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Statement  of — 

Bayer,  Charles  II.i  executive  director.  The  Chicago  Urban  Corps, 
accompanied  by  Richard  A.  Ungerer,  executive  director  of  the 

National  Center  for  Public  Service  Internship  Programs   818 

Bell,  Hon.  Terrel  H.,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Department 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare   724 

Blake,  Elias,  Institute  for  Services  to -(Education  Ju   377 

Davis,   Walter,  director.   Department  of   Educatioh,  AFL-CIO", 
accompanied  by  John  A.  Sessions,  assistant  dir&ctor  of  the 

department  A   807 

'     Drolet,  Ha^fy  J.,  senior  vice  president.  The  ConnecticuevBank  and 
Trust  Co.,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  accom-: 
panied  by  P.  H.  Batttahall,  vice  president.  Old  Kent  Bank  and 
Tni?t  Co.,  Grarid  Rapids,  Mich.;  Alan  R.  Ettman,  direotor,  Install- 
ment Lending  Division,  and  Lawrence  Banyas,  senior  economic 

"  advii»er.  A.B.A  ^  r   622 

Elliott,  Lmerson,  Acting  Director,  National  Institute  of  Education,  \ 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  accompanied  by  ,^ 
Charles  M.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Peputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation, 
Education,  DHEW,  Gloria  Scott,  NIE  senior  associate  program 
head  pastsecondary  finance  and  organization  program,   NIE,  ^  s 

DHEW*  and  Virginia  Smith,  Director,  the  fund  for  the  improve-  v 

ment  of  postvsecondary  education  ,     303  \ 

Ellis,  Eugene  D.,  Director  of  the  National  CoordiTiating  Council  for 

Educational  OpportunitjJ'   ,   89()' 

Evans,  Jay,  president.  National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan 
programs,  accompaniecl  by  William  C.  Nester,  president-elect,  and  . 

^    Carol  Wennerdahl,  director  of  State-Federal  program  relations   656 

Fisher,  Miles  Mark,  IV,  executive  secretary.  National  Association  for 

Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education   ^14 

Fowler,  William  A.,  executive  directui  of  the  National  Flome  Study 
Council,  accompanied  by  Bernard  Ehrlich,  legal  counsel  for  the 

National  Home  Study  Council  _   431 ' 

Fulton,  Richard  A.,  executive  director  and  general  counsel.  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools,  accompanied  by  Dana 

R,  Hart,  executive  secretary,  the  Accrediting  Commission   394 

Gordon,  Dr.  Margaret  S.,  associate  director,  Carnegie  Council  on 

Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education   541 

Hamilton,  Dr.  Jame^  B.,  assistant  provost  lor  special  programs, 
Michigan  State  University   887 
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Statement  of  ^Continued  \^  ^ 

Hawk,  Richard  C,  executive  director,  Minnesoia  Higher  Education  v 
Coordinating  Commission,  accompanied  by  William  K,  J^cConnell,  \ 
executive  secretary.  New  Mexico  Board  of  Educa^ohal  Finance,  \ 
^       and  Mack  C.  Adams,  head,  student  services  division,  coordinating        '  v 
board,  Texas  College  and  University  System,  and  H,.  Dale  Smith.  \ 
assistant  executive  director  for  student  aid,  Minnesota  Higher  P«fo 

Education  Coordinating  Commission  ^   775 

Henderson.  Jay  F.,  legislative  directbr.  National  Student  Lobby'""  171 
Huitt,  Ralph  K.,  executive  director,  JNTational  Association  of  State 

universities  and  land-grant  colleges   ^   207 

Iverson,  Ronald,  president,  National  Association .  of  ^State  Scholar- 
ship programs,  accompanied  by  Joe  Boyd,  Illinoi^  State  Scholarship, 
Commission,  Ken,Reeher,  director,  Pennsylvania  Hisjher  Education 

Assistance  Agency;  and  E.  Voss,  presidentelect,  WASSP  ^^.C-  584 

Kane,  Joseph,  National  Catholic  Educ^i'tion  Associf^tion...    ^  ^  563 

Kelly,  Kathy,  president,  National  Student  Association,  accompanied 

by  Chip  Berl6t,  editor,  NS A  magazine  1...   118 

Kibbee,  Ilob^t  J.,  chancellor,  th^  City  University  pf  New  York, 
representing  the  American  Association  of  State  colleges  and  univer- 


Ne\^  YoFK  ^  .  ^  /   759 

Kidd;^  Chirlcs  V.,  executive  secret*ar3^.  Association  of  American 

I^niversities  ^  j,   256 

Lane,  Hugh  W.,  research  a^3ociate,/National  Congress  for  Minority 

/  Education  _     337 

Lawrence,  Ben,  director,  Natioi^ai  Center  for  Higher  Education  Man- 
agement Systems,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wayne  Kirdchling   353 

Meares,  Charles  W.  V.,  president  and  chief  executive.  United  Student 
Aid  Funcjs,  Inc.,  accompanied  by  Robert  C.  Sinnaeve,  vice  presi- 
dent: and  Edward  A.-^cCabe,  counsel  "...  668 

Millard,  Richard  M.,  director.  Higher  Education  Services  for  the 

Education  Conuriission  of  the  States     369 

^  Moseley,  John.C,  president,  Austin  College,  Sherman,  Tex.,  and 
chairman  pf  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in  behalf  of  the  . 
AssociaU<yn  of  American  Colleges  and  the  National  Council  of 

Independent  Colleges  and  Universities   'i.   273 

Pickl^'HHon.  J.  J.,  a  Representative  in  Congres?  from  the  State  of 

TcJxas   791 

Ramsden,  Richard  J.,  executive  director.  Consortium  of  Finanqhjg- 
,  *    Higher  Education,  accompanied  by  R.  Jerrold  Gibson,  director  of 
fiscal  services,  Harvard  University,  William  Ihlanfeldt,  dean  of 

admissions  and  financial  aid.  Northwestern  University   601 

^  Rose,  Leonard  G.,  chMrman,  National  Legislative  Council,  American 

^  Collectors  Association,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn-1  j.   684 

Routh,  Dorothy  K.,  IvCadership  Development  Program   881 

Sample,  Edson  W.,  president.  National  Association  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Administrators,  accompanied  by  Allen  Purdy,  UnfVersity 
of  Missouri,  Richard  Tombaugh,  executive  secretary,  and  Priscilla 

Light,  Randolph-Macon  Women's  College   134 

Saunders,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  director  of  governmental  relations,  American 
Council  on  Education,  accompanied  by  Jack  Hughes,  director  of 

policy  analysis  service   156 

Smith,  James  V.,  senior  vice  president.  Security  Pacific  National 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  accompanied  by  E.  S.  Amazeen,  Jr.,  vice 
president.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston;  and  Drew  V.  Tidwell, 
legislative  representative  fur  the  Consumer  Banker's  Association—  835 
Thompson,  Hon.  Frank,  Jr.,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

S^to  of  New  Jersey  :   851 

Tirro^I,  John  E.,  vice  president  for  governmental  affairs,  American 

Ass(>ciation  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges..   319 

Trotter,  Hon.  Virginia  Y.,  assistant  secretary  for  education.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  accompanied  by  Terrel 
H.  Bell,  sJJ^S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  and  Charles  M. 
Cooke,  Jr.,  deputy  a:>sistant  secretary  for  legislation  (Education), 
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Statement  of — Continued 

Edward  T.  York,  Jr.,  deputy  commissioner  for  management,  OE; 
S.  W.  Herrell,  acting  deputy  commissioner,  Bureau  of  Postsecond- 
sry  Education,  OE;  Kenneth  A.  Kohl,  associate  commissioner, 
office  of  guaranteed  loans,  OE:  John  D.  Phillips,  associate  commis- 
sioner for  student  assistance,  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education, 
OE;  Richard  J.  Rowe,  deputy  director,  division  of  student  support  <^ 
and  special, programs;  Peter  K.  U.  Voight,  director,  division  of 

basic  and  State  student  grants —   718 

Yost,  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  Amherst  College,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Alfred 

Sumberg,  American  Association  of  University  Professors   799 

Prepared  statements,  letters,  8upplem,ental  material,  etc. : 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  "Testimony 

on  H.R.  3471,"  submitted  &  a  supplement    771 

Association  of  American  Colleges: 

"A  National  Policy"  for  Private  Higher  Education/'  an  article 

entitled   283 

"1075  AAC  Legislative  Position  Paper,"  an  article  entitled   291 

"lft75  NCICU  Legislative  Guidelines,"  an  article  entitled   294 

Bayer,  Charles  II.,  executive  director.  The  Chicago  Urban  Corps: 
"The  Future  of  the  Colleee  Work-Study  Program  and  Public 

and  Community  Service,  an  article  entitled  -    827 

Bell,  Hon.  Terrel  H.,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Department 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  prepared  statement  of.   724 

Bell  &  Howell  Schools,  prepared  statement  on  H.R.  3471   515 

Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  an  article,  "If  the  Money  Doesn't 

Come  Through,  Oh  Boy,  Tm  Dead,"  February  3,  1975   197 

"Coalition  of  Private^ University  Students,"  prepared  statement  of--  201 
College  Press  Service,'  articles : 

Klotz,  Neil,  "Portrait  of  the  Defaulter,"  Jan.  20,  1975   128 

Kober,  John,  "Hey  Buddy,  Can  You  Spare  a  Million?"— March  7, 

1975  1  -----  130 

\       Koehler.  Curt,  "Carnegie  Council  Makes  Funding  Recommenda- 
tions,^' March  21,  1975   131 

Without  byline: 

^  "Students  Discover  Bankruptcy  Ploy,"  February  14,  1975—  129 

»  "Tuition  Prognosis:  The  Sky's  the  Limit,"  March  3,  1975- .  132 

"University  of  Montana  Punts  Funds,"  January  13,  1975..-  133 
"Cojumbia  Law  Students  Threaten  Tuition  Strike,"  undated-  133 
.         Consortium  on  Financing  Higher  Education .  "Federal  Student  Assist- 

/  ance,"  a  synopsis  of  a  report   612 

/         Davis.  Walter,  director.  Department  of  Education,  AFL-CIO: 
/  Effect  of  H.  R.  3471  on  resident  family  with  two  children  (table)—  810 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  executive   council   on  higher 

.  education   811 

_Prolct,  Harrv  J.,  senior  vice  president.  The  Connecticut  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  for  the  American  bankers'  Association: 

"Exceptions  to  Discharge,"  a  document   627 

"Student  Loan  Task  Force,"  an  article  entitled   628 

Evans,  Jay,  president.  National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan 

Programs,  prepared  statement  of  -  -   657 

Fisherr  Miles  Mark,  IV,  executive  secretary.  National  Association 
for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education: 
Projected  impact  of  H.R.  3471  on  historically  Black  colleges  and 

universities-    -^r.  -  ^-  420 

Funding  levels  of  campus-based  programs  at  historically  Black 

colleges  and  universities     420 

E^igibles  based  on  nonage  discrimination,  a  table  _  421 

Distribution  of  families  by  income,  a  table   421 

ACE/UCLA   cooperative   institutional  research   program  (a 

table)  -   421. 

Full  funding  requirements  of  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams at  historically   Black  colleges  and  universities  (a 

table)   420 

"Ingredients  for  an  Ideal  Student  Aid  Program,"  excerpts 
from   422 
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Prepared  statements— Continued 

Fowler,   William  X.,  executive  director,   National  Home  Study 

Council:  p»fo 

"Business  Standards,"  an  article  entitled   445 

"Documents  &  Instructions  of  the  Accrediting  Commission/" 

an  article  entitled...  , ..1   454 

"In  a  Class  by  Himself/*  an  article  entitled  .  .  .  Ill  504 

Letter  to  Hon.  James  G.  O'Hara.  dated  April  30,  1975   511 

"Standards  for  Correspondence  Schools  W  ith  Students  Enrolled 
Under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program/'  an  article 

entitled  j   439 

Facts  about  "The  National  Home  Study  Council/' 'an' article 

entitled      &  44;{5 

"The  Postman  Is  the  Proctor,"  an  article  entitled  '-.-'-'-''."."  442 

"Training  by  Mail/'  an  article  entitled   448 

Fulton,  Richard  A.,  executive  director  and  general  counsel,  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools,  Dana  R.  Hart,  executive 

secretary,  The  Accrediting  Commisjiion,  prepared, statement  of   394 

Gibson,  R.  Jerroid,  director  of  fiscal  services,  Harvard  University, 

prepared  statement  of  ^  608 

Gordon,  Margaret  S.,  associate  director,  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy 
Studies  in  Higher  Education: 

Prepared  statement  of  ,   523 

Appropriations  for  selected  Federal  student  aid  programs,"! 974- 

1980,  a  table   54O 

Undergraduate  student  aid  programs,  1969-73,  a  table   540 

Hav-'k,  Richard  C,  executive  director,  Minnesota  Higher  Education  v 
Coordinating  Commission,  "Resolution  Urging  Amendment  uf  the 

Bankruptcy  Act/'  a  document   790 

Henderson,  Jay  F.,  legislative  director,  National  Student  Lobby. 

Prepared  statement  of..   1  179 

"Teaching  the  Skills  of  Test  Taking,"  an  article  by  'wil'li'am 

Raspberry   189 

Appendix  A— Student  Financial  Resources  Committee   190 

Appendix  B — The  role  and  participation  of  students  in  the  finan- 
cial aid  system  and  partnership   191 

Appendix  C — Student   right    to   hearings   on    financial  aid 

determination   I94 

Appendix  1>  Options  workbook  fur  decisions  after  high  school.,  196 
Iluilt,  llalph  K.,  executive  director.  National  Association  of  State 
Lniversiiies  and  land-grant  colleges: 

Prepared  statement  of   207 

Letter  to  Hon.  Edwin   D.  Ebhleman,  enclosing  information 

requested,  dated  May  27,  1975   226 

Letter  to  Congressman  Quie,  dated  April  9,  1975  249 

Kane,  Joseph,  National  Catholic  Education  Association: 

Prepared  statement  of  ,   563 

Response  to  requests  fur  answers  to  quei,tiuns  pused  during  the 

NCEA  K^stinumy— a  report   382 

Kidd,  Charles  V.,  executive  secretary,  Assuciation  of  American  Uni- 
versities, prepared  statement  of   257 

Lane,  Hugh  \V\,  research  a^^suciaic.  Institute  for  Services  to  Education, 

letter  to  Hon.  James  G.  O'Hara,  dated  April  2,  1975   347 

Lawrence,  Ben,  director,  National  Center  fur  Higher  Education  Man- 
agement Systems,  "Comparison  of  S200  million  distribution  to 
Slates  by  HEI  enrollment  and  under  NCHEMS  options  1,  2,  and 

(table)   354 

Meares,  Charles  W.  V.,  president  and  chief  executive,  United  Student 

Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  prepared  statement  of  ,   672 

Mitchem,  Arnold  L.,  president,  Mid-America  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Opportunit>  Program  Personnel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  letter 

to  Hon.  James  O'Hara,  dated  April  30,  1975_   909 

O'Hara,  Hon.  James  (i.,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Michigan: 

List  of  the  membership  and  staff  of  the  Task  Force  on  the  Dis- 
advantaged and  Postsecondary  Education   862 

"Summary  Report,  Ilecommendations  for  New  Delivery  Sys- 
tems,** .'in  article  entitled  ,   _   864 
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Prepared  statement^^  roiit!nueil 

Ramsden,  Richard  J.,  executive  director,  Consortium  of  Financing  P»k« 

Higher  Education,  a  synopsis  of  the  report   612 

Richardson,  John  Jr.,  assbtant  secretary  for  educational  and  cultural 

affairs,  letter  to  Hon.  Terrel  H.  Bell  dated  March  20,  1975   742 

Rose,  Leonard  G.,  chairman.  National  I-*egislative  Council,  American 
Collectors  Association,  Inc: 

Prepared  statement  of   ^  —  ^  -   691 

Exhibit   A— "Code   of   Ethics  and   Operations,"  an  article 

entitled   696 

Exhibit  B— "Rules  and  Regulations,"  an  article  entitled   699 
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.  THE  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  ACT  OF  1975 


^     WEDNESDAY,  MABCH  12,  1975 

,  ^  House  of  Represkntati\i:s, 

SUBCOM3inTEE  OX  PoSTSECONDARY  EdUCATIOX, 

OF  THE  C03I3tlTTEE  OK  EdCCATIOK  AND  LaBOB, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2  p.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  Room  2257, 
Kaybum  House  Office  Building,  Hun.  Jame^s  G.  O'Hara  [chainnan  of 
the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  O'Hara,  Bradema^,  Chi&holm,  Biaggi, 
Andrews,  Blouin,  Mottl,l  Quie,  and  Eshleman.  ^  ' 

btaff  present:  Jim  Harrison, ^aff  director;  AVebi>ter  Buell, counsel, 
Elnora  Teets,  clerk;  and  Robert  Andringii,  minority  i>t4iff  director. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  The  Subcommittee  on  Postsecundary  Education  will 
come  to  order."  & 

This  aftenioon,  the  .subcommittee  is  beginning  the  final  scries  of 
pubhc  hearings  on  what  I  hope  will  become  the  Studejit  Financial 
Aid  Amendments  of  1975. 

Although  this  is  a  new  Congress  and  the  membership  of  the  sub- 
committee is  not  entirely  the  same  a.s  last  year,  I  think  we  can  look 
upon  tJiese  hearings  as  a  continuation  of  tfie  cxteubue  hearings  and 
discussions  we  hehl  during  the  93d  Congress  in  an  effort  to  discuss 
the  problems  confrontir.g  student^s  and  their  fanulie.s,  in  the  continu- 
mg  effort  to  meet  the  rising  co5ts  of  pastijeconuarv  education. 

The  subcommittee  has  before  it  H.R.  3471,  mv  own  bill,  which  sccks 
tn  rewrite  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  its  entirety;  H.R. 
4376,  mtroduced  by  my  colleague,  ifr.  Eshleman,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcomnuttee,  which  seeks  to  make  *>ome  chaagcstin 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  and  other  bills  making  other 
proposals. 

(Text  of  H,R.  3471  follows :]    .  ' 
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™  .  H.  R.  3471 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^ 

FKunr.MiY  20, 1975 

Mr.  (VHaka  ihlroiluM  il  the  fi^llouinfr  biH.  ^vhich  \n;is  referred  to  the  Com- 
inittec  on  Kduc.ition  imJ  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  aiiund  tilic  IV  of  Hie  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  ass 
iiinended,  and  for  other  luirposes.. 

1  lU  it  (tiactf'd  Iff/  the  Senalv  and  House  of  Ih'presenla- . 

2  lias  of  ihi  Unihd  Siuiv^  of  Arnvvivd  in  Cofujrcss  asiicjnl^kd, 
•5  That  thi^  Act  !iia\  hv  (ited  a>  iho  'VSUulent  Financial  Aid 
i    Act  of  Uiiy\ 

A^IKNDMI  N'l   TO  TITLK  IV  OK  Tllli  inoniiK  KDUCATIOX 

A(T  or  too.') 

Sh(  .      Title  I\'  h{  the  IU;rher  Kdiuation  Act  oHiOOr) 
^    1-  aHKhdtd  [n  Mad  |oIli»\\^: 
\l  () 
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1  "TITLE  IV-STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

2  'TiVKT  A— -Gra^ts^to  Students  in  Attendance  at 

3  Institutions  of  IIioi^r  Education 

4  "statement  of  purpose;  program  autuoijization 

5  "Sec.  40L  It  is  the  purpose  of  tWs  part  to  assist  in 

6  making  a\ailaUe  tie  bcuefiti>  of  postiiecondary  education  to 

7  qualified  students  in  institutions  of  higher  erducation  by— 

3  .         "(i)  providing    basic    educational  opportunity 

9  grants  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'basic  grants')  to  all 

10  eligible  students; 

11  *  (2)  providing  supplemental  educational  opportunity 

12  graats  (hereiriaftor  re;fcrred  to  as  'supplemental  grants') 

13  to  students  of  demonstrated  financial  need  and  academic 

14  promise;  ' 

15  "(3)  providing  for  payments  to  the  States  to  assist 
1(5  them  in  making  financialaid  available  to  such  students; 

17  and  ^  , 

18  "^4)  providing  for  special  programs  and  projects 

19  designed  (A)  to  identi^fy  and  encourage  qualified  youihs 

20  with  financial  or  cultural  need,  and  veterans,  who  have 

21  a  potential  for  postsecondary  education,  (B)  to  prepare 

22  students  from  low -income  families  for  postsecondary  edu- 

23  cation,  and  (C)  to  provide  remedial  (including  remedial 
2^  language  study)  and  other  services  to  students.  „ 


1  ^'Subpart  1— Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

2'  "basic   EDUCATIOXAL  OrroitTIlMTY  GRANTS:  AMOUNT 

3  AND  DETEHMINATIONS;  APX'LICATIONS 

4  "Skc.  411.  (a)  (l)'Tl!e  Commissioiier  shall,  during 

5  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1972,  and  ending  Septem- 

6  'ber  30,  1980,  pay  to  each  student  wjbo  has  been  accepted 

7  for  enrollment  in,  or  is  in  good  standing  at,  an  institution 

8  of  higher  eJacatioii  (according  to  the  prescribed  standards, 
0  regulations,  and  practices  of  that  institution)  for  each  aca- 

10  domic  year  during  which  that  student  is  in  attendance  at 

11  tliat  institution,  as  an  undergraduate,  .,a  basic  grant  in  the 

12  ,  amount/  for  which  that  student  is  igligible,  as  determined 
13^  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) . 

14  "(2)  (A)  (i)  The  amount  of  the  basic  grant  for  a  stu- 

15  dtnt  eligible  under  this  subpart  for  any  academic  year  shall 

10  '  be  that  portion  of  .the  amount,  determined  by  subtracting 

11  from  $1,400  an  amouiU  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
Ifi  under  paragraph  (3)  to  be  the  expected  family  contribution 

19  witli  respect  to  that  student  for  that  }ear,  which  does  not 

20  exceed  S600,  or  the  maxim^im  grant  paid  under  this  program 

21  during  the  academic  year  beginning  in  1975,  whichever  is 

22  higher. 

23  "  (ii)  In  any  case  where  a  student  attends  an  institution 
21  of  higher  education  on  less  than  full-time  basis  during  any 
25  academic  year,  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  to  which  that 
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1  student  is  entitled  sliall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 

2  degree  tq  which  that  student  U  nut  so  attending  on  a  full- 

3  time  basis,  in  accordance  \vith  a  schedule  of  reductions  estab- 

4  hshed  by  tlie  Coinmissioner  fur  the  purposes  of  this  di\ision 

5  Such  schedule  of  reductions  shall  be  established  by  regula- 

6  tion  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than 

7  February  1  of  each  year. 

8  ''('3)  No  basic  grant  shall  be  awarded  to  a  student 

9  under  this  subpart  if  the  amount  of  that  grant  fur  that  stu- 

10  dent  as  determined  under  this  paragraph  fur  an}  academic 

11  year  is  less  than  $IUO. 

12  .  **(3)  (A)  (i)  Xot  later  tlian  JuFy  1  of  each  calendar 

13  year,  the  Cumnilisbluncr  shall  publl>h  in  the  Federal  Eegi^ter 

14  a  schedule  uf  expected  fa  mil}  euntrlbutiun^  fur  the  aeadcniie 
1o  year  wliich  begins  after  July  1  of  the  calendar  year  \\hlch 
10  succeeds  such  calendar  year  fur  varluus  levels  uf  fa  mil} 
17  income  wlilch,  except  as  Is  othei'wibC  provided  in  division 
IB  (ii),  together  with  any  amend/ncnts  thereto,  shall  become 

19  effective  July  1  of  the  calendar  year  which  succeeds  such 

20  calendar  year.  During  the  thirly-day  period  following  such 

21  publication  the  Connni^>ioncr  sliall  provide  interested  paitic^ 

22  with  aiv  opportunity  to  present  their  \Ic\\s  and  make  rcconi- 
2:5  mendations  with  respect  to  such  schedule. 

24  '*{ii)  After  consideiing  the  vieus  and  rcconmtendatlons 

25  of  interested  partiOb  under  dtvlsion  (i),  the  Conimb>ioncr 
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1  shall  submit  a  proposed  family  contribution  schcjflule  to  the 

2  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

3  Eepresentatives.  If  cither  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 

4  sentatives  adopts,  within  ninety  days  of  such  submission,  a 

5  resolution  of  disapproval  of  such  schedule,  the  Commissioner 
G  shall  publish  a  new  schedule  of  expected  family  contributions 
7  In  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
H  adoption  of  such  resolution  of  disapproval.  Such  new  sched- 
9  ale  shall  take  into  consideration  such  recommendations  as 

10  may  be  made  in  connection  with  such  resolution  and  shall 

11  become  elTectlvc,  together  with  any  amendments  thereto,  on 
^2  July  1  of  the  succeeding  year. 

"(B)  (i)  For  the  purpose^  of  this  paragraph  and  sub- 
section  (b),  the  term  'family  voutribution'  with  respect'  to 

1^  any  student  means  the  amount  ^\hich  the  family  of  that  stu- 

1^  dent  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  contribute  tow^ard  his 

1^  postsecondar}  education  fi»r  the  acadciiilc  year  for  which  the 

1^  determination  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  is 

19  made,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations.  In 

20  prjjmulgatlng  i>uth  regidatluns,  the  Commissioner  shall  follow 

21  the  basic  criteria  set  forth  in  division  (li)  of  this  subpara- 

22  graph.  ♦ 

23  "(II)  Tlie  ba.^Ic  crlioria  to  i»e  foHowcd  In  promul<^ating 

24  regulations  \\\ih  rcvpcit  lu  expected  family  contributions 

25  arc  as  follow.*?: 
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1  "  (I)  The  amount  of  the  effective  income  of  the  stii- 

2  dent  or  the  effective  family  income  of  the  student's 

3  family. 

4  "  (II)  The  numher  of  dependents  of  the  family  of 

5  the  student. 

6  "c(III)  The  number  of  dependents  of  the  student^s 

7  family  who  are  in  attendance  in  a  program  of  poslscc- 

8  ondary  education  and  for  whom  the  family  may  be  rca- 

9  sonably  expected  to  contribute  for  their  postsecondary 
10  education. 

IX       ^     "  (IV)  Any  Uiiusual  expenses  of  the  student  or  his 

12  family,  such  as  unusual  medical  expenses,  and  those 

13  '  which  may  arise  from  a  catastrophe. 

14  ^^iji)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (I)  of  division  (ii), 

15  the  ternv 'effective  family  income'  with  respect  to  a  student 

16  means  the  annual  adjubtcd  family  income,  as  determined  in 

17  accordance  with  regulation*  prescribed  b}  the  Commissioner, 

18  recei\Qd  by  the  parents  or  guardian  of  that  student  (or  the 

19  person  or  personb  ha\ing  an  equivalent  relationship  to  such 

20  student)  minus  Federal  income  tax  paid  or  payable  with 

21  respect  to  such  Imonie  and  including  an>  amount  paid  under 

22  the  Social  Security  Act  to,  or  on  account  of,  the  student 

23  which  would  not  be  paid  if  he  were  not  a  student  and  one- 

24  half  any  amount  paid  ibe  student  under  chapters  34  and  35 

25  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
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1  "(C)  The  Commissioner  shall  promulgate  special  reg- 

2  ulations  for  determining  the  expected  family  contribution 

3  and  effective  family  income  of  a  student  who  is  determined 

4  (pursuant  to  regulations  6i  the  Commissioner)  to  be  inde- 

5  pendent  of  his  parents  or  guardians  (or  the  person  or  per- 

6  sons  having  an  cquivailcnt  relationship  to  such  student) .  Such 
^   special  regulations  shall  be  consistent  with  the  basic  criteria 

8  sot  forth  in  division  (ii)  W  subparagraph  (B). 

9  "(4)  (A)  The  pcri9d  during  which  a  student  may  re- 

10  ceive  basic  grants  shall  be  the  period  required  for  the  com- 

11  plction  of  the  undergraduate  course  of  study  being  pursued 
J2  by  that  student  at  the  institution  at  which  the  student  is  in 
13  attendance,  except  that  such  period  may  not  exceed  four 

academic  years  unless— 

"  (i)  the  student  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  lead- 
1^        ing  lo  a  first  degree  in  a  program  of  study  which  is 
designed  by  the  institution  ofTcring  it  to  extend  over 
five  academic  years;  or 
1^  "(ii)  the  student  is,  or  will  be,  unable  to  complete 

20  a  course  of  study  within  four  academic  years  because  of 

21  a  requirement  of  the  institution  of  such  course  of  study 

22  that  the  student  enroll  in  a  noncrcdit  remedial  course  of 

23  study; 

in  either  wliidi  case  sucli  period  niny  he  extended  for  not 
mure  than  one  additional  acadciiilt  y  t  ar,  or  unless  the  student 
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1  is  attending  an  institution  of  higher  education  on  less  than  a 

2  full-time  basis  during  any  academic  yean 

3  "(B)  For  the  purposes  of  cl^iise  (ii)  of  subparagraph 

4  (A),  a  'noncredit  remedial  course  of  study'  is  a  course  of 

5  study  for  which  no  credit  is 'given  toward  an  academic  de- 

6  gree,  and  which  is  designed  to  increase  the  ability  of  the 

7  student  iQ  engage  in  an  undergraduate  course  of  study  lead- 

8  ing  to  such  a  degree. 

9  ^(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  fmm  time  to  time  set 

10  date5  by  which  students  must  file  applications  for  basic  grants 

11  under  this  subpart. 

12  "(2)  Each  student  desiring  a  basic  grant  for  any  year 

13  must  file  an  applicaliuii  therefor  containing  such  information 
1^  and  assurances  as  the  Couniiissioner  may  deem  necessary 
15  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions  and  responsibiiities 
1^  under  this  subpart 

1?  "(3)  (A)  Payment  under  this  section  fehall  be  made  in 

IS  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 

19  sioner  for  such  purpose,  in  such  manner  as  will  be^t  ac^. 

20  complish  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

21  "(B)  (i)  If,  during  any  period  of  any  fiscal  year,  the 

22  unds  available  for  payments  under  this  subpart  arc  insufficient 

23  to  satisfy  fully  all  entitlements  under  this  subpart  the  amount 

24  paid  with  respect  to  each  such  entitlement  shall  be  ratably 

25  reduced,  and  the  Cominissioncr  shall  report  to  Qic  Congress 
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1  that  such  insufficiency  exists,  toge.ther  with  tlie  total  amount 

2  of  the  sums  which  would,  if  appropriated,  enable  him  to 

3  satisfy  fully  all  such  entitlements. 

4  "  (ii)  If,  during  any  period  of  any  fiscal  year,-  funds 

5  available  for  making  payments  under  this  subpart  exceed 
C   the  amount  necessary  to  make  the  payments  prescribed 

7  in  division  (i) ,  such  excess  shall  be  used  to  provide  payments 

8  under  part  C  for  that  fiscal  year  or  the  following  fiscal  year. 

9  (4)  No  payments  may  be  made  on  (he  basis  of  entitlc- 

10  ments  established  under  this  subpart  during  any  iiscal  year 

11  ending  prior  to  September  30,  1980,  in  which— 

12  "(A)  the  appropriation  for  making  grants  under 

13  subpart  2  of  this  part  does  not  at  least  equal  $200,- 

14  000,000;  and 

1^  "(B)  the  appropriation  for  work-study  payments 

16        under  section  441  of  this  title  does  not  equal  the  amount 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  such  section. 
1^^  ''Subpart  2— Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

19  "programs  of  supplemental  grants;  appropriations 

20  authorized 

21  "Sec.  413xV.  (a)  The  Coininiis>ioner  shall  carry  out  a 

22  program  of  siipplementnl  grants  to  assist  in  making  available 

23  the  benefits  of  postsecondary  education  to  undergraduate  stu- 

24  dents  whose  financial  need,  based  upon  the  difference  be- 

25  tween  expected  family  contribution  for  such  a  student  and 
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1  §1,400,  qualifies  such  students  for  the  payment  of  a  basic 

2  grant  under  section  411,  and  who  demonstrate,  prior  to 

3  the  award  of  a  supplemental  grant  under  this  subpart,  out- 

4  standing  academic  performance  in  secondary  or  postsecond- 

5  ary  school  or  clear  promise  of  such  perfonnance  in  the  year 
0  for  which  such  supplemental  grant  is  to  be  made.  The  Com- 
7  niibsluner  may  determine  outstanding  academic  performance 
S  of  btitdents  or  dear  prumisc  uf  such  performance  fur  purposes 
D  of  this  subpart  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendation  with  re- 

10  spect  to  academic  perfonnance  of  Students  by  a  private  non- 
IX  profit  organization  which  maintains  a  ciirrcnt  listing  uf  stu- 

12  deals  thioudiinit  ihe  Nation  who  dtinou.^lnUt  iloai  ]>iuinl:!^c 

13  of  outstanding  academic  performance. 

11  •  (b)  For  (he  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to 

15  make  supplemental  grants  to  students^  under  this  subpart, 

16  there  are  anlhori/cd  to  be  appropiiatcd  $160,000,0(I(T  fyr  the 

17  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the  sue- 

18  ceeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  September  30,  1980J,. 

19  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 

20  year  shall  be  available  for  payments  tp  students  until  the 
2^  end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 

22  tliey  were  appropriated. 

23  "amount  and  dithatiox  or  grants;  dktkujiination 

24  OK  KMOiniMTY 

25  "Sec.  413I>.  (a)  A  supplemental  grant  awarded  to  a 

26  student  for  an  academic  year  shall  be  equal,  as  determined 
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by  the  Commissioner,  to  Uic  full  cost^of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
and  other  direct  instructional  costs  for  such  student  at  the 
institution  which  that  student  attends,  together  with  an  allow- 
ance  for  the  average  cost  of  living  at  such  institution  or 
for  reasonable  expenses  for  commuting  whichever  is  appro- 
priate, less  the  sum  of  the  expected  family  contribution  for 
such  student  (defeniiined  under  section  411(a)  (3)  (B)) 
and  (he  amount  of  any  basic  grant  to  such  student  under 
section  411. 

'■(b)  (1)  (A)  A  student  eligible  for  a  supplemental 
grant  may  be  awarded  such  a  grant  under  ihis  subpart  for 
each  academic  year  of  tlie  period  required  for  completion 
by  the  recipient  of  his  uudergiadmte  course  of  study. 

J*(B)  A  student  may  notVeceive  supplemental  grants 
under  (his  subpart  for  a  period  o\  more  (haii  four  academic 
years,  except  (hat  in  (he  case  of  a  stiydent— 

"  (i)  who  is  pursuiiig  a  cou\se  of  s(udy  leading  to  a 

first  degree  in  a  program  of  s(ud\  which  i^  designed  by 

(he  in^(itu(ion  ofTering  it  to  extenU  over  five  academic 

years,  or 

"  (ii)  who  is  because  of  his  par(i\ular  eircums(ances 
,  determined  l)y'the  institution  to  need  An  additional  year 
to  complet<»  a  course  of  ,Mudy  nonnalijr  requiring  four 
academic  years, 
such  period  may  be  extended  for  not  more  than  one  addi- 
tional academic  year. 

2o  7 
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1  "  (2)  A  supplemental  gr(??it  awarded  under  this  subpart 

2  shall  entitle  the  student  to  whom  it  is  awarded  to  payments 

3  pursuant  to  such  grant  only  if — 

4  "  (A)  that  student  is  maintaining  satisfactory  prog- 
0  ress  in  the  course  of  study  he  is  pursuing,  according  to 
(3  the  standards  tind  practices  of  the  institution  at  which  he 
7  is  enrolled,  and  the  grant,  and 

5  ''(B)  that  student  is  devoting  at  least  half-tim^  to 
9  .    that  course  of  study,  during  the  academic  year,  to  attend- 

10  ance  at  tliat  institution. 

11  Failur^  to  be  in  atliuidance  at  the  institution  during  vacation 

12  periods*  or  periods  of  militai}  sctvIit,,  (»r  during  otlier  periods 
1*5  during  uhich  the  ConmVLssloiier  determines,  in  accordance 
J:t  with  regulations,^  that  there  i^  good  cause  for  his  n()nattend- 
1"'  ancc,  shall  not  render  a  student  ineligible  for  a  supplemental 
1^  grfln^.;  but  no  payments  may.be  made  to  a  student  during 
1^  any  such  period  of  failure  to  be  in  attendance  or  period  of 
1^  nonattendance. 

1^^  "Subpart  3— Grants  to  States  for  State  Student  Incentives 

20  "purpose;  APPROPRrATIOXS  AUTHORIZED 

21  "Sec.  41  5A.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to 

22  make  incentive  grants  available  to  the  States  to  assist  them 

23  in  providing  grants  to  eligible  students  in  attendai^cc  at  in- 

24  stitutions  of  higher  education,  or  in  providing  wor^-study 
2^  programs  for  such  students,  or  \\\  pro^iding  ^idditional  ca- 
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1  pacity  for  enrolligent  of  btudeiits' at  ,  public  institutions  of 

2  higher  education  which  do  not  charge  ,tuitiou  or  fees,  as  the 

3  State  receiving  such  incentive  grant  shall  determine.  In 
i   carrying  out  his  duties  under  thi^^  subpart,  the  Commissioner  ' 

5  shall  not,  by  regulation  or  by  any  other  means,  restrict  or 

6  influence  any  State  in  its  choice  among  t,he  several  uses  for 

7  incentive  grants  received  by  such  State  under  this  subpart  ' 

8  which  a^e  described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

-  0        "(b)  (1)  There  are  herchy  authorized  to  be  appropri-' 

10  ntod  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endhig  June  30,  1976, 

11  ^nd  'for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year^  ending  prior  to 

12  ^eptemUer  30,  1980,  for  payments  tp'tlie  States  for  grants'^ 

13  to  students  under  this  subpart. 

.      "(2)  Sum*^  appropriated  under  this  subpart  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  payments  to  States  for 
the  award  of  student  grants  under  this  subpart  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
*  sums  were  appropriated. 
1^  "allotment  a:^iono  states 

20  "Skc.  415B.  (a)  (1)  (A)  Trom  the  sums. appropriated 

21  pursuant  to  section  415A{b)  (1)  for  any.fisciil  year,  the 

22  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  St^te  the  amount  deter- 

23  mined  under  the  next  seiitenccv  The  amount  of  a  State's  allot- 
2*^  ment  under  this  sentence  .shall  be  the  amount  obtained  by 
2^   inultipljing  (i)  the  quotient  obtained  by  di\idiiig  tlie  Stale's 
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1  effort  index  by  the  highest  State  cflort  index  for  all  tlie 

2  States  and  (ii)  the  product  obtaineB  by  multiplying  the 

3  maximum  per  student. grant  by  the  total  student  population 

4  of  the  Slate.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence — 

5  (i)  the  State's  effort  index  is  the  product  obtained 
C        by  multiplying  (I)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 

the  sum  of  the  State's  direct  expenditures  for  institutions 

8  '  of  higher  education  and  the  State's  expenditures  for  stu- 

9  dent  assistance  less  tlie  State's  tuition  reveiiues^by  the 

10  State's  total  personal  income  and  (II)  the  quotient 

11  obtained  by  dividing  the  State's  total  student  population 

12  by  the  State's  total  po^lation,  and 

13  "(ii)  the  maximum-  per  student  grant  shall  be 
^■^  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  df  the 
^"^        amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  415A(b)  (1) 

fur  the  fueal  }ear  fur  which  he  makes  such  determination, 
^'^        so  that  the  total  of  the  allotments  under  the  preceding 
sentence  docs  not  exceed  such  appropriated  amount. 

19  (B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph-r- 

20  the  term  ^direct  Expenditures  for  institutions 

21  of  higher  education'  means,  with  respect  to  any  State, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  funds,  as  determined  by  the 

%^        Conmiissioner,  spent  by  the  State  and  all  of  its  political 
,     subdivisions  to  operate  artd  maintain  institutions  of 
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faigber  education  in  that  StatQ  in  the  most  recent  year 
fcr  which  iahx  are  available ; ^ 

"  (ii)  the  term  'expenditures  for  student  assistance' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  State,  the  aggregate  awiount 
of  funds,  as  'determined  by  the  Commissioner,  spent  by 
the  State  and  all  of  its  political  subdivisions  for  programs 
of  grants,  loans,  and  other  assistance  provided  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education  within 
that  State; 

''(iii)  The  'term  'tuition  revenues'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  State,  the  aggregate  ainount  of  funds,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  charged  to  students 
for  tuition  and  required  fees  at  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  that  State;' 

"(iv)  -the  term  *total  population'^ means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  State,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  that 
State  as  determined  by  the  most  recent  data  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census; 

*'(v)  the  term  'total  student  pc^pulation'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  State,  the  aggregate  number  of  stu- 
dents, as  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  enrolled  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  within  that  State.  Such 
total  shall  be  determined  by  adding  the  number  of  (ull- 
time  students  to  the  full  time  equivalent  of  part-time  stu- 
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1  dents  enrolled  and  attending  in.>t!tutions  of  higher  educa- 
*  2        tion  within  that  State;  and 

3  ^*  (vi)  the  term  *total  personal  income'  means,  with 

4  respect  to  any  State,  the  aggregate  of  individual  incomes 

5  as  determined  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
G  morce  for  national  laconic  accounts  purposes  in  the  most 
7        recent  year  for  which  data  are  available. 

H  .      **  (2)  Tlic  aniount  of  any  ^itc\  allotment  under  para- 

f)  graph  ( 1 )  fur  any  fK>cal  \ear  \\hii'h  the  Commissioner  deter- 

10  niines  wWl  not  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  fur  die  State 

11  student  grant  iii^entlvc  program  of  that  State  shall  be  a\ail- 

12  able  for  reallotftif^nt  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
l,i  such  year  as  the  Commi.vsitmcr  may  fix,  to  otlicr  States  in 
1  ^  proportlitn  t<>  the  uilgina!  allotmeut.s  to  such  States  under  ?tuh 
1  >  part  fur  bueh  vear,  but  w'lili  sudi  proportionate  amount  f(jr 
1*^  any  of  sneh  State*  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
1'  the  ^liiii  the  t\mimisMoner  estimates  such  State  need^  and 
1^  Will  be  able  to  un-  for  such  jear  for  earryiiig  out  the  State 
ID  plan;  and  tljc  total  of  sufh  reductiims  shall  be  similarly  re- 

20  allotted  among  the  Sf^H*  ^  ^^ho^e  prupi*rtIonate  amounts  were  - 

21  not  so  reduced.  An\  amount  rcallottid  to  a  State  under  this 
21  part  during  a  \ear  from  lund.s  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
2.J  tion  4l5A{b)  (1)  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
2t  imder  paragraph  (!)  for  such  year. 
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^  /'Al'PLICATIOXS  FOR  STATE  STUDENT  IXCEXTIVE  GRANT 

2  -  '  PROORA^IS 

3  "Sec.  415C.  (a)  A  State  ^^ilich  desires  to  obtain  a  pay- 
^  ineiit  under  tliis  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  an 
-  application  therefor  through  the  State  agency  administering 

.  its  program  of  student  a3»i>tancc,  at  such  time  or  times,  and 

rj  containing  >uch  informatiim  as  maj  be  required  by,  or  pur- 

^  }>uant  to,  U'gulatiou  fiu'  the  purpoM-  of  i-nabling  the  Commiv 

c)  sioner  to  niakc  tho  determinations  required  under  this 

20  mbpart. 

i 

11  ^(^0  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this  subpart  for 

12  any  fiscal,  yiar  tlie  Cumnii>>ioncr  is  authorized  to  make 

13  puNuieuts  to  such  State  for  paying  50  per  centum  of  the 

14  amount  uf  the  expenditures  of  >ueh  State  for  uses  described 
1,")  in  the  first  sentence  of  .section  415A  (a)  pursuant  to  a  State 
IG  program  which — 

17  "(1)  authori/e<  expenditures  under  sueli  program 

18  for  unv  of  the  um's  di'Neril>ed  in  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
]()  tion  41")  (A)  (a)  ; 

20  **(2)  pu>\ide-i  for  the  payment  of  the  non-Federal 

21  portiiuj  of  such  a^-^istanic  fiom  funds  supplied  by  Mich 

22  State  whiili  nprixnt  an  additional  expenditure  for  sudi 

23  *    }ear  by  Muh  State  foi  eligible  program>  owv  the  amount 

24  expi'uded  b^  viteh  State  for  sui'h  program-^,  if  any,  during 

25  the  si'eond  filial  \ear  preceding  the  fisial  year  in  which 
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1  such  State'  initially  received  funds  under  this  subpart; 

2  and 

3  "(3)  provides  (A)  for  sueh  fiscal  control  and  fund 

4  accounting  procedures  as  may  he  necessary  to  assure 

5  proper  disburbeiiieut  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 

6  paid  to  the  State  agency  under  this  subpart,  and  (B) 

7  for  the  making  of  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  eon- 
S  tiiining  such  iiiforniatioii,  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
9  to  enable  tbe  Coniniissioncr  to  perform  his  functions 

10  under  this  subpart.  ^ 

11  "(c)  Upop  his  approval  of  any  application  for  a  pay- 

12  nicnt  under  this  subpart,  the  ConiniiN>iuner  shall  reserve  from 

13  the  applicable  allotment  (including  any  applicable  rcallot- 

14  ment)  available  therefor^  the  amount  of  such  payment,  which 

15  (subject  to  the  limits  of  such  allotment  or  reallolment)  shall 

16  be  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  oi  the  expendi- 

17  tures  covered  by  such  application.  The  ConnnisMoiitr  shall 

18  pay  such  reserved  amount,  in  ad^anee  or  by  way  of  reim- 

19  bursement,  and  in  .^uch  insL'illments  as  he  may  determine. 

20  The  Commissioner's  reservation  of  any  amount  under  this 

21  section  maj  be  amended  by  him,  either  upon  approval  of  an 

22  amendment  of  the  application  or  upon  revision  of  the  esti- 

23  mated  cost  of  the  ^expenditures  with  respect  feo  which 

24  such  re>er\ation  was  made,  and  in  the  event  of  an  upward 
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1  revision  of  such  estimated  cost  approved  by  him  he  may 

2  reserve  the  Federal  share  of  the  added  cost  oiily  from  the 

3  applicable  allotment  (or  reallotmcnt)  available  at  the  time 

4  of  such  approval. 

5  "ADMINISTKATIOX  of  state  programs ;  J  UDICl AL  KEVIEW 

G  (a)  (I)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 

7  disapprove  any  application  fur  a  State  program  submitted 

8  under  section  4150,  or  any  modification  thereof,^  without  first 

9  nfTording  jhe  State  ageu<y  sul)mitting  the  program  reason- 

10  able  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

11  "(2)  Whenever  the  Cominis>ioncr,  after  reasonable  no- 

12  ticc  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  agency  admin- 

13  i^^tering  a  State  progiam  approved  under  this  sub])art,  finds— 
"(A)  that  the  State  program  has  been  so  changed 

that  it  no  longcr'eomplies  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
part, or 

'*(B)  that  in  the -administration  of  the  program 
there  is  a  f.iilurc  to  comply  sUbstnnlially  with  any  sucli 
provisions, 

20  the  Commis>ioner  shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  tlici 

21  State  will  no^  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the 

22  progmm  under  this  subpart  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
r*^3  iio  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

2^  *'(h)  (1)  If  any  Stale  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commis- 
25   Sioner  s  final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  it^  State 
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1  program  submitted  under  this  subpart  or  with  bis  final 

2  action  under  subsection  (a),  such  State  may  appeal  to  the 

3  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 

4  State  is  located.  The  summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may 

5  be  served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  The  Commis- 

6  sioner  shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  in  the  court  the  tran- 

7  script  of  the  proceedings  and  the  record  on  which  lie  based 
3  his  action. 

9        "  (2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commissioner,  if  sup- 

10  ported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusi\e;  but  the 

11  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 

12  Commissiojier  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commis- 

13  sioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  bis  previous  action,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

38        u^gj  rjy^^  ^^^^^^  gj^^jj  j^^^.^  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 

'"^^   action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
"    part.  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  title  28,  United  States  Code, 

23 

section  1254.  ' 
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1  "Subp«nrt  4— Special  Programs  for  Veterans  and  for  Students 

2  From  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds 

3  ^  >  ''program  authorization 

4  "Sec.  417A.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in  accord- 

5  ance  with  tl^e  provisions  of  this  subpart,  carry  out  a  program 
Q  designed  to  identify  qualified  gludents  from  low-income 
7  families,  and  individuals  who  are  veterans  receiving  or  eligi- 

^                8  ble  to  receive  vocational  rehabilitation  under  chapter  31  of 

9  title  38,  United  States  Code,  or  are  veterans  receiving  or 

10  eligible  to  receive  educational  assistance  under  chapter  34 

11  of  such  title,  to  prepare  them  for  a  program  of  postsecondary 

12  education,  and  to  provide  special  services  for  such  students 

13  and  veterans  who  are  pursuing  programs  of  postsecondary 

14  education. 

15  "(b)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner 

16  to  carry  out  this  subpart,  there  are  autliorized  to  be  appro- 

17  priated  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
IB  1976,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
W  to  September  30, 1980. 

20  "authorized  activities 

21  "Sec.  417B.   (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 

22  (without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 

23  TJ.S.C.  5) )  to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  institu- 
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1  tions  of  hi«(bor  (iliRiai^Mi,  iiti  liuliiig  iii>(itutions  vora- 

2  tioiial  and  career  eduiation  programs,  coinl/mations  of  saeli 

3  institutions,  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations 

4  (inchiding  professional  and  seliolarly  associations),  and,  in 
3  <j  exceptional  cases  secondary  schools  and  secondary  voca- 

6  tionnl  schools,  for  planning,  de\eK»ping,  or  can  \ing  out  w  Ithin 

7  the  States  one  or  more  of  the  services  described  hi  section 

8  4l7.{a). 

9  "(b)  Services  provided  through  giau!^  and  contracts 
}0  nndcr  (his  sulipart  shall  be  specifically  desigucd  io  assist  in 

11  enabliii*!;  \  out  lis  from  lo\\-incoiue  faniilics  \^  ho  ha\e  academic 

12  potonlial,  but  who  may  buk  adiipiatc  secondary  school  prep- 

13  aralion  or  who  may  be  physio^ll)  b^ftulicapped,  mu]  individ- 

14  uals  who  are  veleraus  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  \oca- 

15  tional  rehabilitation  under  chapter  31  of  title  38,  United 
IC  States  Code,  oi'  fti'C  veterans  receiving  or  cligit)le  to  receive 

17  educational' assistance  under  chapter  34  of  such  title,  to  cuter, 

18  continue,  or  resume  a  program  of  post>econdary  education, 

19  including— 

20  programs,  to  be  known  as  Talent  Search' 

21  designed  to— 

22  *'  (A)  identify  such  veterans*  or  qualified  youtlis^ 

23  of  financial  or  cultural  need  with  an  exceptional  po- 

24  tcntial  for  post^oeondary  educational  training  and 
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encourage  them  to  complete  secondary  school  and 
undertake  postsecondary  educational  training, 

"(B)  publicize  existing  forms  of  student  finan- 
cial  aid,  including  aid  furnished  under  this  title,  and 

"(C)  encourage  secondary-school  or  college 
dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  reenter  educa- 
tional programs,  including  postsjecondaiy-school 
programs; 

"(2)  programs,  to  be  known  as  'Upward  Bound', 
(A)  which  are  designed  to  generate  skills  and  motiva- 
tion necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond  high 
school  and  (B)  in  which  veterans  and  enrollees  from 
low-income  backgrounds  and  with  inadequate  sec- 
ondar}'-school  preparation  participate  on  a  substantially 
full-time  basis  during  all  or  part  of  the  program; 

"(3)  programs,  to  be  known  as  'Special  Services 
for  Disadvantaged  Students',  of  remedial  and  other  spe- 
cial services  for  students  ,with  academic  potential  (A) 
who  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  the  insti- 
tution which  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  grant  or  contract, 
and  (B)  who  (i),  by  reason  of  deprived  educational, 
cultural,  or  economic  background,  or  physical  handicap, 
or  by  reason  of  interruption  or  postponement  of  education 
due  to  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  tjie  United  States, 
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are  in  need  of  sucli  services  to  assist  them  to  initiate, 
continue,  or  resume  their  postsccondary  education,  or 
(ii)  by  reason  of  limited  Englisli-spcaking<abiHty,  are  in 
need  of  bilingual  educational  teaching  guidance,  and 
coiuiseling  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  post- 
secondary  education;  and 

"(4)  a  program  of  paying  up  to  75  p^r  centum 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers  which— 

(A)  serve  areas  \Yith  major  concentrations  of 
low-incouie  populaiions  or  individuals  who  arc  vet- 
crans  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  vocational  re- 
habilitation under  chapter  3J  of  title  38,  United' 
Stales  Code,  or  arc  veterans  receiving  or  eligible  to 
receive  educational  a^^sistance  under  chapter  34  of 
such  title,  by  providing,  in  coordination  with  other 
applicable  progranis  and  services— 
J  '*(i)  information  with  i^^pect  to  financial 

and  academic  assistance  available  for  persons*, 
in  such  areas  desiring  to  pursue  a  program  61 
postsccondary  education; 

"  (ii)  assistance  to  such  persons  in  applying 
for  admission 'to  institutions,  at  which  a  pro- 
gram of  postsecondary  education  is  offered,  in- 
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eluding  preparing  necessary  applications  for  use 

2  by  admission  and  financial  aid  officers;  and 

3  "(i")  c()unseling  services  and  tutorial  and 

4  otheY  neccssiry  assistance  to  such  persons  while 

r 

5  attending  such  institutions;  and  ] 

6  "(B)  serve  as  recruiting  and  counseling  pools 

7  to  coordinate  resources  and  stafT  efforts  of  institutions 

8  of  higher  education  and  of  other  institutions  oflering 

9  programs  of  postsccoi)dary  education,  in  admitting 

10  edueationally  disadvantaged  persons. 

11  The  portion  of  the  costt>f  any  project  ilj§;sii>ted  under  clause 

12  (4)  in  th^  preceding  sentence  which  is  home  hy  the  uppli- 

13  cant  shall  represent  an  increase  in  expenditure  by  such  ap- 

14  plicant  for  tlie  purposed  of  sach  project. 

15  "  (c)  Enrollees  who  are  participating  on  an  essentially 

16  full-time  basis  in  one  or  more  *cr\ices  jiehig  provided  under 

17  this  section  may  he  paid  stipends,  but  not  in  excess  of  §30 

18  per  month  except  In  exceptional  cajjcs  a^  dttennlned  hy  the 

19  Commissioner. 

20  "  (d)  Recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  for  the  purposes 

21  of  clause  (3)  (ii)  of  .subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 

22  include  in  their  curriculum  a  program  ^f  English  language 

23  instruction  f«)r  staden^^  of  limited  Engll>h->peaklng  abilitj. 
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1  "Pact  B— Federal,  State,  and  Private  Programs  of 

2  '    Low-Interest  Insured  Loans  to  Students  in  In- 

3  '  STITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EdUOATIOIST 

4  "statement  of  purpose  and  APPROPRIATIONS 

5  AUTHORIZED 

6  "Sec.  421.  (a)  The  pi^rpose  of  tliis*part  is  to  enable  the 

7  Cuuimissiuner  tu  em  ournge  States  and  nonprofit  private  insti- 

8  tutidiis  and  organizations  to  establl.^h  adequate  loan  insur- 

9  auce  programs  for  students  in  cll;;ible  institutions  (as  de- 

10  fined  in  section  491 ) ,  to  pa,^  a  pt^rlion  of  tlic  intercut  on  loans 

11  to  qualified  students  which  are  insured  under  this  part  or 

12  under  a  program  (if  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  pri\atc  hislitn- 

13  tlon  or  organi/aUon  wliiih  meetb  lite  requlrcnieuts  of  section 
428A  (a)  (1)  (C),  and  to  guarantee  a  portion  of  each  loan 
insured  under  a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private 
institution  or  organization  )\hich  nieet.^  the  rcquireinentiJ  of 
section  428A  (a)  (1)  (C).  . 

"  (b)  For  tlie  purpose  of  carry  ing  out  this  j)art,  there  arc 
authorized  to  be  appropriated —  i 

"(i)  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  adequacy 
of  thc^ student  loan  insurance  fund  estabyished  under  sec- 
tion431,and  ^ 

"  (2)  such  ?ums  as  may  be  necessary  for  payments 
under  section  428A  with  respect  to  interest  on  student 
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1  loans  and  to  special  allowances  to  liolderTof  loans  and 

2  for  payments  under  section  436. 

3  Sums  appropriated  omder  this  subsection  shall  remain  avail- 
•  4  abie  until  expended.  .* 

5  "effects  of  adequate  XOX-FEDERAl  PKOQRAMS 

"^6  "Sec.  422.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 

7  the  Commissioner  sliall  not  i^suo  certificates  of  insurance 

8  under  section  429  to  lenders  in  a  State  if  he  determines  that, 

9  every  eligible  institution  has  reasonable  access  in  tliat  SJtate 

10  to  a  State  or  private  nonprofit  studont^Ioan  insurance  pro- 

11  gram  which  is  covered  by  an  agreement  under  section 

12  428(a). 

13  "(b)  *The  Conimi&jioner  may  issua  certificates  of  in- 

14  surancc  under  section  429  to  a  lender  in  a  State—  - 

"(1)  for  insurance  of  a  loan  made  to  a  student 

16  borrower  who  does  not,  by  reason  of  his  residence^  Imvo 

17  access  to  loan  insurance  under  the  Joan  insurance 

18  program  of  such^  State  (or  under  Uny  private  non- 
19  profit  loan  insurance  program) ,  or 

29  "  {2y  for  insurance  of  all  btthe  loans  made  to  sUulent- 

21  borrowers  by  a  lender  who  satisfies  the  Commissioner 

22  that,  by  reason  of  the  residence  of  such  borrowers, 

23  he  will  not  have  access  to  any  single  Slate  or  non- 
24  profit  private  loan  insurance  prograip  which  will  insure 

V 
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^ubstantially.all  of  the  loans  he  intends  to  make  to  such 


2        sludcnt  bori^owers. 

\    "TBBJriKATIOX  OF  PR^RAJt  . 

"Sec.  423^  (a)  (1)  ExJJ^^vt^  provided  in  paragraph 


4 


(2) ,  the  Comniksioner  shall  nof  iss\e  certificates  of  insur- 


^  ance  under  section  429  to  lenders  in  a  State  after  one  bun- 
fj  dred  and  eighty  daysN  after  the  adjournment  of  such  Stater's 
g  second  regular  legislative  session  which  adjourns  after  the 
<j  date  of  enactment  of  tlie  Student  Financial  Aid  Act  of  1975. 
10  *      "(2)  The  Commissioner  may  issue  certificates  of  insur- 
21   ance  under  section  429  to  a  lender  in  a  State  after  the  date 
12  established  in  paragraph  (1)  only,  for  insurance  of  a  loan 
23  jnade  to  a  student  borrower  who  has  obtained,  prior  to  such 

14  date,  a  loan  for  which  a  certificate  of  insurance  was  issued 

15  under. SRCtion  429  and  who  needs  such  insurance  in  order  to. 
IG   cuntinue  or  complete  his  educational  prtjgram  because  of  lack 

17  *  of  access  to  loan  insurance  under  a  student  loan  insurance 

18  program  covered  by  an  a^reem^t  under  section  428  (a)  of 

19  t|jeJState  in  which  ho  resides. 

20  "(b)  The  Commissioner  ^hall  not  reimbui:se  a  State  or 

21  iionprofit  private  institution  or  organization  under  a  guaranty 

22  agreement  under  section  428(b)  for  losses  on  loans  insured 

23  by  such  "State,  institution,  ur  organization  after  the  date  estab- 

24  lished  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  unless—  V 
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1  "(1)  in  the  case  of  a  State,  such  State  conducts  a 

2  student  loan  Insurance  program,  and 

3  "(1?)  in  ihe,  case  of  an  institution  or  organization, 

4  such  instkation  or  organization  has  been  authoipzed  by 

5  a  State  to  conduct  a  bludent  loan,  iijsurance  program  for 

6  such  State..     *  '  ^ 

7  *'stora  AND  UntATloy  of  Fi:i)i5Kx\L.  loan  iNSUnAKCE  , 
*     ^  ^  PKOOItAM 

0        "81.0.424.  (a)  Hie  total  principal  amount  of  new  loans 
made  and  installments  paid  pursuant  to  lines  of  credit  to 
1^  students  covered  by  Fedei'al  loan  insurance  under  this  part 
^2  shall  not  exceed  $1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
^3  June  .30,  1972,  $1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  ^ 
June  30,  1973,  $1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  ' 
June  30,  1974,  and  $2,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  each  of  the  following  fiscal  year^ 
ending  ^  riur  to  October  1,  1989.  Thereafter,  Federal  loan  in- 
surauce  pursuant  to  this  part  may  be  granted  only  for  loans 
made  (or  for  loan  installn^ent^  paid  pjarsuant  to  lines  of 
<ndit)  to  enable  i>tadents»  who  have  obtained  prior  loans 
^•^^   !    in*!  under  this  part,  to  continue  or  complete  their  cdu- 
rati«Hial  program,  but  no  Insurance  may  be  granted  for  any 
loajj  made  or  installment  paid  after  Septemljor  30,  1984. 
"(b)  Tbc  (  oml^^i^^i<»ner  may,  if  Ivc  fhids  it  necesriary 
,^    (o  (lo  M»  iii  oidu^-ltr^Nvure  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
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1  benefits  of  this  part,  assign,  witliin  the  maxiimmi  amouats, 

2  spedficd  in  subsection  (a),  Fedenil  hian  insurance  quotas 

3  appHcablo  to  eli^ble  lenders,  or  to  States  or  areai>,  and 

4  may  from  time  to  time  reassign  uniisrd  portions  of  these 

5  quotas. 

0  "LDIITATIONS  on  K\Dmi>UAL  rCDKUAXLY  INSI  KKU  LOANS 

7  AND  ON  FEDEK.U.  iOAN  INSUKANCK 

8  **Sec.  425.  (a)  The  total  of  tlie  loans  made  to  a  student 
•  9  in  any  academic  > ear  or  it.s  equivalent  (as  dttennined  under 

IfT^ rcpintious  of  the  CummisMontr)  which  ma)  be  covered  by 
11 .  Federal  loan  insurance  under  this  part  may^  not  exceed 

12  SliOOO  in  the  first  yf^r  of  postsecondaiy  education  of  any 

13  student,  or  Sl,5Q0  in  any  sukset[ucnt  )car  of  such  student's 

14  postsecondary  education,  except  in  case^  where  the  Commis- 

15  sioner  determine3,  pu1*suant  to  regulatluns  prescribed  by  him, 

16  that  a  higher  amount  is  warranted  in  order  to  carry  out  the 

17  purposes  of  this  part  with  respect  to  students  engaged  in  spe- 
IS  cialized  training  requiring  exceptionally  high  costs  of'educa- 
1^  tion.  The  aggregate  Insured  unpaid  principal  amount  for  all 

20  such  insured  loans  made  to  any  student  shall  noX  at  an)  time 

21  exceed  $5,000,  in  the  case  of  any  student  who  ha?  nut  suc- 

22  cessfully  completed  a  prognmi  of  Undergraduate  cdmatiun, 

23  nnd  $10,000  in  the  ease  of  any  graduate  or  profcvsional  stu- 
2^  dent  (as  defined.  l)y  regulation'^  of  the  Conim!<sit,ncr  und 
^  including  any  loans  which  are  injured  b)  the  Commis>ioncr 
2^  under  this  part  or  by  a  State  or  nonprofit  In-^titurion  or  orga- 
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1  nizatjon  with  which  the  Commissioner  lias  an  agreement 

2  under  section  428  (a)  made  to  such  person  hefore  he  became 

3  a  graduate  or  professional  student).  The  annual  insurable 

4  limit  per  student  shall  not  be  deemed  to  bo  exceeded  by  a  lino 

5  of  credit  under  which  actual  payments  by  tlie  lender  to  the 

6  borrower  will  not  be  made  in  any  years  in  excess  of  the  an- 

7  nnal  limit. 

8  "  (b)  The  insurance  liability  on  any  loan  insured  by  the 

9  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall  be  100  per  centum  of 

10  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  plus 

11  interest.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  is 

12  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  amounts  which  may  be  re- 

13  quired  to  be  paid  under  the  provisions  H  section  430  or  436 

14  i  of  this  part. 

15  "SOUBCES  OF  PUKDS 

16  ''Sec,  426.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lend^  in  accordance 

17  with  this  part  shall  bfiinsurable  by  the  Commissioner  wheth- 

18  er  made  from  funds  fSf^v^ncd  b^*  the  lender  or  from  funds 

19  held  by  the  lender  m  a  trust  or  similar  capacity  and  available 

20  for  such  loans. 

21  "EUGiniLITY  OF  STUDENT  BORROWERS  AND  TERMS  OF 

22  FEDERAtLY  INSURED  STUDENT  L0AK3 

23  "Sec.  427.  (a)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender  shall  be 

24  insurable  by  the  Commissioner  under  the  provisions  of  this 

25  part  only  if— 
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made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  institiition  or,  m  the 
ca§e  of  a  student  already  attejiding  such  institution,  is  in 
good  standing  there  as  determined  by  thejinstitution,  and 
(B)  is  carrying  at.  least  one-half  of  the  ijonnal  full-time 
workload  as  detennined  by  the  institution;  and 

(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written  agree- 


J 

"(A)  is  made  without  secu/ity  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that  if  the  ^borrower  is  a  minor 
and  such  note  or  other  \yrittOu  agreement  executed 
by  him  would  not,  under  tjnj  applicable  law,  create  a 
binding  obligation,'  endprsement  may  be  required, 

"(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as  pro-- 
vided  in  subsection  (c)  )-*af  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  in  equal  histalhncnts  over  a  period  of  not 
less  iJian  five  years  (unless  sooner  repaid)  nor  more 
than  ten  years  beginning  not  earlier  than  nine 
months  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible  insti- 
tution at  lenst  one-half'tncnoi^ISij^-time  academic 
workload  as  detennined  by  the  institutionr*t!?«rcpt 
(i)  as  provider  in  clause  (C)  below,  (ii)  that  (he 
period  of  the  loan  nniy  not  exceed  fifteen  years  from 
the  cxcentiun  of  the  note  or  written  agreement  evi- 
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1 

denclng  it  (excluding  periods  during  v   j  u  iiis^ali- 

2 

ments  of  oriiicipal  need  not  be  jxud  ur..Kn'  subchuse 

.3 

(U))  and  (ni)  tbat  the  note  or  other  MTiHqniastru- 

4 

ment  may  contain  snob  provisions  rehiring  to  repay- 

5 

ment  in  the  event  of  default  in  tiie  payment,  of  inter- 

G 

est  or  in  ^lio  payment  of  the  cos*  of  InsurauCft  pr'> 

7 

mimns,  or  other  default  by  the  borrower,  as  ma^  bo 

8 

<JUthonzed  by  regulations  of  the  Coiuniissioncr  in 

9 

effect  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made, 

80 

"(C)  provides  that  periodic  in^rallments  of 

11 

principal  need  not  be  paid,  l)u*  uit^rest  shall  accrue 

12 

and  be  paid,  during  any  period  (i)  during  which  the 

13 

borrower  is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at 

14 

ar?  ^eligible  insritution^  (ii)  not  in  excess  of.  tbree 

15 

years,  during  which  the  bon'ower  is  a  member  of 

16* 

the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  (iii)  not 

17 

in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower 

18 

is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps 

19 

Act,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during 

20 

Wijicb  the  borrower  is  in  sen'ice  »i>  a  full-tim^ 

21 

vuluiu<^er  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Sc»-vice 

• 

22 

^\?t  of  1973,  and  any  such  period  shall  not  be 

23 

iiioh'ded  in  de^?rmining  the  ten-year  period  or  *ho 

24 

5fte3n-yoar  pori^^d  provided  in  clau^?e  (B)  pWo, 

H.n.  3471  3 
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1 

"(D)  provides  for  interest  on  t'le  uiipaid^prin- 

•> 

cipal  balance  of  the  loan  at  a       W  rate,  not  ex- 

q 
o 

ceeding  the  applicable  maxiniuni  rate  prescribed 

A 

and  defined  by  th6  Secretary  (within  the  limits 

set  forth  in  subsection  (b) )  on  a  national,  regional, 

() 

or  other  appropriate  basis,  which  interest -^halL  be 

payable  in  uistaHments  over  the  period  of  the  loan 

O 

except  that,  if  provided  in  the  note  or  other  written 

C) 

u 

agreement,  any  interest  payable  by  the  student  may 

in 

be  deferred  tfntil  not  later  than  the  date  upon  which 

1  i 

repayment  of  the  first  installment  of  principal  falls 

1^ 

due,  in  which  case  interest  that  has  so  accrued  dur- 

13 

ing  that  period  may  be  added  on  that  date  to  the 

14 

nrinrinft] 

13  \ 

*'(E)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not  collect 

IG 

or  attempt  to  collect  from  the  borrower  any  portion 

17 

of  tho  interest  on  the  note  which  is  payable  by  the 

Commissioner  under  this  part,  and-  that  the  lender 

1Q 

will  enter  into  such  agreements  with  the  Cominis- 

20 

nlr^rtnt*  «pi  ¥Y»o\f        noPf»<.cftrv  ffir  thj^  DUmOSCS  01  SOC* 

sioner  as  miiy  u"  iill.c>m*»j       im,  ^'«.«i^'v#. 

21 

tion  436. 

22 

(F)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  accelerate 

23 

without  penalty  repayment  of  the  wiole  or  any  part 

2^ 

of  the  loan,  and 
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1  "  (6)  contains  lucif  other  terms  and-  conditions, 

2  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  part  and  with 

3  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Commissioner  pur- 

4  /  suant  to  ,this  part,  as-  may  be  agree^pon  by  the 

5  parties  to  such  loan,  including,  if*  agreed  upon, 

6  a  provjsion  requmng  the  borrower  '^o  'pay  to  the 

7  lender,  in  addition  to  principal  and  interest,  amounts 

8  equal  to  the  insurance  premiums  payable  by  the 

9  lender  to  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  such 

10  Joan. 

11  *    "  (b)  No  maximum  rate  of  'interest  prescribed  and  de- 


12  fined  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  (D)  of 

13  subsection  (a)  may  exceed  7  per  centum  per  annum  on  xbe 

14  ^  unpaid  principal  balance  ft^  the  loan. 

15  "(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  borrower  during 

16  any  year  of  any  repayment  period  with  respect  to  the  aggre- 

17  gate  amount  of  all  loans  to  that  borrower,  which  are  insured 

18  under  this  part,  o^vhich  are  made  by  a  State  or  the  Com- 

19  missioner,  under  section  425  (a)  or  433,  respectively,  shall 

20  not  be  less  dian  S360  or  the  balance  of  all  of  such  loans  (to- 

21  gether  with  interest  therein),  whichever  amount  is  less. 

22  "federal  p.u'.mexts  to  reduce  student  interest 

23  .  COSTS;  SPECIAL  ALLOWANCES 

24  "Sec.  428A.  (a)  (l)  Kach  student  who  has  received 
^5  a  loan  for  study  at  an  eligible  institution— 
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P  SC 
5  ^  which  i?  insured  ijy  iUv  Cw?nnu^N"u)n'»r  under 

this  port : 

^  **(B)  which  was  inadr  under  a  3lat(»  slu^lont  loan 

4  program  (moct\ue  critoria  pn\-^cril)e(i  l»y  the  Con.ruis- 

5  sioner),  and  wijich  was  coiVraeted  tor,  and  paid  to  the 
0        student  within  thv  period  sjiCf  ificd  hj<  Maragraph  (5)  ; 

7  or  .  . 

8  wljieh  ii>  insured  under  a  program  of  a  State 
0        or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  orj^anization  which 

10  was  contraeted  for,  and  paid  to  the  ^ludent,  within  the 

11  period  specirted  in  paragraph  {5},  and  whieh— 

12  (i)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  prior  to  July  1, 

13  1967,  was  made  by  an  i-ligi!»h»  Kinder  and  is  in- 
34             sured  urder  a  program  xvluch  n"^^»et^  the  requirements 

15  of  subparagraph  (E)  of  '^cctson  428(a)  (!)  and 

16  provides  that  i\epa3^ment  of  sueh  loan  .shall  be  in  in- 

17  stallments  beginning  nol  earlier  than  ,Nixty  d^n^  alter 
the  jjrudent  coj^ses  to  pursue  o  rm^o  of  stiHv  (as 

19  doiicribcd  ii:  '*ui»puragr'inh  (D)  of  .v^'^tiop  -t.'-^^a) 

20  "  (1)  «t  ari  difi^ible  instiUirion  or 

i'l  (ii)  m  the  case  of  a  ioan  insu  co  after  June  30» 

2t  V^ol,  is  insured  under  a  program  cover('0  by  fin 


23  agreement  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (bJ. 

24  <\h\\]  l)e  entitled  to  have  pftid  or.  his  belnilf  and  ir>r  his 

25  i'ccount  ^0  i)ie  liolder  of  the  loab  n  port'jn      thf  :  "^esl 
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1  on  suc&Joa'^  at^the  tin.e  of  execution  of  tlio  note  or  writter* 
,2  aprrcment  ^evidencing  siicb  ]oan  undo-  circumstances  dc- 

3  scribed  in  paragraph  (2),.  ^ 

4  ''(2)  (A)  Bach  student  qualifying  for  a  portion  of  an 

5  interest  payment  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  have  provided 

6  to  the  lender  a  statement  from  an  eligible  institution  that  the 

7  student  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  that  he  is  in 

8  attcftdance  in  good  standing  (as  determined  by  such  institu- 

9  tion),  and  which  meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
^10  (B). 

11  "  (B)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  ,{ii)  of  subparagraph 

12  (A),  a  student  shall  qualify  for  a  portion  of  an  mter,est 

13  payment  under  paragraph  (1)  if  such  student's  adjusted 

14  family  income  is  (i)  less  than  $15,000.  or  (ii)  is  equal  to 

15  or  greater  than  $15,000  and  t/e  institution  at  which  the 

16  student  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  or  at  which  he  is 

17  in  attendance  has  provided  the  lender  \/ith  a  statement 

18  evidencing  a  determination  of  need. 

19  "  (C)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and  this  para- 

20  graph — 

21  "  (i)  the  determination p{  need  by  an  eligible  insti- 

22  tution  under  subparagraph  (B)  (ii)  with  respect  to  a 

23  student  shall  be  determined  by  subtracting  from  the  esti- 

24  •   mated  cost  of  attendance  at  such  iuHtitutiou  the  total  of 

25  the  expected  family  contribution  with  respect  to  such 
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1  student  (as  determined  by  means  other  than  one  (ormu-  ^ 

2  lated  by  the  Commissioner  under  subpart  1  of  part  a  of 

3  this;fitle)  phis^ny  other  resources  or  student  financil^ 

4  assistance  reasonably  available  to  such  student;  . 

5  "  ("J-i  student'^  estimated  cost  of  attendance  means 

6  the  full  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  for  the 

7  period  for  which  th^  loan  is  sought,  of  tuition,  fees,  and 

8  other  direct  instructional  costs  for  that  student*  at  the 

9  institution  which  that  student  attends,  together  with  (in 

10  -       allowance  for  tlie  average  cost  of  living  at  such  institu- 

11  tion  or  for  reasonable,  expenses  for  commutit^,  which- 

12  ever  is  appropriate; 

13  "(iii)   a  student's  estimated  financial^  assistance 

14  means,  for  the  period  for  which  the  loan  is  sought,  the 

15  amount  of  assistance  such  student  wUl  receive  under 

16  parts  A,  C,  and  E  of  this  titlcj-^us  other  scholarship, 

17  grant,  or  loan  assistance. 

18  "^3)  (A)  5he  portion  of  the  interest  on  a  loan  which 

19  a  student  is  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  behalf  and  for  his 

20  account  to  the  holder  of  the  loan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (V) 

21  .  of  this  subsection  shall  be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the 

22  inlereat  on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan  which 

23  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  tlie  repayment  period  of  the 

24  loan,  or  which  accrues  during  n  period  in  which  principnl 
23  need  not  be  paid  (whether  or  not  such  principal     in  fact 
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1  paid)  by  reason  of  a  provision  described  in  soction.427  (a) 

2  (2)  (C)  :  but  such  portion  of  the  interest  on  a  loan  shall  noe 

3  exceed,  'for  any  period,  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  that  • 

4  loan  which  is  payable  by  the  student  after' taking  into  con- 
^  siderHtion  the  amount  of  any  interest  on  that  loan  which  the 

6  student  is  ontitlei  to  h'ave  paid  on  his  behalf  for  that  period  . 

7  under  any  State  or  private  loan  insurance  program.  The 

8  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to  which  payments  are  required 

9  to  be  made  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  linvc  a  con- 

10  traetual  right,  as  against  tiie  United  States,  to  receive  from 

11  the  Commissioner  the  t)ortion  of  interest  which  has  been  so 

12  determined.  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  pay  this  portion  of  the 

13  interest  and  administrative  cost  allowance  to  the  holder  of 

14  the  loan  on  behalf  of  and  for  tlie  account  of  the  borrower  at 

15  such  times  as  may  be.specified  in  regulation^  in  force  when 

16  the  applicable  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  subsectio|i 

17  428  (a)  was  made,  or  if  tlie  loan  was  made  by  a  State  or 

18  is  insured  under  a  program  which  is  not  covered  by  such  an 

19  agreement,  at  such  times  as  may  be  specified  in  regulations 

20  in  force  at  tlie  time  the  loan  was  paid  to  the  studertt. 

21  "  (4)  Each  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to  which  pay- 

22  ments  of  interest  are  required  to  be  made  by  the  Commis- 

23  sioner  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  atr  such  time  or 

4 

24  times  and  jn  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  statements 

25  containing  such  infortnation  as  may  be  required  by  or  pursu- 

.  / 
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1  ulu  Ui  ri'«nilatiuii  i'or  ihe  pnrf/*>«c*o(  ciiabjing  rlie  Coramis- 

2  bioiicr,u)  ucternnnc  the  anv»unt  ui  iho  paynicnt  which  he 

3  inii^t  innKC  with  respect  to  tliai  loan. 

4  '*(5)  The  period  referred  to  In  subparagraphs  (B)  and 

5  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  bhall  begin  on  tlie 

6  date  of  enactment  of  thi3  Act  and  end  at  the  close  of  Septem- 

7  ^  her  30,  1980,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  or  in- 

8  siired  under  a  student  loan  or  loan  insurance  program  to 
9^  enable  a  student  who' has  ob'taiiied  a  prior  loan  made  or  in- 
to surcd* under  such  program  to  continue  his  educatiofial  pro- 

11  gram,  such  period  shall  t  nd  at  the  clo^e  of  September  30, 

12  1984.  •  '  , 

13  •*  (6)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  thii;  iicction  with 

14  rcsppct  to  the  interest  on  a  loan  made  from  a  student' loan 

15  fund  established  under  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 

16  cation  Act  of  1058.  . 

17  "(7)  Nothing  in  this  or  any  other  A^ct  shall  be  oon- 

18  strued  to  prohi^t  or  require  unless  otherwise  specifically 

19  provided  by  law,  a  lender  to  evaluate  tlie  total  financial 

20  situation  of  a  student  making  application  for  a  loan  under 

21  this  part,  or  to  counsel  a  student  with  re^^pcc  t  to  any  such 

22  loan,  or  to  make  a  decision  based  on  such  evaluation  and 

23  counseling  w'ith  respect  to  the  dollar  amount  of  any  such 

24  loan. 
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I;/  a  i^U!  or  iuan^  lii-^urod  antler  tlm  part  or  under  a  program 
ol  a^ate  or  oi  a  nuiii)roiit  private  insutiuiun  or  orgain7,a- 

4  tion  covered  by  an  agreeiiicnt  under  socium  428  (n)  of  tliis 

5  Act  a  special  allowantu'for  each  quarter  of  eaca  calendar 
year  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  percentage,  a.s  determined 

^   under  paragraph  (2),*of  the  average  unpuhi  balance  of 
,   j;.   lii'^lHi/Ned  prineipal  (mi*!  hu hiding  hiteie>t  addid  to  princi- 
9  p'li)  of  all  MU'h  loans  held  b}  >{\vh  holder  durin^r  such- 

10  whirh  halanre  >iiail  he  con»puted  :n  u  nmnner 

11  undrr  regulations  oi  the  <'*.iniii5»  uu-r. 

32  perrentage.  a^  aetenuined  under  this  ;mra- 

]  5  graph,  for  pin'pii<<^<  oi  (icrernilninir  the  <peoial  ailowanrc 
H  for  a  ^piarler  (o  ;»(»ld(  i^  of  Iimij-  muu  paja^i  jph  ^1),  >iiall 
l.')  he  :]  per  crutuni  aho\o  (h*'  per  eviAwiw  wnirh  roMresonls 
W  the  nnaiio  iitreirM  **}mun  h\  ninrr\-uay  'irra<ur-  hiik 
17   for  that  ipiarter.  / 

1^  The  -pr<ial  ailo^anee  ■•>la)»ii-lHt*  f<»r  anv  such 

19  «|Uarter  shall  !»r  payable  at  M.t  h  alter  :hc*'  elo>e  of 

20  >ueh  period,  a-  nmy  W  ^peutaii  ;»\  or  pur-uant  to  regula- 

21  M»UH  pnunul^fjifed  b\   fin   {  oiu^ui^^'utiwr  under  this  sub- 

22  ^eetion.  The  holder  oi^A  m^u  \Mtu  re>peet  to  whieh  any  ^ 
2:5   ^uc'li  aliMwauee  is  ro  hr  pun!  -1m!I  he  deemed  to  have  a  con- 
2i    tr.ietu.tl  ri^lit.  a-  liu*  I  niieti  Stale-,  to  receive  iUch 
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1  allowance  from  the  Coinmissioncrj  subject  to  tlic  cuuditioii 

2  that  such  holder  shall  submit  to  tlie  Commissioner,  at  such 
8  time  or  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  proper, 

4  such  information  as  may  be  required  by  regulation  for  the 

5  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  his  'fuiyi- 

6  tions  under  this  subsection  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

7  this  subsection. 

8  -     ''state  guakaxtee  agexcies 

9  ''Sec.  428.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  or  any  nonprofit  insti- 

10  tntion  or  organijtTition  may  enter  into  an  agreement  witif  the 

11  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  entitling  students  who  re- 

12  ceive  loans  which  are  insured  under  a  student  loan  insurance 

13  program  of  that  State,  institution,  or  organization  to  have 

14  made  on  their  behalf  the  payments  provided  for  in  subsortion 

15  (a)  of,  section  428A  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that 

16  the  student  loan'  insurance  program— 

17  ,  ^  "(A)  authorizes  the  insurance  of  not  less  than 
"^8  $1,000  nor  more  than  $1,500  (except  iijjhose -cases 

19  where  the  Commissioner  determines,  pursuant  to  regula- 

^^20  tions  prescribed  by  him,  that  a  higher  amount  is  war- 

21  ranted  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part 

22  with  respect  to  students  engaged  in  spcfiialized  training 

23  requiring  exceptionally  high  costs  of  educa(ion) ,  in  loans 
•^4  to  any  individual  student  in  any  academic  year  or  its 
25  %nvalent  '(as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
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Commissioner),  which  limit  shall  not  be  deemed  ex- 

2  ceoded  by  a  line  of  credit  under  which  actual  payments 

3  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  will  not  be  made  in  any 

4  such  year  in  excess  of  such  annual  limit;  and  provides 

5  that  the  aggregate  insured  unpaid  principal  amount  of 

6  all  such  insured  loans  made  to  any  student  shall  not  at 
^        any  time  exceed  S5,000  in  the  case  of  any  student  who 

has  successfully  completed  a  program  of  undergraduate 
education,  and  $10,000  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or 
professionrtl  student  (as  defined  by  regulations  of  the 
CommHsioner  and  including  any  loans  which  are  insured 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  or  by  a  State  or 
nonprofit  institution,  organization  with  which  the  Com- 
mif.sioner  has  an  agreement  under  this  part  made  to  such 
person  before  he  became  a  graduate  or  professional 
8ni<|ii»nt) ; 

"(B)  authorizes  the  insurance  of  loans  to  any  indi- 
vidual student  for  at  least  six  academic  years  of  study 
or  tlicir  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  rom]]ij>sioncr) ; 

**iV)  provides  that  (i)  the  student  borrower  shall 
be  entitled  to  ac^elenUe  without  penalty  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  an  insured  !^an,  (ii)  except  as  provided  in 
Mili^tMtion  (v)  of  this  section,  the  period  of  any  insured 
loan  niay  not  exceed  fifteen  year^  {excluding  periods 
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1  .during  which  iu^U^ihnfiM^  s  t  .  n'  t-jpa'  '»M«fl  \ 

2  under  >K'  '^^n  427  ^i-^  f'  /  ^*  ,  #  iV< •  fhut  ( i  e>ocu- 

8        ttca  of  the  note  or  otliei  Antten  evldenco  of  tbe  !oan, 

r 

4  and  (iih  the  nolo  or  other  writlon  evidence  of  any  loan 
t  *  jaay  contain  sucii  provi.^io.ifi  ri  iatin^  to  repayment  in  the 
6  event  oi  default  hy  the  borrow^^r  as  may  be  authorized 
7'       by  regnlations  of  the  Commissioner  in  effort  at  the  time  , 

8  8acb  note  or  written  evidence  \yi^<  executed; 

9  "(T))  snbject  to  '«nbpr>'f;i£:rnplH  (V)  and  (K)  nf 
lU  this  paracnapn»  provides  th.it  repnum  ni  kun^  ^huW  he 
'*l         "n  installments  owt  n  pciioti  nf  not  Ic^^  than  your^ 

nor  more  than  ten  year*  (exHudinir  period^  during 
which  installnient^i  of  principal  nn-d  uot  he  paid  under 
section  427  (.\)  i'J)  (V)  )  hoiriuning  n*>t  cnrlier  timn 
*  *  nine  months  nor  later  than  nno  year  after  the  student 
oi»a"^es  to  nnr<«p  a  fnll-tiiuc  com^o  of  srndy  at  an  e!ij;ihle 
institution,  except  that  if  the  prognim  prnxidc"?  for  the 
insurance  uf  loans  for  part-time  study  at  eligible  institu- 

19  tions  the  program  shall  provide  that  such  repayment 

20  period  shall  begin  not  earlier  than  nine  months  nor  later 

21  than  one  year  after  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an 

22  oligible  institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal  fuU- 

23  time  academic  workload  as  determined  h\  the  in<*titution ; 

24  **  (E)  authorizes  interen  «»n  rh.c  unpaid  balance  of 
23        the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate  jjot  in  excr^sj?  of  7  per  centum 
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per  annum  on  i]u  nuuah]  'irinriiuil  tmiuiicc  of  the  loan 
(excIuNivt'  f)i  an/  pwuiUuu  lor  IjiiMnauce  whirh  nia\  be 
parsed  ()n  io  the  borrower)  :  ' 

ih-nr  s  no^  k'->  than  80  per  centum  oi  the 
unpaiii-{)riiu  ipal  Ui  imin^  insured  under .tlie  prograui; 

i  *  iG)  doeN  not  provide  for  eoIleerifUi  of  an  e\re>sue 
insuranee  premium;  -  \ 

MH)  provides  rliar  the  li(/elil^  of  the  loan  in- 
^'iranct  pro^^mm  will  noi  lie^enii'd  my  studrn?  -  h»  h 
vWn'iUk  for  intt  re-t  benefits  ujider  >vi       428A  utl  (1) 
und        exrej*!  in  the  ea-»  ol  !<»an-  i,i  ule  hy  ?u»  in-tn- 
mentallfv  of  a  ^Jale  ()reli<.Mble  in^tiui^  ^ni  : 

pru\ides  that  a  -f'idenf  ma>  obtain  aiunance 
und^  r  *he, program  for  a  bfjin  foi  «ny  year  of  -tudy  at 
an  eligible  institution; 

'  (J)  in  the  case  of  a  State  program,  provides 
that*  sM'h  S:at^  prt>gram  adniinli^tered  by  a  single 
Statv  oj  b\  one  o?  more  nonprofii  private  insti- 

Mitioij^  >r  oii^ivii/  ^Uiiti^  imd«  r  the  supervision  of  a  ^injjle 

'    K)  proMiits  (hat  t!ie        of  'li  •  )mymeru/oN"  n 
oorrov.or  thirini;  any  \ear  Tif  an^^  repavuunt  period  with 
re<pe^4^to  rhe  a^'irregatc  uiu-mv  of  all  lt>an^  to  that  i)or- 
rower  '.vhioh  are  (i)  iuMired  under  this  pari,  or  (ii) 
made  by  a  St<ite  or  the  rj>iiiUiisi;i(>ner  under  section  \ 
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428A(a)  (1)  (B)  shall  not  be  less  than  $360  or  the 
balance  of  all  such  loans  (together  with  interest  thotc:^ 
on) ,  whichever  amount  is  less;  and 

"  (L)  provides  tliat  periodic  installments  of  princi- 
pal  need  not  be  paid,  but  interest  shall  accrue  and  be 
paid  during  any  period  (i)  during  \vhioh  the  borrower 
is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an  eligible  in- 
stitution, (ii)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  duripg  which 
the  borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  (iii)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during 
which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  iinder 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three  years 
during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  full-time 
volunteer  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
•of  1^73. 

"(2)  Such  an  agreemenl.shall— 

"  (A)  provide  that  the  holder  of  any  such  loan* will 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  at  such  time 
or  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  state- 
ments containing  such  infonnation  as  may  be  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Commissioner  to  determine  the  amount  of'  the  pay- 
ment which  he  must  make  ^^i^h  re^^pect  to  that  loan; 

'*(B)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  nec> 
e>>^rj'  to  protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
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States  and  promote  the  purposes  of  this  part,  iiidudin" 

2  such  provisions  as  may' he  nece^sarj-  for  tlie  purpose  of  / 

3  section  43^  and  as  are  agreed  to  hy  the  Commissioner 

4  and  tlie  State  6r  nonprofit  private  organization  or  institu- 

5  tion,  as  tlie  case  may  he;  and 

G  "(C)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in  sucli  form 

7  and  containing  such  infonnation  as  the  Commissioner  s 

8  may  reasonahly  require  to  carry  out  his  function  under 
^        this  part  and  for  keeping  sueh  records  and  for  afTordino- 

10  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  nec- 

11  cssaiy  to  assure  the  cx)rreotrici;s  and  verification  of  sueh 

12  <  reports. 

13  "(b)  (])  The  Conimii?sioner  may  enter  into  a  guaranty 
H  agreomen^t  with  any  State  or  any  nonprofit  private  iiistitu- 

tion  or  organization  with  whicli  he  has  an  agreement  pursu- 
it ant  to  subsection  (a),  wheSy  the  Commissioner  shall 
1"^  ^  undertake  [o  reimbur^e  it,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 

he  may  estabHsh,  in  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
li>  amount  expended  by  it  in  discharge  of  its  insuranee  obiiga- 

20  tion.  incurred  under  its  loan  insurance  program,  with  respect 

21  to  losses  (resulting  from  the  default  of  the  student  borrower) 

22  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  any  insured  loan,  including  interest 

23  due  before  the  date  of  such  expenditure,  with  respect  to 

24  NNhich  ft  portion  of  the  intereM  (A)  is  payable  hy  Uie  (\)m- 
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3  misslouei:,  under  subsection  (a),  or  (B)  would  be  payable 

2  under  st^ch  subsocti  m  but  for  the  borrower's  lack  of  need. 

3  The  Comini^sl.irior  shall  make  no  relmbursoment  of  losses 

4  under  this  slIf^^ect;on  to  any  State  wIiLb  conducts  a  student 

5  loan  insuruFice  progrun  or  to  any  institution  or  organization 
(5  which  ib  auth^uzed  b}  a  State  to  conduct  j>uch  a  program  fur 

7  that  State  if  . urogram  di;nics  access  to  any  s>tudent  who 

8  resides  in  il  at  Slate,  on  the  basi.N  of  the  location  of  the  cli- 
.9  gible  institution  which  such  student  attends. 

jp  "(-)  The  ruarantv  agrecjnent— 

l{  "(A)  shall  sf^t  fortli  such  admiuis|rativc  and  fiscal 

y>  prur'';^un  >  s\<  n»ar  lie  neco^^jj'y  to  ^ro^toet  Uie  United 

]:>  StMt**^  fr  >::;  tlic  risk  of  unreasonable  loss  lliorennder,  to 

li  injure  pr>p'*r  and  efficient  administration  of  the  loan 

Ij  in  ^  rancc  program,  and  l>  a^vlfe  that  due  diligence  will 

K  l»t  exercised  \ii  th^  collei  tion  ol  loans  hisured  under  tlie 

IT  program ; 

1^*  (B)  /iul!  o.ovidc  foi  iuakiiiii:  r.ich  icports,  in  such 

2f>  ItTin  .Mid  •  «:  *.-'Ming  surh  infoni.ation,  as  the  Connnis- 

2<!  sior«»r  may  reasonably  require  to  Cfirry  out  his  functions 
un»'  '       ^nSse^iion,       ^o**  keeping  su^^h  records  and 

2-  f-^**  ntTording  i-uch  a-'^'e^'i  'Ji  »reto  as  the  Commissioner 

Ho  may  find  ueoes^'iry  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 

2*  fication  of  ^i/h  n^ports;  * 
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"  (C)  shall  set  forth  adequate  aisuronce  that,  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  any*  loan  insured,  under  the  loan 
insurance  program  as  may  bo  guaranteed  by  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  undertaking  of 
the  Commissioner  under  the  guaranty  agreement  is  ac- 
ceptable in  full  satisfaction  of  State  law^or  regulation 
requiring  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve; 

"(D)  shall  provide  that  if,  after  the  Commissioner 
has  made  pa}7nent  under  the  .guaranty  agreement  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  any  loan,  any  payments  are  made  in  discharge  of  the 
obligation  incuired  by  the  borrower  with  r^pect  to 
such  loan  (including  any  payments  of  interest  accruing 
on  such  loan  after  such  payment  by  the  Commissioner) , 
there  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioner  (for  .de- 
posit in  the  fund  established  by  section  431)  such  pro- 
.portion  of  the  amounts  of  such  payments  as  is  deter 
mined  (in  accordance  withVegulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner)  to  represent  his  equitable  share  thereof, 
but  shall  not  otherwise  provide  for  subrogation  of  the 
United  Spates  to  the  pghU  of  any  insurance  beneficiary: 
Provided,  Tiu^t,  excepTas  the  Commissioner  may  other- 
wise by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  provide,  amounts  to 
paid  by  a  borrower  on  such  a  loan  shall  be  first  applied 
in  reduction  of  principal  owing  on  such  loan; 

^   G  1  »;»  , 
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I  "(E)  n  State  which  conducts  n  student'lonn  insur- 
"2        ance  program  or  an  institution  or  organization  which  is 

3  -^thorized  by  a  State  to  conduct  such  a  program  for  that 

4  State  shall  receive  an  administrative  allowance  from  the 

5  Commissioner  which  shall  be  equal  to  an  amount  per 

6  '    fiscal  year  which  is  equal  to  U  per  centum  of  the  total 

7  amount  of  the  loans  insured  in  such  fiscal  year  by  such 

8  State,  insiitutiou,  or  organization ;  and 

9  "(F)  may  include  *^uch  other  provisions  as  may 
10        be  necessary  to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

II  "(3)  To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations  of  the 
12  Commissioner,  a  guaranty  agreement  under  this  subsec- 
iZ   tion  ma}  contain  provisions  which  permit  such  forbear- 

ance  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  panics  to  an  injured  loan  and  ap- 
proved  by  the  insurer. 

"(4)    For  purposes  of  this  subsection,   the  terms 
"insurance  bcnefuiary"  and  'Ulrfault"  >hall  ha\c  the  mean- 

^•^   ings  assigned  to  them  by  secfion  430  fe). 

'^^^  '*(5)  In  the  case  of  any  guaranty  agreement  entered 
into  prior  to  September  1,  1969,  with  a  State  or  non- 
profit  private  institution  or  organization  with  which  the 
Commissioner  has  in  cfTect  on  that  date  an  agreement 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectioi^,  or  section  9(b) 
of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insuranc^^Act 

2^  of  1965,  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
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1  section,  the  Commissioner  may,  in  accordance  with  the 

2  tenns  of  this  subsection,  undertake  to  guarantee  loans 

3  described  in  paragraph  (1)  which  are  insured  by  such 

4  «tatp.  institution,  or  organization  and  are  outstanding  on 

5  Hie  date  of  exeei.tioir  of  the  guaranty  agreement,  but  only 
G  with  respect  to  defaults  occurring  after  the  execution  of 

7  such  gunraiity  agreement  or,  if  later,  -  after  ^ts  effective 

8  date.  ' 

.0  "(c)  No  provision  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
K)    (other  than  sections  407(a)  (2)  (D)  and  427(b)  of  this 

11  Act)   or  of  any  State   (other  than  a  statute  applicable  . 

12  principally  to  such  State's  student  loan  insurance  pro- 

13  gram)  which  liirfits  the  rate  or  amount  of  interest  payable 

14  •  on  loans  shall  apply  io\  loan— 

"(n  which ^bears  interest  (exclusive  of  any  prcr 

16  miuni  for  insurance)  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  atr 

17  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  7  per  centnm  per  annum,  and 

1«  "(2)  which  is  insured  (A)  by  the  United  Staler 

lf»  under  this  part,  or  (B)  by  a  State  or  nonprofit  institu- 

20  tion  or  organization  under  a  program  covered  by  an 

21  agreement  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
"2  section. 

2'i    "CEBTII'ICATI-:  OF  FEDERAL  LOAN  IJf.SrRAXCK— EFF-T^TrVE 

-*  DATE  OF  INSrRANOE 

25  "SEr.  429.  («)(l)  If.  „pon  application  l,y  an  eligible 

26  lender,  made  upon  such  form,  containing  mch  information 

j 


1  and  supported  by  ^uch  evidence  as  the  Commissioner  may 

2  require,  and  otherwise  in  conformity  with  this  section,  the 

* 

3  Commissioner  finds  that  the  applicant  has  made  a  loan  to 

4  an  eligible  .student  \\hich  is  insurable  under  the  provisions 

5  of  this  part,  he  may  issue  to  die  applicant  a  certificate  of  in- 

6  surance  coveruig  the  loan  and  setting  forth  the  amount  and 

7  terms  of  the  insurance.    *  »  • 

8  "  (2)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of  insurance 

9  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  become  effective  upon 

10  the  date  of  issuance  of  tlie  ceitificate,  except  that  the  Com- 

11  missioner  is  authorized,  in  accordaiice  \\ith  regulations,  to 

12  ii>sue  coniinitment^  with  respect  to  proposed  loans,  or  with 

13  respect  to  Hne»  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit,  submitted  by 

14  eligible  leriders,  and  in  that  event,  upon  compliance  with 

15  subsection  (a)  (1)  by  the  lender,  the /certificate  of  insurance 

16  may  be  issued  effective  as  of  tlie  date  when  any  loan,  or  any 

17  payment  by  the  lender  pursuant  to  a  line  of  credit,  to  be 

18  covered^ by  such  insurance  was  made.  Such  insurance  shall 

19  cease  to  be  effective  upon  sixty  days*  default  by  the  lender 

20  in  the  payment  of  anj  installment  of  the  premiums  payable 

21  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

22  "(3)  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 

23  (a)  (1)  shall  contain  (A)  an  agreement  by  the  applicant 

24  to  pay,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  the  premiums  fixed 
2.3^  l)y  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  snhsection  (c),  and  (B) 


1  an  agreement  hy  the  applicant  that  if  the  loan  is  covered  by 

2  injurairce  the  applicant  will  suhnilt  such  supplementary  re- 

3  ports  and  .statements  during  the  efTeotive  period  of  the  lean 

4  agreement,  upon  sudi  forms,  at  such  timc$,  and  containing 
T)  5uch  infonnation  rrs  tlie  Conunksioner  may  prescribe  by  or 
(,   pursuant  to  regulation. 

7  (1)  In  He«  of  requiring  a  separate  in??ui'anoe  ap- 

8-  plication  and  issuing  a  sepaiate  ccr( ideate* of  insurance  for 
^9  each  student  loan  made  by  an  ^Hgible  fender  as  provided 

10  In  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may,  in  accordance 

11  with  regulations  consistent  with  section  424,  issue  to  any 

12  eligible  lender  apphing  thertfur  a  certificate  of  comprehen- 

13  sive  insurance  co\erage  whkh  shall,  without  further  action 

14  by  the  Commissioner,  insure  all  insurable  loans  made  by 

15  that  lender,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  certificate  and  before 
IG   a  specified  date  which  oc-curs  before  the  date  di  termlmd  f«»r 

17  the  State  in  which  tlie  lender  is  located  by  tlie  operation  of 

18  section  423  (a)  (1),  within  the  limits  of  an  aggregate  maxi- 

19  nlum  amount  stated  in  the  certificate.  Such  regulations  may 

20  provide  for  (tmditioning  such  insurance*  with  respect  to  any 

21  loan,  upon  ccmpliante  hy  the  lender  with  such  requirements 

22  (to  be  stated  or  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  certificate)  ' 

23  as  in  the  rDUiniissiiuur's  judgment  will  best  adiicve  the  pur- 

24  pove  ol  tliis  subsectlim  wbllt  pn»tcctirig  the  financial  interest 

25  of  the  rnitcil  States  and  pn»moting  the  objei  tivcs  of  thi> 
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1  part,  including  (but  not  limited  Jq)  provisions  as  io  thu 

2  reporting  of  sucli  loans  and  information  rele\anf  thereto  to 

3  the  Commissioner,  and  as  to  tlie  payment  of  initial  and  other 

4  premiums  and  the  effeat  of  default  tliereiu,  and  including 

5  pronsion  for  confirmation  by  the  Cunimissioner  from  time 

6  to  tlnu*  (thnmgli  iMidor-euu  nt  of  the  ccrtifiinti*)  of  the  co^ 

7  erage  of  speinfic  new  loans  by  .suoh  certificate,  which  con- 

8  firniation  >liall  be  inconte>table  in  the  Commis5loner  in  the 

9  absence  tif  fraud  or  mi^repre^lntation  of  fact  or  patent  error. 
10  "  (2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  comprehensive  in- 
U  surance  co\  erage  issued  under  this  suksection  grants  to  a  stu- 

12  dent  a  line  of  credit  extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date  speci- 

13  fied  in  that  certificate,  loans  or  payments  thereon  made  by 

14  the  holder  after  that  date  pursuant  to  tlie  lin'^^of  credit  shall 
V)  not  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  coverage  (A  that  certifi- 
16  rate  except  as jnay  be  specifi<mlly  pro\ided  tlierein,  but,  suh.- 
n  ject  to  the  limitations  of  section  424,  the  Commissioner  may, 

18  In  accordance  with  re|^ulatl«in<i,  make  commitments  to  insure 

19  such  future  h>an.s  or  payment.s,  and  buch  commitments  ma>  be 

20  honored  either  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  or  by  inclusion 

21  of  such  insurance  ]J  comprehensi\e  coverage  under  this  sub- 

22  section  for  the  period^or  periods  in  which  such  future  loans 
2;J  or  payments  are  made. 

24S^    *'(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to  regulations, 

23  charge  for  insurance  on  enJi  loanr  under  this  port  a  premium. 
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1  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  i  per  centum  per 

2  year  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  such  loan  (excluding 

3  interest  added  to  principal) ,  payable  on  advance,  at  such 

4  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 

5  missioner.  Such  rDgulatiou*  pay  provide  that  sudi  premium 

6  shall  not  be  payable,  or  if  paid  sliall  be  refundable,  with  re- 

7  ^poct  to  any  period  after  default  in  the  payment  of  principal 

8  or  interest  or  after  tbe  borrawer  has  died  ur  bwumes  totally 

9  and  permanently  disabled,  if  (!)  notice  of  such  default  or 

10  other  event  has  been  duly  given,  and  (2)  requests  for  pay- 

11  ment  of  the  loss  insured  against  has  been  made  or  the  Com- 

12  missioner  has  made  such  payment  on  his  own  motion  pursu- 

13  ant  to  section  430  (a) . 

14  "  (J)  The  rights  of  an  eligible  lender  arising  under  insur- 

15  ance  evidence  by  a  certificate  of  insurance  issued  to  it  under 
this  secfcion  may  be  assigned  as  security  by  such  lender  only 

1^  io  another  eligible  lender,  and  subjj>ct  to  regulation  by  the 
18  Commissioner. 

W>        "  (e)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations  "of  two  or  more 

20  federally-insured  loans  obtained  by  a  student  borrower  in  any 

21  fisfcal  year  into  a  single  obligntion  evidenced  by  a  single  in- 

22  strument  of  indebtedness  shall  not  affect  the  insumnce  by  the 

23  United  Sjates.  If  the  loans  tJius  consolidated  are  covered  by 

24  separate  certificates  of  insurance  issued  under  Mibsectiou  (a) . 
2^   the  Commissioner  may  upon  suirendcr  of  the  onghuil  certifi- 
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1  cates  issue  a  new  certificate  of  insurance  in  accordance  with 

2  that  subsection  upon  the  consolidated  obligation;  if  they  ;^re 

3  covered  by  a  single  c^mpr^^hensive  certificate  issued  under 

4  subsection  (b) ,  the  Conunissioiier  may  amend  that  certificate 

5  accordingly. 

6  **DBFAULT  OF  STUDKNT  UNDER  FEDERAL  LOAN  INSURANCE 

7  PROGRAM 

8  ''Sec.  430.  (a)  Upon  default  by  the  student  borrower 

9  un^any  loan  covered  by  Federal  loan  insurance  pursuant  to 

10  this  part^and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  suit  or  other 

11  enforcement  proceedings  upon  security  for  that  loan,  the 

12  insurance  beneficiary  shall  promptly  notify  the  Commis- 

13  sioncr,  and  the  Commissioner  shnll  if  requested  (at  that 
14-  time  ur  after  further  collection  cflortt;)  by  the  beneficiarj*,  or 
ir)  may  on  his  own  motion,  if  the  insurance  is  still  in  effect,  pay 

16  to  the  beneticiary  tlic  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by  tlie 

17  insured  upon  that  loan  as  boon  as  thai  amount  has  been  deter- 

18  mined.  The  "amount  of  the  loss"  on  an"  loan  shtxil,  for  the 
-19  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  subsectfon  (b) ,  be  deemed 

20  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  impaid  balance  of  the  principal 

21  amount  and  interest. 

22  "  (h)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  amount 

23  of  the  loss  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  ;  the  United  States 
24,  s*haJl  be  suhro^cati'd  for  all  of  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the 
25  obligation  upon  the  insured  loan  and  shall  he  entitled  to  an 
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1  assignmeaf  of  die  noiv  or  other  evidence  of  tbe  insured  loan 

2  by  iIk*  in.surHiu  e  l)eiiefuiar>'.  If  the  net  recovery  .made  by 
,1  the  CHmnii-.Nloiitr  on  a  loan  aflei  dt  duction  of  the  cost  of  that 
4  ri*ruuT\  («nt  hiiiiii*;;  M*a.->(»iiabh  adiiiini^tnitive  r(,sLs)  exceeds 
"i  thv  Hiuoiuit  (4  tlic  iovs,  the  ('n.cc^s  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
h  iiwured. 

7         "(i  )  N"th:npc  in  ibis  >^eetioi!  or  in  this  part  shall  be 
construed  tj  preclude  anv  furebearame  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
if   studfnt  borr»»wf»r  whith  ina^  be  ajjreed  upon  by  the  parties 
iu   to  the  in.^ureil  loan  and  appnned  by  the  Commissioner  or 
XI    to  pretlude  forbearaute  In  the  Commissioner  in  the  enforce- 
merit  uf  the  Initured  obllgatiun  aft^T  payment  on  that  iiisur- 
l  i  ance. 

14  "  (^')  Nothin^r  ill  thi'*  section  or  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
j^tnsed  K>  ex^^^^  the  holdt-r  of  a  federally  insured,  loan  from 
It,  e.\<ni^laj;  re/t^onabh  tare  and  diligence  hi  the  making  and 
17  tollectinn  of  hnuis  under  the  provisions  of  this  part.  If  the 
i%  (  0JIl^u^>IoIler,  afttr  rea.sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
I'l  luarifijT  to  an  ell^llt  hjuh  r,  finds  that  it  has.  subsUmtially 
2ii  failed  to  ext^rcise  such  care  and  diligence  or  to  make  the 
jl  reports  and  sfatements  required  under  section  428A{a)  (3) 
SJ  and  *^.»^f  h'Ui  429  (a)  (o) .  >r  to  pay  the  required  Federal  loan 
jA  Insurant  t  prt'inlum^.  hi^  .^hall  disqualify  that  lender  for  further 
J4  Federal  inM.ran.  i  s :;  !  ,iri  .  ;:ranted  pursuant  to  this  part  until 
ht  i-^  ^atis^lu!  that  It^  failure  has  ceased  and  finds  that  there 

bo 
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1  \>  reasonable  a?5suram*e  that  the  lender  will  in  the  future 

2  exercise  necessarj  lau^ud^igei^     comply  with  such 

3  requirements,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

4  "  ((')  As  iiNcd  in  this  section—- 

5  the  term  'insurance  benefleiarj*'  means  the 
{y  iriMired  or  it^  authorized  assignee  in  accordance  with  sec- 

7  lion  429(d)  ;and 

8  "(2)  the  \m\\  *dcf;iuh'  inchidi's  only  such  defaiih> 
y  as  have  existed  for  (A)  one  hundred  and  twenty  day<  in 

10  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  repayable  in  nu)nthl>  in- 

11  htalhnents,  or  (B)  one  hundred  and  eighty  da\^  in  the 

12  case  of  a  loan  nhieh  is  repayable  in  less  frequent  install- 
i:i  menti?. 

U  '                        'MNSl  KAN(  K  I  t  N'l) 

1.')  "8k(\  4:U.  (a)  There  i<  hereb>  established  a  student 

10  loan  insurance  fund  (hereinafter  in  this  sectii>n  called  the 

1"  'fund')  vvbith  shall  l»e  a\ailiible  N\ithoiil  fi^^eal  year  limita 

IH  tion  to  the  Commissioner  for  niakin^^  pianu  his  in  conne(  tion 

\U  with  the  default  of  loans  insured  b\  him  undir  this  part,  or  in 

20  connection  with  pa>nients  under  a  guaranty  agrc.-nant  under 

2\  section  428(b).  All  amiamts  received  b3^Thc  Commissioner 


22  as  premium  char*;e>  tor  insiinUK  e  and  a^s  ret\4^s,  eanilni^s, 

2'.>  pro(*ceds  diirived  from  any  claini  or  onicrai5:H*tA^cqiured  by, 

2-1  the  rommi<^itmer  in  connection  \\ij,li  hi^  operations  under 

20  this  ^art,  an^l  any  othci  immtT^rpnqKTlu  or  assets  derived 
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1  hy  the  Conimis>iuner  i'mm      iiiKratlons  in  anumtmi  with 

2  this  section,  .^hall  be  dt^ponirod  in  the  fiUid.  All  puvments  iu 

3  connection  with  the  default  of  Umm  insured  by  the  Commis- 

4  siuiief  under  tlijs  part,  (»r  in  connection  with  suclt  ^mranty 
:>  agreeuK-nts  shall  be  paid  fnun  the  fuiid.  Money-  in  the  fund 
<>  not  needed  fur  current  operations  under  this  .set^titui  may  be 
7  invested  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  a.^  to  prin- 
^>  tipal  rthd  inlere>t  by  the  FniJed  Srates.  ^ 

"(b)  If  ill  any  time  the  moneys  in  thi-  fund  aie  in.'^ufTi- 

J<»   eient  to  make  payments  in  (i^uut^  thm  with  tlie  defatilt  of  any 

H   loan  iitsurd  by  the  C  Vunmissioner  under  tbi^_4)art,  or  in 

1-  connection  with  any  ^nmmnsj  a^rreement  made  under  seetjtm 

428(b) ,  the  f%)mmi>-ioner  is  au?h*>nzed  to  i^^sii^ruTthe  Sec- 

ret^iry  of  the  Treasury  not(*s  or  other  obligations  in  sueh 

form<  and  denominations,  be;irin^  such  maluritirs,  nnd  ^^ub- 

jecl  to  such  terms  and  conditions  a-  ma\  be  pr<*^erilH^d  by  the 

('onuni-siont-r  with  the  appmxa!  *»f  flu*  »S«^n'tarv  of  iht- 

Treasury.  Sinh  not*  v      otbor  obli^ratinns  ^hall  bear  interest 

at  a  rate  drtirmined  b\  the  S«  ruMarv  or  tm  TreaMirv.  taking 

-     ^nto  considrmtion  .the  furrrnt  Awru^i-  umrkH  \i«*ld  on  out- 

-'^    standing  markiitable  obligation-  (»f  tin*  I'nited  State-  of  eom- 
»>•> 

panilde  matunln's  dnrins:  the  month  pnieding  the  isMsanee 
of  the  not(»-  or  other  obligation.^.  Tbf  Set n-fary  ^'f  fh*-  Tn^a- 
wry  is  aufhori/*Hl  and  dirrded  iu  ptin-baM-  any  notes  and 
other  obligjttinns  isMird  Inreundrr  and  for  timi  pnrpoM-  be  is 
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1  RUtlu>ri/eJ  to  u^e  as  a  pablii  debt  tnui-iutivii  the  proiecd^ 

2  from  the  -ale  >f  any  >e<unlie>  i»u((I  under  the  Sri  ond  Lib- 

3  em  BfMid  Art,  aN  aiiieiMled.  and  llic  [mnM»>rs  U*i  whuh 
•1  >eeuriiicv  nuy  hv  i-siu'd  uudu  ibal  Aet.  as  ainciMbd.  are 
5  tAfnuhd  III  iiiiliidr  any  pan  ltase  of  mu  h  notes  and  obli^rti- 
«  tioiiN.  T]w  Seeri»lary  of  the  Trra-ury  may  at  ans  time 

7  uny  of  the  maef;  oi  <Uber  oblitraiion^i  aeqnired  by  htm  und<  r 

8  tl5i>.  Nub^i'i  tioii.  All  redemptions.  pureba>eN  and  ^ailiN  by  tin 
0  Smet.irv  of  tin-  Trea>nry  of  nub  note^  or  oibrr  oldijrationv 

10  shul!  br  tr^^tJed  a-^  publi*'  drbl  transit lit*n ^  <»f  the  Tniled 

11  Urates,  Sum>  borrow  td  under  tbi*>  MibM'ition  Jmll  bv  de- 
1-  |M»Mu  d  in  llie  fund  and  redtinpilott  of  >ueh  not(--  and  obli^a- 
1  '  lifiiv  <hall  b<-  madt'  by  the  (%iminl»ioner  from  sueh  fund. 

'  Skc  .  4:12.  (a)  In  ibe  perf«»rniant  e  of,  and  with  re^peet 
to.  the  fumtion>.  pi>\\('r>.  Mn\  dutit  -  \<  Mc'd  in  him  by  thi^ 
*  *    part,  the  ( *ommi«?^ioner  niay— - 

(1)  prescribe  Mieb  recfubuion^  a^  may  be  neeessury 
to  carrv'  out  »be  purpo^ej^  of  thi-s  part ; 

**f2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  rec<>rd  of  a 
•^^         State  having  general  jurisdietiun  or  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  and  sueh  district  courts  shall  have 
•-^         juristdietion  cf  ci\il  actionN  arisinij  under  thi^s  part  with- 
out  re^rard  to  the  amount  in  (ontrowrsy.  and  action 
instituted  under  thi^  subsection  by  or  ajrainst  the  Cofii- 
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mis^sioner  shall  survive  uol\v!th^tl]Ul(ling  any  change  in 
Uie  person  occuijying  the  office  of  (^onnnis^iduer  or  any 
vacancy  in  that  office;  bui  no  attaelunent,  injimefion, 
garnishment,  or  other  similar  procesis,  mesne  or  final, 
shall  be  issued  against  tjie  Comniivsioner  or  IM'operty 
under  his  cunlro],  and  nothin<r  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  except  litigation  arising  out  of  activities  ander  tliis 
part  from  the  applicntiun  of  adious  ri()7(h)  and  2679 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  6ectJon  316 
of  Title  6. 

"(3)  include  in  any  contract  for  Federal  loan 
insurance  such  teVms.  conditiouj^,  and  covenants  relating 
to  repayment  of  principal  and  payment  of  interest,  relat- 
ing t(*  his  obligations  and  right>  und  to  thuse  of  eligible 
lenders,  and  borrowers  in  case  of  default,  and  relating 
to  such  other  matters  as  tlie  Pominissioncr  determines 
to  be  necesNfin  .to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  part 
will  be  achieved;  and  an>  term,  conditicui,  and  (o\enant 
niadf  pursuant  l<>  this  ciau>e  or  anv  other  provisions  of 
this  part  may  be  modified  by  ^he  Conmii.N^ionrr  if  he 
determints  tluil  modifiuition  \>  ii((e.s>ary  to  protect  tin 
financial  intercut  of  the  United  States; 

**{4)  subject  to  the  specific  Hniilaiions  in  iIun  part, 
consent  to  the  niodlfifation,  with  re>pc<'t  to  rate  of  inter- 
est, time  of  pavment  of  any  in^tallm(•hl  of  prindpid  and 
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interest  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any  otlior  provision 
of  any  note  or  olher  insinnncnt  evrdencing  a  loan  which 
has  been  insured  by  him  under  this  part ; 

(5)  enforce,  pay,  or  coniproniise,  any  claim  on,  or 
arising  because  of,  any  such  insurance  or  any  guarantee 
iigrecnient  under  section  42H(]))  :  and 

"(6)  enforce,  pay,  cofnproinihe.  waive,  or  release 
any  right,  title,  claim,  lien  or  demand  howc\er  aapnred, 
including  any  equity  or  any  rijjht  or  n  demption. 
*'  (h)  The  Conunis'sioncr  >lm!l,  wlih  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial i>perations  arising  hy  rvnaoti  of  this  part— 

**  (1)  prepare  annually  ami  ^^nhniit  a  budget  piogram  ^ 
a-  provided  for  N\holly  owned  (lournment  corpunitions 
by  the  Ooveniment  Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

"(2)  maintain  witli  respect  to  hisurance  under  this 
part  an  integral  set  of  accounts,  which  shall  be  audited 
annually  by  the  General  Accounting  OfTu  e  in  accordance 
j  with  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial 
corporate  transactions,  as  provided  by  section  105  of  tlic 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act.  dxcept  tliat  the 
transactions  of  the  Commissioner,  including  the  settle- 
ment of  insurance  claims  and  of  claims  U*r  payments  pur- 
suant  to  section  428,  428A»  and  section  428  and  trans- 
actions related  thereto  and  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  in  connection  v^lili  such  transactions,  shall 

-  7-i'  , 
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1  be  fiiuU  and  conclusive  upon  oil  accounting  and  other 

2  officTiN  <4f  ihv  Governnicnt. 

:\  **PAKTK'IPATI0N  BY  FKDBRAL  CREDIT  U.NIQNS  IN  FKDERAI., 
I  STATE,    AND    PRIVATE   STUDENT    LOAN  IKSpRAXCE 

o        *\Sk(  .  4:):}.  Nutwiibiundiiig  finy  other  provision  of  law, 

7  Federal  credit  unions  ^hnll,  i>uriiuant  to  regulations  of  the 

8  Director  of  ihe  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  have  power 

9  to  make  in^^ured  loans  to  student  members  in  accordance  witii 
Vi  the  pri»\iMoa*.  of  this  part  rehaing  to  federally  insured  loans, 

11  or  in  acf\»rdancc  wiih  tlu  pn»\  ision^  of  an\  State  or  nonprofit 

12  private  *»tudent  loan  iusuranre  progmm  '^^'^h  meets  the  re- 
U   quircmenl^  of  section          (a)  (1)  (C). 

H  "DEFINITION  OF  KI.KilHLE'l^^XDEK 

lo  *'Sic  .  4:54.  (a)  A^'  UM-d  in  thU  part,  the  term  Vli<^ihle 

D;  lender' nl^itn^  (I)  .t  finan*  iai  or  credit  iu-tiuui<m  (including 

IT  an  ii*  unuict  (oinpan\)  wlmli     Mihjecf  to  examination  and 

\><  Mipervivion  h\  an  aju'enry  of  ihe  Tnited  Slater  or  of  any 

1*»  Sratr  or  (J)  a  penxjon  fund  approved  ii\rthe  ( *onuni^^i<»ncr 
for  thi^  pmpi>M  .  the  primary  pnrpii-e  of  uhi<|,     <whei  than 

-I  the  njaking  or  holdinj;  of  Mudeni  hmn^, 

'M'O  I^hr  tino  'Yiuv  of  lu  dir  iiwiui^  an  anMnirfnient  or 

'l^  a^weinen'  hrtwoen  fhe  hinder  :Mid  tht  lionov.cr  wherehv  a 

24  h»aH  i-  paid  on(  l»v  tin  lcn»ler  to  the  l»oin»\\cr  in  animal 

25  iiHfallnieiiN.  01  \vhciei»\  ihr  lender  agrees  to  make,  in  addi- 
l^i  tinn  to  thv  ihirial  loan  additional  hmn>  in  vul,v:npient  year^. 
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1  "DISTBICT  op  COLUatBIA  STUDENT  lOAN  INSUIiANCE 

2  '  PilOGRAM 

f0    3  "Seq.  435.  -(a)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

4  is  authorized  (1)  to  establish  a  student  loan  insurance  pro- 

5  gram  which  meets  the  requirements  of  tiiis  part  for  a  State 
(;  loan  insurance  prof(ram  in  order  to  enter  into  agreements 
7  with  the  Commisi^ioner  fcir  the  purposes  {»f  tliis  title  and  such 
H  Act,  (2)  to  enter  inUi  ,suih  a^n-cnionU  with  the  Cornmis- 
9  sioner,  (3)  to  use  aniuunti?  appropriated  to  such  Board  for 

10  the  pnrp(»ses  of  this  ^ertiou  to  est^ihlish  a  fund  for  such  pur- 

11  poses  and  for  (  xpenses  in  (onneclion  therowitJi.  and  (4)  to 

12  accept  and  u^e  donation^  for  (he  j)urpoM*<  of  this  section. 

13  "(h)  Xotwith-^tandinjr  tlie  pro\ision^  of  any  applicable 
H  law.  if  the  borrower,  on  any  loan  injured  under  the  program 
iry  c^l^ibli^hcd  pu^^uant  to  this  ^^ection,  is  a  minor,  any  oiher- 
Ui  wise  \aiid  note  or  otiier  written  agreement  exenited  bv  him 

17  for  the  purp'we^  of  ^nvh  hm*  ^hal!  *  reate  a  !>inding  obligation. 

18  "(c)  There  are  authorized  t«»  he  appropriated  t<»  the 

19  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Cohnnbia  such  amounts  as  may  be 

20  necessar}'  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  section. 

21  •'JRE^AY^f  ENT  BY  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LOAN'S  OF 

22  DECEASED  OR  DISABLED  liORROWERS 

23  "Sec.  430.  If  a  student  borrower  who  has  received  a  loan 

24  dewibed  in  elause  (A),  (B)»  or  (C)  of  section  428A 

25  (u)  (1)  die?  or  becomes  pemianeiitiy  and  totally  disabled 
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1  (as  de!ennimMl  in  oironlnucc  wiih  rogulationb  of  {\\v  Com- 

2  nn.sj.ioai**r) ,  (lu\U  tlu-  ( Y{iniii>siiMM  r         diM  hargu  (he  bur- 

3  rimerV  lijii»ilit>  u\\  flu  hmn  h\  ropj\iiig  the  ninoiint  owed 

4  on  !nc  lo:ni.  , 

5  **KI.KSIHIMTV  or  INSTITrTIONS 

n        "Siv(\'*4:57.  (ji)  Xohvilii>lj)ndin<,'  any  ollirr  provision 
7   of  iliis  pari,  llir  ( VmuiiksioMrr  i«?  aiUliorlziMl  to  pusnihc  s\uh 
B   n  j^nlallons  as  nia\  lio  ncrcssuy  (o  pro\  u{v  for— 
9  *'(0  "  'i'^^'^^'  •'^"^lit  of  an  rlijrildo  instltnlinn  will)  ro- 

10  gard  io  any  fund?,  uhtaincd  from  a  >lndciit  who  lias  re- 
H  ciM\ed  a  hian  in^^ri•d  uudrr  thi>  pari,  or  inMircd  by  a 
12        Starr  or  ntmprofit  private  instilnlion  or  organization 

with  which  liie  ('oionii>Nion(»r  has  an  ngrornuMit  nndcr  ' 
1"*         scrtion  4L>«(a)  ; 

(ho  ostaliliNlniionl  of  HNHonahlc  standards  of 
finantial  r^^pou^ihilil\  and  ai»pio|»nato  inNtftuliunal  capa- 
])ility  for  llic  administration  by  an  oligilde  institution 
of  a  program  of  student  finaneial  aid  with  respect  to 

19  fundii  olitainVd  from  a  ^Indent  who  bn-^  received  a  loan  in- 

20  sored  under  ibis  pari,  or  insund  by  a  Stale  or  nonprofit 

21  prixate  hi>titntion  or  organization  with  wbicb  the  Coni- 
i)ii<Nioner  has  an  agieeineiit  under  >edio!i  428(a)  ; 

"  {'^)  the  linnfati«)ii,  sn>pension,  or  lenninalion  of 


22 
23 


2**  (he  eligibilii\  under  this  part  of  aiij  otherwise  eligible 
25      ^  institution,  \\lune\er  ihe  (*onnni>Moner  has  deteimiiied, 
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1  after  notice  and  affording  an  opportnnity  for  liearing, 

2  that  such  institution  ha<  violated  or  fjiiled  to  carry  out 

3  any  regulation  prescribed  under  this  part. 

4  ''(h)  The  Connnis^i^^ne^  ^hilll  i)uMi>li  w  li^t  of  State 

5  iigencie.s  whieli  he  detennines  tn  Ik*  rdinldc  .uitliiuity  as  to 
C  the  ({Unlit}  uf  puhlie  pONl.Necundaix  \o(«aItuial  education  in 

7  their  respective  States  for  Ihc  puijni^c  of  dcti rniiiiing  eligi- 

8  iiilily  for  nil  Fedend  Mudenl  nN^i^tfjnce  ]n'^^^i^n<. 

0  '^STI  DKNT  LOAN   MAKKKTIN<;  ASS<)(  lATlOX 

10  "Sk(\  4:5H.  (m)  The  ('()n<rreNN  hcn^hv  derlare>  that  it  is 

11  die  pui'iHiM'  (tf  tir^  st'tlitui  to  ('Ntiddi>h  a  (io\cnuncnt->p(u»- 
Vl  Mired  private  ct)r]M>ration  which  will  he  liiiauccd  hy  private 
K5   cnpltal  and  which  will  ^civc  as  a  Nttundiir}  ^i^arkct  and  ware- 

honking  facilitv  fia  in^uicd  -tudml  loans,  injured  h\  the  Cinn- 
njissiiuier  under  this  part  or  h\  a  Stall  or  nonprofit  private  ' 
institulion  or  oi^ani&ilI(»n  wjili  whiih  the  Conuiiissiuner  ilaK 

^'^   an  agreement  undci  NCititui  4L*H(a),  and  vvhidi.  will  jirovide 

1^    liquidity  for  siudont  h»an  investnienl^.  ^ 

ID         "  (]))  ( I )  There    hcrehy  cn^atcd  a  hod\  (orpoi^te  to  he 

2^   known  a<  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  (herein-  , 
after  referred  to  as  the  ^Association")*  The  Association  shall 

-2   have  ^^uceessjdh  until  di^Nohcd.  It  shall  maintain  its  principal 
office  in  the  District  of  Ccdundna  and  ''hall  he  deemed,  for 

'^'^   puriHKcs  of  venue  in  ci\il  actions,  to  he  a  resident' thereof. 
OflTiees  nun  he^^lahliNhed  hy  the  AssiKiation  in  sucl> 'other 
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1  place  or  |)l;ue>  iiv  it  luiu  dt  i  in  nui^^.iiN  or  apiiiopnatc  fiir 

2  llie  eiMiduct  of  il^  lu^inos. 

a  The  A-sociarioii.  inelii(li!i<r  it>  fmiieliise,  enpital, 

4  ivvcrveC^ir|»lus  m(>i1pi*ios,  or  niher  Mu  uriix  lioldiiinrs.  and 
^l»all  \)v  (NdiijJt  fhtiii  all  hix.ilinii  utiw  (ir  iicrcafirr 
(,  iin|M»M'd  liy  -iiiy  Stale,  U  iiihay,  j^oxM'-si.ih.  ( 'i)iiiiiioinvr;illli, 
7  or  dcpeiideiK y  of  ihe  I  nilcd  Slatev.  or  hy  llio  District  of  T**- 
.s  liMJiMa.  or  l»\  any  ctMnity.  nnmicipalily.  or  lueal  laxiiig  au- 
\)  (hority.  v\yv\ii  (hat  an\  re<il  prnprrh  of  the*  ANM^intion 
It)   vh.dl  he  vuhjeit  to  State.  tenit(»rial,  county,  nnlnieipnl,  or 

11  loc.il  laxation  |(»  the  vanie  extent  aeenrdin*;  [o  its  \alue  as 

12  ntherreal  proprih  U  taxed. 

1'^         "(•')  Tht  ie     hiniiN  jnth(i)i/ed  tu  he  appropriated  to 

14  the  Sc(rel.ii\  of  Heallh.  KducaUiUi.  and  WelfaJe  'S.'),()()(),(H)0 
for  ntjkln:^  adxanei  v  Uu  tlie  pinpo-e  of  helpinir  tn  eNtaidisli 
the  As^nt  i.itinn.  Sm  h  .n|\an(  (v  -hall  he  repaid  within  ^neh 

1^  pdind  .iv  ihe  Se(  !(  tai\  ni.i\  deiin  t<i  he  appropiinle  in  li^ht 
nf  the  nialnii?\  and  -oheiuy  of  the  A--n(ijuion.  Sinli  ad- 
x.incev  vhall  heai  InteM-^t  at  a  rate  n<»t  levs  than  (A)  a  rate 
determined  h\  (he  Sedetary  o{  the  TicavoiN  takin;;  intd  eon- 

-1  -Idi  mtiun  tin  unrent  a\era*c<'  niaiket  \  ield  on  ontstandin^; 
Miarketalile  (ddinatiiinv  of  the  I'nitid  States  with  reniaiinn<( 
period-  In  nuilarlty  e(»nipaiahle  io  the  niatnii(\  of  Mndi  ad- 
Nances.  adjns((d  to  the  neatest  one-ei^rhth  of  1  per  eentuni. 
plii^  (H)  an  alhiwanee  ad^MpuUc  in  (he  jndjrment  of  iIio 
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1  Secretasy  to  lmmm  luliniuiMnuixf         and  [irolmbic  Ii»^m^. 

2  Kqmymi'UN  of  mhIi  iiehaiuis  >lmll  1m  drpuMud  ijidi  miMHl- 

3  liiiU'Oii^  n-ceipt^  of  llio  Trca^un . 

\  (i")  (I)  The  A^^odali*)!!  ^Ii.ill         a  Hoanl  o|  Dirn- 

5'   tors  wliirh  ^li.ill  imi^i^i  t>l  t\\iiit\-oiu'  nni  of  wh^m 

G    ^liall  ho  ill  Mjrnatr<l  Cliainnan  h\  tlic  rio^id*  iit. 

7  (2)  An  inti  nni  l?oanl  of  Dirn  tu;-  ^hnW  he  aiipoiulod 

8  h\  thi^hvAih'^i,  onv  of  \\\um  \\v  slmll  ilo^ijrhatc  a^  inli  ri»i 
U   f  Iminhan.  The  inliniii  Ho.tit!  -Iiall  cojisi^i  of  -ono 

m    iiu'iiilM-r-,  ^iM-n  of  whom  ^hall  Ik*  lO^t^riii^ilixi  *»1  ImiiK^  oi 

11  other  linaiuial  iii^fltotiohN  whith  au  in^Miid  hiuhi>  |n!iMtJiit 

12  {{}  thi-  M  i^ioii.  M\i  n  ol  wlo^it  ^ha!l  hi  h  pn  n!ati\ i  of  oihi- 
1  5    rational  iu^ittnit»h-.  ami  ^(\iu  of  wlngn  ^hall  he  n  pHM  iita- 

ti\o  of  till'  «mu'mI  puhlit .  thi  mti  j'nit  Ih»a!d  -hall  aiiau^^i  ioi 
i\n  initial  olTi  iin^^  ol  fonnitoji  and  pirft'iuil  ^ttuk-  and^laki 
whati'M'l  (Uhci  aition>;  an  niir-Ntix  to  piudid  with  thi 
^ '    operation**  of  I  he  A^Mimtitm. 

"  (a)  When  in  the  judi^nn  iit  of  the  ru  Mdont.  Milliriiiit 
roinnioii  Mork  of  thr  A*-o(i;ition  ha^  hoin  pniihasod  h,v 
20    (.(hiiiUi'Mial  in-tiluliiMiv  and  hank-  oi  i»iht  r  lin.Huid  In-titu 
'•^^    tions  thi-  hiddiM's  of  coinnion  ^toi  k  whirh  aw  (  durational 
in<titntions  >hall  olrct  -r\rn  intMniur-  «»f  thi  Hoaid  td  Dim- 
-•^    tor'-  ninl  the  Inddi-r-.  of  i  onnnon   J*'rk  wini  h  arr  liank-  o\ 
'•^•^    othor  linanrial  in-titutions  ^ilall  i  loi  t  mm  ii  nii  ndu  rs  of  llir 
IKird  of  DiriiloiK.  Thr  IVi-idint  -hall  appoini  the  itnialn- 
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1    iii};M'\rn  (liinM»!x  who  ^\u\\\  hv  n  pHM .MmMx <•  of  Hio  »r(.|,(.ra| 

"{^/  tinu  llir  ovcnN  .<l(Ncri))c<l  in  imrngrnph 

4    {:))  tMrunnl.  (Ik  itttditn  \hm\\  ^\m\\  umi  <»vor  (he 

1  sifLiirN  t»f  (he  .\*'MHm(ion  in  tli<'  r/-«;nljir  IJoard  s(i  (»hoscn  or 
n  i:|)|)(Mni<>(|. 

7         **(:>)  Tl!<'  diivrli^r^  np|Kiin(o(j  l»y  (|j<«  rrcsidciit  simll 
«   M'Mc  n(  tli<'  ph  aMHc  «»f  tlu'  rn'M(l(Mi(  and  until  their  succcs- 
^>   '^ors  Jiiuo  bmi  »|)iioin(<-d  and  have  <|imlified.  The  remaining 
1<>   directors  shall  each  he  elected  for  a  term  ending  uu  the  date 
»f  the  ncAi  <tiMai<d  meeting  of  the  co!!i!»!<»n  .^toeklmldcrs  of 
1-    the  AsMH  ialicui,  and  >hall  serve  until  their  sue<c<sor.^  have 
Umi  elected  and  ha\e  cjualified.  Any  apptiintive  seat  on  (he 
]5oard  which  heconie^  \acant'shall  he  filled  h\  appnhitnient 
^•"^   of  the  President.  An}  eh-etixe  seat  on  the  Board  whlch^jc- 
eonics  vacant  attei  the  annual  eleelion  of  the  direetoj-s  shall 
' '    he  filled  h\  the  l^oard,  hut  onl\  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
thetcTni. 

'*(())  The  l^oaid  of  Dir^'ctors  shall  meet  aMhe  call  of 
20   its  Chainnau.  Ian  at  icasi  ^eniianunally.  Thr»  B^nrd  shall 
<letcrniine  (he  general  policies  whUh  shall  go\ern  (he  opcra- 
tions  of  the  Association.  The  diairnian  of  the  Board  shall, 
2^   with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  select,  appoint,  and  com- 
pensate  qualified  persons' to  fill  the  offices  as  may  he  pro- 
25   udvi  for  in  the  h\la\vs.  with  Mich  executive  functions. 
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1  powers,  anjl  duties  a>  ntny  bo  pavscribcnl  by  (he  bylaws  or 

2  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  such  persons  shall  be  the 

3  executive  dfTicers  dl  tlic  AsMuialiou  and  i,hall  discharge  aij  ^ 

4  such  c.\eeufive  (iinclions,  powers,  and  duties. 

5  "(d)  (1)  The  Assoeialion  is  authorized,  subjeef  to  the 
C  pro'.iMon?.  of  thi.s  section,  par>uant  to  connuilintmts  or  otJier- 

7  wise,  to  make  advances  on  the  security  of,  purchase,  service, 

8  sell,  or  othcr\\i^u  deal  in,  at  prices  and  on  term^  and  condl- 

9  tlons  determined  by  the  Association,  ?;:udcnt  loans  whidi  arc^ 
li)  insured  !>}  the  CouiUiissioncr  undbr  this  part  or  hy  a  Slate  ov 

11  nonprofit  pii\atc  institution  or  MrgJUii^wHkuiJlith  which  the 

12  Commissioner  has  an  aj^reement  under  section  428  (u). 

13  **  (2)  Any  warehousing  advance  made  under  paragraph 

14  (1)  of  this  subsej^'tion  >imll  not  exceed  8U  per  centum  of  the 

15  face  ainoimt  of  an  in.surt  d  loan.  The  proceeds  from  any  .^uch 

16  ad\ancc  shall  he  imcbtcd  in  additionarinsured  student  loan.. 

17  '*(e)  The  Association,,  pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the 

18  lioard  of  Directors  nia>  prescribe,  shall  hiakc  advances  on 

19  security  or  purchase  student  loaiis  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 

20  oidy  after  \hv  Association  is,  assured  that  the  Icjnlor  (A) 

21  docs  not  discriminate  by  pattern  or  practice  agaliist  any 

22  paiticidar  class  oi  category  of  students,  or  agajiist  any  par- 

23  ticular  student,  by  requiring  tliat,  as  a  condition  to  the 
21  receipt  of  a  loan,  the  student  or  his  family  ujainlain  a  busi- 
25  ness  relationship  with  the  Under,  except  that  this  clause 

54-459  O^.  75      e  O 
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1  nLill  iHi!  a|»[»i\  in  iIk-  rav*  of  a  loan  inndo  Ity  u  credit 

2  uiiicn,  m\  limn  a^Huiatioit,  liiutual  MiMnjjs  bnnk,  or 
:i   afi\  oclin  ii  mlt  r  with        than  SV),()0(),O()()  in  , deposits 

I   .in'i  (U)  d«K-  Hot  diMriniisiatc  on  tfic  ha^i^  of  race,  si>;(f 
(n<(l.  a;;r.     ;i;>tit>!>  I  njrin. 
"0)  (M  Tlie  .AvM)(  ,       s^hall  have  s^oniiuon  stock 

7  havinjr  .i  {*ai  valucM.f         per  shaK*  whidi  rnay  he  issued 

8  oiii\  to  i(  ndtrs  under  thi.s  part,  pertaining^  to  guaranteed 
u   -\\v\*\\\  I'Mu^.  who  are  ijuaiified  as  insured  lenders  under  this 

10  par?  or  wLd  an*  "li^nhle  institutions  as  defined  in  section 
n  (iilh«r  than  an  InNtitutiim  out-ide  the  United  States). 

12  "{^^  Ka<h  ^harc  of  coinnion  >tock  ^hall  he  entitled  to 
1.5  «>n('  vof,'  \\\\\x  ^gh^^  itf  (uninhitive  voting  at  all  elections 
H  of  difiTtof-.  Vfitin*;  Nimll  he  hv  classes  as  d'^scrihed  in  suh- 
!r»       tion  (< )  {:^) . 

"(M  Tlir  ronunon  stock  of  the  Assoiiation  >]]all  be 
I*    tfaii«htjl*h  <»al\  a-^  \\v\\  be  piCMiIhcd  by  regulations  of  the 
H    Sr.  r,       i,j  ll(.,hh,  Kduration,  and  Welfare,  and,  as  to  tlie 
l*>    \      }.ifi4»ii,  nhK  «>n  the  hook^  of  the  A ^**ocial^ln.  The  Seo- 
jij    I* '.I*  A  Ht.ilfl.  Kdunition.  and  Welfare  **hall  prescribe  the 
*\    ruaxsio'Hu  riunil»M  *»f  -!i<«r»>  of  Mtnini^n  ^^tock  the  Association 
2J    Hiav  i"* >.n  and  bavr  nutxtanding  at  any  one  time. 
1\         W4)  T  '  *bi  *\j*nt  that  nrt  in'^orne  i>  earned  and  real- 
J4    </»d.  '^ubjrii  to  -'ib,H  tion  (^)  (2).  dividend^  may  be  de- 
,   J*   fland      ( unuriMit  "t«Mk  h\  the  hoaid  of  Director^,  Such 
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1  divideiidh  a.s  maj  l^e  derlared  hy  the  Board  shall  be  ])aid 

2  to  the  holders  uf  outstanding  Aitiix^  of  coiniiion  btock,  except 

3  that  no  such  dividends  bhall  be  pa} aide  with  respect  to  any 

4  sliare  which  hai>  been  called  for  redemption  past  the  cITeetivc 

5  date  of  such  call. 

G  '*(g)  (1)  ^'1*^'  Ai^j^oeiation  ii^  authorized,  with  the  ap- 

7  pro\a!  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

8  to  issue  ni»n\otinp;  pivfcired  stock  with  a.  par  value  of-SlOO 

9  per  share.  An}  picferred  bhare  i^Mied  bhall  be  freely  trans- 
10  feiai>lc,  except  that,  as  to  the  AbMu  iation,  it  shall  be  trans- 
\l  ferred  only  on  the  books  of  the  Association. 

12  "(*J)  The  InddoiN  of  the  preferred  shares  shall  be  en- 

13  titled  Ui  suili  lalc  of  tunniiatl\e  divideiuls  and  such  shares 
J4  shall  bo  subjei  t  to  mmIi  u*di  inption'or  other  conversion  pro- 

15  visions,  a>i  nia}  be  proxidi^d  for  at  the  time  of  issuance.  No 

16  di^idend^  sJiall  bo  payable  on  any  share  of  common  stock 

17  at  any  lime  whvw  any  dividend  is  due  on  any  share  of  prc- 

18  ferred  stock  and  has  not  been  paid. 

19  *'(3)  In  the  event  of  any  liquidation,  dissolution,  or 

20  winding  up  of  the  Association's  business,  the  holders  of  the 

21  preferied  ^harcs  shall  be  paid  in  full  at  par  value  thereof, 

22  plus  all  iicerued  dividends,  before  the  holders  of  the  common 

23  shares  receiv e  any  payment. 

24  *'(h)  (1)  The  Association  is  authorized  with  the  ap- 

25  '  pio\al  of  the  Sccretaiy  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


1  and  (lie  Hciretan  oi  ihv  Trcisur}  tu  isMic  and  lia\e  uiiNJand- 

2  ing  obligalioiKs  lm\iiig  Midi  maturities  and  bearing  such  rate 

3  or  rates  of  intercut     may  bo  determined  by  the  Association. 

4  Such  obHgations  may  he  redocmal)le  at  the  option  of  the  As- 

5  bociatiun  before  maUnitv  in  sm  h  Uiuimer  as  ma>  be  stipuhited 

6  therein. 

7  **{'2)  The  Secretary  of  Keahh,  Pxiueation,  and  Welfare 
S   is  aul!n>ri/ed  {)ri(u'  to  Octuliei  1,  1987,  lo  guarantee  payment  , 
9   \\hen  due  of  principal  and  inte  rest  on  oldigalions  i^^ued  by 

10  (he  As>ociii{ioTi  in  an  atl^^ngale  am(Mnit  determined  hy  the 

11  Secretary  In  con;^uhation  with  the  Sccrctai)  of  the  TreaMuy. 

12  "       T»)  enaMe  the  Secictary  of  Hi-ahh,  Kducation,  and 

13  Welfare  to  discharge  hi^  rc^ponsii^llili^'^  under  »i:uaranlees 

14  i>sued  b\  him,  lie  i^  auth(»rizcd  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  notes  or  iMhcr  obhgiUi«ULs  in  Mich  fonns  and 
dcnonnnations,  bearini;  >iu]i  njaturitie^.  an<l  >ubjeet  to  such 

17  Jenns  and  ccunliticui^,  niay  l)c  privM  iibed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Ileahh,  Kdmatiun,  and  Welfaie  with  iUv  appro\al  of  the 
Sccretaiy  v(  the  Treasiny.  Such  notes  or  4>ther  obligations 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  dcleimined  b}  i!ie  Secretary  of 

-1  the  TriviMuy,  l«iking  into  cniiMderatiiui  the  etirrent  axcragc 
market  \ield  on  outstanding  marketable  obllgittions  of  the 
Tnited  States  of  couiparable  maluritlev  during  (he  months 

-'^    precediui^  the  issu«m<e  of  the  n<d(^  or  other  <ddif(5iri(Ui^.  The 

2o    Seeietarv  of  ilu  Ta'j-in\  i-  autboji/rd  and  dJiected  to  pui- 
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1  clm.sc  imy  noti>  aiid  otlici  ol<ligiitioii.>  i'.Miot!  luuiiiidci  jiiiil 

2  for  that  pur})osc  he    authorized  to  i^c     a  pulilit  deh(  iiuiis- 

3  action  the  proee^^ds  from  the  sale  of  aii\  .-eeuiitie.s  isMunl 

4  under  tlie  Swond  Liherty  Hond  Act.      amended,  and  the 

5  purposes  for  \vhi(h  seeuritie^  ma\  be  i^^ued  under  that  Act, 

6  as  amended,  are  extended  to  inehide  anj  purehase  of  .>ueh 

7  notes  and  ohngjititais.  The  Seeretai y  of  the  Treasur}  nm>  at 

8  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obli<i:Ht!oni^  aetpiired 

9  l)y  him  under  this  snl)>et(ion.  All  redemptions,  pureha^e^, 

10  and  siles  hy  the  Secretary  t)f  the  TieaMuy  of  sueli  notes  or 

11  other  ohli^Mtions  .shall  be  tieated  as  publie  debt  transaetlons 

12  of  the  United  States  Tin  le  i>  authorized  to  bt  appropriated 

13  to  the  Secretary  of  Ih^dih,  Kdueatitm,  and  Welfare  sueh  bums 
^'^  ns  jtiay  be  necessary  to  paj  the  principal  and  interest  on  the 

notes  or  obligations  issued  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

**(i)  The  Association  shall  have  power— 

"(1)  to  sue  and  he  sued,  complain  and  defeml, 
^9        in  its  corporate  nann*  and  thnaigh  its  own  counsel; 

"(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  the  corporate  seal, 

which  shall  be  judicially  noticed ; 

"('^)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by  its  Board  of^/ 

Directors,  l)ylaw>,  ndes,  and  re^j^idatiou'^  as  may  be  nv(^C 

24 
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1  (4)  to  <<»!uliH*^  its  business,  Kwxxy  on  its  operations, 

2  and  lia\c  offkVis  and  ONcnise  the  powt  r  granted  iiy  this 

3  section  in  an\  State  without  re<^ard  to  any  qualiliealion 

4  or  similar  i>tatut^  in  any  State; 

5  **  (5)  to  lease,  pnrehase,  or  otherwise  uc(iuire,  own, 
0        hold,  ii!ipro\e,  nse,  or  otherwise  deal  in  and  with  any 

7  property  real,  personal,  or  liiixed,  or  any  interej^t  therein, 

8  \vh(n:ever  situated; 

to  aeeept  gifts  or  donations  of  services,  or  of 

10  propirt}'(  real,  personal,  or  nii^ed,  tangible  or  intangible, 

1 1  hi  aid  of  any  of  tli^'  purposes  of  the  As>ociation ; 

12  "(7)  (0  sell,  eon\e\,  mortgage,  pledge,  lejw,  ex- 
1*^         ehange,  and  otln  rwisc  dispose     its  pjoperly  and  asset.s; 

**  (H)  to  appoint  ^ueh  oflieers-,  attorneys  employees, 
l'>         and  agents  jks  ina\^^be  recjuired,  to  deterinijie  theii  ^jaalifi- 
eatiuiis,  to  define  (heir  duties  to  fix  their  sa  la  lies,  require 
}^         bonds  for  t hem  and  fix  ^le  penally  tliereof ;  and 

"  (!))  to  enter  into  eonlraels  to  exeeute  inslrunients, 
to  inenr  liabilities,  and  to  do  all  things  as  are  necessary 
.-^^         or  incidental  to  the  proper  inanagernent  of  its  afLiirs  and 
-1         the  proper  eonduet  of  its  business. 

The  aeeounts  of  the  A^isoeiation  shall  be  audited 
ajinualK.  Sudi  audits  shall  be  romhated  in  aceurdame  with 
geneiall\  O' cpteil  auditing  standards  b\  Iiidependenl  (citi- 
-•"^   lied  public  a((f)injtants  or  by  hide|iendent  lidnscil  pnl»lic 
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1  nccoiuitants,  liceM^ed  on  or  In^forc  ])cTeiiiiKT  1970,  who 

2  are  certified  or  liceiised  hy  a  rogiilatory  authuilty  of  a  State 

3  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  United  States,  exicpl 

4  that  independent  j)ublic  accpuntant.s  liceM^ed  to  pradlie  h\ 

5  such  rcgiilatoiy  authority  after  December  1^1,  1970,  and 
(>  per.sons  who,' although  not  so  certified  or  hccnsed,  nuef,  in 

7  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  standards  of  education  and 

8  experience  representative  of  tlie  highest  standards  jHCM  ribcd 
0  by  the  licensing  authorities  of  the  several  States  which  pro- 

10  \ide  for  the  continuing  iieensihg  of  public  accountants  and 

11  which  arc  prcstrihed  by  the  Secretary  in  ap|)ropriale  icgula- 
*^12  tions  may  perform  such  audits  until  D*;cenibcr  ol,  197.5.  A 

13  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary 

l*i  of  the  Treasury.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place 

1J>  or  places  where  the  accounts  are  iiprmally  kept.  The  repre- 

1^  sentatives  of  the  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  all  books, 

17  accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 

things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  Association 

1^>  and  neccHsary  to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  they  shall  be 

alTorded  full  facilities  for  \erif}ing  transactions  with  the 

21  balances  or  secun^ies  held  by  depositaries,  fiscal  agents,  and 

22  custodians. 

23  (k)  A  report  of  each  sueh  audit  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 

24  be  made  In  the  xSecretar>  of  the  Treasury  to  the  President 

25  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six  nionths  following  the 
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1  close  of  such  fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scppe 

2  of  the  audit  and  shall  include  a  statement  (showing  inter- 
.]  corporate  reliitions)  of  assets  and  liabilities,  capital  and  sur- 

4  plus  or  deficit;  a  statcnjeut  of  surplus  or  deficit ^nalysis;  a 

5  statement  of  imonic  and  expense,  a  statement  of  soiit^es  aad 
(i  upplicaljuu  of  funds,  aiul  Hu:h  cunnnent^  and  information 

7  as  nia\  he  deemed  necci^sary  to  keep  the  President, fl(p<I  the 

8  Con|^'res.>  informed  of  the  operations  and  fina^icial  condition 
U  uf  the  A»otiatiuu,  together  with  such.recommendations  with 

10  rcnpect  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  advisable,  in- 

11  (hiding  M  rei)oiS  of  any  impairment  of  \;apital  or  lack  of 

12  Mifiuieut  capital  noted  in  the  audit.  A  copy  of  each  report, 
l.l  >lu(ll  be  furniMicd  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
14  Welfare  and  to  the  Association. 

l'>        "(1)  All  obligations  issued  by  the  Association  shall  be 

10  lawful  in\cstn»ents,  and  may  be  accepted  as  security  foY  ail 

17  fiducial},  tru>t,  and  public  funds,  the  in\estment  or  deposit 

18  of  wbiih  shall  be  under  authority  or  control  of  iho  United 

19  States  or  of  anj  ijfTicer  or  oflicers  thereof.  All  stock  and  ob- 

20  ligations  i^jsued  by  the  Association  puniuant  to  this  section 

21  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  within  the  meaning 

22  oi  la\\s  admiiiistered  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  (^n- 

23  mission,  to  the  same  extent  as  securities  which  are  direct 

24  obligations  of,  or  obligations  guaranteed  aS  to  principal  or 
2.3  interest  by,  (be  T'nited  S«f{esniits.\ssociation  shall,  for  the 
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1  ])ur))oses  of  section  H(l))  (2)  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Act, 

2  bo  deemed  to  be  an  agency  of  tlie  rnitc<l  States. 

5  (ni)  In  order  to  funiisli  obligations  for  delivery  by^tbe' 

4  AsMxialion,  tlie  Secretary  of  (he  Treasury  is  antliorized  to 

5  |*rc))arc  mkIi  oljlij^juiuns  in  stnb  form  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
G  ttHsnioN  iippioNc,  Muli  ohlir^nliuns  wliea  jnepared  tt>  Ijc  licKl 
7  In  tlic  Treasury  subject  to  deli\er\  upon  oriU'r  by  the  Asso- 
H  ciation.  The  en<]fra\ed  ])lates,  dies,  bed  ]»ieces.  and  so  forth, 
D   executed  in  connection  tlierc\\Itli  shall  icniain  in  the  custody 

10  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcnisui}.  The  AsMuiation  shnll  rcini- 
H   bur.se  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  any  ex])enditures 

12  made  in  the  pre]);n:Wi(Ui.  cu^t(M1y.  and  dcliNcry  of  such 

13  obligation*. 

14  **  (n)  The  Association  >hall,  as  M>on  as  ])ractic!jble  after 

15  the  end  of  each  fiscal  \car»  transmit  to  the  ricsidciit  and  the 
IG  (\»ngres.s  a  report  of  its  (»])tMations  and  acti\itics  during  caih 

17  year. 

18  .    "Taht      WoRK-S-rrny  ]*ik)Orams 

19  ''STATHMKNT  OK  I^I  KI'OSK;  ArrifOriMATIONS  AVTIfOlMZKn 

"  20       ,  **Sh(\  441.        The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  stimulate 

21  and  pioniotc  the  p.ut-tlnie  cmphnuicnt  of  students  in  eligible 

22  institutions  ^\ho  iwv  in  need  of  the  earnings  fnun  Mich  eni- 

23  ployment  to  pursue  courses  of  stnd\  at  snch  in.slitutions. 

24  "('0  There  arc  aulhori/ed  to  be  appn)])nated  $225,- 

25  00o,tK)()  for  the  fiscid  y  av  ending  Jun(\'30,  19()1).  $27,1,000,- 
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1  000  for  the  fiscAl  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $320,000,- 

2  000  for  the  fiscnl  yenr  eiidhig  June  30,  1971,  §330,000,000 

3  for  the  fiscal  yenr  endhig  June  30,  1972,  $360,000,000  for 

4  Ihe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  §390,000,000  for  the 
:>  fis(nl;year  ending  June  30,  1 974,  §420,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
(;  yeaif^ending  June  30,         §4r)0,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

7  ending  June  30,  1970,  §480,000,000  for  the  fiscal  .year  end- 

8  ing  September  30,  1977,  §510,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

9  'ending  September  30,  1978,  §540,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
m  year  endnig  Scpteniher  30,  1979,  and  §570,000,000  fur  tlie 

1 1  fiscal  year  (uulirig.  Se,i>{enil)er  3.0,  U)80. 

12  '^ALLOTMKNTS  TO  STATKS 

13  '*Kr:c.  442.  (a)  From  the  sums  ai)pn)priated  lo  carry 
)\  out  this  i)art  for  a  fiscal  year  the  Connnissioncr  iihall  (1) 
15  allut  not  to  exceed  2  i)er  centum  among  Puerto  Kico,  G|iani, 
10  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  (lie  Pacific  Islands, 
17  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  lo  their  respective  needs 
IS  lor  assislanre  under  (liis  i)art,  and  (2)  reserve  the  a/iiouut 

19  provided  hy  siih^eclion  (d).  Ninety  per  centum  of  the  re- 

20  nminder  of  such  sinus  shall  he  allotted  among  the  States  as 

21  provided  in  subsection  (b), 

22  **  (b)  The  sums  being  allotted  under  this  subsection  shall  , 

23  be  allotted  b>  the  Commissioner  among  the  States  so  that  » 

24  tlic  alhunuMit  to  cadi  Hhitc  undci  this  sab^TtliUi  \\\\\  be  an 

"■"7 
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1  number  of  perbons  unrolled  on  a  full-tiine  basis  in  institutions 

2  of  higher  education  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number 

3  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions  of'higher  ^ 
^  cdueationln  all  tlie  States. 

5  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment  which  Ims  . 

6  not  been  granted  to  an  jeligible  instit\ition  under  section  443 

7  'at  the  end  of  the  jfiscal  year  for  whicfi' appropriated  shall  be 

8  reallotted  by  the  Commissioner  in  such  manner  as  he  deter- 

9  ininos  will  best'  assist  in  achiuving  the  purposes  of  tliis  Actr 

10^Anu)untj>  reallotted  under  this  subsection  shall  be  available 

11     for  making  grants  under  section  443  until  the  close  of  the 

J2   finical  year  next  succeeding  the  fisnil  year  for  which  appro- 

« 

13  priated. 

14  **{d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  *StirV  does 
1.")  not  include  Puert^  Kini,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
U)  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

17  **  (c)  From  the  appropriation  for  this  part  for  each  fiscal 

r 

18  year 'the  Connnissioner  shall  reserve  an  amount  to  provide 

19  work-^tuu^.  assistance  to  students  ^vll0  reside  in,  hut  who 

20  attend  eligible  instiMitions  ont'side  of,  American  Samoa  or 

21  the  Tnist  Ter'itory  of  the  Pantie  Islands.  The  amount  so. 

22  reserved  shall  he  allotted  to  eligible  institutions  and  shall  Ge 
2:^  available  oidy  for  the  punmse  of  providing  work-study  as- 
24  sistance  (o  such  students. 
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mio  u^n  viuvui^  mih  Ahrihlv  inniimtiuiis  (<ir  i  "miiiiiarMMi>:  <»f 
Mich  inslituiioiis)  iukIi  r  the  riiiiiinisviiim  r  will  nrnki- 

prninb  to  sufh  iiiNii<iuii.iiN  (or  coiniiiiiijti»iiis  ui  Mich  iiisntii- 
Uom)  in  a.ssi^  ill  fl.j.  oiK>i.ttion  u{  \vi»rk-N(u<h  i»j<i|;raiiis  a-^ 
hrn  inafUT  provitlnl. 

*  ('fiMKrioNs  or  auui;i:mi;m> 
'  N'C.  44  i.  (ji)  An  :^^itMinrnf  eulen^d  iuU*  purMiaiit  lo 
M  rfi»»u        shall—  j 

^X^iJ  |»ro\i(lc  fnr  the  niMV.iiloir'liv  fhr  ilivtiiuhnn  of 

a  pro^^niiM  fur  \\w  \nxit  (iino  rnii>h*\  iih  lU  of  ir>  N(a*h-iih 
in  W'^A  for  ihv  iii^t;iiit:..n  ii-df  (cxrt'pr  in  the  cum  W  a 
'|Mo|>iiVfiirv  iiivrluitiun  uf  hijifhu'  (Mhicatii»u)  or  vvoik  in. 
tht*  jMihli(  inrnrst  for  n  putiih*  or  |Tri\a(c  imuprnrK  o]^\^ 
iiiAilion  uiuh  r  an  nrran^^rniciit  heiwecn  (lie  institntioii 
aial  surh  orjrani/ati<iij.  and  mk  Ii  work— 

^  "  (A)  will  no|^reMilt  in  the  di-^plarenientof  oni- 
plo\cd  worker-  or  inij)air  oxistint^  rontiiicts  for  H'r^^- 
ict*s. 

(\\)  will  1)0  jjovcincd  hy  Mich  naiditions  of 
eniploynirni  he  npprojniatc  and  rca?onaT)h»  in 

li'rlit  of  <uch  factors  ns  type  (ff  work  pojfonnod,  <r(M)- 
*rrjphiej|  rctrion.  and  proficiency  o!  the  oniployeo, 
and  will  he  p.jid  for  at  a  rate  no(  le-  -  ttian  tlie  appli- 

9o  ' 
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r.ibic  iiiihimuin  rale  of  wagCN^c^'  •!  under  Voc-„ 

tiiiii  (J (a)  (i)  of  tlu»  Fair  l^iil^.i  danN  Act  of 
l\y.\>^,  or  the  prevailin*?  late  iu  .  niiiitcd  In*  tlio 
S  (M-tarv  of  L'llior)  of  jvage^  paid  In  tlie  cniidoyor 
i»»  otli(M  (i^plnyeev  dninjr  tlic  ^aiue  ^\Mrk.  wliichcxrr 
'.'^  trieali  r.  and 

'M')  do(N  not  in\id\o  (he  e(m>tiu(tion,  op- 
•  i  ifftiii,  iir  nniijifenstitKr  «tf  m>  inueli  of  any  facihty 
u>  i  -  »il  or  \<  to  hi*  uM'4'ior  Ktaiian  inNlriution 
*.i  I       *  h «"  fi»r  nliiri<»n>  \voj>hip, 
"(2)  pr.'Vjde  that  ^^t^^d^  iOantrd  an  i|i>htnti»»i^jif 
hi$:hrr»(  ihu atitin.  pursuant  h»  >*u'tii»n  l4->  nun  la*  a^(d 
(fith   to  umke  paunrnt-  to  NtuddttN  jiartiup.ttlH*;  in 
Work— iJid\  pn»::rani-,  ( \M'pt  that  an  in^liluii*»n  may 
Mm-  .i'pnui(»n  nf  \\\v  ^unt*  ;^nuiJ*Ml  tn  it  Ut  iua  t  adniini-^^- 
tratixe  (XpniM--  ai  aitoiiiam*'  with  Mttinn  49"»  of  thi^ 
Ac.: 

*■(:>)  provide  th.it  enijd«»\ Hif lit  nndrr  >uth  work 

Ntnd\  pit  Ur  tin  -iful  iie  lujuM/rd  on!\  tu  a  student  wiio 

hav  heeii  an*"pted  for  ei*rr-^^  *y  at  ijs  a  student  oii  at 

ha-t  a  h.ilf'Unie  ha^i^  or/in  the  ai^v  of  t\  >tiident  ahe.idx 

(undhd  in  and  attdnlinir  the  inNfitnlion.  i^  in  ft'^oi] 

^tajnlin»4  and  tn  jltendaiue  there  on  .il  ha-t  .i  Indf-thne 

« 

lu^is  either  a^  an  iinder{rradn:ite.  graduate,  or  profes- 
sional student; 
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1  "(4)  piQvide  that  the  iibtitution  will  meet  the  re- 

2  quirenu'uLs  of  Mk-lion  4U4  of  thi>  Act* (relating  to  niain- 

3  ,  tenanccT  of^urt) ; 

4  *  .      (5)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  com- 

5  pensation  of  •?tildents^elnployed  in  the  \vork->tudy  pro- 

6  gr!im  ill  aVcordinire  with  the  agreement  \\i!l  not  exceed 

7  per  cenunn  of  such  conipensition;  except  that,  the 

8  •  Federal  .<hare  niay'excced  80  per  centum  of  such  com-- 

9  pensation  if  the  ConnniN^icuier  defei^niihes  nnr^uant  to 

10  ^egulath^us  adopted  wwC  promulgated  liy  him  e^tahli^h•. 

11  ing  oljjective  criteria  for  Midi  determinntron^;,  that  a  Fcd- 

12  oral  share  in  exce>is  of  H(»  per  ceniun>  is  re<iiiired  in 
« 

13  .  furtherance  (if  the  purpo^cv  of  ihi^  part: 

include  provi,<ions  designed  to  make  empl({v- 
ment  under  ,si('h  \vork-:;tnd\  ^)rograiu,  (jr  eciuivaleni  eni- 
ployment  offered  or  arranged  for" by  the  in^iitution, 

'•^^        -reaMJimbly  available  (lo  the  extent  of  available  fund>) 
to  all  eligil.le  students  in  !he\stitution  who  are  .seeking 

1^        <uch  employment. 

20  •*(b)  Forpurpo<es  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 

21  of  this  section,  in  computing  average  luiurs  of  emiiloynient  ot 

22  a  "Student  over  a  semester  or  other  term,  there  shall  he  e\- 

23  eluded  any  period  during  which  the  snuleni     on  vacation 

24  and  any  period  of  nonregiilar  enrollment.  l'-Uiplo\ment  under 

25  ii  work-stud\  prciirrani  during  an\  mk  h  pciiod  of  nonreguhir 
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1  enrollment  during  wlilch  (  hisses  in  which  the  s^tnile^  is  on- 

2  rolled  are  in  ^l^^^It>n  >hall  he  only  to  the  e.xteiU  and  in  accord- 

3  anee  ^^itli  iriteila  (».>tahli^hed  h\  or  j)nr>uant  to  regulation.^  of 

4  the  ConnuiVioniir. 

5  **i^X}V}m\A  OK  MATCinN(;  KrN'DS:  ACADKMIC  CRKDIT 

"SKr.  44.").  (a)  Nothing  in -this  part  >liall  he  construed 

7  as  restricting  the  source  (other  than  this  part)  fnmi  which 

8  ^the  in>titutlt»n  nmy  pay  its  share  of  the  compensation  of  a 
D  student  emph>3ed  under  a  Viork-study  program  co\rred  hy 

10  an  ajrrci'iiuiit  under  this  part,  and  such  share  mav  he,  paid 

11  U*  suth  student  in  the  fopn  of  ser\icei  and  equipment  (In- 

12  chiding  tultitm,  nM»m,  htmrd,  and  htM>k^)  furnished  hy  suth 

13  institution, 

14  "(li)  Nothuig  in  this  part  shall  he  cunstnied  as  restrict- 

15  ing  an  institution  from  ofTering  a  i^tudent  academic  credit 

16  for  tmployuient  under  a  \vork-stud\  program  covered  by 

17  an  agreement  under  diis  pait  where  that  in>titutIojp  deems 

18  Muli  employnient  to  he  related  to  that  .student's  academic 

19  >tudiis.  e\(TiU  that  suth  a  polity  of  gianting  acadennt  credit 

20  ^hall  nut  afTect  \\iigcs,  nindition>  uf  employ ment,  and  iriu-ria 

21  for  i'llgil>illt\  as.sociated  with  a  work-^tudy  program  co\eied 

22  l>y  an  ajrreement  under  this  part, 

23  **KQnTAHT.K  mSTlUni'TIOX  or  ASSISTAXCK 

24  *'iSk(  ,  44(>.  (a)  The  rommis'^ioner  .shaJl estahlish  criteria 

25  deigned  to  avUie\<*  s-iKh  di>stiIhution  of  as>i>tancc  under  this 
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1  part  among  institutions  uf  higlier  education  \\itliin  a  State 
,  2  as'will  most  efTecdvcly  cany  ouftlie  j)urposcs  ofihis  Act. 

3  '"(b)  Sums  grantl^d  to  an  eligible  institution  undei'  tliib 

4  part  for  an5:  fiscal  year  which  are  not  needed  by  tlmt  institu- 

5  tion  to  operate  work-fetudy  programs  during  the  period  for 

6  which  such  funds  arc  available  sliall  remain  available  to  the 

7  Commissioner  for  making  gnints  under  jft'Ctlon  44:5  to  other 

8  institutions  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding 

9'  the  fiscal  y  ix  for  which  those  funds  were  appropriated.  ; 

'  \ 

10  .  ^       "JOB  CREATION  PROGR A JI 

c     '         -  '  *  ,  '  ■ 

11  "Sec.  447.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  in  - 

12  accordance  witli  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  enter  into 

i  '  ' 

13  agreements  \\ilh  eligible  ^institutions  under  which  the  Com- 

.  ,  , 

14  jtnissioner  will  make  gnnts  to  Such  institutions  in  order^  to  ;  * 

of  the  costs  to  sueh  institutions  of, 


15  assist  in  the  payment 


1^   estiiblishing  a  ^program  under  which  such  institutions  will, 
•  '/  ^      -**  I 

1'^  -ini.-coopcration  with  othef  employers  in  the  localities'of  such 

institntions,^  find  and  create  jobs  (otlrer  than  jobs.-undei- 

19  work-study  programs  covered  by  agreements  under  tins 

•20  part)  for  students  furullcd  at  such  institutions  which  are 

'  ^21  suitable  to  the  scheduling  and  other  needs  of  such  students^ 

S22  "'(b)  Agreements  entered  into  under  subsection  (a) 

'  23  shall  provide  that  the  filling  or  creation  of  jobs  pursuanjl  to  ^ , 

24  programs  iissistcd  under  such  agreements  will  not  result  in 
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^  the  displacement  gf  ^luplDycul  workers  or  impair  existing 
^  contracts  for  services*  \  .     • ' 

3  (c)  Graiits  under  agreeni^^its  entered  into  under  sub-^ 
'  '     .    .  .     i  \ 

4  section  (a)  shall  be  in  such  amounts  as  are  determined 
'  ■  ♦       *.  *  , 

5  by  the  Connnissioner  to  be  nece.isnvy  to  reimburse  insti- 
. '  *  '         *^  * 

(5  tiitions  for  the  costs,  as  deteanincd  mider  regulations  of  the 

7  ^  Conrtiiisjsiuncr,  of  j\>I)-placcmeiit  and  job-creation  programs 


3  undor  Mibscotion  («;,  except  lhat  such  grants  to  any  Inch 
i     9  iustitution>  for  an}  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  I'per  centum 
^10  CNtlinated  wage  co^t  to  eniplojcr^  iif  the  jobs  created 

'11  uudor  sucli  program  for  such, year.^  -  ,  - 

12        **Part  D— Coopkkativk  Education  Pi^ogka^i  < 

.13  ''APl»nOPKIATIONS  ATJXnORlZATlOX 

1^        **Sec.  4yl.  (a)  Thei:e  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

15  S340;()06  for  the  fiscal  yenr  ending  June  DO,  1969,  68,000,- ' 

1G  000  for  tbc  fiscal  j-ear  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  SIO,- 

17  000,000  for  each  of  tlie  succccdijjg  fi>cal  years  ending  prior 

18  to  September  30,  li)80,  to  enable  the  Gommissioner  to 

19  make  grants  pursuant  to  section  452  to  inbtitutions  of  higher 

20  education  for  the  planning,  e^stablishment,  expansion,^  or 

21  carrying  out.  by  such  institutjons  of  prograrhs  of  cooperative 

22  education  that  alternate  periods  of  full-time  academic  study 

23  ^*ith  periods  oi  full-time  public  or  private  employment  that, 

24  will  not  only  afford  studcjit*  the  opportunity  to  earn  through 
bo  employnjcht  funds  rciiuircd  toward  continuing  and  com- 
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1  pleiiiig  tlicir  education  but  will,  so  far  as  practlcuble,  give 

2  them  work  experience  reflated  to  their  acadeinie  or  occupa- 

3  tiorial  objective,  Such  amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  endiii*^ 

4  June  30,  19G9,  shall  also  be  availaljle  for  ])la!niiiig  and 
5-  related  activfties  for  the' purpose  of  this  title. 

6  '/(b)^  There  arc  fin1h(M\  authorized  to  bo  approprialed. 

7  §750;o00  for  the  fiscal  year  lending  June  30,  19G9,  and  for 
*8  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  ycar>5,  ending  prior  to  Septem- 
9  ber  30,  1980,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  train- 

10  ing,^  de^nonstration  or  research  grants  or  contracts  pui-suant 

11  to  section  453. 

12  ''(c)  Appropriations  under  thi^  part  shall  not  be  avail- 

13  able  for  the  pa3'ment  of  compensation  of  students  for  em- 

14  ployment  by  emplo3:er5  under  arrangements,  pursuant'  to 

15  tliisvpart.  '  \ 

16  •   "(HUNTS  vou  riro(iKA:^is  of  coopekativk  eoucatiox 

17  ^  *'SJ':c\  452.  (a^)  From  tlie  sums  appropriated  pursuant 

18  to  subsection  (a)  of^sectioA  451,  and  for*  the 'purposes  scf. 

19  forth  therein,  the  Connnissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grant^ 

20  to  institutions  of  higher  education  that  have  applied  therefo/ 

21  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  in  amounts 

22  not  in  excess  of  $330,000  to  any  one  such  instilution  for  any 

23  fiscal  year,  and  to  combingtlons  ,of  such  institutiions,  in 

24  amounts  not  in  okcm^ol  S500,000  to  any  one  such  institu- 

25  tion  participatijig  in  such  a  condiination  for  any  fiscal  year, 

/ 


/ 
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•  '       ■  /' 
-       .  '  !: 

1        ''(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  autlioriiied  b^'  sub- 

'2  section  (aj.  of  this  section  slnill  be  filed  with  the^^bmmts- 

3  sioiier  at  such  time  or  times  as  he  may  prescribe  and  shall— 

4  .  set  forth  programs  or  activities  for  which  a 

5  ^  .grant  is  authorized  under  this  section; 

6  (2)  provide  that  the  applicant  willAcxpend  during 
%^       sacii  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  such  program  ^r  ac- 

8  ■       tivity  not  less  than  was  expended  for  such  purpose  dnr- 

9  iug'thc  previous  fiscal  year; 

JO  ^.  "  (3)  provide  for  tfie  making  of  such  reports,  in 
11  such  form  and  cotitaiuing  such  information^  as  the  Com- 
12,  missioner  may  reasonably  require  to  carry*  out  his  func- 
13  tions  under  this  part,  and  for  the  keeping  of  such. records 
and  f<»rafTording:siiclj^ access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and,  verifica- 
1 6        tion  of  such  reports ; 

,  (4)  provide  for  siit^h  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 

^8       ''count in/3:  procedures  as  may  he  necessary  to  assure  proper 

19  disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid 

20  ,   to  the  applicant  under  this  'part;  and' 

2^  ,"(5)  inehide  such  other  information  as-  the  Com- 

22  'missioner  may  detcrminfe  necessary  to  cany, out  the  pur- 

23  ^  "  poses  of  this  part. 

2^  "(c)  ^Xo  institution  of  higher  education  may  receive 
25  grants  under  this  section  *for  moVo  than  three  fiscal  years, 

.  lOu 


14 

15 
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•    '■  sa'         ....  \ 

approving  applications  under  tliis  section,  the 

2  Commissioner  stall  give  priority  fo  applications  from  insti- 

3  tutiong  of  higher  education  for  programs  whicli  show  the 

4  greatest  promise  of  success  because  of— 

5  the-  extent  f6  which  programs  in  the  aca- 
^       demic  discipline  with  respect  to  which  the  application 

7  is  made  have  had  a  favorable  reception  in  business  an^^ 

8  '  industry,  and 

c 

9  ''(2)  the  commitment  of  the  instijution  of  higher 

10  education  to  cooperative  education  as  demonstrated  by 

11  *  the  size  and  scope  of  the  program,  and  by  the  pjans 

12  which  ^uch  institution  has  mode  to  continue  the 

13  program  ofter  the  termination  of  Federal'  financial 

14  '  '.assistance. 

15  "^GRAXTS  AXP  CONTRACTS  PUR  TITAINING  AND  RESRARCII 

16  "Skc.  458.  Prom  JhCiSums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 

17  Section  (b)  of  section  451*  the  Commissioner  is  authorized.  ^ 

18  for  the  traiuiiig  of  persons  in  the  planning,  Cbtablisljimcnts, 
19 '  administration,  or  coordination  of  programs  of  cooperative 

20  education,  /or  projects  demonstrating  or  explonng  the  feasi- 

21  bility  or  value  of  innovative  methods  of  cooperative  educa- 

22  tion  such  os  concnrrcnt,part-time  work  and  part-time  study, 
23^  or  for  research  info  m^hods  of  improving,  developing,  or  , 

24  promoting  llic  use  of  (Oopcrativo  education  pn^grams  in  instw 

25  tutions  of  higher  education,  to-r-  "  . 


v.. 
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1 

2)  .   6 

3^  and 


\p)  ituikc  grants  to  or  contracts  \iitli  iirs(ifiili(»n>5 
of  higliei"^C(lucntion,  or  coiiibiuntlons  of  siuh  iiistitiUion??, 


4  "(2)  matX^  grants  to  otlicr  public  or  private  imx- 

5  profit  agencies  nr  ixrg.nuxntioiis  or  conlracls  \\\ih  j)ul)lic 

6  or  jirivnte  nfromics  oi^^^uganixa lions,  ^\\m\  such  grants 

7  or  contracts  M'iH  itialie  niiVspiirfalJy  significant  contrilm.- 

8  tion  to  ntlaining  tlie,^ol)jccti\Tk;;j^»f  thi^  section. 

9  *TAirr  V.--D\\m  t  TiOANS  to  STt  i)i:?:-i>  in  iN.snmMOXts 

\' 

12  .     "SiK!.  401.  (n)  Tin;  Connnissioiicr  .^liall  cany  ont  a 

13  program  of  stiniulailng  ^^ml  as^istinu  iu  (lie  o>tal)li.slnncnt 

14  and  niain(cna»KT  of  UunU  i\l  ihMl(titli*n>  of  liiglur  tilutation 

15  f(tf  iliC  making  of  )o\\-in(trt>i  lt>ans  to  >lmlcnl>  in  need 
IG  tluM'oof  lo  jmrMU*  tluir  cmnM^  of  kmh  iu  snch  institutions. 
•17  ^  **  (h)  Tor  tlte  pnri)osc  of  enabling  tin*  Conijnis.sioncr  to 
18  niake  contrilaition.s     ^^liuUiil  loan  fninl.N  t'-talili>liC(l  under 

^19  tliis  pari,  tliore  arc  lurcby  authori/.cd  to  be  ai)proprialc(l 

Lo  S375,0,0tyiiJQ  for  till-  JiM-al  \car  ending  June  00,  1072,  and 
2r~?5oi^000.00(>  for  llie  liMa!  \car  ending  June  oil  1970.  and 

22  for  each  of  the  .sjpi  cecding  IIm al  >  car>*cnd5ng  prior  to  Jul}'  1, 

23  lS)7o. 

24  ''{i*)  Auy  Minis  appropriated  piirMiant  to  snb>cction 

25  .(b)  f"*'  «niN  fiscal  \car  .shall  be  available  for  a))por!ionnient 


10 
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1  pursuant  to  section  402  and  for.pa^iiieiit>,  of  Federal  capital 

2  contributions  tlicrcfroni  to  instihitionb  of  higher  education 
3^  which  have  agrecnieiits  with  the  *etiiMnii^>Ioiier  under  section 

4  4G0.  Such  Fedenil  capital  contiihutlon.^  and  all  contributidns 

5  from  such  institutions  shall  ho  used  for  the  cstahlisluneut, 

6  cxpaii.sion,  and  inaiutonauce  of  student  loan  funds. 

7  ''(d)  There  is  aHth()n>^od  t«i  be  appropriat(?d  §To,0()0,- 

8  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  each 

9  of  the  fo4n-  s^uccccding  fiscal  yeai-s,  solely  for  the  purpose 

10  of  cnubliug  the  Couiuiissioncr  to  reinibnrso  institutions  of 

11  higlier  education  whidi  have  agreements .\Aitli  tlie*Commi*J- 

32  sioner  under  section  463  fur  losses  iucurred  by  such  in^titu- 

33  tions  with  respect  to  loans  under  this  part  Lecausc  of 
14  caucellnfioiis^  under  section  465. 

3-'>  ''Ai>i>onTio.v:\rKxx  or  ai'I^jjopkiatioxs 

1(>        *'SivC.  4G'2.  (a)  From  90  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 

IT  printed  pursuant  to  section  401  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 

18  C'cnmni'^iiioner  shall  a])portion  to  each  State  an  amount  which 

19  beai-s  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropriated  as  the 

20  mmibcr  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions 

21  of  higher  education,  as  (letcrmined  by  the  Commissioner  for 

22  tlic  most  .recent  year  for  n\  hicli  satisfy  tory  data  are  a\  ailable 
23.  to  him,  in  such  State,  bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons 

.24  so  enrolled  in  all  the  Slates.  The  remainder  of  the  .sums  so 

25.  ap])ropna!cd  shall  be  ajipoilioned  oinong  the  States  bj  i!ie 
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1  Commissioner  in  accordance  witli  ctjuKable  criteria  wiiich 

2  licsljall  establish  and  wkicli  sliall  be  dcsigiied.to  acliicve  a 

3  distribution  of  the  sums  so  appropriated^  among  tlie  States 

4  yvhkh  will  most  elTectiv  ely  carry  out  the  purpose  of.  this  sub- 

5  part,  except  that  where  any  State's  apportionment  ur\der  the 

6  first  sentence  fur  a  fiscal  jrc^^ri^  less  than  its  allotment  under 

7  section.  202  (a)  of  the  National  Defen^  Education  Act  of 

8  1958  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,,  before  he 

9  makes  any  other  apportionments  under  this  sentence,  the 

10  Commissioner,  shall  apportion  sufficient  a,dditional  sums  to 

^    j  " 

11  such  State  under  this  sentence  to  mal^e  the 'State's  apporliori- 

12  ment  for  that^year  under  this  parngraj)!!  equal  to  its  allot- 

13  ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  under  such 
14,'  section  202  (a) .  Shms  apportioned  to  a  State  under  the  pre- 

15  ceding  sentence  shall  T)o  consolidated  with,  and  become  a  part 

16  uf,  its  appui'tionment  from  the  same  appropriatiun  under  the 

17  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 

18  ''(b)  (1)  Any  institution  ofjiigher  education  desiring 

19  to  iecei\e  payments  of  Federal  capital  contributions  from 

20  the  apportionment  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located  for 

21  any  fiscal  year  shall  make  an  agreement  under  section  463 
,  22  and  shall  submit  an  application  therefor  to  the  Commis- 

^    23  sioner,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

24  The  f*omintssioner  shall,  from  time  to  time,  sot  dates  before 

25  which. such  in^jjitutions  mubt  file  applications  under  this 
'  26  section. 
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1  ,      "(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  applicant 

2  under  this  subsection  vhich  ha^  an  Agrt*enient  whh  him 

3  under  section  463,  from  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 

4  State  in  which  it  is  located,  the  amount  rqquesteH  in  such 

5  application.  Such  payment  may  be  made  in  sucli  install- 
.0  ments  as  the  Commissioner  deternnnes  will  not  result  in 

7  unnecessary  accumulations  of  capital  in  the  student  loan 

8  fund  of  the  applicant  establislied  under  its  agreement  under 

9  section  463.   

la  *  *     "(e)  (1)  (A)  If  the  total  afnount  of  Pederal  capital 

11  contributiunb  rccjuotod  in  the  applications  from  a  State  for 

12  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  amount  apportioned  to  that 

13  State,  the  request  from  each  in^^titution  shall  be  •reduced 
34  ratabl}', 

i 

15  "  (B)  In  case  additional  amounts  become  available  for 

16  payment*  to  student  loan  funds  in  a  State  in  tvhich  requesfs 
IT  have  been  ratably  reduced  under  subparagraph  (A),  such 

18  requests  shall  be  increased  on  the  same  basih  as  they  were 

19  redudcd,  except  that  no  request  shall  he  increased  abo\c 

20  the  request  submitted  under  subsection  (b)  {  !). 

21  *'{2)  If  the  amount  of  an  apportionment  to  a  Slate 

22  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  total  amount  of  Pederal 

23  capital  contributions  requested  in  applications  from  that 

24  State,  such  excels  shall  be  available  for  reapporiitimnnu 

25  from  time  to  time  on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  ConnniS', 
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1  sioiier  sliiil!  fix.  rroni  llif  nggivgnle  -of  >w\t  i'.\cc>_>  for  any 

2  fiscal  year,  llic  t'oiuiiii.-iMifiH'r  >linll  rciiiipurliim  to  widi 

3  Slnle  in  wLich  ri*que^l>  were  rcdnecd  niuler  Miliparagraiili 

4  (A)  of  i^irafrrapli  (1)  an  nniunnt  wliieli  bears  tlic  same 

5  ratio  to  mvh  a*:«;rf^le  the  toial  ainonnt  of  sftdi  redne- 
,6  tion  in  that  i>iuU'  \mn  to  tin*  total  amount  of  muIi  rcdnc- 
7  tioiis  in  all  tlic  SjLatCF. ,  ^ 

S  "(d)  The  aj:grp«rate  of  the  amtumls  of  IVdenil  Ciiimnl 

9  cuntillMition'i  paid  under  iUis  >ection  Jor  any  fisral  year  to 

10  proprittar\  institutions  (»f  liiglier  cdniation  nia\  not  OMred 

11  Ahc  aniuuiit  liy  wldch  the  sums  appropriated  pur>unnt  to 

12  >'Jcction  401  (li)  (J )  f^r  lliat  HmhI  year  CNcerd  Ainn.oiHMJOO. 

13  ^A(;ieKKMKNT3  WlTIt  INSXITI  TlONs  OK  lllulli;!?  KIH  CATION 

^  **?Kt.  463.  (a)  An  agrenufUl  wiili  an  iuMitnfion  ot 

1^  higher  education  for  the  pininent  of  Fcdtral  capital  ciin- 
trihntiuns  inidcr  llii^^  part  slnill—  \ 

"  (1)  provide  for  the  e^tahlishment  ana  mainteuanee 

38  of  a  student  loan  fund  for  the  piirponv^ Lf  thii»  part; 

19  *'(2)  provide  for  the  deposit  in  sneli/fund  of— 

20  "  *'{A)  the  Fedend  capital  contrihuliou'^, 

21  "(B)  a  capital  contrihntion  hy  >neh  iu'^tiiniion 

22  in  an  amonnt  equal  to  not  le>s  than  owe-inuth  of 
23^  the  amount  of  ?neh  Fedeml  contrihntion^ 

24  "(C)  cdlection<  of  prineipd  and  interc>t  on 

25  ^  student  loans  made  from  sueh  fnnd» 


*'  (J))  duirgo,^  colRn-teil  [lUisirauf  jo  rcgulafimiK 
luulor  havCim  4U4  (c)  { I  \  ftl) ,  im\       .   /  ' 
*'(K)  any  olluT  onnimgs  of  tliD  fmul;  ^ 
"M^i)  ptSfvide  iJinl  such  sUuhui  lonu  fund  sliuli  be 
used  onlv  fbr^  *     ^  ^ 

-    *"iA)  lonixto  sUhIi-iiIs,  in  ncci^'daiicc  wild  lln» 

^      "(]})  ndininlslrfttive  . expense;?,  as  provided' iii 
Mdi>ccliou  (b),  '         ^  " 

**  (G)  capital  distribiiliunsj,  ns  provided  iii  sc;*- 
^   *  tion  4CC,*aiid  ^ 

^  "(D)  costs  of  lirigiilum.  nud  oUior  colku-licut 
cofU  ngroed  !(»  by  the  ('ominWiuiicr  in  conncoriou 
^vidl  tlio  collection  of  a  loan  from  llie»  fnnd  (and 
intcrcisf  Uii*rcon)  'or  a  cimrgd  assessed  puriunnt  to 
•  re^ilalioits  under  section  -i64*(c)  (1)  (0) ; 
"(4)  provide  tliat  where  a  Jiole  or  written  agrcc- 
jncnt  evidencing  a  loan  lias  been  in  def^iuU  for  nt  least 
2  years  despite  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  tlie  in^^li- 
tutlun  m  making  collection  Uiereon,  tiic  in>titution  nmy 
assign  its  rights  under  such  note  or  agrccment^  to  ilit? 
Vnitcd  States-  witliout  rceonjpen*ia  and  that  ni  that 
event  any  snnu^  cidlecled  on  siuli  a  loan  ^Iialfibc  de- 
posited in  Uie  general  fund  of  the  Trca>ur\":  and 

i  * 
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1  "'(5)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may  be 

2  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  Unifsd 

3  Stnlcs  and  x)romotc  the  purposes  of  this  part      ar<^  _ 

4  ^  agreed  to  by  the  Commi^ioner  an.^  the  ins^dtuUon, 

5  "  (b)*  An  institution  \vhich  has  entered  into  an  ^gree- 

6  ment  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  entitled,  for  c^icli  fi.sc,nl 

7  year  during  which  it  makes  student  loans  from  a  student 

8  loan  fund  established  under  such  agreement,  t«  a  payjneni. 

9  in  Jieu  of  rcimb«n>emunt  for  lis  expenses  in  administering 

10  its  student  lunn  program  under  t]ii>  part  during  ^uch  jcar, 

11  Sucli  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance  ttith  Ration  493. 

12  ^  (c)  ;iLoans  to  students  from  a  student  loan  fund  as- 

13  sisted  under  lhi«  part  >lmll  not  be  made  f»r  an\  ai-adcmic 

14  year  or  any  ^portion  of  any  acadi  nuv  \  car  whiili  bi;^in^  aft«  r 

15  June  30,  1975.  v    .  ^  r 

16  "TEftil^  or  UKS^sS  ,  , 

17  "SivC.  404.       (J)  Xoans  fmn  any  sstudcni  loan  fund 

18  c>labli>hed  puhuunt  to  an  agriTmeht  ^ndtr  ^^cction  JOJ  to 

19  anyi^tudent  h$'  any  Institution  ^liall,  jjubjcct  to^such  con^i- 

20  tion^  limliaiionN  and  rcquircmint.s  as  the  Comjmssidner 

21  shall  prescribe  by  regulatiun,  be  made  on  such  term;*  and 

22  condiiioiis  a^s  the  institutif^n  niay«d<;tenmne. 

23  '*(2)  The  Aggregate  of  tlio  lonns  for  »iU  year^  madt?  by 
24*  institutions  of  higher  cdiicJitlun  frf»m  loan  fund>  c^tahlL^hcd 
25  pur>uant  t9  ngrccmoni>  under  thU  p;irt  ju.i\  nut  imwJ— 
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.  "(A^,  $10,000  in  the  oiase  of  any  graduate  or  pro- 
2    *  fesfdonal  student  (as  defined  by  regulations  of  the  Com-  r 
a       in|5si9ner,  andrinclpding  any  IbansJrom  such  funds  made 

4  *  .to  such/persoto^beioire  he  jbecame  »  graduate  or  profes- 

5  '    sipnal  student) ; '  ,^f^^ 

ft  •  ' 

6  fB)  $5,000  an  the       of'  a  studentAvho  has  suc- 

cpfully  -.©nipletcd  lwo  years  of  a  program  of  education  * 
«        leading  to  a  bachelor's 'degree,  but  whp  has  not  com- 
"  0  .      pleted  the  work  necessary  for  such  a  degree  (dc(f rminsJ 
10        under  regulations  [of  the  Cojmnussioner,  and  including  ' 
4       ajiy  loans  froni  sucfr^^i^^s  made  to  such  person  Before 
,12       iit  became!  such  a  sjudent)  ,-aYid  «  , 

13        '     "  (0)  §2,500  in  the  case  of  any  other  student. 

^      "  (3)  Ecgul^ilions  bf  the  Commissioner  under  paragraph 
15   (1)  shall  be  designed  to  prevent  the'l?npaiiimcnt  of  the  cap- 

/    ,  '  '     :  ]  ^    '  ' 

^  1^  Jtal  of  studeijt  loan  funds  to  the  maxinuun  extent  practicable 

17  and  \\ilh  a  view  toward  the  objeclive  of  enabling  the  student 

18  to  coniplejc  his  coui^c  oif  study.       '  *  ^ 

19  fb)^  A  loan  from  a  student  loan  fyftfl  assisted  .under 

20  this  part  may  be  inade  only  to  a  studfen;  who—    ^  » 

2.1  "  (i)  is  in  ncejd  of  tlie  amount  of  the  loah  to  .pursue 

22        a  course  of  study^it  such  institution; 

•23        . .  "(2)  is  capable,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  institutW  of 

>       ^     >       • "         .     -  .  .  ; 

21  '     iM^mitainingJjood  ^standing  Jp,^ 


\ 
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\  "  (3)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  an  under- 

^  ^  graduate,  graduate,  ui  |nuf«ssional  student  in  such  insti- 
3  \  tution,  or,  in  tlje.case  ota  student  already  in  attendance 
atjucb  institution's  in  good  standing;  and 


5  ^      "(4)  is  canMng  aTtca^^gLne-balf  the  normal  ^ca- 

6'  •  demifc  workload,,  as  determined  by  t&a  institution. 

/         '     '  ^     '  •  .     '  . 

7  In  any  case  in  ^Yb;ch  a  student  has  be^n  .determined  to  be 

8  eligible  for  a  loan  under  tbc  preceding  sentence,  and  sacb 

9  student  thereafter  fails  to  "maintain  gogd  standing,  the  eligi- 

10  bility  of  suth  student  shall,  upon  notice  to  the  Commissioner, 

11  be  suspended,  and  further  payments  to,  or  on  .behalf  of,  such 

12  student, ijhall  npt  be  made  until  such  student  regains  good 


13  -stanjliDgv 

14^       "(e)  (1)  Any  agreement  between  an  institution  amVIa 
15  student  for  a  loun  from  a  studc'^iit  loan  fund  assisted  under 
^16  thisparir-f    '         /  *  *  '       <  * 

17  *  /    "JA)  shaU  be  evidenced  by  note 'or  other  writ/en 

18  inslrunieiil  whi'^li,  cxcrptas  provided  in  paragrttpfr  (2)  , 

19  provides  for  repuymcut  of  the  principal. amount  of  the 

20  loan,  together  witli  interck  thereon,  in  equal  installments 

21  ^     (or,  if  the  borrower  so  requests,  ^in  graduated  periddic 

22  jnst^illmeats  determined  in,,at^cord'aii8e  with  such  sched- 

23  .  0^  may  be  npproved  by  the  Commissioner)  payable 

21..      quarlei'ly,  bimonthl}',  or  monthly,  nl  the  option  of  |he  \ 
2f)        instilnti'»n,  over  a  period  beginning  nine  months  after  \^ 
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the  date  oa^  which  the  student  ceases  to  carry,  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  or-  a  (Comparable  institu- 
tion outside' the  United  States.aj^roved  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Commissioner,  at  leasl'-one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  workload,  and  ending  ten  years**and  nine 
months  after  such  date :     •     '    *  . 

"(B)  shall  include  provision  for  acceleration  of  re-  - 
payment  of  the  whole,  or  <any  part>  of  such  loan,  at  the 
option  of  the  horrower;  | 

''^  (0)  may  provide,  at  thje  option  of  the  institution  in  ' 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  that 
during  the  repayment  period  of  the  loan,^  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  by*  die  borrower  with  respect  to 
all  outstanding  Joaus  made  to  him  froi^  student  loan 
funds  assisted  under  this  |)art  shall  be  at  a  rate  ec^ual 
to  not  less  than  $:]0  per  month ; 

''(D)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear  interesC 
„on  UKT'iii^paid  balance  of  the.  loan,  at  the  mte  of  3  per  ' 
centum  per  annum,  except  that  no  interest  slfall  accrue 

(1)  prior  to  the  beginning  daie  of  repayment  dcternjined 
under  clause  (A)  (i)  or  (ii)  during  any  period,  in 
which  repayment  is  suspended  by  reason  of  paragraph 

(2)  ;      .  ' 

"  (E)  finlcss  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  tbo  note  or 
other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him  would  not, 

,  .        Ill ' '  ^ 


3 
4 
5 
6 

I 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
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under  applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obligatlun,  UniW 
provide  that  the  loan  shall  be  made  without  security  and 
M^thout  endopsenient; 

.  (F)  shall  provide  that  no  note  or  evidence  of  ob- 
ligation ma^  be  assigned  by  the  lender,  except  upon  the 
'transfer  of  the  borrower  to  another  institution  participat- 
ing under  this  part  (or,  if  not  so  participating,  is 
eligible  to  do  so  and  is  approved  hy  the  Commissioner 
for  such  purpose) ,  to  such  institution ;  and 

**  (G)  may,  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, provide  for'an  assessment  of  a  clfargc  with  respect 
to  the  loan  for  failure  of  tlic  borrower  (i)  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  an  histnlhnont  when  it  is  due  or  (ii)  to  file  tiip'cly 
and  .satisfactory  e\idcncc  of  an  cntillenicnt  of  the  bor- 
15        rower io  a  deferniiMit  of  rcpaynuMit  benefit.^ a  cancolhi- 


-"TG^     tion  binefil  provided  under  this  >uhpnrt. 

Vi  "(2)  (A)  No  repayment  of  principal  of,  or  interest  onj 

18  any  loairfroni  a  student  Igan  fd^id  assisted  under  this  part 

19  ^hall.be  required  during  any  period  in  which  the  borrower— 

20  -  ^  ^"(i)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  the  uormal  full- 

21  time  academic  workload  at  an  institution  of  higher  &du- ' 

22  cation  pr  at  a  comparable  institution  outside  the  United 
2:J  Stales  which  is  approved  for  this  pui-posQ  by  the  Com- 
24  missioucr; 
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1  "(ii)  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 

'.2        United  States; 

3  "(iii)  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace 

4  Corps  Act;  or 

5  "  (iv)  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  title  VIII  of 
a        the  EconomTc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

7  The  period  during  which  repayment  may  be  deferred  by  rea- 

8  son  of  clause  (ii) ;  (iii) ,  or  (iv)  shall  not  excped  three  years. 
"9        "(B)  Any  period  daring  which  repayment  is  deferred 

10  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  included  in  computing 

11  the  ten-year  uiffximum  period  provided  *for  in  elfiuse  (A) 

12  of  paragraph  *(1) . 

13  "  (3)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  when  good  cause 

14  is  shown,  to  extend,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  the  te^- 

15  year  maximum  repajTnent.period  provided  for  in  clause  (A) 

16  of  paragraph  (I)  with  respect  to  individual  loans. 

17-        "|4j  fpjjg  amount  of  any  charge  under  clause  (G)  of 

18  paragraph  (ij  shall  not  exceed— 

19  "  (A)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  repayable  in 

20  ^  monthly  in^?tiillments,  $1  for  tlic  iirst  month  of  part  of  a 

21  month  by  which  such  installment  or  evidence  is  late  and 

22  S2  for  each  such  month  or  part  of  a  month  thereafter;.. 

23  and 

'^'^  (B)  in  the  case  o7  a  loan  which  has  a  bimonthly 

25        or  quarterly^iepayment  interval,  S3  and  $6,  respectively. 
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'  l  for  each  such  interval  or  part  thcreoL  hy  »^  hii'h  such  in- 

•>  stallnient  or  evidence  is  late.  1 

3  The' institution  may  elect  to  add  the  an\^ut  of  any  sueh 

4  charge  to  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  as  of  tlic  first  day 

5  after  the  day  on  which  suBh  installment  or  evidence 'was  due,  ^ 
0  or  to  make  tlio  amoimt  of  the  charge  payablp'to  the  mJtitu- 
7  fiou  not -later  than,  tho  duo  date  of  tho  next  iuslallment  after 
g  receipt  by  tlie  borrower  of  notice  of  the  assessment  of  the 
9  charge.            ,  , 

20  "(d)  An  o;rreement  under  this  plirt  of  payment  of 

11  Federal  capital  conVibufiuns  shall  mcludc  provisions  designed 

12  to  make  hmns  fium  the  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant 

13  to  such  agreement  reasonably  available  (to  ilie  extent  of  tlie 
Id  available  funds  in  such  fund)  to  all  eligible  sUidents  in  such 

15  institutions  in  need  thereof. 

16  (e)\n  determining,  for  purposes  of  clause  (1)  of  sub- 

17  section  (b)  section,  wlietlier  a  student  who  is  a  veteran 

18  (as  that  term  is  Refined  in  section  101  (2)  of  title  38,  United 

19  States  Code)  is  in  need,  an  institution  shall  not  {ake  into 

20  account  Ihc.Jncoine  and  assets  of  his  parents/ 

21  "oa:nobi.lation  of  loaks  von  cbrtxUx  vmuc  snuvioir 

22  "Seo.  465.  (a)  (1)  Tho  per  centum  specified  in  para- 

23  graph  (3)^  of  this  subsection  of  the  total  amount  of  any 

21  loan  made  after  Juno  30,  1972,  and  before  90  drtys  after 

♦ 

25  the  enactment  of  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Act  of  1075 


i 
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103      ■       •  " 

1  fiOA\  a  student  loan  fund  assisted  under  this  part  shall  he 

^  2  canceled  for  each  complete  year  of  service  after  such  date 

3  by  the  borrower  under  circujnstaiices  dcseribed  in  para- 

5  ''i^2)  Loans  shall  be  canceled  under  paragraph  (1)  for 

6  service— i  ^ 

as  a  full-time  tehcher  for  service  in  an  aea- 

8  demic  year  m  a  puljlic  or  pther  nonprofit  private  ele- 

9  mentary  or  secondaA  school  which  is  in  the  schdx)! 

10  district  of  a  local  educational  agency  which  is  eligible 

11  in  such  year  for  assistaWe  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 

12  Elementary  and  Secondaly  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 

13  which  for  the  purposes  pt  this  ^aragi^aph  and  for  that 

14  year  has  be^n  determined  by  the  Commissionei-  (pur- 

15  suant  to  regulations  and  after  consultation  with  the  State 

16  educational  Bgeqcy  of  tlie  State  in  which  tlic  school  is 

17  located)  to  be  a  school  in  which  the  enrollment  of  chil- 

18  dren  (i)  described  in  cbuse  (A) ,  (B),or  (C)  of  sec- 

19  tion  103(a)  (2)    (as  such  section  existed  before  the 

20  enactmeiit  of  tho  Ediicatiop  Amendments  of  1974)  of 

21  titlfe  I  of  the  Elementary  i(nd  Secondary  Education  xVct 

22  of  1965  (using  a  low  incfime  factor  of  $3,000),  or  (ii) 

23  counted  under  section  103  (c)  (as  amended  by  the  Edu- 

24  cation  Amendments  of  1974)  of  such  title,  whichever 

25  ^    is  appropriate  for  that  year,  exceeds  30  per  ccntiun  of 
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I 

fiio  fftfol  Anrnllmont  of  that  school  aiid  sucli  detoritii* 

*  2 

noHnn  qliflH^nnt  be  made  with  respect  to  more  than  50 

3 

TkPr  ppnfiim  of  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  State 

\  4 

wAOAt-cTiTt AC(ricfnn/^A  imrlor  <:i1pb  tlflp^Tl 

^  receivmg^ oc*ibiuiitv  u^iuli  oui^u.uui^ 

^ 

5 

<'/"R\  nc  n  fiili^tlme  staff  member  in  a  preschool 

^  6 

•nrnfrrom  mfnpri  on  Under  section' 222  (a)  (1)  of  the 

"  .7 

"Rnnnnmin  nnnnrhinttv  Act  of  1964  or  undor  Part  A  of 

8 

Tlfiai\<tfs\rt'Vn\\nw  Throu£rh*Act  which  Is  operated 

9 

fnr  n  norinrl  wbipli  t<?  roVnnarable  to  aiuU  school  year  m 

10 

fV»A  iftpnlihr-  Provided  That  the  salary  of  such  staff 

11 

mnmiinr  ic  nnf  ntorp  tlifiTi  tliG  salaiT  o£  a  compavablc 

12 

Ary%r\lA-if£(n  t\(  fV»A  Inpfti  Pfliipfl  tinn;il  flf^oncv.  or 

"13 

*J;(C)  as  a  full-timie  teacher  of  handicapped  children 

l-l 

in  n  nnblip  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 

15 

SCiiOOl  sysicin;  or 

30 

*f/T*"\  oc  n  mpmbpr  of  tlip  Armed  Forces  of  the 

17 

TTnitPrI  Rtnfp<;  for.  <;prvice  that  oualifics  for  special  pay 

18 

tirkfiAr  z^Anfmvi  *^in  nf  tUlp  RT  United  Slates  Code,  as  an 

19 

area  of  hostilities. 

20 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  tenn  '^handicapped  chil- 

21  drci!*'  means  children  who  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 

22  hearing,  deaf,  spepch-impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
2a  ouslj  emotionally  disturbed,  or  other  health-impaired  chjhfen 
24  who  h)  reason  thereof  rcqnirr-  j^jiocial  education.       ^  ^ 
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105  ' 

"  (3)  (A)  The  per  centum  of  a.  loan  which  shall  be  can- 
celed under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is— 

"(i)  in. the  case  of  service  described  in  clause  (A), 
°  or  (C),  of  paragraph  (2),  at  the  rate  of  15  pei*  centum 
f  for  the  first  or  second  year  of  such  service,  20  per  centum 
for  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  such  service,  and  30  per 
centum  for  the  fifth  year  of  such  ser\'ice; 

"  (ii)  in  the  case  of  service  described  iii  clause  (B) 
of  paragraph  (2)  at  the  rate  of  15  per  centum  for  each 
"  year  of  such  service; 

"  (iii)  in  the  case  of  service  descrihed/in  clause  (D) 
of  paragraph  (2) ,  not  ta. exceed  a  total  ^f  50  per  centum 
.  of  such  loan  tit  the  raje  of  12*  per  centum  for  each  year 
of  qualifyiifg  sen-ice.  / 
"(B)  if  a  portion  of  a  loan  is  canteled  under  this  sub- 


section for  any  year,  the  entire  amount  of  interest  on  such.- 
loan  which  accrues  for  such  year  shall  be  canceled. 

"  (C)  Nothing  hi  this  subse(ftion  shall  he  constnied  to 
authorize  refunding  any  repayihenfc  of  a- loan. 

"  (4)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"year"  where  applied  to  service,  as  a  teacher  means  academic 
year  aS  defined  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(bj  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  institution 
for  each  fiscal  year  art,  amount  equal  to  (he  aggregate  of  the 
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•     ;  •        V  106 

/ 1  amoijnts  of  loans  from  it3  stildent  loan  iuiid  which  arc  can- 

2  cclcd  pursuant  to  this  §qction  for  such  year.  None  of  the 

3,  funds 'appropriated  pursuant  to  section  461  (b)  shall  be  avail- 

4  able  for  payments  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 

5  "DISTEIBUTIOK  OF.  ASSETS  3?E0>t  STUDENT  lOA^  FUXDS 

6  '    /*Sec.  466.  No/.latcr  than  180  days  after  the  date 

•  '•/^\  ' 

7  o(  enactmcnf  of  thq'^Studcnt  Financial  Aid  Act  of  1975, 

8  the  balance  of  any  sti^lcnt  loan  fund  established  under  this 

9  par^Jv^t^:>gether'^^^ith  any  collections  after  such  date  of 
.  10.  principal  and  interest  on  student  loans,  made  from  such  fund, 

11^  shall  be  paid  to  tlie  institution  of  higher  education  which 

12  establii^hcd  such  fund  if  Mich  institiStion  of  higher  education 

^  13  enters  hto  an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  under 

14  whichrrr  y  S 

15  ^1  "  (a)  such  balj(mce  and  .such  colleolions  shall  be  used 
|6        duly  for  making  loans  to  students,    ;  ^ 

17  ^ '  "  (1))  siich  institution  shall  report  annually-  to  tho 
-  *    Commissioner  with,  respect  to  the  use  of  such  balance 

v-^         ■  •  .    ■  ■ ■ 

1^  \  and-eollections.  and  . 
20-  *  —  "(c)  in  the  event  that  (1)  such  institution  ceases 
21  ♦  to  be  an  i;istilution  of  higher  education  or  (2)  such 
*'22  ;  balance  or  collections  are  not  ^sed  for  the  purposes 
described  in  clause  (a),  such  balance  and  ^collections 
24'  .  :  shall  b*e  paid  to  the  United  States; ' 
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1  'Takt      Cii:xj:kat.  Pijovisioxs  EiCL.f^i^cc  to  Student 

2  ^  ASSISTAXCB  Pl?OORA^IS  \ 

3  "definitions,       '  ^ 

i        "Sec.  491.  (a)  Tor  purposes  of  this  title,  the  temi 

5  'State'  includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
»6        "(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  terms  'institu- 

7  tions.  of  higher  education'  aijir  ^eligible  institiition'  mean 

S  an  educational  institution  in  ah^  Slate  which  (1)  admits  as 

9  regular  students  only  those  persons  having  a  certificate  of 

10  graduation  from  a  school  pro\iding  secondary  education,  or 

11  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  or  persons 

12  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  or  older,  or  is  an  area  voca- 
la  tional  school  (as  defined  in  Section  108(2)  (0)  or  (D).  of 
1-1  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19G3),  (2)  is  legally  au- 
15  thorizcd  within  such  State  to  provide  a  progiam  of  education 
IC  beyond  secondary  education,  (3)  provides  not  less  than  a, 
IT  six-mouth  program^  of  educatioii  or  training  for  which  it 
IS  awards  an  associate  degree,  a  bachelor's  degree,  a  post- 

19  ginduatc  degree,  or  prepares  students  for  gainful  employ- 

20  incnt  in  a  recognized  occupation  or  profession,   (4)  is 

21  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  iigency 

22  or  association  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  (A)  is  an  insti-  * 

23  tuMon  with  respect  to  diich  the  Commissioner  has  deter-  ' 
24.  mined  that  there  U  sati^fact(n:y  assurance  (considering 

25  the  re-ouncs  a\aila)do  to  the  institution,  the  period  of 
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1  Umo,*if  any,  during  whMi  it  lias  operated,  *tUc  effort  it  is 

2  making  to  meet  accredi4!Ution  standards,  .and  the  purpose  for 
3 .  whicli  this  determination's  being  made)  that  tbo  institution 
4  ^111  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such  an  agenoy  or 
5'  association  within  a  reasonable  lime,  or  (B)  is  an  institution 
G  .whoSo  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three 

7  institutions  which  are  so  accredited,  for  Credit  on  the  same 

8  basis  as  if  trauafefred  ^ra  an  institution  so  accredited,  and 


'    1  'ai  ^J^rp^saC^^^^  q^^Tnissroner  shall  publish, 

J2r2iji^{irf.pft&pily  resikn%d>ccroditiifg  agencies  or  associa- 
,  J^^i./iipV^^pJk       Commissioner  determines  to  ,  be  "Ireliablo 
.l^I^/;^^^^^  the  quality  of  training  offered.^ 

'l5/\^f<«^>e^\  '^htitxQ  purposes  of  tliis  titlV  the  t&rm  'academic 

,  >  Yk^^         •  *      \  * 

16  year*  shal^^^  defined  by  flio  CommissioW  by  regulations. 

1*^  /   "eIiIGIBILITY.  of  KESIDKNTS  Og  TRUgT^  T^^RRITOUY  OF 

W  ^     "Sec.  492.  Permaneut  residents  of  the  TrusVTerritory 

20  of  the  Pacific  IsloJids  shall  Ije  eligible  for  assistance  under 

21  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Educ^ition  Act  of  105o  and 

22  under  this  title  to  the  same  extent  that  citizens  of  tlic  United 

23  .  States  are  eligible  for  such  assistance. 

24  .  "expenses  op  administration         .  ^ 
23        "Sec.  493.  (a)  An  institution  which  has  entered  into  an 
26  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  under  part  A  or  C  of  mis 
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;  • .  1'  tiile- shall  bo  erititled  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  it  receives 
2  aa  ailotmcnt  under  either  sjiqIi  part  to  a  payment  m  lieu  of 
^  3  reimbursement  for  its  oxp'cnses  ddring  sueh  fisral  year  in 

4  administering  program^  assisted  under  sueh  part.  The  pay- 

5  ment  for  a  fiscal  year  (1)  shall  be  payable.* from  each  such 
■  6  allotment  in  aceordance  with  regulatioiis  of  the  Gommis- 

7  slower,  and  (2)  shall  (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) ) 

8  ^  bo  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  (A)  the  institution's 

9  expenditures  during  Uie  fiscal  ysar  from"  its  allotment  inder 
10  part  A  plus  (|13)  its  expenditures  during  such  fiscal  year 
n   under  part  0  !o  r  compensation  of  students.  , 

^32        "  (b)  The  aggre^gate  amount  paid  to  an  instituti.on  for  a 
/  13  fiscal  year  under  this  section  plus  the  amount  withdraTv-n  from 

U  Its.  student  loan  fund  under  seerion  204  (J))  of  the  Xationaf 

15  Defcnse^Eduea'tion  Act  of  1958  may  not  exceed  $125  000 

16  '"  ;  "jrAINTKNANCn  OF  KFFOKT       .  ' 

17  "Sec.  494^  An  'agreement  between  the  Commissioner 

18  nnd  an  ins«tutio5  unaer  part  A  or  part-C  shall  provide  fts-' 
'     10  su;imco  tliat  the  institution  will  coi^tiniie  to  spend  in  its'ojvn 

20  .  'cholarehip  and  student^aid  program,  from  sources  other  than 

21  funds  /eeeived  under  such  parts,  not  less  than  the  average 

22  oxJ)endi(ures  per  year  made  for  that  purpose  during  the*  most 
23^  recent  period  of  three  fi.Scal  years  preceding  the  effective 

24  date  of  the  agreement,  bxcepf  tlnjt  under  special  and  unusual 

25  circumstances,  pursuant  to  regulations,  *the\o6mmission  is 
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-_-JU  -  authorized  to  waive  thc^ai)i)licatiun  of  any  proviMOfl  of  such  ; 
2  an  agreement  -which  is  required  by  'this  scctiou.  / 

4  '    "Seq.  495.  In  addition  to  transmissions  under  section  ^  ^ 
.5  431  (JL^Ctho  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  cqpics  of  ^ 

C  all  rufes/TfcgiilationS;  guidelines,  instructions,  and  appUca- 

fr  '  '  '  * 

7  tioi<  forms  pu'blished  or  promulgated  pursuaut  to  tliis  titk^ 

8  ^siiall  bo  provided  to  the  Committee  on  Ifabor  and  Public 
-9  '^yelfare  of  Jhc  Senate  and  the  Committee  ui>  Education  an(l 

10  Labor  of  the  Jlousc  of  llej)resenta(ive^  at  least  forty -five  duys 
'   11  priqrT5^jthcir  ^jitcctive  date.         \   '        ^      -  ^  '  ' 

V13        "Sec.  49G.  (a)  Each  institution  of  ^higher  educyMjon 

14  which  receives  assistance  under  thiM  tltikf  or  cnrulls  studuiHs 

,    15  receiving  assistance  under  this  title  shall-—  ,       •  ' 

^  16^  "(1)  establish  n  fnir  and,  equitable  refund' policy 

^17        that  provides  for  the  return  of  niicarned  tuition  and  fees  .  * 

lb        to  thq  stildentieeeiving  assistance  under  the -proNi^^^iojis 
19        of  parfe  B,  C,  andE  of  this  title,  or'to  the  Commis^^ioner, 
•20        in  the  case  "of  assistance  provided  under  the  provisions  of , , 

21  part;^A  at  this  title;  and'.providc  each  slndcnt  or  pros-  ; 

22  .pective  ^tudent  with  a  written  statement  of  Swch  refund  , 
&  4      policy  prior  fo  each  academic  year  in  which  the  student  , 

;2-l       enrolls  i(t  siicli  institution  of  higher  education; 


f 


•1  •  -  ^ 


'•  111     '       ^  * 

"(2)  inake  a  good  faith  effort  to  toresent  each 

.  .      .    ,  .  ••  ^ 

prosp.cetive  student,  pribt  to  tJie  time  th<f  prospective 
student  is  obbgiited  to  pay  tuition  or  fees  jo  thcinstitu- 

•      *   ^  « 

tion,  witlra  complete  and  accumte*  \\Tittek.  statj^meut 
aJ>out  t!|.  institution  including  .(A)  its  current  educa- 


>^nill  or  training  programs,  (BJ  its  faciHtiesP  (0)  its. 
fac^,  (D)  data -regarding  the  number  and  percentage 
of'stiid^H^^  successfully  completing  the  programs  iii 
which  ti»e  prospective  student  indicates  interest  .and, 
(E)  in  the  case  of  any  institution  which^iiikes  claims 
regarding  employment  of  jts  graduates,  such  institution 
must  inHude.  data 'regarding  the  employment  altd-cjirn-J- 
ings  of  its  graduates  of  the  programs  in  which  tJie,pros- 
p(^ye  student  indicates  interest; 

"(3)  furnish  each  student  or  prospective  studjunt 
Vith  ft  written  .statement  of  the  cost  of  the  programs 
in^-which-  the  student  is  enrolled  or  in  which  the  pros- 
pective student  indicates  interest,  including  (A)  tui- 
tion and  fees,  ^  (B)  equipment  and  books,  (0)  room 
■  and  board  provided  by  the  institution,  and  (D)  park- 
ing at  or  near  the  institution;  and  .'  '    ■  , 
-  '    "(4)  provide  assurances,  subject  to  regJilations  of 
ih^,  CoDiAijssioner,  that  the  ayailability  of  assistance  to  . 
stiidents  at  the  institution  under  this  title  has  not  resulted, 
mid  will  n(K  result.  jn  an  innron.^c  in  rf-e  tuition,  fees, 
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or  Qther  charges  to  5uch  students,  and  tho  Comiftissioiler 
2  sliall  make!no  payment  of- assistance  under  this  title'  to 
a        my  such  institution  v/hich  does  not  meet  the  fequirc- 


3 


4,        ments  of  clauses  (1)  through  (4),. 

(b)  Assistance  under  this  title  shall  not  he  used  in 

6  any  educational  program  which  is  primarily  conducted  'hy 

7  conespondence,  except  that  a  student  who  by  reason  ofc, 

8  .phy^cal  handicap  or  geographicardistance  is  unable  to  par- 

9  ticipate  in  a  .residence  program  may,  subject  to  regula- 

1  ^ 

10  tionS'Of  the  Commissioner,,  be  eligible  for  a  loan  u^der 

11  part  B  if  enrolled  in  a  program  of  correspondence  study. 

12  ''AFPI0A\aT  OF  mVCAiaiO^At  PURPOSE  BEQOTt 

13  •'SEa  497.  (a)  Notwitl&tahding  any  otherproymon  o 
1^  law,  uo  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  authorized  under  this 

15  title  may  'be  made  unless  the  student  to  whom  the  grant,  loan, 

16  or  loan  guarantee  is  made  has  filed  with  the  institution  of 
J'^  higher  education  which  he  intends  to  attend,  or  Is  attending 
16  (orjn  the  case  of  a  loan  or  loan  gi?arantee  with  the  lertder), 

19  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  mon.ey  attributable  lo  such  grant, 

20  loan,  or  loan  ,guarantee  will  be  used  solely  for  expenses 

21  related  to  attendance  or  continued  attendance  at  such  institu- 

22  tion,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  student  financial  assistance 

23  so  provided  shall  not  exceed  the  total  cost  of  dttendance  at 

24  such  institution... 
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^  -    1        "  (b)  Nothing  iri  tlus  s'gction  shn^l  be  construed  to  an-* 

2  t^lidatb  any  loan  guararitci?  inadjo  iindcf  this;4itle. 

4  ."Sec.  498.  No  person  shall,  pn  the  basis  of  race,  color. 

>        t  '  •  -    #  -  _ 

5  national  origui,:sex,  of  age,  be  excluded  from  or  admitte,d,to 

6  participation      denied  or  provided;  flie  t)enefits  of,  or  be 
'  7  subjected  to  discrimination  in  hay  program  authorized  under 

8  this  title.'.;,  \  " 

».    •  .  ^  '  '     - , 

-\  ■  f  n  '  - 

10  Skc.  3.  The  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of 

11  1969  is  repealed. 

12  .^EXPEBIMENTATi  PROGRAM  "  ^ 

13*  ^   Sec.  4.  |a)  Section  405  of  the  Genera^  Education  Pro- 

14  visions  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

35  following  new  subsection: 

16  ''(e)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 

17  ated^  in  addition  U'  fhe  sums  authori;red  to  be  appropriated 

18  under  subsection  (h) ,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000,  to  remain 

19  '  available  until  expended  for  purposes  of  eiiahling  the  Direc- 
^  20  tor  to  enter  into  arrangements  wjth  jnstitiition«v  of  postsecon- 

21  dory  education  and  with  State  and  lo<Ji^)  postsccondary 

.  .  22  education  agencies  for  experimental  and  de/jMn>tiation  proj- 

.  ,   23  ects  under  this  subsection.  '  ^  . 

24  ''(2)  The  Director  shall  ontpr  into  arrangements  under 

25  this  subsection  for  canying  out  project^i  \»hioh  shall  test,  in 
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2  connection  witli  postsecondarjj  education,  the  effect  dpon 

2  student  access  and  clioice  and  upon  institutional  viability  oi 

.  3  the  following: 

^  "  (A)  open  admission  policies  in  which  no  fixed 

g  leyel  of  educational  attainment  at  the  secondary  level 

g  shall  be  required  for  admission  to  a  postsecondary 

:  fj  institution;                                ^  .s 

g  "(B)  programs  of  tuition,  reduction  or  tuition  aboli- 
tion;  and 

.  "  (C)  the  use,  under  contract,  of  private  or  pro- 

2j[  prietary  institutions  to  provide  educational  services  to^ 

-j^^  students,  as  an  alternative  to  expanding  the  enrollment 

\^  of  students  at  pjibiic  institutions/'  ' 

14,  (3)  The  Director  shall  eater  into  contracts  with  private, 

.15  honprofit.agencieis  to  i>tudy  the,  feasibility  of,  to  develop  aiicf 

16  to.  test,  techniques  of  measurement  of  ;)Cljolastic*  aptitude^ 

^17  academic  prorpisc,  or  likelihood' of  success  in  a  givqn  course 

18  of  study  which  are  free  fif  cultural,  i>ociO-ccononiic,  racial, 

I9i  religious,  sexual,  and  ethnic  bias*                      .  .  , 

20  (1^)  Section  431  (f)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 

21  visions  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immedidtely  after  ''of 

22  this  section,"  the  following:  "criteria  for  the  selection  of^ 

23  agencies  or  institutions  under  section  405  (e)  of  this  title, 

24  and'\ 
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Mr.  0  Haba,  In  a  larger  sense,  we  also,  have  before  us  the  existing 
?  1.  ^"^^^  beyond  that,4h6  Whole  body  of  proposals 

which  have  been  made  here  and  elsewhire  to  improve  the  a^ilitv  of 
students  to  get  through  the  college  gates.     <  *' 
No  witness  is  here  today  under  a  strict  injunction  to  address  him- 
'  self  pnhr  to  a  specific  proposal.  We  will  not  be  operating  under  strict 
rules  of  evidence,  Each  witness  will  be  his  owh  iudg©  of  what  is  ger- 
mane to  our  joint  purpose,  I  think  it  might-'help  to  get  these  he«r- 
\-    "Sy*  start  if  I  make  one  other  statement  about  a  sub- 
ject that  I  know  was  oh  all  our  minds. 

0^3?"?®  ^"i^'^®  differences  of  opinion  about  the  provisions  of  ILR 
3471.  I  would  be  amazed  if  there  were  not  differences  of  opinion- 
about  any  bill  brought  before  us  to  assist  in  the  postsecondary  edu- 
cation of  our  people.  That  is  a  vitally  important  subject  and  it  de- 
^rves  strongly  hold  and  divergent  opinions.  These  hearings  are  being 
held  to  elicit  those  differences  of  opinion  and  to  test  the  conclusions 
each  of.  us  has  reached  or  they  are  a  total  waste  of  time.  So  the  pros- 
pect thatf  here  \^11  be  differences  of  opinion  between  the  subcommit- 
tee and  tlie  witnesses  or  among  the  witnesses  themselves  or  among  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee. seems  to  me  to  be  a  healthy  sign  But 
some  wifiiesses  have  conveyed  to  mo  their  reservations  about  Appear- 
ing. They  suggested  they  are  reluctant  to  appear  before  the  Chair  in 
the  p^ure  of  critic^  of  the  bill  because  they  are  not  anxious  to  have 
a  confrontation  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
T  .^o^^J^ntat'ops  are  only  possilble  where  there  are  . enemies  and,  as 
JL  look  at  the  witness  list  today,  arid  the  .entire  list  of  those  who  have 
Deen  mvited  to  appear  or  submit  written  statements,  I  see  only  -the 
Jwll  °  S®"^^'  frjcnds  of  education,  friends  of  the  students,  and 
therefore  fnends  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  chairman. 

i?rom  time  to  time,  during  the  Ibng  and  difficult  road  that  stretches 
from  here  to  the  statute  books,  we  will  each  meet,  one  to  the  other, 
as  allies  and  adversaries,  but  there  is  rio  prospect  in  this  undertaking 
tor  any  raiemies.         *  .  '  ° 

Ail^'^^u'^^  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
IV"^       gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,, Mr.  Eshelman. 
JWr.  EsHLraiAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
this  is  my  firet  day  m  attendance  ori  tins  subcommittee  as  its 
[n^  ?f  member,  and  I  literally  look  forward  to  us  hammer- 
ing out  a  better  piece  qi  legislation.  The  chairman  has  preceded  me 
J!?*!?-""  thjs  committee,  but  I  know  his  reputation  has  also 
preceded  him  and  lie  is  highly  competent.and  he  is  highly  fair,  to 
the  mmonfcy,  and  Fwould  say  thai,  Jim,  we  are  going  lo  disagree 
Sllv  »?t?iv{?"'^'  ^- *     are.going  to  disagree  agreeably  and  hope- 
nilly-Tre  will  hanuner  out  a  ^lece  of  legislation.  ^ 
T  u  *°  chairman  say  what  he  said  concerning  dis- 

'  te'^i,"'-"'*  V  feedback  that  fhave 

received  on  RR.  3471  is  quite  mi.xed,  from  praise  f,^r  a  few  of  the 
proposals,  to- downnght  shock  at  others.  An^  I  would  hope  that  we 
HTl?^'T'*"Tf  ^  ""eticent  to  express  criticism, 

to  do  sy  chairman  say  that  they  are  welcome 

/•.. 


/ 
/ 
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I  would  like  to  get  in  the  record  four  questions  whicli  I  think  most 
every  witness  who  tes^fies  this  .week  or  next;  I  would  hope  they 
would  respond.  \  .  .        _  <, ,  .        , . 

At  which  level  do  we  ultiijnately  desire^ the  pnmary  decision  making 
for  student  assistance;  the  institution  itself,  State  agencies,  or  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  rather  than  the  hodgepodge  that  we  now 
have?"  '  f 

JTo.  2,  should  we  use  Federal  student  assistance  programs  as  a 
leverage  on  institutions  to  lower  their  costs  to  students? 

No.  3,  is  it  time  for  a.  complete  overhaul  and  consolidation  of  the 
several  Federal  student  loan  programs  into  a  more  unified  federally 
initiated  program?  . 

And,  No.  4,  is  a  little  lengthy,  since  many  private  colleges  are 
actually  subsidizing  when  they  have  been  accepted  as  a  public  re- 
sponsibility, to  provide  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  citi- 
zens; should  not  some  of  the  title  IV  progi^ams  be  developed  to  assist 
students  who  are  faced  with  paying  a  much  higher  portion  of  the 
actual  instructional  cost  of  attending  these  ijidependent  colleges? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Eshleman. 

The  Chair  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  just  want  to  take  a  moment  to  compliment  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  raiding  the  question  of  differences  of  opinion.  Through 
the  years  that  T  have  been  on  this  committee,  I  think  I  have  learned 
more  through  differences  of  opinion  than  I  have  with  people  with 
;  whom  I  agree,  because  when  you  agree  you  tend  then  to  assume  the 
u  other  one  knows  something  that  he  probably  did  not  necessarily  know, 
but  in  a  disagreement  yoa  ieani  something  th^t  never  dawned  on  you 
before.  And  I  know  1  h^vve  hud  this  experience  with  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, many  times,  that  we  have  disagreed  and,  I  know  from  our 
-  experiences,  both  of  Ub  have  changed  our  positions  because  of  that. 
We  saw  the  other  person  had  some  logic  that  he  had  never  thought 
of  before.  It  revised  one's  own  thinking  and  has  resulted  in  better 
draft  legislation. 

My  exporiepce  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  that  where  we 
,  have  sometimes  started  out  pretty  far  apart  on  legislation,  we  have 
ended  up  together  through  the  years.  I  think  better  legislation  was 
drafted  than  if  either  you  or  I  had  put  forward  just  our  own  view. 

So  I  compliment  anybody  here  who  will  come  and  disagree  with 
the  chaiman  or  with  me,  or  Mr.  Eshleman,  or  anyone  else,  because 
in  that  exchange  I  think  we  will  draft  better  legislation. 

Mr.  O'Haha.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  correctly  stated  the  fact.  Ho 
has  certainly  helped  my  learning  process  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
So,  then,  without  further  ado  

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that,  as  a 
member  of  this  ^ibcommittee,  I  guess  in  my  17th  year  now,  how, 
much  I  really  looc  forward  to  serving  under  Mr.  O'Hara  and  Mr. 
Eshleman,  Mr.  Qi  ie,  and  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr*  BiAOGi.  I  w  )uld  like  to  comment  that,  in  light  of  that  revela- 
tion, after  i7  yeare  on  the  subcommittee,  I  reafize  now  why  you  ad- 
vocated the  Older  Americans  Act  this  afternoon. 
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I  Laughter,]  .    -   "  - 

Mr.  BR.\i3EirAS.  ^Ii^,  Chairinan,  I  decline  to  yield  further. 

[Laughter.]       "  * 

Mr.  O'Hara.  T  thank  my  friend  from  Indiana.  He  and«  I  came  to 
^«  C.ongi-e*^  together.  He  has  reminded  ine  liow  long  ago  it  was  since 
then,  and  he  is  going  to  make  me  proceed  more  quickly  with  this 
bill  wjule  there  is  still  time. 

1  w&uld  now  like  to  call  as  our  fii-st  witness  of  today's  hearing— it 
seems  only  appropriate  for  a  bill  desi/?ned  to  benefit  students—a 
spokesman  for  the  student  community,  Kathy  Kelly,  who  is  accom- 
panied%,John  Berlet.  They  are  appearing  on  Mialf  of  tlie  National 
btndeut  Association,  of  which  Ms.  Kelly  is  president. 

STATEMENT  i)F  KATHI*KELLY,  PBESIDENT,.HATIOHAL  STTOENT 
ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CHIP  BERLET,  EDITOR,  NSA 
MAGAZINE  .  . 

Ms.  Kelly.. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  WDuld  like  to  tliank 
the  cominittee'for  inviting  the  National  Student  Association  to  testify 
on  ILii.  3471  today  and  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  in  what 
wo  hope  will  be  a  spirited  and  constructive  debate,  We  would  -ask 
permission  to  append  to  our  testimony  a  sampling  of  student  con- 
cerns in  tliis  area  at  a  later  df^te. 

^fr.  O'Hara.  Without  obiection,  .so  onlered. . ' 

M<^.  Kelly.  IO.  3471  is  the  first  piece  of  legislation  in  many  years 
wlncli  attempts  to  provide  a  coherent  Federal  pojtsecondary  funding 
policy.  The  present  programs,  as  administered,  are  counterproductive 
ami  based  on  a  Xeauderthal  concept  of  postsecondary  Darwinism 
which  sees  education  as  a  means  to  enrich  the  individual  rather  than 
.society  as  a  whole.  < 

The  National  Student  Association  Congress  iu  1965  passed  a  re^o- 
rutmu  calling?  for^ree  public  higher  education  and  that  will  remain 
our  goal  until  it  is  accomplished.  We  eridorse.  wholeheartedly  the  low 
ami  no  tuition  pryiciples  on  which  this  bill  is  based. 

We  do  lutSre  thhie  major  criticisms  of  the  implementation  of,  these 
principlps  as  outlined  in  H.R.  3471.  We  believe  the  ceiling  should  be 
rai.sed  on  basic  opportunity  grants  and  that  the  program  .should  be 
*funded  to  a  higher  level.  We  do  not  feel  the  supplemental  educational 
opportunity  grants  program  should  be  aimed  at  already  gifted  stu- 
dents at  the  risk  of  denying  access  to  students  with  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need,  especially  minorities;  and  we  do  not  think  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  as  outlined  is  what  we  are  looking  for. 
^  U  e  are  concerned  with  the  impact  of  H.R.  3471  on. minorities  low- 
mcoine  families  and 'women,  but  we  disagree  strongly  with  the*  con- 
tention voiced  recently  here  in  Washington  that  the'concept  of  low 
or  zero  tuition  is  elitist  and  detrimental  tq  minority  students.  Ap- 
pai^ntly  some  people  feel  it  would  be  better  to  have  20  minority 
students  at  Harvard  rather  than  200  minority  students  at  the  City 
ynivei*sity  of  New  York.  We  agree  there  should  be  equal  educa- 
tional oppoHunity  but  access  must  be  our  primary  concern.  This  is 
why  we  support  the  use  of  the  BOG  program  to  create  low-cost  edu- 
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cational  oppjortxinity  and  agree  that  this  is  a  legitimate  use  of  Fed- 
eri^l  prerogative.*-  ^  . 

'  The  deletion  of  an.  assets  eligibility  barrier  will  help  many  finan- 
cially liwjubled  middle-income  families,  especially  those  with.farrns 
and  we:support.  both  this  and  the  ^ii-opping  of  Iho  Mf-cost  limik- 
tion  whidi  has  penalized  those  students  attending,  low-cost  insti- 
tiitions.  {But  do  not.  hedge  your  be^with  an  unrealistic  maximum 
grant  ceiling.  The  BOG  program  lieeds  to  be  doubled,  not  halved. 
"NVe  call  for  a  imvximum  grant  ceiling  of  $1,600,  with  a  cost-of-living 
escalaUNT  clause.  A  time  of  national  jSnancial  hardship  is  a  tim/>  to 
increase  spendihg^on  education^  because  it  is  one  investment  which 
has  ;incalc\ilable  returns  in  the  future^      '  ^  . 

Mn  BERLOT.,  The  supplemental  educational  grant  pro- 

gi-am.presently  is  an  important  component  in  the  financial  aid  pack- 
age for  low-income  students,  especially  minorities  who  are  the  hardest 
hit  during  a  recession.  Wo  feel  the  present  SEOC^^rogram  shpuld 
be  expanded.  To  shift  this  important  program  to  a  me^it  philosophy, 
we  feel  is  imwise  and  unnecessary.  Recent  trends  indicate  that  col- 
leges  and  universities  are  competing  vigorously  to  snare  students  with 
lugK  SAT  scon^*  and  national  merit  scholarship  awards,  I  was  a 
national  merit  finalist  from  an  upper  income  family  and  was  oiffered 
scholarships  from  several  ^qollegcs;  the  money  is  already  there  for 
the  academically  proficient.. 

Last  year,  this  committee  asked  us  if  we  would  support  an  incen- 
tive program  to  increase  the  individual  State  commitment  to  funding 
higher  education.  We.  said  we  would,  and  we  now  offer  our  endorse- 
ment of  the  State  incentive  grants  jsectibn  of  H.R  3471.  The  flexi- 
bility of  the  program  appeals  to  iis  and  we  feel  it  is  an  iinportant 
component  in  a  system  of  encouraging  low-tuition  institutions,  The 
real  struggle  for  the  financing  of  higher  education  goes  on  yearly 
in  every  State  capital*  State  lerislators  are  partial  to-matching .F^^ 
eral  funds  which  have  relative^^  few  strlngs  attached,  ami  they  will 
be  happy  to  see  that  for  once  the  Federal  Government  is  using  the 
carrot  rather  than  t|ie  stick.  ^  / 

The  trip  program  should  indeed  be  expanded  but  adequate  provi- 
sions for  s]>ecial  program  staff  to  serve  the  bpeciaL needs  of  veterans 
should  be  included.  The  veterans  cost  of  instruction  grants  have 
Jiover  really  sen''ed  their  original  purpose,  ho  we  shalUnot  shed  croco- 
vlije  tears.  However,  we  feefcompcllcd  to  add  that  the  real  problem 
with  veterans  education  lies  in  the  calloubncsb  and  gross  incompetence 
of  the  Yelemns'  Administratioji  both  in  terms  of  amount  and  de- 
livery of  .financial  assistance,  and  in  their  failure  to  provide  des- 
perately needed  psychological  and  career  cgunseling  to  Vietnam 
vetenms,  .  >  " 

Cost  of  instruction  institutional  aid  will  undoubtedly  find  its  way 
back  into  legislation  and  wo  will  support  it  there. 

Ms.  Kellt.  Loajis  should  be  used  to  provide  liquidity  for  family 
income  and  not.as  a  means  of  access,  and  since  we  feel  this  is  the 
intent  of  your  proposal  for  the  guaranteed  student  loans  program, 
v;e  support  the  intent.  As  for  the  specifics,  we  have  some  .misgivings. 


We  '^re  skeptical  of  a  bankV^niihgiiess  to  lend  money  to  loAver 
iucomo  students,  inlnojcities,  and  wpinen.  Academic  institutions  wilt 
niQie  likely  be  setLsiti\o  to  individual  needs  rather  than  . actwrial  risk. 
This  will  be  extremely  important  if  yon  phase  out  the^  JfDSL 'pro-  , 
gram.  A  inajor  factor,  in  the  present  defaujt  rate  is  thobe  p  Hjple  who 
are  willing  to  , repay  |heir  loans  but  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  re- 
jjay^nent  schedule  becAuso  of  the  present  economic  climate.  They  de- 
fault because  they  can^sne  no  other  solution  and  ifie  banks  offer  them 
no  alternatives.  It  io  the  banking  iudu.<}try  which  benefits  under  the 
pic5>ent  default  scandal  because  tliey  do  not  care  if  they  collect  from 
the  individuaLor  the  Government,  as  long  as  they  collect. 

The  National  Student  Association  calls  foxva  suspension  of  loan 
repayments  for  those  jjeople  who  are  unemployed^aud  an  extension 
of  the  repajUii^nt  period  with  smaller  amounts  due  fur  those  people 
who  a*re  undorpmplpyed. .      ^  * 

The  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  has  some  interesting  pror 
poj?als  lot  (I  loan  program  and  they  deserve  study, 

Woxk  study  is  an  important  part  of  H.K.  3471  and  deserves  the 
increased  funding  level  suggested.  The  removal  of  need  as  an  eligi- 
Lilitv  retiulrcment  is  long  past  due  and  we  also  commend  the  codicil 
fuibidding  the  payment  of  &ubminimum  wages  under  the  program. 
It  is  heartening  to  find  bomeone  in  Congress  who  recogiiixes  that  stu- 
dents are  not  an  unlhuited  supply  of  slave  labor.  Gurricular-related 
work  would  be  nice  but  is  an  elitist  frill  and  wc  arc  happy  to  find 
no  provision  for  it  in  IT.E.  3471.  '\yc  would  like  to  find  the  continu- 
ait<>Mi  uuJ  e.\ptUi&Io|i.  of  the  university/couimunity  service  program 
since  it,  helps  break  down  the  walls  of  thelvoi'y  Tov.er.  Cooperative 
education  can  be  an  important  program  on  ceitain  cuuipiLses  and*  its 
funding  sliould  be  increased. 

We  are  pleased  that  this  bill  would  put  an  end  to  the  quibbling 
over  the  eli^ribility  of  open  admissions  and  innovatis  e  progiams  for 
Federal  assistance.  TLe^e  are  Jmporiant  concepts  and  need  to  be  en- 
couraged. If  i>ome  academics  return  to  their -i)riv.at€  clubs  and  cry  in  , 
their  sheiTy  over  this  prospect,  \ve  offer  no  condolence^.  . 

Especially  i^tifjing  xa  the  inclublon  of  educational  consunter  pro- 
tection in  IT.B.  3171  in  the  form  of  I'cquiring  clear  tuition  refund 
polirioR.and  accuintc  .nd\ertlsin^  JaiiuS.  The^^c  are  inoju^ures  the  Xa- 
tional  Student  Assoc latlonjiais  been  piomoting  for  almost  30  j'ears. 

Tlie  $50  millidji  set  atiide  for  controlled  experiments  on  the  im- 
pact of  low  tuition,  open  admissions,  and  the  prospect  of  public 
utilization  of  private  institutions  is  money  ucll  spent.  IVe  would  ask 
that  some  of  this  money  be  channeled  into  btudunt-controllcd  research 
and  that  this  be  stipulated  in  the  bill. 

IVo  ItQ^p  thtA  J  on  can  see  in  our  critici^mb  the  unduilyin^  support 
for  what  ""you  ai^e  attempting.  Our  organization  has  long  stood  for 
extending  for  another  t  years  the  concept  of  public  financing  of 
education.  TTo  see  in  lEK.  3171  a  shift  in  Federal  policy  towanl  this 
goal.  ^).e  are  convinced  that  some  day  our  snccessoi-s  in  the  National 
Student  ^Usociatmn  ^\511  be  called  to  testify  before  your  successors 
on  this  committee  on  the  merits  of  a  bill  that  will  provide  postsec- 
ondary  education  as  a  right  to  every  American  i-egardless  of  age, 
race,  sex,  or  economic  circmnstan^e. 
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We^congvfttulato  ^ou  for  jimyipg-  beg\in  thjs^|)roce5S^  , 

Mr.  BEiu.Ki\  iVnd  tlmiik  jou  iu^.;  haying  Jl^ajepearb^^^^  this  com- 

Mr.  Thanlc  yqu  veiy  much  for  yodr  nne  tostimony.  ^ 

Wifch  rcHp^ct.to.tho  BOa  gl'ant;?,!  jvoiild.liKe  to  clarify  one  pomtt 
The  bill  31T1  puU  a  ceiling  on  the  ipa;<inmni,jBpG  grant  at 
wJiatovor  level  tha.nuixinium  grant  wovlis  out  to;b.6  in  the  year  before 
this  bill- takes  effect,  bu  that  no  que  will  get  fi  reduction  m  vl  BOG 
gvant. '  /<  '  .  .      ,  . 

Xowj-that  figure  licepb  changing,  the  Cbtjmatp  keeps  (fhangm^,  as 
vuu  know.^it  i:>4ifficult  to  nail  down  any  specific  figurp  and  say  it  is 
really  puttincr  this  or  that  ceiling  on  the  BOG  grant.  The  latest  esti- 
mate I  have  gotten  from  OE  suggests  that  the  ceiling  oh  the  BOG 
grant  next  year  will  be  $1,050,  something  in.  that  Jiei^iborhood,  the 
nia'xiniunA  grant,  which  ib  falily  -closo  althougli  certainly  not  com- 
parable to  the  $1,400  iua.\Imi^m  grant  under  the  existing  law  whicli, 
as  you  know,  lias  never  been  attained.  .  ' 

T!ou  Icnow,  what  keeps  the  ebtinmte  going  up  for  next  year  is  that 
each  >i!ar  thoy  uvcrebtinjate  the  number  of "oligibles  and  underspend 
and  then  they"conio  back  and  a;ik  to  carry  over  the  money.. So  at  no 
tiiiie  hat*  the  appropriation  alone  bepa  sufficient  tq  bring  thfein  up  to 
anything  cloho  to  $1,050,  but  if  they  were  to  get  the  oppo4unity  to 
carry  over,  and  carry  oyer,  it  could  work  its  way  up  that  high  for 
next  year*  But  there  is  soine  question  about,  wliether  they  will.  I 
giu>/lf  they  got  the  full  carryover  they  mi^ht  get  up  to  the  fidl 
$i,400,  if  they  got  the  full  carryover,  and  if  the  .figures  are  correct^ 
/afmii-se.  "  .    *    r.  ' 

In  any  event,  that  is  the  reasoal  used  that  sort  of  a  ceiliiig,  saj'ing 
whatever  it  is  the  year  before  II.R.  3-171  goes  into  opex^tion,  that 
is  what  it  will  bo  from  now  on.  So,  you  see,  we  woulq  be  in  a  fujl 
^funding  situation  and  all  of  the  AIngs  that  Lapj/eu  when  yoa 
;full  funding.  unOcr  the  BOG  program  start  happening,  wliiclu's  you 
allot  the  full  amounts,  and  if  jou  underestimate  you  came  back  aud 
get  a  MipplemeJital,  >ou  know.  It  becomes  feortpf  like  (i  formula  pyo- 
gram  lather  than  (Jie  \^ay  it  work$  now,  whicliis  far  diifereyit  froni 
thnt.  So  maybe  it  will  be  $1,400  J:iext  year,  I  don't  loiow.^ 

I  yield  to  the  gentle/nan  frojin. Pennsylvania.  .  *  . 

iEr,  Esni^KjiAN.  I  uould  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  question.  TOio 
Hvould  Jou  like  tu  ope  tuakc  ino^t  of  the  decisions,  have  the  primary 
dtrl^iunmaklng  powei  and  adjiiinl^tcr 'the  student  loan,  piogi'am,  in 
whatever  f(U-m  it  ciuU  up?  "Who  would  you  like  (o  see  ndminister  it, 
the  Federal  Govenuaent,  the  State  government,  or  the  insfitution 
itiA'lf,  or  would  30U  like  it  to  renialn  a  hodgej^odge  bctweeit^tlie  three, 
which  it  now  i.s?    -     -  '  , 

^fr.  Bkulet.  Gc^tting  the  best  of  all  possible  worfids,.ye  would  like 
to  see  students  administer  the  progiam  but,  bejond  th^at^  its  a  tough 
question.  T\'o  would  like  to  see  more  emphasis  on  tlie  locajl  individual  . 
campus,  with  more  overview  at  the  State  level,  t  thinlc;tlie  cgntrol^ 
at  the  Ffderal  level  ha\o  gotten  out  of  hand,  t^o  Ffderat  administra- 

» SabseaaentJy  to  thlfl  liearlnir,  the  OfBco  of  KaucaUon  announced  a  1075-70  BOO  pnv. 
men t  scliedQte  wUU  a  $1400  200X1  mum^CTJint/  .  ♦ 
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tors  really  can^t  cope  with  the  problems  that  arc  engendered  with 

/  having  to  deal  with  so  many,  separate  

Mr.  Esra-EMAN.  I  hope  I  fna  not  asking  leading  questions.  I  don't 
mean  it  tliat  way.  In  other  ^ords,  you  are  saying — and  I  don't  mean 
thlt>  iacctiously-  you  jyoiijd  jike  the  Federal  money  but  not  necessar- 
ily sa.much  Federal i^JlJ^iroU  Youimow,  1  can  agree  with  you  on  this. 
I  can  agi'ee  with  you.  I  don't  want  to  call  it  revenue  sharing,  but 
let's  give  it  anothev.nrfniCj  but  I.  can  agree  with  you  on  this.  > 

ISIr.  BKRr.ET.  P,erliap3;  wTiat  we  Are  thinking  of  is  more  of  a  de- 
centralization, and  if  you  want  to  look  at  it  iirom  another  position, 
that  is  fme.  But  ii  appears  that  the  Federal  Cfovemmcntjias  not 
l^cen  able  to  really  get  the  information  out  on  tliese  programs,  much 
le^  administer  them  properly,  and  this  would  really  be  a  good  area 
for  the  States  to  take  over  some  of  the  (jvei^view  and  some  of  the  in- 
formation dissemiuatiun;  and  for  institutions  perhaps  to  take  a 
larger  control  of  the  actuiJ  dibSeminajt\on  of  the  grants,  because  it  is 
the  individual  institution  which  best  "laiowS  what  the,  individual 
'  student  needs.  ^      -  . 

]\fr.  EsiiLEjiAK.  Thank  you. 
]\Er.  O'Haiu.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  Brade^us.  I  have  no  questions  at  this  time,  IMr.  Chairman, 
^Ir,  O'IIara.  The  gentlewoman  from  Now  York. 
^  Ms.  CjtnsHOLM.  Thank  you,  INfr.  Chairman.  I  just  have  one  ques- 
tion. On  pa;^o  3,  where  your  statement  reads,  "Loans  should  be  used 
to  provide  liquidity  for  family  income  and  not  as  a  means  of  access, 
and  since  we  feel  this  is  the  intent  of  your  proposal  for  the  guaran- 
teed student  loans  program  we  support  the  intenti  As  for  the  spe- 
cifics, we  have  some  misgivings." 
V    Could  you  enlighten  me  just  a  little  bit? 

BeRi.!^.  Wellj  oiir  major  concern  is  that  wo  ^basically  don^t 
trust  J?anks.  The  National  Student  Association  has  area  conferences 
al!  over  the  country,  and  «ipJJego  students  come  to  attend  workshops. 
The  students  always  come  fo  us  and  say,  "Vt'ell,  I  went  to  seven  banlcs 
and  the  only  bank  that  would  give  me  a  loan  Is  the  one  where  iny 
father  had  his  money,  and  they^id  it  as  a  favor,''  or  thev  tell  stories 
hko  they  "went  from  bank  to  bank  and  just  were  refubod'the  money.'' 
The  problem  of  the  default  rate,  wo  feel  quite  honestly,  is  that 
many  times  banks  are  squeezing  people  into  default,  this  is  the  prob- 
Inn.  I,  don't  think  students  are  trying  to  rip  od  the  program  so  much 
aF  they  just  don't  understand,  they  didn't  understand  the  loan  when 
It  was  made,  they  didn't  understand  the  .provisions  for  repayment, 
and  when  they  are  faced  with  this  repayment,  they  are  fnc^d  with  a 
mountain  of  debt  and' they  panic  and,  irankly,.as  we  said,  the  banks 
don't  care  where  they  get  their  money  from,  and  the  Government 
tends  to  become  a  bottomless  pit  when  it  comes  to  that.  This  is  the 
pi-oblem  wo  see  with  students  arid^iajikSi^ 

And  as  for  our  position  on  liquidity,  we  have  always  felt  that  the 
F<>deral  student  aid  jirogram  should  be  designed  to  provide  access 
through  grants.  Low  income  families  shouldn't  bo  forced  to  borrow 
thom^olves,  into  indentured  servitude  to  tlje  Government  forever  and 
ev^r  to  get  their  children  through  school.  This  is  especially  a  problem 
for  low-income  families,  minorities,  and  women.  So  wo  feel  that 
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-grante  diould  provide  acc<?ss,  and  loans  should  provide  the  liquidity 
in  family  finances  for  o^d^  and  .ends  and  cash  crises*  ,  ,    ,  . 

Ms.  Kklly.  I  think  there  is  also  a  problem  -with  discrimination  m 
the  banking,  industjy  and  on  tfie  campus  level,,  even  ia  the  financial 
aid  office  at  a  cicmpus.  I  have  encountered  this  problem  time  and 
time  again,  where  minorities,  and  women  have  troubles  even  dealing 
ivith  the  financial  aid  office  on  campus,  much  less  with  the  bank,  and 
I  still  think  that  is  a  continuing  problem  wiUi  higher  education  and 
it  wiU  be  f 6r  ^ome  time.  y  ♦ 

•  Ms»  CrasrioLMT.  No  further  questions.  .  * 

O'Haka.  The  gentleman  from,  Nev^  York. 

Mr.  Buoon  Yes.  Qn.  page  2,  the  second  para^-aph,  yoiv^tated  "I 
was  d  national  merit  finalist  from,  an  upper  income  family"  and 
then  you. go  on  and  say  "the  money  is  already  there  for  the  acadein- 
icaUy  proficient.''  Is  that  .a  matter  of  fact  as  a  general  policy? 
^]iJ&.  Berlet.  I  can't  quote  you  any  statistics  right  now.  I  am  not 
pfgpared^touio  Umt  I  wish  I  had  them. 

Air.  BrAopi;  TJaiTyou-malca^  statement?, 

Mr-  Beiilet.  The  "Chronicle  of  Higher  Education"  last  week  ran 
an  article  saying  there  is  a  whole  new  trend  ot  acactemieally  IHIO: 
ficient  students  oeang  fought  over  by  collegcb  and  institutions  of  alT 
sorts,  and  the  Ifatibnal  Merit  Scholarsliip  Awards  alone  has  hun* 
drctls  and  hundreds  of  different  groups  offering  mone^.  Individual 
campuses  are  always  willing,  we  feel,  or  usually  willing,  to  provide 
scholarship  money  for  the  academically  gifted,  and  our  real  feeling 
hero  isn't  tliat  merit-based  grants  isn*t  a  nice  program,  it  h  nice 
program,  but  the  real  problem  Is  money  being  lakeivout  of  a  current 
program  specifically  targeted  fur  thosrfs  peojjle  with  the  most  intense 
financial  need,  which  In  general  are  minority;  people  and  very  low 
income  white  .families  who  need  laL  money  just  to  get  into  school 
at  all. 

Uv.  BuGGi..Lot*s  .stay  with  that.  Isn't  it  a  /act  thc^t  the  institu- 
tions conceivably  fight  fur  the  more  proficient  student  but  they  dont 
provide  for  tlieir  income,  and  inany  of  tlio&e^students  are  with  little 
income,  who  re<iuire  assistance,  they  come  from  that  type^  of  family 
where  to  pru\  ide  colle^re  education  is  a  financial  burden?  Thcj  fiijht 
for  the  proficient  student  but  they  do  !nut  ruovido  for  the  tuition 
costs,  that  is  the  difference.  I  agree  they  will  compete,  and  that  is 
why — and  tliat  statement,  when'you  say  that  the  money  js  alieady 
there,  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  T  would  say  ^ 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  not,  and  1  would  like  to  see  that  this  Wll  pro- 
vides for  those  familie^.that  would  like. to  have  their  children  go  to 
school,  whether  fliey  are  superior  studeiits  oi*  not,  at  least  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  have  thA  tuition  be  provided.  thaCs  all. 

Mr.  Berlet.  And  there  are  tu  couple  of  possibilities  you  could  wqrk 
with*  without  working  ^o  the  delriment  of  n^inoiitU»s  and  lo^  inujine 
families.  You  see,  there  is  a  trade  off  Jfere,  and  we  arc  not  happy  with 
the  fmdo  off..  We  wouTcVpreferbotj/ programs.  •       ,   .  ^ 

JEvery  time  the  National  Student  A^^opiaCion  l^at»  come  before  this 
committee,,  we  have  ^sked  for  doubling  and  tripling  the  federal 
higher  education  allocation.  We  are  all  for  tliat,,)iut  that  is  not  real- 
isticAnd  fflvcn  the  trade  off  between  the  academically  proficient 


and  the  lowesi.Wonie  pcupl^t^are  pireseiitly  getling  thd  funds, 
wo  c\o  not  thi'dc  tho  shift  td  ^px'Js  a  good  trade  off..  Ypiritiigl^t 
come  up  with,  a  prpgram  tllat  nugM  perhaps  broaden  eligibility  qr 
irivise  the  loyel  ol  grahts  fo?  th^  fi^lqm^pally  prdficient  undjev  the^ 
BOCr  prognim,  I  can  toss  that  "^dcC^vf^t^^you  wish,  but  il  woiild"  _ 
tend  lo  bo  again^st  our  plulqauphy^.^^S'^^^^^hi*'^'^"^     vfik^  loans      ^  ^ 
ilioro  readily  available,  Ifut  that  docmt  seejn  to  be  a^good  idea.  Xhcto 
diould  be  M^mo  formula  that  c6uld^. worked  out  by  which  yo\u?ould 
rewai-d  the  academically  ptofioient  wjthuut  ponalizipg  the  lowest 
income  groups.  '     ^      *    ^  • 

;Mr.  BiAUGi.  Let  s  not  .stay  with  the  academicaUy  proficient,  let's 
talk  iu  ternito  of  those  \Cho  Iia\o^  common  intellectual  ba^j^ro- 
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\  of  their  income  babe,  but  who  .are  desiroUs  of  going"  on  to 
education.  Shouldn't  each  of  them  l)o  jissistcdl 
JliC  BEHLBrr.  Sure.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  t>f  that.in  our  testimony.^ 
^Ir.  BiAGUi.  You  are  not.^goin^  to  a^^si^t  one  group  to  the  exclusion 
of  anotlier.  Is  tlmt  what  you  (ire  recommending?  . 
Ms.  IvEnx^y.  Not  at  all.  -  •  . 

^Ir.  BiAOiiU  Suinewhere  along  the  IJne.that  is  the  impression  I  got, 
Ms.  I\j-:r.iV.  I  don"*t  think  we  intended  to  leave  that  impression. 
One  of  our  m^In  conctrns  now  ib  that  people  who  are  only  begin- 
ning to  apj>ear  on  caminibCb  in  recent  ,\e|ii*b  in  any  ^significant  nvim> 

bcrs,  minorities,  j\yomen,  cspeqiall}'  older  wom^^n   . 

]Mr.  BiAiiGi.JIold  still  a  minute.  I  wUl  tell  you  who  ai-e  appearing 
as  jninoritieS  to  a  great  extent  in  recAit  y.ears,  pQople  of  my  prigin, 
Italian- Ainciican  origin,  and  nuwl^ore  .along  flie  line  ha^»  any  jn'o- 
>ision  been  made  for  them.  IIow  do  you  classify  them?  Are  they 
white  Anglo-Saxons?  Are  thcy  minorities?  Just  what  are  they? 
Mr.  BEIIL15T.  Arc  they-pjoor?'  ,     .  ^ 
Mr;  Btagoi.  You're  right,-  tliey  ar^  pooi*-,  ' 
ifr,  BEiiLri".  Tlicn  they  deserve  tlie  nioney^nd  that  is  wliat  we  are 
saying.       ,    ^    ^  •  r         ^/   *  :  \ 

^  ^  Mr.  BiAGOi.  Tliat  is  the  first  time  you  have  said  it.  You  said  minor- 
ities and  women,  that  is  what  ypu  said,  Xow  let's  deal  witli  it  front- 
all3%  , 
ACs.  K^KLLV.  I  believe ^we  aUo  mentioned  lower  mconie  .^udents. 
Mr.  BiAooi.^  ^Srllai  is  your  stand  on  that  ?,  Tliis  is  an  jssue  tliat  has 
to  be  xleaH  with.  It  has  to  be  dealt  with,  I  understand  fully  at  Uic 
outs4:t.  Xow,  \ou  said  5omo*of  them  are.poor.  Some  of  them  may  not 
be  as  poor  as  others,  ^Jiuuld  we  ddixy  those  who  are  not  as  abjectly 
poor  as  others?  ^  ^  /    ,  ; 

Mr.  Behlkt.  No,  and  that  is  why  we  ask  for  an  increase  in  the 
celling  for  biusic  oj>portunIty  grants.  It  is  the  middle^'mcojne 'family 
that  i:>  probably  beinff.5qaeczed  the  hardest  right  now  in  terras'  of  tlie 
BOG  progi^ams  eligibility  requirements,  and  that  is  the  major  reason 
we  are  a.*sking  for  t^ie  changes  in  the  BOG  .prognim  we  have  asked 
for,  so  that^^this  money  is  nioru  readily  available  to  people  who  are 
in  middle  income  situations.  Aiid  it  is  the  same,  reason  -r^-r 

ifr.  BiACoi,  Thank  you,  You  have  provided  it  in  the  record  for  me 
anyway.  '  . 

Mr.  JJEnLKT,  Thahlc  you.  ; 
*  Mr.  O'Hara.  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
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' 3rr.  A^DREws,.T»st  briefly, jnay  I  suggesE  J^V^fwd'ih  low' 
di=cropftncv  in  what  you  said,  it  secjns  to  me.  You  had  m  >our 
statSnt^I  1^^^^^^  finalist  txom  '^-^^^ 

ilv  and  was-oHcred  scholarships  from  several  coU^ges,  the  money  ^ 
SrS  theV  for  tlie^  academically  proficient."  And  t  understood 
von  to  say,  ^response  to  the  question  as  to  whethev  you  bought  wo 
dSntinue  the  .commingling  authority  of  th6  Federal-State  ^^^^^ 
institution  and  you-do  Vou  ptefer  ^  contmued,  or  to  w^^^^^^^ 
would  you  shift  il>-and  I  undei-stood  you  to  say  perhaps  that  you 
•would  prSfev  tho  student,  but  in  lieu  of  that  you  .vould  SiW  the 
•  institution.  I  woudor  if  they  don  t  nm  counter  to  each  other?  In  the 
institution,  if  the  institution  is  to  adnnnister  tlie  progi-ams  as  a  part 
of  that  administration,  and  a.part  of  tliat  admmistrfttion  is  to  do- 
termino  which  stud(5nts  sliall  bo  the  recipients,  and  f^«ia  end  ^  »cli 
ones  will  be  admitted  as  s\Tidcnts,  it  conld  be  thatBri  all  likelihood 
that  the  colleges  and  univori^itie^  will  continue  to  strive  to  maintain 
their  academic  pxcellences,  and  so  forth  relative  to  other  institutions, 
which  is  determined,  wo  know„in large  part  «^n  the  SAT  scores  and 
national -merit  scliolax-bhips  and  other  schoHir^hip  tests,  of  various 
Idnds— in  other  words,  tlie  ach\evcmont  level  of  their  mcome  is  a 
measure,  tliey  arc  likelv,  I  ^v■'pllld\^link,  to  want  to  continue  that,  and 
in  an  effort  to  do  so,i"f  they  would,  they  would  cintmue,  I  presume 
to  administer  the«e  programs  in  suHli  a  way  to  rovJ^!W,  say,  to  got  the 
acndemically  proficient  to  the  exchision  of  the  others.  So  are  you  not 
really,  wlien.  vou  bay  you  want  the  institutions  to  detonnine  elegi- 
bili£y  and  therefore  admission,  itmt  that  the  opposite  of  what  you 

"^Mr^IiERKCT.  No,  because  when  wo  are  talking  abou^tlie  administra- 
tion of  tlio  program,  we  are-  talking  about  categorical  programs  that 
ah-cadv  have  stipulations.  Wo  are  hot  saying  the  stipulations  shoulcl 
bo  changed.  Wo  aro  just  saying  tho  basic  administration  of  mo  pro- 

.grjims.  is  falling  apart  here  in  Washi^igton. 

1  Mk  jVndi:k\v.s.  She  seems -to  be  saying  that  when  she  says  that  at 

/presentlv  tho  academically  proficient,  there  is  plenty  of  money  for 
theumnd  thov  should  get  it,  and  she  is  saying  that  should  he  changed, 

^tf  ^obviously  she  is  advocating  some  sort  of  change,  whereas  you  are 

T  /lik  Kbua?  T  tliink  I  can  clarify  with  Uiat.  I  really  agxce  wth 
'  Chip.  I  don't  tlunk  there  is  any  conflict.  ,    .   „        «  1  ^ 

U\\  Bymutv.  We  arc  not  saying  that  the  academicaUy  rrofinent 
don't  belong  in  school,  just  that  when  yoy  aro  given  a  trade-off  of 
'  the  SEOG  pvog^-ani,  I  just  can't  ^eo  taking  the  SEOG  money  and 
milking  it  a  merit  based  program.     *  .  *  t 

.  Uv.  jtLxDKKWs.  We  were  handed  bore  a  short  time  ago— and  1 
V  haven't  studied^  it  vet,  but  it  8eems  tliat  this  gives  tho  total  entoll- 
Nment  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  an  ascending  number, 
nnd,  based  ou  h\y  rather  limited  knowledge,  I  thought  it  was  quite 
4illicult  to  get  all  of  the  students,  all  applicantij  who  were  deemed  to 
ho  at  least  minimally  qualified  into  most  of  the  schools,  not  all  of 
them,  that  the  numbers  game,  the  limitations  of  space  and  so  forth 
wore  such  thatmot  all  of  thein  could  be  accepted  and  by  no  means 
all  of  them,  particularly  when  you  reach  the  prof essional  levels,  the 
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tecKnical,  raqdicftl,  ami  law  and  so  forth.  Only  a  very  sm»ll  number 
ar^  accepted  iftto  itiputably  liconlea  scliould.  So  it  seems  that  sojnei. 
body,  some^vhero  has  to  exclude  a  number  o"f  students,  either  the  insrf- 
ttitipns  e3;''hides  theni,  whicl^  is  what  I  thought  you  were  suggesting, 
"Mt  you  seem  to  ba  sayine  dtherwise.  Qfl  what  basis  were  they  exr 
'•Tuded,  whert  they  take  only  fiho  mjuyrity,  the  women,  whatever,  and. 

firtK  and  so  on,  and  Jeave  it  up  U)  the  institutions  to  dctenuine  if 
awy  can  take  60  pcrcejit,  70  percent,  or  whatever  ij;  ki  It  dcpenils 
•  on  how  many  apply.  Then  do.  they  decide  who  to  accept  on  the.  basis 
of^iastt-it  and  then  worry  abput  the  money?  In  other  word§j  is  that 
not  what  you  are  saying  wlieu  yon  say  that  the  institution^  detflrmine 
who  B^ill  be  the  recipient!  Jlohas  got'to  bo  admitted -before  ho  xan 
m  a'xecipient.  <■      ,  ,  - 

Mr.  BerLet.  First  let  mo  clarify  tKai.-When  wo  are  talking,'abo>it 
tM  mppiey,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  for  the  academically  proficient, 
OTP  itroinng  that  to  ^mdergra'diiates.  That  is  an  important- dis- 
tmction  to  ;aiU<o,  bccatiso  that  is  what  our  organization- xepreoonth. 
.Perhaps  I  should  have  clarjfi6d  that.  ^  • 

Mr.  A^-OREws.-'niat  would  make  this  a  little  less.        '       ,  ' 

Jlr,  BEiutjer.  The  oth-  thing  is  we  are  nottalking  about  anything 
other  than  thejowest  .ncom^  people.  IVe  have  mentioned  hero  that 
the  people  who  have  the  git-atcst  fmancial  need  for  going  to^college, 
fends  f^'be  ramonties  and  women,  but  thov  are  all  part  of  tliat  bnso 
llalians^FdeV'^        *  ^^""^  minorities,  Vomen, 

Mr.  JJucor.  That's  right,  Tliat's  right.  X  wish  you  would  get  ac- 
pu^omwl  to  ncmue  ail  Aiuericans  who  tit  into  that  common  category.  ' 

Mr.  BEiaCT.  At6  Italians  a  minority? 

Mr.  BiAnor.'  Yes,  they  arc  a  minofity'.*Wc  are  a  nation  of  minorities. 
Hut  It  IS  not  your  concept  that  they  are  minorities,  and  thafris.i4ie 
public  ihi^cMiceptiop.  Wo  have  Poles.  Poles,  arc  a  minority.  Irish  are 
a  mmorstj-.  Germans  are  minorities:  This  Xation  is  made  up  of  minbr- 
itws.  LctV  8ddre.<^  ourselves  to  them.  '  v  ' 

Mr.  BKRtKT.  m  Andrews,  I  doa:t  knpw  how  to  explain  it  other 

Nian  to  say  tlmt  I  think  we  are  uncomfortabTo  with  the  trade-off,  and 

that  was  the  intei\J:  of  what  we  were  testifying  to.  But  given  the 

tmde-of^jvc  would  prefer  leaving  the  SEOG's  as  thev  were.  We 

have  nothing  ttgamst  the  merit  system  as  long  as  the  lowest  income 

families  ai^  given  the  money  they  need  as  well  as  the  lowest  income  . 

students.  V  they  independent  students  or  students  returning  to 

c»??Jl;i  '  '^1"^*  *  S'ven  the  trade-off  right  now,  we  prefeK  the  ' 
bJteytx  s  as  thev  were, 

Hr.  ANnnBws.  I  see.  Pant  you.    ' " 

Mr.  O^Haua.  Tlio  gentleman  from  Iowa.' 
ChaSinah*^^''  ^-         ^'""'^  ^  questions  at  this  time,  5tr.  ^ 

.  Mr.  O'Hajja.  Thank  you  ye^->  .^a.  V  foryour  question.  I  think  tffat 
If  i  can  gel  into  that  fpiestito  for  a  moment  of  the  rationale  of  a 
plwiaes  some  ftill-cost  education  .scholarships,  we  rec- 
"^^'w.*'!''*^  w»e  amount  of  a  BOQ  grant,  the  anfeunt  of  grant  a^iist- 
anw  fflat  yon  <iah  re*-'  re  i.-?  not  really  adequate  to  pay  all  of  the 
copts  of  an  ediicatio-  Aiid  we  recognize,  too.  that  there  isn*t  the  kind " 
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of  money  available  rfght  now  fur  stuJ^^nt  aid  to  fund  a  program  that 
^vould  provide  the  full  cost  of  education  fur  every  student  who  :has 
need,  and  so  I  thought,  well,  let's  make^sure  tliat  at  least  sbme  of 
those  students  who  have  great  need  are  able  lo  pay  the  fult  cost  of 
their  education^  room,  board,  tuition,  books^  and_  every  thing,  with  a 
gi;ant^AndXthought,,well,  the  logical  way,  if  you  could  only  dp  that 
for  sonie  of  them  and  not* for  all  of  them,  the  logical  wa>  to  decid(? 
whlchi>ncii  you  Would  do  it  for  would  be  thu&u  who  showed  the  great- 
est proiniSfel  -     *  . 

ps[ow,  I  have  no  great  stake  in  tliat  proposition,  iMaybe  Wo  should 
do  it  for  none  of  them  imtil  we  can  do  it  for  all.  And  my,  ultimate 
goal  Wduld  be  free  education  beyond  the  hi^h  school,  but  I  thought 
it  at  len&t  worth  the  trj.  to  .provide  that  kmd  of  assistance  for  ,  at 
least  some  of  them  who  had  great  need. 

^    T  thank  you  very  much  fov  having  coiue  before  us,  an^  we  appre- 
ciate it,  your  taking  your  time  to  do  so.  And  I  appreciate  the  spji-ft 
with  which  you  addresbed  the  bill,  antl  I  appreciate  very  Jnucli  your 
support  for  the  general  principles  of  the  bill.  ' 
-  ^fc  TBEK'.E'r.  Thank  you.     •  >^ 
[Materials  submitted  follow:]  . 

ISq^alJEducational  Opportltjitt  :  Fees  Public  Higher  Education 

(A  rtiSQlutton  adopted  by  the  J8th  A'oJTonoI  ^udenf  Congreaa  in  1065,  Vnitc,d 
States  Ndfiohal  Student  Atsoeiation)  ^  » 

IV o  liU|idrc<l  ^ear»  ago  writh  the  growicg  iadustrial  revolution,  the  moycmcnt 
for  free  i»ubUc  flemeatary  education  waa  In^Ugftted.  TecUnological  advances 
(Icmandecl;  that  the  general  populavc  better  educated  . In  \>i^e.r  to  serve  the 
iieods  of  $pciet;  and  In  order  .to  take  iuU  advantage  of  Uie  new  possibilities 
provided  by  hian's^genius.  Seventy  years  ago  as  a  result  of  furtlier  scientific 
advances  the  naiiou  realized  the  need  for  a  conconynitant  vancejn  the  edu- 
cathm  of  ihe  people.  The  iacrcascd  qompltw^^i^  vf  society  meant  that  peoiJle  had 
I.,  ttx  better  prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  of -the  new  science  and  society, 
pltinentary  education  was  ho  ^^^nger  enough.  High  school  education  was  made 
public  and  free>  * 

In  our  generation,  the  world  has  been  advancing  at  a  far  faster  pace  than 
ever  l^efore  and  thus  demands  that  we  .extend  public  education  still  further. 
IV^hhulMgical  and  mti^ial  revolutions  have  so  computerized  ana  complicated  our 
communities  that  the  uircLtion  of  them  la  left  only  In  the  hands  of  tlic  expert. 
Those  who  lack  tlie  expertise  to  participate  fully  in  the  democratic  process  and 
to  enjoy  th^  benefits  of  the  affluent  society. 

^  In  addition  to  tlie  personal  loss  an  individual  suffers  through  the  htck  of 
iiiaximum  cdutajlonal  opportunity,  the  axloty  as  a  whole  suffers  a  compounded 
dtfictency.  Those  hut  «iven  the  opportunity  develofi  fully  often  become  the 
recipients  of  i?ociety  rnther  .than  the  contributors.  AW  people  must  have  the 
capacity  to  aid  in  the  direction  of  social  policies  and  have  the  information  to 
criticize  and  pose  alternatives.  There  Is  jpo  rational  Choice  in  our  da^  bnt^tp 
fxpand  the  opportunity  for  full  education  to  all  if  society  is  remain  critical, 
dynamic,  and  democratic. 

The  USNSA  believes  that  in  order  to  extend  the  persoiial  development  and 
fn»etlom.of  every  citizen  and  tc  extend  tlie  progress  of  our  nation  and  ihe  world. 
U  is  nece^.^ary  to  provide  all  people  with  the  opportunity  to  educate  themselres 
tu  iholr  maximum  capabilities.  To  these  ends,  tjSNSA  finds  II  necessary  for  so- 
<iety  U,  extend  to  every  person  ^he  encouragement  and  tlie  opportunity  for  pust 
M»*.tmdary  education  in  a  day  in  i\hich  nsing  world  complexities  demand  ever 
rM.,re  personal  expertise  and  knowledge.  Through  a  nationwide  system  of  free 
public  higher  odncatiou  these  goals  can  be  furthered.  the  same  time,  TJSX?A 
rprognizes  the  value  uf  diversity  in  a  system  of  higher;  education  and  supports 
the  financial  assistance  of  privnte  Inati tnthm.^  by  ^11  levels  of  government. 
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rSXSA  th '13  expresses  iU  Bupport  tor  the  ei:i;ablibhmeiit  t»f  Xrw  public  ^liglier 
educatibii  tlirotoghqut  the  Lijjted  States  tSuuftced  by  the  lutal,  wtatet  and  feiltjtJa 
gbvermaeijts^  with  tJie  purpose  ot  furthering  thu  f rectlmu  of  the  hidlvldual  auil 
the  critical  spirit  Which  inaurcb  a  dynamic  and  democratfc  soc-iety. 


PoitTRAfr  or  xnz  DEFArLTjDR.As  A  Wis  TTarriob  OB,  Feds  CuACK  Down,  Sxudems 

j  GoBKOkBA2:?0Evm'O>'EA6K8WKY 

.  (By  Neil/Klotz,  Oolitige  Press  Seiyrjce.  Januai-y  20,  1D75) 
/  '      •     .       "  • 

As  factories  close,  workers  pound  the  pavement,  jstvck  brokers  wince  and 
President  Ford  WIXs,  students  too  hare  placed  a  dour  role  in  the  ecojiomic 
pns?ioni)lay:  they  default  their  loans. 

Last  year  al^iost  2500  students  filed  for  bankruptcy,  leaving  $3  million  in 
state,  federal'  and  institutional  loans  unpaid. 

But  while  student  bankrupCcies  rose,  they  accoxmted  for  only  about  tea  per 
cent  of  all  loan  evasions,  according  to  the  US  Office,  of  Education  {OBh  Xhe 
other  90%  were  ex-students  who  for  some  reason  cannot  o;:  will  not  pay. 

In  an  effort  to  recoup  jsome  of  their  losses,  the  federal  government  aad  other 
lenders  have  undertaken  a  massive  crackdown  of  boOi  ;>tudeiit  default  and  U» 
non-student  causes* 

YOOR  CHEATIN*  IIEART 

^^Last  j'ear  the  newly  reorganized  Office  of  Guaranteetl  Student  Loans  tn  OE 
hired  nearly  100  more  loan  collectors  to  dim  students  fur  unpaid  funds.  If  a 
school  or  hAn^  cannot  collect  a  guaranteed  student  l^n  IZO  dn>ij  after  u  ktudeiit 
ralssC'S  a  payment,  the  federal  collectors  get  on  tlie  case,  «*inte  the  government 

Insiiros-both-ure-TimirflTrirtlrriirtei^^  j7-\  y  '■  

Vncle  Sam  is  not  a  stranger  to  bill  collecting  and  tlje  results  .of  hU  latest 
collection  effort  werp  gratifying.  Duriflg  t}>e  last  six  months  of  1074  twice  Uie 
Amount  of  bad.debts  were  collcctc»d  as  during  the  first  six  months. 

Taking  a  cue  from  OE,  many  institutions  have  begiin  to  employ  collection 
agencies  to  catch  student  skips. 

At  the  rnivenjTty  of  Wisconsin,  iladison,  where  Collechim  agencies  were  useil 
for  the  fir?:ttlme  last  year,  one  ofliclal  commented «  **we  cxpvct  some  adverse 
niihlic'ty  froni  tliis  (hiring  cOlldctors).  But  we  just  ca;n*t  tolerate  anyone  not 
paying  us  because  they^  think  we  can't  do  anything  ht  ont  it" 

In  an  attempt  to  curtail  student  bankruptcies,  the  University  of  Soutliern 
California  (IJSO)  has  Instituted  a  controversial  poUc^. 

With  the  economy  the  way  ft  is,  many  students  do)i't  mind  becoming  bad 
credit  risks  -abopt  the  only  stigma  bankruptcy  carries.  Xow  if  a  student  de- 
faults a  loan  to  USC,  the  school  closes  his  school  recorc  s,  and  bars  readml^slon 
until  the  loan  is  repaid. 

Many  luan  officers  have  hit  upon  another  way  to  deaj  s^ith  defaulters-;  don't 
give  them  loans  in  the  fiirst  place.  Rlgorbun  application  prt>cedure.s  have  bejjun 
to  shut  out  many  who  are  considered  bad  risks.  According  to.  a  hew  OB  report^ 
these  chronic  bad' debts  are  usually  poor,  black  males  or  older  married  students. 

Parents  who  nnderreport  their  Incomo  to  obtain  loans  for  their  children  have 
been  another  target.  Thder  pressure  from  partlclpatfng  schoolj?,  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  (COS),  which  administers  parcnta*  confidential  statements, 
began  to  demand  income  tax  forma  from  a  random  sample  of  more  tlian  a  mil- 
llorf  families.  Under  further  pressure,  the  CSS  recently  agreed  to  quadruple 
the  number  of  spot  checks  it  does. 

And  for  the  first  time,  another  bad  actor  in  the  default  storv  began  to  re- 
cdvo  heat  from  OB:  the  schools  themselves. 

For  the  past  several  years,  many  flj?*t)y-nlght  proprietary  schools  Ijave  In- 
ndeqnateiy  explained  to  strtdents  the  liabilities  involved  In  federal  loans  or 
^^a^ejfolded  leaving  students  with  an  incomplete  education,  a  hnge  loan  debt 
and  a  determination  not  to  pay  for  goods- not  received. 

Under  new  proposed  regiilations  for  the  guaranteed  f^tndent  loan,  all  schools 
would  be' rwinlred  to  ade^iuately  explain  loan  provisions,  to  determine  whether 
a  ^tqdent  might  reasonably  profit  from  a  course  of  Instruction  before  he  en- 
rolls (for  Instance,  no  more  blind  people  bilked  Into  air  traffic*  controller's 
nrhnM)  and  fo  <^tabllsh  suitable  refund  policies  for  student  Tvithdrawals  as 
well  as  school  closures.  ?,  .  • 
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But  wiiiie  tha  government  haa  Inien  alashlng  right  ana  left  at  d^faults^  it  still 
.  cau*t  agree  within  Itself  abuut  how  much  default  Is  going  ou  05  about  what 
an- acceptable  default  rate  might  be.  ^«        .         ,  /^^^  *  ^ 

Lost  month,  Xor  Instance,  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  aiid  OE  fae^*a 
a  shoVvdawn.  at  cretUtability  gap.  GAO  had  predfcted  that  guarantefHl  studeiit 
loan  defaults  would  reach  24.S%  by  this  July  while  OE  had  pretlictcd  only 

"^^in^an  ''Vm  OK,  You're  OK**  briefing,  OB  explained  that  GAO^s  iigures  de- 
scfibcU  the  default  rate  putentlnl»  while  OE  had  calculated  the  ratp  asfjuniiug 
the  gavernraent  ^wuhl  Jiot  permit  defaults  to  reach  Uieir  PptenJlnJ 

Under  ita  new  -'Loan  KstiiuaUou. Model,"  developed  at  a  cost  of  ^^S0,000,  Oh 
said  it  would  be  better  able  to  eistlmatc  how  much  niuney  woiihl  he  necessary 
to  pay  off  defaults  for  years  to  come.  ^   ^        I  „ 

Oddly  enough  Uie  model  did  not  include  sucli  "external  circumsfnnces  as 
inflation  or  unemployment,  wliielv  OB  admitted  were  m.re  important  to  tiie 
pattern  ot  defatilts  fhan,  any  clmracteristic  their  model  did  nnalyzjc- 

f  '  ' ' ' 

,STnoDSTS  Discover  Bankruptcy  Plox. 

(College  Press  Service,  February  14,  1075> 

Faced  with  a  deflated  hank  account,  few  job  prospects  and  hejivy  school 

debts**   '  ' 

Doil^t  bother  with  small  loans  to  regain  solvency,  go  for  the, big  time:  de- 
clare bankrnptcy.  Because  of  a  qulrii  in  our  economic  system,  batik ruptcyjs 
the  lejjal  means  of  reestabllsliing  good  credit  and  starting  frcrfi  tii^ancially 

An  increasing  nnmber^^students  and  gradimte  stud^^nts  Imve,  turned  to 
hankrupti-y  as  a  ^ay  of  resolving  persoiuieLilcbts,.accorcling  to  local  source<« 
^Yltll  lirflatton  ami  the  high  cost  of  lklng,  many  graduate  students  have  started 
tJiclr  professional  careers  witli  debts  up  to  $30,000  and  have  BQi-fi  no  feasible 
or  honest  way  to  pay  up.  ^  .  rr  ^  ^ 

•  Students  don't  take  bankruptcy  Jightly,"  said  Beth  Karro^^:  the  legal  ad- 
visor at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  "There's  a  real  moral  stignia 
attached  to  it  and  they  usually  come  in  QuUe  a  iew  Umes  be/orc  tliey  decide  to 
go  ahead  with  the  proceedings.'*  .       .       l  *  1* 

There  is  also  a  financial  sUgma.  Stereos,  radios,  sports  yeauipment  furniture 
ami  other  material  goods  arc  all  taken  away  wlien  hwikruptcy  is  declared. 
Bankrupt  students  can  usually  wave  bye-bye  to  credit  ^Ards  and  l<;n"K  for  tnc 
next  several  years.  Proven  to  be  unreliable,  they  als0  face  possible  discrin;!- 
inatinn  by  future  employers.         '  <        x,.        ^  ' 

Yet  l)ankruptcies  are  so  easy  to  obtain  that  students,  for  the  xfxost  part,  rep 
rcs0!it  thomKclves  In  court.  In  fact,  all  st^idenfs  have  to  do  is  convince  the 
1ud«e  that  their  liabilities  outweigh  their  assets,  list  any  property  and  name 
their  croditors  mid  amounts  owed.  Xlie  Process  usually  lasts  ahout  half  an 

^^The  ctimulative  effect  of  student  bankruptcies,  l»owevor.  have  ^pn  ^ev^r^ 
'Hie  Unlversilv  of  California  at  Berkeley  ahsorbcd  $303,304  in  unrolleoted 
8t4ident  loans  Inst  year;  this  year,  across  the  CfSjMry,  shidciits-wHl  xlofatilt  on 
1500  federally  insured  loans.  Tlie  debt  approached  Jialf  a  hUUon  dollars  and 
has  threatened  the  existence  of  the  federal  stua^nt  loan  program 

Tills  program,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  10^6,  has  cUstribut,ed  $1  billion 
to  over  4  million  students.  It  has  been  predicted  that  24%  of  the  outstamnng 
loanrt  will  never  he  njpuiu.  Thv  i&T5  fiscal  budget  originally  estimated  that  the 
student  loan  loss  would  hit  $134  million  but  the  figures  Ims  since  been  revisod 
to  .$245  million.  -  ,  .  ,  , 

An  of  now.  anvone  may  file  for  bankruptcy  and  there  is  no  minimum  or 
maximum  debt  limit.  The  cost  for  pcUtion  Is  $iJO  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ohfain  legal  counsel.  .   ^  ^         .  «  « 

Bankruptcies  are  handled  only  By  federal  courts  but  proper^v  excmptlonf* 
are  determlnHl  by  fitate  law.  Tlie  normal  exemptlons^^  property  that  a  person 
can  hang  on  to  after  declaring  bankruptcy -include  clothing,  a  percentage  of 
wages,  basic  unpretentious  transportation  and  .occupational  tools. 
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Tho  eti^  Willi  which  student  borrowers,  ubtain  bankruptcies  has  Drompted  two 
C^Ururnla  congf^m^tt  to  sDonsor  a  hill  which  would  exempt  student  federal 
loans  from  hankmptcy  laws. 

In  the  meaatime.  bankrupt  students*  have  one  good  thing^^oing;  some  banks 
consider  academic  bankrupt  a  good  credit  risk  because  of  students'  potential 
earning  po-rcr  and  hecaose  federal  law  prohibits  them  from  filing  baScruptcy 
again  for  six  :years,    .  ^  ♦  &  <^i.ui*w.jr 

H£X  Buddy  CanXott  Spare  A3Iiluok? 

(By  Johis  Kober,  College  Press  Service,  March  T,  1975) . 

WklnR  for  a  fewspare  njlUlon.aollnre  to  help  your  education  alonK' 
The  Office  of  Education  (0B>  has  some-approslmately  §135  jnllUon-but 
<=''^"««."^,eoo1  you  cpn't  get  any  of  the  money,  or  at  least  not  this  year 
»  ^  J.,"nr"^?.°5*  imclalmed  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

S  ^  npproprlnUon  of  §445  millloiu  for  the  academic 

BEOG's  were  first  awarded  only  tQ.  nrst  year  students  in  the  '73-'74  nca- 
exSUenfori  next'yea"^.  *°       '^"^"^'^"^  ""'^'"^  undergraduates 

'BEOG's  are  a  tj-pe  of  grant  given  direeOy  to  needy  students  and  classlfled 
as  an  '•entitlement":  f  you  and  your  family  meet  certain  iacoSe  trat^^nlicd 
By  the  government  all  you  have  to  do  to  rwelve  your  money  iTapply 

Therein  lies  the  catcli.  Students  aren't  applying  for  the  money,  or  at  least 
those  Who  arer  eligible  for  the  money  aren't     .     -         """"i-J.  or  ac  leasc 

•nils  year's  snrplns  reeuUcfl  when  only  about  50%  of  the  nation's  elidible 
Sft^Sl?  ""e  ellliblS! 

oiH^ill!"'i^  f f."".*^  utilized,  as  fewer  than  50%  of  the 

eir^blfr^udents  applied,  leaving  a  surplus  of  W5  million. 

T^iat  ratr-iidy  wai*  attached  onto  this  year's  BEOG  appropriation  amidst  a 
flurry  of  criticism  that  OE  olHcIals  had  fnismasaged  the  program  bT  mider- 
SritT  amount  and  overestimating  the  number  of  appll- 

While  critics  helieve  tlie  OE  will  similarly  request  that  thi«  year's  S135 
^^'"^iin^f Ihnf*^  "'^"^  ^  tt""^  ^'"'^^  •'""^^'t  ^«l"°st  of  $680  million,  they 
pi^^  dJ.ngre4  the  mote  will  «park  protest  from  a  flnanclally- 

ntlMon'rffl'^n) ^^'"i"'  ''^''f """i'""'  ""^  0®  ^"'l  predicted  a  BEOG 

I  next  year,  a  figure  certain>ow  to  be  challenged. 

Supporters  of  BEOG's  have  pointed  out  tlmt  the  'direct  grants  are  a  new 
program,  and  will  attract  increasing  nnmbers  of  students' as  informaUon  pro. 
d^vSoi^raml  pMtect^*  "'^"''"'■y       postsccondari  schools  are 

-The  program  was  originally  designed  to  channel  federal  higher  education 
^win"?  {."T"-^r?.'°i'''l''""'  "^""'"f^-  a«owing  them  to  chofsa  the  tyTof 
Swh/mS  f^/fL''","''.^  ""^^        *°'^°'»°  standards  applied  Trthe 

rri  ^^J^  ?  .Vmffi  the  grant  mouey  to  low  income  and  minority  studei  "s. 

(  rttlcs  nil  tjie  Basle  Grants  program  have  contended  that  the  bndcetlns  sliift 
2r"7  J'-'^^'n.KfnBrallzed  lustitutlonal  aid  has  actually  result«l  ir&  s^^^^ 
dents  beneflflng  from  the  federat  education  dollar.  ^^"^^^ 

hr^'n.J'^Lfli^  "'"'^  ^®  multlmllllon  dollar  surplus  Is  Just  one  example  of 
nr.\v  the  grant  program  hag  gone  wrong.  ; 

S1aS?,?trR^^^^^^  -^>"*  the  govern. 

piSScTnSruntsaa!'^^  ^^""^      ^^^^  '-^  ^^^^^-'^^^^^ 


/ 
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^  a  final  injury  some  critics  hare  contended  that  the  shift  away  from  fed* 
eraliiwfltutional  aid  has  contiribttted  to  rising  tuition  iindL  tliat  gxaut  iimouiits 
<Iou*t  take  this  additional  expense  into  atoount.  The  net  result /has  been  obe 
more  roadblock  on  the  path  to  equal  acces*  to  higher  education,  especially  for 
gtudcntii  who^nefer«iound  out  alK)tt6liE00'«; 


CalUng  for  a  restructuring  of  ^egjaral  support,  f^r  Jii^her,  education,  the 
prestigious  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studlej*  in  Higher  .BiducaUjla  March 
0  iwued  proposalij  designed  to  balance -educational,  opjHJrtunUieii  nationwide 
and  reduce  the  tuition  gap**  be^tVieeu  pui^lic  ai^d.prlyat^^^^  . 

The  panel  recommended  the  establlsiuncnt  of  dlre(}t /*yultiou  ilqualization 
Grants^*  ot  uhoit  4750  for  anident*  attending  priyate  sphools  and  a  \?;ational 
Student  Loan  Bank**  to  )replalr  and  cdp^Q^date  current  loan,  pri^grams. 

The  C9nacH  also  called  for  ^ubatantlal  f^iderpil  auppprt  fur  large  research 
libraries,*  for  new  graduate  fell^^ahlp  prpgrains  i^nd  fur  an  .expanded  BaSks 
Educational  Opportuailty  Grant  program. 

If  adopted,  the  plan  would  increase  federal  expenditures,  for  higher  ^uca- 
tion  from  $0.6  billion  to.  IXlT  biUloa  by  1940-.^,  an  increase  in  the  percental 
of  the  Gross  Xatijnal  Product  spent  un  higher  education  from  tgj  pnly 
Mfp.  '  .  '  .  > 

Xh^'Couhcil  was  established  in  January  lOTl  aa  a  successor  to^tlie  Camegla 
Commission  on  B[lgher\Educatioht  V 

In  line  with  the  earlier  Commlbsiyn'it  recommendatiMfis,  the  Cacxie§ie  Council 
proposed  that  oxvat  federf^l  education  dollars  be  targeted.  io%  iadl^ id ual,  stu- 
dents rather  than  for  particulQf  colleges  and  uhlversiUes^        ^  ,  . 

"We  beUeve/*  the  Council  atat^j.  "U^iit  Buth  a  program  wuuld  be  preji^rable 
to  e^ipan^lon  of  direct  siate  ini^titutionai  aid  tij: private  '^nsUtuiiuiib  beviaujj^i'U 
hould  involve  mlsiroal  interferohcq  witli  private  colleges  nnd  iinl^c«.i>ii*t;s>  and 
would  enhance  the  principle  of  student  choice." 

The  Tuition  Etjnaliscer  Grants  would  be  given  to  all  students  ul.icndlng  pri- 
vate .schools  regardless  of  ne^d  and  would  repreii(i.it  appru.\imatt:l^  one  half  of 
fhe^  average  subsidy  of  public*  school  students.  *' 

The  Council  cited  the  diiterence  betwec?i  public  and  private  tuiiiun  ac  '  the 
primary  reason  why  enrollmentB  have  \)iia  sagging  in  private  collvge»  and 
unlrdr^ltfes  fn  recent  years.'*  '  -  '  '      -  ' 

Th^§e  granti%  nrcording  to  the  Coimcll,  would  bo  funded  by  matching  monies 
provided  15r  Individual  states  and  the  federal  gbvemment 

Some  antics  Jiave  pointed  out  that' Tuition  Equalize;r  Grants,  /Ir^jt  pmpfiscd 
by  a  National  C<:>uncil  of  Independent  Colleges  and  €alvcrsltieh.  task  force  fa 
January,  stand  in  apparent  contradiction  to  earlier  i^ccomniendaUuns  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  and  the  Committee  on  Economic  J>evelopment  iUat  pub- 
lie  schools  raise" thplr  tuitions  .to  close  the  tul'tldir  gap. 

Thoaa  recommendations  tceri  hotly  criticized  ly  proponenU  of  free  or  low- 
cost  high&r  tducation  who  drgued  thai  rdt^inu  MHon  icouU  Imut  a%,otns  to 
the  mcalthy  and  those  eUffible  for  e^tensibc  scholar ihip  support.  ^Emphasis 
Addpd:)  ^1  ' 

The  Council  said  its  second  major  i^ropoi^al^  a  National  Student  Xoan  Bank, 
Wan  neede<l  bccau^^:  currentprogram^*  uow  border  on  some  x>oteritial  iH^asters.** 
Xlie  panel  charged  that  high  default, rates,  InaccessrlbUlty  to  low  income  stu- 
duntH,  Inequities  la  loan  interest  rnte^  and  numerous  admirli^tIative  pfoblema 
stand  in  the  way  of  expmided  access  xo  higher  education. 

Under  tlie  proposed  loan  pro^am,^,stndentff  could  borrow  up  to  $2500  per 
year  for  total  loans  not  to  exceed  ?Q0OO  for  undergraduates  and  510,000  for 
grhduafe  studeiits. 

In  a  more  designed  to  reduce  repayment  pressures  on  studenta  right  after 
^gtadaatloD,  when. earning  potentlal  is  sm&llfj^t,.the  Comicil  nxuiJuucuutM  ais^rtr 
iu^  repayments  at  a  rate  of  M%  of  a  stud^^rit-s  yearly  Income ; for  each  $1000 
burrowed,  with  repaymenta  to  ex^^nd  over  a  period  of  time  averaging  20  years. 
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The  panel  further  prupuseU  that  the  Internal  Bevenae  Scr\iv;e  shuulil  under 
'take  all  collections. 

Ii'ut  Its  tliird  major  new  program,  the  CjunUI.  JCecommended  an  approprla  , 
Umu  ot  $10  miliiun  to  aid  large  researcli  libraries.  Xhe  education  panol  termeil  . 
tl«e»e  libr&rie^,      national  asaet"  which  iitate  governments  have  bceii  uuwiU 
Uig  to  flnanctl'^  '  , 

I>uspUe  Lurrciit  poor  job  prospects  ior  thoj>e  witli  advanced  degrees,  Atr 
Council  jprediLttid  '  the  lung  ran^ti  Uvi»J  lo  vlca^U  tuward  u  cuntlnuing  IncrcaMi 
ill  the  ft;laii%e  pruportioa  of  highly  trained  docturates  required  hy  our  econ- 
omy.* The  panel  called  for  the  coni3olidation  of  current  speclali^d  feilurul 
ducturai  ff^ilun:thips  Into  three  new  felluw»I>C[>  programs,  twu  uf  vvhich  would 
be  phased  on  merit. 

^  ,  ilie  CouulII  also  recommended  that  the  Basic  ISrant^  program  be  e:cpandcd 
t«*  «.MVck  up  to  $1600  of  a  students  noninstructlonal  costs  rather  than  tlie  ,50% 
uf  ft  student  a  total  coats— up  to  $1400^  hovered  under  present  legislation. 

Tlic  panel  argned  that  placing  a  dollar  rather  than  a  ptrcentagc  limit  on  tlie 
giaai  ptogtaxn  would  eliminate  ineqnitic.'^  for  low  income  students  whose  onl^ 
Mittioits  are  to  attend  neorb;  low^ost  public ^.cotlegeS  and  for  siudent^  who 
live  in  states  wnere  tuition  Js  relatively  high.  \'  • 

la  atldltlon,  the  Council  recommended  increasing  appropriations  for  work 
rttud^  and  ixjperathe  education  .programs,  pluo  rechanncling,,veteraas  educa 
t«on4il  bemeius  to  oihet  XeUciul  higher  education  programs  as  the  number  of 
enrolled  Vietnam  veterans  declines.  . 

111  uilling^  for  t^iCBQ  additional  .educational  expend! iuresf  the  iiulic>  gioup 
Urged  tite  finleral  government  *  jtot  to  pt^'inlt  urgent  economic  problems  to  ol»> 
sture  the  imp«irtance  of  advancing  tlie  basic  human  rt»sourcc8  that  can  be 
applied  to  their  solution." 

Xhe  Carnegie  Council  further  called  for  special  ^attention  to  projects  de--. 
signed  ti  inireaiic  the  enrollment  of  stnrknts  from  minority  gruup^i  and  low 
income  brackets  and  pointed  to  "the  alarming  recent  cessation^  and  even 
rever.nal,  «»f  progress  toward  etiualitj  vf  opportunity  after  \cry  substantial, 
even  dramatic  ^^alns"  in  such  enrollment  over  recent  yeara 


>    TuiTxox  Progi^osis  ;  Tnn  Sicy^s  the  Limit 
(College  Press  Service,  Marcli  3,  1975) 

Tuition, cost  hikes  of  o  to  10%  have  been  predicted  by  most  college  institu- 
tions for  ne-Tt  year. 

Xiie  highest  acrob3«the-board  increases  for  tuition,  room  and  board  wUl  occiu 
at  private  schools,  whpre  the  total  cost  of  a  year  nt  college  will  often  exceed 
^COOO.      .  , 

XliC  increase-  has  canned  the  money  gap  between  a  private  and  pubHc  etluca 
tlon  to  widen  to  two  or  three  thousand  dmhira  a  year  and  produced  sume  con- 
cufti  un  the  part  of  private  college  administrators  who  see  students  opting  for 
a  cli<?aper  ed«Cfttion»^*loSer  to  jiome. 

OindaU  of  tiie  ^VmHi^an  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  have 
pretllcted  there  may  200.000  vacancies  next  fall  in  their  317  member  instltu- 
lion*?.  '  ' 

.  This  tren,d,  however,  does  not  apply  to- the  more  prestigious  private  colleges 
ay;id  better-knowTi  at^ie  universities.  Comi>etition  will  continue  to  be  tough  at 
the  elite  Iv5  League  sthotils  wlierCi  It  is  reasoned,  students  come  from  Inflation* 
proof  famllfe?!. 

At  Conit'll  University,  for  instiince,  where  education  costs  will  soar  to  $o525 
not  including  b<Jok  costs  and  personal  expenses,  applicatloiis  arc  op  and.  num- 
ber more  than  18*000  for  an  entering  class  limited  to  2700. 

Many  students  have  come  tu  accept  the  increases  as  Inevitable  but  some 
«nber-rattling  1ms  occurred.  At  Ithica  College  in  New  York,  vvliere  a  4.0% 
IncreaHe  In  tuition  ifnd  ft  0.5%  increase  in  toom,  board  and  hcaltli  fees  have 
Ijvtu  pn»iK'^cHlt  over  half  of  the  student  r>opulfttion  has  signed  petitions  oi 
protest.  »  * 

In  addition,  organizers  of  the  protest  have  written  parents  wrging  thom  to 
protest  the  inert-uses  to  the  biiard  of  trustees.  Xhe  Ithaca  students*  have  pointed 
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out-tliatitft^fr  ^cbool  xvas  ?500,Qpq  In  the  bluck  last  yoaif  and  tiiat  the  price 
hikes  couUt  be  absorM  by  a  reaujusipent  of  priorities- 

Similar  pfoteste  have  been  made  at  Xavler  Unlvet«lty  In  Clncinnafl  and  also 
at  Jlmerican  Unlveralt^  ia  Washington,  DC,  where  200  undergraduates  turned 
out  with  slgns^  and  buttons  reading,  VWe  have  bad  enough.  j» 

But  economic  forecasters  have,  predlct^l  tiat  costs  can  bnly  «o  up  as  tho 
prices  of  raw  material^-^specially  fuel  and  energy^cont^^^^  llrllft 
t-ordlng  to  a  iVeio  iorA  Thnea  survey,  the  accelerating  rate  of  increase^  tvlU 
continue  at  colleges  for  the  rest 'of  the  decade,  - 

XJ:7ivEHBiTT  or  Montana  Pu^'TS  Foicds 

"    (College  Press.  Service,  January,  13,  1975) 

$175,000  could  buy  a  lot  of  footballs.  In  a  bizarre  case  whlcb  .l?egan  as  an 
4nvestigatton  into  the  U5>e  of  work-study  funds  to  .Hu^dlze  Uie  fooUia^l  team, 
the  Univemty  of  Montana  recently  returned  $170,000  to  the  US  Office  of 

^Tlie ^unlVerslty's  athletic  director  nud  throe  ottier  officials^  T\-erc  acc^ultted 
last  year  ot  coaspiriug  to  defraud  >the  federal  government  of  the  money. 

The  case,  which  began  three  years  ago,  centered  on  aUegations  that  athletes 
were  given  fictitious  jub  ,tltles  and  not  expected  to"  dp  any  work.  Their  salaries 
were  siphoned  from  f imds  Intended  for  disadvantaged  students.  ^  ,      ^  „  ^ 

Although  the  four  officials  Were  acquitted,  trial  evidence  indicated  that  the 
fcileral  student  aUl  program,  hadn't  been  administered  in  accordance^  with 

^^ifiversi^y^ o^^^^  denied  any  hanky  panky  In  the  fund,  shuffle  to  football, 
players.  Calvin  ilurphy,  Montana  Unlyerslty's  business  manager,  explained, 
"Due  to  administrative  errors,  there  was  an  over^authorlzatlon  to  individuals 
ixi  tiie  work  stiidy  program."        *   ^  . 

CoLU>isiA  La%v  Studenxs  Thbeaten  TuraoN  SraiKE 

More  than  300  Columbia  Univen«lty  (NY)  law  students  have  tiireatencd  a 
tuUloti  strike  next  fall  if  the  administration  hikes  their  fees  more  timn  it 
does  other  university  divisions. 

The  strike  vote  came  at  a  meeting,  of  the  law  school  senate  at  which  an 
administration  spj»kc.^man  announced  that  law  school  tuition  might  be  raised 

^^The^udent^^'ere  reportedly  already  irked  by  an  administration  lection  last 
year  which  rolled  hack  lulUon  for  several  undergraduate  dlvtelons.  but  not 
for  the  law  echooi.  In  addition,  tlie  Columbia  administration  has  repeatedly 
voiced  support  for  dlfTerentlal  tuition  increases. 

In  a  letter  of  protest  to  Columbia  President  William  McGlU.  the  law  stu- 
dents clalmeil  they  had  been  victfms  of  a  *«soak.tlie-rich"  tulUon  policy. 

•*There  is  widespread  feeling  among  the  ><tudent  body  that  we  will  no  longer 
serve  as  the  goose  that  laid  tJie  golden  eggs,"  the  letter  said. 

m,  ICktxy*  Thank  you.  '       ,  t       ^  .i  . 

Mr  O^HAia.  The  next  witness  will  appear  on  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dent financial  aid  atlniinistratorsj  Mr.  Ed  Sample;  of  the  Univei^ity 
of  Indiana*  is  Pi-esident  of  the  Xutional  Association  of  Studoiit 
Financial  Aid  Administratoiis.  _  i 

Mr,  Sample  ii>  accompanied,  by  our  old  friend,  Alan  Purdy,  of  tiio 
University  of  Mi^souri— and,  ilr.  Purdy,  we  are  happy  to  hav^ 
back  with  us  and  see  you  looking  so  well— by  PrisciUa  -Light,  of 
Kandolph-Ma^^ju  Women  s  College,  and  Bichard  Tombaugh,  the 
executive  secreturj^  of  the  association.  Please  ta)ce  your  Rlaces  at 
tho  witne^ss  table. 
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STApsxsm  pp  BMOJr  w.  saiipie^pkesibeiit,  hatiokai  asso- 
cuxim  OF  mmm  jrarAHcm  Any  jLDknnsraATOBS,,  ac 

CbMPAlirEB  BT  AIEiW  PTmDT^  lIHIViaWITy  OP  MISSOtlBI, 
MCHAiD  TOMBAtGH,  EXSCUTTyE  SEOM  AM)  ?EISCraDA 
LIGHT,  RAiroOEf  H-MACpr  WOME^  eOUUEGE  ^ 

Mr.  Sami^li:.  IVtij,  Chairman  and  members  of  tlie  oubcomiuittee, 
we  appi-cciato  the  o^orhinity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  com- , 
mejit  on  tlie  student^.assistanco  programs  as.  they  exist  today  and 
.  how  they  *might  be  mbdified  in  the  future. 

In  proviQUs  testimonyX  i^prcs^  of  JTASFAA  liave  outh'ned 

m  consmerablo  detail  modifications  whicli  we  feel  are  appropriate  to 
make  the  existing  progrdnia  more  worlcable.  In  so  doing,  we  have 
operated  on  tlie  pi-emise  fliat  the  Congress  has  w^i&elv  f&shioned  es- 
sentially souild  programs  and  our  previous  pjix)po^ls  have  ken 
along  lines  of  teclxnical  improvements-  The  evidence  will  show,  we 
believe,  that  the  current  programs  of  student  assistance  are  doin«*  a 
good  ]ob  of  providing  aid  to  worthy  and  needy  students.  A  ^^i-y 
^trong  case  can  be  made  that  these  programs  should  ho.  allowed  to 
f  uith'er  develop. 

Attached  to  this  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  draft  of  a  paper ' 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr,  Tombaugli  which,  aa  its  title  iiidi- 
to  clarify  the  role  and  responsibility  in  student  financial 
aid.  This  document  is  cun:ently  being  studied  by  XASFAA  meml>ei's, 
•an<L^ilI  be  consicierdl  by  our  national  council  at  its  May  uK^eting, 
aftav  wo  have  received  the  input  and  reactions  of  our  meniljoi^hip. 
We  believe  tlie  paper  presents  an  excellent  overyfew  of  student  as- 
sistance. It  outlines  a  suggested  stnicturo  to  the  various  pro.n-rams 
and  pro^idei-s  of  student  assistance.  Wo  hope  that  as  the  subcom- 
mittce  studies  alternative  means  of  organizinp;  the  Federal  participa- 
'  tion  in  the  total  scheme  of  things  that  it  will  consider  the  proposi- 
^  tions  in  Mr.  Tpmbaugh^s  paper,  ^ 

With  the  introduction  of  IJ.Il.  3471,  new  and'innovative  concepts 
have  been  suggested  which  would  have  profound  effect  on  the 
wa^  m  which  student  aid  is  administered.  Such  an  important  docu- 
ment as  this  bill  needs  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  fully  discussed 
by  all  interested  parties.  Since  H.R.  3471  has  only  i-econtJv  been 
introduced,  most  members  of  NA^SPAA  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity  to  read  it  and  carefully  study  its  contents. 

However,  the  NASFAA  executive  committee  did  meet  over  last 
weekend  to  discuss  the  bill  and  the  comments  made  today  reflect  the 
thinfang  df  this  committee.  X  would  hope,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  we 
may  Ijo  provided  another  tune  when  we  tnaj  return  to  expand  upon 
the5(?  remarks  and  to  allow  the  input  of  more  of  our  members  into 
our  discu^on^.  Our  testimojiy  today  will  analyze  the  bill  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  obiectiv«5  nt  fh(^  dvsift  NAS^4lA  *>o*5i^^on  p-^pcr  Wo 
S^'liS^^*^-.  1?  "^^^"1  ajpproaili  pr^s^tln^^mir  comments  on 
H.K.  6s  It  allows  a  logical  review  of  the  MPs  contents  against 
a  scheme  which  wo  believe  is  well-balanced  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 
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As  members  of  the  snbcommitteci  can  see,  the  po$jitiou  papeKis 
quite  lengthy^,  but  I  believe  a  biief  suiimary  of  its  t^ropo;5,ali5  will 
:bc  useful  as      comment  on  the  bill  by  prbfflcain..       ^  . 

First,  it  will  be  helpful  to  understand  Qie  concept^  of  "docu- 
mented n^d"  and.  "assumed  need"  as  tlney  are  used  here.  Documented 
need  is  that  i^eed  with  which  %ve  are  most  fampiar.  It  is  dcjterminod 
by  an  analysis -of  ^&nancial  information  submitted  by  parents  and  is 
expressed  a^  fon6ws:  I)pc\imerited  need  equals  college  biidgol^  minii? 
(expected  parental  contribution  plus  student  contributions  ^f rom 
student  assets -and  summer  earnings).  Assumed  need  is  tlie  diffei;ence 
betw<^n  the  college  budget  and;  the  known  resources  availably  to, 
the  student  suck  as' aid  through  the -GI  bill,  other  financial  aid,  social^ 
setJurity  educational  Iboiiefits,  and  .the  like.  \ ' 

Simply  put,  assumeU  need  does  not  recjuir^  an  expectation  of 
parentail  contribution.  Therefore,  tlie  distinction  between  the  dc^ 
pendent  student  and  the  independent  student  i^,not  critical  &inQp  ysc 
would  propNOse  that  self-Help  (loan  and  work)  bo  related  to  as- 
sumes^ need  and  gift  aid  be  based''  on  documented  need,  although 
solt4xelp  can  be  iised  whcft  tlie  amount  t)f  gift  aid  is  insufficient^. 

In  stating  the  purpose  of  student  aid  and  .whosc  responsibility  it 
is  to  i^rovide  it,  tiie  paper  suggests  a  four  stage  procea*?  as'dia 
gramrnod  belovs>— and  our  testimony  sIioavs  a  diagram  in.  free  fornu 

Basic  access  is  viewed  as  an. entitlement  of  Qveiy  young  pejfijun  wliO 
seeks  a, postsecondary  education  and  who  can  benefit  there fiojni.  ^Vey 
believe  the  F^ral  uovernment  has.  a  very  definite  responsibility  to 
guarantee  this  opportuxflty.  Therefore,  it  is  pix)posed  that  through 
a  combination  of  Federal  and  family  support,  an  amount  equAl  to 
the  average  indirect  costs  for  a  single  student  be  available.  The 
amount  of  Uijs  assistance  would  be  based  oil  documented  need.  By 
indirect  costs  we  refer  to  that  amount  of  money  required '4q  meet 
the  living  costs  of  the  student.  For  illustrative  purpose;?,  thlb  might 
be  $1,800.  The  exact  figure  would  be  eslabliisht^  on  a  yearly  basis 
depending  on  the  costs  involved,.  ]^ 

Supplemental  access  prondes  for  the  additional  costij  that  are  iis- 
socjiated  witli  going  to  school— tuitioiij^fe^,  and  othei  diiiictp^vducu 
tional  costs.  Supplemental  access  is  viewed  txh  a  shared  ixjsiiondibility 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  State  governments.  The 
amount  of  the  student  award  required  for  supplemental  accesb  would 
be  established  by  some  yardstick  which  might  be,  for  example,  the 
an^ount  requircu  after  basic  access  has  Ibeen  assured  to  allow  for 
attendance  at  aii  average  cost  public  institution,  say  up  to  $2,500 
or  $3;000. 

Basic  choice  undorgirds  a  belief  that  students  should  bo  allowed 
some  choice  among  the  types^f  postsecondary  education  and  insti- 
tutions which  ^are  availaole*  Many  students^  prefer  to  receive  their 
educations  at  institutions  which  cost  more.  It  would  be  the  joint  re 
sponsibilitjj  of  Federal  and  State  ^governments,  the  private  sector,^ 
and  educational  institutions,  to  provide  additional  asi>istancc  beyond 
that  received  through  programs  of  assistance;  in  tne  basic  and  sup 
plemcntal  Access  stages.  Basic  choice  aid  could  )be  awarded  in  amounts 
up  to  student  costs  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  per  year. 


Supl>leri»eiitul  choico  would  bo  the  i\«ponsib5Jity  of  the  p'rivate 
uuil  iiibtitutlouiil  ^tsctui  and  would  cover  student  cosfe  above  $5,000 
per  year.  .    -        '  '  ,  , 

Let  me  turn  to  the  proposals  embodied  in  H.E.  8471  and  evaluate 
them  in  relation  to  the  outline  jusfc  presented. 

The  purpose  of  the  BEOG" program  is  to  pronde  a  floor  npon^ 
wliich  other  financial  aid  is  built,.  As  such,  thevpro^m  objectives 
coincide  vyitli  the  goal  of  providing^  ba&ic  access.  However,  we  pix) 
poao  tliat  I  he  aubcuiim:ittee  give  berious  consideration  to  basing  the 
amount  of  the  gnxnt  to  the  indirect  cOst  figure  minus  the  family 
contribution*  ^  ,  ^  ^ 

Vi'o  are  delighted  that  the  bill  moves  the  date  for  submission  to 
the  Congre^o  o£  the  e*\pected  family  contribution  schedule  to  July 
.  1  of  tlio  year  pa^ceding  its  effective  date  on  July  Qf  the  following? 
3  ear.  This  will  allow  for  the  effective  delivery  of  applications  and 
award  notices.  , 

However,  we  are  concerned  about  the  removal  of  jissets  from  the 
tleterminat4^>n  of  tlie  e.\pected  family  contribution.  We  believe  tliat 
where  it  is  a  factor^  it  is  pt  critical  factor,  and  that  we  should  not 
overlook  aijisttcj  In  thes»e,cases»In  prior  testimony,  on  Monday  of  tl^i^ 
week,  wo  expre."5sed  hope  tliat  tlie.  Office  of  Education  would  adopt 
the  con^jeui^ua  model  of  need  analysis  that  is^  currentlj^  being  de- 
\  eloped  by  the  NScd  Analysis  Committee  of  the  Keppol  Task  Force. 
Tluo  would  ceitaiuly  eliminate  many  problems  now  associated  with 
the  BEOG  schedule  and  would  include  consideration  of  assets. 

The  eli/ninatiou  of  the  reduction  schedule  which  is  required  when 
funds  ,are  liiauOicient  to  meet  tlie  entitlements  of  all  applicants,  if 
replaced  by  the  application  of  a  straight  peix;entage  reduction,  mea^s 
that  the  very  students  who  are  the  most  needy  are  reduced  to  a 
greater  extent  .than  the  less  needj.  Although  the  schedule  may  be 
complicated,  we  hope, that  sunie  iJix^vl^siun  qin  be  included  which  will 
take  tliis  into  accoiuit. 

NASF-tVA  i&  concerned  about  the  effective  utiU/ation  of  BEOG 
funds.  The  elimination  of  the  requirement^  to  revise  grants  io  stu 
dents  if  the  Initial  awarding  .xroccsh  does  not  utilize  the  appro- 
priated funda,  coupled  with  the  provision  for  carryover  of  unused 
fundsj  will  facilitate  administration  of  the  program.  TTe  support 
these  pro\ij5lona  with  the  expectation  that  the  OJfHcej>f  Education 
will  do  a  better  job  iu  the  future  In  establishing  their  payment  tables. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change  proposed  in  II.R»  3471  is  that, 
connected  with  the  SEOG  jprogram.  The  bill  would  remove  from ' 
inhtitutIon;>  tl.oj>e  funda  which  are  now  provided  to  schools  ^and 
place  them  with  the  Commissioner  of  E^lucation,  who  will  award 
SEOGs  to  .students  who  qualify  for  BEOG s  and  who  "demon- 
tetrato  ♦  *  *  uut:;tandliig  academic  perfannance  in  secondary  or  post- 
secondary  school  or  clear  promise  of  suck  perfonnance  *  *  The 
amoimt  of  the  SEOG  would  be  the  college  budget  minus  the  ijuui 
of  the  family  contribution  and  the  BEOG.  award.  XASFAA' cannot 
support  the  redircction  of  the  SEOG  program  as  suggested  foi 
several  reasons. 

It  occurs  to  u^i  that  the  i)roposed  determination  of  eligibility  of 
students  for  the  SEOGP  is  inequitable.  If  the  purpose  is  to  rewa'^rd 
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liiorit  with  money,  wliy  i-eatnct  cliffibiUfj  only  to  ttxos«  qualifying 
for  BEOG's  when  there  are  otlipr  just  as  eqjmlly  needy  sMents  who 
do  not,  for  one  reason  op  anofli^,  qualify  f or  a  b?§ic  granM  Also, 
it  seems,  to  .us  th^t  the  solocM  process  .would.inten^t  tbe  Federal 
GovenuRBnt  into  a  testing  process,  wheroit  dCKss  not  btilong,.  \\  e  have 
seen,  the- attempt  of  the  Federal  Govommont  tQ  regulate  essentially 
nongovemmental  processes  in  need  walysis  bpcauso  they  did  not 
like  the  rssults.  Ani  we  are  apt  tjo  see  the  same  thing  ocwir  m  edu- 
cational testing.  Then,  too,  how  do  we  construct  »  tost  tJiat.measiires 
academic  ability,  in  the  traditional  sense  but  also  ranks  students  who 
are  pursuing  carcerroriontcd  goals  by  atten^g  ^chools  propaYing 
them  for  specific  occupations  such  as  beaiity  operator  IBM  ma- 
chine  operators,,  et  cetera?  These  students  are  eligible'  for  BEOb  s 
and  ought,  therefoi-e,  to  be.  considered  for  SEOG's. 

KemoVing  SEOG  funds  from  insfiti^tions  Svill  take  away  from 
many  scho<3s  perhaps  the  only  discretionary  grant  moneys  available. 
We  Irnvo  always  sought  to  have  fund  sources  wbicb  provide  the 
financial  aid  actainistrator  with  tlie  greatest  a^gree^or  |le»bibty,  so 
that  he  or  she  may  construct  for  each  aid  appbcant  the  best  finm^ 
«id  paclcage  possible,,  taking  into  account  all  thaTcsourccs  available 
to  the  student.  The  abx-upt  termination  of  the  SEOG  program  will 
have  a  severe  impact  especially  in  States  that  might  nfibze  their 
SSIG  allocations  for  Work-study  or  at  pubbc  institutions  with 
zero  tuitions,  thereby  resitlting  in  no  off^tting  grants.  ^ 

Wa  believe  that  the  StO^  program,  should  be  conf inuedi  m  es- 
sentially its  current  formiit,  SEOG's  can  be  utilized  m  th6  basic 
clioice  stage,  and  .«ils9  in  the  pHor  two  stages  of  bade  apcess  nnd 
'slipplcmental  access  if  Federal  %d  ^tate  appropnWions  fall  short 
of  the  required  -amounts.  The  SEOG  t>rogram  has  mot  its  obiccf  ives 
well  and  we  hope  that  if  may  coni%)to  to  do  so,  Tlccogtution 
academic  escellenco  is  an  objective  whM  many  believe  should  occur. 
Wo  question  whether,  with  limited  Fcdetftl  resourceS^and  witli  siich 
ft  Inrco  demand,  for  thoupportimi'ty  to  cntet  ppstsccondary  education, 
it  is  an  appropriate  function  of  the  Fcderar^ovoi-nnlent  to  rewar/1 
merit  as  this  bill  proposes.  Perhaps  such  recognition  sliould  be. left 
to-tho  institutions.  ^    .  ,  ,    ,s  v  ,     i.  " 

Although  the  SSIG  program  is  new  and  funding  has  been  very 
low.  tJioro  is  potential  for  tiiis  program.  The  incoh^ive  fcathre. 
matching  lncreai>cd  Btato  spending  with  Federal  dollai-s.tjon  enlarge 
the  amoimt  of  financial  aid.  available. 

Since  supplcmeiual  «cccss-js  a  shared  Federal-State  responsibility, 
the  SSIG  prograux  is  an  excellent  mechanism,  Muplingthe^^^ 
covcmmentftl  agenclcb.  The  revenue  bhanng  aspects^of  H.K.  3471  a;^ 
Commendable.  Wo  suggest  that  SSIG  funds  can  be  spent  m  a  variety 
of  other  ways  by  the  State:  to  keep  tuitions  at  public  mJititutions 
low,  n&.tiiitjon  equaUzatiQn.  grants  for  students  attending  school" 
in  tho  prhsaia«o£i»f»  as  well  as,gr?ints  to  students  and  for  State  work 
programs  astiiellbjll  propostis.     .  «  ^  •  3  „  • 

Tlio  State  allooS^on  formida,  utilizing  a  "Stato  effort  inde.-?  i.s 
one  which  we  liope  the  Chairman  will  provide  more  information  and 
fisures  on  Jiow  the  funds  wjU  bo.  distributed.  W;o  have  not  had  the 
oppoitunity  to.-study  this  provision  carefully  and  will  aot  comment^ 
on  it  at  this  time. 


Ji\  the  area  of^lpan  projjmijw,. the  KASFAA  ^aft'papei:  makes 
its  mcjst  substantive  x^econimendttioiis  for  .change.  The  discussioiv  is 
tecl^iical,  involves  great  Retail,  and'  must  be  read  cmlully  to'be 
'  understood.  Th(DJ»fore;/ve"will.  not  comment  on  this  sector  of  the 
NASFAA  pipw*,  excfept  to  say  that  it  docs  present  desired  goals 
which  we  realize  are  Iikeljr  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of  time . 
to  acliieve.  This  is  due  to  a  jnuml^r  of  reasons,  hot  the  least  of  which 
are  the  magnitude  of -the  prop^ieed  changes  ahd  'the  frtct  that  it 
requires  the  action  6i  a  huriiber  of  congressional  committ^  ^eh 
have  jurisdictioh  in  this  area.  Therefor^,  it  can  be  expected  fliat  if 
the  changes  proposed  by  TJfASFAa:  occur,  it  wiU  be  over  limd. 
Heh(;e^  w^s^wiU  speak  to  th6  GSL  a&d  NDSL  programs  as  they  are 
presently  gfenstituted  and  ban  function  in  the  meeting  of  students 
needs.  '  ' "    ,  * 

r,i\?  r^d  H.It  3471,  thqse'seem  to  be  the  major  changes  for 
9rkk  •^?,^?Ti#al  bbrrdwer  limits  of  $1,000  for  freshmen  and 
II55OO  for  all  others;  (2).  ^he  special  allowance  will  bd  the  dif- 
ference between  Ihe^  T^percent  |nt^re^t  ceilihg  and  thW  90-day  ^ 
Treasury  bill  rate  for  that  ,  qiiarter;  and  (3)  Institutional^chool--. 
Icndm's  are  prohibited  froxri  particjpajtiori  in  thp  ptogrimi. 
J  Xt  could  seem  that  a  i:educti6n  in  fJi^  amount  that  can  be  bor- 
rowed iu  1  year  would  assist  in  .alleviating  the  (Jefaxilt  problem. 
However,  if  tfle  aggregate  maximum  remains  the  same  and  no  ceil- 
ings arp  placed  on  Iv>yr6wing  from  Al  government  progmms,  the 
estaUisliment  of  low^l^  yearly  ceilings  may  present  more  of  a  prob- 
j?,^,  "^*^,^*^  ^^olycs.  For.  example,  griidimte  students  who  'dr^  more 
likeiy  to  be  independent  and^r  married  may  need  larger  amounts 
to  finance  their  graduate  educations,  even  at  the  lowest  cost  institu- 
tioi^.  in  addition,  the  Tower  yearly  maximums  will  not  enable 
studopfs  at  Ingher  cost  institutions  to  borrow  m  much  annually  as  ^ 
nwucu  16  nnance  tJieir  educations,  since  grant  and  work  oppor- 

•  tim|ties  do  not  provide  sufficient  funds.  These  persons  must  then 
boiTow  from  more  than  one,  source*  making  repavment.s  more  dif- 
ficult and  default  more  likely  Jthan  if  they  were  to"  borrow  the  same 
amoiiptirom^a  single  program.  ^        c^  -  ^ 

,  The  prm-ision  ^o  fie  tlie  special  allowance  to  some  "automatic" 
indicator  is  desirable  since  we  understand  commereial  lenders  prefer 
to  know  in  advance  what  this  rate  will  be  before  lending  funds  to 
students.  NASFAA  does  not  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
comment  on  whether  this  is  the  rifost  advantageous  detenninator, 
but  endorses  any  actions  which  facilitate  an^  expand  the  amount 
of  loan  assistance  available  to  stuo^^nts.       •  ,  - 

.  This  association  has  been  on  record  for  some  time  in  support  of 
institutions  of  postsecondary  education  being  allowed  to  bo  what  is 
tenned  "direct  lenders''  in:  this^roghim.  Our  position  remains  die, 
same  today.  Of  course,  ye  ire  alvare^  tliat  the  default  ratt  among  . 
irfetitutioiial  lenders  1?  higher  than  aniojig  commercial  lenders.  But 

-there  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Quo  bf  the  maibt  reasons  is  that 
mstitUti9nal  lendei^  ^11  lend-to  st.udents  who  haveh^n  den!ed:loans 
by  ai»m;nercial  lenders  for  a  vi^riety  of  rfeasoha--they  don^t  loan.  to~^  * 
f redimen,  their  portfolio  ot  student  Ipans  is  full,  the  borrower  la  a. ' 

^duate  studeht  and  does  riot  ha\^  an  established  banking  relation- 

-ship  anywhere,,  or  the  student  is  suspected  to  be  a  l^d  credit  risk . 
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Givon  fhese  ciitjun&tunccs,  perhaps  ^  Jiignor  default  rat^  amo^g 
iiistitutiohal  lenders  is  under^tandi^blo  and  jiistifie<i,  I  believe  .we; 
^,uld. safely  say, iipwev^^        if  the  Congress  wg^ild  by^soine  meiiiib^ 
guarantee  that  every  student  wlio  needed  tq  borrow  could,  pbtain  a. 
.  jyiari  tlirougji  a  commcrcial  lendej — or  from  thy  govermiieiit  dlrectlv 
r~th6  ncdd  for  liistUutiunal  lenders  wjpuld  not  pxist.  But  until  such 

Siiho  jis  this  giiaranteg  can  bo  made,  we  cannot  rply  qh  the  com 
.  kercial  lenders  to  bo  the  only  means  by  ;yhich  .loans  are  naade  *in 
'^;this  pvogram.     _    .  ;  ^  / 

*  !^  As 'Sir.  Purdy^  in  testimony  beIbre^tIlis  subconimitlec  on  Jfay  16, 
^JtOT^,  .stated  :     *  ^     '     '    "  .  ^  ' 

.  1  boUe^o  il)at  one  could,  receive  almoist  nnanimous  consensus  among  the  fl 
nniicisl  aid  c6mmunll;y  that  thk  CoUege  \7otk  Stgdy  progrtrd  i«  alreadr'tbft 
beKt  stud  fen  t  nld^rogram  provided  by  the^Xederar  gdyemrneht 

We  aliare  your  cntluisiasm,  Mr,  Ghairinan,  for  this , program. 
^  The  increase  in  the  airthorization  amoimts,  along  with  the  utjjiza 
,   tipn  o^Ktlie  "threshhpld"  dence,  Trill  assilte  that  tWs  . program  is 
*'  continued  a<;  cxjpahded  lovelb.  Ilowover,  wo  believe  the  autliorization^ 
^  Ipvels  are  inadequate.  Our  experience  cacli  year  indicates  tJiat  there 
is  a  much  larger  need^for  funds  for  this  program— even  with,  the 
needs  te^t  as  a  criterion  -of  eligibility.  If  the  need  criterion  is'  i^o 
moved,  presumably  to  tucet  your  stated  objective,  Mr.  Piainnan,  of 
Icbs  reliance  on  loans?  then  the  need  for  work-study  fnnds  i^^very 
irrcat  indeed.  Tllie  establishment  of  the  cpndition  of  need  is  an  effec 
tivo  mechanism  to  assure  that  students  who  have  absolute  need  are 
provided  with  woirk  opportunities. 

The  NASFA;\.  paper  is  in  agreement  with  your  proposal  to 
,  move  tlio  heeds  test  and  suggests  (hat  the  as^sumed  needs  test  is  ap- 
propriate for  eligibility  fur  work-stud>  employment.  However,  it 
13  hoped  that  in  tJio  event  a'schppl  doe.^  not  havo*sufiicient  work- 
study  dollar,  that  it  would  not  be  precluded  *f  i-om  utilizing  docu- 
mcntecl  need  as  a  ciifciiuu  to  determine  eligibility  and  the  auiount 
of -earnings  pornntted  under  the  program.  Of  coui^j'lL^  li^^tltution 
would  also  be  free  to  use  the  presmned  need  concept  if  f tmda  were 
"\availablo»  .  .  ' 

>Tlic  question  ofan  appropriate  State  allotment  formula  has  been 
wHh  us  for  a  lon^  time,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  attention 
i,s  Ixung  paid  to  it.  It  is  a  complicated  and  politically  sensitive 
process.  Two  suggestions  might  be  considered  in  this  regard. 
Sliouldi  the  enrollment  figures  include  half-time  students  since  the> 
are  eligible  for  the  progiam?  Should  Strife  enrollment  figures  in 
elude  only  the  numl»crs  of  .students  enrolled  at  participating  insfltii- 
tions?  ^Vls(V^J5  hopQ  the  subcommittee  will  loolt  at  the  need  for  a 
specific  ,set  aside  of  10  percent  of  funds  for  the  Gomnwssionef's 
discrGti(\nary  use.  Perhaps  this  provision  can  bo  climin^d. . 

51ie  job  creation  projrram  which  this  bill  w6iild  create  has  a 
worthy  objective  of  creating  new  nonwork  study  jobs.  E.Kpansion  In 
thih  al-ea  highly  desirable,  as  long  as  there  is  no  displacement  of 
emploved  workers  and  no  e^Kistihg  contracts  are  impaired^  which 
-,the  bilKstipulates.  However,  we  question  whether  1  percent  of  the 
wages  earned  in  1  year  on  new  ]ol>s  is  sufficient  incentlve^for  sohools 
to  make  Ihe  efforts  For  example*  if  a  new.  job  is  created^herouhder 
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the  htuJcnt  enmn  $l,C/i)0  ihtrln^  the  academic  >tar,  Uio  payment  to  ^, 
,  .         tliD  jcluKjl  fur  cr^tinjij  tho  jo!i  ii>  $10.  It  pit>bably  would  reqiuro 
$10  ju:it  to  Keep  the  rccui'ds  to  thiim  llic  reii:»uui>eiTiont,  whicli  would 
.li»avo  iiotliuig  to  assist  in  the  eApeii;&cs>  iiicuiicd  in  ci-eatlag  the  job. 

Thin  prognun  .of  loanb  to'  gtiulcntis  was  the  fifst  of  the  majoi*. 
«$iHlem*dii>  stiuicht  aid  progiania  cnactctl  by  the  Con<2cresb.  It,  hnh 
al.so  l)con  one  of  the  mo.st  huccc^ful.  It  is  our  po.sitlon  that  thib  pro-  ^ 
;;ram  s^hould  Lo  kept  and  tliat  Federal  capital  contributions  should 
be  contiziucd-  at  loa.^t  until  ceilain  other  conditions  are  met. 

The  idea  to  pit>iido  the  afebcta  of  the  loan  fund  td  institutions  to 
H^o\H  a  loan  fund  under  tenus  aud  rundltlons  nhich  the  institution 
e>tab!5*^lie.s  -^ubjcwt  to  '^isudi  coadition.^,  ]irnjtation^,  and  require- 
mentd  as  the  Commit^ioner  ^Jiull  pix;&crlbe'r7  i.^  one.  wliicli  need.^  to 
-  bo  consider<*d.  This  sarao  suggestion  is  embodied  in  the  XASFAA 
paper,  but  a^  istated  previouiil>,  to  achieve  thesc^  goals  will  take  time, 
riajd  until  tnat  time  comes  wc  must  continue  the  NDSL  Federal 
Capital  Contributions  Wo  cannot  i-ely  on  the  commercial  leriding 
tommunity  in  expaiul  to  nn^et  i  vci  inorQa.^iiy;  jieedjs.  There  are  too 
many  renM>n.>  why  ]i*adef>»  \s\\\  not  ftdly  participate.  Institutions 
neeU  ftn  expanding  NDSL  pmgnim  to  maintain  a  well-balanced 
finj>fiwl  aid  program  at  tJie  iuntituiional  h  vch  If  XDSL  Federal 
nipifal  contritaifions  are  v^itlidniwn,  then  the  gu«trantee  that  a 
^tudv'ut  ran  obt^iiu-lonn  fimd^  from  .-^ome  other  source  midei  the 
giianuiteod^studcnt  loan  program     absolutely  ei>sentiaL 

We  are. fiut^aHed  lo  f^ee  the  cunllmuition  of  the  admini.sfratlve  ex- 
pi'HM*  reimbun-enn  nt*  for  the  CWS  imd  XDSL  pros^rami^.  We  are  not 
Mii\»  from  adding  the  ianguiige  of  the  bill  whether  or  not  an  ad- 
nilui.H^ratlvc.expeiij-e  relmbum incut  i.^  provided  to  institutions  for 
tlie  prugri^'UiN  cwcred  by  part  A.  We  r)olieve  this  a.Si^ociation  has 
tt*  11  dtKUMPUhnl  to  th«  M4bcoiunutU*e  the  need  fur  reimbui^ement 
for  the  BEOG  profrnun -'Which  -  relics  .so  hea^iU  on  institutional 
inrtn%ci!iifiit  for  its  f:ucressful  administration 

In  addititin*  the  conference  report  on  the  aujendments  of  1072 
indicated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Itoth  tliw  Iluii^e  and  Senate  to  pro- 
tide  an  f»ihruhls(rati\e  co.st  allowance  to  institutions  for  the  ex^^^ 
pfnM\s  lufiured  bv  the  ,sthool^  under  tlu*.  giUUMntned  student  loan 
protrmm.  Again*  Vriur  testimony  to  this  subeonimittee  has  estjdj- 
b-hed  tiie  need  for  this  co.st  rf'imbursenK'Ut  ahd  we  are  hoj)eful 
tS?»f  you  will  include  this  in  the  Student  Financial  Aid  A'^t  nf  IOT.^j. 

Th«  iuiluMon  in  .statute  of  the  concept  of  "refund,  disclosure,  arid 
.f'ultloii  retjtuivmf*nti>"  sudi  a->  tliose  wliich  have  been  developed  by 
^  the  fifiL  program  and  extcndlnc:  these  to  all  student  a.-sistauce  pro- 
friiuiis  rre*^d^^  to  In?  dii»ca.ssed  full>.  We  arc  greatly  concerned  about 
n.i*  od«h*d  <  %pf  n.se,  puperwprk,  and  admlni.strati\e  juoblem.s  created, 
by  the  GSL  ri»gid«tion.s.  We  hn\e  yet  to  .see  the  shape  of  the  future 
to  what  the  ConmiLs^sioner  ^\ill  demand  a.s  acceptable  compliance. 
- ,  Tho^^reCi?nt  experience  with  tJio  Federal  need  analysis  re.'ndatJo»\^ 
Jndic*ate^^,^that  the  Commi.ssioner  may  establish  ndes  which,  w^dle 
h\**^il,  may  l>e  almost  totally  unacceptable  and*  in  the  case  of  section 
1%  roKMuiTment.--,  ^iQry  onemius  Such  coral  it  ions  make  compliance 
extt^emely  <?iflicnli'in^co.stly. 

This  profiosnl  would  allow  the  CommisMoner  of  Education  great 
authority;  to  dictat^i  poll*  les  of  postsecondai^  injtituti'^n*^  n^d  we 
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should^'be  very  careful  before  siich  grantSj  of  ^luthoiity  are  given. 
support  the  need  ior  accountability  in  tiho  conduct  of  institutional 
affairs  and  NASFAA  does  not  quarrel  .With  thq^  fac^  flint  la  some 
instances^  ^ch  regulations  may  be  necessary.  ShoiilJ  tlieso.  regula- 
«  tions  bo  luiiversalTy  applied,, subjecting  all  to  the  ayu^k  auu  cAi>en$o 
involved,  when  they  might  be  selectively  implemented,  where  war- 
wanted?  If  such  discretionaiy  authority  is  provided  the  Commis 
sinner,  it  is  hoped  that  some  mechanism  is  pronded  for  i-elief  from 
regulations  whicli,  ^'while  legal,  might  be  inappropriate.  ' 

Section  497  requires  an  affidavit  of  educational  purpose.  The  Office 
of  E^ducation.has  made  th^  iitterprctation  that  '^affidavit'*  mean?  a 
notarized  statement.  The  notarization  process  .addb  much  c^i^sion 
for  the  student, and  institution  alike,  jcomplicafes  the  regisn^ation 
process  in  many  institutions,  and  generally  malicc  administration  of 
alilFedcral  programs  more  difficult.  Yet  the  notarization  has  no  legtil 
value  ^ceptHliat  the  toiguatliro  is  witnessed  by  a  notary  public.  It 
does  not  enhance  or  guarantee  the  sincerity  of  the  signer.  It  may 
psychologically  caaibc  the  student  tq  consider  hii>  oi  her  intended 
use^ol  the  funds,  but  the  pause  is  apt  to  be  only  mc^nentary.  If  such 
a  statcraent  is  retjuired  by  the  Congress,  wo  liope  that  the  Office  of 
EvUicatiqa  might  bp  directed  that  a  slmplCbtatcrLcnt  by  the  student 
.  will  comply  vntli  tliis  provision. 

This  testimony  began  with  a  statement  of  Lonfideuce  in  the  exist- 
ing studcnt^aid  programs  to  iftcet  tlie  Fe*1cral  rebpon^ibility  in  l^ro- 
viding  student  assistance.  They  have  met  the  test  of  time  and  ^x- 
podwice^  NAbPAxl  Jia*^  pi-ehcuted  tcijtimony  to  improy.e  upon  these 
programs  and  wo  hope  that  our  prexJous  testimouv  wil]  not  be  for- 
.gptte|i  by  this  subcominitteo  a.*?  it  develops  new  legislation.  With 
proven  pwgLiini;3  in  existence,  which  are  .undersf ood  and  which  arc 
doing  their  joL.  well,  one  can  atk  whether  not  there  needs  to  be  a 
major^overhaul-of  the  progivnii?  nterely  becau&e  the  aiilhuuzatlon  for 
t  the  prograriis  are.  expiring. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  If  there  ait»  other  and  better  ways  of  doing 
thin/rs,  then  iliam  ought  to  be  considered.  lI.E.  ?*171  is  ovo  approach, 
the  NASFAA  draft  position  paper  i&  another— and.  I  am  sure,  there 
ai-o  still  others  with  gogd  ideas  as  to  how  the  Federal  Government 
should.pgifticipnte  in  financiui  aid  enterprise. 

Based  on  our  e.\peiIonce  to  date,  We  are  ;auie  that  the  sulKommittee 
will  fully  engage  iu  the  ronhult:>tivo  prou\*>s  and  ^\ill  consider  every- 
one's r.omment.s  Jlopofully,  through  the  pixJc^^  of  a^ssimilation  and 
>  compromise,  the  subcummittee  c4in  produces  a  bill  \\h\A\  will  provide 
.  even  mpre  olFectlve  programb  than  ^ve  have  now.  Whether  this^legis 
lation  continues  the  existing  ptograrni>  with  iniprovemetits  or'  charts 
new  directions,  you  ma^  assured  of  .XASFAA's  continuing 
interest.  *  .  ; 

We  woujd  hope,  ^fr.  Chainnan,,  because  of  the  magnittide  of  the 
task  ahead  of  us,  that  the  subcommittee  will  nut  move  with  undue 
Imste  to  report  out  a. bill.  We  know  that  the  program  authorization 
expire^  on  June  30^  but  the  Congress  wis6ly  provided  for  an  auto- 
matic extension  of  1  year  if  the  programs  were  not  icauthorized  prior 
to  Juno  30.  Since  we  have  basically  sound  progrujna  already  in  place*, 
it  is  our  hope  tlmt  we  can  have  a  deliberative  proce.'^s  which  will  allow 
thoughtful  consideration- of  the  future  financial  aid  programs.^  . 
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TKnnWybn  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views,  and  \ve  will 
be  plea^d  to  answer  any  <juehtion3  which  the  committee  may  have, 
[Tiie  paper  ref en^d  to  follows :] 

Ci^&j)ryi:?G  Bole  an*d  IttsvoyHnawsx  in  Student  Fi^a^ci-vi.  Aid 

J'-  ^  Introduction 

ThOis^  pex>ium  ianJliat  .wUh  the  histi/rkal  dti\dvfijmeiit  of  nnancial  assistance 
to  btudeiits  lacLliig  suillt:|ent  res:?arccs  tc  purine  pust^CLoa^arj?  edueatioa  rec- 
ognize t])e  ilateUwork  way  la  which  these  prugiams  have  cume  about.  W!illc 
the  financial  aid  programs  whiJi  existed  prior  to  were  not  ia'^lgnificoiit, 
they  were  limited,  for  the  most  pajrt  to  JnstituUonal  Inducements  ior  outsiand- 
lag  huiarij  and  short  terui  "emergency"  loans  to  help  out  of  uneipetted  situa- 
tions. Thus,  it  wa*  really  the  advent  s)t  Uie  National  JDcfeiihe  Student  Loan 
^  program  that  not  unly  signaled  the  federal  govemmontti  initial  involvement  of 
"needhnfe-ed"  .student. assistance,  hut  a  trend  tuward  both  pidilic  and  private 
s>ipport  of  needy  students.  Since  that  time,  student  aid  prvgrimis  imve  emerged 
regularly,  usually  in  response  to  a  specific  manpower  nt*ed  or  provide  access 
to  postsecondary  education  to  a  particidat  segment  uf  tlie  population.  Ilosvever, 
It  is  mt  the  j)urpose  of  this  paper  to  provide  a  historical  rerlew  of  student  aid. 
That  has  been  very  adequately  done  by  otliers.  "These  comments  are  intended 
nnly  to  illustrate^  the  hodgepodge  of  programs,  conRlcts  of  panose  (if  tiie  pur« 
pose  Is  in  fact  clear),  overlaps  of  jurisdiction,  and  absence  of  ^coord^ nation 
that  currently  fhce  students,  tlieir  families,  fcetundarj  school  per.vmne!.  insti- 
tutions of  posti^ecomlary  education  (particularly  their  financial  aid  adminis- 
trator.*?), and  ofllelnls  of  government  at  alMevels.  , 

It  it  .-m.nU  wonder  that  everyone  Is  confused  by  the  myriad  of  .scholarsldp, 
grant,  loan  aad  emplovment  promnis  itponaored  hy  (he  federal  and  ntate  gtiv- 
ernments.  Institutions,  national  and  local  organizations,  and  private  donors. 
Each  has  Its  own  .ipplIcatlwiiS,  financial  forms,  ellgibiUtj  re«inlrcmcnts,  and 
selection  criteria.  Few  would  argue  that  some  order  mu«t  come  from  the  pre.sont 
^'hans  if  we  arc  fo  maximize  the  limited  resources  available  fur  tliC  jpurpose  of 
assisting  needy  students.  The  most  recent  statement  of  the  problem  came  from 
tlie  Appropriations  Committee  at  the  U.S.  Senate  In  its  report  on  the  197o  , 
Lai)or  and  IIEW  Appropriations  Bill.  Tlie  report  stated,  in  part: 

"*  *  ♦  the  Committee  would  tir^e  both  HE\V  and  the  respective  anthori^slng 
cfjramlttees  to  reexamine  current  student  aid  Programs  with  a  view  to  stream- 
lining the  existing  admHiIstrative  prowt-ss  lut  acquiring  financial  aid.  As  It 
stands  n  m»  both  the  prospective  student  and  the  family  must  wade  through  a 
series  of  complicated.  If  not  unnecessary  bureaucratic  channels.  A  system 
should  be  established  whereby  student  needs  can  be  more  rcadtly  ma^clied 
with  the  appropriate  student  aid  program.** 

.  Traditionally,  the  finam^ml  n.m  community  has  f<ir  the  most  part  onl^  readied 
ti»  ^Dposals  advanced  by  legislative  or  administrative  bodies  of  govemmcni,  ur 
p^tKinrlnsIons  of  1)lue  ribbim"  commissions  or  task  forces  of  e<:onomlsts,  cdu- 
Mi^^ual  administrators,  and  laypersorvs  wlio  have  a  sincere  interest  and  the<r- 
iTM'^al  imdorstanding  of,  the  problem,  but  a  limited  practical  experience  In 
d>a1Jrtg  with  fffudents  and  their  needs.  The  other  avenue*  taken  by  the  aid  com- 
niunify  has  heeti  to  recommend  chanKcs  in  enlisting  programs  which,  while  sig- 
nificantly casing  administrative  problem*  and  occasionally  /wluclng  inequities 
to  students,  have  l?een  prlrat^rlly  cosmetic  Jn  nature. 

With  the  e^fpiratlon  of  most  federal  student  assistance  on  .Tunc  30,  JI07.5,  and 
fhc  o»»n«eqnent  w^rk  of  the  autlmri;:Ing  Congressional  Cumnurl/tvs  la  the  mean- 
time, we  are  provided  a  unique  opportunity  to  Influence  the  legislathe  process 
at  tho  federal  level  and  initiate  sul*Rfnntial  improvments  in  student  aid  de- 
livery. While  rovi«Ions  In  federal  programs  will  certainly  not  provide  n  com- 
plete answer  to  the  pre^^ent  Mtnatibh.  the  concepts  c<mtainpd  in  fod^ral  Ic^is-^ 
lation  have  undeniable  Influence  on  programs  at  ;iU  levels  «nd  from  all  SMUr,H»s. 
Although  there  may*  me  considerable  "lag**  brtwcen  enactment  of  fi'deral 
chan{;e$  and  an.v  acyustmentfi  In  the  state.  loiitlhitlonol  and»priuite  nroprams, 
ft  new  torn-  can  he  .«?et  which  can  eventually  lead  to  an  improve<l  delivery  sys- 
tem overall. 


NASFAA  tua  the  entire  iJnaiicltl  tl4  commoalty  lias  a  responsibility  to  prp- 
Tlde  leadership  for  thl*  entire  process*.  We  are,  however,  Xiiced  with  a  chulce  o( 
ta^  Wirt  approadi  to  employ.  We  can  conUnae  out  traditional  course  ot  recom 
sending  changets  In  existing  pn^crama  and,  or  riBactln<?  to  Congressional  and 
Administration  propofsals  for  such  change*.  If  ao^  the  compilation  of  legislative 
prupusala  made  to  the  Congress  over  the  past  ear  or  iK>,  and  unt  comments  Mtt 
proposed  rulemaking,  v« jll  suffice  tp  furm  the  bhsis  of  ocr  input.  On  the  utUer 
hand*  we  can  take  the  initiative,  and  propose  a  major  overhaul"  of  the  federal 
student  assistance  programij^  taking  advantage  ut  the  pending  autl.orbathji 
expiration  and  the  apparent  aflrareucss  of  aU  pattic^  concerned  that  sonietlti..g 
glgniflcant  needs  to  he  done  to  reduce  the  contusiMn,  frustration,  and  lack  «f 
elBclency  that  plagues  the  current  patchwurk  nulU  ut  programs.  TLl^  paper, 
therefore,  Is  written  to  propose  that  the  latter  cuurbe  be  followed,  and  Ifurther. 
lit  suggest  one  direction  that  might  be  taken  to  achieve  the  atnfdvtl  ietm#UiJg" 
of  an  antiquated  delivery  system*  Needless  to  ^aj,  it  will  not  cover  all  the 
p<^j>sibilltle»,  and  it  wUl  newl  considerable  refinement  and  elabi^taUun  t*.  atir 
vide  a  workable  delivery  system.  Hopefully,  hpwe\er,  jt  will  provide  a  cuu 
ceptnal  framework-.whlcb  can  be  expandwd  through  thuughtful  dlcj^iLsskliii*  aad 
debate  in  atarlety  of  forura»  over  tlio  next  few  montlis. 

/         ^  Olariflcaiion  0/  Purpose  and  J^olc 

One  of  the  bai^lc  problema  confronting  us  h  a  confut^lng  matrix  of  pnrl>«sa 
and  role.  "VVho  should  do  what*  Who  ^should  be  responsible  for  accejw?  W1»m 
ahould  provide  choice?  Wliat  are  the  approprlfiite  role^  for  federal,  j^tate.  ln«tl 
tutipnal  .and-.prfvate  prograais?  Presently,  there  Ui*  clear  delineaduu  of 
either  purpose  or  rolo  vt  tiie  several  8uurcc3  of  suiiiwrt  fur  wtudent:*.  Pru^iiania 
pvorlap  In  their  objcctivea,  target  populathms,  and  funding  api>eaK  Son.ti 
programs  are  very  apecjalized,  while  others  attenu*t  to  provide  aiimotl»hi«  for 
everyone.  As  an  alternative,  Uie  following  conceplualkntL^n  is  .^fitered  f«»r  cun- 
slderatiou.  .  '  * 

A  KOUK  STAGE  TKOCKSS 

In  order  to  clarify  the  role  of  various  sources  of  funding,  and  to  define  the 
Durpose  of  each  remdtant  program  more  coratili^*.ly  thnn  at  present,  the  (in 
livery  of  f?tudent  assistance  could  l>e  daxigncd  .4n  fuur  dls^tinit  >tage?^  ut  le^cK 
lELnch  stage  would  have  a  unique  purp*mv  and  tAtiicr  a  sHjgle  funding  anurcv 
.t>r  a  logic^^l  combination  of  sources. 

/.  sftaoc  Onc^tfosic  deem 

Bj^sle  ^access  tu  Posthecondat^  inluuttuiu  should  be  i*ci»n  as  an  entlilcJueui  o£ 
c\epy  In^divldual,  and  LHUuarl^  a  federal  rfspwuMbllil^.  IUfle<.uii>;  liio  ab&uUu*; 
ne^d*'  of  tl»e  individual  and  hi:*  01  hef  famll.v  for  a-sistance,  tlie  «ta^e 
provide  a  ilofir.oc  foundatiuu  of  mipp^irt  v\l»lth.  wbeu  voa.bined  ftith  a  rt'a.s^iU 
able  family  contribur,ion»  will  alforS  acces-     the  must  jnude.^t  <»f  pusUtitimdar.v 
opportunities.  This  could  best  be  accomplisherl  by  providing,  thi 
binatitm  of  federal  grant  aad  fumd>  euppurtvan  amuont  eqtud  to  ihc  ai^eragf 
c»i»t  of  maintenance  for  a  single  student.'  pie  uouiue  aspeii  «f  thK  pri<iMi«al 
Is  the  rclatlunshlp  to  maintenan<v,  rather  than  t*dal  co>tf.  There  are  at  Iva^t 
two  reason**  for  this  ai>pri)iich»  First,  it  Is  more  logical  becan^^e  the  rationale 
i>f  the  famn;  contnhnhon  ^rst  dra«>s  f)ptm  ihe  ftmlity  of  the  fai^nlb  to  .iuppiirt 
the  maf^***nance  costs  of  the  student  at  some  >predefined  level.  ei<her  c»uUina 
Ing  In  the  content  of  the  family  unit  as  a  commuter  living  with  the  fandlj.  or, 
as  resources  '*relen^ed**  by  the  sMiiients  departure  from  thp  famil,v  unit  ami 
the  stibfequeut  'ability*'  to  apply  thme  resmirces  ,to  the  stndenf  s  malntenantt' 
at  the  inj#titutfon  (whether  or  not  paid  to  tin  instfttition,  but  nut^lde  the  rega 
lar  family  budget).  Only  when  the  family  resonrc*^  exceed  the  costs  of  nmin 
ten  a  nee  does  the  nee<l  analysis  ratlunale  h^(n    faAlng"  discretionary  incunir 
ond/or  assets  finr  pnrrioscs  of  pnvlnc  dlrei^t  Muratlunal  cost«.  Rei<»ndljp.  smh 
an  auproaoh  rem<»ve<  this  fono  «»'  support  frontj^the  arena  ot  tnstlfatlonal  pric- 
ing policy »  Tnasmuch  as  It  is  limited  to  tfieltver^ge  c^^t  of  nwuiitcuanre.  then 
Is  little  incentlv<»  for  the  institutluu  to  raise  tiutiim  ptimarily  t«>  take  advantngc 


*TlJi*t  !«  not  nn  orWrifA  c<tncfnt»  t»»t  <idTnnce<1  mo*t  rfc^ntljf  by  SSn,  ntc<» 
of  the  Colt^jw  Krttranfe  BnmJn&tlon  Bosrd. 


be  thd  primao  sibjecUveH  y£  thia  gci^ut  jirugniai.  Nu  Mirloiivu^  day  gr  reiati»d 
iastitutlnnal  UiuU^e  rMiuU  le  prc^ejit  Fvr  iruciMi,se3  viC  <;.\ai«pW,  Stage  Onu 
it'n'al^-pnAi.tc,  t<>rv.uH?4  41.  cvmbiuutigA     jCniuiI>  cuntribiitluii-niul  XeJvral  grant, 
the  first  «»PPort  to  cncli  iuaividuQl  diooblug  to  apply- 

'  //,  Staff e  Ttco^attpptemciUal  acccsft  -  » 

Obylouijly,  tbe.  pr.Ali>lun  of  lualiitcuaiice  «.tij>U  l^  nut  »umcient  tu  pruviae  full 
om'ss.  I'he  KO:^i&  uf  iuAjtructitm,  byulv^j,  aud  vihvt  direct  ediicutluuftl  cu8*s  must 
also  be  suppo^-tet:  in  suiue  mahia-r,  hi  thin  pfupysal,  Stage  Two  is  j-eea  as  a 
slmrctl  ft>tJert,I  s*Uito  ru«puiLsIbiUt>,  be  met  Uiruugh  at  cuiubtuatbai  of  tuition 
suoKkly  ail.:  ^rant.x  baaed  up^u  absulute  need  to  provide  diret^t  tiducatioual 
r«fsts  tip  to  the  average  cv.^t  fux  public  pojit'seciiiidaf^  iustUutiuus.  iJtage  Tyvo 
Hfipport  alb>nH  some  cl»*>li*e  un  the  part  of  the  state.s,  1»  Umt  tUe.v  my  opt  to 
li^avily  Kubnldl^e  taUI</r4  eo»ts  aud  pruwde  uduiuml  gcaiit  aiauunt^»  or  tliey  aiav 
seKvt  a  mlniirial  tuitiun  .-juliijld^  wlUi  a  **ubstanHal  grant  program  to  offset 
tliosc  litehor  t»ltb>u  ^OHtH  fi-r  tUi^t:  studt-at^  with  weed.  It  should  oe  rccoguized 
-tifat  tbc  sabsildizatijii  uf  tuitlun  h  out  Umlted  to  public  Uistltutiuus,  but  is 
rurr(»»tl>-  being  dm »  iu  some  ^tafi-s.  tlatfugli  tuitiuix  equalizatiun  programs, 
til^lier  grant  levels  ft.r  those  attending  ptivato  institutluns,  per  capita  pav- 
nior.ts  to  piivate  iiuMtutions  enrolllug  st?ite  residents,  etc.  The  funding  of 
N»iiKc»  lV.rft!ipp,>rt  :nl;;l*t  fa3^<?  iU  Una  of  federal  revt»nne  ^!larinf?  witli  state 
luatNiIng  rc'niiirement.H  and  miutmal  Xetleral  &tandardji  fur  per  capita  supp«ut. 
l>orhnp.s  up  to  t!:c  national  avorajye  ut  iuHtmctitmal  co:>t^  at  pi^lmc  four-jear 
!nv«tltnr|fam  plas  an  allowance  for  bui»ks  aiid  Mipplies.  Stage  ILwo'wmdd,  tlirou^jh 
n  rrudduftti  .n  if  tulti.-n  i*ubMd>  and  ^trant  pa.vnieut.'?.  pruride  access  t/)  everv 
indlvlduai  iMltniUni  with  8tud*-nt  ctJ.sN  of  up  to  perhaps  $2000-3000 
yt»ar  by  addlnff  the  eipdvalonfe  of  $700-1200.  Ie.s3  any  expoctod  family  cou- 
triluition.  to  the  hnAt*  Stajjo  Ono  support, 

nr.  Staff t\  Thrcr-^ba)f!t*  choice 

Tliorp  u  4.'>  nufd»Tnbie  supp^iFt  for  tlio  phlbhsoplucal  o.iuupt  that  the  puidic 
Interest  H  best  spruul  by  nuf  provldinj:  Ut-cess  through  tax  Tevenne.*t,  but  also 
hy  pormltting  ^^rnc  dt^ree  'A  InsitUntb.nal  choke,  OtJ*erwi^se,  the  argument 
j:*^h,  V  P  c»id  nj>.  v.Iu*  a  fojd.iocun.muc  straUilcatUm  of  pnst-s^ecundarv  Instltu- 
tirns  wlifh  f\juU  tno  arliutiit  fandlies  represented  in  tl^e  carollinents  at 
prirnn?  bHtituflon.s.  To  ^nie  e.*t.'i*f»  tb^  tnUiun  o*(ualuation  and  differential 
/^Mte  g/ant  maximnai^  mentbrned  enrlrer  are  in  rpyponse  to  that  concern,  ab 
thoufrh  the  d<^sirp  to  aid  'ndddle-in«  ome"  fandlle?*  fnr  poliH<.Hi  rea -oiis-  i?  nl«?o 
lu\  »lTed.  Ffw  pn.p  .nents  of  tld.s  ptddio  resp^jnaibilirv  \souid  argue,  however, 
fl.af  basic  vhc^ce  should  .«?o!ely  bo  borne  by  tax  dollars.  Thus.  Stage  TJiree 
sljould  alM>  bo  nmilt-d  tlirough  the  prlv«te  sector  and  with  Uistltntlonal  re- 
sourcf*.^.  rriuiarliy  ila  fuUbin  incomt-  rcdi>trihnte<l  on  the  ba*iiH  of  ••roiatlvo 
ticed."  I.e.  bPNCd  npun  the  cost  of  the  iiiHtltutlon  (all  support,  public  and  private, 
fir  Sfage  Tljrcf^  \<.iu!d  be  Imsetl  upon  relative  need^.  Stage  Three  a>?sl.stance, 
nhen  ^^onibiafd  %vitK  ?<tag<^  One  and  Two  support  and  any  remaining  e.\pecte<l 
f;«mll7  cf;<itributl  .u,  x\..idd  pnnide  Institnti  mnl  clioice  up  to.  for  example, 
s^udont  costs  of  $-1000-^500  per  year,  ^ 

— r.r.  Stat;/*  Fonr-^sui*p^emental  chf»fcc 

Kven  thf  mo^t  Vifcal  adtocatei*  <(f  public  i^upport  of  institu»b»ual  choice  i\onhl 
pNshablv  fpcl  nnr^mfor^*Jblo  witk  unllmitwl  tax  support.  This  pmivmal  8ng- 
ge'^fi  that  S<fflge  F  air.  fln.inclng  stinb-nt  costs  exce-diuc  S'tO(irv^r»00  pnr  year, 
fit  s^^rirfly  an  Inj^UtntSnnal  and  private  sector  responsibility,  totally  unsubai. 
/Jr"v«l  by  fax  dollar^  Tbes*^  fun«K  would  cmne  from  endowments,  rttii8tributed 
♦jttltji)!!.  or  other  Ir^^ime  ^^Mrce**.  or  tbnmgh  p»*ivate  w'^or  grnntB  and  lonns. 
yo  ceiling  of  support  w«mld  exist  except  for  the  available  resources  and  the 
cwmidatlve  newli  oT  enrollo<l  .«itiident«<. 

'HiU  four  f«t*»ife  coniept  delineates  a  fairly  specific  role  to  the  various  fundhigj 
ffources  and  re^baes  tho  nn^n^tif  OMhlpm  of  o\pflanning  puTiose  among  prrn 
k^nmK  In  summary^  Jbe  four  stage  concept  can  be  dlflgrauied  la  lis  most  sun- 
pHHed  term*?  n*t  follow*:; 

Siaa('  ^Hr.< -ftunnlpmentot  ebolr^v—Tb rough  famllv  rontrlhutbm  and  private 
«nd  in«tlfnttonnl  atudont  aid  iTnnds  un  to  total  i^tiulent  rost— ♦•HaHve  need. 

Sfapc  thrrr    n^nk  cboire^^  Through  family  contribution  and  federal.  8tnto- 
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toUtuUonaV  J^ndprlvate;»l«dt'n^  afaiuudi^^up  to  $4000-45500  o'r  BVirieh^ 

^^^ille  Sco^^Suppieraental  ncvQSf^— ThroiigU  family  contribution  and  fikimi* 
stute  gxawto        tulUoa  subsidy  up  to  .?230O-300O  or  student  cos^t— absoluto 

^%%0C  one.— Basic  access— Tlirmjgh'  family  cuntributiou  fc^erJil  grant  for 
HtHt  $1800  of  student  cost  (maintenance  only) -absolute  need. 

In  m  next  secUon,  program  outlines  for  delivering  student  assistance  in 
accord  witli  tbe  four  stage  concept  are  exploreci. 

Tvpei  of  Aid  0nd  mioihilliy  Criteria 

When  students  rciinire  a^^istance  witli  tbeir  educationa}  expeui^estv  tlicre  are 
only  tbrt?©  basic  ways  in  ^hieU  that  aid  can  bo  provided.  The  money  can  De  n 
the  form  of  gU^t,  without  aiiy  work  or  repayment  ^e^iufrement;  it  can  l^e  m 
the  fond  of  a  loan,  with  repayment  expected  within  a  8i)e?itted  period  ;  or  it 
can  bo  in  the  form  ot  a  job,  either  during  vacation.  l>sr5od»  or  during  the 
academic  term  on  a  part-time  b8i«l;i.  Hany  variatiom*  hiive  been  dert^od  such 
as  work  scholarships,  cancellable  iMan:*,  etc,  hut  the  basic  elements  romiiln  the 
ifame.  Thus,  any  new  propositiun  for  the  delivery  of  student  aKidsfpnCe  will 
necessarily  focus  upon  the  same  types  of  aid  whldi  liave  been  avaJlable  hero 
tofore.  TliQ  J?peci0c  details  of  the  individual  programs  may  vary  from  the 
prcKvcnt  one»,  but  thcj'  will  continue  tu  be  gift,  loan,  or  work  programs  in  Uiolr 
basic  concept. 

Where  the  conceptualization  lK?ing  advaiiced  in  this  paper  does  differ  from 
«ic  current  state  of  affairs  is  In  the  eligibilUy  crito^'m  for  participation  In 
«tndent  «ia  programs.  Presently,  demonstrated  financial  need  i«  the  pii*j^«^^ 
qualincatlon  of  eHglhiiity  f.a  the  federal  direct  loan  Programs,  both  the  Basic 
and  Supplemental  Opportunity  Orfint^,  the  ,3^^*^^^^^ 
most  state  scholarship  and  grant  programs,  Most."  but  not  all  instlMMm  aj 
scholarship,  grant  and  loan  programs  are  based  upon  domqnstrated  financial 
need.  The  vast  majority  of  non-College  Work-Study  employment  Is  not  based 
upon  need,  but  upon  willingness,  ability,  mid  availability.  However,  the  situa- 
tion  IS  greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  when  aid  not  requiring  demon- 
strated need  is  mixed  in  a.  student's  package  with  aid  ^vhicii  does^equlrj  need, 
tiic  former  takes  on  the  restriction  of  the  latter.  Otherwise,  bue  student  J" 
"overawarded*'  and  need-based  aid  is  snhject  to  reduction  or  ojlminatlon. 

This  state  of  cojnfnslon  is  particularly  acute  where x.on- Work- study  employ- 
ment ISvlnjc^ved.  Federal  regulatloiis  uUl  s^wn  require  that  institutions  moiii 
tor  all  on-cajppus  employment  earnings  and  make  thosf  Ciimlngs  a  p(u;t  of  the 
srudont'H  aid  package.  rjMluclnj;  other  aid  if  neeessary  \vben  federal  need-based 
aid  is  involved.  While  the  philosophical  basis  for  Uiis  requirement,  presmnahly 
the  broadest  utilization  of  scarce  aid  resources.  Is  of  great  merit,  the  applica- 
tion of  it  has  many  pitfalls.  Such  a  requirement  takes  away  one  of  the  few 
avenues  available  to  students  to  conipensnte  for  unrealized  parental 
tlons?.  It  removes  the  primary  method  for  the  disadvanfflge<l  sMulent  on  ftiU 
aid  to  fulfill  his  perceive<l  obligation  to  as'^lat  with  the  finnpciaL  Plight  of  hi« 
famllv  back  home.  It  makes  more  dlflU'iilt  the  opportunity  for  dlsmlvantaged 
students  to  "catch  up"  their  standard  of  llvhig.  It  may  servo  as  a  di^lnoeuMvo 
to  student  initiative  by  prechuUuc  part-Hme  employment  beyond  ue^Ml.  The 
roiCiilaUons  acknowledge  the  Imprarticabillty  of  in«Ututlmial  monltoHng  of 
off-campus  employment  earniugj*,  and  In  the  process  legitimise  (b^^crlmlnnHon 
against  students  who  by  cbnnro  or  choice  work  on-campus.  Bnnity  is  furthov 
dlsriiptofl  bv  the  fact  that  P^Mulents  who  honestly  report  their  off  oainpns  earn- 
ings on  their  appllcatlon»  will  receive  los**  ay^slstnnco  than  will  tiio?e  who  fail 
to  Inclndo  such  earnings  on  their  stntomont  of  resources.  -  t    i  i 

Beyond  the  Problem  of  **overawarding"  addre<Jsed  above  is  ^hat  of  the  inde- 
pendent or  5elf-mipportJng  student,  the  hisforlcnl  dilemma  of  dote-mlnlnir  in. 
dependent  fitatns  ha<i  been  further  comnonnded  by  rocOnt  "ag*^  of  tnnloHty 
legislation  at  the  fofioral  and  ^tato  levels.  We  now  have  a  oompll^atod  <t^t  of 
orltorja  for  Independonco  for  som<*  fwlorhl  profframs.  si^veml  vn^laMonfl  at  h.a 
stato  level,  and  n  great  variety  of  oHteria  at  the  institutions.  RtudAu^s  luinhie 
to  moi»t  the^o  criteria,  yet  unable  to  obtJtfn  rcRoiircc<«  from  presumably  alil^ 
parents,  find  themf^elTo^  with  vert  f**^  altemaMT'*«  slnno  most  fonn<?  of  nid 
are  ne<»d-bapod.  The  Guaranteed  Student  TiOnn  offers  some  r*»course,  bur  the 
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acc^&iyiltjf.  to  Buch  a  loan  b  frequeatly  a  problem  since  the  fuQctiuually  lude- 
penrjent.  ?tudent  may  not  )ia\(e  a  "liometo\vn"  lender  by  virtue  of  inde- 
pendence. any  hasslos  re*ni]t  from  tm  dimculty  in  determining  whether  or 
Jl^orf  T??ifvf  ^  ^^^^  self-sulJprtlng.  but  In  the  case  of  tlie  iederal  programs, 
f?!S?JlJ^i  question;  fail  any  one  of  the  three  tests  and  the  stUdent 

JH  .firut  Of  luck  for  most  programs.  o^muchu 

It  is  theiref ore  propped  that  eligibility  for  student  aid  programs  be  expande<l 
and  ciarWea  by  the  jilse  of  two  categories  of  "jieed/' 
/.  Documented  need 

*DoeiimeAfeU  W  as  used  here  is  financial  need  in  the  traditional  sense,  based 
upou  finn^iclal  Jiiformatloa^f^Jlected  vfa  a  coufidcnUal  ^statement  f^omu 
applicant  3  parents  (if  dei>e5fient)  or  the  applicant  (if  self-suppurting;.  Vimi- 
mented  need  ii^  determined  by  subtracting  the  expected  parental  coutrlbutlou 
JiLvS^f^^^'fL^"^  ^^^'^^^^  contribution  from  either  a  prescribed  standard 
(absolute  n^^)  or  an  Individualized  student  budget  (relative  heed)  In  this 
concptuanzatlon,  documented  need  is  used  to  determine  eligibility  for  govern- 
mentnl  gl^e  a(d  (scbolarshlpj  and  granta)  in  the  first  instance  for  the  ba:*lc 
J  rl^'^i^^'  ^"  ^^^^^^  instance  for  supplemental  federal-state  grants. 
Ill  both^^aSes,  the  need  is  absolute,  in  that  institutional  cost  is  not  considered 

^H^'nZ^^'J"^"^""^"^  ^"^y  ^        documented  need  as  a  crlteri^^^^^^ 

e  IglbUIty  for  any  insMtutional  programs.  Under  documented  need?  a  ve?y 

bpfore  the  parental 
flnartcial  strength  is  ignored,  precluding  "emancipations  o^couveniehcc/' 
11^  Asiutned^iiccd  *  -rf  .  v  ♦ 

Assnmed  neea  as  used  here  is  the  diffiirenctj  btitweeu  the  individualized 
student  budget  and  the  known  resources  of  the  student,  le.  other  financial  ah! 
part-time  employment  G.T.  Bill,  Social  Security,  etc.  Assumed  nS  do^  i 
make  an  expectation  rrom  parents,  and  thus  does  not  make  a  distinction  hp. 
tween  the^dependent  and  independent  student.  Consequently,  the  student  ean» 
n  effect,  declare  himslf  independent  by  simply  not  slicwing  any  parenta  c«u 
ll  .f^^rJ^^^^^^^^  l^!"  ^^:}^  conceptualisation,  assumed  need  Is  ,Ul 

to  determine  eligibility  for  all  self-help  (lr.an  and  work)  a&sistance.  It  get.s 
lu  i^??  f"^^  ''^^  student  renuests  self-help,  U  is  aj^sumed 

that  the  assistance  is  needed.  However,  in  no  case  may  the  total  aid  received 
to  atte^d'™^"  assumed  need  in  combination)  excepd  reasonable  cost 

lo'iT.^J^^lK^f*'^  for  this  distinction  between  documented  and  assumed  need 
ro^^^M/x  that  assistance  fvhich  Is  totally  subsidized  by  tax  dollars  should  he 
nwi  ^  *  f  ".r"^^^^""  Y/'''  S^""  document  that  they  and  their  families  are  un- 
pnrntlmn^rl^^'^  oducational  costs.  Thus  students  af  traditional  posLsecpndary 

needy  through  arflfielal  IndepcJidenee.  At  the  same  time,  the  pressure  to  he 
cln<?slfied  as  self  snpporting  1&  lefi,?en^d  aver  the  pre.«;ent  situation  because  alter- 
native ^ourcqs  of  fnnding  exist  through  the  self-help  aids  available  imder  t'^e 
!l!ln1!r?  f^'^/l^lJs  conceptuaHzatlon  proposes  that  self-help  should  lie 

^H  t  fJu  J""       ^^"^l?.*  ^^^^  e^lucanoa  through  current 

MrP  m^^^  ff  ^^T.  ^T^"^'  without  xespect  to  the  financial 

.Cf«^il«f  t*^^'  ^.^"'^  parents.  Sueh  an  approach  provides  an  alternative  to  the 
fl^i^^  *  ,  to  become  self-supporting,  hut  cannot  meet  the  rigorous 

^J^^ ^^Jj^^^^^^^^^^  Ilowerer,  this  proposal  calls 

for  a  reduction  In  the  extent  of  tax  Subsidy  which  exlst,<?  in  the  onrront  fod- 
f^i!     nnd  loan  pro^nms.  More  specific  dti"scrIptIonn  of  programs  to  carry 
out  the  concepts  advanccfl  here  will  he  provided  In  the  next  section.  ^ 

Spedfic  Aid  Profffams 

'  n/ili»«If5  *|',^"''^  objectives  of  this  conceptualization,  an  adaptation 

«:m^!  li?.^  ^^^^'''IT  ^«'^^«V'rc<l.  Some  programs  require  only  slight  change, 
vihile  others  Will  not  he  readily  recnmiU^d.  The  pro/rrams  will  he  described 
acconllngly  to  the  ro]fi  Hiey  play  In  the  delivery  svstem.  - 

BA^?IC^l.CCr,sa-JPROGTUXt  • 

rJ!^VJ!An^-^\^'^^  to  Provjde  ^jc  a^p?s:wATiJ(T  hft^TPrx  sfmUar  t/>  the^onr- 
rent  Bfl^:lc  EducationaT  Opportnuify  Grant  program.  As  indicated  earlier,  the 
expected  family  contribution  would  he  subtracted  from  a  national  average 

E^"  "  157, 
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ma!nteiiaziC8  cost,  and  would  not  bo  affected  by  tbe  cost  or  the  institution  to 
be  attended.  Xhiis,  everj  individual  would  bare  a  foundation,  of /gift*'  support 
la.  t!i£  c9Jsblmi^pn  of.  /^mlly  contribution  land  fedQ£^l  .grant  totaling,  fur  ex- 
ample,, ^ISOO,  to  .provide  access  to  a  tuition  free  institution.  JBUiglblUty  would 
cohUuno  to  be  based  ux>on  a  national  standard  of  expected  contribution  iuau> 
dated  by  the  federal  government  and  applied  uniformly  tlirougliout^tjie  Nation. 

federal,  grant  ahoiild  !>e  demand  funded,  ia  tlie  maunet  of  thp  G.I.  Bill, 
do  that  the  current  reduction. procedure  would  be  unnecessary.  While  it  would 
l)e  highly  desirable  tliifc  the  exi)eeted  contribution  be  reasonable  and  reliable, 
the.  system » is  not  completely  dependent  upon  such  realism  because,  of  the 
ability  of  the^student  to  "make  up"  unre«li2;ed  parental  eonliribution  via  seU- 
help.  J>elirer7  jot'  the  basic  access  grant  would  bo  «the  same  as  the  current 
BKOG^  5Vith  centralbsed  processli^g  of  applicant  data,  and  payx\icut  througli 
the  Unstitutiom^  ^*   ^  .  ' 

BUrPLEMENTAL  ACCESS  PaOOBAMS  * 

The  programs  to  provide  supplemental  ap:;e3.s  would  vary  from  state  to  state 
iu  this  proposal.  As  a  joint  federal  state  resj>onsibility,  programs  would  be 
^Uudvu  through  thq  State  Student  Ineentive  Grant  Program  of  the  ITederal 
(JWJmmeht,  the  state  scholarship  and^'or  grant  program  within  the  state,  aud 
otiier  innding  by  the  state  which  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  keep  tuition 
dowu  Jn  public  institutiuns  and  to  eaualize  tuition  in  the  private  sector,  Tlius, 
a.  sftato  that  ha.s  a  jsiguiilcantly  lesser  state  seholarship  and/  or  grant  program 
than  would  a  state  which  ch6se  to  provide  supplemental  aecess  through  m 
jfcjttensive  state  scliolarship  ixud/oT  grant  program.  Since  the  State  Student  lu- 
^ejitive  Grant  h  provided  ou  a  matching  baiiij,  H  would  be  distributed -diCfer^ 
entlally  dept;nding  upon  the  effort  made  within  the  state  to  provide  student 
a^isistance.  It  woidd  appear  that  the  changes  desirable  In  SSIG  involve  Uie 
encouragement,  11  Mot  the  retiulrement,  that  state  scholarsldp  and/or  grant 
programs  iat  least  tliose  supplemented  by  SSIG)  should  be  available  to  al^ 
iicedy  students  regardless  of  their  institutional  ehoiee,  eitlier  in  or  ont.of  theit 
iiome  dtate.  Since  requiring  auch  eligibility  might  well  cause  some  states  to 
choose  not  to  participate  in  SSJG  rather  than  have  tlie  additional  strings 
attached,  it  js  oo^gestcd  that  some  incentive  mechanism  be  employed  to  iiur- 
\lde{  additional  SSIG  funding  to  those  states  which  open  up"  eligibility  to 
nil  needy  students.  JPunding  for  the  SSIG  program  will  have  to  expuud  li 
this  phase  is  to  be  8uci.t:.->sfully  implenientcd.  Otlierwlse,  the  achievement  of 
i»upplemental  access  will  vary  from  state  to  stajte.  However,  because  tlie  pro-  . 
gram  generates  §2.00  for  eyery  federal  dollar  expended,  the  amount  of  return 
warrants  such  an  expansion  of  federal  funding. 

1     \  '  BASIC  CHOICE  PItOOlAMS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  programs  to  plek  up  at  whatever  level  tlie  sujijile- 
niental  aecess  programs  leave  off,  for  example,  at  Institutions  costing  in  excei*s 
i/t  $24  2S00.00.  While  It  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  basic  ehoiee  programs 
ai  in:iUtutions  of  lesser  cost,  In  order  to  All  vacuums  caused  by  less  than  ade- 
(jiiAle  funding  of  ba^iic  and  supplemental  nvC&^s  programs  and  to  u«»l«st  students 
(Nho  8omeho\i  fall  to  demonstrate  eligibility  fur  tho^e  programs,  the  deumnd 
f^c  baste  chiilce  programs  should  be  minimal  at  tho^e  institutions.  Basle  choice 
funding  will,  in  this  conceptualisation,  consist  ot  any  federal,  state,  institu- 
tional and  private  scholarship,  i;raat,  loan,  and  craphiymcnt  programs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Basic  Grants  and  SSIG/statc  scholarship  aud/or  ferant 
« programs.  However,  the  primary  sources  of  funding  in  this  stage  will  come  from 
federal  loans,  Supplemental  EOG  s  and^  College  Work-Study,  It  is  iu  tyis  stage 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  change  in  existing  programs  will  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  concepts  being  advanced  in  this  paper.  There  is.  hoVever,  one  gen- 
eral recommendation  which  involves  all  three  forms  of  federal  aid.  NASFAA 
has  long  urged  the  Congress  to  increase  the  nexlbillt^  of  Uie  institution  to  pro 
i  Ide  grants,  loans  and  work  opportunities  by  authorizing  greater  auUiority  to 
transfer  funds  from  one. program  to  auofher.  We  have  previously  recommended 
that  up  to  10%  be  authorized  for  transfer,  limiting  ourselves  to  that  bceau»e 
it  «'ct?iiicd  to  be  tiie  most  tranofer ability  which  was  ptilitlcally  feasilde.  How- 
ever, with  at  least  one  meniber  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bdueatiou  JtmL 
Labor  proposing  that  funding  for  these  three  programs  be  provided  in  a  block 
grant  and  the  use  of  the.  entire  amount  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  institution, 
the  vlimate  may  be  right  for  going  furtlier  than  we  have  reeon^mended  in  the 


p;ii^t.  It  would  seem  likely,  ho>>e\er,  that  there  v>ould  l^e  sume  reservatinu  in 
the.  CoDgrpss  atiuut  pVw\i,tUi»^  unlimltiAi  tfun.itcrabillt^.  It  is  pivpusetl;  there^ 
fure^  (hat  XISFA.V  re^ouimciid  tho  bWk  gninl  approach  tu  ruiidhis  ihe 
'  caiupii^  based  prugrains^  bat  attach  a  maxlmuiu  ut  y£  tho  grants  that  uui  be 
lisciji  for'  SEOG  pappos^i  Tberq  Wuiifa  Ue  limitation  for  u:>e  as  luau  t'CC. 
or  CW-SP  wages  ulvdQr  thi^  piupusilh  biitit  Uvuld  proclude  an  instUuiiou  fruia 
utiUzlUg.fflorc  thhii  507©  of  Its  aUJcat*oh  fur  grants,  pth'cr  fecuianiendatluii;*  of 
th\9  proposal,  program  by  program,  arc  as  follou'S.^ 

I,  Supplemental  :0rdnU  -  .  ^ 

It  1»  recommended  that  NASFAA  continue  t^>  endorse  Iho  need  for  Siipiile* 
mental  Grants,  in  spite  Of  the  grunth  In  thti  Cil^sIc  Granta  and  SSIG  prugraiiis. 
The  lack  of  adcqnate  funding  In  both  ar^,aiJ,  eunplcd  with  the  Ic3i4-than-cuai- . 
prehenslve  cllgiblUty  coverage  J/ihercnt  lu  taJi,  ^\uuUl  seem  to  jusiif>  «  tun- 
tlnuation  of  a  campusrbased  grant  program.  A*  i»uth.  It  uuuld  seem  that  the 
existing  SEOG  approach  is  reasonably  goud.  As  Indicated  earlier,  the  iiuud 
for  Supplemental  Grants,  pro>idIng  that  the  fuiiding  uf  BEOG  and  StJIG  he- 
cumea  more  adequate,  Wuuld  largelj'  be  limited  tu  the  institutiuns  witli  student 
('f^sts  in  excess  of  $1*4  2800.  Thus  It  bev.umus  Uk  a  sen^sc  a  tuition  eaiializiition 
>>rugram,  jprovidlug  the  Institution  \vith  the  €apabilltj  to  minimize  th^**  Uan 
una  work  retiuirtmenl«  for  i>fudcnts  of  gruat  nued.  Prubabb  the  most  drastic 
change  needed  f^r  SEOG  Is  ihe  remo\  al  of  the  dhitinction  bet^^een  initial  >ear 
and  continuing  year  ax^ards.  There  i^ems  to  be  no  logical  reason  for  this  dis- 
tinction, and  it  crtalcs  unnccessarj  admhilstratlve  biirdens  for  Institutions. 
There  Would  seem  to  be  little  need  for  larger  mii.xinium  grant  amuuutjj  becaas.ey 
of  thb  Oxistencc  of  the  othej  two  gtant  programs.  We  ha\  e  previousb*  reeom- 
mendcd.  that  the  restrictions  oji  what  constit«U;s  eligible  matching  funds  he 
removed,  and  that  a  mi>ce  flexible  deflnitlun  of  exceptional  financial  need  l>e 
rrovided.  The.e  rccommendi^tions  wuafd  still  seoin  to  be  aiiiiropriate  under 
Uds  conceptualization. 

II,  CoUcye  work-ttudj/  pi'aoram 

Of  the  three  campus-based  federal  programs.  C\V-SP  appears  lo  be  the  uio'^t 
generally  endorsed  and  *nppi>rtcd  ..t  all  levels.  TIterefore,  the  need,  for  cliaage 
In  tids  program  is  niinlnml.  However,  thu  concept  of  self-help  Imsed  on  as- 
sumed need  does  bring  into  question  t*vt.  liberal  amount  of  federal  subsidy 
whicli  Is  involved  it  students  without  dtnuim^trated  ni;ed  aro  pnnided  tiiG 
opportunity  to  participate.  There  are  several  ways  that  wo  coald  go  ^in  this 
respect,  but  the  most  logical  alternathes  are  tlirec .  (1)  leave  the  ratio 
alone  and  attempt  to  Justify  that  muth  subsidy  even  for  assumed  need  stu- 
denfs;  (2)  chatige  the  matching  reuuirements  to  create  a  less  hlgldv  subsi- 
dized funding,  for  example  a  SO^TiO  ratio  for  all  partleiiiant.*, ,  or  (3)/provido 
for  a  variable  matching  ratio  dqpendhig  upon  whetlier  tlie  student  p^irtleipatmn 
was  qualified  under  documented  need  or  aNsumed  need.  In  tlie  first  case,  not 
only  does  tire  Idgh  degree  of  miKsldy  for  assumed  nceil  studenta  have  ques- 
tionable salabilUy.  but  It  also  dilnte.s>  the  imimct  of  the  pn»gram  for  the  doeu- 
mented  need  students  if  eligibility  Is  exfend»Hl  to  .tssnmed  neetl  ^rtulon^.s  Ja 
the  second  case,  we  help  tiic  question  of  h*vel  of  subsldv  for  ay^sinued  nrc)l 
participants,  and  mlnlmi;:e  t/ie  dIluU(Ju  eitcLt,  U\i  vve  uud.inhtedlj  v\ould  cause 
hnrd«hlps  for  institutions  who  depead  «m  Work-Stud.v  students  nnd  hnv^ 
limited  shidenf  wage  budgets,  and  we  also  run  the  risk  of  losing  participa^- 
nm  from  offtampns  non  profit  organ izatlohi*  unable  to  proude  the  additional 
match.  In  the  third  Instance,  we  provide  2  r*»?pt?i!so  to  all  of  the  prccccding 
rvn>ircms  tr>  fjome  extent,  but  we  add  an  additional  administrative  cnmplcxitv 
to  thO  program  which  Institutions  could  easily  do  wlth<iut.  However,  it  would 
appear  timt  the  latter  approach  Is  the  nioht  marketable  under  the  circum- 
stances and  U  Is  recommended  that  NASFAA  advanc-e  tLls  euncppt  The  diiter- 
enfiat  ratio  ihlght  well  remain  80-20  for  documented  need  students  and  HO-OO 
for  nsmimcd  students,  or  we  may  wish  to  recommend  40-60  or  something  I&^s 
for  tbn  In tfpr  category. 

Hiore  is  considerable  intorest  among  a  variety  of  groups  and  Individuals  for 
changlnit  CW  SP  to  require  that  tho  work  be  more  relevant  to  the  student's 
rt'rHmlum  and/or  vwatlonal  choice,  NASFAA  uus  gone  on  record  as  Support- 
ing fhe  of  job  relevance,  but  hn^  Insisted  that  It  U  not  necessary  ^r  desirable 

I'jauJre  same.  It  Is  f^It  that  this  pjjsltlon  should  be  maintained,  but  It  may 
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be  acskatto  for  us  to  uuppart  these  ^^ftorts'  to  qnlinuce  the  job  r^l6vauce  of 
CW-SP.  one  o|  tlie  primary  diitumnte  to  job  leletunce^jnay  be  the  ubseuce  of 
emplo^meut  opportunities  with  .proflt-maHinl  organizations.  The  ubsencc  of 
profit-making  employers  also  .constricts  the  avairabillty  of  CW-^P  jobs 
general.  a'Uerefore,  it  Is  recommended  that  XASFAA.  endorse  the  extension  of 
CW-iSF  empioyer  eligibility  to  1iiclude;profit  making  oi-gai^izatiuns  niider  the 
ifollowlng  CTOdltions:  (1>  that  the  iriaR-liliig  ratio  of  federal  aupport  to  em- 
t)loyer  contribution  be  set  to  provide  laiuimuiri  Subsidization  to  the  profit- 
making  organization,  yet  provide  some  incentive  for  Uie  , employer  to  hire  CW- 
$P  students  over  other  job  applicants.  Tills  might  be  accomplished  >vlth  a 
ratio  of  federal  iuhds  to  employer  contrfbutioni  but  a  10  Do  rati6  might 
be  pracUcul  under  these  circumstances.  (2)  That  all  positions  in  the  yroaN 
makinr  sector  must  be  related  to  Uie  studebt'fii  academic  Program  or,  vocational 
choice  We  could  hot  Jnitify  the  utillzaUon  of  CW-SP  funds  for  employing 
students  in  the  protttmiaking  sector  if  an  engineer  was  ^j-ashing  dbshes  or  a 
chemistry  major  was  clerking  in  a  retail  store.  Wo  could,  liowevei\  justify  the 
employment  of  an  , engineer  in  an  engineering  firm  aB  an  engineering  assistant, 
or  a  cberiiLstry  major  working  as  a  lab  technician  in  a  research  laboratory. 
At  the  risk  of  further  complicating  the  variable  matehing  ratio,  it  might  be 
desirable  for  us  to  saggcsf  a  greater  subsidization  /or  dempnstrnted,  need  stu 
dents  working  in  prdfit-makfng  situations  than  for  Students  participating  under 
osHiimcd  need  cliglbiUtjjr.  '  '  , 

We  have  prevlouiily  reconuneivded  that  institutions  be  allowed  to  carry  over 
up  to  10%  of  a  Work-Study  allocation  from  one  year  to  ttie  nest  or  to  *'borrow" 
up  to  109b  ngainst  a  succeeding  year's  alhTcation,  in  order  to  provide  gfeiUcr 
llesiWUiy  in  meeting  year-eiid  payroll.  This  pro\i3lon  becomes  less  necesiSary 
it  the  transferability  between  programs  as  p^pobed  earlier  can  be  Iniplchrcntea, 
for  any  unused  funds  could  be*  transferred  te  the  loan  program  ami  carried 
over  there.  However,  that  dues  not  accommodate  the  occa.^Ionalna»ed  to  burrow 
from  tlie  succeeding  allocation  If  addUlonal  funds  are  needed  to  iheot  tlie  yoai^ 
end  payroll,  ami  we  mav  want  to  build  that  element  Into  our  reconniiendatimiH, 
nlthough  it  bei^omes  mof e  dlfilcult  to  do  under  the  block  grAnt  cuiicept  Another 
problem  we  have  been  haviug  ^ith  CW-SP,  the  Questionable  authority  of  OK 
to  reallocate  fnnds  during  'the  second  fiscal  year  of  their  availability,  Can  bp 
handled  by  a  clarlfieatlon  of  th<?  two-year  availability  of  the  block  grant  alln 
caUon.  With  Uiese  few  ejiceptlons,  the  College  %Vork  Study  Program  Seems  to 
.be  sound  and  worthy  of  continuation  very  much  as  it  currently  exists. 

JIL  Loam 

It  is  in  the  loan  area  that  Uils  conceptualization  makes  the  most  draslic 
^proposahj  for  change.  NASFAA.has  prevloasly  recommended  that  the  Oongross 
consider  a  consolidation  of  the  multitude  of  federal  student  Jnau  prograni<| 
into  one  comprehensive  plan.  While  the  Coilgressional  committee  jurlsdlcllonal 
(Ufrerences  make  this  proposal  more  difficult  to  accomplish,  it  may  be  appro- 
prlale  for  XASF^ltV  to  press  for  chance.at  this  point  In  time.  All  «f  u^-  aro  all 
too  famlltar  with  the  administrative  headaches  and  the.confushm  of  shidonts 
and  parents  rrtike-wlth  the  many  federal  loan  programs. 'Tliere fore.  It  Is  i)ro 
posed  that  we  seek  legislation  which  would  either  permit,  or  perhaps  even 
require  nn  inslllutlon  to  convert  Its  NDSL,  Healtli  Profej^si  ins  Student  T/unu 
and  Nnrsln?  Student  X.oan  capital  funds  and  accounts  receivable  hiti)  one 
institutionally  based  loah  fund  to  he  used  to  capitalize  Institutional  parUdpa 
tion  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program.  While  there  are  a  number  of 
changes  we  should  seek  In  the  GSI*  program.  It  seems  to  be  the  most  appr^. 
prlato  approaeh  to  such  a  unification  plan.  There  are  several  ndviintagcs  to 
such  a  conversion.  First  fit  all,  we  remove  the  service-connected  cancellatlou 
provisions  without  specl{lcaUy  legislating  them  out  of  existence,  whllo  retain 
mg  the  deaUi  and  disability  cancellation  provisions.  Secondly,  we  provide  tlio 
opportunity  for  debt  cancellation  where  the  borrower  has  obtahied  loans  from 
several  different  sources  outside  the.  Institution  with  at  least  t>vo  aHcnnUlyo*? 
*  the  Institution  ean  eltlier  purchase  the  other  outstanding  notes  held  by  other 
Instltntions  or  commerelal  louden*,  or  the  student  can  petition  that  his  varinn 
notes  be  Sold  to  Salllo  Mae  whereby  sucli  eimsolUlation  oan  ho  made,  'JMipre 
arc  still  some  problems  of  Sallle  Mae  discounting  to  be  Ironed  out.  but  that 
would  seem  to  bo  a«  possibility.  Thus  the  student  Is  spared  the  mulHple  repay 
ment  hassle  that  so  many  of  them  are  getting  In\olved  with  under  the  present 
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«chenie.  The  contolidttloj;  tpprotch  fortier  proTidet.  l^xe  instltStioa  with  lu- 
«urancfr  JU?*Uist  d^ulU  providing  that  due  diligence  ie  o^gervedi^  tliut  pro* 
tectiny  the  capital  fuad  afalnat  undue  loBse*  that  might  otheiVise  be  ex- 
perienced. Given  that  the  NDSL  pro-am  ndw  authorizes  the  tranflfer  of  de- 
^   faulted  notes.  By  lending  under  the,  GSL  program,,  the  capital  at  least  tiieo- 
leticaily  Temains  cduat^ut  througl/  the  ability  to  file  default  claims.  The 
administrative  IjlnofJts  to  the  Institulion  by  having  only  one  federal  student 
loan  program  to  manage  would  be  ^uite  obvious.  One  of  tlie  primary  obJecUons 
that  we  Imlght  anticipate  to  thi»  PToposal  is  tlxe  differential  furidljag  levels 
Uiat  e^lAt  between  inatitutlons  iiik  the  current  progr/ixn,  and  coriseciiiently.  any 
consolidated  capital  /und.  Ofhls  proposal  in  no  way  sugg^ts  that  tlie  TQC  ap- 
proach be  diccpntinued/andliiL  fact  tha  block  grant  concept  would  continue 
•    the  FCC  potential  for  ever^  institution.  Therefore,  ti|ose  Instltutioris  witi» 
greater  need  for  capitalizatit/a  ojr  such  a-  consolidated  fund  could  opt  for  a 
higher  proporUon  of  tl^eir  blofck^  grant  to  go  to  loanst  while  those  institutibus 
whose  NBSL  fund,  for  exaiifple,,  has  become  nearly  revolving,  can  minimise 
their  utilization  of  the  blocl^-gi^ht;  funds,  for  loan  purposesr  and  place  their 
money  in  Supplemental  Graa^.^^^  Work-Study  primarily.  There  are  other 
alternatives,  however,  Uif  thpse^^mMltutlons  with  insufficient  loan  capItaUza- 
tlon  under  this:t)roposal.  W^erfeSS  |}:'is  not  possible,, f<?r  in  institution  to  iu- 
crease  its  capitaUratlon  of  the  KDSI/,  )3P  or  Nur^lfi^i^an  programs  currently 
beyond  the  FCC  and  the  institutional  ^atdi,  as  a  dir^t.l^der  under  the  GSL 
program,  an  Institution  could  bOVrpw  funds  jfrom  coflooercrfal  ^ources  for  Dro- 
ci*5cly  tlie  purpose  of  increasfiig^lts^  capitalization.  M^Sr&anstituaons  are  cuc- 
reutl^*  doing  this  as  a  means  of  being  a, direct  lend^je^  hnrf  the  concept  could 
t>e  utilized  by  any  s^chool  lacking  «uiBcIent  capitalJii(U^i4through  the  conaoH« 
dation  of  existing  loan  programs,  lender  this  cun^^tuallzatlon,  the  instltuUun 
retains  control  of  tlic  federal  loan  program  as  a  direct  lender,  but  Increases 
its  imtentfal  to  pVovIde  adequate  loan  funds,  simplifies  the  administration  of 
those  4runds  through  Uie  consolldationr  allows  the  eousolldatlun  of  individual 
l>orrower  repayment  obUgatlohs  more  ^readily,  provides  a  gu^irantee  on  the 
c-npital  funds,  and  allo\vs  the  Institution  to  predict  .and  In  some  ways  control 
the  amount  of  neW  or  additional  capitalization  available  each  year. 

About  the  oniy  disadvantage  readily  apparent  in  this  proposition  Is  the  loss 
of  a  three  percent  loan  to  students  with  documented  need.  However,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  tlie  degree  of  fe<leral  subsidy  that  is  currently  being  employed 
in  the  NDSL.  HPSL,  nnd  NSL  programs.  While  a  tliree  percent  loan  was  gen- 
erous even  at  the  time  of  Its  oplgin,  the  current  Interest  rates  make  it  tanta- 
mount to  a  completely  subsidized  loan.  Given  tlie  pmount  of  grant  support 
ciirrently  available  to  rtocUDieated  need  students  or  to  be  made  available  nnder 
the  proposals  coTitalned  in  this  paper,  the  quesUon  might  be  asked  if  a  three 
percent  lotfn  was  any  longer  necessary  or  even  desirable.  While  it  cannot  be 
arguod  that  such  a  low  interest  loan  is  extremely  appealing,  there  are  serions 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  difference  between  three  percent  or  seven  percent 
,  Interest  is  sufficient,  in  tliis  day  and  age.,  to  aet^r  students  from  Jborrowing  in 
order  to  round  out  their  package.  Xor  cpn  it  be  argued  with  great  conviction 
that  tlie  difference  in  the  cost  to  the  student  between  the.  tliree  por^^ent  loan 
and  a  ««eveit  percent  loan  is  sufficient  to  prespnt  a  hardship.  It  might  be  con^ 
rlnClugly  argued  that  the  seven  percent  loan  might  cause  students  to  think 
hylce  about  borrowing  more  than  they  really  require,  but  not  enough  mure  to 
de^e^  them  from  borrowing  what  Is  needed^  *  ^ 

XASPAA  has  previously  made  a  number  of  recommendations  with  respect  to 
chanKos  In  the  Guaranteed  Student  I*oai|  Program.  All  of  these  prior  recom- 
tnondations  remqln  appropriate  under  tlie  consolidated  proposition,  and  can  be 
ndvanmt  In  the  final  position  paper  adopted  by  tlie  National  Council.  However^ 
there  are  at  least  two  of  these  recommeiidatlons  that  should  be  subjected  to 
further  discussion  and  investigation.  One  is  the  question  of  the  In-school  Inter- 
est subsidy,  whether  it  should  exist  at  all.  or  If  so,  at  what  income  level  should 
it  ''cut  ofT'  and  if  it  should  be  repealed,  what  proylsions.  If  any.  should  l>e 
made  for  advancing  the  interest  due  to  the  lender  during  the  in-school  period. 
Because  of  the  fapidly  expanding  costs  of  the  In-school  interest  subsidy. 
NASFAA  may  well  want  to  recommend  that  such  a  subsidy  not  be  provided 
to  any  borrower,  but  ratlier  that  the  federal  government  pay,  upon  the  student's 
request,  the  Interest  during  the  in-«chool  period  to  the  lender,  with  the  amounts  « 
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SO  nUvancuU  beiug  adilfd  tu  tho  prioclpal  uf  tlie  note  at  the  Point  of  termlun 
turn  ot  studewt  ^tmia.  Xhiw,  whllo  tlio  fuderal  guveriimeiit  would  have  tho 
hUUal  expends  uf  advauuiug  the  interest  luM,  the  rvpa>mcnt  of '<jarae  would 
emitualli^  create  a  re^ulviiig  |uud  which  d^wuld  jrcituire  no  further  fedenft 

*  appruprlafiu{)«  iitudeuU  cuuld  uvuld  Uie  ci/flipunndlag  uf  the  hiterest  by  pnjiii^ 
the  ittterest  charges  a*  the^  Went  along,  hut  the  a\ailabillt.\  uf  federal  pajiaout 

V  ^\Vo»iUl  tend  to  override  an>  lender  resistance  to  the  loj^si  of  income  during  the 

-  ^iVschuol  period.  A»  with  the  Proposed  incrense  from  three  percent  inti>rest  to 
J  men  percent  interest  made  earlier,  tliere  b  an  obvjoub  disadvantage  to  the 
,  documented  tic-ed  student.  However,  tiie  point  about  the  Availability  of  grant 
,  as^Hisunce  op  to  .ttpproxIU)ateljf  $24-2600  of  student  CoSU  should  be  reiterated 
,   here,  suggesting  that  th^  inobt  ue^dy  students  should  have  their  borrowing 

,  iiecds  mlninjizea  cwnsld^^ablj,  given  the  btlier  programs  available  prior  lo 
the  necessity  for  borrowing.  Additionally,  it  may  well  be  hard  to  justify  a 
.  dilferontial  interest  rate  for  documented  need  and  assumed  need*  stiuleut^. 
gi\en  thi^t  both  are  obtaining  self-help  to  supplement  their  other  resources. 
Ihe  federal  eApeaditure  for  tJlie  iu-tochool  Interest  subsidy  on  guaranteed  loans 
currently  could  eapund  the  Basic  Grant  fui»dlug  by  50To  and  significantly  re 
fhh^c  the  amount  vf  borrowing  required  of  documented  neeJ  students.  Pn«t 
experience  svUh  tlie  nt^eda  test  oU  the  guaranteed  loan  strongly  suggests  thai 
itssumetl  neetl  studenis  and  their  parents  are  not  really  that  conceirupd  ahoiit 
the  interest  subsidy,  but  uuly  about  the  availability  of  capital  fun^flsvMjeVe 
fore,  their  pactlclpatiou  would  not  seem  to  be  jeopardized  at  all  by  ij^e  Ao.s^ 
of  the  m«school  interest  subsidy.  One  pussible  alternative  to  the,  Ci^mt^ut^p^'o 
httere^t  rate  fur  all  «ludeuts  would  be  a  differential  interest  rate  for  d?><;:ft^ 
mentcd  need  anil  assumed  neetl  borrowers.  However,  it  is  probably  notj^^ytii 
the  mlmlnisirutlvc  problems  tlmt  would  be  thereby  generated  t«  prom*\te  sujkIi 
a  position,  XJieu  wo  wuuld  )k5  faced  with  dltterential  rates  on  Oie  same  JbluUeut 
Uvrruwer  and  he/ she  changed  from  assumed  need  to  documented  nfedvyr^Vicc 
versa,  and  we  wmdd  have  the  additional  pressures  froru  the  aasumwl  lu^ed 
^tluk■nts  tu  become  iudei>endent  and  qualify  as  a  documented  need  amdicant 
In  order  tu  get  the  lower  interest  rate.  All  in  alU  tlio  gain  does  not  speiu  to  l>(i 
worth  the  hassle.   •  j    — -  \ 

t-  Gi^nernl  provisions  inherent  in  the  above  Proposition  contain  a  mjiyber  pf 
concepts*  $ince  they  apply  to  all  tliree  forms  of  federal  assistance,  tbc>  ^vc^ 

-  ennmeratod  here.  .  *  . 

Itctn  i.— Basic  choice  self-help  funds  should  be  provided  first  to  those  stu- 
dents With  documented  need  in  order  to  fill  out  their,  jmckages  ami  supplement 
their  grant  ai>4stanc*e.  Given  the  probability  that  at  least  hdtlally  the  fund 
ing  available  to  institutions  for  self  help  purposes  will  be  less  than  the  de 
iijand  by  the  assuined  need  group,  eliglhilit;)^  for  thlS  category  should  be  dc- 
iiendcnt  upun  first  the  documented  need  group.  However,  tjtere  would 

he  juithin^  lo  preclude  the  assumc^d  need  student  from  obtaining  his  self  help 

*  outMde  the  iu;>titution»  he«  from  a  coihmj^rcially  funded  GSL  oj  uiisuhsldlzcd 
btudeiit  employment,  or  any  other  funding  from  state  and/'«5r  fJtUate  Sources. 
However,  ihe  assumetl  need  student  would  be  eligible  for  the  campus-based 
federal  Joan  and  C^\~^>P  programs  If  and  when  resources. remained  av^allable 
after  dbcumejited  need  students  had  been  assisted, 

Itrm  £ — Jsfifurrently  tlie  case,  grant  assistance  in ^ the  form  ^f  Basic 
Grants*  SSIG^  aad  SEOG  Would  be  limited  to  undcrgraduale  ^itndents.  KUgl  ^ 
bilit^.,of  graduate  .students  for  the  direct  loan,GSL  aiid  ftir  CW  5P  wunid 
coC^tiuMe.  However,  it  in  probably  de:^irable  to  reassi'ss  the  maxlnuuu  loan 
ceilings,  both  an  an  annnal  and  cumnlatht:  ha.sis  for  graduate  and  profes.>hiual 
.Mtudei)ts  in  particidar.  inaMmuth  as  t(ie  comsolidatlon^f  tlie  various  loan  pro- 
grams would  reduce,  if  not  preclude,  the  ^stacking"  of  more  than  one  loai\ 
program  slmultaneoafly. 

Ii(m  S, — As  suggested  earlier,  it  would  he  particularly  impt*rtant  to  nmUe 
sure  th«t  any  leglKlatiou  contains  the  necessary  provl.shm.'i  fur  realhthuent  of 
allotted  hut  nnnee<Ied  funds  from  one  In^fltution  to  amiiher  and  for  th«  allot 
ment  of  funds  being  hold  in  reserve  for  eligibility  reasons.  ^ 

Itctn  -J. — Kxtensivc  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  y.tate  alK*tment,fiii' 
mula  presently  utilized  fur  distribution  |»f  the  campua  hu.sed  fuudn  and,  lehdcd 
to  that,  the  application  and  panel  review  pnxiess  currently  utlUze<l.  ^onie 
members  uf  Congress  are  calling  for  a  4iiucii  inore  simple  distribution  formula 
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lased  upon  the  cumbiiiation  of  ITE  and  Institutloaal  cust.  Xhia  would  liAve 
the  etfect  of  doing  awu>  with  tlio  appUtN»tlutt  aiui  paiicl  leviuw  p^ixebb  aa  it 
Lurrentlj?  existb,  aiid  ma>'  have  j>unie  considerable  n^erit.  'IIuue\er*  the  pro- 
^portiunatel>  greater  accessibility  to  grant  fuudb  Vu  the  part  uf  btudeut^  in 
lower  Cost  inbiiuitious  may  maKu  it  neccsbary  tv  faLtor  ihut  Li/Uoideiaiiun  inlu 
tlie  formVilll  in  aomp  faihiun.  There  are  many  critics  of  the  curreut,^jtate  alUt- 
iLcnt  formula  appruALh  aud  it  appears  ^ury  likely  that  it  will^liu  ciiangud  ia 
biibscauent  legi»latiun.  Therefore,  i{.  behoo\es  NASFAA  to  either  Lonie  up  witli 
a^Jiew  inethod  of  allocating  funds  to  jlnbtitutions  or  living  with  whatever  the 
Cc4igre.ss  determines  to  sen'C-  their  purgpses  best 

item  5,   An  Important  dement joC^\^^  h^S^^^^**^^**  lortiicomlng  is  the 

in^ltter  of  fudcr^l  reimbursiemeut  "of  adm^ilstrativu  co^ta  iucucied  by  inatiUi-^.^ 
tioHh  because  of  these  atiideut  aid  programs.  Granted  that  t|^e  ihbtitntiiin.s 
benullt  directly  and  indirectly  from  the  funda  made  uvallable  to  enrolled  »tu- 
deuti«,  it  seem:i  appropriate  that . these  adminii,tratl>e  costs  bu  shared  by  the 
sUiooU  and  the  federal  gavemment  ou  a  ^0-50  basis.  St^idy  needs  to  be  given 
tu  Ute  u.out  appropriate  doterminutlon  of  what  rLiUtbarsenient  rate  siiouhl  be 
iioiidf  but  one  tiiiug  Is  clear  the  im>ment  mwht  bu  spucUied  in  the  law  rather 
Mian  left  to  regulaiion.  The  cont,ept  of  relmbursunient  must  also  be  jeAtundvd 
Uk  BEOG  and  Gl^L  If  laatitutions  are  to  be  able  to  provide  thu  processing  and 
ruL^rd  keeping  functions  being  required  of  them      these  programs. 

SUPPLEME:?TAL  CHOICE  PROORAMS  w 

As  indicated  in  the  philosophical  justification,  it  is  folt  tliat  the  federal  and 
stiVte  responaiblKty  for  supporting  .studunt  co.sts  can  iejiitlniatel.v  und  aitur 
providing  Laft!c  ciiOiLu  iif  in.-itJktntions  with  cost.s  up  to  apptuxiniuteb  <$4U00- 
-l.'OO.  Therefore,  It  befalls  th^ Institution  whose  costs  e,\ce«2d  that  level  to  inu- 
vide  assistance  beyond  that  point  This  does  not  sueni  to  be  nnrea.-sOiiublu  it 
ihv  ivdunil  and  btate  support  tailed  /or  In  the  other  three  stages  or  levels  is 
futthtoming.  Xhus,  lustltutluu.>$  would  provide,  assistance  from  tlieib  own  re- 
sourcea  or  from  private  sources  to  add  to  Hhe  Mate  and  federajl  and  in.stitu- 
tional  fnnds<f  utilii^ed  to  reach  the  ba^i^;  chuice  O'^t  levuls.  This  ra^ponsibiliCv 
belTig  fiilinU-i]  thVoUgh  existing  institutional  and  private  schalarship 
^aad  loan  programs,  and  additional  spuciQc  seem  to  be  annuLCssary  fot  the  pui- 
pose  of  this  paper.  *  .  "  , 

Jlr,  O'lI.uiA,  The  Chair  mil  declare  a  recces  at  tliis  time.  We  have 
t^\o  additional  groiipb  who  are  appearing  before  otir  hearing,. this 
lifteincmiA  and  fco  woTvIU  letain  ijianudlatol^  following  Jfhc  <iiioru3a 
call  and  remimo  our  sitting,     -      '  -        '  ^ 

'Will  you  be  available  at  that  time  ?  .  . 

Mi\  SA3ruiiK.  Yes,  siJl^ 

Mr.  O'IIaha,  Thank  you  very  much.  \ 
»  [Short  i-ecess]  ^ .  '  ,  . 

ilr.  OillvK^v.  The  subcommittee  will  resume.  * 

If  I  can  iiumjnai-izo  your  i^ujuimary,  ilr.  Sample,  a]>pai-ently  with 
rebpect  to.tho  BEOG  progi'am  you  would  favor  fcouio  increa^  In  the 
BEOG  ceiling,  ib  that  correct,  the  miuxinium  ^raiit  under  the  BEOG  I 

Ml-.  S^:^tPl.K.  Yes.  The  proposal  suggests  that  we  base  the  ahiount 
of 'tlio  ceiling  on  the  indii-egt  cobts  of  what  it  ^vould  t^kc  for  tlie 
btudcnt  to  i-Cbide,  say,  on  a  residential  campu^  as  a  base,,  ^vhWever 
that  ini^it  be,  and  that  would  Ih3  determined  annually  ba&ejil  ou  sojne 
,  survey.  "It'  would  fluctuate,  based  on  that. 

Jlr.  O'IIaicv,  ok.  Aiid  I  assume  you  mean  you  would  then  sup- 
port appropriatiotia  in  th^  amount  necet^sary  to  pa}  tliobe  maxlmumb  ? 

Air.  Saimpl:^ .  Yes,  sir.-  .  ^  . 

Mi\  O'ILmlv.  The  supplemental  educational  oppgrtunity  /jrant 
progi-am  Would  he  left  substantially  the  same.  It  would  equal  the 
college  budget  mmys  the  sum  of  tlk  expected  family  contributions 
and  the  BEOG  award,  vight? 
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Mr*  Sample.  Yus;  BEOG  award  minus  faniily  contributioji  and  the* 
BEOG-  award,  but  ^vitli  an.  upper  ceiling. ,    *  . 
.  Mr.  O'Hailv.  Do  you  feel  the  amount  currently  provided  for 
.  SEOG  would  bo  sufficient  to  provide  that? 

Mr.  Sa3|:ple.  *\Ve  don't  have  a^rgregato  national  fifeurqS  under  the 
proposed  Scheme  of  things,  and  I  hope  'Mx.  Tombaugh  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  because  we  are  babing  this  on  his  paper.  Under  the 
concepts  adi^anced  by  the  Tombaugh  paper,*  the  curix^nt  levels  of 
appropriations  would  prubably  not  provide  bufficient  fimding.'That 
is  why  wo  indicated  that  the  college  work:5tudy  and  loan  pi;o^ams 
could  aho  bo  -titilized  to  meet  that  level  of  assistance  called  for  in  the 
stage*  where  the  SEOG  pix)gram  would  be  utilized. 

Is  that  right? '  •  ^  "    .  / 

Mr.  Toirii^vuGH.  Yes.  *        .     v     ^-  r 

Mr.  SAyrrLE.  Mi\  Purdy  too  would  like  to  commcrit  ,o;i  that,  .Mr. 
Chairman.^  ,    '  .        -V^'  *      *  •  . . 

^  Mr.  PtUDi.  ISLUotlior  needed  improvement  in  the  SEOG  program  is 
to  get^uway  from  the  distinction  between  initial  year  and  coutiniiing 
awiiriL.  This  jcar  wo  cannot  move  money  from  one  to  the  other,  even 
though  there  may  be  a  surplus  in  one  place  and  a  deficiency  in  an- 
other. ,Wc  had  to  make  a  gue^  about  18  months  ago  as  to  how  wo 
thougbt  it  was  going  to.  come  oiit^  and  if  we  miss  there  is  no  provi- 
(Siou  for  reestablidilng  a  balance  there,  so  w^  don't  get  the  maxhnum 
utilization  out  of  the  SEOG  fimils  as' w6  now  hava  thcnu  That  could 
bo  improved.  •     '  .  * 

Mp;.  0*lItUL\.  4.nd  then  you  would  recommend  xoidtinuatiou' with 
t,uxjf{^  cSianges  of  the  SS^G,  the^iarahteed  stiident  loan  program  and 
lii<yiij[itipnAl^(lirect.stude    lo'an.pr9gram,  correct? 
/.  Mr.^^2«ii>K.»Your  bill  suggCwsts  the  abolition  of  the— I  am  not  .sure,^ 
r'   -Vdtt'fi t-o  talking  about  national  direct  ?  ' 

Mr.  O'Hara.  NDSL.  I 

Mr.  SA3ti>LE.  Yes.  •  ^ 

Mr.  OTlARi\*  And  then  with  respect  to!  Hie  college  work-study  pro> 
gram,  jou  would  suggest  that      ought  to  iucrease  the  autJiorization 
amounts  and  then  uto  a  threshhpid  device  on  the  uewliigher  authoii 
7-ation  amount.  So  in  effect  .vou  are  suggesting  that  we  expand  wuik 
Study  by  moit>  than  the  bill  I  introduced  would. 
.  ^Ir.  J^A^trLK.  Yes.  •         .  ' 

^Ir.  TuMBAi'tau  Our  rationale  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  bused  upon 
the  fact  that  the  aggixjgate  annual  appix?\ed  mpiest  for  work  study, 
e\en  if  based  upon  need,  i.s  $5S8  milfion  for  the  coming  yeai.  If  the 
need  restfiction  i&  taken  off,  which  we  do  not  oppose,  then  we  would 
jubt  require  moitj  than  $-180  million  to  fund  the  program  at  adequate 
levels.  \  .  . 

^  3^Ir.  OTIaha.  Now,  if  you  are  proposing  for  funding  of  BOG  at  a 
higher  maximum,  continuation  of  SEOG  and  XDSL  and  GSL  and 
SSIG,  and  you  ate  fa\oring  expansion  that  I  have  advocated  in  work- 
Mudy,  fina  perhaps  more  l>csidci5,  then  }o\\  are  talking  about  a  pro- 
gram that  in\ol\eii  a  ^Ignificantly  largei  expendituiti  than  the  one  I 
am  talking  about,  right  I  \. 

Mr.  Sample.  That  wdfild  be  true  if  we  <Pere  to  achieve  a  .meaning- 
lid  j'csponse  to  the  !iceds  of  students.  ^  r 


that  the  o\erall  student  assisl- 
auix  l^iugruUi  apiHupiI.itluu  luvel  Huulil  MibbUiutially  the  yame  as 
the  luu/t  recent  overall  MUiUiit  asVi.-taiice  pmgiain  appropriation 
JtneK  which    uliuio  ilu  ^uu  think  \v(?  ought  to  cut  back  from  your 

Mr.  PcHi^v.  I  will  taU*  a  diot  at  tliat.'AA'e  are  bayin^^  tliat^the  pro- 
pr^i.uA  which  v.c  have  iniW,  ^hcii  pruv ivied  witli  iiibuflicient  funding 
on  the  *;anipu.s  iiHiiure  tliat  &tait  with  the  studenti?  of  greatest 
nml,  at  fiie  bottom  of  thi»  ecuuumic  laddoi,  and  go  up  initil  we  run 
out,  I  don*t  know  of  any  bettoi  way  of  doin^  it,  as  long  as  wo  have 
iit^-urtlciejilt  funit«i.  I  think  tliat  la  the  intent  ui  the  programy,  that  wo 
take  I. arc  of  tho»v  ulio  J«ave  tliu  greatv:;t  iiecd  fin>t.  This  does  leave  the 
li^wcr  nddtlJe  incouie  people  rijiht  at  the  point  whore  wo  generally 
nm  out  of  funds  ami  for  them  it  is  a  loan  or  nothing. 
^  "\Vheii  tJioro  i.s  insufficient  funding,  I  don't  know  that  we  havo  a 
Kttcr  an>wej  than  give  a^v  much  giant  at*  poNbible.  The  low  income 
j>eopIe /.hould  not  burdened  witli  high  debt.s.  It  ju^t  dbesa't  work 
«Ut*/\W  will  g()  as  f»r  as  \vc  can  and  if  thcr.c  i^  r\nt  onougli.  money, 
theii  at  tliai  i>oint,  iioin  the  lo\\ur  lalddle  incomo  and  up,  they  do  not 

Mr.  .SA3£m.  I  think.  Jlr.  Chnriman,  our  position  \\iih  respect  to 
what  jtla^  aiithori/atIun>  ought  to  Ifo  hab  lx»en  along  the  lines  of  the 
thinkin;^  of  thi>  .salx^unnnlttcf  and  the  Appropi  i::tlons  Committee 
when  it  t'omeh  iu  appropiiatlng  himh.  and  tliat  is  that  there  l>o  still 
maintained  thrc.-.fihuld  kvoLs  fur  the  funding  of  the  SEOG,  college 
\york  >tndy  antl  XDSL,  and  that  wc  incrcai>o  this  funding,  and  the 
Sratc  incentive  giiint  plogranj,  a^  nuich  ai>  pob^ible,  and  we  put  then 
tV'  it-maindei  of  whatcvci  (lie  budget  makoi's  within  the  admiiiibtra- 
t ion  and  the  (  ongUijM  agree  to  into  the  basic  grant  program. 

XmU,  the  lm.Hk  grant  progniiu  is  the  flooi  upon  which  student  aid 
U  bulll.  We  ffcl  that  t ai?  icjijUgt*  bastd  jjrogiams  still  need  very  much 
to  he  niauitaincd  fo  prcnub;  that  fli*.\Ibility  that  the  .aid  adminis- 
li^-d  •!  rr4nil^>^  at  the  Uistltutioiud  level  to  meet  the  ni^:ds  of  stmbnts 
in  the  most  cifectnt  wa>.  I  don't  think  \\e  would  say,  unle^  there  are 
atlditional  anaahU.^  that  aie  available  foi  appropriations,  that  mix^ 
ought  to  1)0  radically  .^-hifted  ovei  what  it  has  historiciiUy  boon. 

Mr.  OTLvftv.  Jn  othri  woids.  if  aVc  fail  to  meet  any  of  those  goals 
tliat  iliv  a«^'xiatlun  I.^  >i^tting  out,  the  shortfall  >ou  think  could  best 
fH*pnr  in  Hie  ba^i*'  educational  opportiuiity  grant^ 

Mr.  S.vMnx.  Ccrtalnlv  ttie  e.vpei  icnco  to  date  has  indicated  that  the 
appiopiiation.s  for  tht  La{?k  gi  lut  prngiaui  are  arc  not  being  spent 
and  the  aid  adnanistiatois  have  alvvajs  .spout  the  funds  that  have 
\m  n  appmpriated  oi  allocated  to  theui!  T  tlunk  tliat  if  jou  look  at  it 
fnini  v\hero  wo^^t  at  tlm  In.4itntIonal  K-vitl,  we  are  able  to  consider  the  * 
.*-(uiIpnt  as  an  indivitlual,  ami  if  he  has  GI  bill  l>onofits  or  social 
--H»«  uiit>  ^frnel»t^  ui  Mholaiship  from  a  private  corporation  or  founda- 
^  tion  that  nja>  uiect  his  total  need,  wc  still  must  give  that  stmlent  the 
Wsic^frant  becaujc  the  law  £?aj^*>  wc  have  to,  and  he  may  still  have  full 
"^gift  a^dt  so  in  that  senj-t-  we  mi\  to  oiu>eKe,s  perhaps  that  money  could 
hav^^.U^en  givin  to  someono  el-o.  So  I  think  wc  woidd  say  that  the 
rolle/ie  ba;^d  progniins  have  to  Ijc  uialntained  to  the  fullest  extent 

Miv  01t\P.\.  Mr.  Eshleman. 
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Mr;  Esni*KHiV>r.  Waliave  to  answer  another  rolleall.  I  will  be  » \lra 
brieve  Did  I  unaer&taudjuu  correctly  at  tlic  beginning  of  yonr  state 
meat  fchatjyou,anv indirectly  rcquebting  that  you  have  another  oi^por- 
tiinity  to  appear  before  this  committee? 

Mr*  SA^tTLE.  We  an*  suggesting,  ^fr.  Eshlenian,  that  most  of  our 
mombci-s  have  not  had  the  oi^portunity  to  jead  II.R.  3171,  and  we 
woidd  hope^ihat  after  a\  q  have  had  ait  op'j^oitunity  to  have  input 
from  them  and  further  consider  the  ©ugc^st ions  mado  by  Mr.  Tom- 
baugh  and  also  further  teutliiiony  before  this  conmiittee  by  oihei>, 
thai  we  ourselves  might  wibh  iu  come  back  and  to  expand  our  testi- 
mony today  or  answer  any  further  i[uebtioiUj|feiat  you  might  gen- 
erate from  the  committee.  ^  ■ 

JIiv  ^sHLK>ux.  On  a  matter  tliat  jis  not  directly  related  to  this 
bill  bu£  you  did  testify  to  suppo^ig  higher  SEOG  awaido  next 
year^  would  >onr  oiganizatioh  suiii>oi't  the  carryover  of  unused 
BEOG  money  this^eai  Into  iiext  3  car,  iliat  w  could  rai&c  it  maybe 
to  $1400  witii  the  carrj'X)ver  money? 

Mi*.  Sa^iple.  Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Eshlcman,  we  do  have  a  slatc- 
ment  that  wo  would  like  to  ruid  for  tlic  record  on  tliat  subject,  and 
-w(;  have  copies  available. 

Mr.  OlLva.\.  I  am  wondering  if  you  can  in§grt-the  statement,  be- 
cause wo  ai-e  going  to  have  to  rccci^  a^aiu  for  that  reH^mll. 

Without  objection,  your  statA^uicnt  svill     inserted  in  tlie 

!Mr.  SiiiPLK.  The  question  can  be  briefly  answered.  It  is  that,  yes, 
we  will  support  carryover  of  BEOG  s.  It  ib  a  timing  pix)bleni,  and 
we  wpuld  urge  that  the  Congrei?s  *act  promptlv  on  that  particular 
qnestlwri  as  \\ell  as  act  promptly  on  other  related  xjuestloiis  about 
which  we  have  l:estified. 

[The  statement  follows:]  " 

Statkmbnt  or  the  Naho^al  Association  of  Stude2(T  Fi^sancial  Aid  ADiiiMS- 

TItAtUBS  Ilt»ARDIKO  TUB  tSOE  REQUEST  FOH  AUTHOBITT  TO  CAUni ulEI*  BEOU 

'  Fi/Nius  PROM  PisoAr-»YEAP.  1975  to  yiscAt  Xeab  1076 

The  autborlislng  legislation  for  the  BEOG  program,  as  .\ou  l>n8\v,  contains 
language  wlilch  reiiujrcs  the  Offitu  of  EduLntioa  to  avrnd  all  fundi*  aupru* 
priuted  for  each  flwiul  ^ear.  To  accompliMh  this  objectl\Q,  it  Is  ncee^sarj  \tu 
project  the  numbers  of  students  applying,  thojic  that  will  eveiUnailj?  eaier 
lichool,  what  their  needs  will  be,  find  sii^ural  other  difllLUlt  factors  tu  predict. 

Lsat  year,  bect^uso  of  these  cuit.s!defation»  and  because  rlie  proj^raiu  wu»  new, 
the  Administration  asked  for  authorlt>  to  carryover  ^1.'  mlllluu  v\hIcU  ac- 
tually turned  uat  to  be  ?G0  jnlllion.  NASFAA  supported  with  reser\ at  Ions  the 
cjy^yover  request  which  ^vas  made  last  year. 

^ils  year  the  AdmlnlHtxatioti  Is  njraiu  Tt-quasting  carryover  au(horitv  fur 
what  Is  now  estimated  to  be  $13$  mllUon.  T*>  require  the  Ofllce  of  liW^cation 
to  j<>a\\'ard  BKOGs  this  Am^*!  ^ear  Wunld  neccH*iltute  the  Impleinentatluk  of  n 
very  compllcaied  process  Involving  uot  onl.v  the  Ofilce  of  P^ducathm  but  A\er> 
8cno6;  where  there  Is  a  BEOG  rctlpient.  In  t..u,h  coae  where  a  .•itudeitt'a  j/eedn 
have^already  been  met  from  other  sources,  revlniuns  ^uuM  be  renuireti/li*  re- 
claim an  off'iettlng  amount  of  that  other  assistanee.  most  f»f  v\blch  jvili  hnve 
been  paid  to  the  stndtnt  and  bj»  vt-ry  diflleult,  if  not  Impossible  to  wKfTTver.  This 

particularly  true  iaasinuUi  ns  it  is  doubtful  that  additional  ^ftjuieul.^  uiuld 
be  procos^ied  dnrin/c:  this  academic  ;ear  alOiough  financial  aid  ^ilminthtrattits 
will  nmkc  every  etfurt  to  co(»perate  with  the  Otllce  of  Educatl«*u  sjxonld  it  be 
necosfliiry,  .       »  \  ' 

As  nn  important  a.slde,  Mr.  ClmSrman.  may  I  say  that  the  iartyoveb^nuW 
be  ft  little  less  If  the  Administration  wouh!  pnivide  Ut  KhooU  an  admin i-»trJTHii> 
cost  rcimbtS^cn»ent  to  partially  c^ver  the  large  cosfs  of  adiolnLstrntiun  »»f  th^ 
progrnm  TyhlcJT^el^oyls  n*ust  Inoir.  The  statuto  does  ntit  prt'ilude  Iht^  pu^nien! 
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i  f  aJ«ilai«itralivu  tw»N  and  u  statement  hum  the  Cu»grei$d  encouraging  sudi 
u  payniunfc  woiiUl  be  appreciated. 

Becatii>e  of  tlie  latexiv^ii^.iii  tha  timing  vt  ibis  request  for  carryover  authority, 
i»nil  the  admhiiotrative  proMum.i  iuvuheJ,  XASFAA  can  agree  \yitU  the  Ad- 
jidnbt ration's  twiuubt  that  carryover  aia.tl3i'»rit5  bhuuUl  be  grranted.  AUo,  we 
iife'ree  that  it  s\oM  be  Ukost  lielpful  iC  the  Congre^  uuuld  grant  this  request 
\vUldn  the  next  two  weeUfe.  If  the  funds  are  tarried  over  into  the  next  lineal 
>t>ar,  it  alTett^j  tlie  1075  7'3  payment  stheduie  and  we  are  hopeful  that  thts 
payment  schedule  can  be  flnalixed  as  suua  as  pu^sihle.  Our  rua^on  fwr  tlUs  is 
that  it  must  he  pru\idcd  t»»  fuianclal  aid  adiuinistrators  h-j  that  tney  may 
uiunsW  ^t^den^i:i  a^  tu  the  amount  of  their  BE.OG  and  use  the  BEOG  aw  tiie  , 
iUot  on  which  Ij  structure  uthvr  flaancial  a;>»istaiicc.  Belays  in  the  dctenuin- ' 
athm  and  distribution  of  the  payment  table  does  affect  tUj  timeiiness  gC  the 
uwar(li»^not  only  of  BEOGs  but  other  fornix  of  aid  as  well. 

We  are  ^lUo  faced  vviih  another  timing  problem  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
po,tH]  rule  on  the  appri>Aal  uf  need  anaU,>is^s> sterns^  abuut  which  we  testiik-d 
ou  Mi>nday  of  this  weeli.  Fur  the  reasons  stated  iii  our  testimi»n,v,  NA.SKAA 
fixL>  sviy  utTuu^ls  th.it  the  timing  ihsuc*  whieh  surrounds  the  proposed  |*ule 
is  alsti  edti^al  To  date  wo  ha\e  not  seen  an>  indication  from  the  Ofilco  of 
ndhcaton  lliat  they  are  willing  to  withdraw  ur  modif^v  tlie  proposed  rule,  de- 
-piti  aUno».t  luiiversal  ohjpctlon  to  it  Because  of  Uiis,  AAiJFAA  would  not 
ohjtHt  if  the  Ciiigre^s  soujrht  to  renied^  the  problem  of  the  prepensed  rule  in 
the  siUiie  hgi.-latlun  which  grant*,  carryover  authority.  It  is  desirable  that 
a<  rh>u  l»e  taken  on  both  problems  at  Uie  earliest  possible  dattj. 

^fr.  Est£i.rm:.\x.  I  will  e^cploro  tlicni/ Excuse  me,  I  Imvc  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  Sajiple.  !llay  I  sa}',  IvEr.  Cliaiimanj  we  aje  here  for  the  dura- 
tion as  long  as  you  would  like-to. 

ifr.  OTiAnA.  Since  \\e  have  two  other  witnesses,  what  I  think  we 
hnd  better  do,  knowin«:  the  capability  of  >uui  a.v^ocJfition  to  com- 
municaie  infonnally  as  well  as  formally,  is*  to  excuse  you  now. 

Thank  yon.  .  *        ^  - 

The  committer  will  now  recess.  '  "  - 

rShort  recess.l 

^h.  O'ITaha.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Onv  next  witness  is  obviously  not  maklnc  his  firbt  appearance  be- 
foie  this  subcommittee,  but  it  ib  his  first  in  the  role  of  advocate  for 
fVr  p>  t.vcondary  education  community.  Mr.  Saunders  has  served 
wilh  distinction  ah  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Edu-  \ 
''f  inn  imii]  .September  of  last  year  when  he  was  appointed  director  of 
govrrnmcntal  relations  of  the  American  Council  oa  Education. 

Mr.  Saunders  is  acwmpanied  by  Mr.  Jack  JIughes,  director  of 
poiTr  V  inilysiq  for  ACE.  Jack  Hughes'  advice  and  counsel  has  already 
hf.pfi  very  helpful  to  the  subcommittee*  I  promised  I  would  not  tell 
anvone  what  i^arts  of  the  bill  ho  gave  me  advice  about.  ' 

So  we  will  he  happy  to  hear  from,'  you,  Mr.  Saunders- 

ST ATEMjbjIT  or  CHAEIES  B.  SAUNDERS,  JE.,  DIRECTOR  OP  GOVERN- 
MENTAI  RELATIONS,  AMERICAN  COTINCIL  ON  EDITCATION,  AC- 
COMPANIED  BY  JACK  HIiaHES,  DIRECTOR  OP  POnCJ  ANALYSIS 
SERVICE 

^fr.  SArxnKKs.  Thank  you  verv  mudi,  J[r.  Chaiman.  I  must  say 
I  nm  happy  to  be  before  you  in  a  jiew  ^niise  and  I  appiieciate  your 
ronmienfs  about  the  policy  analv^^is  service.  We  hope  it\vill  be  in- 
cronsinglv  helpful  in  the  months  to  come.  . 

Tu  toc:fif3-ing  on  ILK.  3171, 1  would  like  to  make  tlic  point  at  the 
oni<=^ct  that  my  rojmnejtits  must  necessarily  be  tentative  because  we 


have  scaicclv  lia*!  the  time  to  ronsiilt  with  our  inombei:ship  or  an- 
alvzfi  the  unplicatioiis  of  the  bill  itself  since  ii  became  nvaiiablc  in 
printed  form  two  creeks  ago.  Neither  have  the  other  associations 
whpse  opinions  we  sctk  and  attempt  to  reflect  in  our  te..tunony  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  ov\n  positions  in  consultation  with 

"in  addidon  to  tlic  alternatives  poted  in  H-R.  SlTl,  a  further  set  of 
options  was  presented  lai:t  weekj)y  tho  Carnegie  Council  on  policy 
studies  in  lusher  education.  And  another  comprehensive  set  of  recom- 
TTtondations  is  d'uo  in  April  from  the  CoiiM)itiiun  on*  Financing 
Higher  Ed\;c?tion.  Tlie  %iev/s  of  these  distinguished  panels  deserve 
the  attention  of  this  subcommittee,  and  otiier  proposals  mil  iin- 
donbtedlv  he  made  in  the  coming  weelts.  ^       ^ ,  x 

On  behalf  of  the  staff  of  the  AmeilMin  Conned  on  Education,  i 
would  like  to  offer  any  assistance  wo  can  provide  in  tli-  snbcom^ 
nntieo's  consideration  of  the  fidl  range  of  altematives.  We  are  me- 
paring  our  own  mure  specific  recomnuyidat^ons  and  changes  we  feel 
lu  bo  nucisbirry  or  desirable  to  aVlat^^c.  the  national  goal  ol  equal 
pobtfeccondury  opportunity,  and  ]iO|>e  to  make  these  rccommcncla 
tions  available  to  the  subcommittee  within  a  few  weete. 

At  the  outfc^ct,  X  would  like  to  make  some  general  observations 
about  the  principki>  which-guide  xVCE  in  commenting  on  your  bill. 

^Yc  b-cgiu  with  an  auiareness  that  there  is  still  a  very  great  ways 
to  go  before  the*  goal  of  ei|uul  opportunity  for  postsccondary  educa- 
tion IS  auliic\ed.  Nationally,  participation  in  higher  education  is 
about  72  percent  for  high'  scliool  gi-aduates  with  family  incomes 
o\(»r  S15.000,  53  percent  for  those  with  family  ijicomcs  between 
$lU,UOp  and  $15,000,  and  38  percent  for  those  with  family  mcOmos 
under  $10,000.  In  addition,  acci'ss  is  still  far  from  equal  for  minority 
students:  for  example,  we  are  disturbed  that  enrollment  of  black 
students  has  ^.liown  a  real  decline  ovct  the  past  2  j^ears.  And  while 
tlie  participation  rate  for  women  in  higher  education  has  been  in- 
cix»asing,  it  is  still  below  that  of  men,  ^ 

Fuvtlier,  wc  liavc  just  begun  to  meet  the  growing  educational 
needs  of  Air'^ricaii*^  of  all  nqces  bc^yond  the  tiadllional  'Vollege  Uge'' 
i)f  IS  to  21.  In  fact,  an  ACE  study  last  fall  showed  that  a  majority 
of  .students  in  postbecondary  institutions  are  now  part  time.  ohUr 
than  the  traditional  college  age,  and  for  the.  most  part  already  em- 
ployed in  ih»-  \\ork  fojce.  The.-e  pait-lijuie  students  tend  to. bo  seek 
ing  higher  education  for  rcahons  directly  related  to  career  «aspira- 
tions.  And  yet.  our  study  also  showed,  current  student  assistance 
laws  and  regulations  at  the  Federal  and ^tato Jevxils  cleai^ly  dis- 
criminate against' part^tiin,a-i>tudents:^ 

As  the^heomrnitfce  \^ell  knows,  the  operation  of  the  student 
gi\irll'and  loan  programs  of  title  XV  ha^  produced  increasing  dis- 
.satisfaction  from  the  standpoint  of  students,  parents,  college  offi- 
cials, tlie  Cuh^Ki^^s:.,  and  the  administration.  The  confusing  com- 
plexity, uitcertujuty,  appar»*Tit  duplication,  and  overlapping  objec- 
tives of  these  prograJJis  have  been  studied  by  many  able  people,  and 
a  \aricty  of  thoughtful  pn'po/aJs  have  been  made  or  arc  in  process 
for  theii'  improvemeift.       '  / 

All  of  the  proposals  which  have  boon  made  for  restructuring  of 
the  student  aid  programs— and  all  of  the  suggestions  which  may  be 
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offered  to  th\^  sublttnumitteo  In  the  coming  wetfL^— lla^e  one  tiling 
in  (*nnjmon.  None  of  them  uill  accomplish  an;^  impmvuiient  wortfi 
the  effort  involved,  unless  they  are  adequately  funde,d. 

Therefore,  tli.e  problem  of  adequate  funding  is  our  first  priorit\  Xoi 
att^:ntion  in  reviewing  student  aid  legislation.  We  believe  tliat^iow 
is  tlio  time  to  i-ecognize  that  this  is  not  simplv  a  problem  for  the 

,      Appropriations  Committee,  All  tlie  pa^t  ,nnd'  future  promises  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  remain  empty  rlietorio  until  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  estabiisiies  i5l!.0G'fc>  n.s'a  true  entitlement. 
We  already  have  the  precedent  of  educational  benefits  undei  the, 

,  <5I  bill.  If  veterans  can  know  with  cei-taintv  uhat  assistance  fhey 
will  receive  so  that  they  can  make  their  planV  accoulini,dv,  why  not 
every  needy  student  wjicse  family  cannot  afford  to  meet  the^costs 

'  "    of  colleges? 

'"^  Oon^'ajllpias  already  provided  one  entitlement  in  existing  student 
'  aid  programs  :^tho  entitlement  which  assures  lending  institutions  an 
a^pqnati*  profit  fur  their  particifjation  ih  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
^jram.  Wo  believe  that  the  top  priority  in  ameiullng  the  autSiori/.ln«- 
legislation  siiouid  be  to  assure  that  students  wiW  have  adequate  re*^ 
sources  from  the  package  of  grants,  loans,  and  work-studv  oppor- 
tunities made  available  from  Federal,  State,  and  in=.titutional  funds. 

Our  second  priority  is  that  the  legislation  clearly  recoirnizes^the 
mterrcjationshjip  between  student  aid  and  instifiiitionaf  hUppurt. 
There  is  a  false  dichotomy  in  the  assumption,  that  the  two  arcijep.  ^ 
aratc  issues.  Student  aid  is  used  to  reimbur.se  institutions;  institu- 
tional aid  is  iised  to  help  ifnprove  the  education  offered  to  studejits. 
Botn  aiT  part  of  the  same  stream  of  education  funding.  Total  Fed- 
eral reliance  on  student  aid  w-ill  not  assure  iAini  students  will  con- 
*  tmue  to  have  quality  institutions  to  attend.  Some  such  assurances 
^  from  the  Fedoi-nl  Government  are  critically  important  today  as  edu- 
cational costs  continue  .to  risv^  sharply,  as  manv  States  cut  back  their 
higher  education  budgets,  and  as  major  sources  of  private  givin"^  are 
devastated  by  the  economic  shimp.  Public  and  paiiicularly  pi^vate 
institutions  are  finding  iJiat  their  quality  and  their  very  Survival 
are  tlireatcned  as  tiiese  ciiciimst<inccs  force  them  to  cut^back  pro- 
gifims  and  staff,  inci-ease  tuition  and  fees,  and  defer  es^^ential  main- 
tenance. ^  -    — — 

I  am  awai-e^tliat  tlie  chainnan  Jjas  served  notice  that  he  is  not 
convmceTf  by  this  argument,  and  that  he  intends  to  separate  the 
i^sne  of  institutional  support  ^rom  the  subcommittee's  considera- 
tion of  student  aid  issues.  We  respect  this  desire  to  focus  on  student 
aid  at  this  time,  but  I  would  like  to  stipulate  that  at.  a  later  date  we 
will  argue  as  strongly  as  we  can  that  student  aid  and  institutional 
aid  are  inseparable  facets  of  the  fundamental  goal  of  cquali;rin«' 
educational  opportunity.     ^-..I^^    -  ^ 

■'vjy?)!!^  ^^^^  comment  now  more  specificallv  on  II.R.  3471,  first 
on  BOG  s. 

I  have  already  emphasized  the  need  to  provide  a  true  entitlement 
for  basic  giants  so  that  students  will  know  what  Federal  aid  they 
can  expect  in  the  light  of  their  financial  circumstances.  In  addi- 
V    t^??aJ^,  urgent  need  to  increase  tlie  maximum  award  for 

\    lihOGr  s.  The  present  $1,400  figure  obviou&lv  needs  adjustment  to 
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reflect  increabcd  cost^^  which  %\ould  i^i'sc  tlio  ma:iimuin  to 

W<ween  $1*600  and  $2,000.  Any  new  figure  ^t^tablitihtd  should  pro- 
vide iov  periodic  .cost  of  living  adjustments: 

The  maximum  established  in  ILR.  3i7J  clearly  falls  short,  far 
bhoix  of  tht%niinimurH  cu.^t^  of  attending  aay  pobt&ecuudaiy  institu- 
tion today.  In  i\}7^-To.  lioninotructional  iX):>ti>  for  commuting  students 
averaged  $i,600  ajul  for  resident  .students  thev  averaged  $1,900,  at 
both  public  and  pi  hate  ini>titutiou&.  In  adillition,  tuition  and  fees 
leveraged  $i-iO  at  piibllc  iiVtitutions  and  $1,950  at  private  institu- 
tions- -        •         *  . 

Tu  reduce  the  mciximum  would  reprtovnt  a  serious  and  ti*oubling 
retreat  from  the  original  goal  of  the  BEOG  ^  program,  which  Avas 
to  provide  acce^b*tu  pubtjs^^condaiy  education  for  all  qualified  stu- 
dentij.  Lowering,  the  iuaximum  grant  from  $200  to  $100  would  fur- 
ther  dilute  the  effecti\e  targeting  of  Federal  funds,  unless  a  true 
entitlement  is^pro\idetl,  bince  it  woidd  significantly  increase  the 
number  of  students  receiving  marginal  awards. 

The  postfcccuiidan  tomnumlty  generally  supports  the  provision  in 
ILK.  3171  for  reiuov  of  family  assets  from  con5>ideration  for  BEOG 
eligibility;.  A  similar  pioposai  hai>  been  laadc  by  Eepresentative  Quie, 
Hero  again,  lioneycu  tht  rc|^»ult  could  be  a  reduction  in  funds  iivail- 
ablc  to  the  rieedie.->t  ^tutkntcs — unle>ss  a  true  entitkinent  is  piX)videJ. 

^Most  a.-.->ociatIyn.->  Mipport  deletion  of  (ho  BEOfi  half-cost  limita- 
tion, ^Uuch  labt  vrcckV  Caniegio  Council  report  describes  as  incon- 
Mjtcat  with  the  prugram"^  major  objecti\c  of  ensuring  equality  of 
oppf^rtuhity.  ^Vliile  the  half-co&t  limitation 'i-educes  the  grant  for 
«->tudenti>  from  luu -Income  famllicb  attending  low-Cost  public  iustibb 
Uoiu>  and  btudent.^  iiyiu  lower  ihlddle-income  families  attending  pub- 
lic cunmuuiity  college^-,  it  does  not  affect  eligible  students  attending 
high  cost  institufcion^i. 

A  true  entitlement  would  eliminate  tlie  need  for  the  present  com- 
liiiix  ^chedulo  foi  redialug  grantt^  when  iiusufticlcnt  fundb  are  appro- 
prialetl.  ILK.  3471  [n«»\  lile»  a  ratable  redaction,  under  which  students 
with  cl  d  uavl\e  the  same  porcentage  of  their  entitlement 

a.->  those  vvjth  the  hnM  need.  Absentjt  true  entitlement,  it  would  be 
more  equitable  tu  piovidT'  a  floaiting  ceningradjusting  the  muximmn 
awaid  dowuwaid  to  iujuxiutrate  the  available  appropriation  on  those 
with  the  leabt  ability  tu  pay.  ^ntli  nn  automatic  entitlement,  how- 
ever, the  resultant  ceitaint^'  of  funding  woald  provide  important 
a.-i>uranco  of  ac^i.^-taiu-u  not  only  for  the  neediest  students  but  for 
those  froni  liard-prc-.-ed.  middle-income  fnmilies  as  vvelL 

IT.R.  3t71  prov  Idf^  a  trigger  inechanism  for  funding  of  BEOG'.s 
which  first  requiri'>  funding  of  SEOa%>  at  $200  million  and  CWS  at 
fuirauthoii/ation.  It  in  highly  daslniblc  to  tie  the  funding  of  these 
programs  together.  However,  the  method  proposed  presents  an 
anoirudy  ;  since  the  bill  elsewhere  requires  that  a  student  must  receive 
a  BEOG  kfoie  bei  umin^r  eligible  for  an  SEQG,  it  would  therefore' 
be  meaniiiglebb  to  fiuul  SEOG  b  at  any  level  unless  BEOG's  were  also 
funded. 

Witli  regard  to  SEOG's,*H.R.  3471  would  substitute  for  the  present 
^app]tmvutal  educational  opportunity  grants  an  entirely  new  progi  am 
of  .Mippleiju  ntal  giants  based  on  merit.  The  authorization  of  $200  mil- 
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lioii  wvnld  p^uviut;  Xull-cubt  bcliuki-biilp:*  to  an  CijUunited  40,000  &tu- 
deiits— from  a  population  of  1.5  million  eligible  for  BEOG W who 
would  receive  award*  uvci-aging  $4^000,  compared  with  the  approx- 
imately 350,000  students  with  awards  averaging  $000  under  the  cur- 
rent progi'am. 

In  .^Ue^TvOf  tlio  ^Jupstlctiis  wliiih  liavc  been  raic^ed  wiicerning  the 
objeclivity  of  standard  tcstt>  of  acudennc  prqfiii.^c,  the  prublom  of  how 
students  \youId  bo  i:^Iccted  for  buch  a  pro^fpain  j.^  not  adequately 
answered  in  the  bill.  Tlio  proposal  would  al-o  create  a  tremendous 
gap  between  the  level  ot  imyments  tu  teludi)iit^  i-ecelvincj  full-cost 
merit  scholai'ships  and  other  needy  students  ixicoiviiig  BECK^/b.  This 
raises  a  troublesome  issue  Of  public  ^lolicy.  Consider  Uie  case  of  two 
students  m  identical  need,  one  of  whom  receiver  a  $60u  BfiOG  wliilu 
the  otner  receives  a  $.>,000  SEOG.  Or  the  -^notclf'  effect  occunin^^ 
when  family  income  is  a  few  dollars  over  BEOG  cligibilitv  stand- 
ards, tnei-eby  losmg  any  chance  for  an  SEOG  which  nught  be 
awarded  to  a  student  whoso  family  income  is  a  few  dollai-s  les«. 

In  snmmaiy,  the  proposal  for  merit  scholai>hips  ii>  worthy  of 
senon«  consideration  but  should  l>o  separate,  v<o  feel,  from  the  ques- 
tion of  student  aid,  tlio  question  of  providing  adequate  assi^tanco  to 
all  tnosc  who  need  it* 
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^  i^^  ^^^"^^  ^^^^  climlnato  the  cun-ent  hibtitutional  «'base 

of  the  bEOG  program,  since  awards  would  be  made  directly  to  the 
student  The  subcommittee  should  carefullv  iron.sidei  the  implications 
of  this  step' for>  the  whole  student  aid  system. 

We  believe  that  it  is  important  to  retain  something  rebcmbling  the 
current  SEOG  program  as  a  supplemental  source  of  assistance  fur 
low-  and  middle-income  students  jUtending  moderate-  and  higher- 
'  priced  institutions.  At  the  same  time  the  prpgnim  should  W  im- 
VYosc^d,  iver'cut  studies  have  identified  inequities  in  the  State  alloca- 
tion formula  and  the  system  for  regional  panels  which  recommend 
institutional  awards.  Representative  Quic  ha.s  suggested  that  institu- 
tioiis  bo  given  fle.vibilify  tb  transfer  funds  betwceii  SEOG,  CWS, 
o^^^Hr^^^-  sft^r^re  ^ions  jiav.o  been  nmde  for  coordinating 

SEOG's^oro  closely  \rith  BEOG's,  witli  the  former  covering  instruc- 
tionycr  costs  and  tlie  mttof  noninstructidnfd  co:5tb.  The:50  suggestions 
^^..jjimtjcmofulxonsixleratl^  -      .^,_..„^. — 

On  SSIG's,  U.K.  3171  proposes  a  f uilher  cxf>ansion  of  this  pro- . 
gram  from  the  current  authorization  of  $oO  million  in  new  awards 
annv.ally  to  a  level  of  $200  million. 

We  certainly  favor  .the  concept  of  expanding  SSIGs.  However,  a 
ma]or  enlargement  of  the  program  as  an  Inbtrument  of  national  policv 
np^o^c^anlj;  raises  questions  as  to  the  mlaimum  requirements  which 
^  *?noulfl  tie  imposed  to  assnvo  that  national  objectives  are  met.  It  would 
^  seem,  for  example,  that  such  aid  should  bc\ivailable  tu  students 
attending  both  public  and  pilvato  inhtitutions,  although  some  State 
p^ogiums  are  c^irrontly  limited  to  students  in  priv  ate  in.stltutions  and 
others  arc  intended  only  for  those  attending  public  institutions.  Only 
a  few  States  provide  portable  scholarships  for  students  attending 
J^Ht^^  State  college^.  The  Carnegie  Council  recommends  that  porta- 
bility be  a  Federal  requirement  fur  participation,  in  onlcr  to  avoid 
an  adverse  effect  on  intei^tate  student  migration.  Another  approach 
^     wbuld  be  for  all  States  to  accept  the  eligibility  of  in-migrant  students. 
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Possibly  Pedttral  inceiith**}*  ruthcr  than  ro^uaeiiieiits  coukl  Ik3  Ufeefnl 

The  allocation  formula  for  SSIG's  proposed  in  ILK.  3171  raises 
corrtplex  is^ue*?  wKu^i  demand  malybU.  In  effect  it  provides  a  block 
grant  to  be  u&ed  at  tlio  States  uiscrctioiijor  grants,  work-study  pro- 
grams/or  for  providing  additional  capacity  at  no-tiiltiou  institutioiis. 
Cerfainlj  tliere  are  other,  to  us  eqaally  legitimate,  policy  prefereuccb 
\yhiclitlio  bilHvould  foreolobo  to  tiiu  Statci?;  for  example,  maximi/.Ing 
ikid  to  low  incouic  students^  encouraging  enrollment  at  low-cost — as 
distinct  from  no-tuition — inbtittitionb,  or  minimizing  the  tuition  gap 
between  public  and  private  inbtitutionis,  Moreover,  the  factors  con- 
tained in  the  allocation  fornufla  generate  widely  varying  results  in 
different  States,  duo  to  the  extreme  differences  among  different  States 
and  ix^i<ions  in  pobtbooondary  enrollnitiuts  relative  to  population,  pu- 
pate college  emoUment  in  relation  to  public,  tuition  levels  and' avail- 
able places  in  public  institutions,  and  pei^sonal  income.  Under  the 
proposed  formula  some  States  might  receive  little  or  no  funding- 
primarily  those  with  a  high  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  pii- 
vato  institutions.  Tho^o  benefiting  the  niost  wonld  pr^>bab]y  be  We'^t 
em  States  with  fev<  private  colleges  and  high  enrollment  leveL  com- 
pared to  theii*  generally  small  populations. 

Oa  the  subjcLt  of  special  progi'ams,  H.K.  3471  adds  veterans  iv- 
^'iinmtk  (if  special  .services,  increases  thefeutliorization  to  $125  milKou, 
and  amends  the  definition^oi  disadvantaged  students  to  include  Ihnlti  d 
EnglLsh-bpeaking  ability.  While  these  stej^s  appear  desirable,  analy^I^:* 
is  needed  to  determine  whether  the  nd3ition^[j\cterans  to  the  eli^ri- 
bility  p6ol  woukl  have  the  adverse  effect  v>f  icitucing  .services  to  onr- 
rpnt  eligible^,  ruithtu  .>tudy  is  al=>o  needed  to  determine  flie  imiuct 
on  veteraub  of  ending  the  veterans  cost  of  instruction  program  a> 
pr-.poscd. 

*  f*.  the  loan  programs,  ceilainly,  with  the  growing:  problem  of 
defaults,  the  escalating'Fcderal  costs  for  interest  suhsidich  and  insur- 
ance payments,  and  the  administrative  })roblpm.s  and  scandals  arI^Ing 
out  of  the  complexit;v'  of  the  FISL  pro/^ram,  now^  Is  the  time  to  reform 
and  simplify  the  entire  structure  of  the  lonn  programs. 

Tt  would  appear  desirable  to  move  in  the  direction  proposed  by  . 
H.K-  ^4t1,  placing  baijlo^  rosponsibilitJv:_an_lhaJS^ 
affencicivS.  At, the. same  time,  we  believe  It  is  essential  to  retain  The 
chgibillty  of  nonf^ofit  educational  instItution.s  ah  lenders.  Some  Stafe-^ 
also  now  have  diieci  lending  authoritv.  and  others  are  in  the  proi  os.^. 
of  seeking  it.  Therefore,  wo  strongly  oppose  the  provision  of  II.R. 
GlrTl  which  would  limit  eligibility  strictly  to  commercial  lenders. 

"Wojrecognize  that  there  liave  been  abuses  of  the  lending  authoiify 
by  some  institutions  in  the  past*  and  that  ti*ihter  rostricfions  on 
eligibility  nmy  be  desirable.  The  Office  of  E^hication  has  jtist  nmdv 
jecommendations  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  the  couhortltiru  on 
financing  higher  education  is  considerim?  a  scries  of  eligibility  itoi  la 
including  the  size  of  the  institution  and  the  adequacy  of  its  full-tlmo 
financial  aid  staff."  ...... 

Such  provisions  would  qualify  those  institutions  with  yjartlcular 
need  for  student  credit:  the  higher  cost  collei?e.s  and  universities  s\\ih 
national  student  bodies  and  a  major  emphasis  on  giaJuate  education. 
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Tn  orcler  to  admit  ami  hitpurt  ili/pi-so  btiuleiit  bodies,  tlieso  institu- 
tions Iiave  special  neodb  for  s^tiidont  cnnllt  that  most  State  guarantee 
agencies  ai*o  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet.  Sucli  institutions  also  have 
the  profespioaal  capability  and  fiit^ncial  sopliistication  required  to 
m>t  as  lendois,  and  should  Ji)e  penijjtj^ed  to  continue  in  this  capacity. 
10  i-ender  them  inoligiblcf  %  thD  ,t)ix)/?ram  woul^,  in  off^,  force 
H^^^r  out-^f  •Stntc\stu(Ionts  ^tt^^^*^^^*  about  in  search,  of  a  loan  at  a 
time  ^i'heji  credit  conditions  mlllve.bank  loaub  an.  uiicerlaintv  even  for 
students  Jipin  withm  the  i^tate.  * 

H.K.  3471  rettiins  tlio  dual  nature  of  the  curront  guarantecd  loan 
proCTiim^  which  provides  both  suUidizod  loan^  J^or  students  with 
family  income  under  $15,000  (or  higher  if  the  Institution  affirms 
ue^d),  and  unsubsidized  loans  for  all  otJiei-s.  Thib  is  one  source  of  the 
program  9  cost  and  complexity.  The  Carnegie  Council  suggests  that 
interest  subsidies  not  only  lend  thcuisehes  to  abuse  and  inequities,  but 
are  inconsistent  with  tlio  view  that  a  good  student, loan  program 
«?houId  provide  only  bupplomoutal  ajjbibtancc  for  needy  students  and 
^hould  serve  as  a  major  form  of  assi5:tanco  only  for  students  from 
midfllc-  and  upper  income  familici,  who  cannot  qualify  for  grants. 
The  ^uV/Comimttee  sliouKl  exanuno  tliis  issue  before  continuing  the 
loan  <;iibsidy. 

^  In  tJiis  connection,  the  draft  position  paper  of  the  National  Asso- 
'•'fttion  of  Student  Fiituni,;al  Aid  Aduiinistrators  suggests  that  the 
fflb?idy  be  olunmatcd,  but  that  boirowei-s  be  allowed  to  i-cqucst  that 
mfe>'est  dunng*the  in  school  period  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern-  ' 
inent  and  added  onto  the  principal  uf  Ihe  note  at  termination  of  stu- 
i\m  ^tafii5.  Whdo  this  would  involve  an  iiiitiitl  Federal  expense  to 
advance  interest  cosl.>,  i-opayjnenfs  would  create  a  revolving  fund 
whToh  woidd  i\?9uire  no  fui-flior  Fcdoi-al  appropriation,  and  the  cur- 
rent heavy  subsuly  costs  would  eiul. 

Tlio  bill  under  consideration  would  sin^iplify  the  special  allowance  * 
for  bankf?  from  the  nit?.sent  cumbei-somo  ratc-setting  procedure  to  a 
*?imp]o  formula  based  on  tlio  90-day  average  <ff  Tieasury  bills.  This  , 
seems  U'desirable  "itsform". 

I'LR.  3471  would  also  reduce  tlio  limit  on  loans,  and  the  Chairman's 
nhvrnns  intent  heixj  is  to  dccmphasi;{o  loans  as  a  factor  in  student 
assi.<itmice.  We  share  hia  concern  with  the  lapid  growth  gf  student 
deljt  ^itt.-.iwcnt  y^a^^^bul  jJiGJinijdLciAtJjfii  of  this  trend  demands 

senoui;  attention.  -  

.  n'>t*'''«^ver,  it  is  not  clear  what  the  full  impact  of  lowering  loan  ceil- 
ings would  l>c.  It  could  cause  immediate  hardships  in  the  case  of 
<itudent5?  m  high  cost  graduate  or  professional  schools,  for  example— - 
parf^r^"larly  if  linked  with  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  niiml)er  of  SEQG 
recipients. 

lij?.  3471  al^  proposes  to  discontinue  the  Xatioiml  Direct  Student  . 
Loaji  Progmm,  and  to  transfer  funds  now  administered  by  paiticipat- 
i^ff  institutions  to  (hem  for  use  in  their  own  student  loan  programs. 
VVHiili^  the  need  fur  simplification  and  consolidation  of  the  loan  pro- 
grams IS  undoubted*  it  may  be  premature  to  close  out  NJDSL  until  it 
r-^f-Iear  tlmt  other  mforms  are  in  place  to  assure  the  i-eady  availabilitv 
of  loan  funds.  The  subcommittee  may  want  to  review  alternative 
prripovalH  being  drafted  by  the  consortium  fui  conforming  the  terms 
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and  couditioiui'of  the  two  c\l»tlug  pio^|t\in&.  Sucli  a  &jntliosis  of  the 
too  prpgranib  itjiuuvo  tlio  aiuiohronibtic  NSDL  intoicat  rate 

of  3  porceilt  whicLILll.  3471  would  coiithiuo.  It  would  xilso  discon-  , 
tiViuoldan  canctilhition  pruvidloJi:*  wliich  have  outlived  tlioir  useful- 
ness. '  .     '  ' 

ILIi.  3471  placeij  nuijor  omphabib  ou  tlu>  collegd  \vork-sttidy  pix)- 
grani^  sigiiifivuntly  iiicreai>uig  it^  autlionzatl^in^hanging  ?lie  State 
allotinent  ioniiulu  to  u  luore  uquitallu  piopoitiunal  ciuxjllment  basis, 
adding  a  new  job  creation  progiani  and /eiiuiriug  payment  of  the 
rainimuHMvago. 

These  am  useful  Iuipit)veiuenti>,  although  the  pix^po^d  increases  in 
authorizations  fall  hubbtantiallj  short  of  estimated  need.  The  $48P 
million  level  piopo^scd  in  Fiscal  rear  1977,  for  example,  which  would 
be  allotted  in  auidemio  ^ear  1977-78,  is  at  least  $100  million  short  of 

!)anel  reconunendatiojis  for  the  uintnt  academic  >ear.  Tlie  proposed 
evel  is  eyea  more  unrealistic  since  the  bill  would  remove  any  need 
i*equiremenfc  from  work-study* 

wo  oppose  the  olimiaatiou  of  prefoience  for  students  in  greatest 
Ihiancial  need.  "Wyik  htudy  is  an  essential  component  of  student  aid^ 
packaging,  and  opejiing  up  the  piogram  to  all  income  levels  would 
unJemune  thi*  conct^it,  onlays  ftuids  svere  sufficient  tg  nieet^he  total 
demand.  While  empliatically  concurnn«:  with  the  Chaiman%  priil^ 
ciple  that  work-study  oppoiiuuities  should  be  available  for  all,  we 
believe  that  students  wlio  must  have^  woik  opportimities  in  order  to 
continue  tlu^ii  eilucatton  should  have  Hi-st  priority  on  available  jobs. 

It  may  bo  Uiat  thersolution  to  this  dilemnui  is  provided  in  the  bilVs 
imaginative  propySal  fi^r  a  job  ciwtlun  program  to  assist  institutions 
in  paying  the  cuhl|of  finding  and  creating  jobs  in  the  locality.  If  this 
proves  effective,  eiiuugh  jol^  might  bo  created  boUi  work-study  and 
otherwise — so  that  thea-e  would  l*e  m  Jiecd  to  i^ation  employment* 

I  would  just  likfe  to  conmient  bj^Iofly  on  several^ sections  of  part  F, 
the  giMieml  pi-ovislons  relating  to  student  assistance.  progi*ams.  Sec- 
tion 193 fa)  provides  for  cuntinuatjofi  of  the  *3  percent  administratn^e 
cost  allowance  for  in^titutlon-bascd  grant  programs  and  CTVS/We 
believe  that  this  allosviince  should  be  extended  to  tlie  BEOG  pix)gram, 
which  demands  a  gmit  deal  of  the  time  and  attention  of  student  aid 
officers  in  tenito  of  intei  view  ing  students  and  collecting  and  proQ<>ss-  ^ 
ing  of  Infonuatlon  and  applIaUlons,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
pro^jram  i^  not  ''campus  based."  Our  data  on  the  extent  of  adininis, 
^'tnrtrm  '^^^^-Hm^^^^^-t^^v^^  j^^^  ^^,*y^'^tJr■^^"^^  *>J^yrccnt  would  fee 
u  more  ivjiscuiable  allowanc/  taking  into  account  the  *^'packaging7  ^ 
responsibilities  of  the  institutions.       -  ^  \      ^  , 

The  genemUpi*ov  isions  also  direct  the  National  Institute  of  Ednca- 
(luu  to  Mihdutt  I'Xfn^r  I  mental  progiaina  concerning  tha  effect  of  open 
adnusslon  of  no-tultlon  politicks  on  student  acxx^^H  an^  choic^  and 
institutional  viability,  a.s  well  as  reiieai-ch  on  bias  free^iest^.  These 
cjuestions  should  have  a  high  pnoiity  on  NIE  s  agenda*ilth(/ugh  we  ^ 
have  a  reservation  In  piinciplo  alH)ut  adding  Incieasiiig  earnyliks  and 
directives  to  IsIE';?  genenil  ivsoni-ch  authority. 

In  snmi/iary,  It.K.  3 171  would  etfect^  a  number  of  undoubted  im- 
provements In  current  student  aid  legislation.  It  would  also  bring 
aliout  some  major  shifts  in  public  policy  -(he  lowering  of  BEOG 
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m.txhmini  awiinid,  tho  .•>uljstitutIon  of  a  morit  scholatsliip  program 
for  StOG's,  and  tho  proliibltioix  of  educational  institutions  from 
confm^mg  thcii^olimbility  ao  lenders.  Wo  liavo  grave  copcoi:ns  that 
'  •idi  changes  would  ha ve  the  rGvdrso  pf  the  effect  intended :  That  they 
^<;ouM  seriously  limit  accei>b  to  pobti^econdary  education  for  needy 
'•^pitpfs  and  threaten  the  continued  o\Uteuce  of  private  institutions 
aikl  ^ftTH-  contribution^  of  educational  diversity  and  student  chqice. 
^I'Jor  the^o  reasons  we  believe  it  is  especially  Important  for. the  sub- 
<  <»fn'^uftee  to  coL^idcr  the  principal  recommendations  of  other  organi- 
?'U'niis  and  study  groups  boforo  marking  up  tho  bill  Some  hnportant 
^  i-ct^onuncndationi  have  only  been  made  within  Uio  last  few  days.  For 
example,  tho  Carnegie  Councirs  recommendation  to  add  a  tuition 
mrset  pi-ogram  to  SSIG's  to  implement  the  recent  report  pf  the 
Natumal  Council  of  Independent  Colleges  and  .Uiurersities  is  an 
important  proposal  which  de^erves.careful  attention.  So  does  the  idea 
^  rSf ^^^S  BLOG's  to  the  national  average  of  noninstructional  costs. 

I  ho  Carnegie  suggestion  of  a  national  student  loan  bank  should 
he  con<^KTerotltpgcther  with  tho  xxjcommendatlon  w<hich  will  soon  bo 
marlo  by  tlio  ®fti3ortium  OA  Financing  Higher  Education  for  consoli- 
flaring  tho  loan  programed  Jl'ith  a  binglo  set  of  interest  rate^  repayment, 
gnirc  and  determent  prol1c,ions,  clarifying  ll)#  role  of  institutions  as 
'crdei^s,  and  under  certain  donditjons  giving  thein  access  to  capital 
thjough  full  use  of  tlic  services  of  tho  Student  Loan  Marketing 
A«^Citttion.  In' hdtlitioh,  ACE  h  developing  a  proposal  for  an  educat 
lion  wurity  fund  to  encourage  saving  in  advance  for  future  educa- 
li'>nnl  robts,  with  parental  contribytioiAs  invested  in  public  and  private 
^ecuritio:5.  ^W  hope  to  h!  able  to  present  Ihis  proposal  to  you  \viXhin 
afftwi%veeks.  ^ 

All  of  these  proposals  mso  issues  of  great  importance  and  com- 
pirTify  whjcii  require  (he  niost  careful  analysis.and  discussion  in  tlie 
iveeks  aheAd.  The  American  Council  on  Education  stands  ready  to 
J  provide  any  assistance  we  can  ii-endor  to  tho  i>ubcommitteo  as  it  begins 
^        the  1  nlical  task  of  writing  the  Education  Amendments  of  1^73.  ' 
Ur,  OTLviLU  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.vSaunders- 
Mr.  Evshloman,  do  you  havo  any  questions?  . 
Mr,  EsKLEinor.  Yes,  I  havo  two  or  three*  * 
^    T  want  to  ask  of  tWs  witness,  the  same  as  I  asked  former  witnesses, 
would  your  organisation  siipport  Uie  carryover  of  unused  BEOG 
tnoney  to  noxt  ycar*s  BEOG  award,  which  conceivably  could  raise 
that  to  $1,400?  , 

^r.  S^rp: wircR  Yrs,  we  wouH,  Sfir.  iSshleraan.  Wc  fed  it  Tvoitf d  t)o 
tho  ix»st  thing  that  coyld  happen  to  Uie  program  at  tho  present  tune 
If  It  rould  roaoh  the  nja.\inuini  iscliedulo  and  provide  full  payments 
Muder  Mio  program.  It  would'provido  tho  JSrst  real  test  of  tho  effective- 
no^v  of- tlie  liEOG  program.  Wo  feel  that  a  good  cause,  a  major  cause  ^ 
of  the  uudcrutilization  m  the  program  wludi  now  exists  is  they  fact 
t  int  awards  havo  been  so  insufficient  and  at  such  low  loveK  Wo  tliink 
tho  dis(Tibnlion  of  the  funds  tmdor  tho  current  ycTar  as  provided 
as  required  by  tho  law  would  1)0  a  treptonddus  waste  of  tho  money 
,  and  an  ineffective  iiso  of  student  aid  funds. 
.  '  5p  ^fif*  jwrticai  sense  of  doing  tho  most  good,  we  tlunk  tlie  objec- 
^'C/^T^    P*'**™!^-^!^^  iS  tho  overi'iding  one. 
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Mi%  EsitLpuN.  Sccoiul.  I  am  sure  yon  liavo  studied  Mf-  0'^'^^?:^*^ 
.  till  more  tlmi^  bavo  up  to  now.  Would  it  bo  truo  that  under  Mr. 
Oaiai-ft  s  bill,  if  the  student  is,  say,  of  average  ability  but  a  vcrj^ 
needy  frc^linran,  hocuuldffct  enough  mon^y  to  attend  a  high-cost  ui- 
.stitutioii,  or  arujvt  we  in  elfect  with  this  bill  channeling  ail  needy  stn 
cbnts  into  low-cost  histitutioiis?  '  ^  -  '        .  ,^  • 

TiIr..SA0NDEnSvifhat  would  bo  my  concern  m  Mr,  OHaras^^ 
P65>al  for  iiEOCfb,  a^i  I  said  in  my  teslimony,  it  sqems  to  mo  the 
main  echolai-bhifc  idea  is  a  very  important  one.  I  would  lilce  to  see  it. 
.  X  think  it  is  an  Idea  which  can  bo  sopamtod  from  the  question  or  uuh 
wo  prorido  for  bffective  and  adequato  Oiislstance  to  all  student**  who 
need  it  to  gft  to  (^Uege.  ,     ,       '         ,  ^vi.  « 

Mr.  E6Hr.E3iA>i\  ^Vnd  the  third  question  is  very  general.  Of  all  the 
college  students  x-eceiving  aid,  what  bercentage  of  that  fe  loan  m  ? 
Mr.  SAXJxDjm  JackjCloYoulnibw?  ^ 
Mr.  HuGirEs.  Are  you  rtsking.in  tenns  pf  dollars? '  . 
*  air.  ^?SHLEMA^^  I  realize  that  is  a  very  general  question,  but  if  we 
are  conbldoring  abohdiing  loans  in  tliis  bill,  I  was  just  wondenng 
^''^hat  the  percentage-^  ^\ 
^  Mr.  SAiiXDEns.  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony,  Congrcssnaan,  tiiat 
tho  use  of  loans  is  i-eachin^  a  point  which  really  is  increasingly  a 
matter  of  soriour concern.  Inilividual  loans  is  excess  of  §1,000  Troro 
5  percent  of  FISL  loans  in  1968  and  now  account^for  over  43  percent 
of  all  loans,  and  59  per\:cnt  of  the  total  qlollaV  volume,  and  I  tluuk 
Jthis  is  <x  ' 

Jlr.  EsiiLEmx.  Are  you  saying  in  effect  that  students  are  making- 
institutions  or  students  are  maiking— too  much  use  of  loaiisl 

air.  Saunders.  I  am  saying  that  tho,  inadequacy  of  available  grant 
and  work-htudy  funds  has  njado  it— has  diannelcd  student  use  into 
loans,  and  to  tho  extent  that  loans  are  used  to  meet  the  expenses  of  very 
*f  low  inconio  students,  I  think  that  raises  a  very  serious  question  of  pub: 
he  poly>y.  In  effect,  what  you  are  doing  is  making  the  lowest  mcome 
,  •  M  u^enty,  if  you  are  e Aouragin/2;  them  to  uso  loans,  to  pay  two  or  throe 
time^  the  cost  of  their  edirsg^oii  as  a  wealthy  student  from  a  wealthy 
family.  *    ^   .  * 

Mr.  EsHLKMAK.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

OHar.\.  The  long  and  short  qI  it  is  tliat  the  pre^nt  program, 
tho  progiam  that  you  advocate,  tho  program  thai  I  ai^vocate,  will 
not  pennit  needy  &tudcnt.s  to  go  to  Jugh-cost  institutions  unless  we 
^     start  appropriatin^r  «•  lot  moro  money*  ^  _    _  ^ 

^fe,^^-i»;R^mLis  thfi  long  .and  f^hort  o{  ;t.  And.  i>ir. 


nmn.  1  cm  only  comment  that  tho  pi;csent  authorization  com(^  just  so 
close  but  not  quite  close  enough.  Again,  the  opening  phrase  of  section 
411  of  tho  Basic  EducaUonal  Opportunity  Grant  section,  says  "The 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  student  a  basic  grant  in  tho  amount 
for  which  that  stt^dent  is  eligible.*'  Tliat  is  an  entitlement.  And  then 
it  is  taken  away  in  tho  reduction  language.  It  is  like  saying  social 
security  payments  benefits  will  bo  paid  except  when  Congress  decides 
to  lower  tho  l)enefits.  •  ■  ,  . 

Air.  01L\tL\.  That's  right,  and  then  it  lets  the  admmistratioi}  de- 
termine what  shall  bo  tho  reasonably  expected  family  contribu- 
tiofi   *  . 
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/       ^fr.  O'ILmu.  A\'juch  they  then  promptly  pioceej  to  UbCVis  a  ration- 
^''-  >        device.  ; 

\;    '    Mr.  Sattxder^.  This  shoe  hornb  tho  jofficial  definition  of  need  into^ 
.    ^"^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^  0^  Management  and  Budget  feeL  it  will  allocate 
.for that TOJir.  ^  .  . 

Mr.  0  IL\ra/So  on  the.se  two  scores,  both  in  the  terms  .of  what  is  a 
reasonaW}-  expected  family  coutiibutionj  ^^hil;h  under  pixj^ent  sched- 
ules, IS  quite  unreasonable,  and  the  appropriations  level,  when  w.j 
give  with  the  one  hand  and  take  away  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Saundeks.  It  certainly  cqncorns  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  41^  sonieone 
who  has  had  a  part  in  some  of  the  rhetoric  that  Jias  been  throwji 
"around  in  i-ocent  yeai-s  about  the  need  for  equal  oppoitunities,  and  it 
]ust  seeins  to  me,  the  moi-e  I  think  about  it,  thai  we  have  got  to  be 
frank  with  everybody  ijnd  be  honest  about  wliat  \^e  are  trving  to  do. 
if  we  are  really  put  to  provide  adequate  assistance  to  suc^that  uver\ 
student  m  financial  need  has  tho  opportunity  fur  poi5t5)econdary  edu- 
cation, it  has  got.  to  be  on  the  basis  of  an  entitlement,  otherwise  you 
are  ]ust  kidding'ev^orybody. 

Mr.  O'Haiia.  YQirsee,\vliat  I  am.  trying  to  do  is  tone  down  the 
i1ietori,c^  bi?;causc, frankly,  I  doijlt  ,sc6  the  appropriations  to  meitt^tlie 
immediate  fo;^eeable  future,  and      what  I  trjled  to 
thj^  expoctatioii  a  little  bit,  in  other  words  to  say,  well, 
wo  make  no  pretjMise  that  we  lia^  e  enoudi  l^elp  liero  so  that  a  student 
can  attend  any  institution  lie  wants. 

Mr.  SACXDjajfis.  I  think  there  is  great  appeal  in  the  re<i(a«al  role  of 
at  least  assuring  that  a  student  has  the  oi^poriuultv  lo  get\o  the  door 
Ox  nn  iriStituliun  und  then  IhaL  tho  jni.\  of  FederaT-State-prifate^»- 

^  funding  comes  into  play,  which   '  *  _ 

i  think  tliere  is  a  certain  value  to  paying  this, 
all  righP,  we  are  going  to  make  surd,  that— and  ceiiainlvvthis  is  a 
niuoh  moro  realistic  expectation  and  i^i^mise  tp  jimke  untler  present 
curunistances  \vhatevcr  onr  goal  might^^,'  oi]r  iiltimate  {rbal— that 
evo!7  student  will  have  availablalo  hi/n^fficient  funds  sathat  he  tjan 
obtain  a  low-cost  education.  AtJeast  l/e  will  be  ablest  0  do  5o  if  he  takes 

advantage  of  a  job  opportunity  J 

Ml'-  Saxtxdkks.  Yes.  *     ^  \       *  ' 

Mr.  0'I-TAn.\.  That  is  a  lot  niore  idealistic  aspiration.  That,  is  not  my 
hna  goa  ,  you  undei'stand,  but  in  farmn  of  the  money  availabk^V— 
hkely  to  be  available,  Lajruffiondcuing  if  that  isn't  the  Kna^^prom- 

~rSo  wo  ought  to  be  makingrmther  than  the  

Mr.  EsHLKMAX,  ^Yill  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  0'IL\RA.  Yes. 

Mi^.  EsniJ^arAX.  In  tho  dialog  bctweoji  vou  and  ^Mr.  Sauuileiv, 
nnles.^  I  am  missing  the  point,  aren-t  we  ignoring  those  States  that 
liavo  a^rood  student  aid  program  now  and  many  of  them  do;  won't 
they  bridge  this  gap?  Wo  tend  to  talk  as  if  tlicre  is  no  State  student 
aid  prpgiiiin  m  existence.  Won't  that  bridge  the  gap  as  far  as  ffettine 
into  higher  cost  institutions? 

Mr.  SAUxnERS.  Well,  to  tho  extent  that  wo  build  up  SSIG's,  but 
XL^Tm,?^^^^  now  is  about  half  a  billion  out  of  the  total 

billion  student  assistance  bilk  isn't  it? 
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,    •  f    /  / 

.  /  .    Mr.  HtiGHES,  $0.5  billion. 

^  Mr*  SATjifDERs.  §6.5  billion.  ^ 

Mr.  EsiiLKWAK.  I  thiiik  you  find  diat  iialf  billion  lies  in  about  3 
or  10  States,  so  I  Juean  in  8, or  10  States  it  is  a  better  incture  than 
yoiiJiave  jkintcd.  '  "  - 

Mr.  8ap:^ders.  TI\>11,  that  is  tme^  but  tlmt,^o£.  coui-se,  gets  right 

basuv  to  tne  FeJeial  responsibility.  Tliero  are  a'ntunber  of  states  

Mr.  EsHJOiacAN.  It  is.  only  Federal-^-excuso  me-^ — 
'  Mr.  Satinders.  No^nOjitisn^tL  •     *  * 

Mr.  EsHtEMAN.  Is  tliis  solely  .federal  or  i^  this  a  joint  effort 
between  State  and  Federal  i  .  ^ 

^Ir.  Saunders.  It  is  a  joint  effort-,  certadnly. 

If^I  could  iust  comment  on  your  x-emarks-aboutamlity^^fr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  ccrtaiiilv  believe  that'we  ^hoi^jjd  be  as  realistic  as  posj:. 
sible,  but  I  would  lliioTo  mise  the  question,  of  vyli^tlmr  we  are. 
really^  being  reallbl^c  if  we  continue  to  accept  proportionate  reduc; 
tlonb  In  i?pont|ing  fur  higher  edueatiui  which  Have  occumd  over  tlie 
ki>t  few  ytaiY  and  thia  wai>  the  point  I  vfixa  ti-jing  to  audi^  nij;^lf 
to  iii  Jii.v  ^cytiniun^  lu  the  budget  committee  Ja&t  week,  poiatiyg  jout 
that  there  has  been  a  declining  pi-oiwrtiunate  45hftre^,af.:.|lj0 'Federal 
budget  gbing  to  higher  education,  and  I  am  not  bure  it  is^^ix^  for 
u;i  to  Asai,  yes,,  wo  oiiffht  to  ijit  there  and  accept  a  coutipuing  dfi^liife. 

Jlr.  C51Iara*  Well,  I  think  that  is  so,  but  I  have  Jto  tailor^ this  suit  to 
fit  the  cloth  a  little  bit.  I  can  design  a  progmm  right  ,ri6vv  that  \yill 
provide  the  full  coj>t  of  Ittotructioiv  for  eveiy  youngster  in  America, 
and  then  I  will  do  it  with  tongu^  in  cheek,. teiovvmg  ^ood  ,and  well 
^hat  appropiiatioaa  will  bo  a  ijinall  amount,  and  dieix  1  can  join  the 
•Icenenil  hurrah  in  ifig  it  i^,  ^he  danuiable  appropriations  process 
lluit  nuned  this  l«aatiful  program  of  mine.  I  doift  Imow*  if  thrit  is 
the  responsible  thing  to  do  or/not. 

^  Jlr^ltccHES.  Do  vou  tiling  there  is  any  precedent  to  go  by  here, 
Mr.  Chainnan,  in  tfie  Iwiiejits  for  the  veteraub,  in  terms  of  the  GI 
bill,  the  fact  that  theiti  i&j.nrst  of  all,  a  riepreseutati\e  allowance  for 
tiio  veteran  and  ajUa  there  is  a  legal  CTarantee  to  the  \  eterau  that 
^^_j)aymC'nts  willT^o  tuade  in  full?  Lsirt  that  the  authoiization,  a  prece- 
— "^^ilent  somewhat?  .  ^ 

Mr.  0'Har-\.  WelK  if  the  Congress  appropriates  the  money. 
Mr.HtjraiCES.  Thoy  have  nev^er  failed  to  do  it. 
Mr.  O'Hara.  No,'  they  havenV.  They  have  failed  ,to'  apj[)ropriate 
lots  of  other  fund?.  So  I  don't  know  that  there  is  an  exact*paral]el. 
I  don't  know  that  the  fact  that  I  write  a  bill  that  j3a3S  that  we  should 
.   do  it  Uiat  way  is  going  to  mean  that  it  will  be  done  that  way— ^ 

Mr.  SAt^-DERS.  Well,  as  I   ^  >  k  . 

Jfr.  O'IIar^v  [conljnuln*^].  espe94aUy  with  the  new  budget  concepts. 
Mn  Sai  NDERS  fcontiuuijig].  as  I  suggested  in  my  test  imonjt.  one 
oi  the  major  pmblexiia  that  v\^ha^e  vvitli  the  .student  aid  progjrains 
rijght  now  is  the  uncertaint;^5f  and  it  set^m^  to  me  .that  the  very  .high 
priority  for  dealing  v^Ith^that  plxjblem,  has  to  be  providing  Uicj  cer- 
tainty that  some  kind  uf  ashistanco,  namely  the  basic  giants,  is^  pro- 
vided and  assured,  and  certahily  w^e  air.'recognize  we  can't  .have 
o\erythlng  we  wanU  and  we  can't  meet  absolute  needs,  pr  total  needs, 
whatever  that  maj  U.  But  if  you  establish  the  B^IOG's  as  some^kind 
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of  ImsU:  p'hUi  thai  v^tt\ouv  Kliuttrtlic>  are  goliig  to  get  if  tlioy  meet 
ilm  eoi4JuIuh>,  tlivu  UMi  can  ijniLilke  the  wliole  studejit  aid  picture  to 
H  far  greurer  extent  tfmu  it  is  now. 

Mr/O'IIuu.  All  right,  tlien  I  will  a^k  ;vuii  the  question  I  asked  tlie 
people  ffuiH  U«j  Xatiuiiul  X-suclatiou  of  Student  Fijmncial  Assistance 
A»li.Uia>fiutor.H,  If  }\\*  wei-u  to  de.-.I*(a  tlio  progmin  to  autliorize  doing 
f}u?M>  tlanjrs  tJiftt  Iuuq  becji  talking  about  ijt  youi-  tcbtimony,  and 
iheit!  wiLs  i\  shortfall  in  tlte  appropriation^,  ^vliore  would  you  recom- 
meu«l  that  the  .hoilftill  .should  culm  out,  out  of  BEOG  s,  or  should 

iteomo  out  of  the  other  

Mr.  Bxt  smixSr  Well,  I  thnik  that  depends  on  wliat  you  are  aporo- 
priatin^  for  the  differetit  pi-ograms.  I  would  think  BEOG's  would 
lx>  the  fifht  piiority.  I  would  any  work  .study  and  State  student,  incen- 
tive jrrant^  w«aild  Ik?  the  next  priuriticb.  xYnd  (p  the  extent  that  those 
ftp  funded*  that  ^vuuld  lelicve  a  great  deal  of  preosure  on  SEOG^s. 
Theoretically  o\er  time,  as  the  Camej^ie  Council  reporl  {.mm  out,^ 
the  SEOG  progitini  could  very  well  bo  phased  out.  .Ui.^^'it  noW^we 
need  it,  but  t<^  the  extent  that  you  put  your  'jnonoy  on  iiEOG's  as 
hnC-gi  «u.t^.andun  woYk  stud>  and  Static  student  incentive  grants,  you 
mhxi^  the  need  certainly  for  SEOG's.  *  p 
,  ifn  OIIailu  Well,  then,  your  an^^wer  is  somewhat  diffoi-ent  than 
Mr.  SanipleV  answer  was, 

Savudyjib.  1  guei^  it  is.  ^ 
>Ir.  O'ltuiA.  Witii  respect  to  the  SSIG's  as  proposed  in  my  bill, 
your  tostlmonj  inJ/aUeb  trhat  the  State  would  not  liavo  the  option  to>  • 
n^f*  theiii,  to  u^e  the  SSIG  funds  to  make  need  based  grants  to  stu- 
d^nt,^.  I  would  whh  to  stale  for  tlie  record  that  that  would  certainly 
Ih*  one"  of  flid  options  a\aiIalilo  fo~^he  State  i^ceiving  SSIG  funds. 
Tlipy  cxnxU  tln>  fumU  to  make  grants  to  students  and  the  grants 
could  lie  need  based    could  not^. 

^Ir.  S  \rM)r.ns.  I  am  sorrr  if  I  gave  the  wrong  impression  in  t^sti- 
iMony.  I  meant  to  ref  ,  to  tlia  factors  involved  in  the  formula,  whicll* 
states  .Houie  specific  ttional  priorities,  and  I  wap  suggesting  tJiat 
th^n-  could  be  other  ii^tlunal  priorilies  that  could  bo  factored  into  a 
fonnulrt.  -  ,  o 

^  -Mr.  O'HaFuX.  And  in  the  formula  you  indicated  that  it  would 
<»porate  r«iOi^  unfairly  in  lhat  it  would  provide  the  least  money  to 
!ho>c  St4♦c^  hav  ing  the  highe:5t  proportion  of  their  students  attending 
.  inlsAte  in^titutiuns  and  the  most  money  for  thoi^c  States  having  tlie 
highe-f  ptiopoilion  of  .students  attending  public  institutions.  That 
\vould  U*  so  only  if  the  Statt;  having  a  large  proportion  of  its  students 
at  privatf^  institutions  does  not  provide  any  significant  help  to  those 
students  in  nwtin^^  the  costs  of  their  education, 
^fn  S  \  vxSziB.  That  would-bi>  tnio.  ,  v 

Mr,  OUJaua.  If  they  provided  a  lot.  of  help  tc  tho.^e  students  in 
prh-at*^  in,^f  itution*?,  then  they  could  veci^lvo  just  as  mucli.  I 

Mr.  Sai  xnntj?.  But  obviouslv  it  woijd  ho  of  no  help  to  them  early 
in  the  initial  yelir^  of  that  kind  of  a  program.  1  • 

Mr.  OJHahv.  Well,  if  they  inoi^e^ised  

Mr*  »^.\,rNn>EJiK.  To  ^he  extent  that  theyJiKsi^ased.  res. 
Mr.  <)^HAn.\.  The^flrst  year,  yes.  If  wo  hjfe'e  a  theoretical  St.ate  jx 
which  haii  almoi^t  all  of  its  fctudenls  in  private  institutions  or  by  far 
the  htff^d  proportion  of  them,  and  it  isn't  pmviding  anv  sign3ica|it 
help  ti>  them,  it  wqul,d  get  verj-  little  the  first  year  and  it  wotild  not 
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really  get  that  luuJi  mum}  unti)  it  started  making  a  greater  effort 
oivits  b%vn,  thatis  true, 

Well,  air.  Sauiubi':?,  th«aik  juu  \crj  much  fur  >our  testimony,  aad, 
Mr.  Hughes,  thaiilc  you  for  coming, 

Mr,  SAUNT^iias.  Thank  jou,  Mr,  Chainnan,  and  >vo  look  forward 
to  l)eing  of  any  assiiJtance.  ^  i 

[Tlie  following  letter  was  submitted  subsequently ;]  ^ 

^  Amehican'  CoxrscxL  or?  Hoiication, 

-  .         V    --WnmnsjionrD^a^i^urenr^^rl^U*  

IIou.  Jamcs  G,  D'Haua,  .       .  ^       .  >   

thainnan,  A^bcum1nttUt  on  VunUMixdary  Sdacatlon,  Cummlttet  on  EaucaUon 
and- ■JLa^or',  U.S.  JIou9e  of  Uet^resentaUvcij  Washington,  B.C. 
Df^'MR,  CiiAiflM.\*N  .  IbM  ii*  u  pruvlde  auppleiaeatal  infomatiua  on  several 
potu^.  raised  in       Marcl*  Li  tt^'dmony  l^rore  the  Subcomaiittee  ou  Post- 
iiecortdar^  EUucatloa :  -  ,  ^ 

1.  In  tcsinjartc  lu  juut  qwtijitiva  vu  priorities  fur  Ltidget  roductioa  ,of  student 
a^histmiue  prMgrami),  I  di»vui»»ud  vjuU  tljii  g^aat  jptugcucu^.  OX  vouffce  the  greatest 
pvtfAUai  Cfc  hudget  reducUvixa  iics  isx  tie  ii*tfrcfit  oubdid^es  and  special  latercdt 
aU*maftce  Xur  tht*  Gjuar^inteed  3Cudeat  Irt>an  Pr^gcam.  which  now  amount  to 
^i07  iDilliuu  and  jnaUoa  rcbpecUs  Jj,  Xhelr  total  of  mHUon  repre- 
.*itnw  the  fiifetest  gruHiiiK  aad  secuad  iaf„^»t  compo«e|>t  In  the  student  aid 
l»ttdi;ct,  and  leant  proquctive  la  terai^  aeedj'  «t^mt4».  Th^iB,  ameadment 
vt  Ute  curreut  ^utLortziag  lefiblatiua  ta  xe»*ace  iKa  rapidly  rlfilag  cost  would 
he  my  flrHt  priority  area  Xor  r^uctioas.  / 

2.  On  the  quesUon  of  carryover  of  BEOG  >fund?irom  FY  7i  to  the  FY  75 
appropriation,  I  \\ouid  like  io  add  une  furOiex  re%>n  JTor  support  of  ^i^dh  a  . 
carryover.  Grant  recipients  for  the  canrent  year  will  In  most  cases  be  the  \ 
rtxtpluati*  of  a«>iirds  aeJtt  year.  Therefore,  if  the  anused  Purtloa  of  BEOGs  is  I 
carranl  over,  it  Would  go  to  the  same  atudents  for  the  next  year  of  their  edn  \ 
ciUiun.  Awards  for  the  1975-7a  /ear  wlU  be  made  from  paymcnta  issued  by 
istrpiember  1075,  wJiectaa,  it  ^xli  funds  are  avt  carried  over,  they  would  entall 

a  rtftalculatiua  uf  awardij.  *^hlch  wuuld  not  be  rwlistribated  to  current  year 
«iudents  natn  Dv^itimbef.  Xhus,  it  appears  that  carrying  over  tlie  uauaed  BEOG 
fuiidj)  would  pruvid^  the  qulciest  ob  well  a^  most  elective  way  to  increase 
student  awards,  f  ,  ,  ^ 

0.  Brief  refer*.^ce  waa  made  at  the  March  12  hearlns  to  the  Issue  of  student 
.  h4tnKrnpicie»x  Oil  March  li      coUeague,  Sheldon  Stclnbuch,  testlfled  for  the 
Auictivau  jLMuacjl  vn  Edu^.aUwa  beft^re  the  Sabcummittce  on  Jadlclal  Improve 
meats  i/f  tliu  Sqnato  Judl^.iai:y  Committee  on  a  proposed  amendmeat  of  the 
bankruptcy  law  ns  it  relaiea  .to  aludent  loans,  and  I  enclose  a  .copy  of  our  atate- 

It  is  c^nr  puuu.m  that  the  proposal  set  forth  by  tlie  Commlaslon  on  the 
liunkriipt^^-y  l#a\i^.^  uf  iht*  VMf^l  States  present**  a  HesJlik^  workable  aad  cqult 
nui^  suloiiuu  {*>  Uio  incrt^iiMog  j^ruhlem  of  Btudt?ntA  who  have  discharged  their 
•fhugarion  u*  r^s{>a.f  cd'Kational  luans  by  declarlag  personal  bankruptcy.  The 
I.  «mDU.MMiim  f»  pfvl'^'^^al.  cmbiKlUnl  in  S.  ;j3.*j,  would  unlike  the  A4miaistratlon'^ 
i»r«aiv>sal— cover  all  educational  loana  and  would  j?rovlde  f^r  ausenslon  of  dU 
*i.arj;e  of  cduf  jiiumal  Wu  debtd  fur  live  years* 'providotl  that  undue  hardhhip** 
ijs  ti*d  lmp<5*?ed  on  the  debtor. 

I  w»^»ld  apprt^iute  having  ihU  letter  and  the  attached  statement  entered 
the  Iiearlni?  rc^^rd  followhag  roy  te.stlmony.  ^ 

Klnei«rely,  ^ 

Ohables  B,  Bavsdzob,  Jb,,  Director, 

•Enclosure, 

Statement  or  the  Amctcaw  CoTOCit  ^  BnucAtiox 

f  J<iii4i*a  r#>  Aoi*»rknn  AHi^oclatlon  of  Community  and  Jfnnlor  Colleges,  Ai^ierlcan 
A^N»>"mU«n  uf  ^late  Cwlieges  and  l*nlver»ltie3,  As&oclatlon  of  ^Tt^ult  Colleges 
and  Laiver»iUe>*,  Z^iaUonal  >l«oclatlon  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Affminiatrat^rs, 
and  National  Catholic  Education  Assoclntloa) 

Aff.  Chalmian  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  X  am  Sheldon  gtelnbach, 
Mait  Cwuii^l  «a<yAi<»*i*itaat  Dlrcctwr  of  GuvcmmenW  J^elat&&i  of  the  Ameri 
K,nu  CiuimU  on  Edatalion.  I  ap|)ear  here  t<^ay  on  lichalf  »^f  my  own  afe5o<:lation 
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mid  those  higher  educatlou  assoclntlohs  noted  on  the  co^er  bheet  ot  my  written 
statement. 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  an  assoclatiun  of  179  naUonal  and 
rogional  educatlntfal  nss^ations  and  of  1,380  institutiuu^  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  United  STfites,  has  specific  interest  in  clause  (S)  of  secUou 
4-o06(a)  proposed  hy  the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Law  of  the  United 
, !«  „  ^^"^^  suspend  discharge  of  educational  loan  debts  for  5 

J  ears  provided  that  *'uudue  hardship"  is  not  imposed  on  the  debtor. 

Present  law  excepts  educational  debts  f  rom>dIscharge  only  where  the  debtor 
ims  obtained  the  loan  through  fraudulent  representation  of  his  linancml  condi- 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  student  bank- 
ruptcies In  testimony  delivered  two  weeks  ago,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
li  I  „„  that  btudent  loan  bankruptqles  have  grown  -from  1,S42  totalling 
$10  million  In  >  Y  1072  to  2,914  totalling  $3.8  million  in  FX  1974."  One  should 
note,  however  that  as  a  percentage  of  total  defaults,  bankruptcies  arc  still  a 
relatively  .small  part  of  the  problem,  although  with  the  worsening  economic 
Situation  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  students  who  liave  taken  out  loans 
ZZ.  K  ^^"^  '1''?'^^*  }^  anticipated  that  the  incidence  of  personal 

baiuruptcy  Involving  education  loans  will  substantiaUy  increase, 
cfn.  ^    i''^"  w'^^^i*  comment  in  the  press  in  recent  months  concerning 

students  who  \mv^  discharged  their  obligation  to  repay  educational  loans  under 
the  Guaranteeil  Student  Loan  ^Program  by  declaring  per.spnal  bankruptcy.  It  is 
asser  ed  hy  mm  writers  that  ^the  Increase  in  student  bankruptcies  is  motivated 
In  subshmtial  part  l>y  the  desire  to  avol^  payment  of  educational  loan  debt.. 

^pecine  horror  stories,  the  general  ntudent  and  post 
graduation  bankruptcy  picture  is  unclear  as  to  what 'are  the  real  circumstances 
and  motivations  behind  the  individual  actions  taken.  tircumbrances 
It  Is  our  position  that  the  proposed  statutory  amendment  for  a  limited  dis- 
eliargeablli  y  of  education  loans  is  an  e<juitable  and  ilexible  solution  to  a  com- 
plex situation  Suspending  dischargeability  of  educational  debts  for  5  years  . 
presents  a  realistic  time  frame  for  meeting  and  enforcing  obligations 

f^f  educational  debts  from  discharge  during  tlie  In-schooi  period  and 
the  first  five  years  of  repayment  will  erect  a  necessary  barrier  to  graduates  and 
dropouts  who  deliberately  seek  to  dissolve  their  repayment  obligations  at  a 
time  when  tlieir  ^sseta  are  at  a  minimum.  BveA^.^hough  students  will  continue 
to  default  on  loans,  some  losses  may  be  recmrea  under  the  proposed  amend- 
SrpJese^^^^^^        ^^'^"^"^  discharged  in  j^,  l^ankruptcy  proceeding 

«„n5l^?"^?  >°^^^^'^*^"^f®  ^  y^""  wher<^  Uie  debtor  can  demonstrate 

undne  hardship  provides  a  useful  additional  safeguard.  This  provision  if 
rrnHn^I?!^."!'  'Tu  /?"«""S0  of  th^  Commission  wiU  enable  referees  to 
distinguish  between  Individuals  who  have  contrived  to  secure  an  unjust  enrich- 
ment through  the  operation  of  the  bankruptcy  law  and  tiiosc  who  have  rcallstl- 

'^l^^t    X      ^^"'"^i  ^l^^^  deserve  the  benefits  of  the  general  -fresh 

start  poiMsy  of  the  Act. 

In  our  view,  the  proposed  statutory  solution  would  help  ensure  equitable 
treatment  of  ^b tors  ahd  creditors,  and  provide  a  necessary  underpinning  for 
rnntinued  publtc  and  Congressional  support  of  educational  loan  programs!  We 
support  Its  inclusion  Ip  any  bankruptcy  reform  legislation  -which  tlie  Committee 
may  develop.  \ 

T  ^^^^^^^      more  witness  before  we  conclude  today. 

1  think  It  15?  iipprdpriate  we  started  out  with  a  .student  witness,  and  I 
tJmiJc  wo  ouirlit  to  conplnde  the  hearing  as  wo  began  it  with  a  spokes- 
man  for  the  f^ttident^  wjio  I  liope  will  be  the  primary  benelSciaries  of 
whatevdr  Icgislntion  we  come  out  with.  fh]s  symbolism  of  having  » 
tiic  industry  stand  between  two  consumer  gi'oun.s  at  this  hearin"  is 
not  nccidcntal. 

The  concluding  witnc5=s  will  be  Jay  Ileudei^on.  speaking  on  belialf 
of  the  National  Student  Lobby. . 

'  / 
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STATEMENT  OF  JA^  P.  HENDERSON,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOB, 
NATIONAL  ^STUDENT  LOBBY  ^ 

Mr.  IlBNunittsuN.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
T  uppreciak  the  upputtunitj^  to  re\iew  the  pruvlfaion;^  of  the  Student 
Pinuncial  Aid  Act  of  1075,  H.R.  3i7l,  which  amends  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  lOGo.  ^ 

The  f ollo^\  ing  istatcincnt  is  intended  to  provide  a  brief  overview  of 
tlie  piX)vi;5ions  of  uu^v'^-S^^l^^^?^  fix^m  tlie  student's  perspective.  It 
contain^  botli  (1)  gvnernl  principlebwe  feel  are  important  in  any  stu- 
dent assistance  legislation,  and  (2)  specific  reconmiendations  as  to 
IT.Tt.3A7l. 

At  the  outset,  I  wotild  like  to  say  we  have  seven  sets  of  recom- 
jucndations  ba^ed  uu  fcc^en  jmnclples  wlilch  constitute  the  core  of 
todav^s  testimony.       .  ^  -  , 

In  biief,  those  principles  and. recommendations  are  as  follows.  Each 
is  fui-ther  amplified  in  the  detailed  testimony  attached. 

riinciple^l^To  iittoure  authorizationb  keep  pace  '^ith  the  economy: 
Vfci  ixjcuuiriieiurthat  tlit  BEOG  must  be  pegged  to  $1,600,  that  Situdeut 
aid  authorizationA  niu^^t  be  viewed  in  i-elation  to  national  priorities, 
AUtl^at  studenU'  shai^  of  the  national  budget  must  not  decrease.  ^ 

l^finciplo  2.  That  granta  should  be  based  more  pn  need  than  should 
work^tudy  and  loan  prograins;  We  recommend  that  the  SEOG, 
>houlil  mnaln  iieed  baisedt,  that  there  should  be  a  need  standard  albeit 
A  le>»iret  one,  rcqula^d  for  work  study,  and  that  access  to  loan  programs 
should  1)0  a  matter  of  ri^ht. 

Priniiple  3.  That  eligibility  standards  shoidd  be  determined  by 
Cull gi'eis;^  M Vc  i-econuiicnd  oUgibillty  should  be  clearly  differentiated 
TujUi  nwl^and  that  Congre^a  should  conduct  an  annual  review  of  the 
eii^ribility  standards.  '  * 

Principle  L  Do  notliing  to  further  encourage  e5;istin^  Joan  pro- 
gituiiii.  ue  recomjiund  that  iastitutions  and  States  shoiud  contmue 
to  plav  horne  i-olc  In  loanmaking,  that  students  from  the  top  iiicome- 
<iuartllc  might  begin  tu  pay  intore^^t  whileMlll  in  s^iool,  tjiat  protec- 
tion .should  bo  pjoxided  students  from  JoW  income  families,  that 
deferred  GSL  pa\nicitt»  fur  hardship  ^Ji^oiild  be  allowed,  and  that 
ihv  national  direct  .-tudtnt  loan  pix>grftffi  U  still  vital  and  should  not 
be  alioli.^lied, 

Piinciple  5.  Eiu outage  further  FcderabStata  partnership:  IVe 
leronmiend  the  enipha?»is>  on  SSIG  as  contained  in  II.R.  .3471,  and 
nige  a  Ij^riiit  on  the  Mib>titution  of  SSIG  work-study  dollars  for  grant 
dollars'.^  _ 

.  Print  Irdf  0.  Consumer  protexjtion  mu&t  *  gnie  to  post -secondary  edu- 
cation. We  reconuii^'jid  there  should  I)©  fair  and  equitable  tuition  re- 
fuuil  rei|uiieniont^  and  there  should  be  truth  in  advertising  require- 
ments as  contained  in  the  bill.  — —  ,  , 

.Principle  J,  The  mle^of  students  should  expand  both  in  individual 
piwcsH  and  In  sttulent  gmups  involved  in  admlni-stration;  We  recc.n* 
niitid  fhc  e^iabli.shmt  ht  uf  a  Madenl  financial  resource  committee  on 
iici\  c«iii(iu.H,  that  there  ^liould  be  provlsipn^  for  local  dit^semination 
of  BEOG  ir^fomiatluu,  and  that  thib  should  include  an  options  hand- . 
}hh»\^  IVo  iTionmitnd  that  all  aid  programs  should  hare  procedures  ^ 


for  reviow  of  need  anil^^ij^jfibilitv  based  on  cuiTciit  year  need;  and 
that,  in  constructing  the  ]?ed^oral  student,  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams, student  appeal  proccclurcb  and  oilier  elements  of  duo  proce^b 
should  bo  established  by  Congress.  * 

BEOG— On  the  bai>io  educafion«J  oppurtualty  grants,  the  BEOG 
progmm  .should  be  a  true  entitlement  program'  in  whicli  a  student 
has  an  individual  right  tu  full  education  benefits  buccd  on  need.  The 
^  maximum  BEOG  should  be  a  figui^  large  enough  to  cover,  if  ncceb- 
<:ai7, 100  percent  of  an  eligible  btudent':^  co^t  of  attfudar^Civvto  ensure 
equality  of  opportunity. 

The  average  cost  of  ujrtending  a  public  -1-year  collegiate  institution 
as  a  full  time  undergraduate  in  W7l-7o  wa^  about  $2,400  for  students 
residing  on  campus,  and  92.0S5  for  students  commuting?  iwm  olf- 
rumpus  residences,  according  to  the  Collegp  Entrance  Examination 
BoaVd. 

The  p^wision  of  pait  A,  section  411,  paragraph  (a)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of- 
ILE.  84<1  which  limits  the  amou^^t  of  the  maximum  grant  to  either 
$600  or  t^ie  maximum  BKOG  paid  during  1975-76  is  insufTiciont. 

TliO  BEOG  program  is  the  cornei-st^ne  of  I'ederal  student  assi,-t- 
ance  progi^ms.  It  must  not  bo  slighted  and  ^lould.  as  a  general 
principle,  bo  authorized  to  fund  a  maximum" gi-dfnt  of  $1,600. 

The  limitation  of  $G00--or  even  $800— in  maximum  BEOG  size 
affects  ill  a  discriminatory  manner  »stm]fnts  from  low  and  middJe 
income  families  ^vho  atttmd  relatively  low-tuitlon  colleges  and  uni- 
^vemtics.  Under  the  curr^t  law,  students  with  expected  parental 
>on^ribufions  <Jf  $800  or  losi^  could  realize  a  BEOG  of  from  $600  to' 
$14<)0»  These  same  students^^  most  of  them  from  average  or  below- 
ayerago  income,  families,  stand  to  lo^e  evoiy  dollar  over  $600  if  ILR. 
3471  becomes  law.  On  the  other  Imiid/s^iTtenfs^Jfrofa  advantaged, 
alwe  average  income  fumilics  will  not  bo  affectc^d  at  all  by  this  new 
formula.  ' 

By  liipiUug.fho  maximum  basic  grant  to  $600,  thi^  liill  threatens 
to  prevent  a.port1(M  of  the  more  needv  college  student.^  from  actuallv 
Irt^ing  able  to  attend  the  inrtitufion  nf  his  or  her  clioioe. 

A  furtlier^yprod^uct  of  this  provision  would  l>e.to  pit  one  kind  of 
«(udent  against  another  in  the  verj-  limited  arena  of  student  financial 
re5our<*e^,      .  ^  .  ^ 

SEOG*  In  the  pa^vt^tjio  Supfjlenj^^ntary  Edurational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program,  l^as  provided  additional  money  to  exceptionairv 
needy  studont{=.  Tlie  prorum  a.ffofd<t  campus  financial  aid  officers, 
necessary  flexibility  in  adding  to  a  strident  s  iTnamTal  aid  pa»*liag&  if 
the  individual  can  demonstrate  need.  The  SEOG^  program  should 
remain  a  need  ba^^ed  program  and  slionld  not  bo  e.vpanded  to  include 
^  merit  a5?  n  factor  determining  eligibility,  .  ^ 

The  provision  of  II.R,  a47l  which  requires  a  demonstration  or 
promi.^e  of  outstanding  academic  perfonnanco  is  inappropriate. 

Tf  all  oxistiufir  Fodenil  stiulent  assistance  progmnt,s  v.oro  autliori/.ed 
at  a  level  which  would  ensure  sufficient  accf^^<^  and  choice,  and  if  addi- 
tional monies  were  s?till  available,  the  consideration  of  Uicrft  in  the' 
awKrd  of  federal  aid  misrht  tx^gin  fo  play  a  role. 

But  even  under  the  \)Ost  of  cl^um^tance.^,  the  consideration  of 
merit  T?^<£mnghf  with  inequities  and  open  to  manipulation.  Is  i^ 


equitablts,  wo  abk,  to  aigue  that  a  atudexit  who  Joe&  "well  in  a  national 
merit  scliolarship  evaluation  blioulJ  Lencfit  financially,  wli'en  it  coyld 
just  OS.  easily  bo  argued  that  a>  btudeut  who  does  less  well  should 
reap  the  benefit  of  jsl  Supplementary  Gitint  because  he  or  she  has  ^ 
denionstrate^l  a  need  for  iurther  a^bLstance  in  an  effort  to  pull  even  ' 
with  the  rest  di  the  student^l ..  .  , 

Furthennorcjr  becaube  oJt  certain  cultural  biases  or  academic  privi- 
leges a  student  may  or  mav  not  h(v,ve,  fair  and  equitable  evaluations 
of  merit  are  difficult  to  aclueve.  If  they  ai'o  not  perfectly  accurate, 
these  evaluations  iiie\itabie  \vind  up  diocriminating  against  minori- 
ties, the  disadvantaged  and  the  pOorly-educated. 

I  would  like  to  iiibert  in  ^:ho  record  a  copy  of  a  column  by  William 
Uasijberry  which  appeared  in  .>ho  Xovembor  20,  197i  edition  of  the 
Washington  Poit.  It  follows  niy  testixiiony,  ^hd  is  entitled  "Teach- 
ing the  Skills  of  Test  Tajking/'  In  his  column,  Mr.  Kaspberry 
introduces  an  individual  who  ib  a  member  of  the  education  faculty 
of  Jtho  Univei-sity  of  Massachusettb,  Pr.  Marsha  Eudmon.  Pr,  End- 
mon  doeb  not  believe  that  there  should  be  standardized  testes,  because* 
tlioro  is  no  such  thing  ab  standardized  curriculum.  She,  speaks  of 
techniques  or  bkills  in  te&t-taking  ^\lJLicll  can  be  taught  to  a  student. 
The  purely  mcA^hanical  ones,  slio  saya,  will  raise  scores  by  about  6 
'months  immediately*  -    j  ' 

Tho  point  to  consider  iioro  is  docs  the  committee  wibh  to  deny  an 
exceptionally  need>  student  aii  SEOG  dimply  because  that  student 
does  not  score  in  the  top  2o  poi\;entile  of  the  national  merit  scholar- 
ship test?  There  Is  no  ^vay  more  certain  to  expand  the  education  gap 
between  the  "haves''  and  the  "have  nots  ^  in  our  soci(jty  than  to  base 
the  SEOG  program  in  merit.  The  'role  ot  merit  consideration  in 
SEOG  is  yrenmtaro  while  other  student  aid  progi'an^  continue  to  be 
jaither-aut&orized  at  levels  too  low  or  partially  funded,  . 

CoUegf)  Work-Study— On  the  College  Work-Study  Pro^?ram,  Mr, 
Cliainnaa,  the  National  Stiulcnt  Lobby  thinks  yo;ir  provisions  for 
marioed  increases  in  tlilb  progxam  art>  especially  worthy  of  commen- 
dation. 

Wo  Jicartily  concur  in  the  provisions  which  would  authorize  in- 
,creaseu  funding  by  530  million  annually  and  which  would  make 
'Collof;e  Work  btu Jy  jobs  ineligible  for  a  su\^inimum  wage. 

Oa  the  sul^ect  of  loans,  wo  believe  Federal  policy  bhould  not  en- 
courage the  growth  of  greater  loan  debt  burdens  on  stialents,  nor 
should  it  encourage  loan  pix»grams  which  ha\o  repayment  periods  ^ 
I'A/ond  10  ynnVB,  Federal  policy  sliould  \vurk  to  define  a  proper  bal- 
aiico  between  grant,  work  and  loan  components  so  th^jit  the  loan 
burden  dcxjs  not  begin  to  mentally  mortgage  an  entire  gcficration  of 
students*  Loans  should  not  bo  based  on  need. 

The  National  Direct  St^ent  Loan  Program  provide  Interest-free 
loans  while  tlio  borrower  is  m  school;  the  loans  accrue  interest  at  tlie 
niti\of  3  percent  annually  during  the  repayment  period  /iftei  gcadua* 
tlon^  KDSL3  constitute  an  important  pjjrt  of  the  btudeut  ftKbrsif\iiCo 
pi'ogmm  and  should  not  bo  eliminated,  • 
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Becfui>.e  of  tlie  lower  interest  rate  of  3  percent  and  the  more  equit- 
able m>a>inent  plan  Nvhkh  allows  foe 'liatcUliip  and  unemployment,  . 
the  ^D^L  pro^i-nni  is  a  better  program,  qmilltatively,  than,  the 
Guarantml  StudentJ^^an  Progitim,  wEkU  entai]:>  a  7  perWtinisxe^t . 
rnto  and  repayment  scheduk-  beginning  9  mouths  after  gtaduitibn 
rofrardjoss  of  extcnuarinf?  circumstances. 

Unv  interest  NDSLV  should  bo  available  ai.  a  matter  of  riglit  And 
as  a  last  r^^ort  to  nw-dj  students,  particularh  to  students  not.  able 

to-^et>ofehe^  loansi  ^ — —  

J f iixOrauteed  5ludiiut loftns  must,  bimihulwJjc  available  as  a  jnatlan— 
of  right  to  «.tudi*nt-  i*^gardlei?s  of  the  crcdit''statu.s  of  student's  parents. 
In  rc^inqu,  lung  fidl  i-eisponblbllity  and  authority  for  determining 
isT>  ^^^sP^*^^^^y  commoixial  lending  institution^,  as  provided  in 
H  K.  *MT1,  thc^^Congrox^  would  create  a  bltuatlou  dt?^tin\?a  to  discrim- 
inate a'gjun-t  the  have  nots.  We  agree  witli  the  Chairs  de-sire  to  curb' 
the  prci^nt  ti^nd  toward  moi-e  loauh  and  awaj  fmm  grants  and  jobs. 
U  f  do  ti,i>:k,  howt\  ,  that  allow  ing  the  credit  standing  of  a  student's 
family  tr»  fwoine  it  factor  in  student  loans,  as  it  will  inevitably 
l>c<;ome  if  the  banlceis  and  their  brothel's  totally  take  over,  will  un- 
fairly der.y  equalit,\  of  uppoiiunlty  to  the  student.-,  of  low  and  middk 
mrcinie  fatailies  who,  a  mlistic  matter,  wiifnot  bo  able  tct  secure 
nde4(uate  grant  and  work  aid  to  finance  their  education. 

•*^^I^j^^  tla;  National  Stiulent  r/)bby  applauds  the  language  of 
ll.lL  which  will  effect  a  greater  partnership  Ijetween  State  and 
rede;-al  >tudcnt  a.s^i.^taace  programs.  Fcdenal  policy  should  1x5  do* 
<J!gned  to  encourage  States  to  devote  greater  i'e:?ourccs  for  nc^d-based 
<5tti  lent  aid  prugiam.^  whkh  allow  .students  the  maximum  choice  of  « 
po-*Mecondaiy  pi-oginms.  The  tenfoUl  increase  between  the  current 
appmpriation  of  milliuiPand  authorizatiou  of  $200  million  for 
the  8HKt  ^)rdgraln  U  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

The  National  Student  I^bby  also  concurs  that  the  States  which  ^ 
rhooso  to  match  Fedenil  SSIG  funds  should  be  given  further  flexi-» 
hilify  in  lieing  allowed  to  use  ^ho^e  funds  for  a  combination  of  gi-ant 
and  x\'ork-s(urIy  proErrums.      .  ^ 
^  It  might  l>e  worthwhile  to  safogimid  student  interests  against  pos- 
sibb  w}^oh^-ale  sul*^titution  of  tvoik  dollars  for  grant  dollars  by 
including  :n  H.R.  UTl  a  .suggested  mtio  of  SSIG  fimds  to  be  spent 
on  grnntii  in  relation  to  work  stutl\.  For  e.xample.  the  Federal  ratio 
of  diillaiv  for  f^nxuU  to  dollai's  for  work  study  in  fiscal  year  1075 
will  ix«  aUjiit  n  to  1.  State.-4  .should     t-ncouraged  to  adhere  as  closely 
as  pov:sib\'  to  a  paralU-1  mtio  on  the  hx-al  level  TJie  purpose  of  such 
-i^**/''*  f*»iii»ida  would  l?e  to  provopt  an  inonlinate  proportion 
or  SMfi  !MMne\  fiom  feeing  spent  oil  w^ork  study  in  lieu  9f  grants, 

ArTaonix.\Tioxs 

On  tht*  anthnu/anfm  levels  X  ha^'c  here  a  quote  from  nn  article  in 
the  f  7jronii'K*  of  Higher  Education  t 

"I  *hliik  tUy  Hhmlil  Uiul  rno  «omoti»lng/*  wax*  this  girL  't»at  I  liavea't  oppncd 
I  nm  w*.rrl«l  h»*cause  T  <\an*i  knftw.  If  I  <loa*t  ^;et  the  8ehr»lar«h!ps,  will  I 
ho  oWe  to  rn  loans  tant  enough  for  the  next  jroat?  If  the  money  ^oom^t  c<ime 
throagh.  oh.  bf»y.  I'm  ik^ndr  V 
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With  tlicbo  woul-.  a  lilgli  ijcliool  hciiior  imiiied  Anita  living  in  tlio 
Cliicago  area,  ^x;cciiil>  ^lliu^lell  up  tlio  dilTitulties  :5tiuleiiU  genorallv 
Qxpenence  in  avalliiig  theln^clvet,  of  FcJeiul  ajul  local  i>liulout  asc^Lt 
aneo  progiaiTib ;  tliere  ib  always  the  woirj  that  the  money  will  uot 
come  tlirongh.  *\Vith  your  permii>»ioiu  ifr.  Chairman,  I  jisTic  that  ti.e 
text  of  this  article,  from  which  Anitas  quote  was  excerpted,  L>t 
inserted  in  the  record. 

The  authorization  levels  contained  in  II.E.  SiTl  do  little  to  alleviate 
the  concern  of  students  that  the  money  they  have  to  ha\t^  to  go  to- 
school  will  not  be  there  when  they  need  it. 

If,I  jnay,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
tlie  chaii  following  thi:>  testimony  entitled  Federal  Student  -tVssitt- 
ance;  1071-80.  Starting  from  the  left-hand  colunni,  the  chart  show^. 
the  growth  of  Federal  munej5>  expended  for  the  ^ix  .student  financial 
aid  programs  curreatl}  authorized  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Hdu- 
cation  -Act. 

»  From  1076  through  1080,  the  columns  display  the  figures  authorized 
by  H.R.  .MTl  except  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  ex- 
^  ponscs  which  ai-c  projectetj  from  the  1075  level  of  $C04  million  upward 
at  ah  annual  rate  of  %  percent. 

The  next  to  the  la^t  column  contains  figures  revealed  last  week  by 
the  Carnegie  Commission,  except  that  the  chart  refei's  to  curicnt 
dollai-s  whereas  the  tarnegie  Commission's  figures  were  based  on 
constant  107^4  dollars.' 

The  final  colunni  contains  only  the  total  amount  of  expenses  for 
student  aid  as  fTrojected  by  the  National  Student  Lobb}  ;>ololy  on 
the  haBis  of  1075  outlays  inLated  annually  By  7  pei'cent. 

As  you  see,  the  Cainegie  Connnisslon  has  predicted  that  almost  $5 
billion  will  be  needed  foi  title  IV  student  assistance  program^  in 
1080.  Maximum  appropilations  possible  under  II.R.  3471\s  authoriza- 
tions for  the  same  }car  total  $2,7(52  billion,  a  figure  exceeded  if  the 
1075  title  ly  budget  of  $2,203  billion  is  inflated  annually  at  only  7 
percent^  which  oncom parses  both  Inflation. and  increased  eli^^ibility.  In 
other  w;ords,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  limits  called  for  in 
ILK.  3471,  even  if  they  are  fully  funded,  are  not  sufficient  to  keep 
pace  wjth  the  most  modest  estimate  of  inflation. 

If  our  economy  does  manage  to  return  to  an  inflation  rate  of  7 
percent,  averaged  o\er  the  4-year  period  that  the  bill  is  expected  to 
cover,  student  assistance  will  not  even  be  able  to  hold  its  head  above 
water. 

If  inflation  fails  to  return  toiin  average  of  7  percent,  levels  of  stu- 
dent aid  will  go  down  e\en  further,  in  spite  of  the  jearlv  increa^rcs 
called  for  in  ILR.  3471. 

And  even  if  inflation  is  kept  in  check,  the  increased  eli^bility  pool 
of  part-time  student.-?,  higher  income  students,  newly  independent 
students  and  othei-s  will  |jiiidually  eat  into  the  financial  aid  pie. 

From^a  macro-economic  view,  the  Carnegie  Coinniission  points  out 
all  .;»tud6*nt  aid  pro^ranift  will  amount  to  only  .06* percent  of  the  gluts 
national  product  In  1980,  compared  to  the  percentage  of  .64  of  the 
GNP  spent  for  higher  education  student  aid  in  this  year.  The  pro- 
jected  total  for  .stttdvnt  assistance  in  1980  under  lO.  3471's  suggested 
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fliiiU-^  when  (»>  thij  U]ivv  .^itiuleiit  aid  programs,  would  reduco 

that  lx»rceniu«:o  to  .40  of  1  percent  of  Iho  GNP. 

Mr.  Chalrjiuui,  a  $1,100  liEOG  granty  for  instance,  was  originally 
tliou/xht  neoe»ar>  to  full>  fund  a  jea^  of  coIIe<2:e.  This  year,  the 
iiiaximuni  BR^'iG  will  prubablv  be  around  $S00.  What  concerns  nie, 
if  we  are  talking  tudti^v  aliOaX  IDSO,  i^  what  doei>  the  Congress  intend 
fo  itlnmi  luflatluu  and  tlit  diomanlllng  uffecib  it  i^  ]ia\ing  and  v/ill 
contimie  to  Uavemi  j^tudent  aid?  - 

_^rhe  tluL(^iJ.  iftudeut  Lohhs  lu'licves.  the  autliorlzation  Hmits  con- 
ti*ha*d  In  thi'v  ^/^pniU  to  (>o  too  luw  to  keep  pace  with  inflation 
and  ii^mit^cd  iU^ilnIitj^,  and  too  meager  Tn  relation  tQ^a  growing 
/.'n>ss  national  product. ' 

The  incuialde  result  of  decreased  .student  assistance  at  a  Hme  when 
>tuderit  i<iM>,aiv  n.oving  upward  will  bo  a  large  attrition  in  the 
Jij^iniU  I  of  n  \\  tIlloIhucnt^  c-ncU  ,>car.  The  1973  National  Cojnmission 
on  tht*  FinaniljijL:  (j»f  Pu>t.-i-Loutlai^  Educ^itlon  reported  that  for  every 
"^1'*^)  Immi^e  5n  Ku>iiy^  2.o  peii'ceilt  of  tha students  in  the  eounti'v  are 
fnrr<*d  ont  of  college,     .  \ 

Tiida\,  a  i  >tar  pnUIa  ethic ation  cobta  about  $8,000.  Last  month 
tlie  Xf  u  Ehulaud  Board  cif  Education  reported  a  child  now  5  y^eai's 
ohl  will  hnvf  tu  pav  $30,818  for  i  \eai's  of  public  college  education. 
rnk>^  ilia;*?  a.  ^KHt^nro  kcepa  in»  revising  in  amoimts  su/ficient  to 
ivx.i'ihI  iufr*tt7i#ii  ur^l  IiitruaisiHl  eligibility,  the  ultimate  <joal  of  free 
piiM.^uun  hu>  t^liit  ^tluu  fur  all  pci>un,s  will  iJo  seriously  jeopardiiied. 

It  nia\  alrrud>  Ix?  tuu  late,  '^'lie  Xational  Student  Lobby  predicted 
uu  Oi  toWi  y  of  hi^t  >ear  that  ducreil^ed  ^tijdent  assistance  would 

uiuth  a-s  tjiate  a  new  form  of  the  mil  It  ai'^'dmft  ^system.  Because 
of  le5»H  a>j^I>t;*ni:«  and  ilslug  co>t^,  niore  students  are  seeking  haven 
in  the  Arm\.  The  jifw>papere  of  Febniary  24, 1975,  carried  the  news 
that  the  AfiiA\*n  lecruanient  hab  been  so  successful  recently  it  now 
mtemK  to  Jiup  the  2  >ear  mininnirii  enlistment  in  fa.\or  of  a  3-year 
ininimnm. 

Accordi'n:?  to  the  Penta^jun,  the  ai  erage  cost  for  2  yeai's  of  training, 
allowanctvi,  tta\id,  et  cetera,  paid  out  for  a  young  student  who  is 
forccil  to  enlist  In  the  Amu  h  $22,500,  or  $11,000  a  year — a  figure 
which  far  t.\titiL«t  the  iu^>Istance  which  would  have  been  requiixid  to 
h(?lp  that  !-tudeJit  finish  college. 

It  ii*  a  ^n^all  wonder  that  high  scliool  graduates  are  finding  the 
'\tiu\  iiiuR  iittnuthe  when  one  ^tup^»  to  consider  the  advantages.  The 
t*iuontd  of  jiit  orue  fuit*goao  by  students  who  would  otherwise  be 
einphne*!,  J-,  a  \erv  important  factor  from  the  -stAKlent^s  pointy  of 
iu^v.  It  La^  Atli'fiiuU^  Inipact  on  the  educational  decisions  of  students 
aiifd  pouullal  ^ludent.^.  Thl^»  loht  inoOmo  can  be  especially  important 
as  a  barrhr  fu.thoM?  fi^»m  low-income  families.  Ix)ss  of  income  can 
avoided  If  tliH  .student  give,s  uo  the  hope  of  going  to  collejsje  and 
join^i  tlic  Ani»y.''*In  the  l>e?»t  of  all  po^iblo  workU,"  the  hard  piussed 
>tudej.t  n;uy  .niv  to  himself,  could  find  a  way  of  earning  an  income 
nt  thei^me  time  T  fro  to  f^cliool." 

Hj^ntj  Da\id  Thon^au  once  said,  '*It  is  imposhible  to  give  a  soldier 
a  ^rilnd  ednr^ition  without  making  him  a  desoiier."  In  spjte  of  Miis 
f#rophi^v.  Hio  F.S.  Ami\  has  recently  announced  a  new  program 
t  ailed  * Trojvd  Ahnad."  The  prognim  is  a  plan  paid  for  by  the  Ai'my 
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wliidi  lets  Jiu  individual  enlist  ill  tLo  service  and  start  cMlegoiltt  tho^ 
•samo  tiioe.  ThesoIdiQr  diavvs  paj,  ihm  duties  and  participates  at  the 
bomo  tijno  in  a  jjlaa  whick  caa  lead  to  a  college  degree,  bevonty-tive 
percent  olihe  tuition  for  college  cours>c&  will  l>e  paid  for  by  the  Atm^ 
A  f.wo-page  adverfclhcruent  am^cared  in  the  Marcli  9,  1975j  issue  of 
3?aradoanaga2ine  expfaining  Project  Ahead.-  '  • 

Mr,  Chaimtftnv  that  advertisement  alone .  cost  the  .taxpayers 
S214,000— enough  money  to  fully  finance  one  entire  year  of  pnblic 
t^cationdfoH-i^^yonng-eqllego^^  .    .  . 

T  am  not  p>trif.ing  tliisoatJjiJfepijDf^^ 
iwmit  a  high-tiualitv  volimtecr  corps  of  t>61diors.  Rather,  it  is  ncces- 
mvy  to  imdet>tand  tfuit  increa^jd  Annj  cnlUmcnts,  increased  iinem- 
ploymejit  and,  as  son;c  jualniahu  increased  cnme  amongst  school 
dropuiUi^  are  only  sov^nil  of  tKe  ^ivle  effects  insufficient  aiithorwation 
levels  of  studejut^t^?ti^^ulnce  pitigraius  will  have.  Are  we,  in  the  cases 
of  inca»at*d  imeniploymeut  and  crime,  prepared  to  pay  the  price  wo 
avoid  paving  hv  underfuuding  student  aul?  In  the  c^,  of  Pit)ject 
Ah}^ii>],  ar&  tvo  mi  in  the  true^^t  seiibO  robbing  Peter  the  student  to 
par  Paul  tJie  Koldier?  ^  ,  .       , .  i 

)ilt.  Chairaian,  I  hale.^e\e^ll  additional  recommendations  which 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  tWs  aftenioon.  .  m 

Wo  recumiuend  local  di^^iscniination  of  BEOG  .information,  mile 
wti  rcco^uo  the  ii5.efubuv^;»  of  current  metliods  of  getting  the  word 
out  about  the  BEDG  and  other  Federal  and  State  student  aid  pit)- 
gnim^s  the  National  Studetit  Lobby  Ixjlievcs  there  is  a  definite  and 
demonstrable  need  for  an  intense,  localized,  media  and  advertising 
campaigiu  This  campaign  would  utiUze  local  contacts  with  com- 
niumty  agencies  and  organizations,  local  contacts  through  parent, 
counselor  «\d  teachtr  organizations,  and  direct  local  contact  of  high 

H)  hool  studeiitf.  particularly  in  areas  of  high  BEOG  applications.^ 
^Vhat  is  needed  is  an  expansion  of  the  number  of  commumty 

organizations  <ind  agencies  imtolvcd  in' providing  BEOG  infonna- 
tion,  a  broader  meiila  and  advertising  campaign  to  explain  BEOG 
and  to  increase  the  awareness  of  high  school  students  to  the  existence 
of  the  program,  and  the  wider  involvement  of  high  school  and  post- 
feccondftiy  studenti>  thein-selvub  into  the  information  .dissemination 
process. 

Wo  recommend  tliat  lunguaga  bo  added  to  section  411  as  follows: 
Tim  Commisbioner  shall  carr/,out  a  compi^ehensive  annual  pro^^am 
of  mfomiatlon  dI^emui(ition  to  students  and  prospective  students 
iinchiding  information  disseminated  through  students  and  prospcc- 
tuo  ^tudenta'  families,, peers,  counseloi-s  and  financial  aid  administra- 
tl\es,  natlonah  State,  antl  local  public  and  private  nonprofit  educa- 
tional and  cuuiifceling  agencies,  and  mas.  media)  about  Federal  stu- 
dent financial  asslbtanco  programs,  centex'ed  around  the  BEOG  pro- 
gnun  h\\t  including  information  about  all  i^rograms  whether  or  not 
administered  Ihrpugh  the  Office  of  Education,  lliis  program  shall 
iju:Uule  ii-ainmij  activities  for  counselors,  'financial  aid  administra- 
toi-s,  bui^Incbs  officeii^  student  financial  resource  committees,  and  shall 
bo  coordinated  vath  current  activities  of  talent  search,  educational 
oppoilunity  center  progi^ams  and  6tl;er  programs  designed  to  make 
available  information  in  aeras  of  high  potential  eligibility  for  BEOG 

I)  rogi'ams.  -  ,^ 
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T}  o  reifomtnc  uil  that  a11  aid  iiro«:rniua  hhonUl  hix\o  laoccdures  for 

All  stTUdent  a^.-^istuixce  r^rograms  afiouU  hus^  aJmmihtration  pioce- 
_  _  dures  for  full  *t*\ic\v  md  heamg  on  Isbue^  concetning^  their  need  and 
tlmv  eligiuimy,  hnsod  on  current  }Q<it  need  ileienuuigtloa.  This  pro-- 
f'cdure  should  be  nart  of  an  ovoraU  effort  to  m\  oUe  students  dirtjctl  v 
m  tho  dccistomnaldng  pvocni^s  of  Imaiicial  «,-c.Viijtaav4>  ai  thu  Tedeiu!, '  ^ 
rccrionaK  State,  communitjv  and  institutional  levels. 

ijD^rornniTOd  thtrt  a  student  financial  toi^uat^i.  cuiunuTli'o  ho, 
?_^tiit:yi§h0Loja£aclLcaniDu&  which  has,  htudenti*.  ei;^?iUa-ta  imrticipat^—. 
in  any  Federal  campus  baised  or  campub-admmlMeml  &tiiaent  finan- 
cial assistance  i>rograniv  . 

Wo  feel  that  it  is  imiJ^rative  that  studenti*  ha\  e  a  right  to  a  hearing 
on  financial  aul  dctonriinatlon,  that  due  prou.^-^.  Handard^  and  proce-^ 
dures  should  Ik?  applied  in  the  distribution  of  >tudent  financial*  aid. 
As  financial  aid  .becomes  ;nore  of  a  ri^U  than  a  dlM^mionai-y.  benefit, 
It  Ivecomes  dcnxvf  that  nunimal  istandardi*  for  hea^ngs,  instautlonal 
.  policies  for  awards  i^nkKrationality  in  deternuuing  eligibility  ai*e 
necessary.,       ;  •  ^  "     '  ^ 

For  example,  in  our  testimony  last  fall  o^'^lhe  BEOG  family  con- 
tribut^i  a-heJule,  \vc' pointed  out  that  tlie  vcar  in  whIcU  many  c^l- 
culatioife  a^'c  nuulc,  h  e^xtremely  important.  Li  the  iiirrtance  of  the 
yeais  qf^exnerling  a  fiyancial  contxibution  fnuu  a  family,  an  appli- 
cant'shouM  be  alIo\ved  to  denionstrate  thi'ough  BEOG  .supplemental 
forms  that  a  pci^njs  year  tax  dependency  has  changed.  ^ 

I  have  included  as  an  appendix  a  dralt  deMjription  developed  by 
the  ^rational  Student  Educational  Fund  on  tho  de^gii  of  an  "Options 
,  Workbook  for  D^isiona  After  IDgh  Schoof."  This  is  the  worklxjok. 
It  has  six  pages  and  %yould  be  used  to  explain  to  the  higli  scliool  . 
graduate  the  various  options  that  he  has  after  giaduating.  It  includes*^ 
information  <yi  employment,  tlio  armed  services,  huw  to  ^^u  to  collu^as 
and  what  to  do. 

This  w6rkbook  has  been  .submitted  to  tho  Xatlonal  ToisJ^  Force  on 
Student  Aid  Problems  for  integration  into  plan>  for  developing  a  - 
common  financial  assistance  application  fo\ifi,  and  for  coordination 
of  the  governance  and  management  of  .student  financial  a.<?sistaneo  " 
programs  between  the  Federal,  State,^institutional,  htud'.-nt  and  nou- 
pi-ofitag^cies.  ,  .  ,  / 

Wo  feel  it  is  imperative  for  Congress  to  sot  ell^rihilitv  standard^?'  for 
student^,^i^istance  programs.  We  also  feel  that  Congreks  .should  make  ' 
clear  thtif  ;;*^ligibility  analysis'*  is  not 'the  same  thing;  as  .4?i^ed 
analysis:'*  C.  ,  •         j  ^    V  ^ 

•Wo  iiicomriiend  ah  annual  revic^vsr  of  eligibilitvMone  t»y  Congrei^^, 
although  tliia  sliould  ^lot  bo  a  miev/  of  needs  analysis  itself^...,  * 
vvo  recommend  tliat  eligibility  standards  lie  made  more  rigorous 
^for  ^ant  prbgrams  tlign  for  work  programs.  Almost  every  institu- 
^tion  IS  going Jto  develop  some  method  of  deternuning  xieed  in  awanl 
<     "  ..^vorlc-study  jobs.  Perhaps  it  will  be  neces.-ary  for  private  need 
^     ^    Yinalysis  services  to  determine  a  student's  need  for  work  under  a 
critQria  separate  frcjm  a  student's  need  for  griint  monev. 

/'      -  ■,  ■ 

I     .        /     '  *  >  ^ 


ilr.  Chairman,  wi,  liko  so  many  otKei-t.,  nro  coiiceiiieil  wit!i  tlio 
engtmous  suiua  l/clug  i»peut  oa  Guarantct^d  StuJeiii,  Luau  defaults. 
Altliough  it  appi?ai*>  faiil>  ob\iou.<>  that  tlio  ^l^^iiig  rate  o(  defaults  on 
GSL*4»  IS  a  product  of.ouiLguaerallv  sagging  cconuni^\  <  Periiaps  it  wiU 
bo  nc^^Cbsarj,  and  eicn  ecoaomlcauj  productive,  to  iwummcnd  that 
graduates  ^\ho  cuii  dtiuoiibtruto  linaaualjiardijhip  to  bo  granted  a 
temporary  ilcferml  until  such  tinjo  as  ttie.bo  persons*  can  secure  em 
Ijloyment  and  ea^jc  their  harilbhip.  In  the  inferun,  the  FeJcstal  Gov 
emniont  would  continue  to  pa>  latcrei^t  charge*^  on  the  putstandiiig 
loan.   1   :  ^  ^  

^Vo.  recommend  Cungreissi  bhould  begin  working  immediately,  oa 
ovcrHght  of  all  stiult-at  aid  programs,  wheLlier  or  not  they  are*  in  the 
Oflico  of  Education,  the  Defeni>o  Department^  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Teterauii*  Admiaistni 
tion,  the  Social  Security  Admiai^trfition,  or  others.  ^  Student  aid 
should  be  looked  at  ati  a  whole.  The  decliao  la  expenditures  oa  vet- 
erans' benefit;^  should  bo  accornpanied  by  an  increa.be  lii  out1a>'B^  for 
other  student  aid  projrtami?*  We  necommead  th0  Cvh)ici>i.N>  hold  Jieai- 
ingh  later  ttu.^  ^\eai  calling  together  «dmfuljst ration  uflicIiiL  mentioned 
above  along  with  the  Congressional  Budget  Office* 
^  AVo  believe  thi&  sidA:onunittee  should  be^jla  wotk  with  theX^^ongres- 
.sional  Budget  Office  to  f urtlier  the  analysis  wluch  the  National  Stu* 
dent  Lobby  lias  gi\eu  today  in  tena^  of  postscc/?adar;^  cducatIoa'i> 
shaip  of  the  gross  national  product  in  tlm  years  aneaa,  r 

Finally,  we  recomnieM.thatif  Guaranteed  Studexal^an  eubsidrcii 
for  lK)rrowei-ii  froi^  higli  income  families*  liecomeii  a  burden  oa  the 
higher  education ^bTidgct*  perhaj^b  t^tudeat^J  ia  the  tup  ouarfile— 
approximately  $1D,500  t.oiUd  bcgia  tu  pa>  inteft^st  oa  outstanding 
loa^^  while  still  in  i^hool  We  agree  that  t^o  cohii^  of  GSL  defaults 
^  ai*G  l)ecomii)g  a  problem. 

Mr.  Chainnan*  ihat  concludes  my  testimony.  Thank  ybu  again  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  will  be  pleuboil  to  aaMvei  aujs  que^tioui?. , 

[Information  submitted  for  tjie  record  follo^vs:] 

*  ^  ?^ 

•    '    - "  '  ^ 


•*t,  T  hist*  to  t^ai       >        .  .    t^'tft.ijf  m'«*mmend«tiMws 

lm»<«t,«m  «evrn  pHiU'lpl«>H  vnUuU  roas!ifuW4ii^  ;4l*rt^.if  taiins  «  timiitrumf 

lii  t»^ief,  ilht^o  ftriiH  itUen  awX  ris:*^mnivitdatu»nk  »r«  tLn  ftiUi^Wii,  ffnt  riutbef 
ftm|»l^gi;ii(!on.  pleiy<e  t*?f»*r      tlie  dotallo*!  testlmnnjr  attarhc**! 

/  :  ■  " 
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m^CIPLB  2.  GRAFTS  BIlOtLD  BE  BASED  MORB  ON  ^'EED  THAK  WORK-SI U)^  A.%0 

LOAN  rnooMMS 

licconunendatfom-  -  , 

^(a)  The  SEOG  should  remain  need  ba«e(J. 

^(b)  There  should  be  lesser  need  standard  required  /or  wOrk-stud.v.  . 
{V)  Loan  programs  should  be  a  mattef  of  right 

V 

rniKCirLB  3  ..tUOIBILXTV  STANDAEDS  SnOULOBEDEX^Ml^CD  n\  cO.SoRESS 

"« liccommcmlations  \^      ^       ^  %  ' 

(u)  lillgibllity  shoaUl  be  clearly  ditfefentlatcd  from  need,         ,      " " 
(6)  Congress  «l»MUld  conduct  an  annual  reviw  of  eligihllii>  htuiida4il>. 

pRiNapu:  4 :  do  nothinq  to  EKComuoE  loan  peoorams 
liccommcndatiotts  ^  .  , 

(tt)  InstituthiUsi  and  atate^  sh^%dd  continue  to  iilay  some  ruie  au  Wu  luoKiug. 

Top  iucOme-auartile. might  begin  to  pay  interest  while  atill  m  .sthuul. 
(r)  Concur  with  H.K.  3471  epjphasis  on  SSIG. 
( fl  j  Betefred/GSL  ayraonts  for  hardship  should  be  allo\\;ed, 
ic)  The  Natiuiuil  Direct  Student? Loan  program  is  otiU  viul  and  .>lamld  uut 
be  abolished.        .  •         .  '  *  . 

t4  pajyci  I'LE  5 :    couuaob  fubtit  eb  FEDERAL-sxAr^^  jPARTji  E«smr 

llcvommcmlaiions  ,  *'  * 

(rt)Concur  wl^h  Il.lt.  3-171  r4npha.<iis .on  SSIG.'  ; 

{h\  Thc:o, should  be  a  limit  ott  the  bubbtlluUox*  of  i^.SIG  uork>tud.v  il«»iiurH 
for  grant  dollars.  *  ; 

rf.I^cIPLE  c ,  f  oNSL Mtn  rROTEcno?i  mubt  come  to  rosrsEcosDARy  uA u%iiu.\  ^ 
ViTommrndatifinH   -  ^^,*  ^ 

(«>  There  should  be  fair  and  equitable  tuition  rcfuad  reu»ui  *nii•M^^  «h  iV 
U  K.  Si71. 

\h)  There  i*IivuljV"be  truth  in  advertlMUg  re^iQlreaioutji  ^tmilar^to  thcv^e  la 
ILU.  3I7L  /  ,         '  , 

J  f.^AarU.  :  .  I  ilE  ROLE  or  SILD^SIB  SHOI^LO  expand  C^TH  KN  IM«>  lOt  .U,  PS^H 
A.ND  IN>Tqi>E.N  r  GKOUrS  INVOLVED  IN  ADMINI«T!LVTlON 

!ki  t-nntmnutntioMH  » 

u  I  K^tab1I.•«h  a  student  financial  resources  committee  on  eni-^y  iiuapu^. 

I  '1  fh»:re  should  be  pruvislonn  for  local  dl^t^eminatluu  vf  BKUG  lulurmatiou. 

I  r  r  ThiH  should  include  an  options  handbook.  / 

id  All  atd  pr» ♦grams  MiuuW  lm\e  procwbsrea  for  reiiew  of  nftd  aad  ehii- 
blli  I  y  ba-t  dnn  current  year  need.  J  ^ 

!•%  la  ii*ii>tiut  tlii^  the  fy*derai  tstuclent  llnaa<  \a\  aKs|<{oni'f?  ifrogran»s,  stitdent 
Ui»{r4il  princtlnrts  ami  oth^r  eliment.s  ot  due  prtH^iv^s  ?£hiitih!  110  e>!iu*i.^iu*tl  !»> 

,  -  1.  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

D'Vhc  vduf^i!th)tfit  oppfjrimiitif  grants  • 

The  llpHi  propr^aru  should  be  a  true  earltlemfnt  ia  \\hirh  n  studi  ut  h«M  an 
individual  right  to  full  iHlm^lion  hci^elitH  baswl  ^ju  nml  Tin  fnaj^tnnm  iHah, 
xfn^rtH  hi  a  flf!tite  hir^t  fwou^/i  to  vfivrr,  if  nrnV/rar^,  nnf-  hnndnd  lur  tmt 
f*f  thi  flt^iiW  fitHdcnC4  ti.st  of  <iiu>tdatitt\  /o  ui^nre  cqunhttf  »»/  oitjitfrtunttit, 

tha*  a«*;rage  ♦.ij^  of  attentlinj;  a  public  fuur  year  cMdlei?mte  iiMifuMi^i  as  41 
fuHTtrao  i.mb'n^radmUe  in  T**;  wa,^  al^mt  $2.4i)0  for  ^t«d^nts  u'sniuij;  nti 
4r#»rup<   and  f».r  stUilmifH  cVimmating  friiu*  i.*1''vaujpt^H  renuhMu  uciunl* 

lug  to/fh»*  O'Ui^f  En^nii't*  T^xnmlnaflnn  Roard. 


181  ,         . .        '  .  . 

The  i)ru\!s!uM8  ol  Vari  A,  Section  411,  paragraph  (a)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  R.'  3-171 
tvlyi'h  luuua  the  aaiuunt  vt  the  maximum  grant  to  either  $600  or  the  luaxihiuui 
BEOG.pald  duriug  1075-76  is  insufficient 

•  Thi?  BEOU  j>rtfsram  is  the  cornerstone  or  federal  nssistaace  prugranii?.  It 
mustinot  be  slighted  ,ar*a  should,, as  a  general  principle,  be  auihunzcd  io  fuiuj 
a  hiifximum  grant  of  ?]L.600,         ^   ^  -         /  ^ 

I'he  luiiitatlua  .of  ^OOOnjr  e\eu  $S00-is  maxinuun  IM'^OG  size  afTects  iu  a 
(Dsctinunatory  uiauuer  stu^lenls  from  lo\Y  and  Uiid<lle  iiKviac  Lvi^H^v^*  who  at- 
tend relatively  low-tuition  colleges  and  uidverslties.  Under  tUp  uurcnt  l.i^, 
students  uitli  expected  parental  eontcihutlons  oC  §S00  or  It.^»  t^uiiUl  reali/c  a 
BEuU  of  from  $UOU  tif  $1400.  Xhe5e  baiue  ^tudenl»,  n»o8t  of  iJicui  froui  a\erai;v 
or  below-a\eragu  incouie  fauinie.s,  .^stand  to  lose  cv.ory  dollar  o\cr  $000  if 
II.4«.  S^til  becomes, law.  On  tl>e  other  hand,  students  from  adiuntagedf  abo\e 
areraj;e  Income  families  will  nOf  be  affected  at  all  by  this  ncw^  fijraada. 

By  limiting  the  nuixiuunn  Balit;  Gra»lt  to  $600,  Uiis  bill  threatens  to  present 
a  portion  of  the  more  needy yeoliege  students  from  actually  being  able  t<i 
attend  the"  institution  of  his/*t<?r  choice.  .  '  "  . 

A  furtlier  by-product  .of  thib  pp*yis\on  would  he  to  pit  one  Kind  of  jjtntiuit 
agaliibt  another  in  the  \ery  limited,  area  of  studeat  linautial  r^.•soarco^. 

Supplanvntary  educational  opportunitu  Of(^fitii  

i;n  the  paijt  tlio  SEOG  program  has  pro\ided  additional  moiu\v  to  exoeptiou- 
aliy  ncHjdy  siiideut.s.^Xhe  program  affords  caatpns  finauti.'il  aid  uiliccj.s  h^uo.s.<sai> 
llexiiulity  u\  aiiuin^  to  a  >tntlontb  Haauvlal  aid  pa^^kagc  if  the  uidlUdual  uin 
(leinonstrate  nceii.  T/k  SEOQ  pro^raiii  should  nmain  a  nccd-hftstd  piounnu 
and  ithould  mt  It  ixpandcd  to  imludi  tncnt  yis  j*/ai/«>r  dcltnnininii  thoibiUltf.- 

a'he  provision  of  Part  A,  Section  413,  A,  paragraph  a.  of  H.R.  3471  whi^U 
reqntrcs  a  tiemun.strutiou  or  promise  iti  outi>tundhjg  atadeuiic  ptrfuniiai»cc  ib 
inappropriate. 

If  .all  exi.stJng  federal  student  assi&tniice  programs  were  authorized  at  a 
level  wlneh  wnmtd  cn.stire  bainvietit  agcefc.**  iuul  choice,  and  if  adiUtloaal  nioaus 
were  stlil  a^allahle.  the  consideration  of  merit  in  the  award  of  fcilei'al  aitl 
mlgiit  begin  to  play  a  role.  *    ^  ' 

But  even  under  the  best  of  cirmn.*4tances.  the  con.siderati<jn  of  merit  I.s 
fraught  with  4ne(inltie«<  aiul  open  to  manipnlatlon.  Ls  It  e<|nltal^l(\  we  a>K.  to 
^irgue  that  a  student  who  tW.*,  \>ell  in  a  National  Merit  Scholarship  e\alaa 
nun  .should  benelU  llnaju  i;/fl> ,  when  it  vould  Just  as  easil>  he  arj;ued  that  a 
.«:tndent  who  doe^  leJ^s  well  should  reap,th^  heiiefit  of  si  supplement  a  o  grant 
be<'au.*«e  slie/he  has  denuin^trattjil  a  ni;ed  for  further  ah^islanee  in  aa  efi*oit  to 
puh  even  with  the  re.^t  of  the  students? 

Furthermore,  because  t«f  rertain  cultural  Mases  or  academic  i».:\Ile^eH.  a 
student  may  or  may  not  have.  fa5r  and  etpiltafde  evaiimtitMi.s  of  i.uMit  are 
diflieult  to  aehie\e,  K  thi^y  are  i»ot  perfectb  a»rurate,  the.se  evohiatlons  In- 
evitably wind  up,  di.seriminailag  against v^.inorlties,  the  dl:.ad\.i imaged 'and/ 
the  poorly-educated.  ^'^L-— — —  *       «  // 

At  this  tKiuiiLL-sv+mbh1^JvrTirint«ert  into  the  record  a  copy  at  a  cohnnuyii^ 
WUhnm  Jlasfeplierry  which  ^ijipeareil  in  the  Xovend'er  20. ^107t,  edition  <4)  tlie 
Washington  i*o.tf.  In  his  eolumn  Mr.  Ka.spherry  liitrbduee^s  an  ii.tli\ iila.il  who 
U  a  ie»»*MlMT  of  ihe  eduratiou  fatuity  i*f  the  Tnivvrsity  (»f  Ma.ssa*  hnset^s.  J^r. 
Atar^ha  Uudnioa.  I  Us.  lindmou  does  not;  belie\e  "there  .should  bo  stan»U»rdi:?rd 
tests,  l»ei  ause  there  1/*  no  suih  ti>ing  a**  sUtadnidlzed  turrlf  uliun."  l>i.  Jludaio'n 
8i>eak*<  of  ti^chnliiai*-*  or  skills  In  tl'^t -taking  whiuh  can  he  taught  a/'stuil6ut. 
1'iie  l»nn»l>  ntt-vhaimal  ones,  .she  s<i>s,  will  'raise  .scori-s  1».\  ahout  ^ix  months 
immedlnteiy."  /  ' 

The  iNiim  to  i'i«aj*lder  hero  is  does  the  Committee  wish  to  den>  an' exrop- 
ttounlly  npe<iy  Mud«tit  a  SKOO  simply  Pfcanse  that  '*tudtnt  do^.s  .lot  M«»ce  In 
the  top  2o  i)creenttle  Arf  the  Natloiml  M'^ilt  Seholarshlp  Test'i  Thet^  is  no  wa> 
m^re  rejitain  to  e.\p^ud  the'fdatation  sap  between  the  'ha\fs*'  aini  tite  ha\e 
nots'  l^wuir  s  H  iet>  tnan  to  base  tito  SEOG  prograui  in  merit.  The  role  of  merit 
riinsideriMlon  iu  nKih)  is  prt'amtnre  whllt-  otli«  r  student  aid  prM>»ramH  um- 
tinnc  to  be  t'ithi»r  authorized  at  le\els  too  low  or  partially  fuudeu. 


"    -  -  1S2 

"  We  ml^bt  alii^.  suggest  a-s  a /etoeiice  In  this  rujjanl  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  ^tmly  of  tlie/SEOG  program„  wJiicU  revealed.  tXi^t  "in 
.iliuut  one-hal£  .of  the  iui>^itntions,  large  iinaneii^l  neetl  signifieaTlUy^rednced 
tilt-  iirobabiUty  '  uf  aduujjsion  "even  when  qnantilhible  iaditaturs  of  ability  we^-e 
nsjfd  ja6  eontrols.  It  was  further  discovered  Usat  althongU  packaging  iiractices 
\utied  considerably,  Jiigh  ability  was  often  associated  witli  a  bigher  grant  coni- 
l>onent.'*  Consideration  of  merit  has  been  fonnd  to  confuse  the  role'of  tlidSEOU 
111  uffering  access  to  students.  Xeeil  Uiis  Obt'nscation  be  institutionalized?  Per- 
lia{»5»  consuteration  uf  merit  would  be  mure  apprupriate  in,  awarding  graduate 
fellowships.  '  ,  '  -        •       '  ^ 

OoUegc  icork'ituHtj 

^  ^r/Chaityiian,  the  jSatiunal  Student-1-.obby  thiiilis  your  provisions  for  marked  J 
iUf-rwises  in  the  College  Work-Sl!udy  program  are  especially  wortfly  com- 
mendation.      .  ^  *  *        *  ^ 

We  heartily  concur  in  tliC*  provisions  wjiich  wmild  anfhori/^e  iacrcascd  fund- 
ing l>y  $^50  niillioii  annually  and  which  \\ouhl  make  College' Work-study  jobs 
ineH/''ble  for  a  sqb-minimum  wago.  .         "  '      \         ^  .  , 

Federal  jwlicy  should  ^lot  encourage  the  gruwth  of  greater  loan  debt  burdens 
on  .students,  .nor  shotUd  it  encourage  loan  i^rograms  which,  have  repiiymeut 
poi  iudj^^»yoial  ten  yeiu's.  Federal  policy  Jthotthl  Koik  to  define  (C  pt  upcr'  ijnh 
<IHH  bcttvtCn^ffruntf  tpork  (ind  loan  components  so  that  the  loan  hurden  does 
not  Iwyin  to  mentaljuinorttjage  an  entire  generation  of^  studi^nts.  Lo^ns  shonlk 
not  he  based  on  neca7-  ^  ^  .       .      '**      /      ^  ^ 

The  Natiunal  Dircjot:  Student  Loan  program  jwvides  interest-free  loans 
A\hiie  the  l^ori'uw.er  i^s  in  school;  the  loahs  accrue  interest  at  the  rate  of  (J^o 
annually  during  Ihe^  repay mfent  peritnl  after  gradnatiun.  KDSt.s  constitute  an 
t  iuipurtant  part  of  the  stiulent  assistance  program  and  siionli)  not  be  cUminated. 

)  yer  interest  rate  of  three  per  cent  and^  the  more  equitable 
i  "h  allows. for  hardship  and  uneniployjnent,  the  NDSL  pro- 
jiWivim.  qualitatively,  than  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loaji 
pnigraai,\\hich  eutails  a  fee\ejl  per  cent  interest  rate  and  ajrcpayhient  schedule 
l/e^iniiing  jniie  months  a*fer  graduation  regard^^ss  o^.  extenuating  c^reun^ 
stances.  )  .  / 

Low^  interest  fS'DSLs  slimild  be  available  a%  a  matter;  of  riglit  and  as  a 
la.vt  resort  to  needy  stiuLnus,  particularly  to  students  i^ot  «ble  to  get  other  / 
lonus.-^  /  ^  .    ,\     \       '  / 

(.uarantei'd  Student  Loans  mns^,  similarly,  he  available  as  a  matttir  of  right 
"  *   ■         -  -     _.    '  ,je„('g  parents.  lA  re- 

'  ty 
rcss 

  ^       . .  _  ,      ,  ^  ^'e  . 

ugiw  \vuh  the  CliairV  desire  to  curb  Uic, present  trend  t;^?ward  niure  loans  and 
away  from  grants  anjl  jobs.  ^We  do  thiiik,  however,  that  allowing  the  credit 
standing;  of  a  student's  IVimily  'to  become  a  factor  in  bfmlcnt  l^ians*  as  it  wilt 
iC  Ihf  hankt'ri>  ami  theii  bruther^  totally  take-over,  will,  luiAafrly  deny  equality 
of  npiH>rt unity  to  the  students  of  low  and  middle  income  faniilifs  who,  as  a 
realistic  matter,  will  nut  be  able,  tu  secure  adequate  traut,  and*N\;yrk  aid  to 
finance  their  education.  .  -        /       ^  * 

«  /       <,/^         .  » 

^4afc  student  incentive  grants        •       ^  j  \ 

The  National  Student' I-ohby  applauds  the  language. of  II.R.  ?547X  which  -will 
WYo(  t  a  greater  partner^liip  between  state  and  fedei;aj  >iudent  assfstan<*ft  pro* 
granas.  Fldvral  poJtci/^  should  he  designed  to  cncoutogq  •ita}ts  to  )}Gvotc  greater  .  ^ 
rti<'itirc^s  for  tiecd-hit'scd  student  aid  programs  xahir)t  allotp  studdnts  the  itw^ri- 
mnni  r?/%uc  of  posti^tvondary  programs^  The  10-fold  iWrc^ase  bet^vcen  tlie  chr- 
rt»nt  cippropriatUm  uf  $20  million  and  authorizatioij  uf  million  for  tlfe  SSIG  • 
pro::ranris*  just  w4>at  the  docror  ordered.    .  I  «    ,         J  , 

.The  National  Student  Lobby  also  concurs  that  tb^  .jftat^s  whjch  Hi^oose  to 
maiih  ft'diral  SSIG  funds  should  he  given  further  fli^xibility  in  being  allowed 
use  tht..se  funds  for  a  combination  of  grant  and  wpjik-study  programs. 


Bi'canse  of  the  lo 
iepa\mont  plan  whi 
gram  is  a  I>etter  pi 


*  It  might  be  i^ortbwhilf  tA  Miegiiard  itudent interests  tftiiflst  possible  whole- 

»ale  «iib»tltution  of  "woric  Mollar*'"  for  *^gi'ant  dollars*',  bj-  including  In  H.R. 

84T1  a  suggested  ratto  of  SSlG  fuiid»  to  be  spent  on  grants  in  relatiott  to  work- 
.»tud<  For  example,  thdf  federal  ratio  of  dollars;for  grants  to  dollars  for  worlc- 

atudj-  in  FY  19T5  will  be  aboibti  3' to  1  States  should  be  encouraged  to  adhere 
'^a» -closely  as  possible  t6  a  parallel  ratio  on  the  local -level.  The  purpof*e  of 

such  a  siiggeifeed  formula  would  be  to  jrereikt  an  inordinate  proportion  oJ^SIG 

sndney  from  .being  spent  i>n  work-sttidy  in  lieu  of  grants, 

r  PM-iifhe  student*  ^     ,    '  \ 

*  \Ve  applaud,  the  ex^Minsion  of  student  , aid  programs  to  include  eligibility  ^or 
part-time  students,  sinc^  growing:  share  of  pofltsecondary  educaUouJs  corn- 
.'ppsed' bt^suchVstudents, ' 

LOiC'tuUioui  qpcn^admiiitoit  -  » 

We  applaud  the  substantial  anitiatires  to  sttidy  impacts  of  lowering  tuitions 
and  open  adtnissions  Iwlici^.  This  type  ot  action  reseiarcli  by  the  National 
Institute,  of  Edueatipn  in  response  to  real  needn  of  people  and  the  need  by 
CoiijjBOss  tbr  answers  to  fiuestions  is  crncial. 

Consumer  protraction  •  -  *  ^ 

The  growth  of  consumer' protection  in  postsecondary  education  lis  reflected 
in  the  provisions  tor  receiving-"f air  and  equitable  refund  policies,"  and  ''trntli 
•In  ndvertiHlng'*'  (complete  and  accurate  stateihents  ajbout  programs,  XaciUties 
ami  job' placement^,.  In  thel  past  year,  theae  provlslonis  have  been  developed 
through  proposed  regulations  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  T-oau^Progrnnu  and 
thejr  exact  definition,  of  course,  will  evolve  over  a  period  of  years,  However 
we  fee!  that  the  principle  ot  '^Jurisdiction"  over  itosfsecoudari^educati^ual 
institutions  is  iniiwrtant  enough  that  the  basic  provisions  sliould-he  enacted 
in  .«t^1t^ite.-  ''.Ve  also  endorse  the  concept  of  having  '^ach  InstltntJou  provide 
assurance.*  that  federal  student  financial  aid  has  liot  and  will  not  resnlbln 
tuilion  increases.  Although  this  wiil'he  a  difficult  provision  for  institutions, 
we  feef  the  exercise  of  measuring  the  inip.ict  of  federal  student  aid J.s  impor- 
tant. We  look  forward?  to  Tequirements  for  additional  '^educational  impact" 
statfmenfcs  (for  example,  on  the  impact  of  student  aid  in  class  size). 

'  ^  ;         .  2.  AUTHQIII2ATI0N  IXVEtS  * 

*'J  thljik  they  should  lend  me  something/ hut  I  haven't  applied  yet  Tip  wor- 
ried i>ecan.se  I  don't  ,  know  yet.  If  J  jvon't  get  sch6larshii>8,  will^  T  he  al)le  to^ 
get  loaps  fast  enoiigh  for  the- "coming  year? 

''If  the, money  doesn't  come  thrdixgii..  oh  boy,  Vm  dead." 

—OhronicJc  of  Wghik  EducWon  Article,  February  IdU. 

i  s  .  ^         *  , 

With  these  words  a  high  Bchool  senior  name<l' Anita  living  in  the  Chicago 
area  recentlv  summed  up  the  difS^ulties  students  generally  experience  in'tw-ail- 
iug  themselves  of  federal  and  lornl  sfjiderit  assistance  programs:  there  Is  al- 
wj>ys  the  worry  that  th>  mohe'r  will  not,  come  through. 

The  authbrlxation  levels  contained^  in  3471  dQ  little  to  alleviate  the 
concern  of  students  that  the  hioney-  the,y,iiave  to  have  to  go  to  school  will  not 
be  there  when  they  ne«:tl It;.  .  ' «  ,  . 

If  t  mav.  I  would  like  to. direct  the  attention  of^the  Committee  to  the  chart 
.following  "later  in  this  testlnxony  entitled  Federal  Student  A^nWanee:  yW- 
W80.  Starting  from  the  lefthWud  column  the  chart 'show»s  the  growth  of  federal 
monies -e<f>ended  forAhe  six  student  financial  aid  programs?currently  authorized' 
.tmder  Title  IV  of*  the  High^  F>dncation  Adt.  Froii  ;i9X6 ^through.  1080  the' 
iobimn,si>  display  tbe.  figures:  authbrlzed  by  H.B.  3^71  VUcept,  for^^the  Guarantee 
fi'tudent  Loan  program  expenses^whicb  are  .projected  from  the  1075  level  of  ^cra 
.million  up\\^iird  at  ah' annuaLrate  oj;  ae^^^  per  cent  The  ne:?t  to  last  column 
contains  figurfi»  reveaiea  la.«»t  \^eek  by  the  Carnegie  Commiilslon  except  tty^t 
the  (*hart  refers. to  curriiTrt  dollJ^rs  whereas  the  Carnegie  CommiS8i(>nT!  figures 
i^'eroJ>ftfi<Hl  on. constant  11)7^  dollars.  The^flnal  cQlun;ih  contain^,  only  the  total 
atiiouut^f  exp<»nse.s  for  student  aid  as  projected  hy  tlie  Rational  Student  Lobby 
vsoleiv  on  th^  ba.ils  of  1075  outlays  Inflated- annually  by  seven  per  cent. 
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As  you  see,  the  Canueglo  Couimission  lias  predicted  that  $-i.000  billion  will' 
•  beJieodedJor.  Title  JV  iitudejvt  ^Vssistaiuie  prvgraijas  in  19S0.  Maximum  api)n)~ 
pviations  possible  under  H.lt.  SlTl's  aiitborizations  for  the  same  year  tuta\ 
.^ZWZ  billipii,  a  figure  {Exceeded  if  the  1075  Title  IV  budget,of  ^.203  billion  Is 
iiiliated/auuually  at  unly  seven  i>er  cent,  \^!ucU  encompasses  hoth  inflation  and- 
iucrease^  elSgibUity.  lit  other  ^ords,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  limits 
called -for  ill. II.R.  3 171.  Wen  itfuHy-inndaU  arc  not  ^uUlcient  to  J:ccp  pacGjoith 
the  moit  vwdQut  estimate  of  inflation. 

If,  by  some  miracle,  oui-  economy  does  managed  to  return  to  aujuflation 
ratevo.C  seven  per  cent,  averaged  over  the  f(»uv  year  peViod  ILK.  3471  is.  ex- 
.peeted  to  cov<jr,  Sjtudent  a&sistance  will  not  even  be  able  Iq  hold  it^  liead^ above 
water. 

It  inflation  fails  to  return  to  an  average  of  seven  per  cent,  levels  of  student 
aid  will  go  down  even  further  in  spite  ot  the  yearly  fiicreases  called  for  in 
H.K.  3471. 

And^  even  if  inflation  is,  kept  in  cheeky  the  increased  cUffibllitp  pool  of  part 
time  students,  higher  income  students.,  newly  independent  ^dents  and  others 
.will  gradually  eat  into  the  financjs\l;aid  pie. 

From  a  jttacro-.economic  view,  the  Carnegie  Commission  points  out  all  stu- 
dent aid  programs  will  amount  to  oVily  .CO  per  cent  of  the  Gruss  National  prod- 
uct in  19S0,4Compared  to  the  percentage  of  .(>4^  of  the  Gts^  spent  for  higliec 
ediiv-uiAua  btadeut  aid"  in  1975-76.  The  projected  total  fur  student  assistance  In 
1080  under  II.R.  3471*3  suggested  limits,  when  added  to  the  other  student  aid 
programs,  would  reduce  that  per.centage  to  .46  of  one  pei  cent  of  the  ONP. 
5,  Mr.  Cliairman^  a  $1400  BEOG,  for  Instanfie,  wAs  orlginaljy^.thoucht  ^  neces- 
sary to  fully  fund  a  year  of  college.  Thl^  year,  the  maximum.  BEpGr  will 
probably  be  aromul  $800;  What  concerns  me,  if  we  are  talking.  tQday  abuiit  lOSO. 
Is  what  does  thq  Congress  intend  to  do  al^out  inflation  and  the  dismantling 
feitects  it  is  l^taving  and  will' continue  to  hare  on  student  aid?  ' 

3.  CONCLUSIONS 

'The  National  Student  I.obby  belie\es  the  authorization  limits  contained  in, 
tiiis  bill  inerull  to  hx.  tyu  hn^  tu  keep  pace  wifh  inflation  and  increased  eligi- 
bility, and  too  meager  in  relation  to  a  Growing  Gross  National  Product. 

TJie  inevitable  reiiult  of  decreuicd  student-assistance  at  a  time  when  student 
costs  are  moving  upward  will  be  a  large  attrition  in  the  number  of  new  en- 
rollments each  year.  The  1073  National  Commission  on  the  t*iiiancing  of  I?ust- 
sccomlary  Ipducation  reported  that  for  every  $100  increase  in  costs,  2.5  per^ 
cent  of  the  stuiljent?^  in  the  cuuntry  a^e  forced  out  of  college.  Today  a  four  yei>t: 
public  education  costs  about  $8,000.  Last  month  the  New  England  B^mrd^of 
Education  roi)orted  a  cliild  now  five  years  old  will  have  tp  pay  $30.8-1$  for  4^our 
yenrs  of  public  colb»ge  education.  Unless  student  assistance  keeps  incr^afiing 
Ijti  amounts  sulficient  to  cicm/  inflation  and  increased  (^ligihillty.  the  uJUmate 
sr'oal  of  fr.ee  postsecondury  education  for  all  persons  will  he  serlouslv  jeopar- 
ai7.ed.  '  \  ,  .  • 

It  may  already  be  too  late.  The  National  Student  Lobby  prjpdicted  on  October 
0  of  last  year  that  decreased  student  assistance  would  as'  ftiiicli  as  create  a 
new  form  of  the  military  draft  system.  Because  of  less  assistance  and  rising 
costs,  more,  students  are  seeking  haven  in  the  Army.  The'  new.spai)ers  of  Fel)- 
niary  2L  1975  carried  tlie  news  that  the  Army's  recruitment  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful recently  it  now^^intendg  to  drop  the  two  year  minimum  enlistment  In 
favor  of  a  ihrde  year  minimum. 

According  to  the  Pentagon,  the  average  cost  for  twQ^years.  of  training,  allow- 
ances, traveir  efe  paid  out  for  a  young  student  who  is  forced  to  enlist  in  the 
Army  is  $22,5,(>0,.Or  $11,000  a  year— a  figure  which,  far  exceeds  the  assistance 
which  wonldL.havc  been  »eqnired  to  lielp  that  student  finish  college. 

It  is  a  small  wonder  that  high  dchool  graduates  are  finding  the  Army  more 
attractive  when  one  stops  tp  consider  the  advantages.  The  amoiiht  of  income 
forgone  by  students  who  would  otherwise.be  employed,  is  a  very  important 
factorxfrSm  the  student's  point  of  view.  It' has  a  definite  impact  on  the  educa- 
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^fional  decisions -pt  stuilenU  aiijl  potential  students.  Tliis  lost  .ineon^e  can  .be 
especially  iinportant  as  a  barrier  to  th^se  from  low  income  families.  Loss  of 
ineome^ean  be.avoided  if  the  student  gives  up  thejiope^of  going  to  college  and 
joins  tbe  Ariiiy.  ''In .the  best  of  all  p^J^sible.w'orlds;"  tfie  hard  pressed  sUfdeni 
must?  say  to  hiniself,  *  I  eouUl  find  i  way  of  earning  un  income  tit  the  same 
.  time  I.go' to  schobv*  /  *  •  '  ^ 

nenry  David  Tiibreau  once  sajd,  **It  is  impossible  to  give  a  soldier  a.good 
ejlneatipn  without,  making  him^  deserter.'*  In  spite  of  his  prophecy^  the  U.S. 
Arniy  has  recently  annoimcecji  a  now  program  called  "Prpject  A}iead.'*  'Xne 
program,  is  a  plan,  paid  for^l^y  the  Acmy  which  lets  an'  individmU  eiViist  in  tiie 
Hervice  jrtid.  start  college  at/the  i>amc  time.  Xhe  soldier  draws  pay,  db«s  duties 
anu  i)artieipates  at  the  sa^o  thne^  iii  a  plan  which  can  lead  to  a  collegk  degree. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  ^e  tnitiqn  for  college  coursed  will  be  paid  for^y  the 
Army.  Fb.r  the  record,  I  would  like  to  submit  a,  two  page  advertisement  i^liich 
apiH?nred  in  tJie  Maron  9,  1070  issue  of  Famdc  magazine  expUiining  Project 
^Ah'Ctad. .       _        /       '  *  "  *  \ 

5Ir.  Chairman,  tl^it  advcrtiseracfit  alunc  cost  the  taxpayers  $2X4,000-*  ^ough 
mone^  to  f«ll>  fiuancc  oue.cnUjro  yeAr  of  public  education  for  100^000  young 
college  student^;/  '    '         *  ^ 

1  am  not  poi jit ing. this  out  to  disparage  tlie  cftor-ts  df  the  Army  to  recrmt  a 
high-tiuality  Vyoiunteer  corps  of  solditi.s.  Rather,,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
that  iiicrcns^^d  Afiuy  enlistments.  Increased  d/iiumpioymeut  and,  as  H^rblocli. 
drew  ill. a  Cyiut»^on  abmit  a  monfh  «go,  increased  u'lmc  amongst  school  dropoiits 
are  onb  i>evcfal  of  tfce  side  cfTecu  insufliuicnt  authorization  levels  c^f  Student 
abijihuuir;*  pr'^^jcajiii's  \\ill  h«ive.  Aro  wo,  in  the  ca«iC5  of  Increased  urienndoyment 
and  cripric,  .prepared  ot  pay  the  price  we  avoid  paying  by  nnde|'fnii(lin^.student 
aid?  In  the  case  of  Project  A^ead,  ate  we  jiot  in  the  truest  sense  robbing  Peter 
the  silident  to  pay  Pa;ui  the  )5oldier?  *  k 

/  "  "  ^  3r  '  " 

^       /•  \  4.  ADUlflONALr»KCOMSfENDATj[ONS  •* 

Jj(  Local  flhftemhiat ion  of  J^BOCf  information 

/  IVhilc  rec*>gnizing  the  usefnlness  ojf  current  methods  of  getting  the  word 
,  out  about  tlKi  BEOG  and  otlier  federal  and  istate  student  aid  pr(/jsrams,  the 
National  i>tndent  Lobby  believes  t!»erc  is  a  definite  and  denionstrt^ble  need  for 
an  intense,  localized,  ^ncdia  and  advertising  campaign.  This  camt)iiign  wotdd 
utilize  local  contacts  with  community  agencies  and  organizations,  local  con- 
tacts through  parent,  counselor  and^  teacher  organizations,  and  ditect  local 
contact  of  high  school  stndcnts.  particularly  in  areas' of  high  BEOG;^applica-^ 
tions.   .  ^    *  *  . 

What  is  needed  is  an  expansion  of  fhe  number  of  eommui»iiy  organizations 
and  agencies  involved  in  providing  BEOG  i«fi?rmation,  a  broader  media  and 
advertising  campaign  to  explain  BEOG<  and  to  increase  the  avyarcness  of  high 
School  students  to  the  cxtstcn;?c  of'  the  program,  and  the  wider  involvement 
of  higit  school  and  postseco^dary  students  themselves  into  the  information 
dissemination  process.  » 

We  recommend  that  language  be  added  to  »Se!btion  411  as  folIo<^s:  "The  com- 
missioner shall  .carry  out  a  comprehensive  annual  jArogram  of  information  dis- 
semination to  students  ^ud  prosj(Jeetive  student^  (theluding  information  dis- 
seminated through  stirdents  and  pros^iective  students*  families,  pee^.  counselors, 
and  financial  aid  administratpESykteauhers,  stude'nt  organizations^  jsmbloyer  and  ^ 
employee  represcntatiyps,  national,  state  and  local  pul)Iic  and  j)riv«te  non- 
profit edneatioual  and  eouriscling  agencies,  and^mass  media)  about  federal 
student  fluanclal  assistance  programs,  centered  arouad  the  BEOG  prdgrairi  but 
inchidlng  information  about  all  progr/ims  whether  or  npt^administered  through  ^ 
the  Office  of  bdueation.  This  prpgram  shall  include  training  activities  for  coun-  ' 
selors,  financial  aid  administrators,  business  officers,  student  financial  resource 
committees,  and  shall  be  coordinated  with  cnrrerit  activities  of  Talent  Search, 
Educational  Opportunity  Center  programs  and  Other  programs  dcHigned  to 
malce  available  information  in  areas  of  high  potential  eligibility  f6r  BiSOG 
program.  This  program  shall  also  have  the  responsibility  for  developing  and 
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distrlbiiting  free  of  charge  to  each  iifospective  stndeut  in  postsecondary  ediir 
cation  aa  **option8  workbook"  containing  Information  about  PSB  edncatiPJi 
and  traiiimgnincluding;  (1)  coet^  and  federmU  stat&,  local  and  private  financial 
re«)urdes.;  (2)  admissions,  testing,  academic  program,  «klucational  euvirpu- 
menfc  information  including  nies  "and  anlVey  of  satisfaction  of  students  and 
former  students  at  institutions;  (3)  career  and  job  information  on^  programs; 
.and- -(4)  developing:  a^personal  decision  making  strategy.  The 'comraisjJjoner 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  state  agencies  and  private  iiou*proflt  agencies 
for  cooperation  in  dfsbitjuting  -^>xdditidnal  information  from  maiiy  sources. 
"Uowever;  nothing  in  this  paragraph  sliali  give  the  commissioner  any  authority 
to  prescribe  or  regulate  curriculum  material  to  be  distributed  along  the  op- 
tions handbook. 

B.^Vork'$fudv^ormuXa^  ^ 

1.  There  should  be^a  formula  to  directly  tiiik  increased  fuhding  for  grants 
to  increaiied  fundiug  for  wort  related  programs.  The  threshold  device  in  llhkr 
ing  BKO'G  funding  to  incrieased^unding  each  year  for  ^college  worJc-stXKfy  is 
crucial.  »  . 

2.  «.The  incentive  in  tlie  iorm  of  an  administrative  allowance  for  non-work- 
study  and  job^reation  placements  should  be  broadened  to  allow  noh-insfcitu- 
:tiohal  job-cr cation. projects  to  be  eligible  to  work  ou  this  crucial  problenu 

3-  There  should  be  a  nationwide  clearingliouse  (with  ah  800,  telephone  num- 
ber) providing  Informatli^n  and  job  placement  for  Summer. w6rk:StO(ly  and  in- 
ternship  programs.  A,  percentage  of  the  work-study  autTiori^ation  could  be 
ainocate<i  for  summer  use.  by  such  a. cleatihgliouse.*  .  ' 

4.  There  should  be  a. coordinated  data  gathering  program  between  tiie  Office 
of  Kducafion  and.  the  Department  of  LalK)V  to  develop  information  on  job 
classifications  and  wage  nttes  on  campuses,  in  campus-impacted  la.l>or  markets 
and  auumg  students.  In  addition,  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  I)cpart- 
nieut  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and,  the  Department  of  Labor  to  <]e- 
velop,  i^lans  for  incorporating  students  and  potential  students  in  public  eni- 
.ployment  programs.  *  ,       -  ,    '  , 

Vi  All  .student  assistance  programs  should  have  adminiftration  procedural; 
for  full  review  and  hearing  on  issues  counerning  their  "need"  and  **eligiliillty>' • 
ba?ea  on  current  year  determination.  This  procedure  should  be  part  of  a,n 
overall  effort  to  involve  students  directly  hi.  the  decision-making  prrK»eSH  of 
^nuapdal  assistance  at  the  federal,  regional,  state,  community  fuul  institutional 
levels, 

7X  There  should  be  a  student  financial  reso!irces  committee  established  on 
each  campus  which  has  students  eligible  lo  participate  in  any  federal  cnmpiis- 
Imsed  or  caihp\Ls-administere<I  student  Ifnancial  assistance  program,  A  cws 
section  of  students  from  that  institution  should  he  meii)l)ers  oCJiwt^^uimittee. 
which  .<5hall  consult/  review,  arid  wumerit  on  policies  and^^dministratlou  of 
federal  programs  with  financial  aid.  vi^fk  placement  pffiees,*»  and  otJicrs  witli 
authority  to  contract  foe  8uc>  administration.  This  provision  would  iustitii- 
tionallze  the  work  already  done  Infornmlly  on  many  oampus(^.*?.  and  would 
groatlv  increase  local  understanding  of  and,  communication  al)out  student  as- 
sistance'and  worki  placement  prograhjs  among  students  and  tlie  entire  academic 
coiiiu)unlty.  Please  refm-  to  Appendix  A.  ,  ^ 

fir,  I  have  al.«<o  attached  as  an  appendix  a  draft  copy  of  the  **Role  and  Pi^rtioi- 
pation^of  Students  in  the  Financial  Am  System  and  Partnersliip.'*  as  a  Imok- 
ground  rationale  on  why  students  must^be  involved  both  ns  in  di  vidua  is  with 
rights vand  as  organl?ced /^roup«  which  can  assist  in  the  adminlsfratlvo  proecKs, 
^Ve  ^mve  gone  to; great  lengths  fo  articulate  the  rationale*  beoause-ln  tlie  past^ 
student  financial  aid  rights  and  administrative  participation  have  l>eeu  uiosMy 
'"discretionary"  and  "iuformal."  and  we  are  now  in  a  period  of  translthnK  lYe 
hope  to  work  with  the  committee  to  determine  the  appropriate  place**  in  whl'«h 
^•Jf^rmaU^jation'*  should  take  place  in  legislation  and  in  reguintiOn.  PIca.i;e  refer 
to  lApi>endix  B.  u  ,  ^     .  « 

F.  \Ve  feel  it-  is  imperative  that  students*  have  a  right  to  a.  hearing  on  finan- 
cial Id  determination,  that  <lue  process  standards  and  procedure.*?  sliould  be 
appli^  in  the  distribution  of  st!uleut  financial  jjid.  As  finahciai  aid  becomes 
TOore  of  A  "right"  than  a  "discretionary  benefit"  it  becomes  clearer  that  minimal 
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JsUndArda  for  hearings,  inseitutl^nal  policies  for  awards  and  .raJJonality  iJf 
determining  eligibility  Lre  nece^^ry.  l^^oi-  example  In^ur  te^^^^^^ 
on  tbe  BBOG  Family  Contribution.  Schedule,  we  , pointed  out  that  the  ear  in, 
which. many  calculations  are  made  is  ^tremely  important  In  the  instance  oj 
tlie  years  of  expecting  a  finaneikl  contribution  from  a  family,  an  applicant 
alibuKl  be  Allowed  to  demonstrate  through  BEOa  supplemental^forms  that  a 
ijersou's  yekr  tar  dependency  has  changed.  Xegal  casing  involving  foiHl"  stamp 
cllglbiUty  hare  ctnicluded  that  '^tax  dependency  for  ^<?ne  calendar  yeai^  as  a 
basis  for  determining  and  indlviduaVs  need  ln  the  ^oUowiiig  year  Invs  i^^^^^^^  • 
tional  connection."  In.  sliort,  we  recommend  Uiat  in  constructing  Uie  Meral 
sthdeuL  financial  assistance  structure  through  both  direct  aid  aiid  insfituUoJi 
based  atd;  appeals  process.and. other  elements  oi:  due  process  should  be  estalw 
llshed  by  Congress.  Please  refer  to  Appendix  0.  ^       ^,  v^- 

0,  I  have  included  as  an  appendix  a  draft  description  developed  by  the  isa^ 
tlonal  Student  Education  Fund  oh  the  design  of  an  -Options  Worlibook  for 
Decisions  After  High.  School"  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  National  Task 
Torce  dii  Student  Aid  l>r6blen«  for  Integration  liUo  plans  for  developing  a 
V  common  financial  assistance  application  form,  aiid  for  coordliiatioii  of^  the 
governance  arid  management  of  student  financial  assistance  programs  IvitAveen. 
the  federal^  state.  Jristitritlonal,  student  and  non-profit  agency  parties.  Pleilse 
liefer  to  Appendix  D.      ^  - 

II,  Annual  OonffreiHondi  Reyiexc  of  EliitiW^  ^ 

1.  We  feel  it  Is  imperative-fop  Congress  to  set  eligibiUty  standards  for 
student  asslstancen^rosrams.  also  .feel  Congress  shonld  malce  cle:ir  that 
•^^eligibility  analyU"  Is  not  thc;  same  as  -'need  analysis." 

2.  Tliere  shoigd  be  an  ahnual  review  of. eligibility  doue.by  Congress;  although 
thiK.should  not  be-a  review  of  ri^ed^  ancliysls^  itself; 

3.  EllgiblJlty  standards  should  be  more  rigorous  f^r  grant  programs  than 
for  work  pr(^rams.  Almost  every  institution  Is  going  to  develop  soine  method 
of  determining  need  In  awarding  work-study  jobs.  Perhaiw  It  will  l>e  necessary* 
for,  private  need "  analysis  services  to  determine  a»  sttident's  need  for  work 

*un(ler  a  .criteria,  separate  ivom  a- stadenfs  need  for  grant  ^mbney. 

/.  Beflsrral  o/  Qmra:nttcd  Student  Loan  reitayment  du^  to  hardship 

It  appears  falrlyl  obvious  that  tlijs  rising  rate  of  d«fa"K«  oh 'Guaranteed r 
Student  Loans  is  a  ptoduct  o^  bur  generally  sagging  economy.  Perhai>s  It  will 
be  necessary,  and  even  economically  productive,  for  graduates  who  can  demon- 
strate financial  hardship  to  be  granted  a  temporary  deferral  .until  such  time 
as  these  persons  can  secure  employ;nent  ajid  en.se  their  hardship.  lu  the  Interiin, 
the  federal  gpyermiient  would  ^continue  to  pay  interest  diarges  on  the  out- 
0t  ami  lug  loan.  ^  ^    .  %  . 

Congress  should"  begin  working  immediately  on  oversight  f\t  all  student;  aid 
propraths  whether  or  not  they  are  In  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Defense  Be- 
artment,  the 'Department  of  Labor,  tlie  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  Social  Security  Administration,  of  others.  Student 
aid  shoftld  be  lo6ke<l  at  as*  a  whole.  The  decline  In  expenditures  on  veterans^ 
benefits  shonld  be  accompanied  by  an  Increase  In  outlays  for  other  studeut  aid 
prVrams,  AVe  recommend  the  Congress  hold  hearings  later  this  year  rallltiff 
together  Admltilstratlon  officials  mentioned  above  along  with  tlie  Congressional 
^Budget  Ofl^ce.  "  • 

/C.  This  Subcommittee  should  begin  work  with  the  Congressional  ^Budget  Office 
to^further  the  analysis  which  the  National  Studeht  Lobby  has  given, in. terms 
of  postsfcondary^  education's  share  of  the  Pr^^JNatlonal. Product  la  the  years 
ahead,         '  '  ^  ^  * 

Tj,  It  Gnrtranteed  StTidetif*  Loan  subsidies  ior  borrowers  from  Iilgh  Iftoome 
families  becomes  a  burden  on  the  higher  eilucatlon  budget,  perhaps  students  in 
the  top-'qiiartlle  (approximately  $19,500)  could,  begin  to  pay  Ip't^rest  on  out- 
standing loans  while  still  in  sch<^l.  We  agree,  that  the'costw  of  GSL  defaults 
are  becoming  a  problem.  .  .^^         ^  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  .conclude*  my  testimony;  Thank  you  again  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions /from^Memberst  of 
the  Subcommlf tee»  .  ^  '         '  - 
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*  "  a:iLi.CHi2(a  MB  SKitts  br  Test  Takikg 

*  (By  AVUUam  R'aspberry)  **  "  ,  . 

Masht  Rudmon -rrds  in  town  last  wtelcend.to  do  wbat  she  does  better  than 
taybody  else  I've  nm»iiit6:  teacli  people  itow  to  take  tests. 

•Please  iindlersrand  thatDr^  Ruainoui  wiip  has  taught  for  21  years  and  now 
is  on  the  education  faculty  of  the  University  of  .Massachusetts,  does  iiot  beUeve 
in  the^  published  national  standardized  tests.  She  does  not  even  believe  pi 
them  enough  to  bother  correcting  them  for  cultural  blais,  in  relevancy  br.  any 
of  the  other  flaws  incumbent?  hi  them.      •  . 

*  I  don't  think  there  J^hould  be  standardized  tests,  because  tlt^re  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  standardized  curriculum— nor  should  Uiere  be/'  she  said. 

"I'he  tests  aren't  even  useful  in  helping  you  to  diagnose  the  problems  par- 
ticular children  may  have.  All  you  get  at  the  end  is  si.  score." 

So  what  was  Dr.  Rudmon  doing  Saturday  at  the  Advisory  and  Learning 
Exchange?  Slie  was  teaching  a  score  of  teachers  and  administrators  (only  two 
of  them  affiliated  with  the  D.C.  publiGL^hdols)  iiow  to  raise  their  childreu'i 
test  Scores. 

**Sure,  standardized  testing  Is  a  game,"  she  told  them.  *'But  I  do  think  we 
htve  to  teach  our  children  liow  to  plaj>  it:  I'm  not  talking  %bout  clieatlng.  I 
can  give -you  techniqftes  which  will  ali^ost  guarantee  timt  test  scores  will  go 
two  years  bey ondi  what  they^ re  now. "i 

Some  of  her  suggestions  are  the  heii^ht  of  simplicity— for  instance,  Uifese 
purely  mechanical  ones  she  says  "frill  *'raise  teores  by  about  six  months  im- 
mediately"': *  * 

*'Xeach  them  how  to  fill  out  the:answer  sheets.  Get  b^ck  copies  of  te^ts  and 
answer  slfeets,  .and  start  them  off  by  having  them  fill  out  their  names."  She 
pointed  out  that  some  children  get  confused  because  their  names  have  fo  be 
written  in  a  special  way,  one  letter  io  a  box— and  sometimes  there  aren't 
.enough  boxes  fpr  children  with  unusually  long  names.  ' 

That  can  be  unnerving  for  a  child  if  he -first  encounters  tiie  difficulty  at  the 
time  he  takes  (he  test  for  record,  she  says.  But  her  system  Is  to  get  children 
used  to  taking  the  tests  beforehand— used  .to  filling  out  and^  coding  their 
names,  used  to  following  questions  and  answers  in  seauenqe,  used,  even,  to  the 
•peelal  seating  arrangements  ^nd  sf)ecial  language  that  test  admiiiist rants  must 
ruse  ("Good  morning,  boys  tnd  glrla.  We're  about  to  play  a  game  .  .  . 

Tetcliers  who  wish  to  raise  their  pupils*  scores  should  find  out  whether  the 
te«t*  will  be  hand  scored  or  machine  scored,  she  said. 

''If  they  are  to  be  scored  by  hand,  a  single  slash  mark  in  the  appropriate,^ 
box  is  l&bough.  If  they  are  to  be  scored  by  machine,  a  down/up  motion  will  jfejj 
plenty.  Or  if  you're-  really  nervous  about  filling  tbe  t)Ox,  maybe  a  down/up/ 
down  motion.  Never  sharpen  i>encils— it  makes  them  break  more  easily,  and 
it  also  takes  more  time  to  blacken  in  the  box.  And  no  matter 'what  the  instruc- 
tions say,  newr  fill  in  .a  box  carefully.  I>o  erase  carefully,  however,  because 
the  grading  machines  are  very  sensitive/*  - 

The  ratter  advice  Is  a  part  of  Br.  Budmoh*s  straining  in  selective  disobe- 
dience, T^n  effort  to  "teach  a  healthy  disrespect  fQr  the  rules."  So,  'too,3is  her 
advice  for  handling-reading  cbmprehensiv.e  questions. 

"Never,  never,  never,  read  tlie  passage  before  you  .read  the  question  If  you 
possibly  can  avoid  it.  (Sometimes  they  print  the  questions  iipside  down  or 
they  put  them  on  t  separate'  page  and  won't  let  you  go  back.)  Read  the 
question,  then  scaii  the  paragraph  for  something  that  matcl^^^  don't 
find  It  quickly,  go  on  to  the  next  question  and 'come  back  if  you^hrfve4ime. 

**matever  you  doV  don't  get  Interested  in  what  the  passage  i^ays.  Tou  must  . 
not  thinkr  Remember  that,  yon  are  trying  to  make  the  highest  possible  score; 
that  what  you  are  doing  has  nothing  to  do  with  real  reading.** 

But  if  lt*s  better  to  ignore  .the  instructions  that  tell  you  to  read  the  para- 
grajph.  first,  it's  vital  not  to  Ignore  any  clue  that  says,  wronfp  answers  will  be 
subtracted  from^lght  ones.  Sometimes  the  instructions  will  say^  that  flat  out; 
aometlmes  they  will  merely  say  'T>o  not  guess."  In  Any  case,  obey.  The  reason 
Is  this  i  If  you  get  half  the  answeni  right  and  half  of  them  wro^ig  on  a  dp-not 
guess  test,  you.  get  lero.  If  you  get  half  of  them  right  and  leave  the  other 
half  blank,  you^get  60  per  cent.  -  " 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  instructions  make  clear  that  there  is  no  penj^lty 
for  wrong,  answers,  don't  leave  any  questions-  unanswered. 
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Dr.  .Rudinoii  Also  thinks  It's  worthwhile  to  famllarize  diihlreu  witli  tlie 
vocabulary  of  le;siUng — such  words  ns  match,  box,  ideutlfy.  uUbf^iig  and  so  tin. 

She  Is  quick  to  acknowledge  that  to  teach  test-taking  skills  is  uot  to  leach 
thinking— ^)r  any  thing  else,  for  that  Jiiatter.  The  whole  point  of  what  Mie 
does  is,  to  raise  test  scores  by  teaching  children  ho\v  ^^o  liandle  tests, 

She  says  she  did  it  so  weJl  In  iier  puljlic  school  years  (Ilunter's  Point.  Now 
Yurk  City  J  the  authorities  started  to  i>oud  tn  outsiders  to  administer  her  tesis. 


ApiHJudix  X 

StUDEST  ElNAXCIAL  RESOURCES" C0MMITTKJ3 

An  fJxamph  of  StudcVft  Organizing  Strategy  that  Cam  Make  a  Difference: 
Student  Partwipatton  iH  Admiui^trution  of  Student  Ftnanvial  AiSfiistnnvc 

N^EF's  stra|,egy  has  been  designed  to  meet  tlm  pioblenis  cited  in  ilie  *'lle- 
meniljNDring  Berkeley**  article  ai)out  studentii  l>ecoming  inv:olved  ia  a  iir«x>ess 
in  wliich  tliey  do  not  liuvo  the  time  nor  do  they  get  the  day-to-day  rewanl^  for 
them  to  stay.  invoLved^^'SEF's  strategy  Is  based  on  jilting  oif  enough  that  is 
both  immediately  Imiwrtant  and  synU)olic,  but  not  l>econiing  Involvetl  In  cum- 
pHcated  programmatic  resp<Hisibihiy.  The  strategy  in\olvci$  mutually  hujipurt* 
lag  participation-  rather  tlian  isolation-  at  every,  level  fronv  tiie  campus  and 
community  to  the  federal  and  aatio:ml. 

It  involves  participation*  In  : 
^    1.  Information  dissemination  about  financial  aid  (and  adndssious)  through 
peer  counseling  on  campus,  in  ^itecial  recruitment  drives  in  higli  schools  and  iu 
U)e  comn>i:iiity,  and  through  student  newspapers; 

2,  Training  of  jstndent  financial  aid  reprcsentaflvoJi— similar  to  newly  insti- 
tuted Yet  Ilepresentatlves  ou  campus-- as  paid  ombAs^s  iMMSoiis  to  cut  red  taiKS 
and  to  explain  iihanclal  aid ; 

;j.  Institutionalizing  student  participation  ou  campus  finaucinl  resources 
committee  which^  allocate  federal  student  assistance  and  jobs,  and  financial 
Uid  appeals  committers  which  adjudicdte  individual  claims; 

4.  Ueveiopmeut  of  for<redlt  year^long  course  on  'Mjsiies  in  financing  rHB"^^ 
for  persons  who  work  In  finnnclal  aid  oifices  (»n  worU/stuil.v  for  iier>uns  who' 
participate  on  finunelal.  resoiirceM  committees,  for  persons  who  iin>p  r<%spiiiisl- 
bllities  for  rei>orting  to  student  government  and  *newspai>cr  on  srudetit  re- 
sources, and  from  persons  wlio  are  in  public  policy  and  otiier  fields,  to  pru>ide 
an  on-goiu^  {raining  ground  for  p*»rsuus  wlto  will  be  learning  tlielr  resiiims\- 
bilitles.  to  provide  rewards  for  j>oople  who  have  done  work,  and  to  provid*^  an 
r.taiospherc  in  which  a  communit>  spirit  can  grow  on  these  issues  oa  uuupus. , 
(Also  for  persons  re*K?lvIag  student  finnncial  aid,  and  persons  with  re.sponsi- 
bilities  for  campus  overall  Inidget)^'  > 

5.  Develop  ft  kit  for  student  governments  and  Student  activities  ofiite.s  ou 
how  to  organize  a  financial  rf»soureeii  committee  on  campils,  and  Uow  In  de- 
velop responsibility  wltldn  student  govern uient  for  .student  resources  issues 
(loans,  grants,  G.I.  Bill.  jobs,  tuition,  hiltlon-wnlyers.  etc.);  , 

0.  Develop  at  the  statewide  level  the  special  function  of  student.*;  of  ^a) 
Inf^rmatloii- dissemination  nlniut  finaaclol  aid  programs  (tlinmgli  fed«>ral  oou* 
tract),  and  (b)  review  of  api}eals  ou  individual  flnaticlnl  aid  claims,  and  in 
institutional  financial  .aid  riHiuests  rovl<»wc<l  i»y  Federal  Regional  Review 
Panel**  held  at  state  level,  to  be  carried  out  as  special  programmatic  function 
carrle<l  ont  l)y  students  on  1202  state  PSE  commissions  {and  advisory  com- 
mittee for  students)  and  statewide  stndent  organizations, 

,  *.  This  woidd  involve.  Information  dlsseailnatlon  tlirough  campuses,  student 
newspa))er.s.  radio  and  TV,  nfiinuativc  action  outrencK  programs,  and  com- 
nnmlty-ba.sed  wlucatioual  counseling  center.  Tlioro  wo»]ld  he' particular  con- 
nection with  canvassing  of  high  school  by  students  at  collegiate  lev^l. 

7.  CJoorcJlInate  student  participation  In  administration  of  financial  aid  at 
regional  and  national  level.  Inclndlnff  having  students  from,  state  orffanlwi-  ^ 
tlons  participate  in  OE  Review  Tanels  for  Institutional  student  aid  applica- 
tions, haviu};  students  parjtlclpate  on  task  forces  and  work  jirrotii>s  and  In  in. 
ternship  Tvorking  6n  program  management  questions  tsuch  ns  design  of  com- 
mon .financial  aid  application  form  for  all  programs  pt  fcjleraU  state,  jrtid  • 

.campus  level,  deslgnlng^  cpmmon  terms  and  calculation*  of  jfinaneial  *^need,*^ 
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MAI  awlfninr  the  rcUtloiwhlp  between  the  federal  aii4  ftate  governmfnti. 
includiiig  the  f  uiictlom  ot  the  1202  commission  in  «tudent  «»9wf«nce  tasuw),  ^ 
and  in  wirtkipatlon  with  national  financial  aid  *  i»eed  analyst''  jfervlcft;  (CS^ 
ACTj  at  other  afencie*  Involved  with  dwl|fhlnf  and  re^fchhig  fl-  9 

Wiclal  aid  questions  (iiicludinf  CEBB,  and  ETS),  and  iMUturtoiiall»in«  stu- 
dent participaUon  in  local  financial  aid  disseminatloii  Uiroiych  the  develoR- 
a^ent  of  OE  contract  upeclficatlons  for  tralnUuf  and  disaemlnailon;  d^Jgning 
OB  trainhif  component  for  student  finaucinl  rmurce  Q)romUt«ea,  mdudlnf 
•direct  comm>inlcaiiott  with  •nch.  commUtee*,  and  ,deve>»toei:t  of  annual  iriWtt- 
ing  for  rtprejientadvesnatsucli  committees,  aiid  Jai*e*6pment  of  "1?^^  ^^S^J;* 
itr  ^fudeiiti  Inrolved  both  with  student  financial  aiwistahce  and  feteal  «IO 
procramt  (Talents  Jieaitrh,  Upward  Boiiml,  Special  Services)  «ik1  IBdiKatlonal 
Owwrtunltr  Centers  in  low  income  communltiw,  and  to  wtordinate  student 
participation  In  variety  of  conferences  on  si^ecial  .fwc')  •2^f^»'^T5^ ' 

tibnal  education,  aAd  Wiltc  Homw  cpnfe^nces  on  Education  (IdiO  and  Li- 
braries and  InfornmOon  Services  (lOTS),  *  i 

^  ,  j^ppeadlx  B  . '  . 

*      .  •  *^  . 

The  Kou:  Axn  Participation  or  SxpuEXva  i:?  tub  Tisa^csxl  Aid  SY8TF->t  axd 
PAgfkEasiup;  Fuou  Draft  RKipar  or  Xatio:?ai-  Task  Foscb  ox  Student  Am 
^    Pjwstxiii  Fes,  11,  1W?5  ^ 

IntrodncUon 

In  1974.  wjth-the  Implementatiornofthe^Stafe  Student  Ince^itlve  ^Grant  W 
irarat^SSIO),  the  problems  arising 4r0m  the  ii^t^nnected  nature  of  the  re^ 
Ifttionsljip  anfonif  the  Federal  ami  the  Aate  governments  In  firtanclns:  post- 
aecondftry  education  c«me,more  to  the  Surface.  ^    ,  •  ' 

People  noTV  talk  lew  of  the  clear  i^^^mrnlion  of  roles.  Wierens  »  few  ycara 
aco.  the  ''Federal  role*'  was  descrll>ed  JiX  ci^ntering  on  aid  to  mdcntn  and  the 
"iftate  role'*  was'bentered  oa  fttd  to  int^UnUoH^.  the  #iRt  I  net  lons^  between  who 
'Should  play  which  roI«i  is  now  \^  well-defined.  It  lias  taken  &  f^w  jear*  for 
nerasonii  at  the  Federal  and  state  levels  to  become  accustomed  to  talkln|:,wUh 
each  other  (alonj?  with  persons  from  prlyate  Infftltutions.  plHl|intlirop:c  sources 
and  private  agencies,  stiidents  ami  their  families,  and  others)  afeout  the  com- 
plex fluestions  of  **flnancln;r  of  postuccondar*  education"  thrbi^h  compiemen. 
tary  administrative,  flnancirtg  a«d  p*>Utlcal  roles  and  mechanisms.  I>i52P 
nueiitlons  remain  about  the  srKycIftc  roles  of^sAeclflc  agencies  and  hoAlp^^ptlhe 
Feileral  Government,  state  governments,  the  private  sector,  as'-well  as  th* 
role  of  Jifudents,  but  there  haa  coroe  to  1>e  an  Acceptance  ofHhe  lieed  for  closer 
wnrkimt  arrangementa  that  tit  purposes  iJC  Federtil  and  stale  irovernmenta 
will  not  be  In  ba^slc  conflict,  so  thai^  aid  cfn  l>e  distributed  emdenUy  and 
eqnitftblv,  and^so  that  the  needs  ot  «tude?»ta  anrf  potential  students  can  be  met 

In  thlV  aectlon  of  the  Report:  the  Task  Fof ce  describea  sonatNjvays  In  wiUch 
the  students*  role  in  financial  aid  and  In  /he  financial  aid  rtftnershlp  can 
become  more  clearly  defined  and  pcr^•ll9  brltig  more  precise  deflnlUon  to  the 
'  roles  of  all  Turtles  fn  the  partnerahlp. 

piaiCTtr  AmccTo  pEasoxst/ACEXCic*  as  ^'iTrncawnxo  rxnm*^ 

In  dfaftlnlc  a  series  of  "partDershlp  a^reemgtr'  In  lefrislatlAn.  in^Wjla. 
tlon.  In  contract!  In  plahninic  and  research  desljh.  and  In  discussions,  the  firat 
question  Is  -Who  are  the  Interested  partlesr  That  is.  who  are  the  pmon« 
and  bodies* whose  llr««  and/or  corporate  actlrlHes  will  be  ahrtrtlit  affected  by 
decisions  aboat  sfniNit  financial  aaslstance,  Fnt  anothiic  way.  for  whom  do  or 
ahould  Iffal  or  cowtractnal  tiichta  and  obllMtlMis  asi^  In  relaHmi  to  atndeDt 
financial  as*lstance?  The  direct  effscts  of  student  financial  asslstan^  ded- 
alons  are  and  will  conMnne  to  be  widwread.  Therefore,  the  definition  of 
^inteseiited  parties*'  in  formal  and|  Informal  agreement  and  discussion  ahould 

^In*iS^fi«  *nntere«ted  parHw^^  a  number  of  criteria  ran  be  used,  Inctndlm^ 
•^wimary"  (or  direct  wirtiea)  and  •'secondary'*  partly*.  Secondary  partle«  may 
l«  "directh'  Intswrfed^becauiie  of  the  dlrect  leiral  Impact  of  deHslmia  on  them, 
altbomch  for  ofber  pnti^oses  they  art; secondary  partlea  in  that  they  may  be, 
•i-agenta"  of  other  "primary'' parties,.  -  •*  * 
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Another  wltjMlb  look  »t  *1uterei*ted  parttwi"  is  to  identlfj  thofe  ptrtlwi 
-•^  *^iu4pacte<i"  by  fedcrjil  »tudeat  «*«isttt!ice  prograiiw.  Xiie  Oriice  of  Kducatlou*« 

^       Woric  Stxtenient  on  tht  Imimt  ot  Federal  Btudeut  AgdisUnco  ProgrAms 
*  (April  1074)  called  for  an  ftjwessaient  of  U:o  Iniimct  of  Federal  student  aw^lst- 
|ihco  prosrams  on  the  behavior  of  aitpdents,  poatsico&darx  jeducatioual  iustitu- 
tioiit  and  state  f  orenunenta*  Wh^Ie  recoshlxini;  the  impact  of  student  assist* 
»  ance  protrams  ptt  a  studeul'i^  Plireiits  and  family  «jid  local  fovenimeut,  ilia 
QUke  of  E<lucation  has  IdetttiOod  studentM,  tlie  iHttHutiom  Uiey  attend  and 
Mtate  go^crHmcHti  as  the  most  directly  affeoted  by  decisions  made  by  tlie  Fed* 
>   erat,  G^rernment  alx>ut  student  assistance  programs. 

On  IsHues'Pf  coordlnaU<fe  and  manasement  of  stfident  assistance  programs, 
private  r61uutary  as:enuet<)  which  play  a  major  role  In  the  admlnisuratioii  of 
such  procrams,  alp<r1)ecome  direct  parties. 

Wlihin^the  bnrad  c'ateifories  of  Federal  ^jkTrnraent,  state  fOTernment,  post- 
secondary  iustitutldns,  and  students,  th<ire  are  many  subcategory^  of  a^encres, 
bodlcp,  oOces,  and  institutions.  Some  are  directly  involved  with  decision- 
makff)|^  or  impleiuentatloir  jn  udminiifradvc  matters  In  student  financial  as* 
slsta^nee.  Others -are  Involved  in  ItnunvUfy  decisions  affecting  tlte  structure  of 
financial  aid  programs  and  otlier  Unaiicial  structures  in  posfsecondary  ediica*  ' 
tlon  and  iii  politkul  decisions  arreoting  overall  levels  of  Xundkif  M  student 
flnancial  a«lstance.  Some  are  involved  directly  lii  all  three  types  of  decisions.^ 
^Vhen  subctdeforl^s  of  fovernments,  Institutions,  and  sludenti  are  identified 
as  "interested  Tiftrycs*'''for  various  **|>arUier8liip  a^'reements"  or  purposes  as 
thejr  are  here,  r  new  coalition  of  the  meanln;;  of  tlie  partnership  can^talce 
»         place.  Or^is  is  especially  tru^S  for  the  students.  * 

^Jn  partnership  sf  recmenU,  legal  enforceable  rights  and  ot>lls;alloiis  of  each 
party  in  ^lat|on  to  ^ch  other  are  deveIoi>ed.  It  Is  important  for  each  caic^ory 
,    -  subcategory  ^to  have  t^ie  security  to  protect  its  own  Interest  and  to  be  able 

J  *        to  plan  for  the  fuittre  to  carry  out  its  otlier  ohllKatlons. 

is  particulprly  important  in  t^Jrms  of  stVdents.  because  models  of  stu- 
*        ^ent  financial  asclstaiice  have  been  developed  r^MsUy  around  the  concept  of  a 
student  as  a  "member        market^ wlUi  certain  ^'dollar  riKhfs"  to  student 
financial  sM^istance  conferred  by  Fedteral,  stal^  inslltutlonn!,  tr  private  par- 
,  *  ties.  The  extent  of  the  rljrhtt  and  o  dlgatlons  of  the  individual  student  are 

often  nnckar  to  tlie  student  and  his  cSr  her  famOy.  In  fact,  the  very  nature  of 
student  financial -assistance  rlifhtsr-even  in  the  "student  la  the  marketplace'^ 
^  ,  i40«^l8— ha^i?  W«  "discretionary"  an^l  "adjuiitable"  riKhts  ^offca  conferred 
Cin  a  minor  student  and  student's  family),  dependent  on  changing  clrcnm- 
stances,  availability  of  funds;  and  Oie^dlscretlon  of  the  financial  attl  admin- 
Istrator.  mile  tiiereMs  much  to  Ik?  sald\f<)r  "dlscrelIonar>'  rl;:hts"  approaches, 
in  the  cnrr^fc  "mixed  marked*  of  '•discretionary  aid"  and  "entitlement  ai<l,"  ' 
the  admlulstratiire  mechanisms  should  sJfso  be-  mixetl  In  terms  of  the  entitle^ 
•  ment  of  an  indlrJdnal  studenl^to  admlnlstratire^procediires  to  secure  fils  or  hti 

entitlement  rigl^ls.  Under  the  turrent  "dL^rellonary  righU"  concept,  a^ student* 
or  potential  student  does  not  Tiare  tlie  full  range  of  jidmlnlstratlve  and  prol  \ 
^       cednral  rights  for  securing  or  continuing  dollar  rights,  and  has  no  part  in  dei 
tfl(>plng  and  jidmlnlsterlhK  such  j)roayIure^  or  ii;  developing  the  changln«  ik»llr 
cles  which  govern  the  discretionary  process  usc<l  Jn  allocating  funds  at  the 
Institutional,  state  or  Federal  levels,  '    '  ^ 

If  thepun>?scs  of  studeiit  financial  as5lstance  areio meet  the  "needs'*  of  a 
cross-setiion  of<students  for  "access  to  aifliveblty  of  programii  in  po^tsecondary« 
^    edncation'*  so  th^t  ijo  student  is  denied  ^cc<^  to  postsecondary  education  for 
>  financial  wtsoos,  the^  is  the  continulngiprohlem  of hlefinlng  those  needs  from 

the  viewpoint  of  students  and  tlieir  families,  and  frorrf  the  Tiewpolnts  of  otheri 
It  is  Important  that  the  interests  of  sjiidontj*     articulated  by  penions  and* 
groups  which  are  directly  re^porjsible  to  students/potential  students  (and  their 
\  families)  in  order  to  prevent  the  inevitable  Conflict  of  Interest  which  arls« 
\  when  persons,  governments:  bodies,  groufis,  or  Instltwllons  wlOi  other  primary 
TOligations  speak  oa  behalf  of  stpdents,         ^  •  . 

VSnch  persons,  Vp-onps,  government  bodies,  or  Institutions  can  greatir  aid, 
howerer.  in  deanfng  how  they  .perceive  the  needs  <^f  different  types' of  students, 
e^^  audi  as  graduate  students,  lovv^-income  students,  part-time  students,  and 
other  categories  of  students,  in  different  programs;  throngh  different  financing 
mechanisms,  and  within  Tsrious  non-student  .based  goals  of  postsecondarr 
cdocaUoo.  9  *  ' 
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>         »  ' 

Thm  in  dctermliilnif  who  Arc  inttrestod  jmrtlci,  there  mvtst  n^T^^^- 
tloVot 'the  SSelf  balance  bet^e^n  Bjiat^  tud  Privatein^^^^^^^ 
M^-aiend  and  «tu<ient  ctpAbiUtles  and  roleu.  !rhe  dUaculty  dlT^^Unf  Urn 
ISeW^^SJow^  1^^^^^  and  kinds  of  atudenu  should  notbt 
S^Se^^$p6^l«fblUUe«  of  the  Federal,  gt«te,  insUtudotial,  ^»>^*^<*,*^^^: 
tl^Mire  dlYiJ^  betVcea  their  legitimate  ln»er«iU  i«  J^^^fW'^  "^y^^^ 
ueedi  0t  todety  (such  an  manpower,  defense,  /tefearcjt,  ouier  ^^c^ltonalami 
Smic  S;  «nd  other  governmental  and  private  goalj^r*  Part  ofihe  proce^K 
•KSni  ^^^^^^  i?arU)eT»!Mp'V  U  the  proc^ 
S  cllrir;^^?  mponilblUty  'for  -meeting  the  neoda  of  atudenti  nhd  potential 
•tudenUA  limply  meetliuc  the  admlnlstrAtlve.  flnai»«lal  *nd  politi< 
cal  need*  of  ra^ioria  aicenclca  asid  bodies  >  ^   

There  i«  little  agreement  on  the  level  or  extent  of  If  rtl^P^Kon  pfjjt^j^.^ 
an  co^onsumew  of,  cb-produeew  of.  or  co-pmlclp^j^U  in  l^^^^^.^ 
tion,  TiiU  lack  ot  ajci^eeni^nt  extends  to  Uie  roles  that  studentiUould  l^l^T  in 
cthe  finjinclaliald  pHrtnershlp.     ,  -       ,    ...  -  in  fh# 

Tlie  Taftk  Force  believes  that  students  shotild  be       to  partidpate  m 
'ftnancial  ald/i^rtnershlp  at  every  levd  In  decisions  whldi  directly  affect  meir 

^^^Stiideiit  omwntinitles  t0p*irtidpate  In  the  partnerehlp  a^  the  a^wJn|»^*^J5 
level,  the  flnandnl  level,  and  the  polt^l  level  shovld  he  made  avallaWe,  8hi- 
dent  parth/limhW  4»\ist  be  contiauM.  and  undertaken  ^ft^c^nJ'Sf,^^- 
organized  rroujw  dT  stiidcnta.  Ju: order  to  developv judgment  for  ^^valuation  and 
Kf?^wWl)ofi<ja^  tJie  weighing  of  co4p1ex  auestions,  These  tronK 

tnd  Iifalvldusl  st?idents  develop  the  judgment,  the  perspective  and  a  common 
memory  joter  a  period  of  years  on  the  many  interests 

SlSioiu^lministr^tlve.  flnanclng  and  pollU<^l  d-edrfoiis.  Thus,  ai4ident< 
do  not'have  to  **te-Invent  the  wheel'*  each  yeAr.  * 

Th^r4  are  limny  ways  of  providing  mechanisms  which  wiU  "permit  and  ex- 
haijc:*.  iho  opportu^^nie::*  for  student  parUdpsljon.  THe/onost  carious  la  Hp- 
peopii?  ideclslt^'maklng  groups  <w»cerned  with*  UnandaViald.  Another  Is  to 
dev<*3op,irjc**  .trpe»  pf  decij^lbn-myclng  groups  which  would  be'conceniec  with 
aaiudCi^UnjC  Student  grievajices  through  appeals  procedure*  apd  procMen.  ^ 
coj-ollaty  6>  Ihls  Intter  apprt?ach  is  to  maintain  and  publish  re<*ords  of  Jinan' 
dal  atd  would  be  arailable  for  twe  by  all  interejtted'par«e»--espedally  student 

Thi^  TajikVorce  recommends,  tlist  students  be  given  jjosltloiu  on  llnan^Al 
HJtjC^Ucymaklng  ;;i:oups  at  the  InsritudonaC  %xm,  and;i^ederal  Ic^c^ 
pASons Should  be  reserved,  where  jwaclicahle,^  to  studentj  who  a^e  elected 
student  JHinates  or  other  student  organlxaUons  concerned  with  ^(iremancc 
imt  by  strident  financial  nld  recJplcntf  /  * 

"  At  the  institutional  level  sucK  groups  31^  the  admii»tons  and*  llnanchil  aid 
committees  should  have  student  repre#^«itstives.  At  the  state  level*  bo*WR 
of  Algher  estimation  assistance  agendes,  l.e^  guarantee*]^  loan  mgendej,  anjr 
boards  of  atMe  acholarship  program?*  should  indude  studwt  reprw^entatlves 
as  mrmbfrs*  At  the  Federal  leveL  students  sJiould  be  permitted  to  sit  on  0«ce 
of  JMiicatHm  rtjvlew  and  appeals  panels*  ^  ,  , 

Sti»dent^  should  he  able  to.parUdpate  Vfre<?tlvrty  at  the  adralnUtraave  letel 
without  J!,  irrett  deal  df  background  and  expertise  00  qneatlonai  of  Unandn^r 
'  po^.t*fic^ary  educaUon  In  M^*  ^t^7  can  simply  give  Urst-hand  scwwbia  of 
their  <>Vn  needs,  and  the  problems  they  have  had  with  the  admlnlstratloa  of 
jj^nanchil  aid  programs*  .      ^     •         w  m 

men  stsdetits  are  represented  on  policymaking  hoards  and  gain  Hrfit-haiid 
knMrledie  eT  the  problems  faced  by  flnandal  aid  admlnlstratoTS.  fovemmiital 
boifiei»,*and  frirate  agendes.  studefits  will  experieiice  tresiUneiit  as  the  wn«Js 
of  others  In  the  fcnandal  aid  partnership  which  Is  workinr  to 
and^hreaocratle  problems.  Stndent  pi^rtidpatSon  at  the  «dral5lstoittTe2eij*r 
mayvnot  only  aid  in  solving  spedflc  admlnisrpitive  problems,  but  In  inmMiliig 
.eMBmunieatlofi  of  Informatlop,  about  the  adminUtratlve  «PI*Jf ^  •^llj^ 
the  syatem  worfe'*  avwielL  7,t  ahH>  kee^ia  the  needs  ot  manr  kinds  oC  ttudrat 
at  the  tenter  of  illMstloiL  .  ^  ^  \  ^Jt 

As  studefita  i«rtldpate.  they  win  first  be<^n  by  tfylnir  to  vndijifjiod  mnd 
ArtienUte  their  own  needs  and  the  jaeeds  of  other  sti^ta.  By  detanaiiOnc 


jln^'aHlculafliti:  trifelV  cpmmon;AM  sepirate  problems,  or  even^^thelr  coaflictiric 
y^^f^t^  <ft  the  experience  of  a  group 

toow  We  «am'^  laiig  eadi  other,  and  who  have 

^  e?perteai«%t6  >pa^^  exfelisiyel/  at  other  leveUi  of, student  firiariclia 

:|u?«I*twi^:/d^  \  ' 

. --  ^/srt^^nti-b^m^^^^^^  i^l'th  financial  aid  problems  from  other 

^^^J^^^*^^'  a;:lai%er  pool  of  atudeht  expertise  will  become  kvallaMe  froin 
•whHir  to  .draw  help  In  deslirnlng.  models  forvthe  flh^  of  postseopndary 
«d«c^^on^  At  thiir  /Nandn^  can  be<!«>me  anore  repre? 

I' -S^^^^  cr6fi^«ec«pn  ol  inany:;difrereu^^^  student  ^^har-actetiat^cs  and  they 
-  -  backjp-ound  and  Judfment  'to  apeak  on  comiplex  queatlon*  of 

'  Jd  6tiMleute  >irtjtcipatt  in^  these  prpc^iaes,  all  parHes  to'  the  partnership: 
wlU  drfv^ow.thttt  what  hais  fmuenUr  be^  eohsldered^a*  financial  aid  prob-.  . 
lems      studenfa  cad  "be  cousWered  cq!nmoh>  political  problema.  This  under. 
^tw^liijl^  iu  htiijm  toaredrby.  5;.^^^ji^^^y      aliiuehts  on  each^ 

Campnj,Jin4:in  ^ tiid«ut  orj^anteationij  at  the  iitate  aiid  nliHonal  lerfels  who  have 
been  involved  Ju  an  ongolnt  dialogue  pn  student  a^slgtance.  and  how  persons 
4iian<^e  t^ir.  wayi  chroufh^coUegeri      \  /  ^  '\ 

^''ThU  political  awarenesit.wWcdntlnne.to:^  »tudents;;their  families 

jmulty,  a|d  administrators,  as  well  as  among  persons  a^"  state  arid  federal 
'^5f*^i^5?'^^!L*!?^L?^  factvthat  there  aI:e^<»lrrent^y 

rm  }n^s|ate  l^islaturea  and  ^^r^ar  cpllege  districts.  These  financial  deci- 
;i<jt|a/ whj^»]^  directly  and  aiipniftcahtly  affect  pebpleV.  lives*,  also  affe'ct  tlielr 
i;az^lHf«.i^fid. close  friends.  St?id«^{i/as;^eU  as -Uieir  parents,  are  ;iow  voters.- 
A;«;,»trtdeht«*  come  TOo>e  fully  In  difei.ssioris  on  ^adminlstfath'^e 

n'ijncinf  <iuestipn&.  It  Tt-Ill  beconie  clear  that  the  politicaP model  nride^ 
.  .^nm,  f^meA  at  the  Federal,  state  aiid^  local 

1?r  .a  Yery  Incomplete  one.  It  is  a  political  model  which  has',  liot  been 
reej^^mfned;  irith  the  riiis^s  of  stjudehts  uppe^m<^^^  mind  as  both  ttie.fiasis 
tor,  and  the^jf^jirppse-ofj  p^^  and  as  the  basis  f 


^  nil  •       -  »  "     -  -  -      V     <    '  '  -  .  ™  for  a  neMT 

cpalltlpn  of  support  for  financing  postseeondary  tducatloh  at  Hdenuate  levels. 
S?^  05  the- coalition  0^  srippoH  tor  pos^^^^  (nt 

«n«  .i?»"fHmi  level)  can  come  fropa  Increased  communication  with  studendS 
throiigh  student  groups  representing  many  kind5  of  students,  4hrough  student 
^*?f"i  0?  9«P^Pl»fif  tnrough  the  national  media,  throiigh  increased  comiriurilca- 
ti^^.^  fWlth  parents  of  stuti^nts  an^  potential  students:  L 

OTjro^i^h  thi9  .proce«j,  qt  articulation,  a  "national  ppstsecon^arr  eShicaijonar 
^^^^IWA^  l<^,Ul^ely  to.evplve.  This  commimity  will  probably  have  more- com- 
mort/purpo^  and  will  be  ihore  willir.i?  and  able  toucoramuriicate  them.t^  pitbllc' 
pollcy-ma|?crs  t^ho  art  ppncerned  \vith  Jnancing  posfsecondary^  ediicatioii^ 


"  /.  •  Appendix  p  )^    "  / S 

^1^^  t^^''^^'^^.^^''^****^^^'^^^^''^"'*^  o»  "entitlehvpnt"  and  "dlsc^e- 

tlptmrr,  concepts  demandi  clarification  for  stiidents,  financial  aid.  administk- 
frtw-and  the  irener^il  nublJ^^  need  to  understand  thkl: 

dwH^J^ony  at  thehdmiAiiitrattve,finahclnj?^  levels.rewrdintc  firianclAl 

^id^atji^ade  Jn  terms  of  these  two  cohcepts.  More  imTpbrtanlly.  however,  stri- 
deii^  ne^ -to  ^bave,  formal^  mearf^  for 'i^lcinj?:  redresw  or  r^nl  or  Imarirted 
gcfpVl^««es^wMch^^^  processes  at  these  levpl*.      '  1 

P?^™«5^^^^  fhe  implwentation.  of  the  Tnnk] 

Vftrct  H  'gK?rttfimendatlons  r^^ardlrig  student  participation,  on  policrmakinff 

student^^  irrievanC^s  cannot'  beVicJclr  » 
^amed  or-^rectififd-wlth^l^?.  lonir^t^r^  polipy  decisions.  And  polIc^vSiklnir 
itrouwj  shonld  nojk  he  expected  to  ddal  with  ipdivldfi^ftl  student-  jrrievanc^^s 
Olifrirfote,  nesf  irron^  adjudi-  . 
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cate  them,  and  render  decisions  of  mlre^s  when,  appropriate,,  and  In  aceprdanpe 
Kith,th©  la\\va(imlnistrative  regulations,  and  sound  judgnieat. 


^      The  Task  ToiW  recommend^  that  every  campus  estabYisb  student  ilnanc^l 
\  aid  appeals ;bo$rd^  tor,  the  purposes  of  re<jeJving  student  grievances,  adjudicat- 
\  ing  tlieiu,  and  makin)g;jMtcommendati6us  to  appropriate  officials  for  redress  of 
\the  grie^^ances.  '     '  -  ' 

The  chief  exocutj:ve  officer  on^lich  campus  should  be  responsible  for  Uie 
Mtabljfihment'  pt  tl;ese  board?.  TJiey  shianld  ineet  at  least  once  each  siihobl  te^n 
to^hear  student  grievances  and  render  d^Isions  and  reconiimeudations  on  each 
•^cas^.  The  boiards/^hou Id  include  af^  uiembers^^^t  *  * 

1.  'Foiir  stiidf^jfits^  selected  by  the,  studentr,  government  body  or  by  vote  of, 
student financlar aid  recipients;  \  / 

-  2.  Two  reprejientatives  of  the  financial  aid  office,  selectj&d  by  the  chief  cxecu- 
tlve  oincerbiit  ihcludlug  ea?  oficio,  the  director  of  the  office;  . and 

8.  Two  fftculty  members,  selected  by  the  faculty  senate  or  other  governing 
body.  ,     ^?  ./ 

The  appeals  board  should  keep  written  records  of  the.  basic  facts  of  each  case 
and  its  declsion-or  recommendation.  Such  recon^s  slipuld  be  made  available  by 
the  chief  executive  jDfflcer  to  any  member, of  the.  campus  .community  ixymi 
/  request.  )/         '       *  • 

Since  it  iJ>  unlikely  that  all  camjpuses  wlll^ 'Establish  such  appeals  bpards, 
.  siuce  it  is  the  resiKJnsibility  of  public  tluancl^l  aid  programs  to  provide  for  fair 
am!/ j»(i\ii table  distributiou  of  public  ftlnds^nd  treatmeut  of  aid  x^Ipients,  and 
^<ihV#*  arMc'ulatiou  and  adjudication  of  ^gnevances  will  Jead  to  better  program 
manty?emeut  and  4CtK>rdiuafion  amoug  ail  programs,  an  appeals  board  should 
b^.creatcd  af  the  state  level.  x 

tjL'he  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  agenpy  cjiaj^ed  ^^;ith  administration  of 

*  the.State  Studeht.incenti\e  G)?mit  Program  or  other  appro|>rIate  agency  In  each 
,:»tat^  estjitli^If  a  student  flnaiiciaLaid  ap^al;^  Iward  for  (lie  purposes  Qt  receiv- 

*  iiig  stud^it'grievances  de^ivinr^from  the  administration  of  all  public  prnrfrantJ^ 
within  the  state,  whethm*  tb'ey^.are  instItuyon»l;  states  or  Federal  origin,  ad- 
judicating these  gricv;qicei^,  and*  making  recommendatipug  to  appropriate  oIKt 

^  clals^for  th^ir  redrwfs,^'  .  *  ^ 

,  •  /The  boards  shpuld^'nciude  as  members :  * 

.  ,  1.  Six  students, /elected  by  the  state  agepcy  from  amo^f?  the  membership  of 
"*tlie  campus  appeals  b^)ard,<f  within- the  state;  *  ' 

2.  Four  financ}li[l  aid.adnunistrators,  selected^by  the  state  association,  of  stu- 
dent financial  aj^Sadmiuistratdrs ;  «^    .     ^  ^  . 

3.  Two  ^brufje.wutii%  officers  ot.postsecondary  educational  institutions,  $e?\ 
decfetl  by'  the  stAteWeucy;      ^      -  '  -  .  .      A  ,  \ 

'  '   4.'Two  state  Ieifi5?Ja tors,  selected  by  the  legislature  or  the  state  agency  ; 

'   5.  Two  reprSeseutStives  of-  leikler  institutions  in  th^  state,  selected  by  the 
^  agenc.v  \yiili  a/ivice  from  the  guarantee  agencies  where  practicjibla;  ' 

6.  Two  rpme^t^ntatl^ves  of  the  SSIG  .agency  Jn  the  state  $nd/or  other,  state 

financial.'aiiV:i?|^raiu.s;  and, 

*  .7.  QnV;.rei>resentative  fromjhe.^taflf  of  the  Region il  United  Sfates  Office  of 
Eduentton./elei'ted  by.  the  head  of  th/i'fc  Oflice.  1      '  ' 

•  The  appeajii  i»oard  should  henir  grieVan^^s  from  students- on  the  administration 
of  iiW  pulilir  fluan^'ial  aid  programs  within  the  stale.  When  ',the.  grievance 
^«lfginated  txom  an  institution  with  a.  campus  appeals  board,  the  ^Ute  board 
^ould  lie  serving  ill  an  appelate  capacity<  If  thexampu^  itad  no  appeals ^boardi 
the  state  l>oafd  would  b<5  swerving  this  function.  Tlie  state  board  shpnld  keep" 
written  roi(ords  of  the  basicf facts  of  each  case  ambits  decli^ioh/Ot  rec^mmciida- 
rloiK  I'lio  records  .should  Ikj  made  available  to  members^  of  the  canipus  cotA- 
muufUes  and  the  gci],eraLpul)lic  on  request.  Furtheniiore,  annual  reports  of  the 
,  ktato  board's  activities  and  decisions  should  he  distrib;^Ued  to  all  campus  chief 
exec\itive  "bftieers.  the  .state  as<?oeiafioh  of  student  fluahcjal  aid  /idminiJjtratoTy. 
the  he  n  of  all  state-siipporfed  ,  financial  aid  program?,  the  regional 
ofii<*e,  the  state  higher  education  execntive  officers,  and  the  head  of  the  state 
department  of- education.    *     *  .       .    \     •  '    .  *  \i 

The  Task  Force  vcocoffiilzes^  that  its  recoinifiondations  for  the  creation  .of 
aw»tah  ijoards  ropresent^  a  major  departure  from  the%traaitIonal  seclusion  :of 
finant'IaT  aid  deci*ioi\s  from  public  ob^er^'ation.^  It  is  likely  that,  this,  departure 
2i:oy  create  nt'W  administrative  styles  of  behavior  for  some  financial  afdt^rdmln* 
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•  is^rfttors  and  create  situatijiiAi  where  admialstrators  j^ill  receive  public  criti- 
.  cl&m'which  may  he  undeserved.  But  the  Task  Force  bcljieves  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  how  public  funds  are  administered  .ai;d  tliat  open  observation 
of  their  administration  will  ultimately  improve  the  financial  aid  system  and  the 
way-it  functions.  Even  more  important,  however,  is.tlifit  these  boards  will  func- 
tion to  provide  students  with  opportunities  wXAch  do  not  currently  exist  to 
reilresii  real  and  Individualized  grievances.  And,  by  keeping  records  and"  case 
histories  of  tliis  process,  tlie  board's  decisions  will  serve  ai^  guidelines  to 
develop  rabre  appropriate  adlninistratlvo  prtytices,  p<)licies,  and  regulations. 

In  order  for  student  aid  programs  *fo  more  adequjately  meet  student  needs, 
those  needs  and  the  f  imctiqiiing  ot  curxent  programs  Jinubt  be  clarified.  Students 
must  be.  iirovided.with  a  d^llnitlve  role  in  tiie  student  financial  aid  partnership, 
and  the  procedures  and  pr^c^sses  i^or  clarifying  the, roles' mu.st  ijecome  institu- 
ti^u•:nIize^^  By  focusing  oil  student  needs  and  roles,  the  entire  financial  aid 
system  will  he  strengtliened.i  f 


.       f       App5endixJ>  / 
Options  Wori^book  vor  T^ecisio^is  Aft^eb  High  School 

It  is  recommended  that  in  the  ilth  grade  in  Ijiigh  schools,,  and  at  various 
thttos.  la  coram uuity-ba.sed  counseling  centers,  a  >Vorkbook  be  made  available 
(free  of  charge}  io  assist  each  person  in  making  specific  decisions- about  optioiw 
,  h£ter  high  school. jfclierf  are  2  key  elements:  (IJj'  that  tlie  Workbook  be  kept 
by  the  student  fdr  his  or  lier  use  over  a  period  of  years,  and'  (2)  that  the 
Workbook  distribution  be  connected  to  a  series  of  hifprmation  spurccs,  such 
as  admissions  and  testing^  ^hancial  aid,  ai^d  occupational  information  systems^ 

Content  of  Workbook. — ^Mnch  of  the  content  pt'  tbe  workbook  would  be  infor- 
mation and'fiU-iu  exerci.ses  of  the  type  now  carried  in  Decidinff  course  materials. 
In  addition,  tl»ere  would  be  sheets  inserted  presenting  information  on  admissions 
requiremenUf  academic  program  offerings,  student  profiles  and  satisfaction 
profiles  of  entrants,  dropout.Vstopouts.  and  gr?i4"i^tcs  of  institutions  In  a  .state 
or  metropolitan  area;  infor;nafcion  on  financial  qosts  of  institutions  din\  financial 
aid  available  by  fainiiy  income  and  oth^r  criteria  in  the  state  or  nietropolit^m 
»  area;  infprmation  onjoh  and  career  outlook  by  state  and , metropolitan  area  and 
*  nationwide.  In  addition,  there  would  be  self-calculation  forms  lor  estimating 
fii»aricial  aid  eligibility  and  amounts.  .  . 

J^brfns  attached. — ^Th^e  would  be  forms  attached  to  send  for  catalogs  and 
admisslbrfs  forihs  for  various  ihstitutions ;  there  would  he  forms  allowinjc  a  per- 
son, to  sign  up  for  preliminary  SAX  exam  or  SAT/A CT  exaiii;  there  would  be 
f^rms  for  a  person  to  sign  up  for  preliminary  liEOG  c>stimat^d  calculation  of 
I  grant  and.  regulak*  BEOG  form ;  there  would  be  forms  for  persons  reouestillg 
other  sources  of  information  about  iinancial  asSisUncc  tor  J*S.E,  find  to  be 
placed  on  central  mailing-ILstg  in  regard  to  PSRjirtnere  would  be  form.^  which  ^ 
would,  ailbw  a  person  to  use  occupation  fn formation  sy.M terns  which  h)ive 
"Ueveloped  and  been  placed  in  high  schools  and  conwn unity-based  counseling 
centers.  '      «  -  .  ' 

Follow  Ct/).— Ity  various  agencies  and  groups:  This  dissemination  system  could 
begin  with  a  minimum  of  follow  up  by  ;igencies,  but  it  would  be  adaptable  to  ^ 
use  by  various  systems.  In  the  admissions  areaj  there  could  be  mailings  to  stii-  * 
dents  and  parents  in  .special,  tarcet  groups  for  special  recruitment  projects..  In 
the  financial  aid  area,  there  could  he  mailings  to  students  and  parents  by  s^hto 
scholarship  agencies  or  B'EOG  information  and  applications,  at  the  appropriate 
time  (perhaps  1  year  later  at  beginning  of  t2th  grade).  In  a  course  in  high 
school  or  in  a  community-based  counseling  center,  a  preliminary  SAT  could  be 
given,  and  a  calculation  of  B^OG  and  other  financial  aid  eligibility  made,  and 
u.se  made  of  occupational  information/career  information  systems  which  are 
available.  »  * 

Pavfnwt  and  D^Wrcri/.— The  costs  of  such  a  workbook  could  be  allocated 
among  rarioux  sources:  (1)  federal  government  could  pay  for  core  of  material 
and  federal  forms,  (2)  state  government  could  pay  for  state/metropolitan 
supplements  on  costs/financial  aid  and  form  to  order  catalogs,  and  (3)  local 
,  .education  agencie^  or  non-profit  counseling  centers  could  pay  for  the  other 
s^upipl/mcnts.  The  costs  of  processing  pre-BEOG  would  be  done  by  BEOG,  and 


eofltractual.arrangemQnt3  made  to  share  that  hiformation  with  stat?  agencies. 

Preparaiionkof  Workjbook.^'Xo  avoid  objections  to  the  federal  government 
designing  curriciUum.  materials  (since  the  Workbook  would  be  designed  to  fit 
into  course  on  PS^  options)  the  work  on  the  "Bcclsion-Making  Piro^ce^s"  section 
of  the  workbpok  could  be  contracted  out  to  a  p^trty  which  would  do  the  packag- 
ihg.based  on  materials  sclected  J)y  «tate  or  local  textbook  approval  sdurceg.^ 

*  .  puaposKsr  " 

.  1.  To  give  a  porson  an  estimate  of  cost5  and  eligibility  for  BEOG.  ♦and 
familiarity  with  all  ffnancjal  aid  programs.  In  specific  dollar  terms  before  the 
tbeginniiig  of  tire  la.st  year  iu  higli  $cJi6ol ; 

2.  To  eiigage  the  student  aud  family  iu  "change  of  status"  of  l)eiug  in  the 
**declsion"  or  "application"  process  toward  VHE  options ; 

3.  To  allow  educational  pl^^nnerH  an  iiarlier  estimation  of  "need."  **appli ca- 
tions/'and  ^'student  purp03es"''treii«s ; 

4.  To  allow  perilous  working  understanding  of  "all -forms  you  need,"*  and  to 
•id .'in  cutting  30%  incompl^ion  rate  for  BEOG  applications; 

5.  To  leave  person  with  j^fersphallzcd  workbook  binder  in  which  all  documents 
affecting  PSB  can  be  mentally  and  physically  centralized  for  next  2  years  (it 
ih0«!d  have  pockets  which  ar§^turdy) ;  / 

6.  To  bring  together  admissians/acadciftlc  program/cam nus  Jife/financlal  cost 
and  nld/occupativn  and  career  iuforma.tion  lato  owe  place,  and  develop  "common 

.  workl)ook"  for  all  systems,  -      *         .        •  , 


Workbook  tttmeriU 


Desiined  by- 


^proved  by^      Paid  for  by~ 


"Your  options  after  high  schoo!"  tixt  and.txercuej  on 
diclsionmakinc  process  and  buildinf  a  personal 

''Cori  m%rials"  on  financial  oists^financOiUid.  includinf 


(ccn;,T)cr.  iomytot  :c:;j,lii  •HOG. 


3.  SUltv/fdt  and  melropoiitinwidi  (inclut^inc'dcro^  Stati 
boundariis)  information  on  admissions,  acidsmlc  pro- 

!;rams.  survsys  of.student  completion,  satisfaction,  and 
o'o  piacemftnt/ftoancial  aid.and  occupst^ori  Ir.'OtiTiation 
systems,  includinf  post^trd  requtst  ht  f  urtht  (Inform  s- 
tion  on  Stall  schoiirship,  aiMittonai  financldt  aid  search 
•(not  based  tolsHy? on  nied),  calalots  and  admissions 
applicalions  to  b«  sent  ffpm  central  source.  This  s/^lem 
jnifht  be  linked  to  Information  systems^with  outlets  in 
h.$.  Of  community  ai'oncy.  rather  thin  usin?  postcard 
4ilDCi\  information »froni  Ixal  educ^ti;)n  agenciit  not 
handled  in  State  and  rnetrop6I>ian  SKtion,  and  from  loul 
nM)>f  ofit  institutions*  co^nseiinf  centers,  and  af  ti^cies. 

5:  Miscellaneoijs  pamphlets,  Information  shMls,  and  other 
material  could  bt  informally  passed  out  at  local  level,  or 
collect td  by  students^  such  as  application  fcr  prelimijiary 
SAT./. 
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l^rcm  ih0  dhronicle  of  Ili0her  Education,. Fehrvary  S,  1975] 
**Jr  THK  Uomr  Doesn't  Come  Thbouoh/Oh  Boy,,  I'm  Dead*'  • 

ToUowlng  are  excerpts  from  Interviews  with  students  at  four  Chictgo-area 
high  schools  by  The  Chronicle's  Karen.iT.  Winkler. 

B^tsy  L  -'s  family  has  thpee  children;  one  is  self-supporting.  She  thinks 

her  iather  earns  about  |T,000  a  year:  Betsy  ranks  eighth  Jn  her  class.  She  had 
applied  to  Howard  ^University  . and  Memphis  State  University. 

I  want  to  get  away  from  Ohlcsgo.  This  neighborhood.  it's^,|)adi  The  people  I 
live  around,  the  majority  don't  care  where  they're  going;  they're  Jiiat  out  there 
taking  what  tHey  can.  A  lot  are  on  welfare.  So  I'm  going  to  school  to  get  away 
from  this. 


\ 
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Tliere*^  not  much  inQiiey  to  offer  inc  ntliome.  My  mother  is  sick  and  my  father 
1$  a  citr  sale^mau.  X  think  i'U  get  aid.  Jr  anyone  *uee(l^  ir,  |  need  izl  l  niiiik 
tliere's  a- general  feeling  in  school  that  you  can  get  it,  becau^jc  most  of  pur  liigU 
i$chool,  UieyJiavjeiiltMtl  nWney  to  go  to  school,  but  they've  been  getting  all  types 
of  am.     ;  \    /I'^i  "  , 


X  wontt  /deaVwith      loans,  because  I  don't  know  what's  going  to -happen  in 
the  futui;i?»  And  wheiVU  get  out  of  school  and  start  making  riiouey,  I  want  to 
.  «jput  it  jn^.riiy  pocket  andKnot  start  paying  off  bills.  If  I  have  to  do  that  I'd  just 
^luy  h«rv  and  work  untiiy  g^t  .tJ;c  Jtn^ncy,  and  then  I  will  pay \it  my^jelf. 

Mar>'  11  — -'s  father,  twith  ovt'ithni;,  clears  about  $18,000  a  year.  She  has 

one  sibling,  who  Is  sclf-supi\)rtlng.  JShe  lias  applied  to  Northern  Illinois  Univjer- 
^  '  .  \ 
X  was  going  lo  go  tO  Northern -Illinois;  and  my  jniajor  was  going,  to  be  nursing, 
bjit  1  r_eceive<l  niy  state  schohirehlp  application  bac^j,  and  they  aald  I  wasn't 
eligible  for  auy  ald.:I  dozf  :  tiifnk  it's  fair..Fahier  is  60  yearij-oia,  aii<l  Vr  lie  sendj* 
jQie  to  college  with  his  own  aionl»y,  what  will  he  have  for  his  retirement? 

Bo  yoii  Imve  to  In;  really  poor  to  go  to  college?  Xon  work  your  high-school 
years  tp  get  yourself  up.  For  winit?  You're  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  aid  people. 
All  yoii  have  to  be  Is  a  minority  with  a  C  average  and  you've  got.it  iuade.  It's 
not  in  all  causes,  Jt's  in  some,  but  T  don't  think  it's  fair  to  the  peopie  who  really, 
work. 

J  gae.ss  my  last  xesortjvotdd  be  either  to  get  a  loan,  or  just  go  to  a  nursing 
R'liool.  The  cost  for  the  three  years  there  is  about  equal  to  one  year  at  a. four- 
year  college.  ♦ 

My  parents  could  afford  the  three-year  school,  but  they  want  me  to  go  to 
coUe^^e.  It's  important  to  them,  and  it's  important  to  me?  but  witfi  all  these 
things  just  holding  me  back,  I  have^  no  other  alterUf^tlve.  I  have  to  take  It  or 
leave  if,  or  work  in  aJTactory  tlie  rest  t»f  i".v  life.  I'm  backed  into  a  cornet^. 

.Tohu  F  's  father,  wlio  worked  as  an  electr;dplater,  i^  dead,.tai]^l.  his 

mother,  who  was  a  nursery  school  teacher,  Is  not  currently  working,  ^he  plans 
to  attc»nd  college  herself  next  year.  Last  year^  she  earned  about  $7;,')00.  John's 
one  sister  is  self  .sui)porting.  Jolm  has  ajiplied  to  Cornelli  Harvard,  and  Stanford 
Universities.  •  X     ^  .  -  " 

The  hiaa  from  Harvard  said  if  I  do  get  accepted,  I  really  don't  have  to  worry 
too  nmeh  about  financial  aid  hecan.ve  if  they  w^aut  me  tp  come,  they're  not  gaing 
to.  let  Jiie  be  rejected  just  because  I  can't  pay.  The  colleges  are  supposed  to  be 
lookhig  for  black  students  who  ha\e  gowl  grades  and  go4()d  test  scores,  so  if  I 
get  accepted— that's  what  they  .*{a Id— they'll  cover  all  my  expenses  tliat  they 
thluk  I  can't  handle.  I'ui  a  National  Achievement  seml-Onalist,  so  if  I  do  get 
accepte<l  to  Harvard  or  Cornell.  I  don't  think  I  have  to  worry. 

Bdt  it's  a  had  tl:;ie  to  he  going  to  college.  Money  \h  tight  everywhere.  I'm  not 
counting  on  federal  ai(l.  but  if  I  don't  get  anything  from  tlie  schools,  I  guess  I 
coiih)  get  a  student  loan  or  a  grant  f  roui  the  goverumeut^ — that  would  be  a  iast 
resort.  When  my  sister  graduated  in  '72  and  we  tried  to  get  moiiey  from  the 
fjyleral  govern  men  t,  they  said  you  don't  need  it.  When  I.  go,  that's  one  less 
dei>endent  since  my  sifter  WM>i-ks,  and  that  w  ill  make  us  look  like  we  have. plenty 
of  ifloneji'.  U'a  craxy,  but  the  goveinuient  ^^ill  say  to  us.  for  two  people.  §7,^00 
is  oin)ugh.  ,  • 

The  i^tate  school  Is  so  big,  that's  wiiy  I  didn't  apply  there.  I  couldn't  ?;o  to 
a  i<thool  with  .IkS.OOO  students,  where  yun  Imve  videotaped  classes  and  all  that 

pe  of  thing.  I  doji't  tliinh  r  could  ht  in  there.  I  have  to  Imve  some  per.>onnl 
contact  with  teaohersf.  J  mean*  rni,compi*titlve,  hut  not  that  much. 

N.'uicy  ^ — V  pareirts  are  divorced*  She  h.it.s  two  sisters,  and  her  mother 
is  in  sdiool.  For  the  past  few  years  they  have  lived  oh  about  .$7,<>00  a  year. 
Nancy  has  applied  and  been  accepted  at  ^arlham  College. 

The  school  has  guaraut.  v<l  it  can  get  the  money  f^ir  mo  because  of  my  flnancial 
need.  Their  total  cost  is  about  |5.04o,  and  Tve  been  given.a  financial  aid  packet 
of  .$4,W.  IVirt  of  it'.s  loan  and  part  of  it's  government  work-study.  I'd  ^wnt  as 
so(;u  n«.t  have  the  loaun  hanging  over  u^y  head,  but  I*m  perfectly  wjlluig  to  have 
money  git  en  to  me  and  I'm  very  determined  to  go  to  college,  and  there  &  just  no 
way  liiy  family  can  give  me  heli>.  ,        ^  \ 

Shirley  P-^—  's  parents  egrn  about  .$20,000  a  year.  They  have  three  children, 
one  of  whom  is  already  in  college.  Shirley  ranks  third  In  her  class  and  has 
applied  to  Brown,  Norlhwestern,  and  Yale  Universities,  and  tjie  Univer.sltv  of 
Illinois  at  Champaign-UrhaJia. 
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T!m  nlanning-to  eo  to  college  mi  then  t^Jgraduate  school.  The'problem  that'» 
'jirisenTs  whether  I  want  to  go  into  tlfafi  much  debt  Jtor  -undergraduate  woi% 
knowing  tbat  graduate  school  ^yHl  cost'StilKmore. 

J  chose  the  schools  I  did.becau«e  there.  lS  -a  chance  they'll  supply  me  with 
financial  aid.  By  going  to  a  school  that  has  large  eudowmente  and  a  iot  of 
nioijey  behind  it,  I  think  it  i^  possible  to  get  a  scliolarship  packet— loans  and 
graht*-Tfrom  It  And  I  considered  which  schools,  like  Brown,  had  their  own 
loan  programs.  ^  ,  ^  * 

.  a?he -problem  with^going  to  a  state  school  is  that  I  don't  qualify  for  state 
scholarship  money  becaiise  of  my  family's  income,  and  the  school  says  specifi- 
cally that  it's  Tery  diftieult  to  get  any  other  kind  of  aid.  I  don't  apply  for  federal 
aid  either,  because  I  know  r  wo^i^t  get  it,  but  I  do  have  the  need. 

But  if  Brown,  Yale  and  ^Northwestern  can^- come  up  wiih  the  money,  then  ^ 
will  go  to  the  University  Illinois,  amVril  jiist  have  to  pay  the  fall  cost— 
which  is  still  ^^1thi^  the  range  my  parents  could)  pay.  But  I  would  prefer  a 
smaller  tmi versify: '  .  .,,1.  / 

With  every  schooKyon, apply  to  for  financial  aid;  yoxi  have  to  nil  out  a  separate 
form.  A  lot  oJT  school^  reqxiest  that  you  take  special  testij,  which  costs  money. 
And  It's.  ^.constj^tOiassle  with  yonr  parents,  every  time  you  have  to  come  to 
iheni.  '    HV"'  ^ 

It  limUe<l  the  ntmiljer  of  schools  I  applied  to.  I  looked  at  it  from  a  very  cola 
asTK*ct»  * 

■  Mike  D — — 's  father  earned  about  $15,000  last  year,  but  this  year  he  had  to 
stay  home  with  his  wife,  who  has  been  ifi.  so  he  cleared  only  about  §12,000. 
'Jliere  are  three  children  in  Mike's  family;  one  is  self-supporting.  Mlhe  has 
applle<l  to  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign  Urbana  and.  Chicago  Circle, 
and  OvBePaurUnivcrsity.  '  •''^^  '  ^  ^ 

1  jfir}ilftiiplie<l  to  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  to  ge^t  out  of  the  eity, 
but  my  ftni  got  sick.  She  Jiad  a  stroke  and  oi>eu  heart  surgery**  so  my  diul  told 
me  to  stay  iu  the/ city  and  help.  Then  I  was  going  to  go  to  ^,orthwestern,^  hut 
it  cost  too  mui'li.  So  I'm  applying  to  Beraiil  and  IMl  live  at  h<ime.  ,       ^  / 

I  dldn*t  apply  to  the  fcderaUgovernmcut  for  help.  I  don't  know  why,^mfiyh6 
becanVe  there's  so  much  hassle,  I  really  don't  know  about  loans.  I'll  have  to  .'see 
If  I  giit  any  .<«eholarsiiips  iirst.  The  problem  is  that  you  don't  know  if  you^re 
going  tb  get  a  scho^larship  or  not,  and  you  can't  go  for  a  loan  until  you  kno^y. 
'j;here'.s\o  much  insecurity.  /     '  *  ^^  , 

Anita*  iV  ^'s  parents  are  separated.  Last  year  her  mother  worked  a^  an 

assembly  worker  and  made  $0,000.  Tliere  are  two  children  in  her  family  and  a 
grandmotlielb  who  lives  with  them.  Anita  applied  to  BePaul  University  and  the 
University  ohillinois  at  ChicaKo  Circle. 

I  came  from  Poland  six  years  ago,  so  we're  not  exactly  on  thfe  ground  too 
firmly.  I  tried  to  find  the  cheapest  school  possible,  hut  when  }  \op\i(n\  through 
them',  thevrre  no  good— I  mean  they  just  don* t  offer  ^yhat  I  want,  lab  technology. 

Even  though  DePanl  is.exjpenslve,  I  still  picked  it.  I'll  ho  commuting,  so  tbat 
.will  help,:  I  work  now  as  a  waitress  in^the  evenings  and  Til  look  for  part-time 

^^Ythjnk  they  should  lend  me  something,  hut  I  haven't  applied  y.et.  Tm  worried 
bccaiise  J  don't  know  yet.  If  J  ,  won't  get  scholarships,  will  I  be  able  to  get  loans 
fast  t^uough  for  the  comlnfiT  year? 

•If  the  money  doesn't  come  tliron«hr  oh  hoy,  I'm  dead.  That  means  I  can't  go 
to  the  college  that  I  want.  Tlieh  I  think  I,jeJ\ould  try  very  hard  to  get  a  l<»an, 
and  go  to  a  junior  college  for  two  year.^,  ahd^then  go  to  normal  school  after- 
wards, ,  ^  / 
^ '  ivir.  OTTaiia*  Thank  you  very  iniichj'^rr.  Henderson.  . 

You  recommeud  that  the  ma.Kiinuin  bo  placed  nt  $1,600, 


sqnaVe  flnit  %vith  the  rccommonrlntion  of  a  Sl^OOO  iri'»>amuni? 

r'Mx%  HKXpr.R.«ox.  I  Jjqiinro  if  becniisc  T  l)c1iovo  if  wo  wanted  the 
iiij;.\linnin  BEOG  to J)o  $2,400  we  would  not  l)o  taWn  ?ci'iouslv.  T 
tliinl:  $i,600  k  tlvo  level  at  which  wc  can  expect  the  BEOG  should- be 
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xumled  and  could  be  funded,  If  it  were  funded  at  thaUevcL  a  lofe-of 
students  wqlilcl  benefit  because  jt  would  be  large  enough  to  cover  the 
luil  cost  of  tiieiE  attendance.  ^ 
Mr.  Q'HAPa.  What  sort'  of  apprdpriatioii  would  that  require  as 
.  compawl  to  current  appropriation  levels? 

Af'^'Sr?'"'''®??-      ^^^^    would  bV  $2.8  billion  current  dollars. 
lUivUiUi  A.  Un  tJie  comparison  you  piade  on  your  chart  havinjr  to 
d'^  with  authDrization  levels,  you  inchide— the  way  yon  arrive  at  the 
totals  IS  by  jhclndin^  m  veterans  benefits  in  your  estimate  of  what 
,  yotoran§  edu(^tional  benefits  will  lwif  tliolaw  remains  Ihe  same,  that 
■  IS  under  thti       authonzaiions.  Eight?   \  *^ 
u       He^'^^^^^o'^'-  T'^s,  that  is  coii-ect,  but  it  is  also  the  figiires  <^iveh 
bythe  Came^tioCouficir.  »  & 

m  O'IIarK.  ma4 1  mean.is  you  haVe  ifc  in  a  column  underneath 
the  vfinous  j  roposals\  did  in  fact  the  amounts  imder  that  column 
have  nothing  to  do  with— I  mean  the  amounts  in  ,  that  particular  line 
have  nothing  to  do  witli~the  various  proposals? 

Mr.  Hknt5e^son'.  TheV  have  nothing  to  do  with  RR."  mi  which 
only  includes  the  first  six  rows,  the  title  IV  student  assistance  pro- 
grams. Biit  I  believe  th^t  all  of  these  programs  for  postsecondarv 
cduoitjon^stnlent  aid  shbiild  be  looked  at  as  a  whole,  wKich  is  why 
T  hjiyo  includj  dsuch  things  as  the  social  .security  and  vcterans  ben^'fits, 
particularly  kcauso  I  ^yould  like  to  emphasize  that  if  the  cost  of 
veterans  benefits  decreases,  those  dollars  coiild  be  retained  in  Dost- 
secondary  ed  ication  assistance,  to  supplement  other  programs?  the 
J3£/(JGrprogrxm,  for  example. 

.J^"^-  V-  Jilr  Hen(ie,;s6n;  do  you  feelHhat  this  subcommittee,  in 

Its  consideration  of  legislation,  should  authorize  programs  at  the  ideal 
evels,  or  do  i'ou  think  we  should. tiy  to, make  an  assessment  of  what 
the  apprapri^tions  will  actually  be  and  authorize  programs  at  levels  ■ 
governed  by  ftlioso  assessments  of  M'hat  the  appropriations  will  <nve.? 

Mr.  IlEN-biRsoN.  I  was  here  this  afternoon  and  I  hj^ardiyou^oice 
your  concenj  over  not  wantihg  to  build  up  the  hopes  of  the  students 
of  tlie  coimtly  too  higli  and  by  placing  it  at  tlie  icfeal  level  we  might 
be  misleading  a  lot  of  sfudbnts  mto  thinking. they  are  eoine  to  ^et 

•fl,  c  cT"*  ''^'"^"•J:  ?1/t-phinfc  ifc  is  tht purpose  of 

(his  subcom/nittee  to  place/the  authoi-i^fciSn  levels  at  the  deal  level 
Someone  Ms  to  state  what  the  actual  flecd  is,  qnd  I  think  it  is  the 
purpose  of  {his  sukomnnttee,  for  the  record  and:in  actual  legislation, 
to-say  that^ve  will,  by  19^4o,  need  .$5  biUion  dollars  for  student  Sst- 

Q-Hara.  Then  w(/uld  you  think  the  subcommittefehad  a  fnrt.htir  ' 
responsibihty  to  spell  out  in  the  legislation  what  wo'fd  happen  in 
case  th^  appropriations  do  not  reach  the  authorization' level  ?^^ 

Mr.  IIendersox.  Yes,  sir.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  things  I  put  in  mv 
Bt0Gl-££''  go  along  with  this.  The  local  dTssem^natiSn  o? 
•  J"™rmation  would  bo  an  easy  way  of  getting  the  word  <lown 
mto  the' high  schools,  for  example,  that  "although  The  aulhorizS 
level  IS  Jngh,  it  may  not  be  po.ssiblo  to  get  appi  opSations  up  that  £ 

The.,tlung  as  tlmt  right  now,  like  the  article -said,  if  the  money 
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<locsVt  come  throiigli,  boy,  I  m\  dead.  Well,  you  are  just  left  wonder- 
ing^ ancH  think  the  load  dissemination  procedures  could  arficulate 
that,  yes,,  maybe  the  authorization  levels  aio  ideal  but  here  is  what 
*:th^  student  can  realistically  expect  ,      ,  \        *    '  -i. 

]!irr.T)'I'L\KA.  I  think  it  is  awfully  hard  to  predict  thJ^vthe  way  it 
^operates  now,  unless  we  were  to  change  6be  program  a  whole  lot.  It 
is  very  Jiard=  f or  anyone  to  say  you  know  how  far  off  all  the  estimates 
Lave  been.  '        .  .  . 

Mr.IlKXDKRSOX.Tcs^sir.  ^  ,   *   '  i   ,    ..^    .  ^ 

Uy.  O'Haka.  Thank  you  very  nmch,  Jlr.  Henderson.  And  withQii|; 
objection,  the  material  appended  in  your  statement  will  be  pfinted^ln^^ 
-the  record.  \  ^  / 

This  concludes  our  hearing  for  today.  We  will  resume  hearings  on^ 
this  particular  legislation  beginning  at  9:30  tomorrow  morning  in  ^ 
.tliisroom. 

Thank  you  veiT  much.     -   .       "  ,  • 

[Whei'oupon,  at  o  :2o  p.m.,  the  subcominittee  was  in  recess,  to  recon- 
Tone^on  Thumlay,  March  13, 1975,  at' 9:30  a.m.]     .  ' 
[The  following  testimony  was  subsequently  submitte^d^:] 

I>BKPAREI)  StATBMENT  OF  C0.\L1TI0N  QF  PkIVATE  Ul^IVERSXTT  STUDENTS 

The  CoaUtlou  of  Private  TJnIyersIty  Students  Is  pleased  to  submit  thi^  testi- 
mony on  HJl.  ^71.  Orgaiii'/ea  last  fall.  COPUS  represents  students  from  13 
of  the  iiaUoii's  olda'^t  and  most  weU^known  universities;'  We  have  banded 
toKOUicr  because  we  recognize  that  private  Institution^  Uke  the  ones  we  attend 
are  facing  great  fitianclal  JiaVdships.  More  than  25  per  cent  aU-stndents  In 
American  lilgher  C(lncation  attend  privateiyrowned  colleges  ^and  unlyersltles. 
COPUS  through  its  research  and  lobbying  efforts.  Is  the  jingle  organized  voice 
for  those  students,  as  well  as  an  aUy  of  the  institutions  they  attend. 

While  we  applaud  many  of  tlie  i(lea.s  proposed  by  the  chairman  in  H.R.'^Tl, 
we.  believe  Uiat  in  many  parts  of  the  bUl  changes  should  be  made  that  would 
bring  it  closer  to  what  we  sec  as  the  ^oals  of  the  federal  program  of  financial 
aid  to  students :  providing  choice  and  access  to  all  Americans  for  post-secondary 
education.  In  that  light  we  are  recommending  a  number  of  alterations  In  the 
1)111  and  have,  at  the  end  of  onr  .testlmcMiy,  submitted  possible  language  that 
might  be  used.  We  shall  deal  with  tlie  provision*  of  the  bill  In  order  tbd  shall 
-explain  our  reasons  for  the  changes  w^e  have  proposed  in  that  order. 

Before  dischj^sinp  details  however,  we  would  like  to.malce  clear  our  basic 
policy.  As  mentioned  nbove  we  f^l  that  everys  student  should  have;  the  right 
of  fnU  access  and  comjplcte  choice  in  higher  education.  A  policy  that  favors 
pnbliely-run  Institutions  by  plnchjg  severe  limits  on  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able to  students  attending  prlvatcly-run  schools  would  mean  disaster  In  both 
educational  and  financial  terms  in  the  long  run.  In  educational  terms  it  would 
mean  that  many  private  institutions  and  their  special  and  distinctive  charac- 
teristics, so  much  a  part  of  the  variety  of  our  free  society,  would  be  drowned 
under  the  rising  costs  of  histruction*  In  financial  terms  it  would  mean  that  in 
the  end  state  governments  would  be  forced  to  carry  the  educational  burden  for 
far  more  students.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  increased  costs  that  would 
-eventually  result  from  a  policy  of  llmlUng  the  amount  of  grants  to  students  at 
•schools  with  higher  costs  would  be  .far  greater  than  th^  increases  that  would 
result  from  expanding  that  aid  to  the  needed  levels.  Besides  saving  money  in 
the  long  run.  that  lucreased  ^Id  wliltt  we  will  propose  would  help  keep  alfve 
the^private  colleges  and  universities  that  have  made,  and  are  still  making,  such 
E  great  contribntiou  to  Uiis  country.\ 

>The  member  tchooH  of  COPUS  art:  Boiton  UalTcrslty,  Bran  deli  tTnl^rrity.  Brown 
tlnlrerfilty.  Columbia  Unlreralty.  CoraeU  Unlrenrtty,  Oeorgetown  Unlrerslty.  Harrard 
^nlrertlty  Johnt  Hopklnt  Unlrertltr,  Maf«ichutett«  Inttitute  of  Tcchnolory.  New 
Xork  Uaiverslty,  University  of  PeuniylTanU,  Princeton  Unlrcr^lty,  and  Yale  University. 
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^ye  agree  with  the  approach  developed  by  tile  Consortium  on  i'iuancing: 
Higher  Education  toward«  the  BEOG.that  wonld  piake  that  grant  a  true  eutitle- 
ment  giving  edncational  to  all  «tndem|s  by  helping  to' poy,  tor  Uiose  who  needed 
"it,  the  re(ini?3jd  assistance  for  the  iion-lnstructiona^  coJlts  of  higher  education. 
To  properly  put  thisj  program  into  effect" we  ha\^  recommended  langnage  order- 
ijig  the  Commissioner  to  deferm'ine  at  tife  same  time  that  he  promulgates  tlie^ 
expected  family  boutribntiou  Hchedul^i^,  the  average  national  non-iustructlonal. 
Since  it  iii  most  likelV  tliat  the  proyisions  of  .H,R.  3471  shall  not  take  effect 
until  the  Wi7  academic  year,  we  estimate  that  the  average  n6u-in5»tructlonat 
cost  for  that  year  will  be  ^2500.  (That  assumes  a  nhie  per  .cent  annual  increase 
(i^vef  the  present  |2100  average).  We  would  Estimate  that  summer  earning  con-' 
trlbution  for  that  ^ear  should  be  ^700.  CThi^wonW  ,vield  h  $1300  maxinulm' 
grantt  as  »een  in  our  diHcnssionif.the  cost3  of  tjie  program  we  have  propjojjed. 
We  also  recommend  a  humber  o^t^niinor  changeft  coiicerning  the  timetable liader 
which  the  Commissioner's  «cheduI^«jus4U!0mnlgate^  these  are  ^nairily  tomake^ 
imrethaMfJh^^  a  se^cdnd  time  there  wiil.be  &ufli- 

— cleiit  time  to  have-thehi  completed.  -  ^   "  < 

>Ve  also  recommend  a^immber  of  changes  that'^we  think  will  improve  student 
participation  in  the  BKQG  p:cograpi.  Tnclnajng  a  requirement*that  the  Commis- 
sioner'HhalL  send  tlienec^jjsary  niuid)er  of  ai^llcationg  to  all  secondarr-schools. 
for  diatribution  ttn?l  that  he  and ''Uie.^lrools  MmU  publicisee  the  program,"  We 
further  recommend  that  thait  the  CiDmmi^iibner  sljal!  provide  ^fpf  cashes  iii- 
which  the  parents-of  stwlents  applying  for  ^'id'lose  their  jobs  in^the^year  the- 
application  is  filed?  While  we  dp  not  jike.  as  a  matter  oC'legi.slative  practice,  t6 
•W'ftiich  Jahgiwge^af*- paragraph  (b^) 4.  we  i:0^nij!e  that  such  Jaiiguage  may  be- 
necwutry  fo>n^nre  that  |he  full  appropriation  is  made.  However  we  would" 
recommend  a  full  entlflement  by  raiding  the  amount  in '(b)4A  to  at  least 
|2bJllion.    /  .  ,    .  r  -  . 

^    s  THK  afUPPLBSlfeNTAL  EDUCAJ^IONAE  0>A)RTt;:«TT  GR^^NT 

Like  thi  Consortium  we  would  base;  for  the  same  reasons  detailed'  in  their 
report^  tm  payment  of  the  SEOG  on  0ie  total ;tuitlon  and  fee  charge.  However 
;t\*e  would  make  the  hiltial  self-heli^  contribution  greater,  while  at  the  sanie 
time-extending  the  limits  of  Uie  SliJOG  to  tw^-thirds  ot  whatever  was  ueeded 
to  provide  <the  student  with  the  f>nKii  to  attwid  whatever' school  he  or  she 
wanted  to  go^to.  Our  allocation  fo^nuila  would  tlierefore  work  in  this  manner: 
a*he  SKOO  award  would  equal /two-thirds  of  the  amount  remaining  after 
deducting  from  InstrucUonal  Costs  any  parental  contribution  available  beyond 
that  applle<l  t)Word8  the  nonjlnstrnctional  costs  in  tlie  BEOjG  and  ^1500. 
Assuming  an  increase  in  tuition  of  abcmt  nine  pec  cent  a  year  also,  this  would 
mean  that  at  the  level  of  aboi^t  $4500  vft  would  expect  for.  our  member  schools 
and . nmny> other?  at.that  time  a  student  la  the  3077  academic  year  whW  CaniHy 
was  able  to  make  a  ^parental  o,f*iittibntion  of  $1S00  or -less  wmdd  be  eligible  for 
a  SEW  of  42000.  ($4500  tuition- and  fees  minus  $1500  self-help  equals  ^mo. 
Award  of  two-thirds  <if  that  amount  melius  SKOG  of  $2000). 

We  rfconimend  this  forsnula  beause  it  is  clear  that  as  tuition  costs  contlnne 
to  ^kxrocKet  nt  major  private  institution.*?,  placing  a  dollar  limit  on  the  ma.vi- 
hfium  SEOG  will  make, (t  increasingly  difficult  for  the  nio.«?t  needy  stiidents  to 
attend  th0^.e  insUtutiqhs.  By  removing, a  limit  in  terms  of  dollars  from  the 
SEOG  we  give  all  stjtdents,  even  the  poorest,  the  opportunity  to  attenrl  any 
college  or  university  they  qualify  for.  With  inflation,  a  continued  federal  loaii 
program  and  expansions  in  the  work-study  and  sfate  iureutive  proscrams  we  fe*4 
that  a  $lfi00  solMjeJp  contribution  (also  to  be  adjusted  ainnmll.v^  v/m\'X  be 
fair.  Finally  wc  feel  that  the  twihfhlrds  ratio  is  fa**  more  equitable,  whilp  vtill 
allowing  for  the  , help  provide<l  by  nou-fe*leral  scholarships  and  grants.  To  sot 
full  participatio;!  in  this-pr<i|:ram,  we  would  also  reoommond  that  the  aonlica- 
tiOH  for  the  SpOG  he  eombinded  with  tlmt  of  t»'e  ItKOG  and  havp  proposed 
laiiKuaire  .^Jimijat  to  that  rocommondod  f(»r  the  BEOG  section  c<mcerjiing  tlie 
distribution  and  publioUy  of  stich  applications,  / 

We  \Vouhl recommend  that  fiwoh  grants  be  giveffto  states  on  a  matching  hn*iis 
for  use  in  grants  towards  the  insfrnetinnnl  co«t.q  of  education  onlv.  We  hnre 
made  rcfcommendations  below  to  expand  the  effect  ot  the  work'stndy  program 


■2Q3  .  • 

-and  we  <!o  not  believe  that  an  iix^r^njije  iu  work-study  should  be  accomplished 
(iivertlug  ruhds  ,in  this,  section  ot  the  lei^blatiun.  In  addition,  we  see  no  rea^U 
^  for  nsing  SSIG  funds  for  capitaY  grants  to  expand  n^-cost  colleges  at  a  time 
when  all  projections  show  that  nridergrad\iate  enrollments  will<50on:be  leveling 
•off  and  the.  BEOG/SEOG  progvani  would  be  available  to  give  full  access  to 
higher  edncatioii  for  all  students  from  all  income  levels.  We  would  therefore 
recommend  only  a.gradiml  growth  In  the  SSI.G  program.  We  :would  also  recom- 
mend a  i>hased-ih  schedule  of  Iportabili'ty  of  SSIO  grants. 

We  ii;id  the  allotment  formula  in  415b  to  be  excessively  complicated. 
would  simply  recommend  thatJt  be  based  on  the  number  of  stiuleuts  from  eacli 
state  and  that  it  some  states  do  not  match  the  funds  available  to  them  then 
the  funds  should  be  made  available  for  di?;tributlpn  in^the  next  year's  alloca- 
tion ot  total  SSJG  funds.  If^some  version  of  the  current  allotment  formula  is 
\ise<l,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  average  state  effort  index  in  the 
formula  rather  than  the  highest  Under  our  analysis,  use  of  the  highest  state 
•effort  index  would  mean  that  only  jhe  st^tc  with  that  effort  index  would  get 
:it«  full  allocation.  With  the  use  of  the  average  effort  Index  in  the  formula 
those  states  doing  better  than  the  norm  would  get  more  and  those  doing  worse* 
-w'ouid  get  less.  '      '  '  , 

,    TRIO  PROGRAMS 

We  commend  the  chairman  for  his  continued  support  of  the  TBIO  programs 
and.  the  additional  veterans  services  he  fias  proposed  and  we  fully  support  his 
idCN^S  in  this  section.  "  .       \  , 

V  JJadly,  we  must  agree  with  the  chairman  that. the  question  of  institutional 
aid  (formerlv  section  410)  is  a  matter  that  at  thff$  time  should  be  put  aside 
-  tor  further  debate.  Perhaps  the  state  incentive  grants  might  eventually  serve 
as  a  basis  for  an : institutional  aid  program,  with  federal  monies, matching  state 
iunds  in  grants  to  institutions  made  on  a  .set  amount  per  degree  candidate,  as  is 
<lone  in  the  »w  York  State  Bundy  plan.  This*is,  we  are  sure,  a  topic  the  com- 
mittee will  deal  with  in  the  nenr.fnture.  ,  - 

'    -  rEDCR.^I»  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

We  would  recomm^iul  retention  of  the  current  NDSIa  GSLP,  and  FISIj  pro- 
vi^:iali^^  Wa  bPHovp  Mint  once  the  new  BKOG  and  SEOG  , programs  are  adopted 
the  need  for  such  loans  will  sliarply  drop.  At  that  time  we  would  recommend 
a  comprehensive  review  and  Overhaul  ot  the  federal  loan  programs.  In  the 
meautimej'/however,  we  would  recommend  that  the  limit  on  FISI/  be  set  at 
$1500  for  each  year,  that  the  total  availal)le  for  undergraduate  study  be  set  at 
$0000  (four  years*  of  the  maximum  $1500)  rtnd  tliat  t^e  amount  for  graduate 
study  be  raised  to  ?GOOO,  tiius  providing  for  a  $12000  grand  to^tal. 
^  *       '        •         ,  '  s 

^-  WORK-STUnY 

We  commend  the  chairman  on  his  continued  support  of  the  work-study  pro- 
gram and  his  efforts  fo  strengtKen  it  In  light  of  the  provision  requiring  the 
pnviueul  of  not  less  than  the  applicable  minimum  wSge  rate,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  hi  light  of  inflation  the  annual  Increase  in  work-study  funds  be.  set 
at  $40  million.  However  to  further  multiply  the  effect  of  work-^tndy  funds  we 
would  recommend  that  the  share  borne  by  the  participating  institutions  be 
iucrea<;ed.  Here  We  would  recommend  that  tlie  ratio  share  be  sef  at  75-25  for 
the  1D77  academic  year.  70-30  for  the  1978  academic  year,  65-35  for  the  1979 
academic  year  and  OO-lQ  for  *the  1980  academic  year. 

COSTS  OP  PROPOSED,  PROOR.1>C  ^ 

While  l^may  seem  that  our  cost.esflmates  are  high,  we  believe  It  is  necesMty 
"  that  the  true  costs  of  the  program  we  propose  be  si>elled  out.  To  place  limits 
without  regard  to  inflation  \^ill  only  mean  increased  financial  prpblems  for 
pmny  already  troubled  InstltutionH.  A  honest  appraisal  of  the  costa  of  our 
proposed'  programs  therefore  Is  as  follows  v 

BEOG  :  -We  feel  that  J^'lth  the  provisions  we  have  recommended  we  will  have 
a  participation  of  80  percent.  With  that  rate  of  participation,  an  $1800  niaxi- 
mum  j^'rant.  and  the  luolusion  of  part-time  students,  we  would  estimate,  based 
on  the  Consortium  study  on  pages  78  and  70  of  their  April  report;  a  tdtal 
BEOO  cost  for  the  1077  fiscal  year  of  $2.3  billion. 
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SEOG :  Because  we  propose  a  higher  BEOG  and  a  greater  gap  before  starting 
SE0G  award:?,  we  wuuld  estimate  that  even  though  we  would  remove  the  $1500 
liniit  on  the  SEOG  awards  the  program  we  have  proposed  would  run,  $300 
million.  .        x  .   -        •  / 

TRIO :  The  $125  recommended' by  the  chairman,  / 

SSIG:  We  would  recommend  no  more  than  $60  million  for  tlie  1977  fiscal  year. 

Federal  loans :  We  would  estimate  that  with  Uie  increased  BEOG  and  SEOG 
programs  uchave  recommended  that  loan  costs  w^ould  be  no  more  than  $200. 

WtJrlt-study ;  >Ve  would  reconmieud  tlie  $4S0  inilHon  proposed  by  the  chair- 
man for  the  1077  ttscal  year. 

Thus  a  straigl»tforward  total  for  tlie  program  we  recommend  would  be  $C.405 
billion  for  the  1077  fiscal  year.  It  may  be  higher  than  programs  px'oposed  by 
oHiers,  but  we  believe  it  represents  the  amount  of  money  needed  b  properly 
do^tlie  job. 

TTeTecognize  that  the  program  costs  we  have  proposed  are  high,  butconsidert 
lag  the  drop  in  veterans  benefits  that  will  occur  in  the  1077  fiscal  year  and 
beyond  such  an  increase  seems  fully  justifiable  and  should  not  Increase  total 
federal  spending^  on  education.  The  program  we  have  proposed  takes  into 
i|cc6ui)t  the  rising  costs  of  education  that  will  surely  occur  in  the  next  few 
years  and  tries  to  honestly  meet  them.  We  feel  that  the  changes  we  have  recmj- 
mend  in  H.R.  3471  would,  if  adopted,  make  a  major  step  towards  providing  full 
educational  access  and  complete  educational  choice  for  every  American. 

The  Coalitidn  of  Private  Vnxversity  Students 
t 

RECOMMENDED  CIIANGCS  2N  LANGUAGE  OF  H.R.  3471 

Page  2:  Line  13:  Delete:  and  academic  promise. 

Page  3:  Line  36-22:  Replace  with  Uie  following:  be  the  amount  remaining 
after  Subtracting  from  the  average  non-instructional  cost  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)  the  expected  student  summer  earning  contribution  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)  and  the  es|)ected  family  contributiou  with  respect  to  that 
student  for  that  year  as  determined  .under  paragraph  (3). 

Page  4:  Line  20:  Insert  the  following  after:  "calendar  year.:  The  Commis- 
.sioner  shall  also  determine  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Hegister  ,the  average 
national  non-instructional  cost  of  post-secondfii>  educaduu  ami  the  expected 
student  summer  cHrning  contcimuion  at  that  the  same  that  the  schedule  of 
expected  family  contributions  is  published  in  Uie  Federal  Register. 

Page  5:  Line  1:  Insert:  after:  "Shall  submit:  no  later  than  September  1 

Page  5:  Line  4:  Replace  the  word  "ninety"  with  the  word  "fofty-five" 

Page  6:  Jjine  25:  Add  the  following  new  .ejection  after  the  end  of  line  25: 

(iv)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  regulations  that  will  take  into  account 
In  the^determinatfon  of  the  expected  family  contribution  a  major  drop  in  the 
effective  family  income  or  the  effective  student  income  in  tlie  year  of  tlie  filing 
of  the  application:;  ^      •  ' 

Page-8:  Line  9: Replace  the  words  "from  time  to  tinie  set';  with:  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  at,  the  same  time  as  he  publishes  in  the'  Federal  Register, 
the  costs  and  contribution  scheduler. in  paragraph  (3)  (A)  (1)  the 

Page  8:  Line  16:  Add  hfter  the  end  of  line  16. as  follows:  The  Commissioner 
shall  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided. Xor  distribuHon  to  all  secondary  schools 
sufficient  applications  for  all  graduating  students.  The  Commissioner  shall  take 
care  rfiid  make  full  effort  to  publicize  the  program  describe^l  In  In  Subpart  1. 

Page  9 :  Line  13 :  Replace  $200,000,000  with  $2,^.000,000. 

Page  0:  Line  24-25:  Delete  everything  after  "dents,  ^ 

Page  10:  Line  1-13:  Delete  all  of  lines  1-13. 

Page  10:  Line  10:  Replace  "$200,0Q0,000"  with  ".$400,000,000*'. 

Page  11:  Line  1:  Add/the  following  after  the  word  "to":  two-thirds  of  the 
follovving: 

Page  11:  Line  3-0:  Replace  with  the  following  language:  institution  which 
that  stud(»nts  attends,  le^s  a  self  help  contribution  of  at  least  $1,500  (determined 
under  section  4Ufa)  (3)  (B) ),  less. any  expected  family  contribution  for  such 
student  (determined  under  section  411(a)(3)(B)). 

Page  12: Line  18:  Add:  (c)  Application  for  such  grant  shall  be  part  of  the 
application  set  forth-in.411  (b) 

Page  13:  Lines  1-8:  Delete  Lines  1-8. 

Page-l3:-Lfne40.:,Repiace  "$200,000,000*'  with  $100,000,000". 


Page  14:  Line  1:  Ropiace  tlip  Word  ''highest"  with  the  word  "average**. 
Page  28 :  Lines  3-24 :  Belet^  lAliii^^Z^2i 
'Pag^  29 :  Lines  1-C :  Belete-Lifedr^ 

.Page  29:  Line  16;  Add  after  *197?^*  ^2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye^r  ending 
June  30,  1976,  $2,400,000,000  for  th^'  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
12,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978,  $2,800,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending.  SepteinUpr  30,  1979,  $3,000,000;000  for  the  flwal  year 
ending  September  30, 1980."  and  delete  the  rest  of  liiie  16 

Page  29  ::Line  17-:  Delete  ^'ending  prior  to  October  1, 1980." 
'  Page  30  r.Une  12 :  Keplace  '^^lOOO"  with.'**$1500". 
Page  30 :  Xlue  21 :  Beplace  "^000"  with  ^^'lOOOO". 
(Page  30 :  Line  23 :  Replace  "^lOOOO*:  with  "$12000'*.  * 
Page  43 :  Line  T  rReplace  "$5000!'  •wltli'  *?$6000'L 
Page  43 :  Line  9 :  Replace  "|lO()00'Vwithiv$12000". 
Pasre  79 :  Line  8 :  Replace  "|510,000,000"| with  "1520,000,000". 
Page  79  .vLlne  9 :  JlDplace  "$r>40,000,000'>ith  *'$5GO,0()0,000". 
Page  79':  Line  10 :  Replace  "$57Q,000.000;'  with.  "$600,000,000". 
,^Page  83 :  Line  7 :  Replace  witli  the  following  language :  75  pet  centum,  of  such 
compensation  for  the;  fiscal-.yeaV  ending-  September,  30,  1977,  70  per  centum  for 
the  fiscal'  year  ending  Septem))er  30,  1978,  65  per  centum  for  the  flscaLyeac 
eliding.  September  30, 1979  and  60  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber  30. 1980;  except  Umt  the  ^  -  j  A  ^ 

Page  83 :  Line  8 :  Replace  "80"  with  ifche  words  "the  prescribed'^..  ■  .  /  r  \ , 
Page  83 :  Line  12 :  Replace  "80"  with  the  words  "the  prescrlB!ed('.  .J 
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'   '  •  \ 

«   House  of  Eepresexatives^ 

^    *  SnBCOMMlTTKE  OX  PoSTSKCONbAllY  EptJCATIOlSr  ^ 

OF  yUE  CoMMITTEBi  OX  EdTJCATXOX  AXD  LaBOR, 

Washington^  V.G. 

The  subcommittee  me|.  at  9:30  a'm.,  uursimnt  to  iiotice,  in  room  , 
225,  Kayl)urn| House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Jainqs  G.  OHara  (chair- 
man of  the  subfcommittee)  presiding.       '     *        -r*    -u  -O-  • 

Mehibeii  Present:  Eopi*esonhitives  OHara,  Bradtmas,  iiiaggiy 
Hottl/Qiiie, Eshleman,  and  Smitli.--  <  ^,  .i> 

.  air.  0Ha4.  The  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education  mlT 
come  to  order!  ToAkiy  the  subcommittee  will  be  continuing  the  taking*^ 
of  testimony  on  JJti.  3471  and  otl>er  bills  dealing  With  the  provisions 
of  the  FQdeWj  law: 

-Our  first  witness  today  is  the  executive  director  of  the  iSational 
^ssocintion^of  State  Univei^ities  aiull^ind  Grant  Colleges,  who  also 
happens  to«belah  old  friend,  ^[r.  Ralph  Huift.  ^ 

Mr.  HuittvJf  you  would  please  fake  your  place  ajt  the  witness  table. 

STAnanarfloF  ralph  k/  huitt,  exectjtwe  director,  na- 

*  TIOITAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES:  AND  LAND- 

GRANT  CokiGES  *  '  / 

.  ^Mr.  JIuiTT.  Thanic  vou.  sir.  I^Ir.  Cbaiiman,  with  ypur  permispion,  I 
have  asked  my  colleague,  Mr.  Jerold  Koscliwalb,  ^o  conio  and  sit  with 
Ble  toda/.  He  is  the  dircclor^of  Federal  illations  for  our  association 
and  loiows  a  good^cal  about  the  business  at  liand.  «  > 

'>woullI  like,  if  r  have  thc-chairmairs  permission,  to  subinit  niv 
f^ul4estimonv  for  the  record  and  fo  make  some  comments  hero. 
I  Mr.  OHaju.  That  would  be  a  good  procedy  re.  Without  objection, 
tna  t^xt  of  your  complete  statement  will  be  entered  into  the  record 
•and  you  may  proceed  in. whatever  manner  you  ^vish.  ^ 
[The  statement  i-ef  erred  to  iollbw^  0 

fr  •  » 

Prkpatiki>  Statkment  of  R:\LPn  K.  Htnin*,  ExECxrrivE  DrRECTOR,  NATroxAi. 
Association  op  State  Universities  ANiif  Land-Grakt  Colleges 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ,Mei^ber»  otthe  SnbcommHtec :  As  always,  I  welcome  the^ 
opportunity  to,expre.^s  thfc  views  ot  Hie  ^fatidnal  Associalion  of  State  UniverSi- 
tielj  and  Land-Grant  CiAleges  and  my  o,\\m  \views -before  this  Snl|Cpmmittee. 
In  one  form  or' another,  over  many  year^,  Ghhirman  O'llnra.  Mr,  Qnie 
have  been  enjciiged,  mostlv  on  the  same  sittd  in  numerous  major  ej^lslative 
battles  and  wd  look  forward  to  a  continued  produ^tlv^  Teiatlon^hip.  U  \^ 
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,  .  ^     .  • >•  •  \ .    .  *" " " 

^Wrtli  noting  that  alUioivjh      Chalrman;bas  only  been  In. his  present^ position 
Xor  two  years  be  has  already  aiatingUlsUed  ^Uhiseif  for  the  supporfive  role.» 
he  ha<$  played.in  many  issues  affecting  the  welfare  ot  students  In  postsecondary 
^  edUcaciou  in  the  United  Stiites  and  the  Institutions  wiilch  exist  to  serve  tbem 

and  the  communities  /rom  which. they. <ifot«e.  -  ,  J' 

,  We  are  pleased  to  have  the  apportuuity  of  once  a^aln  commending  the 
Chairman  and  his  Subcommittee  fo?  «ie  extraordinary  open  way  In  which 
hearings  have  l)een  conducted  during  the  past  two  years,  with  a  host  of  w 
nesses  given  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  entire  range  of  ideas. regaining 
student  aid  and  the  rol^  the  Federal  Government  »huuld  play  iu  that.  Jrea 
likewise,  we  are  gratified  by  -tlie  openness  expressed  by  the  Chairman,  when 
hCc  ivtroduced  im»  3^171,  the  bill  niider  current^  consideration,  indicaUng  that 
altliough'he  felt  strongly  about  each  of  the  provisions  iii  the  bill  none  was 
set  in  concrete  and  each  was  subject  to  discussion,  analysis  and,  as  necessary. 
"   niodlflchtion.  ,  ^  ; 

A'J;  the'ontset  I  think  it  Important  tb  state  that  when  the  Chairman  Intro- 
dnced  his  bill^  on  Febrimry  20Ui  J  was  meeting  witli  a  group  of  Presidents 
and  other  Instlt^itional  representatives  at  the  Oklahoma  State  University.  On 
February  27,  when  tlie  invitatiop  arrived  offering  us  the  opjKWtunlty  of  te^ti' 
^ -fying  before  :^our  Subcommittee,  I  was  the  University  of  iVisconsin  oh  a  . 
slmillar  trip.  Also,  as  you.  know,  curreotly,  each  day  presents  us  with  about  a 
dozen  subcommittee  hearings  in  tlie  Congress  involving  'concerns  relating  to 
funding  of  the  National  Science  Fotnidatlon,  issues  before  the  liudget  Com- 
^mittce,  ptoulems  in  tJie  area  ^f  energy  re^arcli  and  development,  crises  in 
pT^a  of  agricultural  iiroductlon  and  so, on.  All  of  these  have  consumed  much- of 
.our  attention.  I  do  not  relate  this  as  an  exciise,  but  rather  as  an  cijilanatlon  of 
,wliy  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  your  bill  all  of  the  attention  it  surely 
deserves  even  In  tlie  brief  time  w'e  have  had  since  Its  Introduction,  Further, 
as  you  know,  Initially,  copies  of  the  bill  were  available  only  In  limited  numbers. 
Therefore,  we  have  not  had  tlie  necessary  X)ppdrtunlty  to  consult  witl^  our 
uiembers  and  to  receive  their  reactions  beyond  several  Initial  responses.  Clearly,,, 
we  are  de^dent  upon  our  membership  lor  anythlngLwe^n  assert  as  a  position 
t)f  the  .Association,  and  hope  that  before  vipry  long,  perhaps  "within  two 
months,  we  wlll.be  able  to  pl-esent  to  yon  more  complete  comments,  Jncluding 
documentation.  We  understand  tliat  you  are  proceeding  under  a  tight  schedule, 
but  we  hope  that  these  finhl  comments  will  arrive  Ih  ample  time  /or  you  to 
review  them  and  for  them  to  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

As  I  read  the  bill,  and  particularly  the  statement  you  made  upon  Introducing 
^ir,  I  And  that  the  objectives  .are  highly  laudable.  Our  Association,  as  yqji  . 
know,  Mr.  Qmirraan,  was  represented  by  several  wltn<»sses  at  the  rarloM  » 
hearings  you  held  last  year.  tThelr  comments  covered  most  facets  of  student 
aid  legislation.  We  also  were  represented  durlng^your  Innovative  seminars,  I  am 
certain,  too,  that  the  bushels  of  correspondence  you  lil^ye  referred  to"  were 
cniitribute<l  to  in  no  small  way  by  our  own  members.  Yon  mulerstan^,  tlierefore, 
why  we  applaud  any  effort  made  to  keep  tuition  ft;dm  rising  rft  all  institutions, 
with  special  emphasis,  of  course,  from  'our  advocacy  position,  In  the  public 
Institution^  of  tne  United  States.  Similarly,  we  have  l)een  concerned  for  at 
'least  Ave  years  \^lth  the  tendency  of  the  National  Government  and  some  • 
states*  governments  as'wdi  to  'turn  to  loans  as  «  means  of  having  students, 
even  at  the  lower  levels  of  jthe  middle  class,  finance  tlieir  postsecondary 
•  education  ^ 

Our  reason  for  belng..datlng  to  the  1862  law  that  established  our  land-grant 
instltntlony.  Is  hase(l*on  the  desire  to  give  genuine  opportunity -^o  brery  .citissen 
In  the  Unfted  States  to  obtain  education  In  which  he  Is  interested  and  which 
he  Is  capable  pf  absorbing.  Keeping  costs  down  Is  a  key  to  attaining  this  goal.  * 
We  also  highly^  value  merit  and  support  of  the  njost  capable  academically. 
Thus,  as.broad  goals  and ; oh iectlves.  II ttlf'  of  what  you  propose  in  the  legisla- 
tion comes  As.a  great  siiilprlse  to  us  and  little  is  there  that  we  have  not  our- 
selves rfully  supported.  1  -  'cf 
^  T,hls  really  Ipaves  then,  one  question.  Would  the  particular  recommendation 
Tor  amending  student  asslsfance  prograra  anthorlzatiofis  proposed  in  your  bill 
lead.tpihe  goals  yon  identify? 

Student  aid  has  become  the  essence  of  Federal  financial  support  in  higher 
edneatlon.  We  regret*  the  ^increasing  loss  of  Federal  program  support,  which 


renins  U>  l)e  based  an  theDuIatftken  aatlou>  U*at  quality  education  can  be  offered 
Witiiout  substantial  'suj.^^t  to  the  basic  maintenance  of  the  Institutions 
o0:ertiieeducaU6au.But  sLuelcat  aid  is  performing  a: vital  role  today  wliich  we 
highly  value.  It  may  be  proper  to  not6  tlmt  d^lte  the  role  that  4t,^SL 
atrainetl^  stwdent  and  jreally  only  has  a  ten  year  iiistbry  as  far  as  Federal 
programs  are  cuncerni^;  licaliy  less,  fpr  many  .pr<5grams.  For  example,  the 
JJKuGs  expfeieace  is  unly  two. years  old,  and.  a  very  unclear  two  year^  at  t,hat 
^eve^:tbeie^i8,  despite,  inevitable  problems  the  record- of  Federal  student  aid 
pcograma  is  a  good  one.  This  good  i;ecoj'd  makes  us  reUicitUut  to  change  pro- 
grams which  have  been,  establistied  and.  Are  working  on  the  possibility  "that 
a  new  program  will  work  better!  =and  sueceCid  in  obtainllQg  higher  objectives. 
At  the  i^ame  timet  we  favor  improvements  which  would  further,  fuihance  the 
existing  suiuidhess  of  programs.  In  reviewing  H.K.  347;!  we  finy  several  pfpints 
which  Iniply  faults  in  programs.  We  Jb^ope  to  address  those  promcms  in  this 
testimony  and  in  future  documents,  olterihg  alternative  re9omraei)dations  for 
tlieir  resolutl^ott  in  thuae  Jlnstances  \^here  we  do  not  concur  with  your  Q^n 
proposabj.     '  .  .  *       1  ^ 

r  at  is  Important  ior  us  to  note  before  dealing  with  speciflips  of  any  prograni|, 
that  we  recognize  In  H.R,  24jt  the  attempt  to  deal  with  student  aid  a6  a. 
rutlonaU^d-Jtfholc,  iesplte  the  fact  that, the  various  elements  of  student  aid 
4'Uine  into-lHJing  at  different  pi^ints  of  tfme  and  in  different  pieces  of  legislation^ 
In  the  '72  AmeudmeiUa  aUempts  were  niade  to  consider  the  relationships 
between  programs.  However,  „  we  read  in  your  proposals  a  nio^e  complete 
.Attempt  to  cstablbih  a  rational  structure  involving  grants,  wohk  p^nd  loans 
which— to  use  the  current  phrase— would  "interface"  w^  one  anbther.  Thus, 
any  adjuatinents  of  one  element  must  affect  and  be  affeSfel  by  the  half  dozeft 
or  fio  oUier  elementii.  Becajise  it  is  impossible  \o  dqaV  with  the  whole  all  at 
once,  in  our.  commoi^  we  mlxsi!  identify  them  separately.  But  we  hope  that 
by  references  across  progrijm  structure  our  views  of  the  interrelatiqnshiiTS 
among  programs  .will  appear  clear.  "  U   ^  . 

U  we  had  appeared  before  this  Subcommittee  even  as  recently  as  last  week 
we-iniglit  have  felt  com3>elled  to  deal  only  with  brodd  general  principles 
addressed  by  H.K.  3471  and  then  present  the  questions  ^e  had  on  the  impll- 
uitions  an4  eftects  of  the  individual  proposals.  Admittedly,  we  are  still  today 
partially  |n  an  impressionistic  stagcjand  we  still  have  many  questions.  However, 
in  recentidays  we  have  begun  receiving  comments  from  our  institutions  which 
iiava  tempercih  our  understanding  of  the  bill.  Mf^ny  real  questions-- without^  any 
sense  of  the  answers-^-nave  become  observations  based  on  what  we  know  or 
believe.  We  are  a^ittle  more  sure  ot  the  mapy  proposals  iu  H.R.  ^471  which 
our  members  wilt  Ts^ant  to  support  and  which  ideas  they  will  question.  I 
should  stress,  however,  that  eVeri  tlie  analyses  we  arc  receiving  from  our 
i^nstUutions  are  prelindnary  views,  coming  from  officials  who  have  had  only 
a  few  days  at  m^nl  to  review  the  rather  substantial  114-page  document  which 
.comprises  Uie  bill.  .  "  „ 

.With  tha£^23  background,  I  will  turn  to  commenting  specifically  on  tlie 
particular  recommendations. contained  In  H.R.  3471  after  a  word  on  a  program 
not  proi^sed.  in  the  bill.  We  must  emphasize  as  strongly  as  we  can  onr  con- 
cern over  tlie  fact  that  the  Chairman  has  chqgen  to  remove  Section  41ft  dealing 
•Avith  the  ci»si  oE  wluuUion  programi  from  his  bill.  We  have  studied  tli^  Chair* 
man's  commenta  upon  introducing  the  bill  and  dre  aware  that  the  omission  is 
not  based  on  an  antagonism  to  the  concept  as  such,  and  that  it  will  be  given 
a  hearing  when  tlJs  other  elements  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  are  l)efore 
the  Subcommittee.  H^^wever,  we  thin'k  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  stress 
that  the  cost  of  education  provision  in  Sec.Uon  419  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
M  not  an  instttutional  did  provision.  We  along  with  our  otli^r  colleagues  in  the 
hisrher  eclueatlon  community,  representing  virtually  everyone  of  our  member 
Ir.sU^iiijttlous,  attempted/  to  convince  the  Congresa  in  1972  that  a  simple  and 
dir(HJt  Institational  aid  measure  should  be  enacted,  one  which  recognized  the 
hlghe^  education  Institutions  of  the  country  as  national  resources  which  by 
sotjip  .illrapte  formula  had  to  be  supported  in  order  to  survive  Increasingly 
dlfl(!ci#  fiscal  pressures.  The  Congress  rejected  that  idea  but  subsfitnted  Sec- 
tion '4lO  which  we  behevG  is  fundamental  td  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  our  institntions  and.  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  an 
oxtensioa  of  basic  contract  law.  In  brief,  when  the  Federal  Government  seeks 


to  hav0  certain  tnsks  nccQxnpl!i(^hcd  and  wished  to  use  some  segment  of  the 
*Vipericaa  econdni>  or  jothef  sector  of  society  to  accompIiBli  this  end,  tlie 
Federal  Government  nndertakes  to  provide  the  flnancialmeans  Jiecejicar/  for 
the  oUiejr  partner  iu.the  contract  tu  can^  out  ii^  task.  This  Is  trne  wiien  we 
wi^h, /planes  to  l>c  built  for  our,  military  forces  or  when  we  wisU  roiMU  tb  be 
built  fur  oor  civihan  tninsportfitiun.  It  i^huuld  be  equally  trne  when  we  decide 
that  thfe  national  welfare  calfs  npun  us.to.pix>vide^;cnuine.access-to  pM^t^secMi*- 
(lary  education  to  a  large  nund»er  of  ,i>ur  dtii!5enj>,  particularly  tho&e  at  tlte 
lower  economic  strata.  The  instlmtjons  are  f  nlillling  their  half  of  the  bar^^aia ; 
tlie  ^Federnl  Government,  today  may  be  said  to  be  in  breacli  of  ;contract. 
If  the  cost  of  educhtiou  alli>wance  provision  wece  funded  reasonably,  the 
.  Federal  povbrinuent  would  be  acting  upon  v.hat  ithns  adndttcd  to,  I.e..  itcost* 
institutions  money  to  absurb  .ndditional  nuhibers  of  students  whether  the.\,  be 
economically  disadvaut«f;ed  or  otlierwlse,^,  but  particularly  when  tUex.  iit>nie 
from  educationnlb  disadvantaged  backgrounds  reqnlri^ig  addltloiuil  .service 
such  as  conUSelUtig  and  guynncc,  Jndndjng  connselliug  uu  student  aid.  Funding 
the  <jost  Of  education  is  deserved^  If- this  cannot  1)(^  done,  at  Uie  very -nun inunu, 
we  believe  ihat  la  ampndiug  the  Higher  Education  Act  this  >ear,  the  Cuugrejfs 
should  provide  an  autoiuatlc  ijdmJinlsfratUe  allowance  of  no  le.*>s  than  ty^o 
for  ev^rp  Federally  sponsored  studt»vr  aid  program  conducted  at  rih  insUiution 
'  of  post^egondary  eflncation.  A^*^  commend  tlie  Chairman  for  propos^ing  a  H% 
admlK*ijlrative  allowance  in  the  a^EOO  program.  This  sUows  a  clear  under- 
standing that  aUhVngU  /n  tfi^ory  the  BEOG  program  was  to  involve  a  relatlou- 
sllfp  only  b(?tween  tke  Federal  Government  and  studeiUs,  in  jiractice,  .It  has 
turned  out  to  be  extremely  cosjtly  to.  administer,  ^tudifats  will  always  have 
to  turn  to  their  own  institution's  staff  for  as^slstance  whether  it  be  in  di'term- 
inJng  \v\\tit  forms  tliey  should  fdl  out  or  for  Halving  tli^  dollars^  xjhannoled 
through  ln^^itnlt«/nB  or  fur  some  other  purposes.  It>  jshould  be  obligatot\v  on  tlte 
part  of  th?  Federal  Oovernmeht  to  reimburse  ini^titntlons  for  these  additional 
costs,  particularly  in  these  time^  when  dollars  are  so  difficult  to  come  bv  for^ 
h!gh*et  education  institutions,  -  '  * 

We  would  recommend,  too,  as  a  derivative  of  the  above  idea  the  Congv**'?^ 
e^^abllsh  a  program  in  \\ldch  the  Federal  Government  underta^t'S  to  partlaiiv 
sponsor  programs  of  training  for  stnd«rit  financial  assistance  pflU'ers.  At  too 
many  institutions,  primarily  because  of  the  lack  pf  available  dollars,  dediratod 
and  willing  people  staff  the  student  aid  offices.  Too  often  they  are  luitrained. 
Despite  their  l)est  efforts  they  provide  inadequate  gervjces  to  the  i^tndents  at 
tlieir  Institutions,  rnstltutiona  benefit  from  more  competent  staff  and  shonld 
be  requiripd  to  contribnfe  to  the  training  programs  with  their  own  funds  taken 
from  a  more  rooj?ouable  adfnlnistrotivp  nHowaucc.  These  training  programs 
could  he  handled  by  contract  between  tlic  Oimce  of  Education  and  Uissoeiations 
of  student  aid  omcers  oi  ,»Uh  the  more  sophisticated  institutions.  Their  exfieri- 
pnred  staffs  are  able  to  operate  training  programs  for  the  benefit  of  their  less 
sophf^Ucatea  sister  institutions.  ,  ,  •  - 

^Iny  T  note  that  with  regard  to  comments  on  the  si>eclfic  prog/am  rocnm- 
mendatlons  Jn  TI.U.  5471,  we  are  in  general  acreemeut  with 'the  oomments 
offered  by  Mr.  Pharleft  Snnndors  of  the  American  Council  on  Kducntlon  before 
this  Snbcommiitee  yesterday.  Our  own  comments  are  presented  to  reouforpc 
his  general  views  and  to  emphasize  i;perJal  <*onperns  of  our  own  mvinbcrslijp, 

TKE  BASIC  KOVCXyiOHtAh  OrPORTlTXITY  ORAXT  PROORAlf 

(1)  We  support  the  recommendation  that  the  college-based  proKrams  l>e  fnlly 
funded  boforA  funds  may  flov?  to  BEOOs.  Tlds  will  a«»sure  that  the  preris(>  and' 
r^peatwl  will,  of  the  Congress  li»  implemented.  Further,  as  noted  earl'ler.  the 
!p*erdet)endencie$  among  tlie  .programs  requires  other  funding  sources  con- 
current  with  the  BEOGsproirrnm.    .  '    "  -  * 

(2)  It  the  program  is  to  work,  more  certainty  Is  uecessnrv.  auvl  If  ibe  pro* 
gram  is  to  attract  all  of  the  .<ihidenfH  the  rpricmss  Intended  to  parMrlpnte  in: 
tiia  t>rogram  it'will  rfqufro  addidoual  funds,  !rhls  means  that  a  higher  aunro. 
riilrf^^'^  J^'^Cl ,  ')re<led  and  sucrge^ts  that  ]nv?erlncr  the  minlmnm  award  to 
*  /oY^*V  proporoM  wnald  tend  to  dlsuade  students  from  partlrlnatlMf' 

f3)  We.  concur  jn  the  WU's  re^^ommendaMon  to  chanjri^-  pnblJeatlon  diV^<^  * 
^nt  «nffgP«t  tbn^  the  less  eoctended  period  di?cussed  by  Mr.  Saunders  might 
DO  more  practical. 


■SIMM 

"^SSl  lo  tn.stV  jSyitaf^'cal  scene  m^re  tha«  the  Judgn.ont 
<>' 7«f^,^^^^^^^^^^  .the  hnlf  cost  Umitntion.  we  believe  that 

if  wLm  «  mnlUv  the    rogrUiS.  an.l  f,'enerany  be  n  more  reasonab  e  nPProach 

Um<*  ttmo  cnt  the  number  of  stnrtents  ehjiible  for  SEOGs.) 

ha'u  ami  forth  o™^^^  .6„traotor.s  students,  insf.t,.t.o„s  and 

.„ffltU,.''t'rraU-ular?bo  student's  orfginal  award  in  nnlrr  to  tie  Into  otl.or  - 

"V%\''vH„Tirnnd  thi«  is  boinc  dealt  wltl.  by  tl,i«  si.l.ron.mltfoe  In  nnofjf^r 
■.^/nl  tl.f  ncod"  a  a  vs  s  BvstPm  mn«t  .Do  revised  so  "that  It  first  nndr-r- 
•Xrt^in  roasoimble  with  ro«ard  lo  wbat  .sturtonts  can  ^'o  (•xiy>';f«l  to 

r^^oVrr  om    hoir%nn.ilios  and  wlmt  tbov  mnv  reooivo  f|^m  ibe  I-odoval 
•0,.v<.rnnicnt  to  onablo  thorn  fo  nttond  postsecoudary  education  lnstitiit.on>.. 

COLLKftE  nASKI)  PKOnnAMS 

ri)  U-c  'or-n^mfna  oo.isidcfation  of  nn  idea  sot  forth  ro-entlv  '>y  Mr  0^ii<>« 
wj'iU  w.wld  nwn'd  ?.inds  for  rolloKO-lmsod  |.rr,«ramB  to  insMtnfloifs  In  o>.o 
'  I    J     ,  mui  iM^n  it  Horn  to  dotormlno  a11o<-nHon  nmonc  srnnta.  work-stndy 
'  \ZVZ  O  Ira ;    flWont  formnln  wore  dovi.ed  for  on-dtably  d.shibnUnc 
fn  d*  Trine  in^tit  tio  s  n.nrt.  ti.no  and  paper  wo rl{  would  bo  saved  by  rolvli.p 
In  fbo  1  -te^^^  profosBlonnls  on  tho  oampnk  5:'-ono  to  <  ntorn.ino  Low 

S.«onablo  mnmnus  for  prn..^«  or  for  the  other  two  pnr,M,scs.  Congrof^,  oonld 
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net  a  inaximum  percentage  of  the  total  sum  allowed  tot  any  categury  to 
guarantee  tliat  tliis  problem  never  arises, 

(2)  W*e  agree  that  tlio  formulas  tiiat  have  Beon  ulBed  for  deterliauiug  aliuca^ 
tions  in  the  college-based  programs  require  major  overhaul.  A  single  ignuuljv 
for  all  three  programs  seeius  appropriate,  if  an*  eijuitable  diyinbution  is 
acliiemi,  then  the  10%  discretionary  funds  held  back  for  the  Cummiiibiunor 
to  correct  allocations  would  be  unnecessary. 

SUPPtEMKNTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPO^vTU^'lTy 

Of  all  the  major  proposals  in  ILR,  3471  thoj>e  concerning  SEOGy  liave  re- 
sulted in  tlie  largest  number  and  must  anxiety -filled  coiiimuixu>  frum  uur  mwaljor 
iiistitutioiAS.  The  following  obyervatiom*  .and  questiuns  have  been  presented  to  us 

(1)  Oi:  the  current  350,000  participants  In  tlie  program,  a  verv  largi*  pei-- 
cenlage  are  not  eligible  for  BEOGs.  Thisi  is  nut  because  they  are  not  ntxnly^ 
but  because  under  the  current  funding  levels  fauiily  ineumes  evuen  in  iha- 
range  of  §10,000  or  §12,000  are  sufficiently  high  to  create  ineiigibility.  Olhce  of 
Education  statistics  sliow  that  HKOG  has.bten  u&wl  cMUhisieudy  tu  help  stu- 
dents with  great  need  most  of  whom,  under  the  bills  pcuvisioas,  wuuld  be 
deprived  of  all  Federal  grant  aid.  It  may' be  tiiat  an  increase  in  i>«IOs  cunld 
be  used  to  offset  some  of  the  Iv^ss  of  SEOGs.  However,  in  sfates  where  the  major 
amount  of  the  funds  vyould  flow  to  students  in.pri\-ate4iistitatiuriS,  if  tliis  were 
in  keeping  wltii  the  law,  many^  students  at  public  insiituiiuns  might  be  harmed. 

(ti)  Tiie  bill  makes  HEOGs  open  ended,  allowing  fur  a  full  oust  of  atten- 
daiice  grant.  Xhi^^  would  reduce  the  number  of  awanls  tu  perhaps  40,000.  Iron- 
ically, might  this  serve  in  a  small  way  as  au  iiidueement  for  raising  tntion 
at  Uioso  institutions  wliieh  could  expect  a  laige  influx  <Tf  merit  scholars  bear- 
ing SEOGs? 

(3)  The  question  of  merit  is  esiKjcIaUy  important.  We. fully  endorse  the" 
Motion  of  the  Federal  Governmeiit  assisting  student*  ^hu  are  deariv  tiie  aca- 
demically superior  percentage  u£  their  generation,  Tjieir  attaining  prufessiunal 
goals  as  a  result  of  education  and  training  wjll  accrue  tu  tlic  welfnre  of  the 
$fx-iety  at  large  and  ultimate^  pay  back  bur  investment.  ,Fur  that  reasuu  wc 
have  strongly  endorsed  contlniiativn  of  graUftate  Xcllowsliips  and  traineeships 
at  ihe  serejjfil  Federal  agencies  which  have  ,operated-su»,ix  programs. 'Those  are 
cieai-Iy  merit  based-.  We  also  \vq\iU\  /avor  a  i^ederal  merit  sehufarship  piogram 
at  ,t|je,undfri^aduatc  level  i^  ii  did  not  confuse  a  program  wliieh  has  as  its 
fimdanieiital  purpose  aiding  stijdents  in  iinancial  need.  At  tlie  graduate  level 
merit  Is  more  easily  determined  by  undergraduate  acailemie  recurds  and  other 
measurable  accomplishments.  How  would  merit  be  evaluated  and  who  wuuld 
decide  It  before  a  student  entered  college?  Until  the  National  IiTsUtute  of 
Education  can  produce  insights  into  non-blaseil  examinations  (which  thiS  bill 
likewise  calls  for  and  which  we  fuUy  endorse)  standard  testing  cannot  be 
profltahly  used.  How  would  students  in  academic  oriented  Iiigh  school  programs 
compete  against  those  In  vocational  programs? 

(i)  The  authorization  of  $200  million  .for  the  progi/xuj  is  less  timn  the  pro- 
gram contains  now.  TTe  doubt  that  level  woidd  be  suflicieut  ^or  tlie  restricted  / 
purposes  r>f  Hie  proposed  lUlh  It' certainly  would  not  be  enuugli  fur  tiiw  prugram 
as  we  believe  it  should  continue  to  operate. 

(5)  We  belicVe  in  tlie  value  of  discretion  at  tlie  local  level.  Some  important 
facts  and  tJie  interpretation  of  those  facts  cannut  he  fed  into  or  brought  out 
of  national  computerized  systems.  The  record  of  awards  in  this  deeade-old 
prognim  indicates  the  vast  majority  of  funds  going  to  students  from  the  hnvost 
income  levels  Except  for  the  problems  with  the  formula  for  distributing  funds, 
tJjerc  have  been  few  allegatipns  of  abuse,  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  seriously  distraught  at  the  pos.sibility  of  the  current 
program  being  terminated  by  the  Congress.  In  sum,  untill  the  BEOG  program 
can  be  funded  in  a  way  to  deal  with  need  in  a  realistic  manner,  ani.BEOG  pro- 
gram bjised  on  need  is  imperative,  in  addition,  even  with  most  extensive  BEOG 
program  we  believe  Uiat  some  flexibility  for  determinations  at  the  loCal  level, 
taking  Into  account  such  matters  as  differences  In  regional  cost  of  living,  will 
always  be  necessary  to  some  degree.  We  believe  the  pluralism  reflected  bv  our 
different  types  of  Institutions  of  postsecondary  education  needs  the  bulsteriug 
of  an  SEOO' program  so  that  lower  income  students  in  higher  cost  Instltutloris 
will  not  have  to  leave  those  institutions  solely  to  the  very  poor  and  tlie  verr 
affluent 
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'  Cojjsiacratiwiifj.we  rcceuumend;  to  this  SubcoinniUtee  l^i  U*c  axuenameut  to 
thc-jcurssiht:  program  Inelude :  ,  ;    *  ,      .  \ 

(1^  Tic  Jiunjber  ot  haU-time  stiuleut;,  atteaiditifi  pujstsccondary  institutions 
be  mcluaeil -ia  any  futiirc^  allytjuieut  formulae  w  Jiiote  uccuratelj  xtflect  exiHtinj: 
filtuatl6n;.of4xiStUatios5itenroUmeiits. 

iZt  Xhe  matcbing^  provisions  nnght  be  removed  since  restricting  the  grant 
to  u  maxliuiiii*  vA  lirtlf  of  Uie  student's  Jfiincinciftl  needs  inauresi  that  the  fluids 
are  not  uwed  to  bverXund  tbe  student 

l3i  While  we  exiiivjj^  doubts  In  fttt  open-ended  grant  given  the  inevlt..bl.v 
limited. amuuat  of  a^vailabJe  Xund4  we  agree  Umt  the  iiiaxiniuai  amuimt  bh<juld 
be  Ihcreaacu.bf  iiOfo  to  re^cctohe  actual  cojst«  Ufcum^sUUictb  in  in&titution^j  of 
posisecondary  educat^n. 

^4)  The  current  ai«tlnction  between,  initial  and  renewal  grants  creates 
adatijQl^trutiie  coofubii/U  v\lUii>ut  masimiisiag  the  use  of  the  fumls.  I^equiriug 
lii  iiu^  ^eal.iwiuiremcjit  tot  this  dvmocracj  tp^ive  students  a  "free  ride'*  far 
studenu  preu6u£ily  recfciviiig  SEOG  awards  wunld-accouiplish  tlie  bame  purpubc. 

COIXEGE  WonK-STDDY. 

From  perhaps  Its  earliest  days  this  Association  has  malutalned  that  tl.eic 
Is  iiw.real  requirement  for  this  democracy  to  give  students  a  "free  ride**  as  far 
as.higi>er  cdawitlon  is^conceraed.  There  Is  much  tu  be  ijaid  for  having  student* 
woriv  their  way  ihrougA  college.  It  has  beeh  the  informal  but  deeply  felt  belief 
of  oar  membcrs^hip  that  any  .>tudent  alioald  be  retiuired  to  pay  lor  his  cullt'ge 
education,  the  amount  to  be  determined  very  simply  by  the  sum  he  could  be 
expected  to  earn  and  .save  durUi^^  suftiiucr  vacatlims,  plus  tlxe  sum  he  cuuUl  be 
expected  to  earn  and  save  from  a  rcajsouable  amoimf  of  part- time  work  during 
tie  ucudemlt:  JUrar.  Ua^iiig  performed  that  work  and  contributed  the  savings 
accrued  to  tlio  cost  of  hib  education,  the  student  shouhrbe  ^quired  to  do  little 
mure.  Not  go -deeply  into  debt  and,  not  work  unreasonable  hours.  We  lind  the 
motivation  of  the  amendmenti*  i^rj^s^ed  in,  ILll,  3*171  entirely  in  keeping  with 
this  tested  principle/  '  *  . 

There  is  muult  to  say  in  favor  of^e  experience  of  the  Work-Study  Program. 
Students  have  had  work  experlenpe  ojt^erwlse  possibly  denied  to  thein  by  the 
absence  of  j$bs  in  the  comm unity ^  It  l^as  enabled  students  and  faculty  and  staff 
to  Work  along  side  one  ,an other  ^ou  in^tijutions^  ojperational  problems.  It  Has 
brought  faculty  and  staff  closer  to  sttidentsi  enhancing  U^e  sense  of  academic 
.community.  Jt  has  aided  institutions  in  having  necesi^ary  work  performed  by 
(?ompetent  enjiployees.  It*^  flexibility*  has  permitted  students  to  work  in  those 
.partii  of  the  year  best  suited  ta  their,  academic  programs.  It  has  helped  stu- 
dents at  all  institutions,  particularly  at  tiie  more  expensive  ones,  from  taking 
on  untenably  large  indebtedness.  Having  operated  on  a  forward-funded  basis, 
It  has  en^ibled  Institutions  and;8tudent  to  plan  for  approaching  academic  years. 
And  it  has  contained  an  administrative  reimbursement  wltuh  bn«  1<ppt  the 
program  from  becoming  an  additional  burden , on  tlie  Institutions,,  since  this  is 
program  which  Involves  tlie  most  administrative  ^time  for  payrolls,  time 
^f^X&i  and  other  accounting  requirements. 

(;i)  Ultimately,  one  comes  down  to  dollars.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
In^uUlcient  funding  fpr  the  program  so  that  a  large  number  of  eligible  candi- 
^Ates,  particularly  ou  the  post-baccalaureate  level  have  been  denied  opportuxji- 
,tlei<  they  need. 

(2)  As  In  the  other  collegCrbased  programs  the  allotment  formula  has  left 
,   much  to  he  desired  and  your  recommended  change  to  proportional  enrollment 

/    Is  a  positive  step  toward  dealing'^with  that  problem. 

(3)  The  recommendation  in  Qie  bill  that  minimum  wage  be  required  Is  one 
our  member.shlp  would  endorse,  (in  fact  It  already  is  in  practice  at  many 
8ch(H)ls  despite  the  ofilciar  authorization  for  paying  subminimum  wages)  If 
sufficient  funds  exist;  otherwise,  paying  minimum  wage , can  cut  out  participa- 
tion for  other  equally  debcrvlng  students.  The  high  cost  of  living  today  justifies 
payment  of  minimum  wage  in  this  program. 

<4)  A  common  complaint  about  (he  program  involved  the  restriction  prevent- 
ing funds  from  being  carried  over  to  the  next  fiscal  year.  Some  flexibility  here 
would  in  no  way  weaken  the, program  and  would  provide  better  opportunities 
f  orpthe  students  it  is  intended  to  help. 

(5)  We  also  concur  in  the  notion  of  permitting  students  to  continue  working 
beyond  a  pre-determlned  "need*'  goaL  Currently,  students  are  required  to 
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abrupily  tfermintttc  emiiK^^meht  when  they  reach  a,ct;rtaiu  level,  notwithstand- 
iu?'tl*e  nature  uf  tU^  wurk  vii  the  jubs  being  perfiirmed.  Huwover,  regarding  a 
**needj«  tejjt",  twu  inipurtant  questions  ari^e  regarding  the  proposals  in  th^  bill. 
If  financial  need  io  ichoWj  eliminated  dtiterminJng  wliicU  studentj*  are  offered 
W()rk  opportunities,  Wft  ihink  there  is  a  real  danger  of  a  maldistribution  of 
Junds  done  iu  good  faith  but  uith  questionable  result*.  Acadenile  departments 
alwa>5  »uek  bright  assistants  for  laboruiories,  libraries  and  other  research 
project?.  They  could  seek  and  perhaps  seenre  a  too  large  proportion  of  an 
in.stitution's  available  norkstudy  fuuds.  Their  students  will,  vvitnout  any 
doubt. -earr*  tlieir  pay,  Imt  they  may  be  iu  less  difficult  financial  straits  than 
s4uno  '»f  their  fellow  students  whose  work  opportunities  determine  whether  or 
not  tliey  can  remain  in  pviht.setoiidary  education  inj*titutiohH.  This  fear  is  based 
on  the  ^eiond  issue^  the  b;U  »  authorization  level.  (The  Chairniun  liOo  a  valid 
com^rn  tltat  the  Congress  not  surrender  its  rchpon.sibllities  by  authorizing  au 
encytli'ptMlia  of  programs  at  reasonably  higli  levels.  However,  recently  tlie 
nouj>e  voted  an  additional  $120  million  for  Worlv-Study,  A  few  years  ago  $420 
ninil'  ii  fur  the  program  might  have  seemed  nureasonably  high,  but  current 
cirui  l4.'^tances  in  tliq  economy  Jnstific<l  to  the  Congre.>s  the  additional  appro- 
priatii'ii.  This  Instance  does  nut  weaken  the  basic  priuciplo  in  tlie  Cliairnmn*s 
arg^imcnt.  InJt  it  dt;es  Siigge.st  some  llexibility  in  rfuthorizatiou  levels  am!  even 
in  entire  program  an^Iiorizations  may  be  in  order.)  Authorization  levels  reeom- 
memlc  1  by  (he  Cliainnan  call  tux  increases  of  .?oO  milliun  annually  for  the  ne.xt 
l!^'*  jtm-s.  Full  rnti'^Hng  of  tliis  program  llJ;ewise  is  built  into  tlie  legislation  in 
trigger  :iiechani.^ui  fn.s!iion.  We  bonder,  however,  if  we  are  going  to  remove  tlie 
need^  *csr,  thereby  opening  the  program.to  a  va.st  number  of  oUier  participants, 
sl;^>!d«l  n  »t  the  autlioiizatioas  and  consequent  appropriations  be  inv:reased  pro-^ 
portioua  tely? 

COOPKR.VTIVE  EDUCATION  ^ 

Tl.is  li^  IX  fairly  specialized  area  of  work-study  program.  •Altliough  institu* 
tiniial  txpeiience  has  been  limited  we  believe  that  in  part  this  is  due  to  tlie  lack-  - 
0"^  s'liiv  u»nt  funding.  Thia  is  a  complex  program  and  comparatively  e;spensi>:e. 
We  c»id«rse  the  Chairman's  reeouimendation  for  increasing  maximum  grants 
t*i  !n**Uutions  or  consortia  institutions.  Given  the  recommended  funding  levels, 
we  .i!  ^  endorse  the  prit»rlty  reconimended  by  the  proposed  legislatitm  for  insti- 
turii  i;s  .icarly  ouu.mitted  t.o«coope^ati^e  eilucatitm,  demonstrated  by  the  nature 
and  Ire  uf  the  prf^gram  as^  well  as  established  relationships  with  busihe.ss  and 
industry. 

^ '  ^•ATIp^^vL  diukct  student  loan  ' 

In  a  more  ideal  world  we  would  fully  endorse  the  Chairman's  view  upon 
Intr  Hlncing  his  bill  wWn  he  stated  that  precisely  those  .students  who  could  not 
obtain  l.ftns  In  tlie  Commercial  market  should  not  be  burdened  with  loans  in  any 
t^nw  im  lading  those  available  from  in.stitutioms.  Existing  con/Htions  however 
ninke  us  pause.  Our  uieniberbhip  does  not  like  loans,  not  what  they  imply  and 
m»*  njji^t  Wiey  do  to  the  lifetime  plans  for  young  men  and  women  who  have  to 
nnl.r  .aie<»r  and  pers  mat  deLi.Nlon.'*  up»in  graduating  from  college.  Having  tho.se 
de<J>»l  ^ns  formed  or  distorted  bj  the  debt  burden  tliey  carry  upon  graduation 
is  regrettable,  hut  costs  charged  io  students  hy  lUHtitutions,  puidlc  and  private, 
are  t.  tt  iuiposed  out  of  unconcern.  Institutions  need  to  raise  a  certain  an  unt 
of  Inllars  in  order  to  oiKjrate.  Students  need  to  raise  a  pertain  amonn*.  of 
dollarn  In  order  to  pay  these  costs  if  they  are  to  remain  in  jjehool.  Over  the 
next  decade  perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  roll  back  these  costs  through  .some 
vnrIe^v  of  revenne^sharlng/SSIG  program.  In  the  fore.sccable  fntwvQ,  many 
sttuh  nts  ^till  have  to  torrow  money  and  will  not  be  able  to  borrow  it  in  the 
C'linLiCrcIal  market  et{l»or  becauH(v  of  a  lack  Af  .sophistication  and  family 
exp^  rien-o  in  dealing  With  i)anks  or  hecau.^e  they  live  In  one  .state  and  go  t9 
sdi.101  in  anwtl.cr  or  because,  as  is  too  often  tlie  case,  the  bank.s  verv  rareiy  are 
enthusia<itlc,  about  the  prospect  of  making  such  loanf?  to  studentfi. 

Mi  Mnch .needs  to  be  done  to  correct  the  existing  operations  of  the  NDSIi 
profrrani.  In  fo(>  many  f^ehnols  the  collection  i*ate  Is  too  low,  pos«iblv  bec/>use 
H  o  Federal  guaranfce  takes  auay  the  incentive  for  the  institution  Vo  collect 
tlie***  funds.  Were  ijie  program  to  conthiue  in  It.s  present  form  perhaps  new 
fMiu]^  should  bp  peruiltted  Into  lnsritut!o|is  only  when  they  have  established  a 
fcaH^factory  collection  rate.  In  fact  recycled  dollars  might  well  be  removed 
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from  Institutions  who  Imd  failed  their  obligation  to  collect  sufficient  borr'owed 
monies.  We  do  not  argue  with  tlie  CIialrnian*s  view  that  banks  are  lenders  and 
institutions  are  there  to  teach  and  do  other  educational  services.  But  we  would 
want  to  make  very  certain  that  Important  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  our 
Institutions  would  not  be  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  institiitions  simply  because 
their  institutions  na  longer  were  able  to  serve  as  lenders  to  them  after  a  given 
period  of. time.  We  are,particularly. concerned  about  the  Impact  of  H.R.  3471  on 
•tudents  iil  our  historically  black  institutions.  Officials  thei^e  with  whom  we 
have  dlscasseil  thejAiue  speak  of  ioslrig.up  of  .their  enrollments  without 

an  NDSIi  prograinT  j 

(2)  .  In  th^se  comments  on  this  program  we  again  reveal  pur  great  belief  In 
the  .value  of  financial  aid  decisions  made  on  the  campus.  BecauseAOf  the  nature 
of  most  of  our  member  Institutions— for, the  most  part  they  are  iMrge  and  well 
staflfed  wlth  student  aid  officers — our  views  may  not  be  applicable  to  other 
•mailer  Institutions.,  But  we  know  we  share  with  inany  smaller  institutions 
the  belief  that  this  program  has  been  the  llfeblood  of  student  aid  oh  many 
campiisefi  where  aid  officers  have  the  flexibility  to  adjust  awards  on  sljort  notice 
as  a  result,  of  changes  In  financial  circumstances  of  studen£s.  It  Is  thfs  kind  of 
jflexlblllty  and  genuine  service  to  students  that  makes  us  believe  that  such  vital 
needs,  are  Impossible  to  find  in  the  non*campus  based  loan  programs. 

(3)  We  repeat  our  endorsement  of  the  desire  of  the  Chairman  to  keep  the 
amount^ of  dollars  l)orrowed  by  students  to  a  minimum.  However,  in  Iioulslana 
lu  FV  75  nn\  lemliag  Institutions  distributed- ?5,92  million  In  FISL  funds  and 
Institutions  of  postsecondary  education,  distributed  $4.87  million  of  NDSI/  funds 
exclusive  of  collection  dollars.  In.  that  state  the  banks  indicated  to  officials  at 
our  member  Institutions  that  they  did  not  see  how  they  could  fill  the  gap,  even 
with  an  active  3alIle.Mae,  should  the  NDSL  be  terminated.  (Wa  doubt  that. this 
atate  Is  unique.)  V 

(4)  One  great  concern  In  nU  student  aid,  and  this  has  been  mentioned  earlier. 
Is  predictability.  That  is  the  ^asou  we  call  for  genuine  entitlement  in  BEOGs 
and  the  reason  we  ponder  what  wyould  happen  without  the  basic  NDSL  program 
for  those  students  who  must  bprrow.  It  is  also  important  to  stress  that  the 
NDSL  program  hj  one  of  the  few  programs  available  to  graduate  and  profes- 
sional student^  at  a  time  when  asslstantshlps  an4  fellowships  have  been 
de^creasing  In  ntin^hers,  particularly  those  funded  by  the  Federal  Qovernment. 

FEDKRALLY  INSUIED  BTIJDEKT  LOANS  \  , 

Some  of  the  principles  enunclate<l  in  discussing  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program  above  apply  here  too.  Again,  we  concur  In  the  Chairman's  wish 
to  limit  the  amount  of  indebtedness  taken  on  by  students-^  particularly  those 
who  come  from  lowei;  economic  strata  families. 

(1)  We  agree  with  t)ie  Chairman  that  It  Is  ImpeFatlve  that  this  program  be 
straightened  out.  In  part  by  putting  a  halt  to  thc.excesslve  default  rate. 

(2)  For  the  same  reasons  as  nqted  earlier  we  question  H.B.  3471'r  proposal 
tojlmlt  lenders  to  commercial  hanks  and  other  lending  Institutions.  Rather  than 
eliminating  Institutions  as  eligible  lenders*  the  law  should  provide  clear  restrlc* 
tlohlif  on  when  Institutions  can  I)econit:  lenders.  I.e.,  when  the  commercial  banks 
simply  art^  not  dohig  the  necessary  Job.  and  when  Institutions  can  demonstiate 
this  In  a  reasonable  manner.  (I  am  Informed,  for  example,  than.  In  1974-76 
students  In  the  Indianapolis  area,  generally  were  unable  to  secure  QSL's  If  they 
had  not  previously  iHJen  borrowers  from  the  area  banks.  Had  the  Institutions 
no^  been  nuthorlze<l  to  be  lenders,  many  students  would  have  been  penalised 
because  of  this  policy  of  lending  Institutions.  Where  the  lending  community 
fj^lls  to  meet  genuine  needs,  only  Instltutloas  are  able  to  take  up  the  slack.) 

(3)  As  has  been  noted  in  recent  years  by  spokesmen  In. higher  education,, we 
believe  Congress  should  give  seriqus  consideration  to  modifying  the  current 
subsidy  provisions  for  this  program.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  banks  would 
not  participate  If  the  provision  were  not  there.  However,  we  wonder  If  the 
banks  could  be  provIde<l  nirh  4^uarahtee  comparable  to  the  one  they  ha\w 
today  whether  many  would  drop  out  and  whether  any  stud^t  or  his  family 
seeking  a  loan  would  ohiect  to  the  slightly. Increased  cost  of  the  loan  If  it  were 
m.ade  more  readily  available  to  him.  Eliminating  the  subsidy  would  free  hun* 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used  In  other  grant  or  work  or  loan  progranis 
without  Increasing  ihe  drain  on  the  Federal  budget* 
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(4)  We  endorse  the  Chairman's  recommendation  In  the  bill  to  simplify  the 
sp^lal  allowance  foi% banks  by  using  the  00  daj  averafe  of  treasury  bills 
formula.  This  Is  a  simpler  approach  than  the  current  complex  procedure.  It  is 
one  that  the  banks  imderstand  and  one  which  provides  a  degree  of  certainty 
as^welL 

(5)  Since  we  agree  that  students  should  not  be  permitte4  to  go  into  excesslTe 
debt,  we  are  inclined  to  concur  with  the  proposal  to  lower  the  loan,  celllnf. 
(There  are  all  sorts,  of  potential  side  effects  to  increases  in  stijdent  indebtedness^ 
Will, the  housing  market  ultimately  be  seriously  affected  as  young  couples  who 
are  heavily  indebted  college  graduates  choose  not  to  delay  purchase  of  a  first, 
home  as  has  been  traditional  in  this  country?)  What  we  need  to  know  is  what  o 
the  short  and  long-range  impacts  of  iQ^wering  the  ceilings  will  be?  Certainly  the 
cost  to  the  institutions  will  not  be  lowcjred  to  meet  the  less  available  funds  to  ^ 
students.  In  medical,  law  and  other  professional  schools  every  Indication  is 
Uiat  costs  will  rise  fired  by  the  reasoning  that  most  of  the  graduates  of  sUch 
institutions  will  be  earning  substantial  incomes  shortly  after  graduation ''and 
will  have  no  difflculty  in  repaying  these  loans.  Perhaps  for  this,  small  number 

of  students  banks  may  provide  dollars  outside  of  ,a  Federal  guarantee  program. 
But  tl^e  bulk  of  students  do  not  fit  these  circumstances  and  may,  at  least  in 
the  yearff  ahead,  still  require  some  source  of  large  loan  funds. 

(6)  Many  of  our  members  injtorm^us. that  the  state  proiprams  tend  to  operafce  ^ 
more  effectively  than  the  Federal  program.  If  this  is  so>  we  concur  with  the 
biirs  emphasis  on  state  agencies  and  state  guaranteed  programs.  (We  are 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  state  agencies  as  lenders.  Floating  loans  at  5% 
to  raise  cash  .for  student  loans  at  10%  is  a  policy  worthy  of  examining  if  Fed- 
eral guarantees  are  involved.  Such  "easy  loans"  could  be  used  to  justify  in- 
creases in  tuitions  since  there  would  be  no  "har^leblp"  on  students  to  find  the 
dollars  to  pay  the  high  costs.) 

(7)  There  are  some  other  provisions  in  the  new  proposal  which  need  review. 

(a)  The  minimum  period  of  time  available  for  students  to  repay  loans^seem 
to  be  discussed  inconsistently  in  the  bill,  Section  427(a)(2)(B)  affords  the 
student  a  five-year  minimum  period,  Section  427(c)  indicates  a  rainiraum. pay- 
ment of  per  month.  Perhaps  a  $30  per  monyi  payment  schedule,  not  to 
exceed  10  years,  would  be  the  wines t  *  ' 

(b)  The  bia  provides  a  deferment  of  payment\of  principal  for  students 
entering  the  armed  forces.  Deferment  was  appropriate  when  based  on  the  fact 
that  for  a  long:  period  of  time  the  military  had  ax  very  low  wage  scale  and 
was  basically  comprised  of  draftees.  With  the  volunteer  army  of  today  and  its 
very  substantial  pay  levels,  often  equal  to  or  ^e^fer  than  civilian  work  for 
the  same  person,  the  deferment  might  well^be'deleted. 

(e)  Heconsideration  should  be  given  to  the  recommendation  to  continue  the 
115,000  adjusted  income  rule  for  determining  eligibility  for  interest  benefits 
(assuming  they  are  continued).  OWea  the  past  years  of  inflation  the  figure 
of  $15,000  no  longer  means  the  same  thing  it  did  when  it  was  originally  enacted. 
Haising  this  to  $20,000  would  seem  to  l^e  more  realistic.  (We  respectfully  refer 
the  Subcommittee  to  the  recomm^udations  on  the  operations  of  these  programs 
Which  we  have  aubmittcd  ^s  part  of  an  analysis  jointly  prepared  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  our  own  Associa- 
tion.) 

STATE  STUDENT  INCENTIVfi  GRANTS  ^ 

Althbugh  this  program  has  only  been  In  operation  for  two  years  it  has 
perhaps  appropriately  been  hailed  as  a  great  success  oh  the  grounds  that  prior 
to  its  enactment  only  a  relatively  few  states  had  student  Incentive  types  of 
grants,  ^hile  today  we^are  only  a  few  states  sliort  of  having  sucli  programs 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  program  may  be  too  new  and  may  involve 
too  few  dollars  to  determine  some  central  issivss. 

(1)  We  know,  for  example,  that  there  are  several  Rtfltes  which  prohibit 
state  funds  from  going  to  private  institutions  and  a  few  which  exclude  public 
Insltiitlons  from  an  SSIfl  type  program.  Clearly,  geography  should  not  play 
so  Important  a  role  In  a  Federally  sponsdred  program.  On  the  other  hand' 
there  are  legitimate  constitutional  issues  which  affect  the  possibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  requiring  uniform  standards  In  all  of  the  states. 

(2)  From  the  point  of  view  of  an  advocate  f6r  the  public  sector  of  post- 
secondary  education  it  is  extremely  Important  to  determine  what  Impact  the 
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profram  hM  bad  and,  more  tlgniflcantly,  what  Impact  the  proposed  program 
would  have  on  the  fiscal  stability  of  public  institutions.  Determining  fair 
allocation  between  public  and  private  may  be  dlAcult  and  depend  on  definitions 
of  falrnessc  However,  the  concern  of  large  numbers  of  administrators  at  public 
institutions  is  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  matching  funds,  states 
might  be  fnclined  to  reach  into  the  appropriations  for  public  institutions, 
diiublin^  them  by  matching  and  then  turning  substantially  more  than  half 
OTer  the  private  sector -by  way  of  grants,  to  students. 

(8) 'Congress,  therefore,,should  investigate  the  necessity  ot  sharply  prescribed 
"maintenance  of  effort"  prvylgluii*  wUIch  would  guarantee  that  the  states,  in 
order  to  obtain  Pederal  dollars  would  Increase  their  own  allocations  to  higher 
education  rather  than  supplanting  if  unds  already  committed  fot  higher  educa- 
tion^qylth  Federal  dollars. 

(4X.  It  is  equally  important  that  any  **maintenace  of  effort"  requirement 
by  the  Federal  Goyemment  not  serve  as-a  penalty  on  those  states  which  have 
a  good  record  in-supportidg  student  grant  programs.  Their  past  efforts,  deserve 
recognition,  l^hey  should,  hot  be  required  to  make^  disproportionate  increases 
to  receive  a  rightful  share  of  Federal  dollars.        "  , 

(6)  As  was  mentioned  above  in  discussing  work-study,  we  have  som^  con- 
cern orer-the  absence  In  the  proposal  of  a  need  based  determination  for  distri- 
bution of  SSIGs.  Given  the  limited  funds  arallable  we  ar^  not  sure  of  what 
other  basis  would  be  as  etiultable  as  need  for  allocating  Federal  dollars. 

(6)  The  specific  formula  recommended  In  the  legislation  to  be  used  for  dis- 
tributing funds  may  presient  invnedlate  problems.  It  Is  our  understanding  from 
colleagues  who  have  done  Initial  "runs"  of  the  distribution  of  the  funds  that 
as  many  as  six  or  seven  nUleU,  in  part  because  of  their  heavy  enrollment  iu 
private  institutions,  would  be  2ero.  funded  under  the  formula.  That  may  simply 
require  an  adjustment  of  the  formula. 

(7)  Of  some  concern,  too,  is  the  bill's  recommendations  that  the  use  of  SSIG 
for  facilities  be  limited  to  atero  tuition  institutions,  and  that  all  other  funds 
be  restricts  to  student  grant  and  wort  programs.  As  we  reviewed  early  drafts 
of  the  Kirshling  r^ommendatlons  it  appeared  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  being  urged  in  this  instance  to  truly  rely  on  the  wisdom  of  state  officials 
to  determine  how  beat  to  use  these  funds.  No  doubt  some  Federal  guidelines 
are  necessary,  but  a  wide  range  of  uses  might  well  be  appropriate,  since 
any  enhancement  of  the  higher  education  community  ifa  a  state  ultimately  ac- 
crues to  the  benefit  of  the  students. 

(8)  Also  of  interest  Is  the  lack  of  a  precise  eligibility  statement  for  part- 
time  students*  This  may  be  one  of  the  major  current  inequities  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  and  other  funds  among  students  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. As  we  look  toward  the  future,  vcith  the  expectation  that  part-time  stu- 
dents may  be  the  major  new  clientele 'jn  postsecondary  education,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  determine  how  best  to  assist  them  in  all  ways  including 
equitable  student  aid.      •  7 

(0)  An  issue  not  clearly  addr/Sssed  In  the  bill  Is  that, of  portability.  To  pro- 
mote cosmopolitanism  In  the  ^at sense  of  the  term  at, Institutions  of  higher 
education,  It  la  felt  by  many;  of  ^r  colleagues  that  students  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  their  grants  and  moVe  freely  alM)ut  the  country  with  them.  At 
the  same  time,  among  our  member  Institutions  there  is  concern  over  the 
wisdom  of  allowing  limited  state  funds  to  be  taken  from  the  state  to  other 
often  richer  states.  This  is  one  more  issue  not  readily  resolved,  but  one  which 
should  be  reviewed  for. policy  purposes  by  the  Congress,  particularly  with 
regents  to  amendments  to  the  SSIG  program. 

VETiauW  COST  OF  HtSTRUCTIOX  AWD  SPECIAL  paOOKAMS 

We  believe  that  the  YCOI  program  has  been  a  success  in  achieving  greater 
services  for  veterans.  It  is  possible  that  in  future  years  the  nature  of ^the 
veteran  population  and  other  existing  student  aid  programs  would  obviate  the 
neetl  for  the  special  programs.  We  wonder,  however,  if  collapsing  the  VCOI 
program  Into  the  Special  Service  Programs  may  result  in  somewhat  depleting 
services  In  the  Special  Services  Programs  for  their  traditional  constituents. 
The  question  may  be  one  almost  strictly  of  available  appropriations  but  is 
worthy  Qf  attention.  i 
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A  flni^l  ob«ervatl6iL  We  »trongly,  endoifse  the  recommendation  in  the  hill 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Education  be,  directed  to  conduct"  a  yarJety  of 
ezpejrimental  programs  to  determine  the  effect  of  open  admlsaiou  or  no  tuition 
policies  on  student  access  and  choice  and  institutional  viability  aloipif  with 
.  ,  other  specified^  studies.  Since  much  of  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  through 
student  aid  programs  will  ha^e  to  be  based  on  knowing  how  students  and 
their  families  behave,  mnd  what  impacts  the  Taribus  approaches  to  student  aid 
programs  have  on  the  fiscal  health  of  states  and  institutions,  private  and  , 
public,  the.,  findings  of  these  studies  are  imperative  if  wc  ultimately  are  to  , 
create  an  efScient  and  rational  body  of  legislation  supporting  students  in 
poetsecondary  education.  /, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  yoiLfor  the  (^portunity  of  presenting  these  views.;, 
We  hope  they  prove  useful.  We  repeat  agiiin  that  they  are  necessarily  short, 
of  being  definitive,  but  we  believe  they  are  represe^itative  of  the  views  of 
our  members  at  this  early  point  We  shall  continue  to.  study  the  proposals 
recommended  in  H.R.  3471  and  in  other  proposals  now  being  made  public  such 
as  those  of  the  Carnegie  Council  We  hope  that.we  will  be  able  to  submit  ad- 
ditional information  to  yon.  v.—     .  '  // 

Mr.  Hurrr.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  real  proud  of  that  testimony,, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  it.  has  a  Jot  more  in  it  tl\an  I  really  kniow 
about  this  subject.  .    -  '  '  \ 

That  bothered  me  for  a  bit  because  I  micht  not  bo  able  to  an^.wer 
all  of  the  technical  and  detailed  questions. tnen^  might  be. 

Then  I  reflected  that  if  I  could  answer  those  technical  and  defiled 
questions,  I  would  probably  be  making  about  $10,000  a  year  le^ 

As  a  result,  J  htCd  Jerry  come  along  with  me. 

Mr.  O'Hara*  I  have  a  similar  problem. 

Mr.  Hurrr.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  be  before  this'  commit- 
tee. It  is  a  committee  that  is  dedicated  to  higher  education,  cares 
about  students  and  wants  to  help  them  go  to  college. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman^  I  had  a  great  teacher  in  the  legislative 
process  wha  taught  the  students  that  no  government  apd  ,no  group 
of  interested  citizens  had  any  monopoly  on  patriotism,  judgment  or 
concer;!  for  the  public  interest  // 

That  teacher's  name  was  Johnson  and  he  came  out  ^of  the  hill 
country  of  Texas,  ahd  knew  a  good  deal  about  legislation. 

What  he  really  did  was  to  leave  us  with  the  notion  that  none  of 
us  was  God  Almi^htj  who  knew  all  i^that  should  be  done. 

We  feel  the  committee^does  care  aoout  colle^  stude^lts. 

We  do  not  have  an  official  association  position  on  most  of  these 
points  .because  we  make  our  official  position  thi;ough  the  Senate' 
^hich  meets  once  a  year,  and  then  we  have  an  executive  committee 
that  meets  four  times  a  year  which  takes  oifBcial  positions. 

However,  it  is  not  quite  off  the  cuff.  We  fcave  been  getting  some 
sense  of  what  some  of  the  impressions  are>;in  the  ccJuftlry. 

If  I  may  then,  I  would- like  to  move.on^o  talk  About  some' specific 
parts  of  the  bill.  ^  i^  -  ; 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  we  appreciate  very  much  the  long  and^ 
painstaking  hearings  this  subcommittee  has  held,  the  absoltite  opea-  * 
ness  with  which  they  have  been  held,  and  the  yery  large  sAnjple  of 
interested  people  who  have  been  heard  by  the  3ubcommittte. 

That  is  the  kind 'of  process  with  which  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
confidence,  so  we  thaftk  you  for  it.  We  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Let  me  comment  on  some  af  our  responses  and  some  of  our  feel- 
in^:s  about  the  aspects  of  the  bill,  H.E.  3471. 

In  repard  to  the  BEOG's,^  we  like  the  liberal  attitude^  expressed 
!by  the  chairman  in  his  opening  comments  toward  changing  the  im- 
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porttnce  of  assets,  the  desire  to.ttke  that  out  and  run  the  risk  that 
perhaps  an  ineligible  person  might  slip  through  sometimes. 

However,  there  would  he  many  more  who  would  be  served  without 
that  particular  xequirwient  ,       ^^a^,,  -i 

We  like  the  eliminattotkof  the  half-cost  limit  on  BEOGVand  we 
ame  that , a  colle^based  program  should  be.  funded  before  the 
BEOG's  are  fu^dSL;?^t^  the  attitude  of  Congress  aU 

>     along  and  we^haWconSim^  .   _  . 

*  m  agree  also^that:  the^  *^needs"  analysis  should  be  revised  as  the 
chairmjan  thin^  it  sl^diiia.     /  •  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  collegerba^d  programs,  we  have  great  conhdence 
in  the  decisionmaking  piweis  there.  We  have  a  feeling  that  the 
people  who  make  those  decisions  are  in  the  main  competwit  people 
and  certainly  dedicated  people  who  want  to  do  the  nght  thing. 

They  are  closer  to  the  situation,  so  they  do  have  a  chance  to  see 
thin^  which  a  computer  might  perhaps  miss. 

m  also  like  Mr-  Quiets  notion  of  the  lump-sum  grant  which  might 
then  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  institution. 

Of  course,  the  allocation  among  the  institutions  would  have  to  be 
run  by  a  fair  formula  but  if  that  could  be  worked  out,  then  Congress 
could  stipulate  tfie  categories  in  which  the  money  could  be  spent 

Some  discretion  among  the  officials  of  the  institutions  seems,  to  us, 

^  ^axSlnot  happ^  with  the  abolition  of  th6  SEOG's  and  the  sub- 
^stitutionof  the  merit  awards.  ,       i_  •  . 

Let  me  state  very  clearly  that  I  ^tppreciate  the  idea  of  ment 
.  awards  and  I  appreciate  the  idea  of  allowing  some  (jualifaed  persons 
to  be  given  help  so  that  as  we  try  td.meet  the  requiremente  of  fair 
play  and  nondiscrimination  in  the  emplwment  of  minorities  and 
-rf-  women,  we  believe  the  pipeline  has  to  be  full.  We  are  a  little  con- 
^  cerned  about  that,  that  somewhere  down  the  road  when  some  very 
liberal  person  is  elected  to  the  Presidency  and  will  suddenly  say 
these  programs  must  be  carried  but        ^  .  /     .  ' 

We  do  jiot  believe  that  there  is  in  the  pipeline,  at  this  moment,  in 
graduate  schools,  in  professional  schools  a  requisite  number  of  mi- 
nority people  and  women  to  meet  the  needs  for  those  programs. 

Nevertheless,  even  thpugh  I  would  like  to  see  some  earmarked 
fimds  for  thdt,  I  do  not  really  like  the  idea  of  taking  this  away 
from  the  needy;  "  \     ^  ^  n  ^ 

I  think  the  merit  program  ought  to  stand  as  totally  a  merit  pro- 
>gram  and  the  needs  program  as  a  needs  program.  ^  ,  •  , 

We  are  afraid  that  if  we  go  to  an  open-ended,  full  cost  kind  of 
SEOG,  that  of  the  350,000  participants  in  that  pro/rram  now,  many 
without  BEOG's,  some  of  them  would  have  a  very  hard  time  malnng 

•  ^^Lct  me  take  an  example  if  I  may,  which  is  strictly  that,  just  an 

^^I  d?not  want  to  generalize  too  far,  but  if  the  SEOG  or  the  merit 
plan,  whatever  von  choose-to  call  it  were  open-ended  for  cost  and 
based  on  the  prior  award  of  the  BEOG,  that  would  affect  one  of  our 
institutions  this  way.  '       .  j  -u 

This  one  is  North  Carolina  ATCT  University,  a  very^  pood  school 
which  has  about  5,000  students.  Tlie  president  of  that  institution  is 
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V, 


Hher  education.  Ho  was  our  president  last 
^  W«  nflte""  «^V'?.»n  of  the  Executive  CommitieT 

th^l  \.^!r  °?  would-Bltppeii.;  It'  turns  out 

that  in  that  school  aU  the  SEOG's  would  be  eUmSated  betaff  ifcS 
not  an  expensive  school  and  there  are  a  lot  of  pSblTtbiS  hSl!«d 

h^i^'S^Vt-  ^^'"^**-*"^-*^ 

n  St.^C^  ^.rt      diSadvanUged  students  also  but  they  ate 
a  l^e  bit  over  the  hne.  They  are  people  who  maybe  got  -a  $iJoO 
.  more  in  income  than.they  should  havVto  get  a  BEOG.    -  ■* 
DliJdTlv  fn'^r*/*  *e  SEOG's  were  eUminated  or^- 

SnST^^oJ^^"^""*",-"^!^^  in  addition,  X 

tSnlSF^  were  eliminated,  they  would  lose  15  percent  of  thei«: 

.3*'^.*'*  some  priorities  here  and  every  person  has  to-'mak^hfs  ' 

Sfenl^lnTS:?  ^^"^  SEOG  b^on^merit  «^hig  to 
Kil,^!  .      rpducmg  the  number  of  students  that  can  go 

Mf'.ir^T^^^I^T^'^*'  '^?'^-  '"""^y      those  progwL^.  - 
,     AS  1  say,  wtf  havS  to  have  a  priority  some  place.  Our  nrioritv  ■ 
nght  or  wrong,  would  be  that  we  woul3  rather^seTunder  ffi  pS-' 
Gg^HidT  *      ^^''^  supJrblack'S 

th^SFi^ft-^i  ^".'^^  in  the  maximum  for 

Tn  ""'de  that  necessary, 

in  vo,  J  hni^i"t«^^  Chaiman,  we  like  the  emphasis 

if  n?L^nf  "  We  share  the  old  American  notion  that 

wf  fi^*  "^l?  7°''^  through  college,  it  is  a  good  thin^ 

if  ^ib  rT^f    P^m.^t"'^  studenrTould  have 

maK^«  fto^  'V^*^  his  family  can  pay,  what  the  student  can 
?WmS^f^nl"fS""''*'u  "^^^^  th™"gh  part-time  em- 

J&S  Tt?      ^ofk-study  program  is  abwt  whafc.he  should  pay, 
w  II-  t  ^  expected  to  do.     "  .  ^' 

hJlL  vA^  'fj?  ^J^i"*^  V*        students  work.  We  believe  it 
bimgs^the  faculty,  the  staff  and  the  students  closer  together. 

welfare  of  fi,."inS^f  student  have  a'sen^  of  participation  in  the 
Sv^mLS^  "^S»on  fnd  the  increased  funding  Df  the  work- 
studpr  program,  we  believe  to  be  a  good  thing. 

f„n^?nr]?f  5*'^  program  hns  succ^^ded.  We  think  that  the  forward- 
l^ni  ?  °'  P™P™jn  and  the  administrative  reimburaement  pro- 
vision have  been  helpful,  in  making  this  a  good  progranT  ^ 

_  Moreovei^  sir,  we  support  the  notion  that  the  otudints  should  ett 
the^minimura  wage.  It  may  reduce  the  number  a  little  bit,  but  it  is 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  may  be  stepping  on.the  toes  of  some  of  the  * 
rSiiiSS  WX'd^nt^  °"  ''''  ^  - 

hiJ.I^vrj^?^"*'^.''^'*      rancor  a  student  feels  who  works  for 
-J^^/"^  ^K^^  per  hour  than  high  school  students. 

-t<.^cS4' ife  ^         ^«  continue 

KnTIllf-^f  fil^P.^""^.*"     to  he  not  only  an  unfair  .proposition, 

^Sf''^&^^'^*y^'^,the  world  to  alienate  alumni.  ^ 
me  quitJ  that  wly.  institution  which  had  exploited 


We  tlimk  it  is  good  that  you  are 'prodding  that  students  should  ^  * 
be  allowed  to  work  Uyond  predetermine  need  gojJs-  |t  may 
well"  be  that  »  studentthas  a  very  p>od  working  relationahxp  and  is 
doing  something  he  enjoys  and  profits  fronu  .  . 

There  is  a  value  to  the  work  itself,  the  fact  that  a  person  is  work- 
ing.  So  if  you  say  on  a  certain  day  a  student  has  to  quit  ^working  / 
simply  because  his  need  has  stopped,  it  is.  something  with  whiqh  we 
do  not j^gree  either.  ^  ,  ^  j  * 

But  X  nbi;  suye  that  need  should  be  toUlly  eliminated.  We 
think  there  should  hi  some  jjoeisibility  for  consideration  of  need^  be- 
cause^ having  worked  irith  the  imiversitie^,  we  know  the  ejtpertise 
with  which  some  profeeeore  can^coUect  assistants  and  peojile  of  that 
sort.  t  -  •    ,  ♦ 

We  may^  not  then  really  be  helping  needy  students,  you  maybe 
lielping  Jiot-so-needy  p.rofessor^^^       i         '        -  , 

<  To^^  able  to  elimmate  someone  bedaiEis^  he  really  does  not  oieed 
tlfis  Apk,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sStoething  which  should  be  helpfuL 

W©  agree  with  the  need  of  an  increased  authoriasation. 

In  regard  .to,  the  national  deferiap  stjudeht  loan  program— you  can 
see  my,  origins,  Mr.  Chainnanj.;b«»i^         use  the  wrong  termi^  ^ 
•  nology.  I  mean  the  national  dirtct  js^^^     loan  progjram.,  » 

^We  agree  with  you  that  for  a^Mudeht  to  go  to  work  with  a  lara* 
load  of  debt  is  a  handicap  wh^t^^is  no  fttyor  to  hun  and  we  w^ould 
ratheV  not  see  that.  ,         .  ^     ,  ' 

Thp  jreason  why  we  suppprftxthij  ffiaintwiance  of  the  direct  student 
loan>program,  at  1«ist-  for    whjilej  is'bi^     it  is  eSential  to  a  lot 

of  students.  '  '    ^  ;  .  :  ^         ,     „     .  >  T 

We  know  many  institutiohs^^her©  this  may  be  all  a  student  can 
get  and  he  would  rather  take^thi^  direct  student  loan  and^run  up 
some  debt  than  to  have  to  d'rdp  but  of  ttJf  institution  altogether. 

We  agree  with  the  chairmitnTthat  the  collection  rate  is  too  low.  We 
believe  it 'would  be  lepti&ate,  jperhaps,  to  cut  off  the  funds  to  an 
'  institution  which  has  too  poor  a  collection  rate.*         '  ^ 

We  shoiild  say  to  them  this  recycling  of  money  is  not  going  to 
/continue  unliM  they  collect  at  least  a.  far^  percentage  of  the  loans 
thev  make.       f  • 

We  agrw}  with  the  no(ion  that  perhaps  institutions  should  not  be 
lenders  but  be  in  the  business  of  instruction,  but  some  students  mu^ 
have  this  kind  of  loan  and  can  get  it  if  the  institution  has  that  kind 
ofmbney.  r   \  /  , 

^  We  think,  again,  it  is  good  to  control  these  Ipans  on  the  campus 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  take  into  account  what  the  student 
can  do  and  so  forth. 

We  do  not  really  believe  that  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 

can  fill  the  gap.  \  ,    J.  ^    ,  •       :i  ^  4.  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  commenting  on  the  Federal  insured  student 
loans,  I  must  admit  here  a  personal  bias.  I  sat  in  on  the  establish- 
ment c<  that  program jj^d  I  had  a  kind  of  gut  feeling  albalong  that 
it  never  really  was  fijoincf  to  work  well:  , 
.  I  kept  listening  for  that  note  of  assurancei  that  note  of  guarantee 
in  the  voice  of  the  bankers  which  would  make  me  bdieve  that  all 
across  the  country  this  pruaranteed  student  loan  program  would  fall 
like  a  manna  on  all  of  the  needy  studnts.  •  1  * 

We  have  heard  too  many  stories  about  students  not  being  able  to 
gp;t  guaranteed  studi^nt  loans.  , 


fW?  J|P*^  experience',  my  own  two  children  estrfblish^d 

"ot  get  the  guaranteed  student 

T?;l,!^p*'  l*^  ^^T^-*  W  low  rate.^f  interest  that  I  paid:  to  the 
„Sir  ^i"^       simply  a  way  of  installment  paying  for  jne 

over  the  year  that  my  daughter  was  in  college.  ^  ^  ^  . 

w  t?^  .  many  -students  have  been  helped  by  this  program  and . 
^ctrrlTa  happy  with  it  as  a  way  of  attempting  to 

carry\the -Students  who  need  loans.   •  • 

'fl.jrtii\Tf*'°"i,*^®i5^^  subsidy.  I  am  not  here  suggesting 
that  the  bankers  should  not  make  the  higher  rate  which  they  woull 
get  ^onKtiis^dents  if  the  present  rates  were  maintained. 

'  JnSof  ^^^^  I  do  "ot  believe  that  the  lower- 

interest  ra^e  IS- what  the  student  is  most  attracted  to. 

rJ,.n.lZtiv  studeht?  would  have  paid  the  regular  interest 
n?f>,»  "^t"F^':uP^"*?d  °^  ^''"^  be°'^"se  I  think  theittractiveness 
later  ^^""^     the  fact  they  can  cariy  it  and  can  payT? 

asJstS  S  stS^^^^  ^"^         P^P-T-  - 

'W0  like  |he  simple  approach  to  interest  rates  which  the  chairman 
suggests  of  applying  this  to  the  90-day  average  of  Treasury  bills 
because  ifc  is  too  complicated  as  it  is  now. 

^if  i^'*^®      emphasis  or  the  States  as  sponsora  of  guaranteed  stu- 
dent Joans  because  we  have  donfidence  in  the  Stat^.  We  are  not 
^®  niay  be  alone-that  the  studfent  in  the  Armed 
forces  these.days  needs  the  deferment  on  the  paj-ment  on  this  loan. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  rates  of  pay  of  entering  privates  in  the 

t^'Z  lZmn^T  ^'y'-  ^""^  «'"fid«"t        «  "lan  with 

*  w  r  1  ^^r^'  F*^'*^      ^"■^^  a  Dayment  on  his  loan. 

We  like  also  the  National  Institute  of  Education's  studies  that  the 
thairman  has  put  m  because  we  believe  that  this  would  be  extremely 
helpfitl  m  understanding  what  is  really .eoing  on.  ' 
fi^f  ^"^11^'  had^some  Correspondence  with  the  chairman  on 

•  thfsoh^  thing  allowances  and  I  want  to  emphasize 

'  ;f  ^1?  '''T^^^}^  ^  institutional  aid.  We  view  this- as  what 
!i  tn^o  R^}'^  °^  <^st  of  the  institution's  carm-ific  on  what 
the  Fedet^  G<^verilment  has  decided  to  support.        ^   ^  :  • 

It  may  be-  that  the  cost-of-education  allowance  is  not  the  wav  to 
do  It- because  certainly  its  track  record,  as  eveiyone  knows,  is  poor. 

rou  cannrot  lose  every  game  and  still  be  absolutely  right.  Some- 
thing IS  wrong  when  you  cannot  win  at  all. 

It  might  bo  that  in  tliis  relationship,  which  I  think  essentially  fs,  ' 
a  kind  of  contractual  relationship  betvvfeen  the  Government  and  the 
mslitution  m  which  the  Government  says  to  higher  education  institu- 
tions,  as  It  ^ight  say  to  airplane  "builders,  there  are  resources  we 
need  and  we  want  yqii  to  supply  them. 

I  think  we  might  consider  such  a  thing  jis  for  instancy,  a  5-percent 
administrative  override  on  the  frank  notion  that  this  itioney  goes  to 
the  institution  simply  to  pay  part  of  the  administrative  costs  of  the 


program. 
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You  are  suggQsting,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  3-percent  administrative  al- 
.  loi<?anca  oa  the'BEOQ's.  We  think  that  is  very  ap;^ropnaie  because 
,  fliis  program  which^.Was  gojng  to  work  automatically  because  it 
would  jubl  come  spewing  out  of  the  computers  with  no  problems,  has 
become  the  most. difficult  t«  adraihister.  ,  '  ' 

'    ^  It  has  taken  a  lot  of  tinje  and  money. :  ^    '  ^ 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  you.  recognize  that,  and  want  some 
:  allowwice  for  it.  '  /  *       .  . 

However,  we  also  suggest,  and  this  is  not  in  the  bill,M:hat  it  might 
be  wortli  something  foic  the  Government  to  help,  in  the'  training  of 
-  student-aid  officers.     -  ,  '  ^         '  •  *  ' 

,  While  there  are  some  really  competent,  expert  people  on  >soitie  of 
the  hi^h  priced  campuses  and  some  of  the  campxises  with'less  money 
,and  fewer  students,  the  student  aid  o^ices  are  not  necessarily  as  good 
as  they  oughf  to  be*  ^  . 

WJiether  it  i&  contracting  with  ^tudent-aid  officers,  organizdjions 
or  whether  it      a  matter  of  contracting  with  some  or  the  more 
sophisticated  inntitutions,  we  believe  ip  the  long  run  everyone  would 
.  be  better  off  if  we  could  be  sure  that  all  the  student  assistance  officers 
/kno5V  their  business. 

Mr.  ChairmanVthat  concludes  my  informal  comments  and  I  wpuld 
ai^preciate  the  chance  to  answer  questions.  'Thank  you. 

Mr.  OUara.  Thank  you  ve^  much,  Mr.  Huitt.  I  apprcjciate  the 
'  context  of  your  remarks  and.the  tone  of  your  remarks. 

I  have  never  made  any  claim  really  that  I  went  up  on  a  mountain 
to  get  the  coirtent^^of  H.R.  34?1  or  thai  T  had  djvme^ssistance  in 
,any  way*  - 

Mr«  Hurrr,  That  is  the  way  it  used  to  be  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr*  0*Hara.  Yes,  I  have  heard  that  and  I  think  we  wjll  make  a 
Abetter  bill  of  Jt.R.  3471  if  we  have  frank  discussions  of  its  provisions. 
After  all,  we  are  all  basiqally  after  the  same  objective.,  which  is  tq 
assist  the  students  in  entering  and  completing  of  pbhtsecondary 
education.  -  *  • 

The  whole  business  of  institutional  assistance  docs,  I,  think,  need 
to  be  reexamined  and  lean  give  you  my  absolute  assurance  that  we 
will  give  it  a  thorough  examrtiation  at  the  time  we  dp  the  rest  of  the 
Higher  Educafion  Act. 

I  just  think  that  there  are  problems  with  the  current  cost-of- 
instruction  program  as  you  pointed  out.  It  has  never  goy:en  any 
money,  ,  ^  . 

I  am  Jiot  sure  if  we  ought  to  hang  onto  it  for  dear  life  because  I* 
am  not  sure  it  ever  will  get  any  money.  Maybe  we  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  it  and  see  if  then-  is  not  some  way  we  can  redesign  that  pro- 
graniy  so  that  it  will  make  more  sense  to  all  of  us,  to  the  Office  of 
Sfanagement  and  Budget  and  to  the  administration  and  thf  Appro- 
priations Committ^. 

We  nci  a  to  get  something  that  is  a  little  bit  better  than  what  we 
have,        ^  •  ' 

Jin  HoiTT.  You  named  ajuunber  of. requirements  of  unequal 
difficulty,  Mr*  Chairmanr^'^---'^ 

Mr*rO*HARA.  Te^  I  have*  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  all  there.  I 
tHink  one  approaqK  we  might  take  is  your  administrative  overhead 
Kind  of  approach  "ibecause  certainly  there  is  an  administrative  over- 
head involved. 
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We  ought  to  give  that  more  serious  consideration*  I  certainly 
appreciate  your  comments  about  the  college  work-study  expansion 
and  your  approval  of  my  requii^ements  for  Federal  minimum  waire 
•     *        to  be  p^iid*  '  ^ 

r  do  not  want  to  get  an  argument  going  with  my  distinguished 
fnends  here  but  I  bitterly  oppose  those  provisionj,  in  the  minimum 
wage  law  tliat  introduce  tlie  concept  of  the  subminimum  wa^e  for 
students.  ^ 

To  my  mind,  that  is  maybe  the  v^ofse  thing  we  have  done  to  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  since  Phave  been  in  Congress.  We  have 
done  a  lot  of  miserable  things,  but  I  think  that  one  takes  the  cake. 

10  say  that  someone  who  is  a  student  isj  entitled  to  less  for  the 
same  work  than  someone  else  is,  I  think,  unfair,  so  I  certainly  did 
not  want  to  carry  over  tliat  principle  into  my  legislation. 
NDSL^^^^^^  y^^r  support  on  the  guaranteed  jitudent  loan  and  the 

vrJcP/°?i^T^  ^  ^^^^^  think  for  a  minute  of  abandoning 
iSDbli,  If  1  were  not,  at  the  same  time,  prepared  to  take  what  steps 
sccmed^to  be  necessarj-  to  make  this  student  loan  work. 

Maybe  you  are  right;  maybe  there  is  not  any  way  of  making  it 
work  and  that  is  something  we  are  going  to  have  to  explore  here  in 
^  these  hearings.  ^  •  T 

,  Obviously  we  need  a  Idan  prpgram.  "I  think  too  much  emph&is 
IS  put  on  loans,  though. 

Mr.  Huirr.^  Yes,  I  do,;too» 

That  is  reason  for  part  of  the  changes  we  made.  I 
think  loans  are  a'  necessary  part  of  it,  however. 

I  do  not  know  about  you,  but  I  had  to  borrow  in  order  to  complete 
school.  ^ 

,  Mr.  HuiTT.  Yes,  it  took  me  about  7  years  to  pay  it  back,  as  I 

\  recall.  .  ^  . 

Mr.  0'Har.\.  It  was  hard  too,  wasn?t  it? 
Mi;,  HtTiTT*  Yes. 

Mr*  O'Hara.  I  had  the  samp  experience  which  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons  why  J  am  not  i»eady  to  casually  run  students  into  a  $10,000  debt 
while  they  are  going  to  college,  i 
T  think  that  we  can  do  them  a  terrible  disservice  by  making  loans 
*  too  easy  and  encouraging  lof\ns. 

T  thahic  vou  very  much  and  as  you  know,  I  am  certainly  going  to 
be  in;touch  with  you  and  Mr.  Roschwalb  during  the  consideration 
•of  thisr  *  / 

-     T  value  your  advice  and  assistrmce.  I  am  sure  we  will  talk  about 
J^^^         times  before  it  goes  info  legislation. 
The  Cei^tlcman  from  Penn$>;l vania  ? 

Mr.  EsTtLr.jtAX.  *Mr.  Huitt  T  have  two  questions.  The  first  I  asked 
of  most  of  the  other  witnesses.  , 

^ Would'  your  omanization  favor  carrying;  over  the  unused  BOG 
^^^p:Jr(m  this  "fiscal  year  into  next  to  possiWv  raise  the  $1,400? 
Jlr.  HTnrr.  y>s.  wo  would  fnv6r  tliat.         *  / 
Mr.  RqTTLKMAN.  You  would  favor  that? 
lir.  HtnTT.  Yes. 

^  Mr.  EsTTLKHAN.'  The  second  question  is  the  averajre  tuition—what 
is  the  nfttibnal  avernnre,  at  a  r.rivftte  institution— lot  us  say  it  is  .^2.200 
m  round  fimirpc  nnil  in  a  p.jblic  institution  it  is  $450  from  the  infor- 
mation that  I  have.  ... 
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Wojild  you  agree  that  the  final  form  of  this  legislation^  whatever 
the  final  form  is,  and  there  is  no  one  in  this  room  today  who  knows 
just  what  the  final  form  would  be,  would  you  agree  that  this  legisla- 
tion should  reflect  additional  aid  tq  those  students  who  elect  to  go 
to  a  private  institution? ,  / 

Mr.  HmTT.  I  think  that  is  one  I  would  like  to  look  at  when  the 
actual  arrangements  are  being  talked  about. 

If  I  understand  what  is  happeiiing  in  the  country,  Mr,  Eshleman, 
this  problem  is  being  worked  out  within  the  States. 

There  are  about  35  States  whiclv  now  give— is  that  not  ri^t? 

Mr.  RoscHWALB.  Forty-plus  in  the  SSlG  program.  Only  a  .hand- 
ful making  directgrahte.to^private  institutions. 

Mn  HuiTT.  Well,  it  has  increased  a  great  deal.  That  is  very  close 
to  all  of  them  who  are  aiding  private  institutions,  sometimes  tuition 
diflierehtials  and  that  type  of  thing. 

However,  iix  the  States  in  which  the  conflict  between  Pll|aic  and ' 
private  has  b^n  most  severe,  the  privates  insisted  tjhat  public  tuition 
should- go  up  in  order  to  close  the  gap  between  public  and  private. 

The  lands  of  arrangements  that  seem  to  be  working  ou^  ajij^that 
the  public  agrees,  riot  to  oppose  State  aid  to  private  instij;utfdn  and 
the  privates  agree  riot  to  try  to  push  tip  the  public  tuition.  ^\ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  public  tuition  were  to  be  pushed  up  very 
much,  which  is  an  argument  entertained  by  a  lot  of  people  for  a  long 
time,  it  Would  have  to  be  pushed  a  great  deal,  as  you  indicated,  in 
order  to  close  any  gaps,  so  that  is  really  not  much  help  tx)  students 
in  private  schools. 

It  simply  means  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  students  who  want 
access  to  low-cost  institutions  to  get  it. 

As  I  say,  the  question  of  whether  the  Federal  .Government  ought 
to  try  to  settle  this  is  one  I  am  not  sure  of.  I  believe  it  is  is  on  the 
way  to  settlement  and  I  believe  it  has  to  be  settled. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  a  dual  system  of  public  and  private.  I, 
myself,  graduated  from  a  small  priv,ate  college  and  I  am  not  a  big 
giver  to  anything  but  I  give  more  money  to  that  little  college  than 
ahy  place  else'because  that  is  where  my  loyalty  lies., , 

I  arn  down  there  about  once  or  twice  a  year  making  speeches.  I 
have  in-laws  about  50  miles  away  who  hate  to  see  me  come  because 
every  time  I  come,  they  have  to  listen  to  me  speak, 

Wliat  I  am  saying  is  that  my  commitment  to  private  institutions 
is  very  stroni^  and  i  want  to  see  them  maintained. 
.  If  the  Federal  Goveiiiment  could  find  .some  way  to  help  private 
institutions  without  at  the  same  time  taking  that  money  away  from 
^the  generality  of  higher  education,  that  is,  taking  public  money, 
money  which  normally  goes  to  public  schools  under  these  programs, 
then  I  think  we  can  find  some  support  for  that. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  know  what  the  arrangements  would  be. 
I  would  like  to  take  them  up  witH  our  people  and  see  what  it  would 
mean.  ,  »  , 

Mr.  EsrrLEMAX.  I  do  not  dispute  your  47  States  out  of  50,  but 
would  not  those  same  47  States  be  contributing  heavier  to  public 
education  in  their  State "  ^ 
Would  not  that  be  a  tnie  general  i^.ation? 

Mr.  Hmr.  I  would  expect  that  is  so.  After  alh  public  institutions 
are  their  institutions. 
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Mr.  EsiaEMAK.  Maybe  yOu  could  give  me  a  figure.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  put  you  oa  the  spot,  bat  what  ib  the  average  tax  con- 
,  tnbution  to  a  public  institution?  \ 

,  Do  you  liave  such  figures?  I    .  ^        .  . 

Mr.  IIuiTT.  I  can  submit  those,  Mrl  Eshleman. 

Mr,  EsiiLE3iA>-.  I  wish  jou  would,  t  am  fairly  famillai  ^dth  Penn 
otate  and  my  own  State; 

Mr.  HciTT.  As  a  matter  of  Jact,  we  can  i^end  you  a  statement  tliat 
shows  you  what  every  one  of  our  iijstitutions,  chargeti  for  tuition, 
fees  and  for  cost  of  maintenance^ 

My,  Eshleman.  I  would  need  that  to  hubtract.  However,  what  l' 
am  interested  in  is  total  tax  coiitributionb  already  ffoini?  to  eaon 
student,  in  efficct.  ^  ^ 

You  liftve  the  tuition  cost  and  thei  the  total  coyt  per  sstuden^  I 
do  not  think  I  am  oversimplifying  when  I  i^ay  the  diffierence  in 
those  twa  costs  is  being  picked  up  by  ;the  taxpayer,  eitJier  Stitte  and 
local,  maybe,  and  national.  '    -  / 

Tliat  is  the  figure  I  would  like.  Ca^i  you  supply  me  witji'that? 

Mr.  HuiTT.  r  think  we  can  get  that;  yes,  sir.  Of  course  the  stu- 
dent js  supplying  some  of  it  througli  tuition.  / 

Mr.  EsiiLKMAX.  Yes,  I  said  I,<vould  .subtract  the  tuition  from  the 
total  educational  cost  to  the  stlideut.  The  iubtitutiouh  hhauld  Jiave 
those  fiff^ires  in  their  own  costsf.  / 

Afr.  Hurrr*  Yes.  /  / 

[The  information  rcquest^fd  was  submitted  jjs  folloA\jf :] 

NATrcjrAi.  Association  of  HrAtk  Univehsities  a.nd  Land-Gra?{t  Colleges. 

^    ,  ^  f  '  Washington,  D.C,  ^fai;  27,  1975. 

Sttlf committee  on  Postsecondary  Education,  / 
nousG  Committee  m  Education  and  Lahof, 

Kayhuni  House  Offiee  Building,  /  ♦ 

Washington^^ BX).         ^  /  ^ 

l)f:AB  C0X0RE8SMAN  EsiiLEMAN .  Rcccnily,  when  It  was  mv  privilege  to 
reprf^spnt  the  memberohip  of  our  Association  befurc  tlie  House  Subcommittee 
on  PostsiK'ondary  Education,  jou  raised  {<ome  questions  and  reque.sted  data 
mucerninff  the  amount  of  tax  doUar^  flo\\i?»g  to  public  Instltutlon.s.  My  staff 
has  been  working  on  available  niatei:ia).s  and  I  am  enclosing  Information  which 
I  hope  will  he  of  some  help.  Partly  hecaji^vt*  of  the  manner  in  which  such  data  . 
are  mnintained,  some  of  the  figures  may  be  somewhat  crude,  however,  I  be- 
lieve they  address  the  Issues  with  which  you  arc  concerned. 

The  latest  figures  which  wo  have  and  feel  confident  about  arc  based  -On  n 
survey  of  78  state  and  ian;l-gra?it  nnl\er&ities  in  1971.  In  thnt  vear  state 
appropriations  accounted  for  50.4%  of  total  operating  revenue.  Federal  ap- 
propriations in  the  same  year  provided  13-7%  of  total  revenue.  (Our  As- 
sociation is  conducting  n  new  financial  survey  of  all  130  NASITLGC  institu- 
tions.  We  exix»ct  to  have  the  data  in  hand  shortly,  ^hen  it  is  available,  we 
will  be  certain  to  send  it  to  you  immediately.  From  the  .few  responses  we 
have  had  so  far.  wc  believe  that  public  contributions  for,  our  members  will  run 
very  dose  to  the  1D71  figures  and  mny  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  case  of 
state  support.) 

An  analysis  of  0|)erating  revenue  for  1971  reported  by  tjie  78  institutions  re- 
sponding to  the  Association's  survey  showed  that  of  the  total  rev4?nuo  of 
10.3.02.080,  the  following  amounts  came  from  each  of  the  possible  sources; 
State  nppropriations--$3,2D0,077.520  (50.4%) 
Student  fee.*?— S57.143.931  (13.1%)  ) 
Federal  appropriations— 894,39^1.31?)  {\z!l<fo) 
Private  gifts— 349.709,152  (5.3%) 
|rarriing»-Se9,3S2.924  (13.3%) 
^liscellaneous  sources— 273,08-J,8?2  (4.2%) 
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The  latest  USOE  data'  on  current  fund  revenue  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  by  source  of  revenue^  also  is  for  1071,  but  it  may,  nevertheless,,  be 
of  some  help  to  you.      -  '  ^  v  w 

I  have  attached  a  table  which  shows  these  figures  broken  down  by  Fede- 
ral support  vt  both  public  and  private  insUtutioris,  state  sppport  of  public 
and' private  .Institutions  and  local  government  support  of  public  and  private 
InJlfitutlons  of  higher  education.  ^      .  ^  .    .    ...  ^     a  -i 

During  my  appearance  before  yoUr.  Subcommittee  you  expressed  si>eciilc 
interest  la  the  actual  tax  contributions  which  filter  to  the  student  As  you 
Are  aware,  this  is  one  way  of  figuring  cost  Of  iustructlonf  Revenues  are  al- 
located,by  iristitutloria  to  various  activities,  some  indirect,  some  direct.  Certain 
institutions  may  allocate  .certain  amounts  to  instruction,  (faculy  salaries,  for 
example)  and  certain  amounts  to  the  costs  of  opcnitlng  libraries. 

The -subject  Is  complex,  but  we  worsted  out  what  I  think  fs  the  best  woric- 
able  system  for  figuring  cost  of  instruction. 

It  involves  listing  exiienditures  according  to  the  amount  apportioned  i)f  r 
full-time  student,  per  student  credit  hour  of  Instruction,  per  level  of  course 
and  field  of  study.  It  also  Includes  computation  of  eipenditures  for  total  costs 
.  Itemizcii  for  supplies,  services,  equipmp^t,  faculty  salaries,  benefits,  adminis- 
trative costs,  libraries,  student  services  and  plant  operation.         •  * 

For  your  use,  I  am  attaching  a  breakdowii  of  our  Institutions  according  to 
this  formula  for  figuring  cost  of  Instruction.  I  think  It  provides  about  the 
best  Information  available  on  what  filters  down  to  the  student  from  revenues 
at  our  member  Institutions.  Also,  as  I  noted  at  the  hearing,  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  bur  recent  tuition  survey  of  our  member  Institutions. 

I  think,  this  chart  will  provide  the  information  you  are  Interested  In  re- 
garding B^TB  instructional.  6osts  at  our  Institutions.  Although  you^  asked  for 
only  m  institutions,  large  and  small;  I  am  providing  the  full  table  which  I 
think  may  be  more  helpful.  •  ,  . 

Mr.  Congressman,  I  jiupe^^i^above  Is  responsive  to  the  questions  you  raised 
at  the  hearing.  Please  let  us  kjlow  If  we  can  provide  more  Information  on  the 
same  subject  or  on  any  other  area  of  Interest  to  you. 

I  would -like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  ^ome  obeservatlons  concerning 
the  remarks  you  made  at  the  opening  session  of  hearings  on  H.R.  3471.  xou 
ralse<l  four  questions  which  may  go  to  tbe  heart  of  the  Issues  before  your 
Subcommittee  and  ultimately  the  Congress  la  dealing  with  Federal  student 

^''tlTw^e'Te' should  decisions  be  made  regarding  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
for  student  aid;  the  Federal  level?  the  state  level?  at  institutions?  Whole 
essay  cotiJd  be  and  hdve  been  Avrltten  on  this  major  question.  Restricting  our- 
selves sdlely  to  the  area  of  student-aid  programs,  I  would  a^gi^e  from  ex- 
perlence  for  the  imporiant  requirement  "mt  a  good  deal  of  dedslon-mak^^^ 
remain  on  the  Istltutlonal  level.  The  record  of  distribution  of  Federa  dollars 
on  campuses  is  an  admirable  one.  Programs  created  tO  serve  financially  needy 
students  have  had  their  ftmds  directed  to  such  students.  _ 

Circumstances  oa  .the  cabpus  are  not  perfect  by  any  mean&. 
have  more  highly  trained  .student  financial  aid  advisors  and  for  that  reason 
we  support  the  Idea  of  a  Fe<lerally-sponsored,  Instltuflonal  matching  pro- 
grain>  for  such  i)rofesslonal  development.  Obviously,  the  largest  Issues  and  de- 
cisions have  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  natlomil  level.  Too  often,  we  have  found 
a  gap  lietw^^^  what  appears  to  be  the  cWar^ntent  of  the  Congress . and  th^e 
regulations  and  guidelines  issuing  from  the  Office  of  Sducatlon  ^ll^e  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  have  Iwen  disappointed,  for  example,  at  the  Inability  of 
the  Office  of  Education  to  spend  all  funds  appropriated  for  BBOG  pro- 
grams. I  l)elleve  that  greater  monitoring  attention  will  be  required  ^rom  your 
Sul)conmilttee  to  make  certain  that  the  will  on  the  Congress  is  carried  out 
by  the  executive  agencies.  ,  I  ss,  t  t  4.^ 

We  are  aware  of  the  desire  on  thepari;  of  many  thoughtful  officials  to  have 
Federal  student  aid  funneUed  Into  the  states  for  decisions  to  be  made 
Some  of  auch  activity  might  be  in  order,  ie,  should  a  large  SSIG  P/ograra  b6 
emited  the  logical  source  of  dtH^Ifllon-maklng  would  be  in  the  state-  How- 
er^rrthe  record  of  programs  of  funding  through  Institutions  .suggests  It  would 
be  an  flrror  to  abandon  this  process.  ,         ^  i.  f^«. 

(2)  Should  we  tise  Federal  student  aid  regulations  to  promote  low  tuition? 
Obviously,  our  institutions  believe  that  low  tuition  remains  the  most  1^^^^ 
nent,  clear  and  effective  means  of  attracUng  students  of  low  i"^''^^^^*^^"^^ 
to  postsecondary  education.  We  do.  not  assert  that  tne  Federal  Government 
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S.V'l"f.teVemCt«  <=0'>«Pt  -ince  it  1. 

F<eder«l  GoTernment  ^  iKn^^^       m"^.^?'!?^       tuweatioa.  that  th« 

W.8  on^bsolute  n^  it  iBl^%,'^°^I^„''^l^^'>  b.8te  for  distribution 
tutomati^edsr-of-program  allowance  wJ^^^w,^^*  Y*.  »t«»»«lJ'  "me  for  an 
Institutions,  as  weU%a  th.  3«  ^hid,  would  at  least  reUere  the  prirate 
funds  to  op^iiieThe  prommr      '  °'  *°       '"'o  their  ^iJ^ 

provfdraddlllo'i^^^^^  us  kno^  when  we  can 

Slncerelj, 

.     '  *  k:.  Hum,  5^<pecK«t?(5  Dfrcc^or. 

y  (Amounts  iHthouMods  of  doiUrjJ 

 ^     Cwftnt'fund  ftvtnuf,  by  control  of  InsUtutton 

fublicigdpflvttt  '  Public  '  ^X^JT  

Amount-.  P.,c«t        Amount    r,rc,nt        Amount  P*rc«(.t 
  "J  ^-  <  5  5  "  7 

Tiilbo«,nd?MJ(tonitU(I.nU..:     s'ffil'jii       j'?'?     H'iihlU       jf?      iTMOlu  l?^ 

St«t»fOW«m»nlj  .„•..         SSm'Ss       «o      c  ji^-Jlf        3.5        242  236  »« 


WilinlhropJcftmrch..,.:.        14  5m  ^      ^'J  -J        610.70S         7  3 

Othif  •Tints,  fistirch....:::       iJtOM  t  •?         53,S47  6 

,_OtA«rji'aints,ot)JOfpfopim»:        S'ni         *i         11' IS  .3 


Othtf  •duuUoflHl  and  gtntral  '  "'^5       .  .3         2J,400  ,3 


i«»*tovtf«m  Mb  ::::    ^i*  gj  m  j     4     26, 484  I 

ffivatt|iflt»nd|fanb...:.            isTSi         V  cl-fS         0            374  (i) 

^  whffitudwt.aid grants.. :::::::    S'lg     •?  *3,«5          53275  7 

6.8  804^441         5^1         74i36{  d 

Otbff  malof  t%n\c^  pt^im           '            ^'^  ^^'^        3.3        264.^25  3.2 

'^''^^  381.138        2.5        447:i85  5.4 

J  Lass  than  0.05p#fc«nt  '  '  

ilS)mU^*U?S^{''  ""N*-  "-^'f^  •»«  Witf.,.,  Oflic  of  EducrtlOfl,  "nMncI.!  StatUlto  o*  I^Ututton.  cf 
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DE7INITI0N  OP  TEItMS 


Method  of  figuring  a  co^t  of  iiutruction  I  \ 

(1)  Full-time  Equivalent  Student.  ^  V 

(3)  Per  student  credit  hour  of  ins^ction.  ^ 
(3)  Per  level  of  course. 

Lml  of  $iudent     .    ^  ✓ 

(1)  Lower  division— freehinan-aopbomore.  * 

(2)  Upper  division— junior-senior.  ,  " 

(3)  '  Graduate  I— professional  and  nnister's  level. 

(4)  Graduate  II— graduates  beyond  the  master's  level. 

(5)  jSverage— all  students  at  instltvjrtion.  , 

Field  of  Miudy 

'  (1)  Breakdown  by  field  of  study. 
(2)  Figure  for  all  fields.  ' 

ExpendUure* 

(1)  Total  cosU— direct  dt'indirect  expenditures  included— not  itemized,  'supplies 
and  services,  equipment.  '     .    ,  , 

(2)  Direct  cost— faculty  salaries  A  benefits:  dept.  level  adm.  costs. 

.(3)  Indirect  coeU— additional  eai^nditures  included  in  computing  cost  of 
instruction.  ^  ^  "^t^  .  .  , . 

(a)  Administration  k  overhead;  including  university-wide  expenditures. 
lb)  Libraries.  . 

(c)  Student  Services.  a     '         ^ ,  ^ '     ,  j 

(d)  Plant  operation— prorated  among  teaching,  research  ana  public  service 
functions. 
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l»74^75-  ST0DK5T  OuAnaKe  at  State  awd  Land-Oxant  Universities  Fbom 
NATI05AI*  ASSOCIATION  OF  SxATE  UwiVEJiarnES  AND  Land-G»ant  Coixeoks 

TUra05  INCREASES  WILL  IE  SMAIX  AT  STATK.  tANlHJBANT  UNIVERSITIKS  ^ 

'     SUte  and  land-grant  .uaJversities  seem  to  bare  won  round  one  In  J^^fJ 
to  keep  tnitlon  charges  as  low  as  possible.  The  median  charge  fpr  .tti  tlon  an^ 
reaulred  fees  for  a  state  r^ldent  attending  one  of  these  Instltntions  during  the 
m4-T^a^emlc  yjea  wllftm        compared  with  a  lt)7a~74  median  of  ^17.60, 
repreaentlnganlncreaseof  only  2.6 percent. '    ^         „,  .     *  n 
larger  Increases  In  room  and  board  rates,  however,  will  boost  median  total 

•   clUiMCS  up  almost  eight  percent,  according  to  InformaUon  from  participants 
•  In  the  annual  survey  of  student  charges  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Information  of  the  Natlowil  Association  of  SUte  UniverslUes  and  Und-Grant 
Colleges  (NASULGO).  Median  toUl  charges  paid  by  resident  students  will 
Incr^  1110  froih|l,547.50  In*  W3-74  to  $i;m60  for  1074-75,  a  rise  of  7.7 

^NASULGO  members,  which  together  enrdll  approximately  31  percent  of  all 
'  ,  students-attending  higher  education  Institutions,  were  asked  to  Provide  Infor- 
mation on  their  basic  charges^for  tuition,  required  fees  room  and  board^ 
spouses  were  received  from,  id  of  the  130  member  Institutions.  In  calculating 
medians  for  tojal  charges,  responses  f^om  only  those  InstltuUons  which  pro- 
' vided  i^n-campus  room  and  boafd-were  Included. 

MEDIAN  STUOENT  CHAWES^^T  STATE  AND  UNO-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 

n1i44                                   ToUI  ComWntd  N-$4 

_    room  *    room  *  \  z — 

Non*  Rocffl.     Boird.    boffd*  bMrd»,  Nonj 

RtsIdMt    ftildtat  N-66      N-sS      N-sJ  N-37   Msldtnt  r«!dtnl 


K----::::-::::::::::  %    1  "fj 

W-iiMv;:::  :  . .      »     m     a     55     73     »    u»  m 

f^x\M*«*   2^    2^    *^  ^-^ 


I  TiKu  .r>  tti*  fiwdlin  totti  th«iM  tof  fooin  Slid  boitd  it  ill  liatilutloiu  wlilch  ehjti.  »*^«rit.lr  (of  thij.  fifvkw. 

I  ThJU  .!!  K  SldLS  STriS^SWr^.n'!!  boifd  .t  thos.  lr.*tull(H>i  which  *>     tot  !t?Jr.t.  rit«  tor  room  ^ 

"Nilu-FlturM .bown  M. th«  m^iUr.  r.t^ (ta  pMrnt  dollir) (or tjptal (»IMim. und.riridu.t.  Jtod^U (or  a  (ull 
,«ad»raleywrt<mJhUn»o<2J.(n«)5.t«i2t;ii»»Jt.rjcf  3qiiirtMi.  ? 

The  medlun  charge  for  tulHofi  ^nti  required  fees  for  non-resident  students  ' 

(studenTX  comf  tonhs  uaiVor8l,tT  from       •  of  state) jKlll  Increase  2  5  ' 

^^rcent.  movins  from  11.345  to  |1^7a25.  Median  t"**!  t 

state  residents  will  go  up  seren  percsat,  moving  from  12840  to  ?2.M^.  an^^  ^.  r 

'"bob^  rate"mkrored  the.Tjffedt  of  ^ing  food  prices,  lncrea8ln/9:27  ;P^-  .J-^^- 
cent-more  than  any  other  hxteebry  o?  student  charges.  Board  rates  at  he 
M  Institutions  which  charge  separately  for  boRtd  and                    f , - 

(19  to  21  meals  per  week)  rJncreased  from  a  median  of  $503  in  1073-74  to  ^  ^-^ 

*^e"mSn  tor  r^m  raVel  Vent  up  fr'om  ?447  In  1973.74  to  1469  In  1974-75.    ^  f"^  . 
an  IncreaTof  4.0  percent,  acco\Jlng  to  luformstlon  provided  by  6«  loBtltutlonfl  - 
which  have  separate  charges  f^Ton-campus  honslng.,Be«pondents  were  askeT  - 
to  provide  an  average  rate  If  th^  was  a  range  In.  room  charges 

The  median  charge  .for  the  total  amoant  of  room  and  board  at  the  55  In- 
stltutlons  which  hai/ separate  charges- for  each  Increased  from  ♦1."^  '° 
1973-74  to  $1,123  In  1974-75.  a  rise  of  ?.5  peHHint.  The  median  room  and Jodrd      .  Y 
V    «  e  for  37  additional  Institutions  which  ha;?!  a  combined  chaw  ,  ^  * 

^    board  will  be  11,218  m  1974.75.  gong  up  8.7  percent  from  $1,120  ia^-J4^         .  _ 

.        .      .  INFIJ^TIOK  IS  mMABY  «BABO2»,r0B  BTUDEKT  FEE  INCBEABE8  ~^^^  '"^^^^^^ 

As  might  be  expected.  Inflation  was  the    '"""'y  ""f^ 
In  student  charges.  Seventy-nine  Institutions  reported  tbaC  Wpld^  ef^aMftg 
prices  had  necewltated  Increases.  The  need  for  more,  funds,  to  malnt«l,M^e        ^  ^. 
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Mcutl/  and  sUtf  salary  increaaea,  mentioned 'by  23  "rpaoondt^n  m  J^A 

3CAJ01ITT  or-wamtrriWa  wnx  iNcwuaK  cjuicia 

iStThil^?  tr«dJtlon*lly  been  «monj  the  memKlt ItutlOM  Jtt^ 
Snf  ^.,  ^^J'"*^'*  la  tuition  free,  charges  a  inlnlmum  required  fees  and  doM 

UnlTeralty  of  Illinois,  Chicago  Circle  "  *       '  ■ 

UniTertity  of  MaasachUietts,  Boston 
Lincoln  UhlTeraity  ^ 

City  Uriiyeraity  of  New  York  ■  ^ 

State  Unireriity  o£  New  York 

North  Carolina  A  A  T  Stete  Urilyersity 

Unlrerslty  of  Puerto  Rica  ^ 

Prairie  View  A*  &,  M  Unlrersity  *  ^ 

Weafc  Virginia  Unlrersity 

University  (rf  Wyoming;  \ 

"  K«^?if  categories  of  student  charges  for  which  Incretses  were  reoorted 
Fyr  f^^'SSl^.?;?"*^^  of  Institutions  were  non-resident  txatIor7nd^b^ 
Fifty-two  instlttttions  reported  increase*  in  each  category.  Porty-six  inrtitnl 
Klr^'^Se^^^  forty  luaUtationsTncS 

inS2i^!S  Itlxl  J^}^^  Inatltutloruj  while  34-institiiUona 

•u^f  Kp^fi'  required  iees  for  noft-residenta.  Almost  all  of  the  Insfltutlons 
^  iur*"?  K°??  chattes  for  room  and  board,  or  35  out  of  3^  reported  incwa^^^ 

i^2?T^^A^^  amount  of  the  Increase  in  the  medlaii  tultton  5^^^^^^ 
^.S^^"^^*"?  *  ^'^^^  institutions  in^asS  both  ^ 

resident  and  non-resident  tuition.  There  were  30  institutions  rSorS^r  in 

rfsid^nfS/n*.^^''       increases  put  into  effect  In  1978-74,  especUlly  for 

SIS  f^  im^^^^  -tJdenJ 
'  •^nI5?.«      •^oJ  1  increased  7^  percent^  shooting  up  from  - 

*  ?f         to  a  median  of -|520.  Non-resident  tuitiort  incMased  IftS 
radic«Uy/moTl;,g  from  a  median  of  to  |l,3S6,fTa 

Among  the  institutions  Increasing  charges  in  1974.75.  onlv  ift  \r\oT^m^ 

Twen^-one  injrtllutloM  Increased  two  charfes  and  20  IniUtnUons  Inct^SS 
fonr  charge..  Only  nine  liwatntldni  Increased  flre  charger  and  ^oe^iSutS 
Increased  ate  charges,  which  ii>e«ns  an  In'crease  In  erely  catego^.  5le  Mte^ 
gorlM  included  reildent  and  noi-resldent  tuition  aid  r^til^- =™,m  wd 

BTOTY  SBCOMVIUtDATIOKS  HAW  OTOlt  ElTtCfr  OST  TOiriOIT  .  ' 

•  ^"J^fiJ?*?*'  Increase  In  median  (ulUon  for  state  and  land-grant  nnlrewltlfti 
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catloi^^r'^^^i'^Q^^  that  public  luitltutlons  raise  tuition  annually  at  a  tilgber 
itte  tlian  prtrate  institution*  «o  at  to  decreaae  the  cost  gap  between  the  two. 
Pwposals  al^  called  for  a  "rteraluatlon  of  tultibn  policy  to  gear  It  more  to 
the  actual  costs  of  education  by  level  ot  training*'.  In  keeping  with  this  sug* 
geatlof^  tuition  would  be  kept  low  for  the  first  two  years  of  undergraduate 
WOrk|.  then  booated  for  vUPPerKlIvislon  ^mdergraduates  and  again  for  graduate 
atudenta, 

,  In.  September,  1973,  the  Committee  for  Economic  Derelopnienty  a  panel  of 
dSatlnittished  buaine«r  leaders,  called  for  laxge  increasea  in  undergraduate 
tuition  and  feea  to  bring  them  up  to  an  amount  Where  they  approximate  50 
percent  of  Jnstructional  costs  as  a  means  of  Increasing  revenue. 

Both  proposals  were  vehemently  denounced  by  spokesmen  for  public  hli^er 
education  aa  actions  which  would  mean  the  end  of  public  higher  education 
and  rob.  most  lower  middle  class  studen&  ot  a.  college  education.  Congfessmaii 
Jaiaes  0«  O'Hara,  chalrmtJi  of  the  Hou^'  of  Bepres^Utives  subcommittee 
that  drafts  higher  education  legislation,  noted,  *'It  Is  time  to  blow  the  whistle 
,oatbe  growing  tendency  for  the  rich  to  make  grandiose  plans  to  aid  the  , poor 
with  the'money  olr  the  middle  daa«." 

The  AWh^lOt  spiking  out  for  organised  labor,  said  that  the  pr(^)osals,  If 
implemented^  ''would  shatter  the. hopes  of  workers  to  Insure  that  their  children 
bare  the  advantages  of  higher  education."  In  an-irtlcle,  entitled  "Misdirecting 
Ca^r  Education*'  In  The  American  Fed^tiorUitf  John  Sessions,  AFL-CIO 
assistant  director  in  the  Department  of  S^cation,  stated  thatf  "On^nlsed 
lab^r  firmly  believes  that  the  problem  in  higher  education  Is  not  that  too 
many  jj^oClenta  a*-*  i.n  college  who  don't  belong  there,  but  rather  that  too  many 
^Q.ung  people  who  belong  In  college  aren't  there  because  they,  can't  afford  it" 

The  '^nate,  the  governing  body  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land*Orant  Colleges,  unanimously  adopted  a  statement  at  the 
association's  convention  in  November,  1073,  which  pledged  to  push  for  the 
continuation  of  low  tuition  as  the  Association's  most  important  undertaking 
In  the  months  ahead. 

ihe  stat(;ment,  also  endorsed  by  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities  .(AASCU),  emphai9i«fd  that  the  low  tuition  principles  has 
historically  provided  an  open,  door  for  all  at  public  colleges  and  universities. 

'These  associations  and  the  Institutions  they  serve,  which  among  them  teach 
more  than  half  of  the  students  in  American  colleges,  and  universities,  will  not 
waver  in  their  defence  of  a^  principle  that  has  enabled  them  to  maintain 
Quality  and  ulT^rslt^  nhile  extending  opportunity  to  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  youuK  Americans."    .       .      '  * 

At  l*ast  ftr  pe  first  ysar  since  these  sweeping  proposals  for  large  tuition 
incrcyjises,  state  legislatures  and  other  governing  bodies  with  authority  to  In- 
crease these  tultiofis  have  apparently  not  been  greatly  swayed  by  the  argu^ 
ments  of  propojients  ol  such  Increases.  However,  further  tests  will  surely 
comQ  duriniJ^  ihe  next  year  if  Inflation  continues  at  its  rampant  pace  and 
groanl|ig.state  treasuries  facing  demands  for  more  funds  on  every  ^hand,  must 
lookv4d'r  additional  sources  of  revenue. 

Vktmjx,  x^sTiruTiorTs  havb  wide  2i!?ciJ:     stugsnt  oHxaom 

Although  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  NASULQC  institutions 
reporting  the  highest  and  lowest  figures  for  resident  tuition  and  required 
f^s,  cxiarges  ,fo?  the  majority  of  Institutions  clustered  around  the  |531 
medlnjB.  Sud^-eight  of  the  1X4  survey  respondents  providing  information  on 
resident  Wlfo  and  fees  had  charges  within  the  $4(K>-$699  range*  There  were 
only  four  Instltuttloas  with  tuition  charges  above  11,000  and  only  eight  in- 
stitutions with  tuition  charges  lessi  than  1290. 

Sixteen  Institutiona  charged  tuition  and  fees  In  the  |d00-$390  range  and  11 
Institutions  reported  charge*  In  ^700-^709  range.  An  additional  seven  In- 
stitutions had  charges  in  the  |8OO^V>O0  category. 

Tha  lowest  reported  was  *70,  the  afnount  of  required  fees  paid  by  students 
attending  the  Cit^  Vnivenity  of  New  York  and  the  highest  charge  was  |1,500, 
the  amount  paid  by  student^  attending  the  statutory  colleges  of  Corn^2  Uni- 
WiUy,  -  •  , 

Charges  for  tuition  and  required  fees  for  out-of-state  students  varied  mucK 
more  widely  than  ,was  the  ease  with  resident  tuition.  The  largest  single 
cluster  of' institutions  (10)  had  charges  in  the  |12O0  ;tt)  |12O0  range,  slightly 


\  .  /- 

^SXiJ?'  »<^«^  0*  »1878.  Blthtten  UutltuUoM  reported  charies  lu^tbe  $1800  ' ' 
toJim.xmsp.  There  werer  15  iwUtutloM  Mth  oJot-aU^^bi^f^MV^ 

InaUtutlonsMmd  dmrjea  r*n«lD«  from  llOOOto  tll9ft  whUe 
21  ta»tltuUon^  teporte<i^Uon  tnd  fees  In  toeVMTorilBOO^to 
^^J'm^^X^^^f^  ?h.r«ed  amount.  ran«ln"'?^m  $l70o"tWm  '  ^" 
a^e  highest  «h»r«e  for  non-resldeht  tuition  waJuS2800.  the  amoimt^har«Hi 
by  tb^VnivenUi,  of  Michigan  for  non-resident  JuSoSwd  The  iSJr^ 

Sifi?^.,"'??"^.***'**^  the, fume  «mount  in  ttUtlon  and  reqS  feoi  for 
both  refeident'aad  non-resident  atudents.  rajuireu  iee«  ror 

Tlie  lowejit  total  charges  for  state  residents  for  1974-76  were  reoorted  hT 
-SrS^^'ln  ftf  S  TlVt'^''  1115^  WTddlu'd^I  ^^tiX 
taondwff*         i„H  V"}^  o«  the  95  Survey  w- 

WMents  (53)  had  total  charges  n;the  range  of  11400  to -41790  An  ad. 

«P<>rted  toUl  CMts  ran^ng  from  liSM  to  i 

At  the  top,  one  InatituUon.  OomeU  Univerttiv  had  total  charges  of  13105 
for  students  attending  its  stitutory  colleges.'  The  next  ilghest  Xree* 
rfported  by  Temple  VMvertUv.  withSotal  costs  of  ^.co  a^ere  werT  ll 
additional  InstltutiohB  with  charges  ^bore  ^am.  ^^^"^  were.  18 

.^iSi?  charges  for  non-residents  ranged  from  |1430  &t  Uncoln  Vnlversltu  to 
|4202for  upperclassmen'  at  the  Universitv  of  Michlaan.  Alabama  A  &  M  Unl 

0?"?^  tTnn  if-^'^o^S*"  t^t-^  chats  fo?  non^resld^te 

of  less  than  $im  There  were  a  few  InstltuUons  In  each  tlOO  category  from 
there  up  to  »3199.  Twelve  InstltuUons  had  total  charges  ab'vettat  lmTunL 

maiOlfXL  ANALTSIS  OF  MEDIAN  CHAJIOES 

nJSil?n»"tl?i"^.?. "^^edlan  Charges  were  approximately  the  same  as  In  • 
IT  l^"^*  Tuition  and  required  fees  and  total  charges  for  state  residents 

?h^WP«^''&V.^?'«^?''^."«'"'^  """^  Mlddle-Atlanti^re™ 

tuition  while  the  Southoost  re- 
^L^^^'^K^f^^K^H'?^"-  t""lon  «'>arges  were  slightly  higher 

Southeast  than  the  West  and  median  total  charge?  for  the  West  were 
sUghtly  larger  than  total  charges  for  the  Southeast  M^lan  charges  for  th^ 
Midwest  placed  them  In  the  middle  in  each  category.  "        «.narKes  lor  tne 
Jfon^sident  charges  fpr  both  tulUon  and  required  fees  and  total  charges 

«nv  ^^J'^fl't '  xc??^!"^""^  "''^  t''^  Mlddlc:Atlantic  stXs  fS  lo^*^fn 

?)^,,°^^r.  Midwest,  the  West  and  the  Southeast 

»n  1       wTJ^.f  regional  medians  for  total  charges  and  tuition 

and  fees  both  resident  and  non-resident,  for  the  1974-76  academic  year.) 

For  regional  comparison,  the  states  were  divided  as  follows^ 
New  England— ConnectlcJit,  Maine,  Massaehueeiis,  New  Hnmnoh.ro. 

Island,  Vermont    

""Netx^KeTn^^^         '''''''''  """^^ 

^"i^^^^  Kentucky,  ^nisinm, 

MlssiMippi,  North  Carolina.  South  C«ro  tna,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Vir' 
ginla,  Puerto  Bico,  Vlrgrln  Islands  west  vir 

^  v!l^tr?",5^l5L  i?^^^?*^'  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 

Nebrtska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Sonth  Dakota.  Wisconsin 
West— Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Hairaii,  Idaho,  Montana.  Nevada, 

Ontm  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Tex^^  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming, 

COMPARISON  OF  STUDENT  CHARGES  ' 


Mlddl*-Atlintk; 

Southeast 
(32) 

Mldwtit 

(25)  . 

(30) 

J«W#iiL  

Total  chiffts: 
^'^  HtsWfflt  

1765 
2.238 

1.  ni 

2,  lot 

3.106 

* 

1,212 

1.553 
2,331 

$613 
1,640 

1.765 
2.694 

WO 
1,371 

1,566 
2,510 

>  DfMlM  numbtr  of  iiatltution]  Is  rtifoft. 
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MANT  iJfStTruTiox*  OHAioE  DirmeNT  nats  to  qmiuvaixb 

^  At  approximately  half  of  the  NASULGO  iMtitutiOM,  charges  for  resident 
ffradoat^uitioa  and  required  fees  were^  exactly  the  Bame  as  undergraduate 
charge*.  Hoiy^i^er,  amonir  the  100  institutions  providing  infonnatioQ  eon- 
^  ceming  graduate,  charges,  there  were  46  institutions  which  charged  resident 
graduate  stitdents  more  than  they  charged  undergraduates,  and  16  institutions 
Whicli' cfil[t^^  less. 

Among  the  Institutions  with  lower  fees  for  ^aduate  students,  ten  institutions 
cliarged^less  In  required-  fees  for  graduates  than  for  undergraduates.  The 
difference  for  the  other  six  was  attributable  tJ  the  fact  thafcharges  were 
ataeased  on  a  per  credit  hour  basis.  At  four  of  the  institutions,  graduate  stu- 
dents  were  charged  more  per  credit  hour,  but  still  paid  less  in  total  tuition  be- 
cause graduate  students,  generally  take  fewer  hours  than  undergraduate  stu- 
dent*. For  another  institution,  chj^rgcs  per  credit  hour  were  the  same  for 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  but  graduates  paid  less  because 
they  generally  took  fewer  credit  hours.  The  other  institution  charged  under- 
graduates a  flat  rate  but  had  a  per  credit  hour  charge  for  graduates  which 
was  less  for  students  taking  the  normal  load  than  the  flat  rate  undergraduate 
charge.  '  ' 

For  out-of-state  residents,  32  institutions  charge^  graduate  students  more 
than  they  charged  undergraduates  while  34  institutions  charged  less.  Among 
the  latter  group,  the  difference  was  due  to  a  per  credit  hour  at  17  institutions. 
For  the  other  17  institutions,  gradual:  tulion  and/or  fees  were  simply  lower 
than  undergraduate. 


tOirO-TEaM  REVIEW  OF  TUITIOK,  FEES 

Median  charge^  for  :^ident  tuition  and  fees  have  increased  on  an  average 
of  more  than  seven  percent  a  year  for  the  past  nine  years,  based  on  a  com- 
parison of  median  tuition  charges  for  1965-66,  and  1&74-74.  In  1965^,  the 
median  tuition  charge  was  $311^220  less  than  the  1974-76  median  of  $531 
for  an  increase  of  7a7  percent  over  the  period 

A  look  at  the  percentage  increase  In  medians  for  each  year  shows  that  the 
biggest  increase  came  in  1969-70  when  tuition  and  fees  increased  19.4  per- 
cent. For  the  past  two  years  the  median  charge  has  increased  less  than  2.5 
percent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's  reported  median. 

Median  tuition  and  fee  charges  for  out-of-state  students  have  increased  an 
aT^ragc  of  sore  than  nine  percent  each  year  since  1065-66.  The  median 
amount  reported  by  state  and  land-grant  universities  for  non-resident  tuition 
has  risen  from  $734  in  1965-66  to  $1378.25  In  1974-75,  a  jump  of  $614.25  over 
the  period.  This  is  an  increase  of  87.8  percent 

The  median  reported  for  out-of-state  tuition  increased  dramatically  in  both 
'1970-71  and  1971-72.  There  w^s  a  14.5  percent  rise  the  first  year  and  a  13.9 
iJj&rcen^  jump  thes  econd  year.  For  the  past  two  years  increases  have  been 
,ni5ch  smaller  than  previously  with  a  1.2  percent  incrt^ase  iu  1973-74  and  a, 
*3^2^rceh*t  incirease  in  1974-76. 

^t>raaJ?ollowing  chart  shows  medians  for  tuition  and  required  fees,  resident 
fffidoioJ-resldent,  for  thp  ^eara  ^905-66. through  1973*74  and  the  percentage 
an^  dollar  amounts  of  Inpreases  for  each  year  in  both  categories.) 


LONG-TERM  TREND  IN  CHARGES  FOX  TUITION  AND  FECS 


Ktsidtnt 

Nonrtsidtnt 

\  Y«f 

Amount 

* 

Perctot 
Jncretit 

Incrust 

ftrcint 

  $311.00  . 

$734.00 

1571-72.  ,,.„. 
1972-73  . 
1173-74  

 .„..  333.00 

360.00 



482,00 

  517.00 

520.00 

^00 
^  IISO 
8.50 
70.00 
22.  SO 
2S,50 
35.  SO 
Z50 

ii.oa 

7.07 
.5.56 

2.42 
19.44 

5.23  ^ 

6.52, 

7.37 
.48 

2.11 

782.00 
•  850,00 
S05.^ 
966.00 

1,260.00^ 
1,319.50 
1,336.00 
1.37125 

^48. 00 
61 00 
55.00 
61.00 
140.00 
154.00 
\  59.00 
\.  16.50 
\  42.25 

6.54 
170 
6.47 
6.74 
14.49 
13.92 
4.72 
1.25 
3.11 

« 

22a  CO 

'^.25 

87.78 
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TOTAL  CUAROES  FOB  FIVE  YEABS  , 

Total  chtrfes  hare  increased  less  dramatically  than  tuition  and  fees  during 
the  fire-year  period  for  whiph  NASULGC  has  calculated  total  charges  for  Its 
member  institutions .  ' 

Charges  have  Increased  &  averSg'e.of  more  than  five  and  a  half  percent  a 
year  for  state  residents  during  the  pedod,  going  from  $1297  in  196^-70  to 
11666.60  in  1974-75.  This  Is  an  ino^ase^f  28.5  i>ercent.  The  amjual  Increase 
was  the  largest  in  1974-76,  when  the  m^d^  Increased  lOJL  p^ehrent, 

For  out-of-state  residents  there  ^as  i^^h  an  average  increase  o?  seven  and  a 
half  percent  annually.  Median  to^al  charges  Increased  from  $1&10  in  1969-70 
to  $2654.50  In  1974-76,  a  rise  of  $744.60,  or  .89  percent,  the  Jargest  Increases  In 
the  mdelan  total  charge  came  in  1971-72,  when  the  me<llan  moved  up  11  percent 
and  inJ[974-76,  when  there  was  gn JjDcrease  of  8.6  percent.  <    ,  %  T 

(Thrfollowing  chart  showl.mSfltans  for  total  charges,  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent, for  the  years  1909-70  thtoUgh  1974-75  and  the  percentage  and  dollar 
amounts  of  increases  for  each  fear  in  both  categories.) 

^   LONG-TERM  TREND  IN  TOTAL  CHARGES  - 


Rtsidint 


Amotint 


Incrttsft 


Ptrc«nt 


1969-  70   $1,297.00  , 

1970-  71   1,376.00 

1971-  72   1,411.00 

1972-  73   1,457.00 

197M4   1,514.00 

1974-75   I,6e5.50 

ToUl  


$79.00 
35.00 

w 

47.00 
152.^ 

369.50 


6.  OS 
2.54 
3.96 
3.20 
10.07 


jjonwidtnt 


$1,910.00 
2.019.00 
2.241.00 
2,231.00 
2.443.00 
2,654.50 


$109.00 
222.00 
87.00 
115.00 
211.50 


744.50 


Ptrctnt 
Incrtist 


5.71 
10.99 
3.88 
4.93 
1.65 
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INSTITUTIONS  WITH  HIGHEST  AN0  LOWEST  CHARvibS  FOR  TUITION  AND  REQUIRED 

FEES,  1974-75 

Resident  tuilion  and  fees  <• 

Highest: 

Cornell  University.-^       $1,  50O.  00 

University  of  Yermont   1,  088.  00 

Temple  University  _   1,  050.  00 

'Univereity  of  Pittsburgh  A.-  ^   Ij  024.  00 

University  of  Jiew  Hampshire   "2   98I.  70 

Pennsylvania  State  University   ..1    "  960.00 

University^f  Michigan     J  904.  00 

State  University'  of  New  York   -   *  900.  00 

WayTi/fStatc  University   *  844.  00 

Miami  University  ^.1   .  „    840.00 

Cjfy  Universifcj-  of  New  York   70.  00 

Federal  Ci  ty  CcUcge  z  „   J  35.  00 

^University  of  Puerto  Rico   165.  44 

University  of  Guam     200.  00 

Texas  A.  A^M.  University  ^   279.  60 

Texas  Tech.  University   284.  00 

Trairle  View  A.    M.  University  ...     285.  00 

^     University  cf  Houston   ,   294.  00 

West  Virginia  University  ^  ,   310.  00 

College  of  the  Virgin  Islands    314.  00 

^  T^'^  wnotint  p«ld     junlon  and  wnlon.  VrJTenliy  of  MlthiRtn  freshmen  and  fophomores  pay  $800. 
•  Tht  amount  paid  by  Junlort  wid  wiUort.  stau  Cniverf  Uy  of  Now  York  freshmen  »nd  lophoniorcs  pay 
$7m). 

>  Th»  amount  paid  by  Jonlort  and  lorUwfs.  Waynt  Stata  U.iitcrf  Uy  /rf3hm«n  and  sophomorea  pay  1777. 
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•  /  N<mre$idefU  tuilian  and  fees 

"^v**  University  of  Michigan   *  S2, 800.  00 

University  of  Vennont.   %  788.  00 

University  of  N«w  Hampshire...   .  2, 281.  70 

•   WftyneState-Univer8ity-...,..-i.-.*-   ;2,274.0a 

University  of  Wisconsin,  MUwaukee   » 2, 204.  00 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison   » 2, 204.  00 

Pennsylvania  Stat<?  University.  .  -   2;  160.  00 

University  of  California. . .    2, 144., 00 

Cornell  University...-..'.  -  2, 100.  00 

North  CaroUna  A;  ATT.  State  University   2,  073.  50 

University  of  Ck)16rado,  Soulder   2, 070.  00 

Lowest:                    '      \  ^i, 

Univeraity  of  Puerto  Ric6  ^  165.  44 

University  of  Guam   3o0;  00 

Alabama  A.  A  M.  University  :    680.  00 

Lincoln  Unrversity   630.  OU 

Southern  University  -   '^99 

CoHege  of  the  Virgin  Islands-   814.  00 

University  of  Maryland,  Eastern  Shore   896. 00 

.  Delaware  State  CoUege. —   927. 18 

Federal  City  College  -   930.  00 

Univeraity  of  Aricansas     930.  00 


*  Tht  tmount  p«a  Dy  juniors  tna  temors.  ^^pra 
cocjin,  MidlJon  freahmtn  tnd  »opljomore«  pty  Si.909, 

INSTITUTIONS  WITH  HIOUEST  AHJD  tOWEST  TOTAL  CHARGES, 

Re$ideni  total  charges 

Highest: 

ComeU  University  ...i....  

Temple  University.-  ^  — ...i   25> 

University"t)tPittaburgh   2 , 424. 00 

Univer^itr  of  New  Hampshire     2,339. 70 

University  of  Michigan  ^  2,306.00 

University  of  Vermpnt  i   2,251. 00 

Miami  Univeraity  (Ohio)   2, 235. ,00 

Univeraity  of  Rhode  Island...-.-..   2,226.  75 

State  Univeraity  blNew  YorJIIfe...  »  2,200. 00 

Pennsylvania  State  Univeraity  —   2, 199. 00 

Lowest:           *    -  i  icn  aa 

Tennessee  State  University.   1, 152. 00 

Lincoln  Univeraity  ^  }'JS2'92 

Delaware  State  CoUege-..   } |227. 18 

Fort  Valley  State  College...   1 ,236. 00 

Kentucky  Stato  Univeraity....,   1;237.  00 

Southern  Univeraity   1,^02. 00 

-North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  State  Univeraity  -    1,319.  00 

Alabama  A.  A  M.  Univeraity   1 ,330. 00 

"  Texas  Tech.  Univeraity.   1,340. 00 

College  of  the  Virgin  Islands...  -   1,362. 00 

>  Th«  tmount  ptld  by  Juniors  and  seniors.  UnlTen Ity  of  Mlchlgin  fffihmtn  vid  lophomorM  pty  12,202 
» Tht  tmuunl  ptld  by  iunJors  tnd  •eniors,  Stau  VnlTcrilly  ot  Ntvr  York  frtshmcn  Mid  fopbomores  pay 
$2,050. 


ERIC 


NONRESIDENT  TOTAL  CHARGES 

Highcflt: 

University  of  Michigan   «   >  $4,  202.  00 

.University  of  Vermont       3, 951.  00 

'  Cornell  University   3,  705.  00 

University  of  New  Hampshire   «  ^.  3,  639.  70 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee    *  3,  499.  00 

•  Temple  IJn iveraity.      3, 455.  05 

Miami  University  (Ohio)  ^   3,  435.  00 

University  of  California  „  ^-  3, 420.  00 

University  of  Pittsburgh  ^   3,  414  00 

Pennsylvania  State  University......   I..  3,. 399.  00 

Lowest:  * 

Lincoln  University.   f  L   1, 430.  00 

Alabama  A.  A  M.  University    1, 580. 00 

Southern  Universit}'.-  ..^   1, 762.  00 

Fort  Valley  State  College   1,  776,  00 

Kentucky  State  University  ^.  1,  787.  00 

Delaware  State  College    1, 802.  18 

College  of  the  Virgin  Islands   1, 862. 00 

University  of  Maryland,  Eastern  Shore.. «   1,955.' 00 

Virginia  State  College   1,  962.  00 

University  o^  Arkansas     1,  990.  00 

♦  Thi  amount  ptld  by  Juniors  »nd  wnlors.  UnlTcrslty  of  Michlnnn  freshmen  and  sophomores  pty  $4,002. 

*  The  tmoant  pdd  by  juniors  tnd  seniors.  Unlrerslt;  of  Wisconsin,  Mllwaakf«  freshmen *nd  flopnomores 
pay  91^1. 

\m  75  STUDENT  CHARGES,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIGN  3F  STATi  UNIVERSITIES  AND  LANO-CRANT  COLLEGES 

C^!£uri3  shown  art  ratsi  fvi  Ifptvat  fi/tS*Um«  undtrgr^duatt  studtrfu  for  a  futi  acadtmlcyiar  of  2  stmisttrs,  2  tnmtsttrs 
or  3  quartirs.  Whtrt  this  yiar's  Hfurts  raprnant  a  chani*  ovif  lijt  yiar's,  last  yiar's  rata  \%  shown  in  per«nt?:t$9s)* 


Institution 


Underfradvatt  tuition  and/or 
rtquirtd  ft<s 


Rtsldtr.t  NonrasHtnt 


Soard  rate  (7  day 
Room  r^tt      unless  nottd) 


Alabama: 

Alibima  A.  4  M,  Univirsity   *  330 

Aubuin  Univirsity   549  (525) 

Unlv#rsity  of  Alabama.   595  <5!0) 

Alaska:  UnUf  rsity  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks   472 

A/izciu:  , 

A/UoM  Stitt  Univtrslty   370  (320) 

Unlvirsitv  of  Arizona  ,   411 

Arkansas:  Univirsity  of  Arkansas,  Fayittavilla..  400 

Califcrnia:  Univtrslty  of  California   644 

Colorado: 

Colorado  StattUnlvtrJrty.   609  (603) 

Univtrslty  of  Colorado,  Bouldir   633  (593) 

ConnKticut:  Univirsity.of  Coontcticut   715  - 

Ptiawart: 

Oflawart  Stati  Coiltft   352  (355) 

Univtrslty  of  Dilawart   720  (715) 

OlsUkt  of  Columbia:  Ftdtral  City  Coiltft   135  <1]7> 

Florldt- 

f lorldt  A.  i  M.  Univtrslty   515  •  (570) 

^  HoildaSUttUnlvtrtity   615  <570) 

^  Univtrslty  of  Ho(lda   515  •  <570) 

Cforfia: 

Tof t  Vallty  tUtt  UfilvtrsIIy.   441.  (411) 

CtortU  Instituttof  Ttehndoiy   549  <534) 

Univtrslty  olGtortIa   543  (538) 

Guam:  Univtrstty  of  Guam   200 

Hawaii:  Univtrslty cf  Ha waii»Manoa   350  (191) 

Idaho:  Univtrslty  of  Idaho   310 

Illinois: 

Southtrn  llifnolf  Univtrslty.  Carbondalt. 428  •  (429) 

Univtrslty  of  Uliflols,  Chleafo  Circit   636 

Univtrslty  of  lliliwls,  Urbana-Champalfn^.  690  (616) 
Indiana: 

'    Indiana  Univtrslty.  Btoom|nf(dh..<  .i.....  722  t  (612) 

Purdut  Univtrslty,  Wtst  Ufiyittt   750  (700) 

lowt: 

Iowa  Statt  Univtrslty...   600 

University  cf  Iowa   620 

Se«  footnotes  it  end  of  table. 


510 

1.074  <1.050) 
1,190  (1.020) 
1,072 

l.m  (1.210) 
(1,301) 
930 
2,144 

(1.695) 
Jf.070  (!,95?) 


1,401 


1.912 


1,715 

i^7  (930) 
.  1.780  (1,560) 
\)  ^  930  (732) 

1, 665 « (1.6201 
1.695  (1.620 
1, 6^  to,  620] 

911  (951, 
1,434  (1.419 
1.263  (1,251! 
350 

1,316  (701) 
1.3t0 

1,214  '(Las?) 

1,626 
1,680  (1,  676) 

1,640  *  (1,560) 
-  (1.600) 


1,700  ( 

1.434  < 
1,450  \ 


1.434  (1,332) 
(1,350) 


1  1,OCO  (948) 

420  (400)  645  (575) 

360  763  (754) 
600  (565)  650 

410  )  (385) 
803  (674) 

1,230  »  (1,140)  ^^v.. 

<597  •700 
595  (635)  3  610 

1  875  (400)  '  (41G) 

68»  (592)         6tt  (610) 
NA  NA 

390  ^  (360)       822  »  (600) 
542  800 
600  (540)    «    850  (790) 

330 

396  79S  C765) 

540  (390)  669  (660) 
617  (620)  >/A 

506  *  402  ^ 

340  (320)  720  (660) 

1,122  » (1.080)  

N/A  K/A 
1,202  1(1,145  ^  

*  497  600 
1,208  »  (1.128)  

390  (336)         600  (534) 

1.218 » (1,114)  


/ ; 
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/  "  UndM|ra(f<i»tf  tumofl  and/or 

/  l!ultt«U<m  Kwldtftt  Noiiftsldtnt 

/^^iuf  State  Unimslty  «   mm 

Ufiiv^rtity  o<  Kaiwas   573  (544) 

*^*lSjicky$I.UU«iwilty   J« 

-  oSSiuM  itiU  U.»ivtfiHy,  «8to«  Rot^t . ^ 

Sovtt»*rn  Uft5v«fi*ty,  Mon  Koait   311  (ZM) 

^^"uBlwUty  Pi  Maloi,  Orono.   W  («2 

Ufliwilty  ol  llaiM,  Jortiand-Gofhim   516  (464, 

•••^ttslty  o<  Maryjahd,  Co»lf|t  Ji^Ie.-".  ^OI 

Ufiivtfslty  of  MafyUnd,  Casjw i Short  ....  ^ 

UnlvwHty  of  IrtfiOlfiiHl;  iaWmoft  County..  »3 

****uSlv«ia*y of  MaMxJt«lOtto». Amhtfit....  MS  (519) 

univtfsity  of  lH««clwi#tt$»  BcJtOft   J» 

•••^festataUnlvarsiW....^    W20 

UnlvtnltycfMichlian,  Ann  Arbor: 

Frajhn!M-$ofwmora  ^.  • 

Juniof-sofUof  ^  

Wayito  SUtt  U«Iyar$lty : 

Ffwhm*R-:Ophomoft   J2  yw 

MfflMWta:  Univtf  «tty  of  MlnaosoU,  Twin  CitlW-  W  '\6»3) 

'*'^1Si4!i!iipplSUJ.Unlyffilly   5U 

•JnWifsrty  of  >«l«lMlppl   530  (516) 

MiMOijrh                  T  «A 

Lincoln  UnlvsriJty...^   .g". 

,    '  UnWtf Jity  of  MI$so« jl   510  (540) 

Montana:             '/  .    .  ,.,c\ 

IHonUna  SUto  Unlyofsity   5W  (475) 

Unlrtrslty  of  MonUna......   5»  (W) 

Ntbr»$ka:  UnWslty  of  HKbraska...   555'  (W5) 

Nevada:  Unlvanlty  of  Nayada,  In  Vat ai   >3Z 

Ntw  Hampihira:  Onivarsity  of  New  HampsMra.  881  (9K) 
Naw  Jerj#y:  Rotgarf  Unlvariily — 

"•''N^fSM^ixIco SUta  Unlvt«i»v^  

Unfyar»ltv  of  Naw  Maxico,  Albuquarqua, . .  *  ^ 

Naw  York:  '  .          „  .  7/1 

City  UftWarsity  of  Naw  York   1  wii/i 

CornallUnlvar$ity.....-«  — -  l»500  »(l»350) 

Statt  Unlvarsity  of  NawYorh: 

'  rrashman-Jophomora  *  /jJJ 

Junlor-aaniof  -   ^ 

North  Carolina: , 

,     North  Cardln* SUila..............-.-.—  W?> 

Nefl»l  Carolina  A.  A  T.  U-ftata  Uniyarsi  y...  54o 
Unlvarsity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapai  HHL-.  •     453  (449} 
North  Dakota:     _       ,  ... 

North  OakoU  SUta  Un  yersHy....   Jg 

Unlvafslty  of  Nort^i  Dakota.   W  (455) 

^kani SUta  Unlvartity...-   JjO 

MUmI  UnUanity,  Oxford   »J0  {]^\ 

Ohio  SUta  Unlyafsity  -  -   .     710  (750) 

^^^tem^.SUt.  Unlyarsity  :  4"  m 

Unlvarsity  of  Oklahoma....;.,—  

'  °'**0?efon  SUta  Unlvarsity..     561  (535> 

Unlvarsity  of  Orafon   573  (W) 

Sc«  footnote«  at  end  of  taoie. 


"  Board  raU  (7  day 
Room  rata      unlaw  notod) 


2*3  1  (210)  504 
1,210    1,256  »(l,m)  - 

1.762  0;«2^  l^Him  ^^^^^ 

535  (1  4355  1,270  «n,li0)  

1  530  1  430)    1.270  J  k  120)  

1  535  <  435)     ,  270 » (1.120)  

I  sS  (14165   I  "01  a  20)  

11530  (I.4255  I,270»ai20)...*--^  

iMiilm     555 M  :  »5«M 

1,34$  (1.319)     »K7  -    6$0  (6431 

1,151        NA  NA 

!,665<  (1.620)   1.245J  (1,215)  

2,600    »l,402  (l,»l)  

aliw  il,402li;2«i  

2.07S  (1.193)^     NA  {|A 

tsniiSS')  ..^*>  0.300)  

l:lU|i:l?6l 

:1,6«0  (1.540)  -400  (360) '.■(M'^MO) 
1  411  (1.375)  373  704  (643) 

\VS%   *'''V9'(U^{ «i""(4ii) 
*2'2II  (2:2335         641(5501       710  "(6205 
■      ^1310  Wl  (612)         716  (660) 

1  304  (1  296)  570  (540)  <*0  (460) 
*'      ";a5  720  (714)        439  >(360> 

1, 270                NA  NA 
2,100  »«<l,950)  l,605»<l.5S5)  

1.175  «0  650 

llioo  650  650 

2,033  320  (3J6)      '  -775  (675) 

i;997        425  » (400)         700  (515) 

1  m  312  a\Z)         600  (510) 

LISmUm)^      ^(32o5         600  W 

2,010  a  004)  .7U  540'j450> 
2.040  h,9IO)  «^(SSJ)  <"5> 
tt30(l,»0)  ,  M,335   

I  244  (1.236)  462  (450)  451  (440) 
'     •"'.225'  1,040  ^(I.'OOO)....  

'  1. 121  (1.717)  425  (390)  673  (605) 
i;U3(i;7225  I,1201(I,W.  


m 
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Und«r|ridtttti  tuition  •nd/Of 
rtqulrid  fm 

Kftitknt  Nonrtsid«nt 


Kooffl  rati 


Board  rtti  (7  diy 
unltis  nottd) 


1.C24 
796  (754) 


500 
5U 


rtttittyfvaAU: 

'f««ii  Stiti  Unlwjity..   ^ 

^   Univtni^of  httsbofsh   '  ''^ 

jMito  Rko:  UniVffJity  of  Fotrto  «icoII.";i 
5'^J'*!!^=  Uxhfifjity  o(  Kftodt  iJliwf.... 
9ov!ii  curoiiM: 

CfMMOA  UnlwJily  

SoMtfi  CaroIlM  StJtt  Colltw 

Unlwiit/ofSogthCaroJIni  ; 

South  DtkoU: 

South  Dakota  Stit«  Univtrslty.... 

•  Ytfli^jj?'*^  ^  D«kotj..  

TinMSMt  SUtt  UnJwsity   371  /351 

Un  wj^ty  of  TwntjSH,  Knoxyiili   417 

-  Unlvtrsity  of  To«nam«,  Cbattarwota. 

'   Uftlvifilty  of  TtnoftsH,  Martin..,*  . 

Unlvtrsity  of  TinnnsM,  ffashvillf...  ~ 
Taxafi 

PralrItVltwA,«M  

TimSouthtfB  Unlwrilly.   ^#  ^335^ 


2.  ISO  a  100) 

\,m 

2.014 
1S5 

1.U6  (1.664) 

1.340 
980  (960) 
1.  2!M  (1,  210) 


2,239 


70O  . 
700  (600) 


420 
410 


730'(«4O) 


662 

550 


1. 120 


S««(5»)  l,J»«<i;249) 


Utah: 


Tax**  Tach  Unlvarilty  

Unlvtrtlty  of  Ho*»ton.„,  

Unlvffslty  of  Taws,  Austin  .."I'll 


Utah  Stata  Unlvarsity.. 
Ufllverilty  of  Utah..., 


I,350«(l,i59) 

l.«5«  (1.415)  1.200>  (1.024 


400  (35?2 


321  (1,161^ 

470 
•  495 
H/A 

550 
4$t 


294.  Jj  U54.aj06)  Uio^J^^ 
322 i,l$2U  5«>(6Sj 


500  {420) 
SCO  (520) 

450 
625  (570^ 

752  (653) 


641  (624) 


Vffmoflt;  Univarsity  of  Varmont. 
Virfin  IsliSdJ:  CoHti 
Yirifnii, 


tff  cf  tha  Viriln  fslandt.'"! 


453 
410 
l.OU 
314 

644  (622) 
'627 


l.OOa  (963; 
1.245  " 


Unlvtrsity  of  VJrtfnia.  CharlotttSYilla  

Ylf^riia  Polyttchnle  Isstit'jtion  and  Stait 
onivfjslty  

UnTwnityof  Washlnttoo..,..  .  . 

^   WasWniton  Stata  Unrvanity  

WMlVJriinIa:  Wast  Viriinia  Unlvtrsity/Morfan- 

Wlscon^nl'*""" 

Unlvarsity  of  Wiaconsin.  Madison: 
Fraihman-sophmwa..... 

iunlor-$#fllof,..'-„l  * 

Unlvarsity  of  Wlseoijsin.  Milwaukn: 

Frasnman-sophmora,  

Junlor-sanlor  

Wyofning:  Unlvtrsity  of  Wyomin|„..;;i.";;;; 


564 
564 


310 


i«  (?63)       1.044  <S50) 

114  l,Oa>  (1.008)  ^  

1, 569  (1, 447)         335  (375)         620 »  (510) 


l.SIl 
1. 140 


1.140J_(1.^W0J 


466  I 


690 1«  (405) 
614 


M.305  , 


573 
M  <6n) 


573 
(621) 

<M10 


1906 
2204  (2006) 

1906 
2204  (2006) 
1376  , 


595 

«5 


soo 

800 


In! 


620  >•  <560) 
620  »  (560) 


710) 
'710) 


•CradMta  fH?  art  availabia  from  ORL  a' 
>  Combintd  room  and  bottd. 
s  5-day  board  pUn:  -  ^ 

;  Board  consists  of  20  miafs  ptf  WHk. 

4  Combintd  f}|urtstivtn  last  ytar.  ...  « 

..JRtparatt  chtrtts  for  rcct-  ;im1  board  fivtn  last  year. 
•Tuition  oJculattd  on  a  par  cradit  hour  basis. 
J^AvaraitftMra. 

''d'^W^'^^^il^^^^  •» 

>♦  19  mtals  par  WHk.       .  ^ 
ii5»diy  planwat  raporttd  In  197^74;  fftufts  for  tht  currtnt  ytar  art  fcastd  on  a  7.Wolan 
"Statutojyollawa  Only  - (a)  Naw  York  ftatt  Co!It|t  of  Aricukrt  and  "fa^Sclaftcw^^      York  Stitt  CoIIm  ■  of 
8?!^i!aCT'p^'^u?^^^^^^         ^     ^''''^'^  KSlSi«f^nd"1dj&^ri^^ 


.  ^  Combintd  plan  In  1  buildinf  only. 

»•  Board  availabltstparattly. 
i*l4  rntalsptrwttk. 


345  . 

Mr.  OMara<  Thank  you.  Do^  the'gentleman  from  New  York, 
have  Any  questions  < 

Mr.  BiAGoi,  JNo,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Quie,  da  you  have  any  questions? 
;  Mr.  QuDB.  Yes,  '  . 

Let  me  aslc  you  about  the  administrative  money.  You  are  suggest- 
ing 5  percent  of  the  money  be  used  for  administration* 

What  is  your  experience  with  administrative  costs  of  the  vanous 
student  aid  program^,  the  BOG's,  SEOG's,  work^study  and  NDSL? 

Mr.  Htjm\  As  I  understand  the  BEOG's,  it  requires  a  lot  of  help 
from  the  students^  to  get  it.  The  work-study  too  is  expensive  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  booldceeping  an  time  charges  that  have  to  be 
kept  and  that  sort  of  thin^. 

Jerry,  do  you  know  anything  else  about  those  programs? 

Mr.  ^oscHWALB*  I  am  not  sure  if  there  are  an^  hard  -figures 
available  to  check.  When  vou  think  of  administrative  expense,  in 
this  instance,  you  are  thinking  of  something  that  is  not  generally 
thought  of  as  administrative*  \ 

These  are  such  things  as  counselling,  instruction  of  parent^,^  con- 
sulting, filling  out  forms,  identification  of  forms,  a  whole  chain  of 
activity  that  is  not  easily  charted.  \ 

I  think  we  could  come  up  with  figures  though. 

Mr.  QuDB.  Let  us  Tu«t  take  two  of  the  straight  grant  programs, 
SEOG  and  BEOG.  What  are  the  differences  m  at  least  the  time, 
.  and  therefore,  the  expense  that  you  have  working  with  the  students 
in  those  two  programs?  v^^  -  . 

Mr.  BoeC'HWAMu  Tn  actual  practice,  none.  The  BEOG  )n  the  nrst 
2jfear  of  running  has  turned  out  to  be  quite  an  expensive  proposition 
m  terms  of  time  for  counselling.  •  ,  u 

-  The  students  are  not  aware  of  the  program.  They  have  to  be 
chased  after,  and  at  some  institutions,  thev  have  to  be  virtually 
threatened— you  must  apply  for  a  BEOG  before  we  let  you  have  anj^ 

money.  >  *      j    *  i 

There  is  a  lot  of  conversation  with  parents  who  do  not  understand 
the  forms,  what  they  should  fill  put,  what  they  should  not  fill  put. 

The  SE0(3  program  is  a  long  established  one  and  although  it  still 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  time,  it  is  a  systemmatized  procedTure. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  have  to  chase  after  the  students  there  too\  ^  , 
.  Mr.  RoecHWALB.  That  is  less  so  because  people  are  aware.  At  first, 
2  year  ago,"  the  studcnts.were  not  aware  of  what  the  BEOG  program 
was  all  about,  whether  they  were  qualified  or  not. 
.  Many  students  heard  they  would  get  $50  or  $100.  There.       a  lot 
of  false  information,  that  it  was  not  \vorth  the  effort  to  apply. 

It  is  slill  not  a  comple£ely  operating  program.  • 

Mr.  QuiEj  Once  it  is  well  known,  is  it  going  to  be  different  from 
SEOG  or  will  the  expenses  be  about  the  same? 

Mr.  BoscnwALB.  It  will  probably  always  be  high  at  the  freshman 
level.  Once  a  student  gets  involved  in  it  and  understands  the  pro- 
cedure, it  will  be  less  expensive  in  the  following  years. 

I  do  note  that  notwithstanding  the  program  that  OE  ran  to  ad- 
vertise this  year,  we  still  had  shortfall  of  students  and  I  think 
million  dollars  to  carryover. 
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fhlVln  PJ'f^*'"  ^'^^^'"^  students,  explaining  it.  to  tliem,  helping 
them  fi^l  oitt  forms  und  a  argc  number  of  tlie  forms  have  to  be  don! 
again  because  of  that  problem. 

It  will  probably  remain' so  because  of  the  nature  of  the  student 
that  we  are  gomg  after. 

f^^lfj  Q"^-  is  no  diltgrejit  than  food  stamps,  if  we  tried 

to  estimate  the  hmnber  of  people  who  are  eligible  for  food  stamps 
and  appropriated  the  money  and  tried  to  stay  witliiii  that,  -ather 
than  give  them  an  entitlement  to  come  up  with  wliatever  the  cost  was. 

Ihere  is  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  those  estimated  eligibles  for 
food  gamps  who  actually  take  gart  and  it  might  be  the  sai^ie  for 

Mr.  RoscHWALB.  That  is  right. 
v,fWc^n^'  "^o".  ye  talking  about  the  training  of  financial  aid 
otfiiiancfal  SofcV'"  """^'^  ^^^^  ^""'^  °'  ''''  ^''P^^  ^"^"^'^^ 

raLTan?otTnorng°U^S,?^^^^^^^^  "^'^  '-^''^ 

Mr.^RoscuwALB.  There  was  a  figure  used  about  6  months  ago  that 
iTke  |lO,500^  ffverage-salary  for  a  student  aid  officer  was  something 

I  imagine  the  rapid  turnover  has  something  to  do  with  that.  It  is 
a  chicken -and  egg  problem.  &  «  4. 

Are  they  not  being  paid  well  because  they  are  really  not  very 
quahfied  or  can  you  not  get  qualified  people  because  you  are  paying 
a  too  low  amount?  f  J  b 

Mr,  Q01E.  Or  did  the  colleges  neglect  to  pay  them  once,  they 
come  ont  _  r  ^  j 

Mr  RosoinvALB.  They  neglect  to  pay  them  more  because- of  the 
crunch  of  dollars,  and  if  thei-e  were  a  liigher  percentage  of  income  as 
a  result  of  an  aiitomatic'reimbui-sement  of  acfministrative  costs,  then 
the  college  could  be  held  accountable  for  raising  the  salaries  or  ge£- 
ting  qualified  people  who  would  have  to  be  paid  more. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  mean  Vvhen  we  suggest  an  increase  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  amounts. 

Mf.  QyiE.  Let  me  ask  you  about  legislation  that  we  have  enacted 
m  regard  to  discrimination. 

You  have  the  Jegislation  plus  the  court  decisions  the  civil  rights, 
the  sex  discrimination  legislation  .and  recently  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment.- 

yoSviV'^''^  operating  now  in  your  colleges?  What  pv^lems  do 

Mr.  Honr.  Let  us  trfke  them  one  at  a  time."  One  of  the  things  we 
have  been  cmicerncd  fift)out  is  Judge  Pratt's  or^der  that  order  that 
liigliqr  education  m  tKe  South  comply  witli  the  antidiscrimination 
reqinreifteiits.  '■  .     .  , ,  , 

■  One  o£  the  difficulties  I  am  sure  you  recognize  is  the  college  stu- 
dentj^  voluntary  students,  mere  the  i?hblic  is  operating  schools 
to  j/liich-  they  reoinie  children  to  go.  the  public  has  some  control 
over  tlie  public^schools  as  to  where  they  send  those  students.  ' 

My  own  nption  of  the  way  to  indrease  the  integration  in  those 
southern  institutions  is  not  to  close  down  the  predominantly  black 


Tflicy  arc  too  mucli  uf  an  a&cscjt;  too  mm}  stiidenfb  go  through 
tlioui^how.  ^  "  \  .     '     ^  '  \ 

The  quality  of  the  black  iiiatitutigiis  sitould  'be  incteaaccl  until 
they  Httnicfc  white  students. 

Xcan.giVe  you  an  example— North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  University — 
wliicii  got  a  f'jujidatiuu  grant  and  inip roved  the  ciuajity  of  its  en- 
gin<*erin{{  school  until  it  got  professional  accreditation. 

U^e  immediate  residt  uas  it  drew  a  lot  of  white  kids  from  that 
neigliboihopd  becaubc  they  could  get  there  v^hat  thc\  wanted.  This 
was  closer  to  home  and  'cheaper  than  if  they  tried  to  go  to  tJie 
University  of  North  Carolina.^.  ^  . 

I  saw  the-same  kind  of  tiling  at  Prairie  View  A.  &  X.  College, 
I  made  a, cummencejuput  ;5peech  one  night  and  the  nia*Uii>  in  ediica-  ^ 
turn  ill  that  cja^is  of  graduates  way  50  percent  white  because  the 
tetudentb  in  that  neighborhood  wanted  to  go  there  fur  the  upgrading 
of  their  qualificatipris. 

'    They  coidd  do  it  without  going  to  Austin. 

We  have  foimd  In  all  of  tliebe  college's  an  increa;?ina;  number  of 
ivhi'te  students.  Students  do  liot  reallj  clire  tliat  nnicli  about  old 
^preiudices,  / 

The  old  notions  of  racial  discriminittion,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
nioht  part  ai-e"nut  held  by  students  and  if  the  quality  institution 
th<vy  need  is  close  enough  to  their  homes,  they  will  go  tliere. 

The  fact  tliat  it  may  be  70  or  80  percent  black  does  not  bother 
them  at  all  I  tirink  that  is  going  to  take  care  of  that  problem. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  minorities  and  women,  I 
Miggcstpd  a  little  bit  ago  that  niy  own  belief  ib  that  the,|iipeline« 
hius  got  to  be  filled  witli  people  who  are  taking  graduate' courses, 
profesisional  coui^cs,  so  tliut  they  come  out  in  great  quantities  and 
then  can  be  fet]  into  teaching  staff  and  odministrative  staff  of  the 
co]le,2:es  wnd  univei-sities* 

I  think  ive  are  ha\ing  some  ^ucce^s  in  doing  that  now  but  frankly 
the  stockpile  is  not  very  large. 

I  was  saying  to  the  chairman  a  whi]^  ago  tliat  we  woukl  think 
it  would,  be  a  very -useful  tliinfx  to  set  up  a  youtli  program  in  which 
tlic  money  is  earmarked  for  nunoritics-  ajid  fui.  \Aomen  to  £^o  to  pro 
ffj>.sional  schools  and  graduate  schools  that  when  the  tune  comc^ 
and  someone  sa.Nb  vou  have  to  obey  the  law,  there  Will  be  j^omeone 
there  wlio  is  quiilified  to  do  the  job,  «nd  the  law  can  be  sati^^i^^d. 

I  think  wo  are  mo\ing  on  that.  But  I  d^;  not  ha\e  any  doubt  that 
some  pcojMe  are  dragging  tlieir  hefels.  If  I  did  not,  tliat  woidd  make 
me*  change  my  whole  view  of  hu^nan  nature. 

JTowever,  at  the  ^ame  time,  I  think  some  succe.^s  is  being  made. 

yfr.  Ox  IE.  On  tlto  BuoUey  amendment,  what  i^  your  i-eaction? 

M\\  HrnT.  T  think  our  people  feel  pretty  ^ood  about  that.  As 
^  inntter  of  fact,  there  was  a  ^rioat  de^l  of  .satisfaction  amonjr  our 
in.stitutional  heads  o\or  the  extremely  open  and  oooperathe^  attitude 
of  Senator  Bucklej  ^him^elf  and  Senator  Tell  who  ib  woVknig  with 
him  on  that.        '  *  *  \ 

We  believ^an  that  e,\chang^,  and  I  think  thi^  is  a  .irood  example 
of  the  way  yot*»ought  to  worlc  with  tbe  Congiess,  in  the  exchange 
between  o\ir*  institutional  people  and  thei>e  two  SenaUin5,  we  think 
most  of  our  objection  will  get  w^orked  out. 
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Mr.  QciE.  The  last  question  I  have  is  tliis.  Yesterday,  in  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Conualitec,  we  i-eported  out  tlie  .Older  Americans 
Act  with  the  prohibition  again&t  dibcriniination  on  the  ba^is  of  age. 

What  are  the  policies  now  of  your  institutions  in  relationship  to 
admission  of  students  on  the  one  hand,  in  regard  to  age,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  hiring  or  retirement  and  promotion  of  perrbonnel  em- 
ployees in  regard  to  age? 

ilr.  HuiTT.  I  will  have  to  check  those  figures.  TJiis  is  a  land  of 
institution  by-institution  thing,  but  let  mo  say  In  regard  to  the 
general  quebtion  of  the  older  btudcnt  that  there  is,  I  tliink,  complete 
acceptance'that  uni\ei*bitlcb  havje  to  move  in  tlie  direction  of  help- 
ing these  students. 

First  of  all,  the  JJniversity  of  Xebraska  we  started  a  program 
which  they  call  SUX— State  University  of  Nebraska— jiiakin^  use 
of  televijslon,  ne\\&paper  study  coul^ses  and  all  kinds  of  things  which 
made  it  posbible  fur  people  in  the  State  who  could  not  cqme  to  tho^ 
campus  to  get  campus  credit. 

The  l[Jniversity  oi  Nebraska  then  got  with  five 'other  midwestcrn 
universities  and  they  have  agreed  to  share  facilities,  share  courses, 
gharc  know-how,  and  that  land  of  thin^. 

They  havo  organized  what  they  call  the  University  of  ISUd- 
America.  Thisi  is  made  up  of  a  consortium  of  State  universities. 

I  tliinlc  that  anyone  in  higlier  education  today  Icnows  that  the 
next  breakthrough,  bo  far  ft^  recognizing  responsibility  to  the  con^^ 
tinuin^j  student-  that  i^j  to  the  adult  student,  who  can  only  go 
part  tiiue— and  we  uwe  it  to  that  pei^ou  to  have  the  univei'sitj  bring., 
these  resources  to  him  or  lier. 

If  the  univcfbity  is  to  be  dynamic  and  able  to  hire  young  people 
and  continue  to  grow  and  so  forth,  it  has  to  find  a  new  Icind  of 
student. 

I  think  thii>  is  absolutely  ine\itable.  I  think  our  own  institutions 
will  take  the  lead  in  it  because  we  ha\c  a  lon^;  tradition  of  extension* 
of  outreach  and  goinj^  out  to  find  people,  hale^  people,  labor  people, 
small  buiincb^a  j^eople  and  what  not,  and  organizing  courses  for 
them.*  .  ' 

I  think  we  lire  equipped  to  do  it  and  I  know*our  people  can  da 
ifj.J  think  it  will  succeed. 

I  tliink  the  success  of  it  is  inevitable. 

!^^r.  QuiE.  It  is  my  view  that  we  should  encourage— and  I  am 
sure  it  must  lie  the  feeling  of  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana — the 
Concept  of  lifelong  learning,  the  opportunity"  to  attend  at  any  time 
during  your  life,  not  onlj  in  tlic  period  of  time  that  is  normal,  riglit 
after  hi^jh-school.  • 
,  I  believe  this  legislation  will  encpurage  it.  The  question  you  did 
^jpiot  answer,  though,  is  on  employment.  ...       "     /  ^ 

]Mr.  IlriTT.  I  will  have  to  check  tlult  again.  I  nm  very, much  con- 
cerned with  that.  I  am  getting  to  the  point  where  I  do  not  want? 
diftcrimination  against  anyone  because,  he  just  happens  to  be  80 
years  old.  ^ 

IIowev:«er,  as  to  wjiat  the  actual  practices  are*  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  now,  out  I  recognize  the  \alidity  of  the  question  and 
I  will  look  into  it  and  submit  my  'findings. 


atr.  QuiB.  Gould  you.  Submit  it! 

'  Mr.  HuxTT*  Yes. 
Mr.  QuiE.  Thank  you.  ,  ^  ' 

[The  followirTg  letter  was  subsequently  submitted  :j 

\,    ,    ,  \  .      ArniL  9/1975. 

Uonl^VuiEBT  H.  QuiB,  M.G. 

Uaylum  Iffnm  Office  Building, 

Washingtoh,  D,C. 

OiSAft  Ai^;  iJuring  iny  recent  appearance  before  the  House  Subcommlftce  on 
Pustsecvndar^'  E<lucatiun,  ^uu  ral;>ed  a  cuuple  of  QUestluns  which,  at  the  time, 
1  wa»  unable  tu  respond  to  withuut  reference  to  our  member  IiuJtitutlbns.  XJie 
nrst  ijuo:>tiun, dealt  *\ithin/iicie»  at  uur  Instltutiuiw  regarding  age  dlb^-rimlnation 
In  hiring  and  othet  employmeht  practices* 

My  atalT  has  done  a  .spot  check  of  a  number  of  repre&entAtive  Institutions  In 
different  geographiioil  i»ection»  of  the  country,  aad  can  reiH>rt  the  follo\\ing 
from  this  uuf ok  poUt  •  ^ 

ii)  Genenilly,  the  injjtltutions  Indicate  they  ha\e  no  official  policy  regard- 
ing n  falling  on  age  for  Jilrlng  personneL 

\2)  Uf  eight  major  unlverhitlea,  fx;ur  stated  that  they  required  retirement 
at  tJ5  and  Xour  at  70  for  all  staff,  administrators  and  faculty. 
y        iS)  Two  of  the  institutions  checked  reported  that  th^y  have  separate 
retirement  sphpdules  fur  administrative  Hiait  and  faculty.  The  retirement 
age  ifor  administrative  staff  Is  set  at  05 ;  for  faculty,  70. 

i4i  Xwo  Institutiorito  require  administrators  to  rellnqjalbh  posts  at  age  G5« 
These  admlnlblrators,  however,  ate  permitted  to  stay  on  as  faculty  members 
If  they  held  f acnltj'  status  prior  to  administrative  employment 

i5>  Seven  instttutloni*  reiiortcd  tlmt  certain  exceptional  persons  are  eih 
coumgcd  to  stay  on  after  reaching  retirement  age  hut  only  with  tlie^^pproval 
of  the  main  governing  buard  of  U»e  inbtitntlon.  I|i  these  cases,  the  institution!} 
reiwrt  that  contracts  are  renewable  annually  and  benefits  usually  are 

dropi)cd.    *  '  *       *       '    ^ ,     '  ^  1. 

Although  thii?  i.s  only  a  SmaU  sampling  of  our  membejcshlp  at  large,  I  suspect 
that  a  survey  of  the  entire  membership  would  reveal  comparable  prudUcs*  I 
imagine  that  the  Congress*  special  late  rest  n^ay  lie  in  tfieaka  of  hiring.  Slpce 
appointment  of  hew  employees  at  our  large  universities  is  a  determination  made 
m  many  different  places  on  the  campus.  It  might  be  difficult  to  pinpoint  wiiether 
actual  i>ractlee  differs  from  the  official  nondiscrimination  policy.  I  would  tidnk, 
too,  that  Uie  age  factor  on  university  cotopuscs  might  play  ft  different  role  thftn 
in  Uie  American  society  at  large,  parUculariy  In  industry.  Certainly,  accomplished 
flcholars  in  their  OO's  and  CO's  are  sought  after  by  Institutions  se^Jklng  to  increase 
the  stature  of  their  academic  programs.  Likewise,  senior  adminislTators  at  sov 
eril  levels  of  university  life  arc  recruited  from  other  Institutions  where  tliey 
have  established  repntaUons  for  high  competence.  To  add  a  personal  note*  I 
am  In  the  age  bracket  we  nre  talking  about.  But  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
^  lia«  kept  me  in  an  ''un-leave '  status  for  ten  years.  I  can  go  back  any  day.  I  doubt 

"^In  LlwitwlOTli^ar^^^^  I  would  guess  that  the  universities  reflect  American 
society  atJargc  in  the  treatment  of  am  dlscrimlnaUon.  However  there  is  a  possl- 
hlllty  that  the  traditional  respectJfoffexperlencc  and  wisdom,  often  appropriately 
associated  with  age,  may  have  a  stronger  hold  In  the  academic  world  than  in 
'^commerco  and  industry.  This,  of  course,  is  purely,  conjectural,  and  I  am  not 
certain  how  one  would  easily  determine  tlie  actual  practices  on  our  campuses 
witfioufc  a  roajor,  organized  study.  *  \  ,  *  *  ,  ,i.#y« 

One  other  question  vou  raised  concerned  the  costs  of  administering  the  differ- 
ent student  aid  programs,  particularly  BEOG  and  SEOG  Initial  Investigation 
indicates  Umt  total  coats  of  opehiUng  offices  of  student  financial  aid  "f^  not 
Sn  d  Slow  easy  angers  to  these  questions.  A  study  conducted  by 

hrNadonal  Association  of  Stu4ent  Financial  Aid  Admlnlstmtors  «howg  a  cost 
of  S30  ill  administrative  costs  for  each  BEOG  recipient  I  understand  that 
RlcMy  To^^^^^^     who  heads  the  NASFA  Washington  office,  will  be  sending 

^""l  W  t'l^al^^^^^^^^  to  your  Inqulry.  If  this  is  n  matter  in  which 

the  Congress  feels  the  need  to  have  more  specific  and  detailed  informaUon, 


I/t-rhapi,  the  Llj^lttjc  tUuuitiuiL^itftMjqiationsj  (0$  a  prroup  cmuIJ  uiijilcrtakc  a  Mir\u> 
a  BtwCiy  to.  proiluct  luure^coiiiplete  Infurmatiun.  rieas>e  let  us  Jknow  it  we  can 
•be  of  a^sistdnce.  r 
Siucqrely  yours,.,'  / 

t  ,  •  '     .  .  >       EJcecutivj}  Director, 

Mr.  13uGGi.  I  i\gvQQ  with  yuur  icbpoiibe^  ilr.  Iluitt,  to  the  qucs- 
rtun  piH.poycd  by  Mr.  Qule^ub  far  diaciiiiihiutluu  coucerned  ill 
the  varioue  schools.  > 

I  agree  tliat  if  you  liiiproVo  tlie^  quality  of  education,  that  the 
integration  problem  will  not  rcally'^be  a  problem.  • 

I  do  not  bclie\u  in  the  btate  pf  mind  tjiat  the  student  hab^  he  ha^ 
that  racial  hangup,  and  he  will  go  Avhere  the  action  k.  It  is  ab 
simple  as  that  *  '  '  / 

It  ]\ah  ahyays  been  our  objective  and  it  id  important  that  you 
deal  diA  with  the  jnu  fc^siolial  .scliools  and  coui-^seb  that  lead  up 
to  profci-sionai  ^chuoL  which' Jtad  onto  dentiijtiT*  incdiclue  and  the 
like.  '  ,      .     ^  '   ^  . 

That  where  we  ii.n^t  deal  with  the  ulthntitc  priaJJlem,  by  dealing 
with  the  ijroblom  in  the  early  stages,  /        *  / 

In  my.  jmlgment,  there  i^5^l  great  deal  of  dis/rimination  but  it 

done  LLitantlj  iu  ^uuie  ntca^>  and  more  JsOphijiUcatedly  by  \irtue 
of  the  fact  tliut  hi  the  caily  otageb,  theiie  schools  ha\e  not  permitted 
entry.'     '  '         ;  • 

I  have  tx%a  <^i.ucstions  tq  ask.  .One.  what  is  a  minority  in  your 
jud^itment? 

Mr.  Iltirr.  I  think  tlie  de{initi(/n  woiiUl  be  any  ;2:rou^  that  is  not 
a  part  of  the  majority.  .  -  ^ 

ilr.  TJiAtiOi.  That  would  \}Q  "IVebster  Dictionary's  defiiiition*  right}. 

Mr.  Harrr.  I  guess  so.  I  Imve  ipt  hooked  it  up. 

Mr.  Bi.vGOi.  I  agree  with. you.  I  an?  Jiot  contcntiuub  of  that  poii^Jt. 
I  would  just  like  to  elaborate  on  this.  ^ 

The  practical  application  of  that  definitioltsab  It  rclatcj?  to  ia^jtitu- . 
tions^'not  according  to  Funk  and  Wagnall  or^-hatever,  but  whatj^*^ 
youf- definition  ?  •  •  / 

.  Mr.  Ilnrr.  I  do  not  know  what  the  techiucal  definition,  woidxl  be, 
X.wouUl  think  that  every  student  who  c«)nie.s  from  group  which 
Is  nuniericall V  a  ^niall  part  of  tiic  population  is  a  minority. 

I  pu.st  Ki\y  ui  regard  to  this  act,  >ou  use  the  term  niinority  a  lot, 
generally  with  the  a.^j?u.Mip'tion  that  the  dibad?  antaged  are  going 
to  bo  among  the  minority  student's. 

However., this  act  tines  not  set  put  to  fund  or  to  a.«bibt  minorities. 
It  sots  out  to  fund  and  assist  clisadvanta^jed  students. 

Any  .student  who  cannot  afford  college  educat}^>n  or  his  family 
docs  not  have  the  income  to  do  this->undcr  thp  definition  of  tJiis 
act,  that  student  would  be  a  disadvanita<red  student.. 

The^irust  of  the  act  jj,  in  tliat  vein.  ^Iho  reaboibl  use  niinoritic-S, 
women  and  so  forth  i.s  tliat/they  are  the  ones  who  tend  to'  be  tlie 
most  di.sadvanta<red.  /  ^  * 

IToNYCvei.  under  this  laiv,  an  Anglb-Saxqfi,  Pfotcbtant*  minister 
,cpuld  qnalif}^  if  ^that  minister  is  t)oorIy  paid.     ^    ^  -  ^ 

_  ♦  Mr.  BuGGT.  According  to''  tliat  definition  the  son  of  the  Anglo- 
'  Sa.\on  minister  is  a  very  distinct  minority,  We  do  nqt  liave  mt^ny 
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*  agiun,^  wo  ai*c  nQjLdcfinito  here,  r  / 

^   i  will  agree  that  the  law  should     appllud  to  the  disadvantaged. 
I  do  not  a^jrcii'.  that  disadvantaged /and  lulnontits  aio  bjnonymous. 

if IV  Hcirr.  ^o.  I  would  hot  say  that.  No.  sir. 

iir.  BiAoei.  TliQ  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  we  are  talkiug  about 
TOmen,  let     iust  talk  about  wonien.  "  " 

^ .    Mr,  Kwrr.  Ihey  are  a  slight  majority. 

ifr.  Bu<5ur.  They  should  be  disregarded  according  to  this  dis- 
cuis^ioA  l>ecnuse.«ihcy  are  in  fact,  not  a  miiitorit}'. 

Jtr,  KvHT.  But  if  tltey^  an*  in  fact  disadvantaged,  their  .that 
,  ehar)]jcs;iL  \     -  '  -  " 

■   Mr.  Bx.taor,  Yes-  \\ 

Mr.  lltnx  May  I  pick  up  ^orntthing  \ou  ^aid  a  moment  ago 
whicli  I  think  ib  profoundly-  corre\.t,  when  I  suggCijted  that  we 
ought  to  do  soiiictliin*'  ijpecificaUy  to  hel];  minoritiei?  and  women 
♦^et  into  this  pipeline,  I  recomlzt  the  abisoluto  folly  of  siuiply  say- 
In^  tli,a£  when  a  student  giuduatub  fiuin  cullege  that  Ihio  program 
cm  ihvh  W  pu'kcd  lip. 

Frequontly.  a?>  }«ou  indicated,  what  keeps  the  poor  kid  out  of 
,  inedi*"al  hchoul  i^  the  fact  that  \er}  eail)  ^oiiieone  compels  hijn 
tliat  medical  school  costs  a  lot  of  money.  "  .  /  ^ 

^  You  cannot  go  if.jcu  da  not  have  the  money.  In  many  i/isUtu- 
thins*  ul^  which  thv^iv  ttii.  thu  kliiujj  of  .students  we  are  talking  about, 
\t  if^  iiK'Cvis-iit^  for  ^ulIiLo^iL•  to  reach  the  istu^lent  iibout  the  isophomore 
^\ear  and  ^larautee  to  tliat  student  that  if  jie  takes  the  courses  and. 
p,njvsP^  tliMM,^  that  tuiiu-one  uill  ^ue  that  he  can  go  to  college  and  get 
a  modical  degree.  * 

V^v  }i>x\s.^^  made  .^ojue  t^ffortb  in  tl/it*  regard,  the  more  succe^^sful 
of  tlw;at  being  to  help  Work  out  a  parlnei*i3hip  arLangeuu-nt  between 
a  huge  unliei^iij  wluJi  has  prviftj^sional  ciyuibcs  for  the  graduate 
and  one  of  the  predominantly  Black  colleges. 

I  mention  North  Carolina  &  T.  and  IJutgers  Univevzrity.  This 
^tnrti-d  out  a^  I  ret  ail  a.s  an  arraiiguiiicnt  with  the  giaduate  people. 

We  fouiui  that  at  A.  &  T.  tlj^rc  were  a  lot  of  qualified  students 
thei-i^jiud  Rutgers  guaiuuteed  X)\\i  of  theirs. fmuL  to  take  a  certain 
unudH^r.     \   .  * 

Tlw}  wero  to  tell  tbem  in  the  j^ophoiiiore  ^eai  *Mf  .\on  want  to  get 
a  Plu  Ij..  \oa  go  to  Rtitirors  with  help  all  the  way  if  you  do  all 
riglit  in  th'»  novf  ^  vear.^** 

Mu'-tend  of  drojipijig  out  or  T  tkin*;  >hop  ^our>X'S»  they  ha\e/that 
altonuitive.         .  ^ 

A  hn\  ^rhool  dean  ^aw  thai  thi.s  \\a.^  woiking  and  he  weiit  down 
thfie.  The  i>itmitiou  now  is  that  in  tho  guuhuite  school  of  TCutgers 
T*niv»M>itv,  the  ^eroud  hu^est  m;ui<m»  of  graduate  .stndeuti-;  ib  North 
O^nilina  ^V.  &  i:.  ^ 

The  hirij^'st  source  is  Tiutfixr-  T^nuer  iJ'v  it^*l^.  This  is  not  an 
idr*-*!  nrningemcut  evfn  thoujyh  if  is  rcn*  lir^lpful. 

Tho  reason  it  i*-  not  ideal  hi  that  it  limit-  thos^o  North  Carolina 
A.  T.  st-udents  in  one  ujiJ\ei*Mty  nml  tluy  might  wan^v  to  go  to 
another.  ^  * 

Souipthhnr  shndd  he  noiled  out  when*  >wap>  ran  be.  inade  nud, 
'♦'ndents  ran  j>I<k  tliM  mrnerMt\  thc\  \\ant  to  go  to.  That  woidd  be 
fine* 
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J  tbhikit  IS  certainly  true  that  simply  to  say  to  graduating  seniors, 
^  here  is  the  pioiiey  to  go  to  graduate  4>clioul  or  profesbional  bchool, 
when  f hey  have  not  prepared  themoelve&  for  that,  L,  not  meeting  tlio 
problem.-  ^  0$ 

Mr.  BiAGGi.  One  more  question.  You  talk  in  terms  of  dlsadvar*- 
tagcd  rather  than  in  terms  of  minorities  and  women.  Would  you  re- 
gard a  &on  or  a  child  of  a  middle  income  family  who  ib  desirous  of 
educational  a.S3i&tancc  a;>  disadvanUigcd  in  rclatioJi  to  this  bill? 

"Mr.  HiriTT.  Yes,  sir.  Anytime  a  .student  wants  to  go  to  college 
and  cannot  go  to  college  because  of  flinuiclul  rca&on^sj  tliat  person  i§ 
a  disadvantaged  student,  in  Ji^y  jiew.  \ 

I  remember  when  the  requirements  were  iirst  being  set  for  family 
income,  how  much  could  bo,  j^^^jiicd,  and  the  studejit  could  be  con-^ 
sidered  under  that  ]a\v/  -  jn. 

The  president  of  the  Vnif^Vsi'ty  of  Arkansas  laughed  and  ^said 
three-fourths  of  uur  student^  can  make  that  because  the  annual  in- 
come per  capita  in  Arkansas'is  qjiite  low.  .  .  - 

I  would  guess  in  some  of  the  States  like  New  York  and  Califoi-nia, 
where  income  tends  to  be  high,  I  would  think  that  in  some  cases, 
welfare  payments  might  disqualify  students. 

IMr.  Bucor;,  I  would  not  think  h\\i  I  appreciate  the  point  vou 
arr*  makin^r.^  One  mare  question. :/  ^  .  ,  >- 

Do  you  thhik  the  .students  should  h>i^::e  freedom  of  choice  as  £ir  as 
a  private  institution  as  well  as  a  public  institution? 

J[r.  llvm\  Oh  yes,  of  course,  ho^  should. 

^rr.  BrAGor.  Thank  vou  very  nmclu 

Sir.  O'IIara.  I  flunk  the, gentleman  from  Indianjv?^ 

Mr,  Bp  vnKMAS.  Thank  you,  Sir.  Chairman.  ISvant  to  welcome  Sir. 
ITuitt  and  Mr.  JRoschwalb  and  5ay  it  is  very  good  to  sec  them  here. 

If  I  may  just  jnake  an  initial  ohscrvatiou,  Mr.  Chairmatx^T think 
in  view  of  some  of  the  dlfliuiltics  we  ha\e  had  over  thc'^yeurs  in 
hidu.  educaticm  Ifgi.^lation,  it  L  jnost  foituitou.s  that  someone  like 
Mr.  Ilnitt  should  be  in  his  position  of  responsibility  witli  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  ITitiversities  and  Land  Gi^ant  Colleges. 

.Vs  we  fire  aware,  he  has  not  only  served  in  the  escGutivo  branch, 
in  important  decisionmaking  re.>.ppnsibilities,  but  is  hho  widely  re- 
garded as  a  leading  authority  on  American  political  science^ 

So  we  hope  ho  uiiderstamte  both  sides  of  the  a\enue.  I  might  even 
su/jgcst  the  Sccretaiy  of  State  could  use  Iiis  counsel. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you.  *  '  ' 

Jii.«5t  an  observation  about  ^Ir.  Iluitts  testimony  and  three  quick  y 
questions.       .  .  .  / 

One,  I  mav  say  that  vou  may  not  be  .surprised  to  learn,  Mr.  Iluitt^. 
I  am  generally  sympatbotic  with  the  reservations  that  ym  have  ex- 
pYessed  with  regard  to  II.l?.  3471.  an  observation  that*I  know  \yill 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  ui\  beloved  friend  and  distingulj^lied  chair- 
mnn  of  this  committee.  '  / 

havo  throe  points  to  put  to  you.  One  is  with  respect  to  institu- 
tfonnl  aid.  *  v  -  / 

I  have  .seen  vour  assertion  on  page  5  that  the  cost  of  education 
pro\nj*ioji'  is  not  an  im^titutional  aiil.  Indeed,  you  italicized  it  And  I 
am  not  ^ure  insci  Hng  that  point  of  view  makes  it  so. 
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That  L(u>  indeed  a;5>toiu;bhedjne  as  one  of  thc^se  helped,  as  you  recall, 
put  that  together,  along  with  Mr,  Quie,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Dellchback. 

Given  all  the  climate  we  hear  in  the  country  about  the  distress  of 
.  coUegea  and^imi^crbitleb,  we  have  almufet  jxo  pressure  from  at  least 
the  u»buciat^ion;b  that  represent  oui  educational  institutions  foi  fund 
Ing  of  tho  pro\ision  which  Lthink  you  woiJd  not  disagree  which  is 
intenJv^d  to  U  a  mca^=.!irQ  to  help  provide  aid  to  institutions  to  be 
expended  as  they  see  fit.  *  ^  ^  * 

I  have  read,  a.s  I  am  sure  you  have,  the  statute  describing  the  pur- 
poses for  which  theiiistltutional  aid  money  can  be  expended,  . 

There  ib  almost  no  limitation'  with  an  exception  or  two  imposed 
upon  a  college  or  uni\ei*sity  given  that  the  law^  is  on  the  statute 
books.      .  •  . 

Sucli  silence  from  you,  if  you  are  really  in  all  of  the  financial 
trouble  that  you  suf?gest  is  unbelievable. 

ifr.  Ilurrr.  Mr.  Brademas,  there  are  thii^  we  tqed  to  do  that  we 
liftve  not  succecdwl  in.  We"  have  tried  on  the  cobt  of  educational 
allowance  with  the  Appropriations  Subcommittees. 

Tun  know  Jjiow  generally  it  works  in  our  Jlouae  subcommittee  that 
if  .vou  arc  really  going  to  have  a  chance  to  get  something  funded 
vvh'ich  ha:>  not  been  funded, and  you  want  to  get  fund^  saved^^  raised' 
or  sfynifctliiug  like  that*  you  find  a  ch«in\piGr*  on  the  subcommittee. 

I  have*found  a  champion  on  the  subcommittee,  a  verj'  dear  friend, 
but  he  said  vury  reasonably  to  mc,  as  it  came  down  to  the  mark  up, 
"Balph^  do  you  have^any  support  for  mo  In  the  subcom|nittee?  I  do 
not'wanfc  to  bo  the  only  one  doing  this."  "         .  _ 

t  mado  a  check  and  I  liad  to  ^ay  to  him  h'onestly,  because  this  is 
what  was  i-e^juired,  that  I  could  not  find  anjone  who  would  promise 
to  support  him  in  the  subcommittees 

I  sauh  cannot  ask  you  to  do  it,"  What  I  have  suggested -to  the 
chairman  is  something  like  this, 

We  would  really  make  an  effort  to  build  up  the  kind  of  pf-cssurc, 
if  you  will,  the  kind  of  support  for  this  provision  that  would  be  re- 
quilled  to  get  it  funded. 

Then  if  wc  find  that  we  cannot  do,  with  all  of  the  effort  that  we 
hav e  nut  into  it,  then  it  is  obv  ious  finally  that  it  is  foolish  to  continue 
to  talk  about  it  as  If  it  were  going  to  happen  one  of  these  days,, just 
^becaiuse  someone  ovciluoks  it  or  something  like  that.  I  would  agree 
with  \ou  that  if  it  is  not  going  to  work,  we  will  try  something  else. 

Hklr,  Brademas.  I  appreciate  your  response  and  I  understand  it.  To 
some  extent,  it  is  a  self-ful filling:  prophecy. 

All  I  am  r^ftying  is  that  I  hear*  as  one  of  fhe  sponsors  of  that 
measure — T  do  not  think  T  havf^  a  l^tti-r  from  tlie  university  leaders 
in  tlie  Tnited  States  telling  me  in  pafafrraph  1  h?)W  financially 
pressed  wo  are  and  in  paragraph  2,  say  do  what  you  can  to  help 
get  that  appropriation  funded. 

It  Is  a  new  Congress,  y^m  will  itjcall.  We  have  new  members  on 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  certainly  on  the  ixjspective  Ap 
propriations  Subcommittees. 

I  might  suggest  tJiat  you  might  want  to  t-ake  a  new  look  at  the 
j^ituation  because  you  may  find  more  .svinpafhy.  However,  I  do  not 
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think  you  are  goiiig  tu  find  luueh  sympathy  tlietc  i£  there  is  bilcJicc 
/on  the  part  of  Ainoricxin  university  leadei^j?, 

I  just  donor  hoar  fioi^i  any  univw^itj  leader.-,  about  tins  and  that 
toll?  nie,  not  that  the\  have  given  up.  wliieli  ib  what  your  exidaiiation 
hn^  been  but  af  loasf  I  l^avo  raised  the  question. 

They  ar^^  still  uidiappy  v.ith  the  nature  of  the  iustitutional  aid 
i^nmuon  about  whiiL^thcj  were  not  \erv  enthusiabtic  when  we 
nrrefe  it.  ^  •  *  . 

T  would  rather  -rather  than  trj  to  get  some  money  under  it,  tliev 
.said  let  us  not  hotiier.  .   '  ^ 

Jfr.  Ilrrrr.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  bo.  :Mr.  Bradenms.  Money  is 
iiionry  and  I  thinic  whate\er  was  said  about  institutional  aid  at  that 
time,  this  i^  rtcogni/A'd  by  out  people  a^  beins;  a  source  of  \erv  real 
he  p.  ,  "  ; 

If  yon  do  not  mind  a  little  talk  about  politics,  let  me  tell  vou 
i^oniethiujr  about  niy  constituency  nroblcm?. 

^Ve  have  iu-niitutious  and  tJiev  are  public*  inbtitutious  which 
n?<"nivMhey  are  Stati-otieuted.  I  do  i^ot  know  auv  of  them  reallv 
whu-h  ha«  mt  buih  tip  a  networh  of  influence  in  regard  to  the  State 
Icg^lature  l>(vau-c  that  i^  ^\]iere  their  big  appropriations  come  from. 

I  have  o\yiiieaui  -ome  of  our  people  talking  about.  They  Icnow 
what  ahnnni  tu  -'.  ihl  Uf  .-.ec  the  chairman  of  the  Appri^priations  Com- 
nnttee  they  know  what  ugejit  rv.^ioa  to  talk  to  legislatoiS  imd  that 
type  of  thing. 

llowe\er,  <vh(u  we  ask  them  to  talk  to  congressman  on  some  na- 
j  iumii]  junttrr,  we  get  rome  coo]jenifion  all  light,  but  the  cooperation 
18  not  what  T  a<iked  for. 

T  beg  them.  "Give  jne  >our  fii^t  team,  get  this  region  into  gear^ 
Avitli  the  Couirre.xs  Ijoeaubc  we  have  a  real  emergency  here." 

The  PrcMdnit  will  sit  down  and  write  an.uhv»itical  letter  to  evei-v 
member  of  Ins  delegation. 

Tf  it  happens  to  bo  the  ^"ni^er-ity  of  I^Iinnesota,  the  T'niveri^itv 
of  Alinne-oti  dtleiratif^i  will  get  one  letk-r  apiere  because  that  15?  all 
w^e  have  in  tliat  State.  . 

In  Indiana,  fro.m  (he  University  of  Indiana  and  Purdue,  vcu 
woidd  get  two  letters,  'J'hat  U  not  exactlv  a  flood.  T  would  not 
\  exneet  von  to,  U>  tran«;fi.\'ed  by  it. 

^fr.  T^ianKHvs.  What  about  the  univei>if\  facnltv?  Have  thev  no 
)nf<Mv-t  in  monev  coming  to  the  miiver^ity? 

yi'.  Tfcrrr.  ISh.  Bradema*?'.  I  was  a  professor  for  17  years  and  I 
tell  you.  tlif»  sr-iKirntion  betwwn  the  ])rofe^soi>i  and  tlio  'administra- 
tion      what  tin  Consfitiition  -av>  it  .-.hnuld  be  with  separation  of 

}U\  Ba\^(rMAs.  Let  me  go  on  to  my  other  (wo  quci^tions.  1\make 
(In-'  olw^'rvhtion  before  T  make  tjie  next  qnestion,  not  unrelated  to 
w]»J»t  yon  inst  «:aid. 

Ynn  I'lidv-  wo  1  "'^r  a  l'»t  o^  tal^  abo!»f  fh^t  there  is  not  much  mpnev 
avail.iblo  for  -tud(»nt  aid,  but  Mr.  ITnitt,  since  we  wrote  the  1072 
a»^f^ndmrnt.  ^hf^f*  )  b/on  an  inrroa-^  in  thn  nppropriatiouji  for  all. 
of  H,p  djrrcflv  fun  lod  F  -dernl  -tud^nt'^-aid  nroirram55  of  77  percent 

Tint  i«  not  too  bad.  That  show^  that  Coiisro<^  is  williuir  to  bo 
re^non<;;fve  where  we  really  see  and  perceive  a  need,  and  perhaps  feel 
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In  that  connection,  I  aiu  ^aipii^td  that  I  have  not  heard  any^ing 
much  about  the  BOG  program  and  the  fact  that  although  Congress 
made  available  for  197^71  academic  jear  $122  million,  the  Office  of 
Educatiou  managed  to  impend  only  §50  million,  neatly  12  of  wluch 
was  for  administrative  costs.  ^  i  o- 

During  the  current  academic  year,  ihas  have  approxnnately  ?13o 
million  of  the  total- $530  million  available,  though  unspent. 
Jlhat  is  either  a  mabsivo  deception  on  the  part  of  tlie  Olrice  of 
tlucatlon  uii  thb  Coitgrci>s  or  a  cabO  of  niabaiNc  incompetence  in 
calculating.  n,      '    n  i 

Wo  have  been  ^through  this  one  and  I  lind  myself  really  appalled^ 
by  the  situation.  I  n  v«der  why  we  have  not  heard  more  from  tlie 
hi<jher  community  of  education  about  that  particular  proHem. 

1  wpnder  If  you  cuulu  cummunt  on  It  and  gi\e  your  recommenda- 
tions of  how  we  ought  to  cepe  with  it, 

iir.  Hum.  I  would  say  X  too  am  appalled  by  aU  of  this  money 
provided  for  stmlei\t&  to  be  assisted  \vho  are  going  to  school,  not 
behig  spent.  • 

I  think  every  penny  of  it  bhoidd  be  spent.  I  do  not  wanl  to  com- 
ment much  on  tlic  Office  of  Education  because  I  do  not  want  to 
attack  it»  4.  ,   <       f  i 

At  the  same  timer,  it  iti  not  my  j>b  to  defend  it.  It  looks  as  ^ougli 
,-sometliing  has  certainly  gone  wrong  there.  .  . 

I  think  the  principal  difficulty  with  the  program  is  that  it  is  a 
delutivch  hcw  program  an  J  it  U  a  complicated  and  difticuU  program. 

I  sometimes  \vunuer>  for  instance,  if  I  would  rather  quit  waging 
than  make  out  my  income  tax  evQry  y^xt.  and  I  think  some  of  these 
students  liave  run  into  this  kind  of  thing.        ^  I 

They  do  not  really  know  niuch  al>v/at  it  and  unless  the  student 
as>ihtancc  officer  finds  thens  and  instructs  them  on  what  to  do,  they 
mnv  not  make  application.  . 

I  a«:rce  wit)i  you  that  one  point  we  arc^  to  make  to  the  subcommit- 
tee is  that  we  shouli)  Jnake  an  a P-otit^ effort  tliis  coming  year  to  make 
anm  these  moneys  are  applied  foa^  awarded  and  spud  because  It  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  about  students  needing  a.^Mstance  and  then  have 
,    students  not  use  the  assistance  provided.  ^ 

Jlr.  fBn.vPKMAS.  I  share  that.  I  know  our  chairman  of  the  sub- 
rommittee  feels  tlie  same  way.  I  was  strupk  in  that  counectionbv  your 
proposal  tliat  some  money  be  made  available,  a.s  I  understand  it,  f<^r 
administrative  purposes  'for  student-aid  prop:rums. 

It  may  wpH  be  that  the  Ofiicc  of  Kduration  has  .simplv  done  an 
Incumpetent  job  in  making  \oung  people  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  program.  ^      .  ,     ^  , 

The  potential  .students  ha\e  to  kuo»Y  about  it  but  I  know  someone 
in  my  office  made  that  kind  of  nii>calculation  in  a  campaign  of  how 
many  vote.^  I  was  going  t(/  get  in  a  certain  county,  he  wou].d  not  bo 
in  business  veiT  long. 
Ttianlc  vou  verv  much. 
:\rr,  OT'Lvitv.  Neither  would  yoiu 
^fr.  Bn\nK^r.\s,  Thnnk  you  very  much, 
Vp.  O'lTAnA.  Tliank  you  verv  much.  ISlv.  7?radoinas. 
ilr.  Hnrr.  rTnst  mii-sulmr  ^fr.  'Hrnd'^mns'  last  remark  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  one  of  the  obiectlves  of  IJ.Tl.  5471  is  to  simplify  the  stu- 
dent assistance  scheme. 
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.  ...yo"  ^iave  indicated  your  knowledge  tliafc  the  scheme  is  now  ter- 
riwy  comgies  and  yeiy  confusing  by  your  suggestion,  for  instance, 
that  we  rai^Jit  provide  S(fme  money  to  train  student  financial  assists 
aiice  atumnistrators.  .  V 

^  The  truth  of  tlie-mattcr  is,  not  even  the  student  jBnancial  admin\ 
istratoi^understaad  it,  much  less  tlie  students  oi  ^ould-be  students. 

-  «T-  *  W'tire  going  to  have  some  witnesses  who  will  sav : 

Ivcejpr  evei^thmg  essentially  the  way  it  is  and  certainly  do  not 
reduce  theiiumbfeV  oi  programs— of  any  program  that  you  are  think- 
ing of  abolishing,  restore."  . 

Maybe  letthig  them  know  thin^  are^ivailable  is  like  letting  tliem 
know  that  one  can  unaerstand.  If  he^ants  to  work  at  it  for  the 
ne^httlf  dozen  years,  he  can  nndorstana  it. 

_  However,  maybe  that  is  the  wily  il  is  with  student  assistance 
programs.  r     [V    •  . 

Maybe  we  can  come  out  with  sbnre  i^as  frW-Our  general  com- 
»n»"«y  of  associations  on  how  it  jnight  be  siiiiplified. 

m.BK.\.p^iu\s.  If  the  Chair,jH?t  might  yield  for  another  observa- 
tion Ox  tins,  pt  course,  it  not  only  tlie  awai-eijess  on  the  part  of 
the  ^tdents  of  the  programs,  but  the  schedules  that  are  put  together 
liy  tiiepifioe  of  Education  Based  on  their  calculations  and  judgments. 
.  1  f'"nk  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  they  have  been  woefully  amiss 
m  those,  too?  ■.  ■  - 

Mr.  OTIara.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  QiTE.  JiLst  ouo  pdnt,  pir.  Am  T  to  undorHtaiul  that  you  sup- 
port the  idea  of  having  BEOG  entitlement  where  the  students  would 
receu'c.thp  aniount  under  the  fonrfula  and  the  Federal  Government 
would  pick  np  the  costs? 

/^-Jl-T,*"''^  ^'^^^'^  uncontrolled  cost,  similar  to  what  we  have  in  the 
Kxl  bill.  I 

The  way  it  is  now  anybody  (lualifiss  for  the  GI  bill  and  receives 
tliat  amount.  * 
Jfr.  Hinrn  Yes.  sir. 
TAv,  0OTE.  And  you  support-that? 
lEc.  HmiT.  Yes,  sir.    '  ' 

Mr.  Qcte.  If  we  do  that,  then  we  will  never  have  the  problem  of 
•  carr^'over  again? 
"Mv.  TftnxT.  Yes,  sir. 
Iff.  O'Harj!.  Tlssnk  you  very  much, 
^fr.  Htmr.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'IIaha.  The  next  witness  will  Imj  Mr.  Charles  Kidd.  who  ob- 
vimi'Jly  IS  no  ptrangor  to  tlie  subcommittee  and  hns  appeared  Wore 
ns  on  otlier  orcnsions  and  discup-sed  higher  education  questions  with. 
mombpr<<  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Kidd  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities. 

Mr.  Kidd,  we  arc  veiy  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  OHAEIES  V.  KIDD,  EXECTJTiVE  SrCRETABY, 
ASSOCIATION  OP  AMEHOAIT  imryEIligiTIES 

^fr.  Kinn.  Thank  von  Jfr.  Cliairman.  John  Cfowlov  the  fl.<5sociatc 
executive  secretary  of  the  association  is  with  me. 
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With  your  permission*  I  would  like  to  havB  a  prepared  stotement 
inserted  into  tiuj  recurd/aud  cojnment  on  certuifi*a&pects  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  O'llara.  Without  objectiph^  the  statement  will  be  entered  in 
•  tlia  rc(X)rd  in  full  at  this  point.  You  may  proceed. 

[Tlie  statemeiit  referred:  to  follows :]  - 

Pbf^^abed  Statrmemt  of  Charles  V,  Kidd,  ExEcxn-ivs  Secbetaby, 
ASSOCIATION  or  AMmcAN  Ukivebsities 

Mr.  OhaJrnian :  My  name  is  ClJarl<»  Kidd,  and,  I  am  tcstiTriug  as  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Msoelation  ot  American  Universities.  This  ib  u 
group  of  American  universities  with  comj>*cx  progromi  vt  graduate  and 
i;]:uf<.'S:»iunal  education  and  researclu  Xhey  share  concern  ior  iuch  i>rubleius  as 
equity,/ access  and  choice  tht^t  arfe  common  to  all  liostsecondary  educational 
institutions.  In  addi^^lon,  the  effect  of  stiHl<»nt,  aid  provisions  on  graduate  and 
professional. students  is  a  i^atter  of  importance  to  l^iem.  Jnc^entally,  23  ci  tlie 
members  of  tlic  Association  are  private  and  23  are  public.  All  ot  the  public 
Institutions  are  niembt^rs  of  the  Natit/nal  Asi»ociatioi»  of  Stat^  Universities  und 
LandzQrant  Colleges. 

The  opportunity  to  comment  «in  ^our  aid  bill  is  scncerely  appreciated.  We 
are  indebted  to  yoaXot  Inttoduclng  a  bill  whl<^  has  nevv  Ideas  that  are  worthy 
of  serious  cdh»Ideration»  and  vvlilch  has  stimulated  und  tended  to  crystallzc 
fiiOtight  on  the  existing  student  aid  provl^Uma  and  changes  that  might  be 
mado  in  them.  •  .  . 

WbUo  there  has,  not  iMKfi  time  enough  to  secure  an  As??6clation  position  *>a 
H.K.  3417,  we  have  b^n  ablu  to  discutis  the  bill  among  the  various  associa 
tions,  ai»vi  to  SHs^nro  reactions  from  ^me  university  presidents,  ;?tudent  aid 
officers  find  others. 

Qii  the  basis  of  tliese  reactions,  I  can  report  that  thert  Is  general  agree- 
ment among  those  assooiatetl  witli  th^  AAU  univeioltles  that  tlie  testimony 
presented  by  Charles  SirKanders  on  belialf  of  the  Amedcaa  Council  on  Edue^ 
tion  is  cloa<e  to  the  position  that  tliby  would  take  ou  uiun^  isignif leant  Issues, 
as  X  shall  Indicate.  Let  me  mention  some  of  them,  with  the  reservation  that 
further  review  may  result  in  change  of  attitndc. 

As  generally  important  principles,  wo  believe  that: 

1.  Adequate  appYoprioUom  are  a  first  prior{ty--X  number  of  people  have 
pointed  out  that  some  changes  proposed  in  H;R.  S471  are  sound  If  the  aid  pr<y 
visions  are  fully  funded,  but  ohacceptable  i^  they  are  underfunded.  For 
an\ple,  decreased  reliance  on  loans  Is  a  sound  principle  ^nly  if  Uid  grant  and 
work  «>tud>  pr«igrams  are  adequately  funded.  As  another  eiample«  elimlna' 
tion  of  preference  for  students  with  greatest  need  from  the  work  study  pro- 
gram Is  sonnd  onl^  if  adequately  appropriations  are  made  for  the  program. 
iXo  niustrate,  data  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  the  current 
academic  year  show  that  initial  in^jHttitionil  r*,.iucctt  fcr  CTTSP  totaled  $.614 
million,  of  which  Sai%  (|.528  mUlion)  was  approved  by  regional  review 
panels*  Ilowcver,  the  dctnal  fe<leral  allocation  available  this  year  was  $2Tn 
miHion,  or  oply  51.0%  ot  prirel  approved  requests.)  There  is  widespread  re 
luctan^re  to  cut  the  Upper  limit  on  student  loans  and  to  drop  preference  for 
need>  students  under  the  work  study  programs  not  so  much  because  of  dis- 
agreement in  principle  but  becfiase  of  the  probability  that  funding  will  not  be 
at  an  adequate  level.  When  funding  Is  adequate,  tliere  would  be  more  of  a 

^  illsposltfon  to  m.^iL««.  <n  fhp  <^try>rt<nn  nronoHgd  by  the  bill.  In  short,  the  termf  of 
the  jitudent  aid  provisions  have  to  be  Judged  in  the  light  of  and  not  Ta- 
dependently  of  anticipated  funding  levels. 

2.  EstaUinhment  ot  the  principle  of  eniitlemcnt  Ut  imporiant-^M  ot  the 
rlietoric  about  entitlement  is  hypocratlcal  when  the  word  is  nsed,  but  when 
students  have  no  entitlement  in  the  sense  that  reclpleni^  of  social  purity,  or 
0,1.8,  or  tbQ  tanks  have  a  firm  statuory  contractual  right  to  pa3?mcnts.  and 
appropriations-^ are  automatically  made  adequate  to  cover  the  required  pay 

4  ment^<.- 

3.  Co9t  of  education  pattwmt^  should  ha  apjoijallc  to  in^fituUon^-'The  dis- 
tinction between  aid  to  students  and  aid  to  Jjnstltutibns  Is  a  vestige  of  an 
old  argument  that  no  longer  exists.  The  great  bulk  of  federal  aid  now  eoe.s 
to  students,  as  it  shouhh  But  for  Infititutions  ;to,  ^ve  students  a  good  edncn 
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tlnn,  iho  Institutions  tJiCmdulve**  uvud  Xundb.  Ever^  fuamUly  aided  student  ac- 
mnea  hy  a  college  or  uiih^itaUy  Imposes  a  cost  ou  tiie  inbtitVjtton,  and  these 
costs  must  be  met  i£  the  quality  of  teaching  3s  to  he  sU$tafned. 

iuruing  to  Uie  specific  student  aid ^proiiosals,  I  shall  ngT  touch  ou  every 
asp^X  of  the  bill,  but  rather  coniment  on  matters  which  on  a  first  review  of 
the  bill  seem  si^iricant  to  thus^aswicated  with  Targe  universities. 

•  BEoa's 

With  resiiect  to  BKOG'v>,  I  have  futind  general  a^jreement  that  tne  maximum 
g^V^t  ;.»vr^«*ovd  and  not  decreased,  and  that  t|.e  minimum  should 

not  bo  reduced  from  $200  to  $100.  '  \      '  -  • 

There  seems  to  be  among  represeiitatlvesi  o'f  the  xSJiTJ  Institutions  a  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  that  dcletiuii  uf  family  assets  from  the  formula  fur 
determing  tlie  expected  family  contribution  is  suund.  However,  some  uus^er vers 
advise  caution  and  urge  attention  to  the  rei,ults  of  current  studies  before  tak- 
ing thl  Ktep.  This  view  la  taken  because  .vjme  uiiivetaiUej,  have  found  that  in 
local  administration  of  aid  programs,  it  lr>  possible  and  desirable  to  take  as- 
ficrU  into  account. 

There  also  apj)ears  to  be  a  clear  coasensns,  ahhougli^  not  unanimity,  that 
removal  of  tho  one  half  cost  limitation  is  sound.  Those  who  oppose  the  re- 
moval point  out  that  in  the  absence  of  measures  to  assist  prlvat<>^  educati«m  to 
meet  the  worsening  financial  crisis  In  this  sector,  removal  of  the  half  cost 
llniitatlon  would  shift  enrbllmcnt  further  from  private  to  public  institutions. 
1  his  raises  the  point  that  the  bill,  in  a  laudable  effort  to  encourage  low  tnl- 
t.-^n,  doeg  not  contain  measures  designed  lu  assist  prhate  Institutions.  V/hiie 
the  design  of  a  plan  for  such  aid  involves  complex  and  controversial  l.^aues, 
full  consideration  of  a  structure  for  federal  aid  to  postsecondary  education 
must  encompass  the  tiutstlou  of  Xiuancial  aaai^jiunco  to  private  Institutions 

Finally,  th^rr*  is  strong  sentlmi^nt  for  reducing  the  maximum  award,  rather 
tliau  impoKlng  a  proportlonatt;  rudiiction  on  all  reclpUnts,  wlmn  funds  are  not 
adequate  to  make  full  awards.  . 

SEOO'S  , 

With  respect  to  SEOG's,  J  find  an  urgent  and  widespread  feeling  that  the 
existing  SEOG  program  should  be  retained  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  stu- 
dent aid  program,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future.  There  will  bp  strong 
opposition  to  elimination  of  the  program  as  tJie  bill  proposes.  The  Improve- 
ments In  the  program  suggested  by  the  ACBvire  widely  approved. 

The  fact  that  the  SEOG  program  as  it  exists  provides  a  means  for  Iwal  ad- 
Jnstment  to  the  needs  of  individual  students  remain  a  central  rea.sou  for  the 
retention  of  the  program  for  the  foreseeable  future/ 

FEDERAL  MKRIT  SCIIOLAnSniP  PKOGRASt 

r^^tabJIiShutent  of' a  Tede^'al  merit  scholarship  progr^im  seems  to  be  widely 
approved  In  principle,  but  I  havn  fuund  no  one  who  would  support  the  estabn 
llshment  of  smli  a  program  without  an  cxtciiNive  study  of  what  are  scon  as 
major  Problems.  I  shall  state  these  in  greater  detail  later.  Incidentally,  I  have 
found  that  the  universities  In  which  a  high  proportion  of  Federal  merit* 
Scholarship  winners  would  t-nroll  would  not  Lon^lder  endorsing  such  a  prognim 
until  more  thought  has  been  given  to  man.v  basic  questions  that  are  at  tne 
moment  unanswered.  «. 
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The  proposal  to  ransform,jthe  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  program  into  a 
blix^k  gnint  jiro^ram  glfln^  states  wide  discrfitlon  In  deciding  what  aspect  «f 
postsecondai-y  educiltlon  to  finance  has  had  a  mixed  reception.  Some  unU 
rerslty  observers  would  prefer  to  expand  the  program  as  a.  fellow-ship  pro- 
-am, and  some  wonld  require  that  the  state  programs  finance  out-of-state 
study  In  onler  to  he  eligible  for  the  federal  matching  grant.  Others  favor 
broadening  the  purposes  for  which  the  States  x'Ould  use  the  federal  grant, 
adopting  the  principle  embodied  in  If.  It  3471.  Among  Chls  group,  there  in 
general  agreement  with  the  point,  miida  In  the  ACE  testlnioiLV,  that  the  tnir- 
po«"*s  llste^  in  the  bill  need  furlher  consideration.  For  example,  it  Is  not  clear 
that  facilities  expansion  should  be  a  priority  area,  given  the  existing  ca- 
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paclty  and  the  enrt^Uiicnt  outlqok.  And  K  faqUJKTe^construqtJon  were  to 
a  priori^,  low  tuition  aii  well  an  zero  tuition  ^InsUtutions  shyuid  be  cligiU^H 
Flnalb,  tiei  erratic  and  inequiable  resulta  iirodWOT      the  iirbposed  dlstribu 
tion  formtila  haye  beeu  Avldely  ioted*  - 

I  would  polnjt  out  «ome  .prqblems  with  the  proposed  maintenaiic^  of  effort 
clause.  JEsjperience  wfltiv,  other  legisl^itlon  has  bhown  that  it  is  dlfficiiit4o 
design  maintenance  of  effort  clausej*  that  (a)  du  in  iaU  re«>nlt  injuainttnance 
of  effort,  (b>  do  not  distort  state  expenditure  patterns,  and^{cj  avoid  pena-^ 
if  King  states  which,  already  have  largo  aiiiiruiiriationa  for  targeted  prograinti.  ^ 
For  example,  over  half  of  the  estimated  total  of  $456  million  in  State  stu 
dent  in  1074-7(5,  53. percent  ($245  million)  i^vill  be  Xcw  Xork, 

Pennsylvania  and  Illinol;*.  Xhey  would  have  to  continue  to  increa:Se  their  al 
ready  large  prograujs  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  n^aUhing  funds,  whUe  many 
States  Could*  become  eligible  by  simply  establishing  a  ibtudent  grant  program  ur 
by  IncrensinS  a  small  one, 

I  would  prefer  to  offer  some  positive  ideas  on  how  such  programs  coijld  be 
^vorkcd  out,  but  time  has  not  ^nnltted  tlils. 

SPKCIAl*  SERVICES 

Among  the  couimentators  from  AAU  uidversities,  tliere  ha&  been  gent;ral 
cojrjcurrence  <\ith  the  e^iuiiy  gf  adding  veterans  to  the  sJPecial  aervlve  programs 
and  <if  considering  as  dlsadvaniaged  thv^su  ^students  v\iLh  inadequate  ability  in 
KngUsh.  This;  a w>roval  in  prihcii>le  isjemiiered  by  the  apprehension  that  in 
priiclice  the  aathoilzation  level  may  be  inadeauate,  and  that  actual 

appropriations  may  be  so  low  that  services  tu  tliost  currently  eligible  niny  l»e 
reriuted,  Furthvr  Jitudy  of  the  ef fcxto  of  the  propuijed  amendments  Is  necei«>arj 
before  a  firm  position  can  be  taken.  ^  •  ' 

XOAX  PHOOnAMS  " 

Txirning  to  tlie  propu^ed  changes  In  the  student  loan  programs,  tljere  Is  an 
unambiguous  and  ULuuilmuus  view  among  ilit^  AAt  repre:>entatlve3  vuth  svhoni 
I  have  talked  that  the  law  should  continue  to  permit  Institutions  to  be  lend- 
ers under  the  J^iSL  program,  bwt  U»at  j^ply  institutions  uhlch  meet  oiittatory 
criteria  8houI^,be  eligibly  as  lenders.  The  ACE  icatlmuhy  presenf^  the  cai^e 
for  this  In  some  detail,  and  others  will  amplify  the  case  later. 

On  the  proposal  to  place  basic  responsibility  on  State  loan  guarantee 
agencies,  some  observers  have  made  the  further  point  that  It  may  not  be  real- 
istic to  expect  that  csery  state  will  In  fact  establish  a  guaranted  loan  organi- 
Ziltlpn  it  the  federal  government  moves  out 

The  general  tendency  of  tlie  loan  provisions  to  reduce  reliance  of  students 
on  luami  iii  generally  accepted  a»  demrable  In  prln'-U*le  H'j^evvr,  there  are 
aarnlngH  from  a  iuifabtf  of  universities  Umt  thi^  Is  ^u^l  accomplished  n«^t  by 
settling  ceilings  oa  the  total  amount  of  federal  loans  that  a  student  may  take 
out,  but  by  providing  a  sensible  ami  vsell  Xluaoced  grant  and  work-study 
program.  There  Is  tiie  further  point  that  a  low  ceiling  for  loans  to  students 
who  proceed  ^o  graduate  and  professional  schools  niay  be  more  of  a  barrier 
than  a  protection. 

The  proppsiil  lo  eliminate  Urn  KDSI*  prOKram  is  flagged  in  the  ACE  testi- 
mony as  being  ^iremature,  and  this  is  the  jircvallng  sentiment  iunong  the  major 
universities. 

With  n^'jpcct  to  all  of  the  Issues  liuulted  in  revision  of  the  loan  programs, 
there  is  A  general  belief  that  it  would  be  wise  to  pay  careful  attention  to  al- 
Jernatlvo  propasals  developed  by  the  Carnegie  Council  and  the  National  As- 
.  soclation  oif  Student  Financial  Ai<l  Administrators  and  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment by  ihe  Consortium  on  Financing  Higher  Education. 

^'ORK  STUDY 

I  have  heard  nothing  bnt  concurrence  with  the  terms  of  the  bill  relating  to 
,the  work  study  program,  with  the  exception  uf  the  two  rti^ervatlons  CAprtsssed 
'in  the  ACE  testimony.  Thit  Is,  the  authorization  levels  are  too  low  to  meet 
existing  and  future  xieeiU,  and  it  Is  probably  premature  to  eliminate  preference 
for  students  lu  greater  tinanclal  need.  " 
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1NSTITU1'I0*VAL  AD:«INI$TKATIVE  COST  BEINBUBSEMENT^ 

In  vunnectlon  N\ith  .the  gc^/ic^if  iirovli^luns,  there  Is  wlUuijiirend  concurrence 
that  BKOGii  bhuuld  be  in  tins  haiM  fur  detennaing  the  3  percentlnstitutionnl 
cost  reimliuruemont  tut  adnanUtering  student  aid  programjj,  and  that  a  5  iicr- 
ceiit  reimburseinLnt  \>uufd  tu  retiuired  to  mett  co&ts.  Amjile  experience  demon- 
strateb  that  it  cost  money  on  tiie  campuses  to  administer  the  BEOG  pro- 
gram even  though  it  is  not  a  "campus  based"  progrnm. 

There  is  general  umcurrence  witJ)  ihe  terms  of  tlie  disclosure  and  retund 
pro^ibii^ns,  but  thcftc  xalse  su^-h  complicated  questions,  tliut  it  can  not  yet  be 
said  that  tljoy  are  compietoly  satisfactory, 

XJiC  bill  Preburibes  certAla  priority  tasks  for  NIE.  Without  commenting  on 
thu  Urgency  of  thu  ta^k^  stated  In  the  statute,  the  deslnt^biUty  of  setting  de- 
tailed program  i^rioLllie^  in  law  has  been  questioned.  It  might  be  possible  to 
have  SiE  work  ou  questions  Ahleh  the  Congress  coHuiders  most  urgent  by 
suLh  a  means  aj>  writing  sUyng  report  languagcy  thereby  avoiding  putting 
^tjiis  year*3  priorities  in  permanent  legislation.  \ 

'  UXDEKGEADT/ATS  FEDEKAL  MERIT  SCIIOLAKSlUP 

I  should  like  tu  make  some  remarks  on  the  concepjkr^of  a  federal  merit 
iicholarship  program.  ,  /  *  '  \ 

A  national  merit  beholarshlp  program  financed  from  federal  funds  is  in 
;-rIi.vii.Iv  .u.  attr»n,:i\t  UUn,  Xhe  basic  principle  jscmcsX^o^e  that  the  nation  v 
yught  tu  eniiUfe  that  the  niust  intelligent  >uung  {leople  are  able  to  develop 
their  tulenu»  to  tiie  XiiUust  Jin  the  interest  of  the  nation.  In  addition^  there  is 
the  bUooUi^i.al  .^^mbuUe  recognition  that  the  nation  recognizes  and  honors 
merit.  In  tlie  course  vl  the  never  ending  search  to  find  the  best  balance  be- 
trteeu  re\.ugnliion  vt  cAceilence  and  equality  of  treatment,  the  imperative  need 
to  tcdiice  iaeqiiiiut:^  thruughuut  the  edueatlonal  structurjms  led  to  a  shgUcing 
of  the  si-vd  to  rcc'O^ni^e  merit.'  Accordingly,  there  are  gotnl  reasons  for  en- 
dorsing the  pfiiicipie  uf  national  merit  scholurbhlps  fvr  undergraduates.  They 
iiave  long  been  provided  hv  the  federal  government  at  the  graduate  level,  and 
this  provides  a  precedent  for  extension  to  undergraduates. 
.  IIo\^e\cr.  etvn  the  brief  time  available  for  consideration  of  the  proposal  has 
brought  to  the  surface  a  number  of  Issues  whiejbi  range  fr*/m  filndamcntal 
questions  of  purpose  to  ndmlnistrativrc  matters. 

Xhe  proposiil  raUts  a  number  of  problems  of  equity.  What  weight  should 
be  given  to  the  duir^e  that  the  existing  national  tests  are  culturally  biased 
If  they  are  bmsed,  how  serious  a  deficiency  is  tliat  If  the  goal  Is  npt  to  en« 
sure  equality  of  access  but  to  select  persons  with  clearly  exceptional  Intel* 
lectiial  %)lUty?  Would  there  be  systematic  bias  against  the  poor  and  cul- 
turally deprived  or  nut?  If,  so,  hoW  serious  Is  this  deficiency?  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  systeniatiu  cultural  bias,  built  into  the  tests.  How  seriously  thcMi 
should  be  taken  depends  on  tlie  imrpose  of  the  program.  We  do  not  view 
qae?tioit<»  of  this  ^vrt  as  technical  matters  to  he  decided  administratively. 
Xhe  answers  to  them  are  related  Ifi  a\  fundamental  way.  to  uhat  the  program 
is  supposed  to  do.  We  have  not  yet  Imd  the  opportunity  to*  have?  a  full  de- 
bate on  the  issues.  ^  *• 

The  relationship  between  need  and  merit  as  criteria  for  eligibility  Is  a 
question  common  to  many  scholarship  programs.  On  the  one  haad^  one  can 
dofeiul  a  merit  based  scholarship  program  which  docs  not  take  need  into  ac- 
cuunt.  Xlils  is  done  in  the.  existing  federal  graduate  fellowship  programs.  Xlie 
principle  invoked  is  that  the  gbal  Is  to  attract  the  most  able  regardless  of 
^^M*»v4Xi^  resources.  Xhls  seemQ.  less  defensible  at  the  undergraduate  level.  One 
uui  go  in  the  opponite  direction,  and  anard scholarships  to  the  m*ji>t  merltorlons 
provided  they  arc  also  the  most  needy.  Xhla  is  the  principle  written  into  the 
bill. 

However,  llmitifig  the  eligibility  for  merit  scholarships  to  those  eligible  for 
a  BEOG  raises  another  qaestion  of  basic  purpose.  For  example,  assume  that 
the  basic  purpose  is  to  ensure  that  all  of  academically  most  talented  young 
persons  are  not  barred  by  lack  of  money  from  attending  the  educational  in 
stftutlons  that  will  most  effectively  help  them  develop  their  talents.  If  this 


is  the  puQ)ose»  thenJfciJiHl  «eema  deflSlent  because  there  will  be  many  stu 
dents  with  outijtanaiDg  in>tentlal  wh<5  a^;  ligilile  for  a  BEOG  becauS-e  family 
income  is  a  few  dollars  to  aP  few^  thousalid  dollars  above  the  cut-off  level  for 
eligibility.  let  thousands  uf  these  studeiits  and  their  famiUes  are  clearly  un 
able  to  affurd  the  tyiw  of  education,  that  \\ould  enable  the  students  to  secure 
tlie  education  that  will  enable  them  to  develop  their  talents  most  effectively 
X  generouj*  full  scholarship  for  thuse  who  are  mo^t  needy,  but  not  even  a 
basic  grant  to  those  who  fall  above  the  BKOG  eligibility  cut  off  generate? 
anomalies  that  should  be^worked  out.  Meshing  need  jmd  merit  in  a  scholar 
ship  OP  fellowship  program  Is  a  notoriously  tricky  task,  and  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  has  not  resolved  the  problem.  , 

Then  there  la  the.  quest  ion  of  the  distribution  of  students  among  institutions. 
When  the  intellectually  most  able  fraction  of  high  school  seniors  are  given, 
the  OMiortunity  ,to  go  to  any  college  or  university  that  they  choo^,  the 
chances  are  that  a  high  projiortion  of  them  will  elect  a  public  or,private  col 
lege  or  university  that  has  an  outstanding  reputatiun  for  providing  aij  educn 
iloa  witb  a  high  academic  standard.  While  this  may  be  sound,  some  guestions 
can  be  raiseti.  For  example,  should  the  academlcaUy  brightest  students  be 
concentrated  in  relatively  few4astltutlon|fand  in  a  few  parts  of  the  country? 
.  .-Becislons  od  tlie  sUe  of  theprogram  relate  to  nrnny  issues  otKer  than  |he 
budgetary  uiies.  Should  a  very  small  cut  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ability  scale 
bo  eligible,  or  sliould  the  program  provide  broader  opportunities?  The  bill 
wvuld  provide  abuUt  50»000  to  100,000  scholarships  at  any  one  time  (assura 
iiig  $2,000  per  year  to  M,000  Per  year  average  scholarships  and  an  approprla 
lion  of  $200  miUion).  This  would  mean  new  awards  of  about  12,000  to 
25,000  per  year.  We  are  unable  to  say  without  further  study  whetlier  this  is, 
In  fact,  a  reasotmble  Juwl-  For  example, 'we  raise  the  question  whether  a 
§200  million  merit  scholarship  program  is  in  reasonable  scale  with  a  .5000  mil 
lion  BOG  program.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  bbnie  In  mind  that  e^ch 
merit  schoiarshlp  would  finance  a  numbe^  of  BEOG  payments— perhaps  5  to 
7,  Ihere  in  an  obvious  problem  of  b.alanUiig  broader  access  encouragement  of 
excellence.    '  •  '  c  ..^ 

The  terms  of  tlie  bill  which  set  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  apparently 
need  further  thoughL  The  ma.ximum  grant  ttould  cuver  all  expenses  a^^oCiated 
with  the  students  education,  but  would  ignore  many  student  resources  The^ 
.  jna.ximuii^ grunt  would  be  limited  to  the  total  cost  minus  the  family  contrlbu 
tion  andBasic  Grant  Award.  Any  sttfdent  who  received  a  State  Scholar- 
ship, outside  award,  G.  I.  Bill  benefits,  etc.,  could  receive  those  benefits*  in 
excess  of  their  total  edu<;ational  cost.  Thus,  the  masjmum  grant  would  allow 
some  students  to  live  in  luxury  while  other  students  struggle  to  meet  the 
bare  necessities  of  being  able  to  obtain  their  education.  Further,  the  kind  of 
students  the  law  Intends  to  serve  are  already  bping  served  substantially  by 
outside  agencies.  Many  award  donors  provide  outside  scholarships  to  stu, 
dents  primarily  on  the  basis  of  merit.  These  are  the  sarao  students  who  would 
be  served  under  the  proposed  bill  and  thus  we  have  a  concentration  of 
awards  from  outside  agencies  and  the  Federal  government  Old  a  very  llmftea 
number  of  students  at  the  expense  of  all  others.  It  may  be  that  such  problems 
can  be  solved  by  rewording  of  the  appropriate  clauses,  but  there  ha5  not  yet 
been  time  to  «ee  whether  this  is  possible. 

Given  the  attractiveness  of  the  general  principle  of  merit  scholarships  and 
the  clear  difficulties  that  appear  when  an  effort  is  made  to  Present  a  specific 
proposal,  at  least  two  courses  of  action  Fan  be  suggested.  The  first  is  to  put 
a  study  provision  in  the  bill  requiring  a  report  to  Congress  on  a  merit  scholar 
Mhlp  Ian  within  a  given  period.  The  second  is  to  initiate  a  program  on  a  small 
wale  in  4xn  experimental  mode  so  that  problems  can  be  studied  in  the  context 
of  an  oiJ^ratlng  program.  Both  might  be  done. 
All  of  the  foregoing  comments  on  the  bill  are  made  with  a  sense  of  ap- 
^  preciation  for  the  presentation  of  a  concrete  proposal  which  ha«,  as  often 
happens,  stimulated  thought  and  the  preparation  of  concrete  altemallves 
when  the  terms  of  the  bill  appear— at  least  on  the  basis  of  the  conslderatlop 
that  has  been  *given  to  it  to  date— le.<js  than  fully  satisfactory, 

*^  Mr.  KiDD.  First,  Mr,  Chairman,  wo  arc  indebted  to  you  for  intro- 
duGiqg  A  bill  which  sots  forth  ideas  that  are  woiihy  of  serious 
^  ^^nsideration. 


«     "     '   '  o 
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f  Tlus  1ms,  I  think,  galvani?ied  action  and  tliouglit  on  the  part  of  n 
number  of  groups  and  it  will  certainly  contiiUute  to  the  structure 
of  a  constructive  bill. 

•  What  I  shall  say  is  not  an  official  pobitiun  of  tlie  Association  of 
American  Universities  bccaubc  the>  siuip];y  ha\e  uot  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  through  the  ratification  pruce^.^  to  define  an  official 
position. 

V  However,  I  have  talked  with  a  number  b£  people  and  can  report 
where  tliere  seems  to  be  a  consensub  find  uJiere  tliere  ai>pc.i;ti  to  be 
aifferencos.         <  •  . 

The  first  point  I  \\oidd  make  ih  that  attitudes  tu^^urdb  tha  Jiumber 
of  provisions  of  the  bill  depend  dn  anticipated  le\els  of  funding. 

i  thmk  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  djecrcaseil  reliance  on 
loaa^  M-ouId  be  sound  but  that  is  actually  practical  only  if  the  grant 
and  the  work-study  i)rograms  arc  adequatelv  funded. 

I  think  the  same  g6cs  for  the  elinimatiGn  of  the.  preference  for 
ftiu{ents;ivith  greatest  need  under  the  woik-btudy  program  whicluis 
111  principle  sound.  TJien  again,  it  depeiuU  un^'the  availabihtyiof 
atlequate  appropriations.  *  '  •  V 

^i^othev  jrQnin-ril  p^inciple,  I  would  reiterate  what  was  said?  a 
little  eui-her.  lhat  is,  I^ound  widespread  Mippuit  for  the  principV 
of  entitlement.  ,  ^  ^ 

^       •Finally-  a*?  a  general  provision,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  distinction 
^      behveen  aid  to  students  and  institntional  suppoit  is  the  vestige  of  an 
old  argument  tliat  no  longer  exists.  The  great  Lulk  of  the  Federal 
money  goes  to  needy  students  and  to  the  Federal  programs.  It  is 
^  recognixcd  that  is  the  wiiy  it  ought  to  be.  However,  if  institutions 
9  •         are  to  give  sl^udents  a  good  education,  the  iiibtitutions  themscheb 
neecWfunds.  The  idea  that  has  been  xpres.^e  dof  using  the  adrainis^ 
trative  allowance  for  this  purpose  may  be  an  iipproach  to  a  resolution 
of  that  question.* 

Turnuig  to  the  specific  programs,  I  found  widespread  agreement 
that  tlie  maxim]im  pught  to  be  increased  rather  tlmn  decreased  under 
"^^^^  that 'the  miniimun  .>lionld  not  be  reduced  from 
"  $200  to  $100.  ^         v/^  * 

^  With  respect  to  the  BEOG.  the  fundamental  problem  is  the  rn- 
^  tionale  the  EEOG  granted  it.^elf.  The  $1100  figure,  I  think,  is  rccoff- 
niml  as  being  a  fairly  arbitrary  level. 

T  have  found  geneml  agreement  that  the  deletion  of  family  a.ssets 
from  tiie  formula  determining  the  famih  contribution  i.s  a  sound 
idea.      '  '  f 

I  found  frorn  a  number  of  campuses  that  it  is  poi^sible  to  take 
^  assets  liito  account  on  the  campus  in  a  realistic  way  that  docs  not 
generate  the  anomalies  and  rigidities  that  you  get  wlien  familv 
n^^ets  ar6  writton  into  a  national  formula.  "I  tluiA  fiiis-argues  for  ah 
^lemnnt  of  flexibility  on  the  campus,  as  far  as  taking  assets  into 
account  is  concemod. 

T  found  wide  agreement  but  not  unanimity,  for  the  elimination  of 
the  Jmlf  cr,^t  provision.  Tho.se  who  oppose  Uie  removal  point  out 
the  rapidly  worsening  financial  situation,  the  removal  of  the  Imlf- 
tJiat  m  the  absence  of  measures  to  assist  private  education  to  meet 
cost  limitation  will  tend  to  shift  enrollment  from  private  to  .public 
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iiiistitulioiis  and  furtli*:uJlitlSinger  UiefiiianJal  iitatu^     a  aub^tantial 
munber  of  institution^  *         *  ; 

.  Ilus  i-aitoto  the  point-that  tlie  bill,  in  a  laudable  effort  cu  encourage 
low  Juitiun,  not  contain  measurei>  designed  to  Vi^i^i  private 
in&titutions.  The  de:5ign  of  a  plan  to  give  aid  to  the  private  institu 
^ionb  iU\ol\ei>  couadLx  and  cuntroverbial  ij)bues  and  i*  \vould  sCen). 
to  xia  tliut  a  coniX>rci*cn;;>ive  loalc. at  student  aid  ajl|fiot>t  forccb  coubidei 
atibn  of  the  total  structure  for.Federal  aid  to  pu&tbccundary  educa 

•fion*  ^ 

Sg.  far  ai>  SEOG'^  ponccrnfed,  I  find  widespread  feeling  tliat 
the  existing  program  ^^Itoald  be  retained  ao  a  part  of  the  program  fo^" 
tho  foreseeable  future.  There  would  be  strong  opi>osAtion  to  the 
eliininaticn  of  the  program  at  this  time. 

Tlie  fact  tliat  tlie  SEQG  program  as  it  exists  provides  a  means 
for  local  adjustment  for  the  needs  of  indl\ldual  student^s,  a^  in  the 
case  of  the  afebct  question,  remains  an  ebbentlal  rcaoon  for  the  retcn 
tion  of  the  program  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  comment  a  little  later  on  the  merit  fellowohip  pro 
gtuni  if  I  might.  Aja  ouc  inter^ting  preliminai-j]  reaction  to  thU 
proposal,  I  find  tliut  the  uniwi-bitles  at  wludi  a  high  projjortion  of 
tlio?^  Federal  merit  scholar&lJp  ulnnerb  would  emoll  \\ould  not 
enJorhe  a  program  of  thib  sort  until  a  lot  juoce  thought  has  been 
given  to  a  munber  of  basic  questions. 

Wifli  lespect  to  ihu  in-oposcd  changes  in  the  SSIG  program,  sonie^ 
unlversities/I  found,  clid  prefer  to  e.\tend  the  program  as  it  is,  as 
feHotVslilp  progiaiu,  and  nut  extend  the  u^e  tu  other  x^rogianis  \\itlun 
the  State.  ine>*  feel  that  the  SSIG  pro\en  to  bo  a  productive  pvu- 
grara^  and  thtt  It  should  be  i^taincd  as  i>.  Hiey  al^o  pt^int  out  Jfiat 
new  programs  ai-e  always  difficult  to  initiate. '  Tliey  \yould  pj^efei 
dimply  to  e.xpand  the  authoiixation  and  ha\e  a  Fpderal  piugiaiu  |oi 
aid  to  State  <^cholrtiship  programs.  '      .  ,  / 

Othoiis,  wlio  appear  to  be  in  a  minoiity*  fa\.or  broadening  t^e  pui- 
po;ses  for  which  the  States  could  use  the  Federal  grant  on  i^ie  priu; 
eipal  embodied  in  If.K.  3i71,       ^        ♦     i        *       ^  * 

The  quest iun^  that  have  been  raised  about  the  purposes  for  wliiji 
tlic.SSIG  fipih  could  lio  spent  under  the  bill  a.->  it  is  Writb?ji  seem 
fj^irly  cognt  For  example*  it  is  not  clear  to  many  people  that  facili- 
ties exi^ansion  shoidd  be  a  prioilty  area.  gl\eii  the  existing  cax>aclt\ 
and  tho  enrollment  ojntloolc. 

There  un\f  lie  mattoi-s  within  tho  States  otlicr  than  thohe  listed  in 
the  bill  that  4\re  ^Kurthy  of  consideration  tlirou^^h  a  Federal  matdiuig 
grant  program.  Foi  example  the  State  giant  s3stem  on  a  large  scale 
such  as  proposed  in  the  bill  might  .ser^e  to  encouiage  the  important 
rao\ement  in  the  States  toward  aid  to  vri\  ate  institutions  which  wij?h 
to  retain  low  tuition.  Federal  matching  grants  to  encourage  the 
States  to  develop  their  own  individual  plans  for  aid  to  piitate  insti- 
tutions cotdd  be  vciy  influential. 

On  a  technical  point.  I  feel  there  arc  some  problems  with  the 
jnaintenancc  qfl*ort  provi^^ion  in  tho  hill.  I  will  not  go  into  those. 

TTnder  special  ser\ice^  programs,  the  TETO  programs,  I  find  gen- 
<?.ral  api)roval  of  the  idea  of  extending  ro\ei«^e  to  \eterans  and 
considering  a^  disadvantaged  students,  who  ha\e  difficulties  witli 


Englislu  The^ai)prov\tl  In  i>iiuciple  is  tunipetcd  bj  the  reality  that 
the  ^1*25  liiillion  authorkatlotu^my  hot  be  adequate  to  cover  tliese 
acUUtJoiial  groupb  without  cutting  batk  on  the  i^ei  vitel;  now  available 
la  tho^e  who  arc  eligible.  ^ ,  ' 

-  Turmlig  fo  the  liropuscd  changes  in  the  student  loan  program, 
I  fiiul  oJiaaibi^juoUa  andf  unaninibuia,  bnougly  lield  >iews  by  reprc-  ^ 
^cuCiitive:>  opf  the  univtjrblties?  that  the  law  bliould  continue  to,  permit  * 
uistittition:?  to  bo  lquder:>  under  the  FISL  program  but  this,*  should' 
.be  extended  «»n1y  in  WiKtitutimib  wtitch  Uicet  strict  statutory  criteria.. 
Charle^  Samidcrs  presen^d  ACE  testimony  to  tliib  effect  and  otherb 
will  present  the  C£^e  for  this  in  greater  detail.      *  * 

The  general  principle 'that  less  reliance  of  students  on  loans  is 
j^und  is  generally  ftcceptable  in  principle*  '  •  , 

*  IIo v\  t  M  r,  I  heard  waruingo  ifonUi  uumbci  of  unl versitfes  tliat  thia 
i^  l>eLt  acci.iiipli.>hed  not  by  bcttlifg  ceijingb  on  the  total  amount  of 
Fedcpil  loaiV3,  but  by  providing  a  sensible  and  well  fmanced  grant 
and  work-i?tudy  program. 

With  rc^|)ecc  to  all  of  the  coniplex  l\^TIeb  iinohed  in  the  loan  pro- 
grauK  thh  i.i  one  r,rux  in  which  I  am  certainly  not  expert. 

lb)W(  *  tr.  I  ha\c  fuuhd  widespread  convictionb  that  the  committee 
would  Ik^  WiJ  a^j[\i^^d  to  pay  careful^  .attention  to  the  alternatives 
pro\Me»l  by  the,  CVina*^ne  CoiniLi^^ion^and  the  iSatiomU  Association 
of  b'lu  It  at  FIiKUicial  Aid,*  Adnnnj.stratora  and  to  tho^e  being,  devel- 
oped by  tJic  Cousortitun  on  Ili.^hcr  Education.  ' 

On  \  rale  htudv,  I  have  heard  nothlijg  but  concurrence  witli  the 
toriii-^  of  tiy»  bill  relating  to  the  wxnk-study  progrijms>  wif.h  two 
re.-eruition/.  The^^e  ore,  that  tjie  authorization  lev$jl  is  too  I9W  to 
:>itct  c\:>^ln:^  and  futuic  utvih.  and  It  ib  probably  premature— for 
'•oa-  »n-  I  -u-gisttd  -to  elhniuate  prefcrenco  for  btudcnts  in  greater 
financial  need. 

r  foiiiid  general  cuncauentc  with  the  pajmcnr  of  the  Jninijiyim 
wairc  to  >tudrnf^.  Ar;^nuuont^  against  paying  below  the  nnivhnum 
V  .i;ro  -eem  to  be  the  tinw  lu  tlio.^o  ad\ancetl  back  in  lOlOjji  iho  days 
of  John  R.  roramons.  All  of  the  btandard  arguments  agauist  pay- 
Hicnt  >f  any  niluirnuiii  wajjje  uhatever  have  been  advanced  to  juslify 
paynidit  of  Icks  than  the  minimum  wage  io  students.  In  short,  I 
thini:  there  is  no  iva^on  at  all  in  equity  and  logic  to  not  apply  the 
minimum  wage  fo  stHident«J. 

You  La\e  had  tc>{Iaion,\  on  tlip  inbtitutioual  leimbui'semcnt  for  the 
co>t  of  adinluK^tciIng  student  aid  programs.  Expoiit-nco  has  shown 
that  BEOG  s  co.t  n.-:utv  to  administer,  and  that  the  BEOGs  should 
be  coimtod  injthe  ha«e  for  cd.^t  reiihbursement. 

Thi^  -imple  approach  to  the  costs  generated  by  student  aid  pro- 
grnm«{  includjn^  jjidueach  progi *xmbr  tutoiijig  for  minorities  and 
"pC'^ial  coui'se^Jjmfrht  be  an  acceptable  way  to  meet. the  institutional 
co5?ts  that  are  ine\  itably  involved  in  a  large  program  this  for  di.sad- 
vantairod  stntlents. 

With  respect  to  NXE,  tlie  I^ill  prescribed  certain  priority  tasks. 
Without ^<;6mmen ting  on  tlia  urgency  of  thobo  tasks,  I  have  heard 
some  ^^oTnments  that  it  is  not  dcbirablc  to  write  detailed  program 
priorities  into  law. 

It  might  be  possible  to  have  XIE  work  on  questions  that  the  com- 
mittee ?ee«5  as  first  priority  without  writing  into  legislation  what 
appear  to  bo  the  highest  items  on  the  agenda  for  this  Vear. 


lii  Cunduding,  I  wuuM  like  tu  make  some  remarks  about  tlie^u- 
ijxtpv  Qt  the  Federal  felluft&hip  progranA  a:^  prosposed  in  the  bill. 

Xhis  is  an  attractive  idva.  In  principle,  the  Nation  ou^ht  /o  m^re 
that  the  inost  intelligent  >oung,  people  are  able  devqjop  their 
talentij  to  the  fullest  m  the  interest  of  the  Ifation.  ; 

Xh.oro  is  a  bubstantia.l  i^yiabollc  recognition  wheh  the  bnghtest 
voung  students  are  bingled  out  for  national  recognition.  ' 

I  t^lieve  myself  there  has  been  some  bwing  away  from^he  prni- 
tjipl'o^f  x*€fC0gni2;ing-nierit  - 

However  there  are  problemt,  of  equity,  "^^hat  weight  ought  to  be 
mven  tu  the  allegation  whicli  iii  probably  ^  hat  there  is  a  cultural 
bias  built  into  the  existing  testf  . 
,  It  they  are  biased  liow  serious  a  deficA  -.^^  is  this  if  the  xule  is 
fccrve  .pel-bons  witli  clear  exceptional,  intellectual  ability?  We  look 
not  to  injure  a  quality  t>f  access  and  a  general  floor  of  access  but  to 
look  on  this  not  as  a  technical  testing  matm''  but  as  a  questiou  of  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  legislation.         *  .   ^  ' 

On  anotlicr  point  the  relati^  e  emphasis  on  need  and  merit  ^as 
criteria  of  eligiuAlity  is  a  problem  that  has  to  be  decided  in  connec- 
tion witli  all  schol^i-ship^ograras.  v  f 

Aforit  nlone  is  tlie  criti.rion  uqder  many  programs.  But  one  can  go 
isi  another  iyrjrctiuu  and  award  .scholarships  to  tlie  most  meritorious 
pro\idcd  that  they,  are  also  the  most  needy.  That  is  the  position 

taken  in  the  bill.  "\       *  .  ^  ,  r  -r»Ti/^/-» 

However,  this  limitation  of  r'/.gibility  to  those  eligible  for  a  BEOCr 
nuM->  fuiother  quehtlon  of  ba&Ic  purpose.  I^r  example  assiune  that 
the  <  'arpo.bC  ib  to  .injure  that  all  of  the  academically  most  talented 
I)ens.iis  hhould  jarred  by  lack  of  nioney  irom  the  institutions 
Umt  can,  help  theift  develop  their  talents  most  effectively. 

,  if  tliat  is  the  purpobC,  the  bill  then  seems  'somewhat  deficient  be- 
c-n«t-o  there  would  be  many  student^j  with  outstanding  academic 
ability  who  would  not  be  elij[rible  for  BEOG  and  for  a  scholarship 
In^niuVe.  family  income  is  a  few  dollai*s  or  a  few  tliousftnd  over  the 

Tens  of  thousantl^  of  very  brifjht  students  will  fall  above  the 
eii^ibihty  le.yel  for  BEOG,  and  they  are  clearly  not  able  to  afford 
tile  incmev  fox  th6  institution^  which  would  do  them  the  most  good. 

the  geuerous  full  fellow&hip  for  those  who  are  eligible  for  a 
BEOG  but  not  e\en  tiie  ba5ic  grant  for  those  who  fall  jiist  above 
thf^  BEOG  eUjiibilit>  cutoff  generates  an  anomaly  that  can  probably 
be  taken  carij^of  through  careful  revision  of  the  eligibility  provisions 
no\y  in  the  mil  .  .       i.  • 

Tills  mixtiiri)  of  merit  and  need  in  felloAVhlnp  programs  is  a  iiotori- 
ounly  tridcy  problem  to  solve,  l)ut  I  dare  say  it  coidd  be  worked  out. 

Then  there  are  problems  that.ha*'Q^,^en  raisd  with  me  about  the 
size  of  tlio  progrf^m.  The  bill  would  .iflcpvide  50,000  to  100,000  schol- 
arships, dependirjg  whether  the  average  scholarship  is  close  to 
2,(XMi  or  4,000  per -student  per  year;.,  it  ^^ould  be  ^n  that  order  of 
>^^ma£tnitudc, 

That  would  mean  new  awards  of  about  $12,000  to  $25,000  a  year. 

We  raise  the  question  whether  $200ynillion  scholai'ship  program 
IS  in  reasonable  scale  with  the  basic  J&EOG  program  that  is  ^au- 
thorized only  f^  S600  million.  Tire  iWi^larship  program  would 
al^h  one-tiurd  as  mudv  as  the  basic  BEGG  pro^ara.  Tliat  seems 
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to  be  rehitivclv  too  large.  We  hive  to  bear  in  jnind,  as  other  wit- 

i!?^f.  *-6^Ao'''  ^^'"^  ^"'^^^  "^''''^^  scliolarship  would  finance  live 
to  seven  IsLOGr  awards. 

The  maxinuun  grant  of  tlie  bill  is  written,  as  i  undei-stand,  to 
cover  all  expenses  associated  with  the  saidenfs  eduqation.  However, 
■  .  '"^cf°i  Y°5^''^'9"ore  other  rebources.  Any  student  could  re- 
ceive a  State  scholarship,  outside  award,  GI  bill  and  so  on.  There- 
coukl  receive  total  benefits' in  excess  of  this  total 
oducftt.onal  costs,  latal  cost  li]mtations,^could.  be  -written  into-  the 
bill  to  take  care  of  that  problem. 

Given  the  attractivenesis  of  tiio  general  principle  of  merit  scholar- 
ships but  ako  tlie  clear  diiiiculties  that  appear  when  an  eftbrt  is 
inaile  to  make  a  specific  proposal,  th^re  are  at  least  two  courses  or 
possible  optioi;?.  ^  „ 

One  is  to. put  v  study  "provision  in  the  bill  re(iuiring  a  report  to 
t  ongrcss  on  the  n-  >nt  scholai-ship  program  witi.in  any  given  period. 
ni?.,f  advfintage  of  requiring  a  very  thorough  and  com- 

^  etei|t ^review  of  the  kinds  of  questions  that  I  have  raised.  It  lias 
the  (lisadvimtago  of  postponing  tlio  action. 

i he  second  alternative  is  setting  up^a  scholarship  program  on 
a  ^mall  scale  in  an  experimeocal  mode  so  that  .wine  of  the  problems 
I  have  mentioned  and  others  could  be  studied.  . 

Both  courses  might -be  followed— a  small  experimental  program 
and  a  siin.ultaneous  study.  ••  i    fo  " 

I  nicnticii  these  alternatives  simplv  because  of  my  interest  in 
piu-sning  this  and  trying  to  work  out  .some  way  of  desio-nino-  a 
good  program.    ,  '  a "  o 

J^tu}Afi^^  ^' Chairman.  All  of  these  comments 
on  the  hill  are  made  with  a  sense  of  appreciation  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  fc;ncreto  proposal  to.work  wifh  and  the  sense  of  eagerness 
to  woriv-  with  tne  committee  and  the  staff  on  the  perfection  of  the 
Dili. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'lT-MtA.  Thank  you.  m.  Ividd.  for  a  ^•el•v  thoughtful  state- 
ment and  also  for  your  contributions  to  thi.s  new  concept  of  a 
sc!u)larslnp  that  is  based  both  on  need  and  merit 

Tliere  are  a  couple  of  things  th^it  have  bothered  me  about  tlie 
wav  the  program  operates. 

One  of  thom  h  that  under  our  program,  fw  one  gets  enou'^h 
inonoytogotoschool.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

The  way  BOG  is  set  up  with  'tlie  50  percent  of  cost  limit,  we  sort 
of  leave  everybody  shoii  and  that  is  what  creates  the. need  for 
packaguig. 

So  one  approach  I  take  to  that  is  to  permit  WO  percent  of  cost. 
•Maybe  if  a  pci-spective  student  was  fortunate  onoush  to  live  within 
walking  distance  of  a  free  community  college  in  the  State  of  Oali- 
fo?-nia  maybe  that  student  could  just  about  make  it  to  sciiooLion 
your  BOG  grant.  i; 

However,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  lla.s  been  bothering  me. 
I  hp  other  thins  that  has  been  bothering  me  is  that  there  is  a  tre- 
niendous  iinmpt  need,  no  matter  how  vou  look  at  it.  and  the  Office 
of  Education's  reaction  to  this  CSS  family  contribution  schedule 
demonstrat^s'the  sensitivity  that  we  have  to  that  point 


_  There  is^ju^t  a  fantaistlc^  unni{it  ne|t^,;jfor  4^^^I^^tance  to  students. 

Tliju  qucbtioii  is  bprt  uf  like  the  uno  aiiihe  draft  that  vve  had  dur- 
ing the  conflict  iii  Indochiiia.  If  ^ou  ar§  nut  going  to  talvo  eCerybodj, 
liow  do  yoii  choose  who  you  are  ^oing  io  tuKe? 

Tliat  \\At>  the  •jreat  equity  prcSblcni  of ^that  toufioiitatl^uii,  unlike 
World  V^^ixv  11  AvJiem  you  were  taking  c^^jvybody. 

If  you  are  not  going  to  be  gi\in^  evciyboily  the  amount  of  help 
they  need,  Jiow  do  you  deternnne  if  it  bUould  .be  that  none  of  them 
slioutd-gut  the  amount  of  help  that  they  need,  should  jou  give  sohie 
j)£-theni-tlia.junount-o£Jieip-tney  actually  need ? 
•  If  you  cannot  give  all  of  them  tlie  amount  of  help  they  actually 
need,  if  you  aix*  only,  going  to  give  bome  of  them  the  amount  of 
help  they  actually  need,  Jiow  do  you  determine  wliich  ones? 

So  5'ou  can  be  taking  a  couple  of  approaches  to  *the  problem.  I 
gucis^  the  way  to  an^^wti  it  i.'^  to  Lave^enough  moiicy  &o  that  we  can 
^provide  every  would-be  student  with  all  oi  the  help  tliey  lieed.  . 

Ifowexer,  I  just  do  not  see  tJiat  right ^around'lhe  comer.. 
,   Mr.  Kmo.  Xo,  vve  are  not  going  to  lja>e  that  amount  of  money  and 
wt  ait  going  to  have  to  continue  to  faee  this  really  in^olv able  prob- 
lunt  of  divhUng;  up  an  inadcipiatc  amount  of  money  to  achieve  tlic 
limxhmnn  puri^ose.  ^  '  ■ 

,  r  feel  tfuito  confident  in  my  ovyn  mind  on  one  aspect  o^  tliis  .prob- 
h!iJi.  That  i.s.  I  do  not  think  it  would  residt  in  the  nia.ximma  gopd^ 
for  fh(!  ma.ximuni  numbct  to  provide  a  $200  million  meiit  scholarship 
pro<ri'am  in  the  face  of  a  BOG  jirograni  that  i.^^  only  $000  million. 

ifr.  0'IIar.\.  Of  coui>e  one  thing,  in  effect  what  we  are  doing  i.s 
helping  homc  BOG  reripienta  more  than  other.^  bctau^e  they  are  all 
BOG'  recipients,  they  are  alW|ualificd  fca*  BOG.  ^ 

You  think  flierc  jiiight  be  jsome  moi'c  proportion  built  into  any 
sort  of  approach'you  might  use? 

Mr.  Kmn..  Yp^s.  Pj»fVonally  I  would  not  like  to  sec  eligibilitv  for 
^national  merit  scholarship  confined  to  those  eligible  for  BOG,  be- 
icaase  of  the  problem  I  mentioned.  Thi.^  ib  partit  ularly  important 
Vhen  the  principle  i*  that  \ou  want"  them  Jo  £ro  where  they  can 
the  best  educatioi*  in  tlicir  terms,  ^hat  ih  likely  in  a  high,pro« 
jjortion  of  thp  cases  ts)  be  a  high  co.st  institutipji*  and  there  are 
niany  verv  bright  stutlent.-^.  nbuvo  the  BOG  cliiribililv  level  who  can 
not  afford  (he  college  oi*^ univ  ersity  that  is  best  for  them. 

ifr.  0*lLvi?.\.  Mr.  Kjdd.  T  am  iroinsr  to  impose  on  yon  by  consult-  • 
\m  vvith  you  fjirthef  as  we      ahead  with  this  bilL 

T  knnn'  you  have  f^iwavs  been  ^r^^nerons  with  your  tlmo  before. 

'>rr.  kn)D.  I  vVojild  appreciate  the  opportunity.  !Mr.  Chairman. 

^fr.  O'TTaha.  yovr  I  am  ^xoin^r  to  move  on  because  we  have  Jtn- 
other  vvilness,  I  ain  jroins  to  t(^cognize  niy  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  f^cntloman  f"om  Poi/nsylvania.  *  .   ^  ^ 

Afr.  TC^^iTLrvAN-..  T  rnlv;  have  one  ouostion.  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
before  that.  1  would  lil<p  Xo  ff-A  soniethinir^  into  the  record,  maybe 
mv  ?m»(h  wj^s  too  hnsJy  Ifere.^  T  r^n  not  know. 

T^fulor  full  fmi([iu',^'  T  see  SKOG  at  ??4.000.  That  would  get  us 
fiOnoO  fijlbtimr*  «^u(lv^nt<j  into  school. 

Prpsrnpfiv  under  partial  help,  w^  have  .^00.000  .Ktiidents  in  school 
with  about  the  sa;ne  amount  of  n^oney^ 


■/■.•■■/    .     '  / 

The  question  I  have  ior  Mr.  Kidd  is  hopefully  Vio  are /going  to/ 
restructui-c  student*aid  before  the  year  is  oven  j 

Where  would  y<?ur  organization  like  to  see  the  primary  admiiiib- 
tration  of  student  aid,  in  the  Ofiico  of  Education,  in  the  States  or 
m  the  institutions?  ^  j 

3Ir.  KiDD.  I  cannot  gi\e  you  a  firm  j)obition  af  this  association. 
I  can  give  you  nny  gue^s  as  to  ^vhere  tliev  would  stand.  l,*iiey  would 
J)refer  to  see  a  substantial  element  of  Jotal'  adnimist ratiiwi" wider « 
^the^aid.propi'am.  .  _ - „  -  -  -    .  ;^  I  - 

ilr:  EsizLKitfAk  I'Jiat  is  thelanly  question  I  had.         ]       J  ^* 

Mr. '0*H:\K.\v  Tliarik  you  very  much,  Sfr.  Eshleman.  Tlie  gentle- 
ma  n -from  Bidiaria?  .     '  1       '  , 

Mr.  BiLVDEstAS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  ^Ir.  Kidd. 

Your  statement  obviously  reflects  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
care.  I  just  have, a  couple  of  questions.  ,  \ 

You  have  indicated  yOtijr  reservations  about  mo\iu<i;  to,^^ard  re- 
liability solely  on  .the  furflrer  provision  of  merit  for  the  pio^Ii^ioiib 
of  assistance  as  distinguished  fr^m  need.  \  / 

Yesterday,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  the  ixjpresentAti\^  of 
the  national  student  ai>bociatlon  made  the  point  generally  that  stu- 
dents who  ^te  sliall  saj;  are  acadeinlcally  fii-bt  .^lass  ixjally^haye  little 
difficulty  in  gettin;L(  a^iJ:.taiiCo  because  they  can  get  a:>bit»tancc  nomial- 
ly  frointlieir  institutions  or  from  some  other  financial  sources. 

Canyon  comment  dil^thut  obbcrvatloii  and  therefore,  is  there\ieally 
any  point  in  bringing  In  merit  tlirough  any  ^i^auficant  degree  with 
need?  .  .  "  ^ 

Mr.  Kjdd.  Thci-e  arq  institutional  funds  availably  on  a  merit 
basis  and  thai  is  why  I  said  earlier  tliat  I  thought  $200  million 
was  lligh  initially.  A  program  of  tliii>  sort,  if  initiated,  ought  to  be 
iiutiatedon  a  small  scale.,  .  . 

'  However,'  almost  every  institution  faces  a  difficult  problem,  with 
I'-s  total  student  aid  ^^Jth  \ih  own  funds  becaube  of  the  expectations 
that  have  been  rai&ed  and  the  financial  load  that  js  imposed  upon 
institutions  in  part  by  the  hature  of  the  Federal  .student  aid  pro- 
visions. Increased  student  aid  ^expenditures  from  Institutional  funds  , 
is  a  major  soffrbe  of  financial  dilRculty  for  many  institutions.. 

I  would  say  that  tliere  ib  not  adequate  money  now  institutionally 
both  to  havQ  a  well  d^^bigned,  well  adininibtered,  v/ell  , financed  in- 
stitutional student  need  program  and  a  nieilt  bJiolai>hip  program 
.at  the  same  time.        >  -  ' 

T  do  see  a  place  for'a  carefully  designed  Federal  merit  scholar- 
ship program.  .  ' 

Mr.  Brademas  J  understand,  by  the  way,  just  to  make  clear  th? 
biv^is  of  my  quastion,  that  the  tostimonv  yesterday  to  whicli  I  re- 
fcnxid  had  |:o  do  with  national  merit  scholai-s.  ✓  .  ^ 

My  onlv  .otlier  question,  Mr.  dhairmani  is  thi&74:liere  are  two 
other  quick  Iquestions.  j  /  -  ^ 

I  thought  j^u  suggested,  Mr.  Kidd,  that  we^crht  to  mqve  away 
from  loans  fcT  the  extent  possible  but  at  tho,  same  time,  you  vrerc 
e\pre5Jsing  spme  svmpathv  for  the  Carnegie  Council  recommenda- 
tion for  a  niiiionol  student  loan  bank  of  sdmo  kind. 

Could  you  resolve  that  apparent  anomaly? 
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Mr,  KiD0.  I  woiilcl^say  tliei*c  ought  to  be  doni6  caution  in  moving 
away  fi-om  loans  now  bimply  because  the  ability  to  take  out  a  loan 
ifa  a-  boon  and  not  a  handicap  for  many  btudonts.  The  grant  pro- 
,gralns  should  be  strengthened  as  tlie  baaic  means  of  reducing  re- 
Bjuyie^dn,  loans^  -  -  - 

^       liir.  Biu^DEiiAS.  I  laiow  tlie  time  i^  short  I  will  just  confine  my 
ftj'iestions. to  two  others.  ' 
,  ^,  Wmt  do  you  say  to  the  question  I  put  to  ilr.  Huitt  about  the 
Apparent  silence,  relative  silenccj^  of  .American  uruversitj  admini^trja- 
,/^tors  m  reference  to  fundi  f or  Jthe  general  msfilulTohal  aid  pro- 

-  H-gram?    '  .        \  '  '  . — 

Mr.  KiDD.  I  worked,  very  closely  .with  Ealph  on. this  question. 
General  cp&t  o$.  education  .payments  remain  a  matter  uf  high  priority 
and  it  has  not  been  for  lacking  of  tryuig  in  ^the  Appropriations 
Committees  that  we  liave  not  had  an  apj)ropriation  for.  this  bill. 
I  am  beginning  to  think  tliat  it  might  just  be  tlie  babic  approach 
»•  to  it.  That  has  been  the  problem.  . 

Mr.  BiiADEMAS.  Your  Tbasic  approach  or  the  basic  apjproach  rejl; 
VoJjented  by^e  statute?  s^' 
^  Mr.  KiDD.  The  basic  apj)roach  represented  by  the  statute.  ' 
'  'Mx.  Braoej/as.  I  am  always  worried  about  propliecics.  A-s  I  said, 
,    I  specifically  assc^rt  I  liave  not  heaixl— I  do  not  know,  mayl^  a 
year  Jix>nji  an  American  college  president  in  support  of  that  pro- 
/  f*^:,.gram.  ,  /     .  ^         V  .  *  .  • 

am  no  longer  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  I  am  mter^ 
• ,     csted  in  the  program.  Tliat  tolls  me  ^omcthing.     *  .     *  * 

.''?'^t^J^r.  KiDD.  I  am  amazed  at  that.  -  - ,     -  , 

,Mr..BRADEMAS.This  is  not  the  place 'for  me  to  sermonize  Orv^^liaf 
suUj5cr  but  what  do  .you  ha\e  finally  to  say  to,  the  ^other  question 
-  I  put  to  Mi*.  Iluitt  about  the  situatioi\  witli  respect  to  the  BOG's 
r    .moneys  .that  liave  beeji  made  available  by  Congress  but  the^  Ofiicc 


,   %  

<yf  the  program  midihfexampuscs 


1  am  son-y  I  cannot  pc^ora  helpful.       .  »^ 
"  !Mr.  Bradb:mas.  Thank  you,  sir.^   ^     ^  v     '  "^-^ 
^fr.  O'Hara..  The  gentlemah  from'Minnesof??  - 
Mv.  QcnrR.  IMr.  Kidd,  do  you-  think  the  education  at  >the  lowest 
priced  institution  is  adequate  foi^,  all  students? 
J>£r.  ICiDD.  Xo.  I  do  not.  Education  is  a  ba.^ic  ri^ht  that  ou<rl)t  to 
yh(^  available  to  all,  and  for  many  this  must  be  in  lowest  co^t  institu- 
tions. But  certainly  a  strength  of  our  .sjx^tem  of  pobt^econdaiy  edu- 
cjjfion  in  this  countrv^  is  its  diver.sity. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  aa  emptv  plirase.  To  have  a  fully  developed 
citizenry  equipped  with  all  of  the  skills,  nnd  tlie  knowled/G:e  tliat  it 
takes  tof  have  this  country  prosper,  it  lias  to  have  o^.  .structure  for 
k^eoxulary  education  that  includes  all  sorts  of  institutions. 

Mr.  QjjiE.  I  assume  that  you  feel  the  institution  that  vou  rcn-' 
resent  have  .^om*^'  advanta/^ts  for  F^ome  students  that  would  not  be 
aA-ailable  to  the  lowest  priced 'institution? 
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Kii>i).  Yos,  and  this     u  (iuebtion  of  not  better  or  ^orso  but 
aittcrcnt  There  are  some  students  \\\io  can  benefit  from  a  very' 
rigorous  academic  cnviionmcnt  that  inepaie^  thum  fur  profebbional  ^ 
trainmg  of  all  kind:5  of  the  highest  quality. 

Thel-e  ar<'  otlicr  students  whoau  needb  and  a&i)uationi>  can  be  met 
onlT  bv  u  !2-jH^ar  institution  or  4-jear  college.  There  are -others  who 
ijt^ofl  liberal,  arts  colleges.  ^Sp  I  do  not  think  we  bhould  envision  a 
f^tructuro  of  .postsecondary  , education  which  ducb  Jiut  cater  to  all  of  ^ 

tlieiieadiM>iUiaxountry^und-alLoi^thejio^^^    ,  . 

_^  A"'-  Q.^'^K.  You  ^Iso  baid  there  uere  ftomo.privi\toin25titutioiia.that-  1 
hjivp  so)ne  education  programs  flhit  are  mubt  desirable  for  bomc 
students,  again,  not  better  but  diffeieut? 

:Mr.  Kinn.  Yos,  hot  better  but  dilQerent.  Ab  I  t^aid,  a  reallv  tough 
quf"  tion  that  i;  luot  adeiiuateJy  addre^s^ed  in  the  bill  \t>  this  thorn v 
one  of  public  support  for  p^inite  institutions. 

Ml'.  liLlarj.  Could  X  bring  out  that  point? 

^Fr.  QriK.  Yes.  '  ^      '  '  ' 

Mr.  BfAGoi.  You  said  not  bettor,  but  dincrent.  I3v  diileicnt  would 

Yoif  roiicedc  that  >,omo  pii\ate  iubtitutiuub  have  in*  fact  better  pio- 

A'nrni.«»-^ 

Mr.  Kinn.  Better  as  deftned  in  terms  of  the  tvpe  of  btudent  and 
the  tvpe  of  program  tluit  paitioular  .student  need,->.  Xut  better  in 
any  ndicront  son.^^o. 

>fr.  Bj.\g<3i.  Thank  you. 

ifr.  Qrn:.  Do  you  think  \u\      Congre^b  setting  policy  for  the 
(rovenuuput  oti^ht  to  toucoin  ours(!l\e>' about  enabling  .students  to 
attend  all  of  the  \aiiou.^  kimU  of  inbtitutions  or  just  the  lowe^st  * 
priml? 

Mr.  Kinn.  Yo^,  T  do  believe  that  for  the  reasons  that  I  indicated. 
That  1?,  each  of  these  ty]>es  of  inbtitutions  has  something,  a  unique 
iflonient^t^  offer  that  bhould  be  otrcred  iji  the  interest  of  tJiO  student 
and  the  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Tt  does  hot  mean  that  Congic.<S  ought  to  do  feon^ething  about  each 
of  tho.-c  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  .^itructiire  ought  to  be 
eonsidei'cd  and  a  difiifite  decision  made  to  enter  or  not  enter  into 
.«omo  area. 

For  example,  take  the  (juestion  of  aid  to  tlio  pnvute  jnstitutioij<5. 
Aid  nm-t  come  from  go\C'rnniental  sources  or  a  large  number  of 
thohi  fhat  ought  to  .<^urvive  will  not  sui-vive. 

The  complex  question  of  go\ernmental  aid  to  private  institutions 
has  tm  nod  out  to  be  bo.st  iv^oU  ed  in  the  States  by  devices  that  the 
S^atc<;,  State  by  State,  fiiul  mo.-^t  congenial,  politicallv  acceptable  and 
elToctive.  »  *  . 

^  TTowever,  that  should  not  rule  out,  jn  my  T^iind,  serious  considera- 
tions of  Po'7ie  sort  of  Federal  raatdung  grant  to  help  that  mo\  e- 
ment  along.  '  *  *         ^  ^ 

yh\  OrtK.  In  the  GT  bill,  we  pro\ided  the  uniform  nmrnmt  for 
everv  student.  'lYo  TumI  that  the  largest  proportion  of  GIs  go  to 
thf  low^^t  pricod  institutions.   -  '  • 

The  icason  we  put  in  the  one-half  of  co4s  in  the  BEOG  was 
that  wo  were  tr^inir  to  ad  lust  ourselves  to  the  poller  o-f  enablinir 
^ttidontii  to  ao  to  tlip  institution  which  will  most  greatly  meet  their 
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neuJ&s  ju^  lilvo  eleincJitarj  aiul  ^sccondui^  bcliouL  for  soiue  students 
cobt  luudi  UiOYii  fur  tlieiu  tu  liavo  equal  tiJucatiunal  opportunities 
than  for  othei*s. 

However,  if  \uu.  reconmiend— do  yow  retdiumcnd  we.  diop  tlie 
one-half  of  cost  in  there?     .      ..  , 

ilr.  KxDii.  .It  feceui^j  to  nie  the  bufcC  ^w^'  to  appronch  that  problem 
it,  tu  i>ixy  full  i,ofct  and  ad^\pt  fi>upp]eJije>i(ao  iueaburcs  to  meet  the 
pi:oblom  wliicJi  that  generates  for  pri\  ate  institutions. 
^„  JMr,  j(iLiJuJid.ji,«iiU5t^^  >pnic  «tudenU.gettiii^ 

virtually  the  total  coj)t  paid  for  bj^  the  Fci^eral  Government  and 
not  tu  c>tTiei>>  tnuiTar  to  ^^^Tat  woTrnve  m  tlie  GI  bill  which  attracts 
the.  people  to  the  lower  priced  institutions. 

Let  nie  ask  jou  aLo  about  loauis.  Do  any  of  your  institutions 
have  a  loan 'pi*t)gKira  wlicre  they  use  GSL  themselves? 

Mr.  KwD.  Yes,  certainly.  .  • 

Mr.  Ckoavlky.  A  number  of  them  have. 

^Iv.  Qlie.  ^YQ  have  a  i?itiiation  ^^here  banks  are  lenders.  States 
are  lendei>,  Institutions  are  lendei's?.  Jlow  do  you  feel  about  the 
j)roposal  that  the 'institutions  will  not  be  lendei*s?  * 

^Ir.  luDD.  The  rationale  I  have  gotten  from  a  large  number  of 
nniverfeitieb  \s>  tliat  they  nniat  ha\e  the  capacity  right  no^^^  because 
if  they  could  not  be  lendei*s  man}  students  wouU  luue  difficulty 
getting  loans  from  tJie  banks.  -  * 

Accordingly,  they  feel  quite  ^ehementh  that  they  have  got  to 
luniain  lende'r»  and  at  the  ^ame  time  recognizing  that  there  ought 
tu  be  strict  con'ditioub  put  down  in  lau  that  would  regulate  the 
condilions'^they  must  meet  in  order  to  be  lenders, 

Mr.  Qui^:.  Itow  do  yon  , feel  if  Ave  subsidized  loans  available 
through  the  national  direct  student  loan  progiam^  and  didn't  sub 
sidize  the  guaranteed  loans  programs?^ 

'^fr.  Ivjnn.  I  do  not  have  an  opinion  on  that. 

iEr.  QtiK.  Another  commfcnt  I  would  make  is  that  you  raised  the 
point  that  Xcw  York.  Pennsjlvania,  and  Illinois  in  fact  wcli'O  in 
th(*  progiam  early  .so  SSIG  does  not  match  all  of  the  money. 

Is  it  53  percent  of  tlie  money,  did  ypii-say? 
.^[r.  KiuD.  Ye??.  .  v  . 

Mr.  Qx  IF.,  .Vvailable  through  those  States.  Our  intercut  is  to  make 
niimey  available  to  more  and  more  btudcnlh  rather  than  to  help 

Is  not  thl?.  similar  to  where  the  States  under  the  highway  progil^jn 
who  had  a  >\stem  to  toll  roads  tried  to  get  the  Fedcval  Go\ernment 
to  nick  up  their  leans?         ,  \  V 

^fr.  Kix}\).  If  ^i^rants  are  made  in  Penn^xUania.  presinnably  PcmV 
s\lvajiia  would  be  induced  to  expand  its  loan  program. 
*  Mr.  Qx  IK.  Xt).w  they  are  indjired  t-o  expand  but  ,\ou  are  bU.<rgc>^ting 
io  n  tiTusfer  of  money,  the  Fcdornl  Goveninient  replacing  the  State 
money?  .    "  .    .  ^ 

tl^      iiiHv  up  j-oine  of  tin*  State  money,  which  would  onlv  arnount 

Mr.  Tvinrn  Tt  nl'^t  .^^eems  l^asicallv  inequitable  to  me  that  the  States 
which  lm^o  made  the  t{rei\tn.st  efTort.  at  lea^vt  I  read  the  mainte- 
nance i>ro\iNjo»^'^*  are  nenaliz'^d.  It  appears  ba.^^Ically  inequitable  to 
make  them  ineligible  for  public  help.  \ 


air.  QuiK.  It  is  like  any  now  program,  where  buildings  havo  al- 
inoney  "^^^  constructed  and  officials  say  "give  us  a  chunk  of  that 

In  reality  whenever  the  Federal  Government  starts  a  program 
no  ono  who  has  even  started  to  shovel  dirt  for  a  new  building  can 
beneht  from  the  new  public  program. 

^^^^^^  question  I  had  was  that  you  suggested  everybody  pay 
the  minimum  wa^o  rather  than  submmimum.  How  would  that  in- 
 '^WJise^  me^cosfe  m  college  'work-study  programs  I 

^^^^^      we  can  wprlcout  some^estimatcs-^and 
give  that  fo  the  committee. 

Mr  QriE.  I  heard  from  tjie  institutions  how  many  students  they 

ZZrQ  employment  if  they  had  to  increase  the  minimum 

Mi\  IviDD.  Of  course,  that  is  the  basic  question,  whether  you  want 
to  make  that  tradeoff.  - 

r.  QriE.  Give  the  students  more  money  or  more  students  have 
loss:  money.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^> 

Kim.  Wo  would  bo  liappy  to  supply^that  fbr  the  record. 
J(r.  QcriK.  Thank  you.  ^  . 

Uv,  OTLusA.  The  gentleman  from  New  York? 
-1      ^'r^^^-  ^4?^^'  ^0^"  yo^ir  most  valuable  con- 

win  ncT^  IHu-suelJnMjyiglit  of,  the  time  fa^^tor,  I 

I  would  like  if  you  would  bear  in  mind  my  concern  for  the 
Philo^nnhy  that  stucknts  should  not  be  relegated  to  those  institutions- 
m  whirh  the  f;tndcnt^  finds  himself  almost  as  a  common  denomina- 

iT-xi  x[  .  xJ^  being  afforded  the  opportunity  to  go  to  better  schools. 

WiNi  that  thought  m  mind,  the  notion  of  Federal  matching  which 
^'0  offer  IS  one  tlum?.  but  I  would  like  to  confine  it  to  that. 

I  am  sure  your  dialogue  with  tJie  chairman  which  I  will  try  to 
nujiutam  with  him  will  help  us  to  resolve  this  equitably. 

I  lierc  IS  one  question.  You  point  out  there  h  almost  a  disperate 
rj^'J^r^'^Mi."  between  tho  merit  scholai^hips  and  the^basic  B06  from 
$C00  million  to  $200  million. 

it  not  }jo'<5?iblo  that  could  be  constnioxl  ultimately  depending 
upoji  fho  iniKlolmos,  of  coui-se.  as  just  another  moUiocl  to  supple- 
ment the  BOa  advance  rather  than  have  it  iafact  be  merit  awards? 

Mr.  Ivinn.  Ics.  it  could.  In  the  program,  when  yon  have  $200 
million  on  top- of  $C0O  million,  it  could  be  the  bright  poor  kids 
against  the  not  so  bright  poor  Idds  becijuse  vou  laiock  ojit  seven 
poor^kidq  who  are  not  so  bright  for  everj-  bright  one  you  subsidize 
at  this  level.  ^  - 

Mr.  BrAoaT.  My  understanding  is  that  $200  million  would  be  over 
an(l  above,  if  I  am  correct.  The  $200  million  merit  awards  would 
be  for  nerformance  of  the  BOG  students? 

\.  Thev  would  first  have  to  be  eligible  for  BOG,  estab- 

IiRii  oJigibihty.  Then  on  the  basis  of  some  sort  of  test,  they  would 
th^n  be  given  some  sort  of  scholarship. 

Mr.  Btacot.  In  the  light  of  practical  application,  would  it  not 
foIloAv  that  the  people  who  would  make  the  determination  Jtrould 
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lia\c.  that  $200  niilliun  to  diati  ibutc  among  your  recipients  of  the 
$6UU  iiiillion  and  wouhl  find  a  way  to  justify  the  ai)portionment  of 
'  tocholai^bhip  amon^  them,  the  merit  scholarship,  mind  you,  whiCh 
thea  loses  in  Jact  its  significance? 

VJ:Pm  is  that  a  fair  translation  of  your  presentation. 

Mr.  KiDD.  It'would  be  a  total  of  ^800^ million  authorized,  S800 
plus  $200. 

Mr.  BiAOGL  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'HaiLv.  Thank  you  ag^in,  Mr.  Kidd.  We  appreciate  your 
being^  of  assistance- to  use  one  more  time.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Kidd.  Thank  you.  •  * 

Mr.  0-ILuuv.  Our  final  witness  this  morning,  representing  the.As- 
bociation  of  American  Colleges  and  the  National  Co\mcil  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Univoi^itics  is  president  John  D.  Moseley  of 
Anj^tin  College,  Sherman,  Tex.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges.  ^     ^  t  • 

Prcbident  ?>Ioseley,  woidd  }ou  please  take  your  place  at  the  wit- 
nv\ss  table?  '  •  , 

President  ^Sloseley,  we  will  bb  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ]?EESIDENT  JOHN  P.  MOSEI^Y,  AUSTIN  COLLEGE, 
SHERMAN,  TE'X.,  AND  OHAIEMAN  01"  THE  ASSOCIATION  OP 
AMERICAN  COLLEGES  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  COLLEGES  ANDsTHE  NATIONAL  COTJNCIL  OF  INDE- 
PENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

lit.  :Mo^eley.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  H.K. 
34:71  whioli  proposed  to  rewrite  title  IV,  tlio  student  assistance  sec- 
tions, of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended.  * 

JC  am  John  D.  iMcseley,  prc^ideut  of  Austin  College,  Shennaii, 
Tex.  and  currently  chainnau  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
lcgt\>>,  an.  organization  i^i  approximately  750  undergraduate  institu- 
tion.>>,  botli  public  and  private,  whose  concerns  relate  primarily  to 
liberal  arts  education.  '        .  -r 

This  aj-sociation  afliliatos  and  funds  the  National  Council^of  In- 
dependent Colleges  and  Universit5^S3s?\vhich  in  turn  has  37  otate 
as.sofiations  of  indepejulent  colleges  and  universities. 

I  intend  to  atteiiii>t  to  speak  for  the  indcpcndcjit  colleges  and 
nni\ei-bltles  of  thc;5e  organI/ation:>  wliich  number  slightly  more  than 
1.000  institutions.  ^     ,     i  i 

^  I  have,  with  lao  Mv.  Howard  Ilolcomb,  director  of  federal  rela- 
ticms  for  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  National  Comicil 
of  Independent  Colle/r(Ls  and  Univci-sities.  ^    ,  O 

In  nil  candor,  we  beliave  the  enactment  of  II.Tl.  3471  as  introduced 
would  liave  a  deviustating  effect  on  students  generally  and  on  private 
hijrher  education  in  particular.  *  ,  '  , 

We  bdieve  iurther  that  H.R.  3471  actually  obstructs  out  nation  s 
present  public  policy*  a  policy  which  recognizes  a  dual  system  of 
liidier  education  and  provides  choices  of  attondan(5e  by  students 
.^itliin  ,that  dual  system.  .     «    *  ' 
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XVhih  \Yo  disagree,  'Mv.  Clmirniau,  with  jour  intent  we  commend 
Tou  for  four  frunkiioss  V'hcn  you  spoke  in  belialf  .of  your  bill  in 
rno  House  of  Bepresentativea  on  February     of  this  year  and  said  ;l 

•FiL^rA?^.^MwTi^^^^^^  ""^^^^^  ^^''^^"^  ^'^y  ^0  ^""2^'       leverage  of 

oMmv  f  o"/f  -1^"^^'  V^'V.         «ncourafe%.  tliu  creation  and  utUi^aUun 

It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  refer  to  low-price  rather  than 
lo\v  cost  educational  opportunities  in  so  far  as  the  creation  and 
utilizatdonjof  tJio.se  kinds  of  institution^,  could  be  encouraged  through 
I^ederal  nUerVention,  .  ^   *  ^  i 

The  actual  cost  ^of  education  i:,  e^bentially  tlie  bame  in  both  pubUc 
and  private  sectois  and  reflects  tJie  influencej^  of  economic  conditions 
prevaihiig  at  the  tame. 

^  The  only  dilference  in  this  regard  betTOcn  public  and  private 
educ{ition  js  who  pays  for  jit  and  in  what  propoition. 

X  ernut  me  to  review  the  sections  of  the.  bUl  in  an  attempt  to^ 
deinonstrate  our  grave  concern.  \      .  - 

.  'i;'^t\.^>il\j>i''\Posos  a  brofund  diange  in  long-standing  public  policy 
\n  it??  implications  for  both  sfcudent'b  and  private  colleges 

At  the  outset  tlie  bill  M'ould:  (1),  Eliminate  the  ceiling  whidh 
provider  that  the  basic  grants  cannot  exceed  ojie-half  the  actual 
oost  of  altendance  where  t}\o  student  is  enrolled  and  (2),  reduce 
tiio  amouiit  of  the  aufhonzetl  ma^iuium  grant  of  $1,400  to  the  actuab 
oeihng  of  the  schoQl  year— $800,  probably  $1-,^^^^  .  \ 

In  youi:  statement  .of  February  20/  you  indicated  tUis  change 
would  have  relatively  little  meaning  for  tl^e  student  amending  a 
high-price  school  away  from  home  but  it  would  ^^***mako  it  possible 
tor  the  student  who  lives  irt  home  and  commiii^es  to  (i  public,  low- 
*  cost^"  "i^^^ntution  to  got  a  grant  for  meeting  liis  whole  out-of-pocket 

If  public  policy  toward  higher  education  in  re'oent  decades  were 
to  be  maintained,  the  ma:s:imum  award  would  insjtead  need  to  be 
.  m-reasod  to^  reflect  iliflation  and  to  euMire  that  the  student  would 
continue  tc^  hai'-e  some- choice.  ■ 

We  beJi^n-e  the  pronosed  change  which  would  provide  the  entire 
out-of-pocket  "co6t"  for  some  students  at  some  iiiistitutions  is  de- 
hcient  m  several  aspects. 

First,  it  automatically  creates  a  nreferred  class  of  studcnts^  at  a* 
preferred  class  of  ijistitulionh-^preferred  in  the  sen.se  that  tho^Fed- 
eral  Government  will  pay  the  entire  price  for  some  students  at  some 
institutions.  - 

Mo^t  of  middle  income  'America  would  be  ineligible  for  any 
benefit,  however  small. 

Thpse  are  the  fannli^^s  who  hopefully  ore  still  employed  and  who 
provide  the  hulk  of  tax  revenues  to  support  the  entire  range  of 
.government  programs.  ,  '  * 

Seroiul  the  pronc^ed  Iiange  wlii^h  would  nrovide  the  entire  * 
out-of  pocket  "c<ist''  to  somo  t^tmlents  icmoi'eq  th.»  wide  range  of 
coinp>ynent^rv  nj;oorivvn<i  of  a.^s^isf/^nr*/^^  from  \yh\ch  the  student  ean 
T)6w  ohtnhy  at  lenA^'  in  paVf.  ffie  hnTf  of  his  expen<'e5  not  covered 
!>v  the  hn^i^  n-anf  ••state  scholarship  and  grant  pror^mms,  almost 
one-half  hillion  dollar.,  of  support  fix)m  the  institutions'  own  re- 
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soiu'ce:?,  tFie  .FccUtuI  tunipu!:)  hixsvd  progi  unij?^  utlici  Joau  an^  woik 
opportiuiities,  plus  many  privato  souccos. 

Thii'd,  student  choice*^  i&  restricted      an  inflexible  celling  wliicli 
duci?  not  coiibidei*  regiuiiuls  i^tate  ur  iiiotjlutiuiial  difference:?  in  pric- 
.  ing  policy-    -        „     .  , 

AVo  believe  there  inay  be  au  analogy  liere  with  the  way  \eteranb' 
benefits  have*  been  provided  since  World  ^y^iv  II. 

The  orl^^inal  bill  provided  an  amount  of  support  which  covered 
the  tuitiuir  cliarged  wherever  the  setcran  enrolled,  and  ^eterauii 
wlJh  this  chgice  open  to  them  distributed  theinselveb  almost  evenlj 
among  private  an(l  public  institutions. 

Current  veteran^*'  benefits  are  restricted  to  a  celling  for  education 
— not  refieeting  variable  char£;e?>  to  the  veteran  by  different  public 
.  or  private  iiihtitutioiiis  -and  less  than  15  percent  of  veterans  are 
now  able  to  att<5nd  private  institutions. 

A  College  Entrance  E.xamination  Board  memo  of  Febniarj-  21, 
1975,  indicates  that  the  impact  of  lI.E.  3471  by  institutional  type 
would  be  that  public  institutionb,  particularly  public  S  year  schools,, 
^wciuhl  gaii*  relativelj  21  percent,  mainlj  becuuce  of  the  elimination 
of  the  half  of  cost  feature.  . 

That  ))lus  21  percent'i!ulicate?j  tlie  waj  in  which  the  dollars  wer>^ 
entiiuated  and  would  ijicrea.^c  for  tho^jc  public  3-year  colleges. 

are  troubled  also  by  the  absence  or  any  official  data  from  the 
U.S.  Ortice  of  Educatiou  concerning  the  actual  experience  of  tlie 
basic  <i:i:anfc  program  in  its  first  ycai*s  of  operation. 

This  information,  were  it  available,  would  be  very  helpful  in 
a^sfeslng  the  program.  ■  , 

We  re?>pectfully  urge  the  committee  tp  sccui'e  coniplete  and  official 
data  from  the  uS.  Ofiij'C  of  J;:Iducatioii  before  luarkiu"  up  thi^ 
bill.  ,  r  ' 

We  al-o  respectfully  tequcst  an  opportunity  to  rev  iew  them  with . 
you.  ^ 

This  appears  neces>ary  because  there  are  many  other  proposal-^ 
beitig  suggested  to  change  the  BOG  s. 

Some  of  them  vvould  tie  the  grants  to  malnteitance  or  noninstruc- 
tjonal.  costs,  which  would  ajraln  have  the  effect  oi  not  ^considering 
price  either  within  the  pu&lic  .sy^^tem  or  betwueu  the  *j:)ublic  and 
private  institutions. 

Tt  vvould  .seem  apparent  that  we  frould  all  benefit  from  knowing 
precisely  what  the  e.xi>erienoo  has  been  in  the  6i*st  years  before 
iaaking  serious  suggestion.^  for  chatiging  the'  present  program. 

We  suggest  the  committee  cousiifcr  permit  ting  States  to  contract 
for  the  administration  of  the  BOG'.^  without  otherwise  changing 
the  pi-nprram.  *  ^  ^  ^ 

Tn  this  way,  the  State  could,  receive  oiiC  application  form  for 
both  BOG-s  and  any  State  l>rdgrams,  determme  elisribility  for  the 
B0(^,  assign  State  student  incentive  financial  assistance  to  help 
meet  the  othpr  one-half  and  forv\^rd  the  determination.^  to  thd  cam- 
yii^QS  involved. 


/.This  system  could  correct  overawardinjr  which  now  takes  pface 
^whon  the  State  must*make  an  a^ard  of  its  funJs  without  benefit 
of  knowing  what  has  been  determined  by  the  BOG.  ,  • 
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We  ^youl(l  also,*iu  this  piwcss,  achieve  anot/ier  constituency  for 
,  the  basic  grant  program. 

We  appreciate  the  concern  that  ILR.  3171  fehows  toward  the  treat- 
ment of  assets.  Initially  this  program  wub  administered  with  too 
harsh  an  expectation  frdni  assets.  ^ 

Care  must  be'  taken,  liowever,  sa  that  tUi:*  proposed  change  doe« 
not  result  in  li  driiin  frou,  available  fumlb  for  tlic  very  poor  and 

•  disadvantagctl.  '  - 

'We  appreciate  also  the  threbhold  proCibiuiib  for  other  campus- 
based  programs  wlucli  the  bill'requires^.. 

We  strongly  ui't^  the  retention  of  the  :^upplemental  educational 
opportunity  grant,  program  essentially  a^  it  jiow  stands  in-  the 
.statute.  •    .  /  '  ' 

,We  al<?o  strongly  support  your  concept  pi  a  merit  avvanl.  But 
we  behev^j  the  two  must  be  di.stinct  and  bCpiirate  programs. 
^  The  SEOG  program  helps  to  provivlc  tl;e  other  onc-hajf  of  match- 
ing the  biisic  /rrant  inogram,  nssi^t^  th/)be  nceilv  studeiitb  who  do 
not  receive  BOG's  and,  in  pffect,  helps  iiicrease*'the  choice  for  the 
student, 

Tyjiig  tl)e  SEOG's  to  the  BQP's  ntjt  onlv  make  those  .programs 
preferential  but?  also  potentially  "elitiyf'  ab  bomc  pei-sons  liave 
viewed  them.  *  "  i 

Outstanding  studonts^af  great  fiiHxncla,!  neod  perhaps  should,  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  be  (mcouruoxHl  (inniiciallv  to  attend  the 
institution  of  their  choicxN  more  than  likely  ^oim  of  the  outstanding^ 
universities  of  this  Xntion.  -  ^ 

^  But  the^nuei^tion  cries  out  for  an?^ver,  as  it  does  under  the  BOG 
proposal:  Why  sliQuld  oju»  tlaxs  ot  ^(iulent  recei\e  the  award  for 
the  Avholo  cost  while  someone  with  only  ?iOf)  or  $200  more  in  in- 
come dQts  nothing?  *  .  ^»  ^  *N 
*  And  how  are  these  students  to  be  olfosen,  givon  the  state  of 
,    measurement  of  individual  differencx?.^  today? 

And,  what  happens  to  the  other  g.'SO.OOO  J^tudents  who  ar\  i-e- 
ceiving  SEOG's  under  the  current  program?*  .  -  V 

Thc^roposal  for  SEOGV  ff«Tt-  •'^^Tl  nli^rht  theoretieatTr 

help  a  pait  of  tito  private  SCf^^tor,  but  practically  oidy  a  handful  of 

*  institutions  would  benefit;-'  / 

\  substar.tial  number' of  oiitstaliding  .s^cuiidarV'.sohool  .^rraduates 
anhievo  distinpiished  records' in  a  whh  range"  of  small,'  private 
institutions  and  go  on  to  further  liigh  distindion  in  this  Natlon^s 
life.  '  f-  ^ 

\  fairly  large  number  of  o,verago  sludenfs  attending  average 
institutions  have  alo  made  notuble  contributions  to  this  Nation, 

Vnd^r  tm  propoFcd  bill  neither  group  ^^ould  bo  assured  of  any 
assistance^liowever  small,  - 

Wo  strongly  urge  alpo  the  retention  of  the  State  student  incentive 
grant  program  essentially  as  it  now  stands  in  the  statute. 

This  is  a  i-elatively  rew  program  which  has  not  yet  grown  to 
maturity  and  therefore  shduhl  not  be  encumbered  by  additional 
variotionf^.on  the  principle  of  State-Federal  partnership. 

Oixl:v  2f  States  operated'  programs  of  .student  aid  when  tlie  Edu- 
csitioh  Amendments  of  1072  were  enacted  but  now  54  States  and 
territories  have  indicated  an,  interest  in  the  utilization  of  these 
Federal  funds  in  1975.  ,  ^ 


^    Their  own  State  contcibutions  to  grant  aid  for  students  now 
amount  to  over  $450  million  ^inually.  ^ 

Wei  commend  H.R»  ^471  for  suggesting  a  State  work  study  pro- 
gram, with  Federal  participation  on  niatcliing  basis,  but  urge  that 
it  be  considered  as  a  sephrato  urogram  which  would  then  not  dilute 
the  effect  of  .the  present  SSIG.  ' 

Likewise,  wo  believe  an^  Federal  interest,  if  one  does  indeed 
exist,  to  influence  Stato  tuition  prieing  mcchanibmb  thiough  incen 
tlves  for  zero  tuition  public  jjii^titutions  no*uld  be  mure  appropxiately 
dealt  with  undc0  the  rubric  of  institutional  aicl. 

The  chaini[iau  has  stated  many  times  that,  in  his  opinipn,  the 
•  best  student-  aid  is  low  tuition.  *  ^ 

If  that  indeed  be  tlie  case,  and  if  tlio  actual  cost  of  edupation  is 
not  to  be  traiisferred  in  largo  part  to  the  student  through  tuition 
charged,  then  it  can  bo  met  only  by  State  aid  to  institutionSr 

In  this  regard.  State  legislatures  are  raaking  heroic  efforts  to 
keep 'pace  wUh  inflation  yet  hold  down  tuitions  as  nuich  as  possible. 

In  the  prn  ate  sector  we  are  bjjtffeted  hy  the  same  inflationary 
forces  and  ^ovciHtticntal  policiies  which  escalate  our  costs  except 
that  our  relief,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  comes  from  private  con^ 
tributiony,  from  adequate  need  based  student  uid  progiaais  which 
retognizo  pi  icing  mechanisms,  and  from  a  public  polloj  which  in 
sists.on  a:  dual  syal^<iin  of  higher  educ^^tfdn.,- 

At  this  point,  it  ina^  be  appropriate  foi  me  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  proposal  to  distribute  funds  to  tlie  S  atcs  b>^  t!ie  effort  index 
contained  iii  the  bill. 

We  liave  reviewed  qne  of  tlis  earlier  proposals  from  the  same 
source,  with  its  alternate  models,  to  fund  the  States,  accoi ding  to 
this  effort  index.  .  *  ^ 

We  were  struck  by  the  widely  varying  results,  depending  upon 
how  4:uition  income  is^  treated.  » 

In  one  model  one  of  the  States  ranked  first  but  in  ahotlier  it 
ranked  Slst;  in  tlie  first  instance  tuition  wab  not  included  in  the 
cquatioiw)ut  in  tiie  other  it  was  kicluded,  but  as  a  minus  factor. 
^  Any  enort.  index  which  places  direct  relln^ico  on  pricing  mecha- 
nisms with  such  disparate  results  iaa^\  hiive  nmn^  shoitcomiiigs  as 
a  base  fori  establishing  a  new^  public  p6licy..  ' 

pn  anotlicr  point,  ue  would  urge  the  coni/nitipe  to  consider  mak- 
ing  portable  that  portion  of  Federal  funds  alloted  to  States, 

As  it  is.  only  three  or  four  States  award  scholarship^j  which  may 
^  be  taken  to;  other  States.  .  .       *  ^ 

3}fo  build  in  parochialism  irV  we  inad\ertently  establisli  public 
policy  which  dihcouniges  those  students  frum  migrating  who  v^ould 
otherwise  cHboso  to  do  so  for  their  o\ra  reasons.  ^ 

The  FtHlcrai.  Ccivemment  cannot  perhaps  reijuiixj  Sta^c^  to  pro- 
vide this  option  with  their  own  money  but  it  could  cncuurage  Staters 
to  permit,  it  with  the  Federal  portioii.  • 

We  wunld  suggest  also  the  commit  tee  conjslder'boine  apprt>j[>riate^ 
language  whicli  would  permit  bypnsbCb  for  this  pro^rram  in  those 
few  States  whicli  do  not  make  State  student  incentive  grant  pro- 
grams available  to  .either  the  public  or^  private  sectors. 

We  support  the  continued  authorization  of  the  .special  programs 
/for  the  disadvantaged  or  THIO  program."  * 
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•  •    .bid  not  solclj  UcUU6C  \vc  feel  tlio  addition  of  a  funifli  program, 
\etci-and'  cost  ul  in^tfiictlon,  would  iuvalidato  the  familia^'  title  but 
/also  because  we  belie\e  in  this  instance  it  couM  be  more  appro- 
priately handled  bj  another  coUiniitiee— the  ^'eteranb'  Affairs  Com- 
niittee— dx)  we  i-es'pectfully  suggest  its  deletion.  / 
Further,  it  i^  our  unJei^tanding  that  the  Veterans*  Affairs  Com- 
.  mittoc  and  the  Congress  have  rccentlj  put  in  place  a  /'vet  rep  on 
caiupus"  program  to  lielix  veterans  with  their  concerns,^ 
For  tliiri  reason,  the  \'COI  program  may  no  longer,  be  required 
--firbrin  thiBTTct:  


re^jret  that  \\\  tesHfving  un  this  bill  we  arc  unaLlc  to  discuss 
any  t\"pe  of  prograln  which  bupports  institutions  as  S)ich. 

Public  institution,-,  for  example,  if  not  subbidixed  to  the'extent^ 
t!iC*y  ai-c  nD\\\  woidd  be  faced  with  charging  muoli  higher  tuitions. 

()ur  .1.^  ociatimi,  in  Jaauary  1074,  went  on  rqcurd  ni>  believing  that 
nii4nir  Jtublio  tultiou??  .wii>  not  an  acceptable  method  for  helping 
private  in>titutions, 
Wi»  do,  however,  need  Hnne  type  of  tuition  olF^et  to  reduce  the 

tlillVrvme  in  |>rnv3  fietwcen  tlie  public  nntLimiJite.^ectors^   

In  January  thi?  report  of  our  task  force  onlthe  financing  oI"prr- 
\atf>  hl^rhrr  cdtitatioa  called  fur  such  a  program  of  tuition  offsets. 

()nl>  weeK,  the  Caincgio  Council  on  polin  studies- in  higher 
edu<^atinn  *'ullod  for  (he  Mime  approach.  \" 

^Vc  anti«ipaty  with  appVeriatiou  the  opportunity  to  testify  bc^fbre 
yoa  un  this  tcjpic  at  a  latci  date.  We  realize  the  intei related  *\v^rk  of 
this  imptirtaiit  iysue.  '  /  >^ 

Student  loan  projt^raun  authoiI/:c(l  t*y:  the  Higher  Edu<^ti(m/<^ct 
ai*p  the  mo-t  .-ignlfitaiit  form  i>f  student  aid  as  nieaauredjbl^ both.. 
number-  of  shidents  aud  amoimtf;  of  dpllai-s.  /.^^ 

Aiv^  tliminutiiiU  of  the  opjHirtunltie^  offered  li\>^KeJ^e  programs 
woultt  ahhfx^t  o  rtitlnh  htlilLit  the  numbei.s  of^fciulents  who^vould 
f»nt(»r  jyi^tj^econdary  f*duration.  ^^-^'^  y 
Ju^a*-  institutions  tlu•m^ela^^  anM^l^art  of  the  economy  in  wlilch 
^  *  the^  t»pi'iat(s  >tuilents  a^^rxm^Tuiiei'^  Imrrow^/iupuey  for  an  educa- 
tion 1\%  uther  citL^eii^-wJflld  iKurci^  for  imJi  pthc'r  major  invest- 
ments^ T     .       .     4       ,       ,  /  / 

^ -s^.-— T--^^  tlu*  desire  uf  the  chairuian/ro  ijirOfintinue  tliQ  direct' 

"^"7  Fedend  in.-uian.  t  p'u<rram  and  we  do  hoj^e  the  :2ft  Statt^s  involved 
^  will  id*  k  WW  fl*e  .^Ink  nmted  and  injtla^  State  fifuarautee  airencics. 

We  wouM  unire,  houe\er,  rontinj«|tion  of  the  elidbllity  of  institu- 
tions a-^  ItMid.*!^  .-intv  a  ^ii'idficautptiuibei  of  them  d«-aw  liational 
Rtuilont  bodies.    ,  ^  ^  ,  - 

IVe  uriro  al^o  ver\  .cerions  rousiileration  of  all  factors  before 
roiIiuMnir  dnistip-illy  the  limit.-i  on  indi\  Idual  loan  amnunt^v-  , 
We  stron£rly  momnicnd  tJie  coutlituatitai  of  capital  contrilnitiou^ 
"        to  the  national  diiwt  student  loan  pro^rram.  "  ^ 

One  of  the  long  ru!i  mothotls  for  ihe  solution  of  adequate  loan 
i-ei?ourcf»^  IS  the  continued  CMiansion  of  the  re\ol\iuir  fund  related 
to  the^XDST/s.  ^  I  ,  ' 

Thik  proirram  is  also' yerv  imom^ant  inwdl^^nt  in  filling;  out 
.    '      a  student  aid  packa<ro.  die  that  bjt^rins  with  othi*r  campu^-ba>ed' 
.as^jij^tance.  State  scholai'jshipB  ami  the  hnsic  ^rrants.  , 

We  are  confident  the  committoj^will  utili/o,  as  it  lias  done  throuHi 
exteu^ivo  liearings  thus  far,  the  ad\icc  of  appropriate  experts  in 
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finance  aiid  will,  produce  a  more  efficrent  utUisation  of  Federal  ^ 
fluids.  ,       ,  .    \  .  *f 

The  overall -problem  of  loaris  is  so  complex  as  almost  to  merit 
a  separate  partkulariyyif  the  entire  student  aid  package  or 
omnibus  bill  is  not  ready  for  final  passage  until  next  ye?ir. 

We  sironglv  support  the  increased  emphasis  in  £[.R-  3471  on 
work  study*       like  the  concept  of  encouraging  Statei  to^  initiate 
such  program:*,  we  obj^t  pnly  to  combining  it  with  the  State  stu; 
den|  incentive  program, Ihereb)  le^bening  the  thrust  of  that  legida 
tioh.  •  - 

Work  «tudy  as.  a  State  Federal  partnership  hM  sufficient  jnerit 
to  stand  on  itd  own  appeal.  ^ 

The  committee* may  ^ish  to  reconsider  the  matter  of  dropping 
need  altogether  as  a  xequiremen£^for  awards.     *  ' 

Soine^rotection  must^be  ghen,  in  the  inevitable  underfunding 
of  any  progmm*,>  for  tliose'Jn  gre^t  need.  ** 
^  Perhaps  thih  decision  retiring  fo  need  could  be  left  with  the  finan 
cial  aid  administrator  on.the^ampus*,  **  j 

Indeed,  the  ranking^  minQj;Uj  meniber  of  Che  full  committee  has 
suggested  the  possibility  of  giving  funds  to  the  institutions  in  a 
block  grant  for  the  three  campus  based  pr9grains,  leaving  the  di^ 
tribution  of  funds  bv  individual  program  ujp  to^the  institution* 

Thus,  in  the  worfc -study  program  the  use  of  need  as  a  factor 
would  residg  also  with  thfe  institution. 

Mr.  Chairmaji,  immediately  after  receiving  the  February  20  copy.  . 
of  the  Congrdsslunal  Eecord  we  circulated  without  comment  copies 
of  Your  statement  on  th^.Student  Financial  Aid  Act  of  1975*  , 

An  executive  of  one  of  our  State  associations'  v^rote  to  his  mein  . 
b€f  institutions  as  follows;     ^ '  ^  ^     ,  ^  / 

The  two  documcntft  attached  contoln  the  latroduction  of,  and  remarks  upon, 
the  pro|H)sa!s  of  Cougressman  James  O  Hara  to  rewrite  the  Higher  £daca,UoQ 
Act  of  19742, 

On  top  of  aU  oar«  other  student  aid  fvoes  of  the  mot^ent,  these  documents 
appear  to  prpylde  a  Federal  blaeprint  for  the  •^limlnalton  u£  the  Independent 
sector-         /  ^  * 

We  urgently  request  that  you.  read  throu^  thein.  Mr.  O'Hara  la  proposing 
''pile  Pellon  on  Ossa." 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  ^ould  eliminate  the  half  cost  ceiling  on  basic 
grants,  phase  out  direct  student  loans,  remove  work  study  from  the  aid 
package,  and  eliminate  SEOG's. 

And  if  this  implies  that  middle  Income  familiea  at  independent  institutions 
will  have  to  rely  more  on  guaranteed  loan^,  the  proposal  cuts  the  yearly  cell 
Ing  from  ?2,500  to  $1,500. 

In  effect,  you  will  not  be  able  to  help  these  students  to  attend  your  In 
stitutlon  and  they  will  find  It  increasingly  difficult  to  help  themselves. 

The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  coerce  States  to  lower  public  tuition,  for  ex 
ample^  State  ^{tudent  Incentive  grants  are  modified  to  jreward  States  for  main/ 
tfl>nl:>ftj2Ujjf^n-frPfi  p^^H^  Institutions. 

 3Ht6  operating  principle  invulves  an  inverse  logic  that  says,  "more  aid  dollars 

create  higher  tuitions^  therefore,  if  yie  make  fewer  aid  dollars  available,  pol 
leges  win  have  to  lower  *the  price/^'^ 

V  Perhaps  that  can  work  In  the  public  sector  through  even  greater  subsidies, 
but  its  application^  to  the  indeitendent  sector  vvould  be  laughable  were  It  not  so 
seHous*  ^ 
V  In  isolation,  certain  features  of  the  proposal  liave  merit,  but  in  comblna 
tion,  the  result  could  be  devastating. 

Mr.  CTiairman,  we  re/rard  with  gravest  concern  the  thrust  of  HJR. 
34tl  aiul  the  new  directions  it  would  establish  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy. 

O  •  *  * 
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^  \ 
.  We  ask  relief  tlirougli  a  change  in  emf^hasib.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  1  can  make  just  a  personal  comment.  At  an 
earlier  point  in  m>  career,  I  served  aJ>  a^btaff  perbon  to  the  legibla- 
tiviK  processes  in  my  liome  State. 

,  I  realize  something  of  the  problem  that  }o\i  ha^e,  We  have  a"  real 
diflicultj,  it  ;se<?mb  to  me,  in  the  privatfe  sector  of  getting  some  com- 
munication on  thi's.  . 

We  have  some  outstanding  people  \\ho^,^re  \igoroiis  in  their 
proclamatioiib,  all  the  way  from  John  Sllber  who  does  a  prettjy  good 
job  of  it  to  the  Sidney  Hand's.  X 
"  There  are  some  people  who  are  verj  concerned  with  the  atibump- 
tion— Ralph  Huitt^  Mr.  Kidd,  and  otliers  here — of  Uie  nature  of 
the  dual  system*     y  •  ^ 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  ib  provide  the  kind  of  pluralism  and^ 
diversity  for  the  Nation  and  for  tlie  higher  education  bystem.  I 
realize.that  when  we  get  busy  and  zero  in  oh  some  of  these  technical 
problemb  and  get  to  workin^j  on  certain  techaiqucb,  bometimes  we 
do  not  test  those  against  the  oroader  system  of  issues.  ^  - 
I  hope  the  committee  will  do  this  jjecause  sometimes  in  our 
^  euthusiasm,  without  meaning  to,  we  i^iidercut  bome  tiling  that  we 
really  do  not  intend  to  do: 

.  W^e  want  to  hold  ourselves  readv  to  abbibt  you  and  thib  very  fine 
process  yon  are  trying  to^perfecf^  m  this  bill.  * 

We  tried  to  be  as  specific  and  vigorous  in  ternib  of  our  concern 
as  we  could,  and  we  arc  ready  to  assist  you  in  this  process. 
*   Mr.  OTSARiX.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Moseley.  I  appi*eciate 
your  readinecss  to  be  of  help  and  I  am  bure  that  jour  dissociation  will 
indeed  be  of  h6lp.  , 

Your  associate,  Mr.  Ilolcomb,  has  been  of  help  .already  during 
xiiuch  of  our  work  on  thii>  bill  and  I  am  sure  he  btandb  readj  to  do 
i^p.in  the  future. 

I  am  going  to  yield  first  to  the  meilhberb  of  the  subcommittee 
,^  bcaubC  I  am  afraid  that  shortl}^  those  belL  are  going  to  ring  for  a 
quorum  or  for- a  vote  and  then  \ye  are  goin^  to  have  to  go. 

If  anvone  get^  shortchanged,  it  is  better  it  be  mb,  so  I  will  begin 
by  yielciing  to  the  ranking  minority*  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EsiiLF.MAK.  I  am  going  to  cut  my  questions  very  ^liort.  In 
jfact  I  will  not  ask  any  qnestioub  of  Dr.  Moseley.  rinlobophically,  I 
am  in  90  percent  agreeifient.  ^ 

I  see  Mr.  Iluttt  and  Mr.  Ifolcomb  still  in  the  room.  I  wouldJike 
to  make  4i  requcbt  that  your  two  organi7iation&  make  a  list  o)^  a 
cross  hcction  of  10  institutions  acroi?s  the  country,  ranging  frohi 
larice  to  small.  ,  .  . 

I  would  like  two  figures,  and  not  a  lot  of  footnotes.  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  that  remark,  but  just  two  figiires  for  107«V74  school 
year.  » 

I  assume  those  figures  are  in.  I  want  the  total  undergraduate  in- 
structional cost,  that  is  dollars,  and  then  T  want  the  total  enroll- 
ment full  time  and  part  time  of  those  same  institutions. 

I  would  like  you  to  make  up.  your  list  without  consulting  each 
other.  If  that  is  a  reasonable  request.  I  will  make  that. 

I  want'  to  do  my  own  nftathematics  in  other  words.  That  is  all, 
Mr.  Oliairman. 
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Mr.  O'IIaba.  The  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Buaoi.  Like  the  ranking  minority  Member,  we  have  philo-* 
sophical  relatipnships,  I  am  concerned  about  the  piivate  institu- 
tions, •  ' 

I  think  some  of  n>y  earlier  questions  indicated  that  In  addition, 
I  have  Foixlham  University  right  within  my  di&trict  and  I  have 
mmy  otlier  universities  in  the  State  that  are  generally  concerned. 
^  I  have  spoken  to  the  61iairman  and  he  miderstands.  I  will  con- 
tmue  that  dialog,. 

The  impressiou  is  that  we  are  heading  in  the  same  direction  with 
different  velucles.  If  that  be  the  case,  then  this  bill  is  satisfactory. 
•  However,  until  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  case,  in  this  area  at 
least,  It  13  unsatisfactory  and  I  will  try  to  amend  it  . 
V^Mr.  0'IL\iu.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QriE.  It  looks. l^ke  all  the  people  who  were  ai,king  <][uestions 
ai^now  indicating  a  strong  desire  to  maintain  private  institutions. 

r  guess  my  record  on  that  is  pretty  strong,  too.  It  was  interesting 
in  the  92d  Congress  when  we  began  working  on  what  turned  out 
to  be  the  HigheJ^  Education  Amendments  in  1972. 

The  subcommittee  rfiict  in  the  chairperson office  and  we  all  wrote 
down  what  our  priorities  were  in  the  institutional  vein. 

It  was  interesting  that  everyone, put  down  help  for  private  in- 
stitutions on  the  list  as  one  of  their  priorities. 

That  concern  is  evidenced  thib  morning  and  ia  speaking  up  for  the 
chairman  of  the'subcommittee,  I  do  not  think  he  la  without  buppbrt 
for  the  private  institutions  either. 
He  has  a  strong  feeling  they  play  a  very  import^int  role. 
There  is  only  one  question  I  would  like  to  raise  and  that  is  the 
point  on  page  8  on  wofk  stud^  where  you  object  to  combining  work- 
^  study  with  the  Stat^i"  student  incentive  programs. 

I  thought  that  one  part  had  menit  lo  give  the  options  to  Stat^Js 
to  use  their  money  under  SSIG  for  either  outright  gi-ant  or  part  of 
tho,work-sttidy  pro-am. 
'Mr.  MosELKY,  I  think  our  feeling  was  that  by  being  discreet  you 
already  have  some  programs  based  on  need  and  the  States  are  not 
getting  involved  in  that  particular  part  of  it 

However,  by  combining  work-study  with  SSIG  would  confuse 
the  way  in  which  vou  would  both  administer  and  the  way  in  which 
the  States  would  deal  with  t)ie  work-study. 

Jo  keep  those  two  separate  would  be  prefei^Able.  I  think  there  is 
no  question  ^hat  we -are  dealiag  with  both. 

I  think  Uiiit  tlie  point  was  more  the,  <fisci-ect  nature  of  the  pro- 
grams and  Idtting  th^m  go  one  way  or  thp  other  liot  mixing  them. 

Mr.  QriK.;  Are  you  concerned, about  SSIG  or  are  you  concerned 
about  having;  two  work-study  programs? 
'^ir.i^fn  ^f^^^P-^'-  I"  ^  sense— I  was  much  more  concerned  with  the 
SSIG  in  that  you  were  really  dealing  with  ihe  character  of  the 
States.  The^  could  come  on  and  tiy  to  help  take  care  of  the  need 
of  the  student  and  keep  that  discreet  from  straight  work-studv  as " 
such.      .  I   .  . 

<i  There  is  ,a  limit  to  how  much  work-^study  can  be  awarded  in  terms 
of  the  individual  student  We  do  have  some  Vork-study  coming 
another  way. 


/ 
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I  can  aoQ  tliiij.  might  bo  combined  with  that  If  i^ou  did,  tlien  you 
would  have  piublenib  witk  Statcji  tliat  would  jiot  jubt  go  work  study 
but  would  go  just  grant. 

It,  is  tliat  which  we  see,as  a  problem.  The  Stat«  could  ^ay.  we  will 
just  go  with  the  grant,  the  matching  grant. 

We  could  have  bome  States  presb  the  Federal  Government  oh  the 
work-btudj,  or,  if  you  eliminated  woik  btudy  on  the  Federal  level 
and  forced  it  the  other  way,  you  could  end  up  with  no  work-study 
program.  \ 

So  we  are  really  saying  to  tlie  committee,  let  us  be  careful  how 
that  ib  done.  Our  initial  reaction  to  it  ib  that  it  would  be  better  to  - 
keep  those  twp  separate. 

Mr.  Qlik.  How  do  you  feel  about  putting  flexibility^  into  the  three 
progranuj— the  institution  administered  programs,  SSIG  and  the 
work-studj  bO  that  schools  can  use  the  funds  in  one  place  or  an- 
oUier? 

Mr.  MosELEY.  1  think  that  %ould  be  much  better.  One  of  the 
thiiigb  in  an&wei  to  the  quejition  about  the  quality,  is  the  administra- 
tion of  those  programs. 

It  is  very  difficult  and  jou  cannot  put  it  together  without  a  lot 
of  this  other  work. 

Mr.  QuiK.  That  was  separate.  If  you  support  a  block  grant  for 
those  institutionallv  administered  programs,  I  do  not  see  why  you 
do  not  favor  this  flexibility  in  the  SSIG's. 

Mr.  MosEi^Y.  We  said  these  are  broader  choices.  We  would  like 
verj  much  to  see  them  tied  together  and  if  you  are  ^oing  to  do  it 
at  the  State  level,  fine. 

However,  with  respect  to  these -programs,  being  able  to  apply 
them  separately  was  the  whole  idea. 

As  a  matter ,o£  fact,  it  is  a  bit  like  using  these  programs  at  the 


that  will  best  benefit  the  particular  indiviclual. 

The  problem  is  taking. .that  philosophy  and  applying  ^it  at  the 
'State  level.  *  '  . 

Mr.  QuiE.  Are  you  saying  you  w^ant'  it  to  be  made  at  the  cagipus 
level  and  not  State  level  ?  »  ^ 

Mr.  MosKLKV.  I  personall};  \vouli^  prefer  it  at  the  campus  level 
but  it  lobks  like  much  of  this  wouhl  have  to  be 'done  at  the  State 
level.  / 
I  \vould  mther  have  it  there,  locked  into  BOG's. 
Mr.  O'H'itRA.  :Mr.  Moseley,  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  and  jny 
prediction  was. correct. 

Mr.  MosKLKY.  Mr.Xhairman,  we  are  available  to  you  if  you  want 
to  ask  qucstioiijj  or  if  \vt  can  be  of  service  at  any  time. 

Mr.  OIIaka.  Your  association  has  been  very  helpfid  and  I  am  sure 
,^vou  will  be.  I  thank  you  for  the  help  you  have  given  this  subcom- 
mittee in  the  past. 

The«  subcommittee  will  now  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning. 

[Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  at  12:15  p.m.,  to  re- 
convene on  Monday,  March  17,  1975  at  10  a.m.]. 
[Materials  submitted  for  the  record  follow :] 
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Introduction 

American  higher  education  has  hVstorically  been  conducted  under  two 
more  or  less  distinct  kinds  of  sponsorship.  Throughout  this  report  we  shall 
perforce  speak  of  "public"  and  "private*'  institutions  and  ot  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  academic  enterprise.  In  doing  so  we  do  not  seek  to 
emphasizp  differences.  Both  kinds  of  institutions  have  the  same  essential  role: 
they  are  engaged  in  similar  activities-instruction,  research  and  community 
service.  Both  accept  studcnts  from  v^ithin  and  from  outside  the  state  in  which 
they  are  located,  though  the  mixture  varie^s  from  institution  to  institution. 
Both  receive  funds,  thbugh  in  different  proportions,  from  taxes,  private  gifts 
and^  student  payments.  Both  kinds  of  institutions  are  jjublic  in  the  sense  of 
meeting  public  needs  and  providing  benefits  Jo^  the  -public.  They  are 
complementary  and  interdependent^  Tojgether  they  constitute  a  system  of 
higher  education  that  is  unsurpassed  in  its  capacity  to  serve  students  of 
widely  varying  backgrounds  and  talent^;  in  its  ability.to-respond  to  a  vast 
range  of  social  needi,  in  its  over-all  performance  and  its  peaks  of  excellence, 
in  its  fidelity  to  uTifettercd  pursuit  of  individual  development  and  the 
-^common  weal.  f 

The  basic  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  institutions  lies  simply  in 
their  sponsorship  and  in  the  variations  of  character  and  program  that  flow 
from  differing  sponsorship.  Public  institutions  are  underwritten  by  govern- 
ment, usually  |iate  or  local  governrhent.  Private  institutions  are  sponsored  by 
nongovernmental  bodies  and  therefore  are  often  referred  to  as  "independent" 
institutions. 

Higher  e^ducation  in  this  country  originated  primarily  under  private 
auspices.  TTiough  public  sijpport  has  a  long  history  going  back  to  the 
founding  6f  Harvard  in  the  seventeenth  century,  public  colleges  and 
universities  became  signific^t  in  numbers  and  enrollpient  only  in  the  latter 
part  of  th^^nineteepth  century.  As- late  as  1950,  enrollments  were  equally 
divided  between  private  and  dub|ic  institutions.  Since  then,  however,  most  of 
the  growth  has  occurred  In  public  institutions  as  the  states  have  enlarged 
existing  colleges  and  universities  and  created  hundreds  of  new  ones. 
Education  in  that  sector  has  enjoyed  large  public  subsidies  which  have 
enabled  it  to  set  its  charges  to  students  substantially  lower  than  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  instruction.  Such  tuitions  are^ far  below 
thqse  which  private  institutions  must  typically  charge.  Today,  the  private 
sector  enrolls  only  about  24  per  cent  of  the  total  student  population  (see 
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Table  1)  and  its  share  must  be  expected  to  decline  still  further.  (Tbe 
percentage,  of  course,  varies  widely  among  the"  several  states.) 

In  recent  years  the  financial  position  of  priva,te  colleges  and  universities 
has  been  notably,  weakening.  For  a  feW  institutions  the  situation  is  already 
becoming  catastrophic;  for  most,  including  some  of  the  most  prestigious 
Institutions,  the  future  is  preparious.  Many  thoughtful  observers,  believing 
that  if  the  relative  decline  of  the  private  sector  is  prolonged  much  further,  it 
will  be  detrimental  to  higher  education  as  a  whole,  view  the  prospect  witp 
dismay.  The  four  commissions  or  task  forces  that  have  recently  studied  higher 
education  in  depth  have  all  recognized  the  value  of  the  private  sector  and 
expressed  concern  about  its  future.^  Similarly,  numerous  earlier  commissions 
and  committees  endorsed  the  concept  of  diversity  and  .independence  in  higher 
education,  and  some  of  ahem  recommended  that  the  states  shpuld  "I'tiate  or 
increase  support  for  private  institutions.^  But  for  the  most  of  those  bodifes 
public  policy  for  the  private  sector  was  not  a  major  concern  and  was  treated 

peripherally.  •&  ,.    r      •  .  L-„u„.. 

Such  lack  of  attention  to  the  question  of  a  public  policy  for  private  higher 
education  is  readily  understandable.  The  very  concept  of  privateness  or 
independence  invites  the  inference  that  the  body  politic  has  no  responsibility 
for  the  private  sector.  Traditionally,  the  leaders  of  private  higher  education 
have  themselves  been  happy  to  accept  almost  exclusive  responsibility  lor  the 
planning,  the  management,  the  social  role  and  the  future  welfare  of  heir 
institutions.  They  have  tended  to  be  wary  of  governmental  intervention. 
Indeed  the  private  sector  may  be  regarded  as  making  its  distinctive 
contribution  to  the  total  endeavor  precisely  because  it  is  relatively  indepen- 
dent of  government.  It  provides  an  indispensable  counterweight  to  what 
might  otherwise  become  a  monolithic  public  system.  So  it  is  easy  to  assume 
that  the  health,  welfare  and  survival  of  the  private  sector  is  none  of  the 
government's  business  and  that  ao  public  policy  for  private  higher  education 
is  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  matter  cannot,  however,  be  disposed  of  so  easily.  Government  cannot 
help  having  policies  that  affect  private  higher  education  in  one  way  or 
another,  even  though  thty  are  not  so  intended-  Private  '""-tutions  are 
affected  whenever  a  new  public  institution  is  established  or  an  old  one  closed, 
whenever  an  educational  program  in  a  public  institution  is  started  or 
terminated,  whenever  public  tuitions  are  raised  or  lowered,  whenever  public 
salary  levels  for  faculty  are  adjusted,' whenever  certain  sections  of Jhe  tax  aw 
are  amended.  Moreover,  government  has  a  financial  mterest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  private  sector,  which  serves  over  2,100,000  students  at  an  esti- 
mated  saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  some  2.9  billion  dollars  a  year. 

^Appendix  A  to  this  report  co'rUains  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  these  bodies. 

^Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  PMrities  for  Action:  Final  Report 
McGraw  Hi    New  York,  1973,  pp.  167,  174.  Thai  report  contains  an  interesting  and 
STummary  of  the  findings  of  the  principal  commissions  and  task  forces,  beg.nnmg 
with  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  which  reported  in  1947. 

^Assuming  an  average  subsidy  in  state  institutions  of  $1400  per  student  (See  Chapter 
3).      ■  ■  ■ 
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The  time  has  fact  come  when  the  Air.v  ican  nation  must  decide  whether 
-  It  shall  continue'to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  dual  system  of  higher  education.  If 
It  IS  convinced  'that  the  private  sector  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whofe  acadeniV  and  of  the  larger  society,  it  must  be  wiUing  to  adopt 
purposeful  and  appropriate  puW/c  polk/es  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  dual 
system.       /  ^ 

Gpvcrnm^ntal  policies  designed  to  sustain  threatened  private  activities  of 
sociaJ  valuif  have  long  been  established  in  other  areas.  Government  has 
.provided  direct  or  indirect  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities,  for  hospitals,  - 
nursing  <^re  and  medical  research,  for  airlines  and  shipping,  for  small  farms 
and  smair  businesses,  to  name  a  few  obvious  examples. 

Public  assistance  to  private  higher  education  is  consistent  with  our  patjonal 
tradition  and,  in  fact,  is  being  increasingly  provided.  Many  states  have  already 
acknowledged  a  responsibility  to  independent  colleges  and  universities.by 
adopting  programs  of  financial  support.  What  is  now  needed  is  to  extend 
intensify  those  initial  efforts  in  a  manner  that  will  assure  the  survival  >ahd 
<•  health  of  a  competitive  private  sector  without  either  impairing  the  essential 
seJoT"''^"'^''  °f  private  colleges  and  universities  or  damaging  the  public 

^  The  mounting  problems  of  private  higher  education  have  not  yet  reached 
the  pomt  of  irreversibility.  They  are  still  surmountable.  The  means  for  dealipa"', 
With  them  are  at  hand  and  wclK  within  the  capacity  of  the  nation.  But 
Without  pronjpt  and  positive  action  the  outlook  is  bleak.  The  purpose  of  this 
report  is  to  suggest  the  measures  that  are  needed  to  maintain  a  flourishing 
;  private  component  in  a  healthy  and  balanced  system  of  .higher  education. 

The  report  is  brief  and  can  be  quickly  read,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  . 
reader  who  is  concerned  only  with  its  conclusions  and  recommendations, 
they  are  brought  together  in  Chapter  2.  The  reasoning  that  led  to  those  , 
conclusions  and  recommendations  is  set  out  in  Chapters  3-11. 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Private  Higher  Education 
(Chapter's) 

The  private  sectui  of  highei  education  is  enormously  valudble  to  Amcriun 
M^ciety  and  an  influential  complement  to  the  pubhwseuof.  Policy-makers 
in  both  state  and  fedeial  governments  should  give  increasing  attention  to 
p/eserving  and  strengthening  private  higher  educatTon. 

•Financiiil  Distress 
(Chapter  4) 

The  financial  problems  of  private  higher  education  other  than  demo 
graphic  factors  and  escalating  costs  the  jtuitioa  gap,  the  unfavorable 
provisions  of  federal  student  aid  programs,  the  indisciiminatc  creation  of  new 
public  institutions,  and  tax  reform  proposals  inimical  to  private  philan 
thropy  could  all  be  solved  or  alleviated  by  quite  modest  changcs^of  public 
policy*  Stati:  and  federal  governments  should  take  measures  along  the  lines 
proposed  in  this  report,  wh^ch  are  consistent  with  the  public  interest  and  the 
a^jtonomy  of  private  institutions,  to  effect  the  necessary  changes.  The 
measures  proposed  are  to  be  viewed  as  a  scries  of  inter  related  programs, 
primarily  at  the  state  levci  but  supplemented  by  the  federal  government.  Any 
one  of  them  would  be  helpful,  bul  all  needed  provide  the  private  sector 
with  the  substantial  support  it  needs  in  order  to  achieve  longrange  stability. 

Narrowing  the  Tuition  Gap 
(Chapter  5) 

/ 

Eiach  state  should  provide  adequately  funded  grants  having  the  effect  of 
substantially  narrowmg,  but  not  necessarily  closing,  th^  tuition  gap. 

This  report  elaborates  on  one  simple,  direct  and  practicable  wa^  to  narrow 
the  gap,  namely,  tuition  offset  grants  for  all  students  in  private  institutions. 
We  believe  this  specific  -proposal  is  sound  and  should  receive  serious 
consideration  in  every  state.  We  recognise,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  only 
way,  and  so  it  is  not  formulated  as  a  rigid  recommendation. 
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Rdlhei  icv^moit'nd  that  cdwh  nUIc  tmd  a  ^vav,  vOhM^lcnl  wiib  ib 
..iijuljjiom  and  need**,  u«  enlarge  Ntudcni  vhuivc^t  bv  t>ub^iaritialU  narrowing 
,the  luUiOii  gap.  Othei  poNSibiliiiC^  ^ould  be  lu  \icnd  ihc  won ci age  ot  present 
>laitf  pfugram^i  w»t  a^M^tani.c  to  nccdv  Mudenl^  m  privaic  insiiiuiionb  or  lo 
cMwnd  picicni  *»iaie  swholai^hip  program**  %o  ihai  the>  would  include  far 
mOie  ^tudentd  and  provide  moic  adequate  gIant^,  Another  wa>  wquld  be  to 
modtfv  vanou^  tedcrat  piogram^  ot  ^ttuJcnt  a^d  >o  that  the>  would  include 
more  viud^jnts  and  icwogoi^e  dtttercnwes  in  tuil"inN  between  publiw  and 
pruale  miititut^oni  (See  Cbjpt«;r  7),  Still  another  wa\  would  be  lo  give 
iHNtilutfOnal  g[ant>  to  pnvalc  >nstaul<on!>  liom  ^lalc  oi  Udfral  fund^or  both. 
The  i'mpoitant  obiectue  not  to  adopt  a  pa.tii.ular  svjjeme  but  cffectKelv  to 
»  narrow  the  tUJlron  gap  in  one  was  or  another. 
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Correcting  Geographic  Ihequrtii^s 
(Chapter  6) 

Ttic  amount  and  tvpes  ut  atd  to  pn\ale  institutions  and  the  :>tudent> 
attendiHii  them  have  %aued  g»eat.%  among  the  >tate^p  with  ccNuiting  mequitie;^ 
ba>ed  un  aw^dentN  ol  geogiaph>,  \t\  equals  ^nuu^  problem  that  itatc  aid 
to  Ntudvnts  in  private  vOMege*^  ha>  u^ualH  been  confined  v^thln  t>tdtc 
boundai^ev  Fcdeiai  Jcgolat*oa  %huuid  be  enaUed  to  provide  incentive  grants 
Ipihe  >tat^>  t^  entourage  them  to  weuome  geographic  inequities  b>  giving 
adequate  aid  to  pnvatc  colleges  aitd  bv  making  pruviston  loi  studcnl>  who 
attend  out-ot  state  institutions.  The  tedeia!  program  should  be  tiexible 
enough  to  permit  the  states  to  awt  m  accordance  vvUh  thtir  traditions, 
constitutional  restramls  andjocal  conditions. 


Federal  Student  Aid  Programs 

(Chapter?)  j 

Fedeiai  p»ogiam:>  ot  student  a<dare  nut  well  su<ted  to  the  needs  of  private 
tastiluttitns  and  thea  ?itadenU.  The  programs  dc^not  provide  lealistie  amounts 
i»t  munev  to  hw.p  students  meet  the  costs  ol  attending  private  colleges  and 
untversities.  The  condft*ons  arc*  often,  too  reslnet  ve  or  the  programs  are 
undeitwoded.  Fedetai  BEOCs  shuu^d  be  modified,  for  e\ample,  b^addrngan 
e\ua  auOAance  tc^  students  for  private  tuition  ur  a  spew«al  co^t^l -education 
suppie-menl  Jul  |,^tivate  *nsiilut(ons.  The  iu(\di(\g  ot  all  federal  student  aid 
p^ugraiTis  shi'uid  increased  lt»  pru^^de  a  ^eaLsttw  number  and  amount  of 
grants.  ^^-^^ 


Statewide  Planning 
(Chapter  8) 

A  rat<onai  system  ut  hjjj.hcf  eduwatiun«  ^n^^Iuding  both  public  and  private  ^ 
sewlOfs,  wan  on.>  be  alia^ncd  bv  waiclu*  planning.  State  educational  planning 


•  • 

^genwiCN  >hould  uk/»nK»  awwounl  ihv  pre>cnwt  pti\dU  in^litulions,  con!4ill 
wilh  them,  when  tuaN»bie  make  vunttawt^  with  them  for  needed  scnri^^etr,  and 
otht^wi^  Asoid  unncvc^^<«\  dupitvuti^un  and  wasteful  vompelilion,  Pnvato 
in^ttttutiom  should  vuupeiate  in  >uiewjdc^  planning,  but  the  avlion^  of  siat£ 
ptanmng  ag^ntic^*  5»houid  i4;^>pcwt  the  t^^M^ntial  aulonof^>  of  both  public  and 
private  m^t^tutmn^ 

^     Taxation. '""^ 
^  ^tCh3pter9) 

Fedcfal  and  itate  mwomc,  mhcr aanvti  »ind  c!>tate  ta^C!»  should  continue  to 
provide  virong  murnu^e^  fui  phiunihiopiw  $\Mng.  Thes*  inwcntiven  should  be 
^strengthened,  for  example,  by  adopting  the  Pifer  plan  fur  increasing  the 
cvempiion^i  available  to  luwci  inwume  taiipa>ei>.  Piivalt  colleges  and  univer 
siiiCN  ^lioutd  have  iht*  same  laxcxcmptiunNaNvorfipatabfe  public  institution*. 

r 

^  Fund  Raising  by 
*  Public  Institutions 

r  (Chapter  10) 

In  the  area  of  ptnale  gmng  a  M3uue  of  support  for  higher  t^ducaliori 
new  ri?iation*>hip>  and  underiia^ding>  between  Ji^j^Ui^^ 
^aor>„jxu>^needtd'.  Ttic  pii^ale~'ifi>iituUon>  i^hould  acknowledge  that  pubhc 
'.olTcge!*  and  univciHiiie^  ma> 'need  pir.atc  gifti  for  innovation  and  enrich 
mem,  ihc  publiu  >huuid  levogru^t  that  private  inj^tUutiOns  muit  enlarge 
their  t^arch  for  public  funds,  both  on  titau  and  fcd^tal  levels,  in  order  to 
mamtain  their  vitality. 


Other  Measures 
(Chapter  11) 


Prevent  student  loan  prugtam^  are  cample and  ineffective.  A  coherent 
national  N>5»tcm  of  bng-teim  >tu<fenl^  loans  j^hould.  be  established  with 
adequate  funding  and  mcideiate  interests  li  >huuJdi4/pp/tw/7/  Other  formb^of 
aid  and  not  be  v*ewed  a>  a  ^ub^titutc  for  tuitio^i  grants  or  other  atq  programs^ 
To  sirtngthen  the  academic  qualitv  of  wnaH,  developing  colleges  and 
umversuies.  which  delude  among  their  lar^ks  rran>  institution^;  ^rviBg 
predominantly  minority  students,  the  fedctal  program.  Strengthening  Devel 
^  oping  Institutionjs,  should  be  reauthorized.         ^  -  , 

7be  number  of  graduate  feiluw^ips  and  the  Icvpl  of  funding  fw»r  re>carch 
j^u\a  be  intrca^ed.  We  supp-^it  the  rctommendaltons  of  the  1974  report  of 
the  National  Board  on  Graduate  "Education. 

Nkiny  pnvate  mbittutions  umnol  obtain  suffivjcht  money  fronj  current 
*fun(to  for  mainienjinuc  and  dcpretialiun  fe>ervcs.  Matching  grants  ^ould  bt 
available  to  private  inbtiiutiunN  fc^i  replacement,  rimodelmg  and  reconstruc 
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<*oo  4f>ii  i;^^4iu»pmvr>i  B^*fiJ*n^  awlhuf.i^,  ^.aJdble  lo  puv4t6 

msiitat<on^    iome  ^tateis^,  should  be  wtddv  adopted. 

L*lt'<ung  fCtufrmg  i'dui4tiun  :^houid  5 manned  *n  4  way  thai  i^tl] 
tf>4l?k  doth  pub^iv  ^ir<d  r»f,vdte  *ni«t»lui#of»i  u*-  mcei  ^he>£  cduwdUurai  nc^jJ^. 
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mtm  opefJtwf  «  «  sifigi^d  a^mt  tnt  d^nstr  of  pc\fuhd 
wrtfol  mh#fifrt  ki  a  mdlw«ih5c  vfttzm.  2)  u  providt 
Wititntt  §r4  pmr\\i  m  cwwiVm  mth  nwinKti  of  .mtiiu- 
«o«jl  »c«gnt*6a»ry  m  both  t)it  public  and  priwtt  nttoft: 
3J  to  Umt  tSt  nn«Ke(  b»rrWn  now'dtnr  lewiy 
iiwd«mt  ih«  Irwdom  to  nwKt  9  ooHc^  or uniwtity  of  thatr 
choicti*«d4)  to KhitttffltxiintfmKoflomf forth* tixwir 
thrtU9ft  effiWflt  ttjt  of  wiitiog  higher  eduutfon  mc«ttr«. 

pvw  the  ftetfli  d^tadD  *t  hm  jropowJ  or  wppomd  » 
i«rirTv  of  iwiint  iweh  from  ihett  reiiUnj  to  housni  «i« 
_  f jc3iBn  wppoft.  Radifli  and  c«»9oricai  twrnflcf ,  10  ittt 
ytt  unr«il/ed  pnttU  imtituiton^  ftpport  TMi*  proyarnt 
favi  proriitd  bilfom  of  do]»an  to  achkvt  nitiowl  objactrvw; 
*rtd  w  riWfftert  ai  ior«tibU.»d  apprjprUtt  ihit  mth  trjii 
now  of  rnviridAt  wppoft  to  nwdants  md  lnrtitut»ont  cothi 
Wtral  rtfufilJOftl  tnd  guidtratat  to  tmort  tffKtnt  triei§- 

Vi^»  bffJivt  tJttt.  AftOa  (h«  «c«ItmitwoMfi*$ari8ftf>oaa 
A)ty  to  pfn*fvt  tha  pu»n,  trntmi  bt  mw^nmc?  1  fwjft 
*y  w  of  lastib^tional  jutonoirry.  n  thouki  001  auomxttuftv 
«|ird  Mttd  nft^niom  jfii  fuidtSr^s  ai  iffthtn^oi  that 
«teno«y  but  should  mjk  cooptntivaty  with  govtrnrnmiii 
Wflc«  19  irtttft  that  tttch  9l»dtnim  ttdkt  a'rmxubJt 
^s^^  b*M*w  iAstitutiOMi  irtdtptndfnct.tnJ  pobSc  ic 
«K»tab3»fy  Th*  ^bfic  <nttmt  dtminds  that  both 'tht  iiv 
tisrity  of  tddCJCioftil  imtitutlbns  ao^  tKi  rjfha  of  cJmtftm 
stfppdmn  Md  ttmikkiia  bt  luptcted  at«f  atsurad. 

la thi  foHo^iini  ^fey  s^atimint  tht  Ajaocittion  wtthat  to 
flwk*  ic»Glk  rtttrw$  to  toma  bu«i  tJhth  marii  tptcm 
ctfukftrttMt)   thii  tiim. 


NARROWtNO  THETUlJfOM  GAP 

Th*  AoQtirtion  of  Amirie*t  Cotkga  thmuflh  iti  affiltati. 
th*  Nat  fer^r  Cotiotil  of  t»^nd»ftt  ColWgo  ind  Uwmjmo, 
jimd  In  JanoMY.  1975. 1  tKkforu  repbft  mm 
fiKional  fofcy  for  ftWaU  Hi|Mr  Edocarion."  Tht  mrin. 
thru*  of  thit  Ttpoit  cattt  fo*  t  AarnmCrt)  of  iha  tnibo^  $tp 
btfMtft  tftt  pobBe  and  prfvitt  itdon^  wrrttttly  tmintM 
»6c«t  $i60a  »  that  tht  pfl^t  fKUn  c«  wntifiwt  to 

Tfef  NCfCU  npoft  augottts «  posibft  fidtnO/stiti  pwtjw 
iWpofittfdiftti{d,ii«it«Uoojl»id.«faeof(4iMtJoftf)fho^^ 
i*hkh  woold  (Uffow,  bvt  ftof  cioi»,-thii  tuition  9ipyT)*ift- 
dwfdwf  ititt  ihoMid  dttftnufta  tht  j^fvach  Bwa  aporopnttt 
foritittf. 

Wi  lOpUud  thOM  itaCas  «th<h  havt  aliftdy  bagun  to 
dtwlop  pmjnsa  dt:ijnad  to  wroy*  tht  luitionpajiVd  uru 
tht  CoogrM  10  btcomi «  partntf  ^^**^t  mttj  in  thtt  t»- 
tmt&il  tf  foit  to  p<wrv«  tht  d'M  lysttnt. 


ACCESSIBILITY  TO  HfGHER  EDUCATION 

lAWQ^lTSCOR^Ll^RY.  SUIWRT SERVICES 

Ahhoygh  ovw^all  tfud«(^»«it»^«t  undad  tofnetMat  tvtn 
«i  tht  just  tvw  ytan.  k  fii^^t  and  federal  fumiing  for 
studtntaHi.  fylt  acctcibility  to  pfemecondiry  aducat^on  has 
,  iwt^ytt  b*fn  rtaliftd  For  th^jfijtt  ttn.yiw  tht  wloo  har 
ntw  tludtnf  aid  pro^nitu  ii|d  h«  dc«!arad  that  no 
qittlHstd  iiiidtflt  thotft  b»  btntd  ^jfom  hljhif  tAsation 
btcttBt  of  I  lack  of  fundk  Prosrw  ha*  batn  /imai lubJa,  ytt 
tht  to4l  rtmaim  tm  nlutm.  It  canj^aod  m«ii.  bt  titawd. 

AtttstajiKty  mwt  bacomt  «  fact  for  ihidantx  of  »fl  tgtt. 
And  ft  Impfitt  fno(b  than  *impf*  trsfraoca;  ft  nwdate?  a 
retjsnabte  (hoiet  of  li«ji«fon  and  pro|ran»  of  study  is  wIL 
FAtrthtf.  It  rtc^ire:  tht  pfovbon  of  tvppoa  ttrvicn  ^gnid  ^ 
to  ftmovt  uftf)actmry  cbrtadcj  to  tht  cofitlnvtd  ;»rm^nt 
of  wt1i(09  and  tipabit  rtudtnt*.  Tbtjt  support  «fv««s  ivoQ^d 
kKhit  Iht  otcwtry  co«fii*r«i9,  (utorttl  tod^htdicalxirvKti. 
wrfikh  wlJ  tncouragt  sttdanti  (o  eomptit*  ih*»  piDgrams  of 

Th*  EdtKttiOft  Amwdmtnti  pt  1972  nco9ni»d  thffn- 
cratatd^ts  to  imtUotjons  thrbujh  tht  tvollmtnt  of  addn 
tfpnil  iwdtfiti  undtr  fvktil  stodint  nd  and  authorUM-t 
pnvim  of  cost-of-tdvcttrcn  allowancts  to  help  affart  thoit 
tjtptnttt.  Tht  fondi;^  ol  this  program  wooW  tiajt  collfgis  to 
inclodt  tn  ttair^uettional  tnd  itfttraf  bud^artht  fiactsstfv 

^*  rtee^faM^ihtt  t$  hin  acctcibatty  it  acbttvtd  tht  ir»dh 
tk)«**^(*3-  *fe!  hJW-tc  chaqp  (n^matiyi'*»ay».  Significant 
nuipiJanof»Rt9ahivtalf»adybtcu^b^o$o.  -  ^ 


/ 


RENOVATION  OF  FACILITJES 


/ 

Tht  two  loogiUndinf  fidtri*  proflrtms  in  housnf  and 
•cadamic  faeditiai  havt  for  all  practical  purposes  batn  da* 
coPtinoad,  ytt^tht  obngtttorts  for  dtbt  strvictindrtpaymtnt 
tmdtfjtifldiWy  eonycHii^  fa  nuny  tmuncti  tht  pofposj  for 
^Kh  a  buSdins  Wn  constrocttd  rtmami,  ytt  in  othir  tn- 
<»r-ct$  tht  chaosiig  roitt  of  colltgis  in  chaf^fiioj  tim«  joKtst 
.tht  nttd  for  tfttrrett  uitt.  In  addition,  tht  sotrir>f  ftmral 
infUtoo  iftd  tht  cte«lttin9  costs  of  l«t/vctJon  makt  tdtquitt 
roaintwinct  of  th«t  buHdinga  for  whattvtr  uit  •  vtry  diffl- 
cwit  probkm  for  many  Institirtiom. 

InsLtutioftitn  firtanc^lly  strait  lactttto  aUo  Oy  m^tnding 
ftdiral  rtqgirf«fitj  ta  imp'rew  buMinci  to  mttt  initiy  eon- 
*mtico  mtttufti,  occtipitiowH  saftjV  tod  ht^th  sunwards 
md  retdy  tit>i<iritioli  by  hjpdictpptd  ptnons.  CiMrty  vyhat  H 
t4t(f9i  k  t{\h4t  t  ftdsraf  eatisoiical  yam  projnm  or  gintnl 
imthubonal  fundi  which  could  be  uttd  for  thi  abovt  pur^ 
po«i 


IP*TERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

With  •(•mtflty  both  o(  nw-botatioojjm  ^rtsh  tffom  it 
dittnti  fnft«ffldnfl  ui,  ow  rotioft  hn  becomt  ivtr  mort 
kniiy  ♦Wtri.  piftj'culwtY  through  tht  rKtnt  cil  tmSWao^  of 
our  total,  not  [ujt  ninomk,  Jntifdtptndtnc*  with  Iht  r«t  of 
tht  world.  Wt  iKk  wayi  k  nttfem  to  n»ak  wtb  ont  wothir 
pfidMiy  tnd  with  frKtndcf^p  »nd  undimandlng. 

Aidthtni  of  tbi  Uftitid  Stttts  wt  becomt  iorniwh«P«f' 
paxtd  wmn  w«  c«o>«f  wit  jnhf  f  x^vwn  mo?; 
our  hiitotY,  mtn.  tnd  icoaomstt  Ihio  wt  know  »bout 
At  timts  w«  ivtn  ftd  t  Ihtlt  un«>mf6rtJblt  whtn  wt  find  wt 
onnot  compttt  wfth  other  caintriet  btciwt  of  our  &i»t» 
Ungutst  b4rrttn.  -h^ 

111  1566,  with  ltrion#  support  from  tha  eduoUon  com 
mutiitY*  tht  Conym  ptxudtn  an^itiouttnd  ^romiting  inttf 
Mtioftd  Educttion  Act»  pUmtd  in  tht  intritictual  <iejdj  of 
uod«it4ftdtng»r»dtdoptrttton  Jt  hm  toir)  >»llowJ«nce 

DISCRIMINATION  / 

Our  ttndtncy  as  t  nition  to  pnot  ountfvts-md  wt  do 
hivt  t  good  sdcitty^t  undcrsttodebit  if  not  thwiYt  fuSty 
mtfrtid.  For  wt  hwt  only  bigun  to  rid  otinthw  of  uncon 
idonablt  diicrimiMtion<<n  mittwf  ot  nci,  poverty,  njtionrf 
oftpatRd  nx.  And  while  wt  hti^  initattd  tctiorw  which  can 
bt  cMlftd  K  iffirmMivt,  wt  hm  not  KhWvid  ettitudts 
which  Ki  fuly  iffifmatiy*.  fiic»u»  toltgti  tnd  univtnibtt 
hfip  ihnjt  tht  thought  pfocBW  of  tht  >«rtd,  hM  i 
fMpOfttbiiny  tceordtogly  (o  plictsjor  ovm  rclis  end  houm  in 
proper  penpectwt,  Wi  yitrn  for  tht  utm  when  othen  might 
prtiei  us,  tf  prtdt  a  inditd  beyond  rieirtint.  (oi  pfoviding 
tiicMnhtp  w  eHmnHing  dscrlmwtlon  from  our  vxuvf 

RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  BUSINESS 

INDUSTRY  AND  /30VERNMENT         ^ , 

Bigtfiniog  m  tht  tyJy  yewi  of  tht  70i.  end  more  recently 
conveyed  »  ?p*tch«  by  the  Prewdeni,  tJ^  fedeii*  government 
htt  dtlld  for  t  working  refitjomhip  among  buBnto,  Indyttry;' 
govtmmtnt  iiyj  hig^  tducatton  to  help  »fve  probJeme  of 
technology*  p|nicii!irly  through  incrtved  applied  tKhnol- 
ogies.  We  support  iHetar  trtterectlon  tmoM  th^^eliments  of 
our  ttcirty.  hckidlng  exchaogee  of  Ideas,  peoonnel  and 
methods. 

In  th»  proeeei,  however,  wt  uWJl*  to 
eight  of  tfit  bask  minion  of  colliges  end  univenitics  which  ii 
to  preeirve  and  tr««mit  tx«ting  know<tdgt,td  pi«h  btck  tht 
frpntiirs  of  kndw<edge  and  underjtwiding  through  pure  »r4 
it^pfied  rtstvch  and  to  prepare  indhnduals  for  rcsponsibia, 

Wt  urgt  that  ail  tdueatksn  anocletioM  and  their  member 
kvtitutiofts  work  cooperatively,  yet  prudently,  with  buwitn. 


lodustry  and  government  as  new  laws  trt  enacted  and  regula- 
tions promt.lg*ted  which  w»ll  create  these  closer  working  rt- 
btionships, 

ACCREDITATION 

Accreditation  «  a  process  of  institutional  eveluaticn  dt- 
s9Hd  to  tflcure  the  quality  of  educational  programs.  We  view 
with  favor  and  juppoarectntcirvelopmeftts within  tnd  am6.Tg 
the  aertrel  vohintary  accroditint  agencies  to  improve  and 
batter  coordinate  tducatfonai  tccrtditttion.  Wt  favor  a  volun 
tary  system  of  tccrtditation,  and  view  with  concern  the  sug- 
gtstion  from  lomt  quarters  that  tht  government  shoukj 
assume  yeeter  rtJConsibill^y  for  this  regulatory  process. 

On  the  other  hand  wt  fecognji^  that  thegovtrnmeflt  must 
protect  the  fwbhc  mterest-and  tswre  iisel.l  that  public  funds 
for  educational  purposes  art,properly  expended.  Therefore,  it 
does  hirt  a  Jegitimat?  uiterett  m  the  evatuatjon  of  tduca^onal 
institutions  and  programs  for  tht  purpose  nf  determimng 
iRgWIity  fw  federal  support  , 

Accredited  status  may  bt  an  Important  factor  tn  deter- 
m«ing  eligibility,  but  accrtditHlon  should  not  be  ujed  as  a 
mtans  for  enlorcing  government  policies.  The  incursion  of 
government  into  accreditation  would  axpoxe  the  process  to 
political  prtaurts  and  encouregt  other  undesirable  abuses. 

PUBLICSERVICE  EMPLOYMENT^ 

the  twm  economic  illnesses  of  inflation  and  recession 
worsen  to  tht  point  of  serious  national  concern^  many  of  the 
pfppos9d  cum  ul)  for  a  program  of  pubRc  service  ernploy 
ment  to  counter  irowtng  unemployment  At  the  risk  of 
seeming  to  be  gretuitous  and  yet  in  recognition  of  the  full 
scope  of  v^het  wt  hope  is  a  temporary  national  illness,  wt  urge 
tht  utifiation  of  education  as  one  of  the  antidotes. 

Education  can  be  used  to  train  or  retrain  workers  fo^htw 
or  changipf  lob  markets,  it  can  assist  in  preparing  pefsOftiior 
first  or  better  employment  and  it  has  a  long  range  value  as 
centracted  with  sho'h  term  reUef  matiuroe. 


PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY 

The  need  for  equity  in  our  federal  tax  system  ha*  brought 
with-K  tht  recognition  that  tht  imion  is  prepared  for  tax 
reform.  TfTrooghouliht  prelhninary  d;scu«ions  many  feart 
have  been  rabtd,  some  reel  and  others  perhaps  imagmed.lhet 
tht  charitable  contrSiution  and  prpent  tax  treatment  of 
certain  kinds  of  giftt  wilt  be  altered  so  as  to  have  tht  effect  of 
dlmin«hing  the  thrust  of  private  pHlanthropy  If  such  devel- 
opments were  to  occur,  wt  would  view  them  with  gravest 
concern  at  potenti^ly  destroying  the  all  imporunt  incentive 
to  volunury  support  of  higher  educailw. 


National 
i  'Council  of 
Independent,  Colleges 
'    and  Universities 


1975  NCICU 
LEGISLATfVE 

GUIDELINES 

The  National  Couhcif  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities,  formed  in  January,  1971,  from  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Federation  of  State  Associations  of  Inde^ 
pendent  Colleges  and  Universities,  is  made  up  of  more 
than  1,000  ipstitutfons.  Its  organization  is  based  on 
thirty-six  state  associations  of  independent  colleges  and 
universities,  nearly  all  of  which  are  staffed  with  one  or 
more  fulltime  executives.  Each  of  these  state  associa- 
tions produces  a  legislative  program  for  consideration  by 
its  legislature  or  assembly,  and  together  these  state 
associations  support  thisss?  legislative  guidelines  for  1975. 
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TO  NARROW  THE  TUJTION  GAP 


During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
NCICU  formed  a  ta^  force  which  independently  pro- 
duced a  report  entitled  ''A  National  Policy  for  Private 
Higher  Education/'  This  report's  salient  recommenda- 
tion is  to  narrow  the  tuition  gap  between  public  and 
independent  institutions,  as  some  states  have  begun  to 
do,  through  state  and  federal  programs  of  assistance  to  ^ 
the  independent  sector.  The  report  states  ^'the  time  has 
come  when  the  American  nation  must  decide  whether  it 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  dual  system  of 
higher  education/' 

The  task  force  report  indicates  that  the  tuition  gap 
this  year  could  be  as  mucb  as  $1600  perjtudent,  which 
is  approximately  the  size  of  the  student  subsidy  in  the 
public  colleges.  The  task  force  report  does  not  call  for 
the  elimination  of  the  tuition  gap,  simply  a  reduction  in 
it  to  some  more  manageable  amount.  The  reduction  jn  / 
this  tuition  gap,  reflecting  state  initiatives  and  federal 
partnership,  would  ideally  range  frbni^  one-half  or  up- 
wards to  three-fourths  of  the  subsidy  to  the  public 
sector. 

Through  state  initiatives  and  a  federal  partnership  the 
tuition  gap  could  be  narrowed  through  grants  to 
students,  grants  to  institutions  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  The  actions  by  the  individual  states  would  goyef  n  ^ 
the  approach  to  be  utilized.  ^ 

The  legislative  issues  treated  in  tKe  balance  of  these 
guidelines  areintended  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of 
diversity  in  higher  education. 


STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

We  believe  the  top  priority  for  federal,  state  and 
private  dollars  should  continue  to  be  financial  aid  to 
disadvantaged  students.  This'student  aid  should  provide 
both  access  and  choice  and  should  reflect  iifdividual 
need  based  upon  the  cost  of  attendance  where  the  *  .       ^  J 

student  is  enrolled.  We  believe,  further,  it  is  time  eligi- 
bility for  student  aid  programs  be.  broadened  .to  include 
at  least  minimal  benefits  for  middle  income  families. 
Middle  income  America  has  become  forgotten  America 
in  recent  years,  all  the  while  carrying  the  preponderant 
responsibility  for  providing  tax  revenue  to  the  nation. 
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Campus  Based  Pfograms: 

The  Supplemental  Educattona!  Qpportunity\Grants 
(SEOG),  College  Work/Study  Program  (CWSP)  aftd  thfe 
National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NOSL)  mak^  up  lhe  \ 
campus  based  student  assistance  programs  which  are 
fundamental  to  providing  both  access  and  choice.  Vio^ 
applaud  the  Congress  for  increasing  the  appropriations' 
for  these  programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1975  by  an  additional 
$100  million,  followtL^.tvyo  years  of  static  funding.  Be- 
cause mare  than  500  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  ahd  more  than  one  million  students  were 
added  to  these  programs  in  that  three-year  period,  auth- 
orization levels  must  be  increased  anB  appropriations  be 
brought  up  to'those  new  lcvels.  Atso,  the  requirement 
that  these  programs  must  be  appropriated  before  funds 
are  placed  in  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
program,  as  specified  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  siii^ld  be  continued  when  that  statute"  is  re- 
authorizedX  * 

SEOG-We  favor  the  elimination  of  the  distinction 
between  initial  and  renewal  awards. 

CWSP-rWe  support  the  continued  emphasis  on  this 
program  a\  student  aid.  We  believe  states  should  be  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  program  on  a  matching  basis. 

NOSL-wVurge  the  continued  and  expanded  funding 
of  this  progran\  until  such  time  fis  it  becomes  fully  re^ 
volving.  We  favor  increasing  the  interest  rates,  openinj^ 
up  the  program  to  middle  income  families,  leaving  thi 
matching  requirements  unchanged  and  discontinuing  the 
forgiveness  features. 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants: 

The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  were  first 
proposed  by  Senate  Education  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Claiborne  Pell  (D^RI)  and  subsequently  were  incljide^  in 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  Known  since  then 
as  the  BOG'S,  and  sometimes  as  the  Pe!l  Grants,  they 
repi'esent.the  second  new  thrust  of  federal  support  for 
students,  following  the  first  federal  grants  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  They  may  be  the  precursor  of  a 
federaj  program  of  entitlement  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion  for  citizens  of  all  ages. 

We  believe  the  BOG  program  should  be  continued 
and  expanded,  with  only  slight  modifications  from  the 
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original  statute.  To  kesp  abreast  of  increasing  tuition  in 
'  both  the  public  end  independent  sectors,  as  well  as  in- 
flating costs  'Of  other  educational  expenses,  the  maxi- 
mum  BOG  award  should  rise  to  $2,000.  Because  it  helps 
take  into  account  the  tuition  differential,  the  one-half 
cost  ceiling  should  be  retained  as  it  makes  clear  the 
responsibilities  of  the  states,  institutions,  foundations 
and  other  sodrces  in  helping  to  provide  studentiassis^ 
ance  funds.  Further,  elimination  of  the  one-half  cost 
ceiling  would  negate  the  historiiT-American  concept  of 
self-help.  A  properly  fund?d  BOG  prograrti  In, this  design 
will  assure  access  a^d  choice  to  the  grea\  majority  of 
interested  students, Ind  to  virtually  all  students  in  those 
states  with  an  adequate  distribution  of  lo^-cost  post- 
'  secondary  institutions.  \ 

We  recommend  that  the  federal  government  contract 
with  those  states  which  desire  to  do  so  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  BOG  program.  Utilizing  the  states  in  this 
manner  would:  1)  expedite  the  program  for  t^e  student, 
2)  permit  one  application  process  for  both^BOG  and 
state  scholarships, -allowing  states  to  help  cover  the  one- 
half  not  provided  in  the  BOG  itself,  and  3)  provide 
rapid  and  accurate  information  to  states,  institutions, 
and  the  federal  government  on  the  status  of  the  pro- 
gram. State  administration  also  would  assist  states  If  the 
work/study  program  were  extended  to  the  states  on  a 
matching  basis. 
,  We  urge  also  the  broadening  df  eligibility  for  BOG's 
to  include  more  middle  income*  taxpayers;  In  the  ab- 
sence of  state  administration  of  the  BOG  program  an 
administrative  cost  allowance  to  institutions  is  essential. 

State  Studentjncentive  Grants: 

 '   / 

The  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  program  (SSIG)  is  , 
enormously  important,  but  was  funded  ^at  pnly  $20 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  19)4,  far  short  of 'fhe  authorized 
$50  million.  In  spite  of  that  it  has  stimula^Q^'ali  buia 
handful  of  states  to  initiate  or  expand  student  aid  pro- 
t  grams  and  it  has  se^.a  pattern  for  future  federal/state 
partnerships  in  other  programs  such  as  work/study  and 
the  administration  of  the  BOG's. 

The  present  SSIG  program  does  not  require  port- 
ability of  awards  to  other  states,  which  could  be  cor- 
rected by  making  portable  the  federal  portion  of  money 
granted  by  the  states.  Additionally,  the  maximum  award 
should  be  increased  to  at  least  $2,000  to  match  ex- 
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panding  maximums  in  state  awards  and  aiso  to  allow  for^ 
the  matching  of  the  other  ons-half  of  BOG  awards.  The 
base  year  for  state  eligibility  should  be  advanced  an- 
nually and  the  distinction  between  initial  and  renewal 
awards  should  be  eliminated.  All  reports  to  the  federal 
government  should  relate  to  demographic  data  only. 


Guaranteed  Student  Loans: 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  (GSL)  is  the 
student  aid  program  which  provides  the  greatest  number 
of  dollars  to  the  greatest  number  of  students.  It  is  also 
attracting  the  greatest  amount  of  comment  because  of 
,  increasing  default  rates  and  the  cost  of  theMnterest  sub* 
sidy.  Some  adjustments  are  undoubtedly  needed  in  this 
eight-yeanold  program,  but  it  should  be  maintained 
bcc2u:s  of  its  extensjve  use; 

For  the  most  part  that  comment  on  GSL's  which  has  ^ 
^  been  adverse  has  developed  in  recent  years  as  substantial 
'  numbers  of  loans  have  entered  repayment^  status.  We 
support  the  current  efforts  by  tha  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  improve  collection  of  defaulted  Joans  but  urge 
also  that  greater  attention  be  given  to  an  adequate 
description  or  definition  of  what  constitutes  default 
status. 

,  We  urge  greater  recognition  of  those  states  and  insti* 
tutions  Which  conduct  a  loan  program  with  low  default'  . 
rates  and  to  utilize  states  and  institutions  which  assure 
better  lending  experience.  We  support  a  full  federal 
guarantee,  rather  than  80%,  for  state  programs  and  full 
federal  reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  collection. 

Finally,  we  urge  an  increase  .to  $20,000  in  family 
income  levels  for  assumed  need  and  that  all  borrowers, 
at  ^ny  income  level,  be  permitted  deferral  of  interest 
paym^^nts  during  the  period  of  study.  ] 

V      iNSTITUTiaiSIAL  ASSISTANCE 

One  dozen  states  currently  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  independent  institutions  to  help  in  narrowing 
the  tuition  gap.  The  NCICU  task  force  report  encourages 
t^e  federal  government  to  form  a  partnership  with  states 
t^  narrow  further  that  gap  through  institutional  subsidy, 
stbdent  subsidy  or  a  corhbination  of  both  and  thus 
assure  diversity  in  American  higher  education. 
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Building  Renovation  ind  RchibHiUtiQn; 

Almost  thifty  years  ago  •  colleges  and  .universities 
responded  to  the  great  need  fcr,educational  Opportunity 
for  millions  of  returning  veterans  and  greatly  increasing 
numbers  of  Americans  who  desired  an  education  in  3 
newly  egalitarian  society.  Then  came  the  arrival  at 
college  age  of  the  baby  boom  which  followed  World  War 
II.  Without  federal  programs  of  grants  and  loans  for 
dormitories,  food  service  buildings  and  classroom  space, 
the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  would  not  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  demands  for  space. 

Now  the  building  boom  is  over,  and  the  space  is  still 
atmost  fully  utilized.  Colleges  and  universiti^  are 
carrying  heavy  debt  amortization  payments  for  buildings 
needed  to  meet  em  earlier  national  objective,  With  un- 
relenting inflation  in  costs  and  a  probable  decline  in 
total  enrollment  as  tha  nation  approaches  zero  popula- 
tion growth,  these  colleges  and  universities  today  need  a 
program  of  renovation  and  rejiabilitation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  changing  curricula  for  tomorrow  and  the  years 
ahead.  ^ 

ROLE  OF  THE  STATES  , 

The  states  are  certainly  full  partners  with  the  federal 
government  in  providing  student  assistance  an(f  are, 
indeed,  sanior  partners  in  planning  and  institutional 
asristance.  Nevertheless,  we  are  now  recognizing  the 
larger  potential  of  the  federal/state  partnership  that  lies 
ahead.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  develop  that 
potential  fully. 


Administering  the  60G's; 

The  first  three  years  of  central  administration  of  this 
program  indicate  it  heeds  to  be^  brought  closer  to  the 
student;  Better  information,  provided  in  shorter^  periods 
of  time,  is  also  needed.  Both  could  be  better  achieved  by 
state  adminbtration  in  each  of  the  stated  which  wish  to 
contract  for  that  service.  One  application  and  a  single 
needs  test  could  be  used*  in  each  state  for  both  ob« 
jectivei 

State  administration  would  provide  earlier  and  better 
Institutional  packaging  of  student  aid  Invoh^ing  the  BOG 
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and  the  SSIG,  plus  work/study  and  state'loan  programs 
which  might  also  be  included  in  state  administration. 
State  administration  would  provide  also  a  sorely  needed 
\  constituency  for  the  BOG, 

\ 

^  State  Panel  Btvitw: 

States, might  also  provide  processing  of  institutional 
'^application  forms  for  federal  student  aid  and 
review  of  institutional  requests,  rather  thart  the 
regional  syitem. 

"  ^State  Pianning  Commissions^^'^^ 

One  of  the  truly  heartening  developments  out  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  was  the  establishment* 
of  state  planning'  commissions  (Sec.  1202).  That  they 
havd  been  initiated  in  a  spirit.of  cooperatibrr  and  with- 
out the  usual  gQidelines  has  undoubtedly  added  g'reatly# 
to  their  success.  Indeed  the  absence.of  guidelines  accom- 
modates those  states  viftich  declined/to -accept  funding 
through  the  1202  commisslgns.  •  - 

A  greatly  increased  level  of  funding  for  this  program 
is  not  mandatory.  The  present  modest  level  is  adequate 
to  provide- ample  opportunity  for  policy  planning  bul 
not  large  enough  to  produce  the  inevitable  bureaucracy 
and  ultimate  program  nianagcmcnt  thatiaiper  apyintpria- 
tions  could  bring.        '  * 


Title  Ill-Strengthening  Developing  Institutions:- 

This  program  would  be  improved  if  administ8redia\' 
the  state  level.  (See  ^na!  section.) 

TAX  POLICY  . 

This^nation  founded,  and  exists  today,  through 
private  initiative  and  the  free  enterprise  system.  Under 
this  system  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  r^ise 
over  $2  billion  annually  from  private  philanthropy. 
These  dollars  arrive  undiminished  by  bureaucratic 
administrative  expenses  andlrequently  provide  the  extra 
support  which  helps  to  achieve  the  margin  of  excellence  . 
in  edjjcation  programs.     *  ^ 
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We  view  with  grave  concern  the  variety  of -current 
proposals  which  would  have  a  dramatic,  adverse  impact'' 
oti  voluntary  support  Some  of  these  current  proposals 
would  tax  gifts  of  appreciated  property  by  limiting  the ' 
deduction  to  the  cost  basis  only,  while  others  would  tax 
wealth  transferred  at  death  by  joining  or  integrating 
estate- and  gift  taXes  so  as  to  achieve  a  higher  tax  rate 
thi'ough  adding  that  wealth  to  lifetime  gifts.  We  believe 
strongly  that  continued  equitable  treatment  under  the 
tax  laws  is.absolutely  e^entlak 

We  propose,  further,  that  the  federal  government 
consider  seriously  a  system  of  federal  income'tax  credits, 
in  the  pattern  of  some  states,  for  gifts foljigher  educa- 
tion. V/e.  believe  a  credit  of  50%  of  the  gift,  rtot  to 
exceed  a  $200.  credit  foe  a  joint  rptmn,  for  both  Ri(blic 
and  independent  colleges, -would  beNmpropriatc.  Cor-, 
porations  should  be  eligible  for  such  jcredits  also  at 
appropriate  rates.  Q 


SPECIAL  TOPICS         ^  ■ 

Merit  Scholarships-We  prouose  a  federally  supported 
program  of  merit  scholarships  for  undergt^aduates  not; 
based  on  need. 

Titles  I,  II,  &  Vl-ln  the  absence  of  institutional  support 
these  categorical  programs  must  be  maintained. 

Title  llf^Ihis  isan  important  program  which  should  be 
continued  with'^panded  authorizations.  The  present 
federal  guidelines^ave  separated  this  program  into  basic 
and  advanced  elements  which  have  created  some  dissatis- 
faction among  those  colleges  eligible  to  beneiit  under- 
either  element.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  resolve  this 
problem  by  returning  to  a  broad  program  open  to  all 
developing  institutions. 


HatiOMi  Council  of  Indepindinl  Colkfiti 
tnd  ilniversities 
leiSRStrwi,  N.W/ 
Wtshlogton.Ca  20009 
Ttlephone:  (202)387^3270 
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THE  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  ACT  OF  197& " 


KONDAY,  KAECX^  17,  1075  _1  . 

.  House  op  Bb£resentatxves, 
SuBCoxr^irrTEE'  ok  Posthsecondary  Education 

.    ,  OP  TH2J^  ED0CATIOK  AKl^  LabOK  CosTMITTEE, 

The  kbcommittee  met  at  10  a,ra.,  pursxmnt  to  notice,  in  room 
mij  Kayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  G-  0*Hara,  pre- 
sidmg.  \    .  .  ^ 

Members  present :  Representatives  Ollara,  Simon,  Erlenborn,  and 
Eslileman.       *  \ 

SubcofnmitteiS  staff  present;  Jim  HaVribon,  ataff  director,  EInora 
Teets,  clerk,  Webst43r  Buell,  coun^l. 

Full  committee  stuff  present;  Mr.  "William  IL  Diefenderfer, 
.  mmonty  research  associate.;  \  ^ 

Mr.  0'fL\R.\.  The  subcommitt^  will  come  to  order,  To^y  wo 
are  continuing  our  hearings  on  H.R.  3471  and  associated  bills  hav- 
incf  to  do  with  the  extension  and  amendment  of  title  IV  of  thS  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1985. 

To<Iay  we  are  hearing  from  Emen»on  Elliott,  who  is  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  tlie  N&tiunal  Institute,  of  Education. 

Tf  you  could  proceed,  Mr.  Elliott,  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
*hcar  from  you.  ,  ^  , 

STATEMEHT  0^^ SMEKSOH  ELLIOTT,  ACmO  DIEECIOR,  H AHOSAL 
'     mSTITUTfi  OF  EDUCATIOH 

Mr.  Eluott.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  might  just  introduce  mv 
colleagues.  ^ 

Vir^nia  Smith  is  the  Director  of  the  Fund  for  tlie  Improvement 
of  Postsccondary  Education.  Charlie  Cooke,  on  mv  right,  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  legislation  in  HEW.  Gloria  Scott,  on  my 
left,  IS  head  of  i>ost^econdary  ]program»  at  the  National  Inbtitute  olf 
Education. 

,  I  have^a  prepared  statement  which  X  believe  is  befon?  the  com- 
mittee but  I  have  made  several  changes  in  it,  aa  you  follow  down, 
you  will  fimt  lhat  there  are  some  inserts  here  and^there  which  will 
be  apparent.  « 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  di^cu^ii  with  you  our  re- 
sponse to  the  experimental  program  posed  in  part  F  of  jEI.R.  3471. 
'    It  h  our  understanding  that  the  studies  requlr^  by  part  F  would 
(deplore  tho  effects  of  open  admissions,  low  or  no  tuition,  and  the 
use  of  private  or  proprietary  institutions  as      alternative  to  ex- 
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p5u^^  public  iniititutluiia,       student  accebb  uad 

choice,  and  qjl  institutional  viability* 

At  the  samfe  time,  tlie  legislation  would  mandate^  examination  of 
the  feasibiiitjldevelopjnent,  and  validation  of  'unbiased*'  techniques 
of  measuring  Wie  ap^emic  promise  or  schulaitiu  aptitude  of  stu- 
dents,  ^  ^     X/^-K^  /'"'^^^^^vc^^  ^ 
.^xrT^*®  NationaV^istittit^^  auTTtS-^polky  gro^^^  the 
^  Jfational  Councd  for  BducatiouaTttei^atvh,  consider  onented 
research- such  as  this  to  be  one  of  Hhe*  institution »  mok  important 
'  functions.            •  •    1  ^ 
^    We  think  that  the  issu«^  identificdrabove  are  imporLiit  to  the 
future  of  postsccondarj  education.  Tlie  National  In^ititute  Educa- 
tion IS  engagea  m  work  on  some  of  the  i;?^ue4^  aadresbcd  in  the  er- 
penmental  program  authorization  of  part  F, 
^  Suob  work  is  a  portion  of  our  fiscal  >ear,  lfift6  budget  request 
7      u^^^" '  ^  5^  million  for  poht«ecundarj  education  research. 

education  division  I  would  add  that  another  $17.5 
million  is  proposed  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
secondary  Ed^ication  to  promote  ImiovatTbn  in  pobti>ecohdarr  edu- 
ction* .  %  ^ 

The  Office  of  Education  a>bo  ha^  conducted/ ^tudicb  on  some  of 
the^  issues.  Because  6f  the  Jjreadth  of  e^ibt^ce  of  authority^  the 
I^partment  doci?  not^beUe\e  that  the  additional  specific  provision 
of  part  F  is  needed.-         "  f 

tet  me  moke  a  few  comment^i  on  the  significance  of  tliiese  issues^ 
in  recent  ycare,  many  commission*,  groups,  anJ  individual,  include 
mg'  Uie  Carnegie  Commission,  the  Newman  task  forces,  and  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Fmancihg  of  robt>econdary  Education 
have  e*xamined  various  issiuo  about  ^student  access,  ^tudent  choice, 
and  institutional,  viability. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  the  A^sibtant  Secretary  for  Education, 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Iiustitute  o!  Education,  the 
Fund  for  the  Iniprovemcnt'of  P«pstsccondarv  Education  and  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics*,  ha\e  >ponsored  related 
activitijKj  in  this  area* 

^  The  efforts  generated  in  tlicso  activities  support  the  ftlgnificance  o| 
issues  raised  in  vour.proposcd  legi^latium  Let  me  turn  to  the  first 
section  which  refers  to  access,  choice  and  inhtittitional  viability. 

One  might  consider  the  follow  in/^  .specific  questions  whicli  are 
paraphrased  from  H.R,  3471.  ? 

In  what  wayn,  do  .various  admissions  policies  in  po^ti^eccndarv 
institutions  affe^rt  the  number  of  students  who  attend  buch  institu- 
tions? 

p^s  the  acceptance  of  new  p^roups  of  .studeirts  influence "the 
natilre  and  oncntation  of  course  work  offered  I  / 

Does  the  elimination  of  or  reduction  of  the  costs  of  tuition  and/or 
personal  maintenance  increase  the  number  and  tv|w  of  Jitudents  who 
attend  postsccondarj'  institutions?  *  , 

Wlifft  are  the  consequences  for  otht-r  institutions  that  are  unable 
to  mtluce  tuitipnl 

^  WJII  the  ificreaseil  participation  of  nonpubli*  prcM4en*. result 
in  the  diversification  of  choice  and  sulisequt;ntl,v.  lncn?a.se  the  num- 
ber oti^iujenft^  seeking  sucli  education  f 


In  preparatioja  for  tUi»,beairu«g,  ^liitUute  A^jffJiiave  c^vasi^ed  tte 
work  wiuch  NIE  and  other  Fedej:al  ^g^^esif  SUt©  commissioub 
^,aave  coaducted*  Among  ♦the  uiamber  ox  pos^&ible  approaches,  we 
'  wiuld  like  to  su^g^ihSEse. Jiiiu^et  Jav^  ulxeae^itdx^ctiatj  vthich 
the  committee  mj^ht  msh  to  examine. 

I  Say  discreet  levels  advisedlj  because  thm  various  levdb  do. 
much  to  govern  the  costs  aad  tJime  la  which  the  i-eseartAi  can  be 
caTOed  out*  ' ,  »    ^  .  ' 

*rhe  jfirst  Jevel  would  be  the  development  of  descdptive  «^udie» 
of  usable  data  froa^  ongoir^g  "^real  world'\  proj^td  iavolmg  m- 
statutioas,  State^  Qoverament  ageucieii^  aad  ladiudual  n^tcheib. 

For  eauuaple,  several  iiistltutioad-^aotably  ^e  Cits  College  of 
Jfew  York  have  initiated  opeiv  admi^onj*  policie&.  Several  de- 
scriptive studies  have  beca  generated  from  the  Citj?  College  experi- 
ence i^icluding  the  American ^Coum^il  ou  I^Uucatlon  *>puiit5omI  atudj^ 
wmch  ha$  Recently  been  ^liblishedi^  *  . 

Sevei^al  States  and  institutipns,  notablj  Wlscoiuiin^  have  inlUat^ 
tuition  variation  mjwlificatlona  to  gage  po&»ible  eflfect**  on  4$t5Seni 
access,  y    '     ,  -       ,    ,    '    .  ^ 

r  A  nuiiibejr  of.  arrangcnsenta  exL^t  between  different  kinda  of 
stitutions  which  could  provld^j  a  data  ba^e  for  farther  exploration. 

The  F^^d  %  the  Improvement  of  JPost^ndarj  Education  is 
spS^soring  one  bucli  project  in  California— a  private  liberal  art* 
institution  P^ppenjine--had  contracted^  with  a  proprietary  ischool, 
Tgjico  Institute,  ;ii  order  to  make  vocational  training  opportunities 
availaUe  to  its  students.  ,  •  -  *  ' 

Dr,  Smith  is  hero  and  can  re&pond  to  any  ^ucstiona  you  might 
have  in  tliifii  ar^  .   i       -    -  \ 

The  Ofiice  of  Education,  Offi^  of  Planning,  Bmlgeting  and  E?a1 
gallon  has  sgonadred  ^^veral  evaluative  niixdi^  xeiated  to  ijtudeht 
financial  aid  and  $)?ecial  programs  to  ini>reai>e  iituJent  a§cet«— oucJi 
m  upward  bound,  ajjeclnl  ijcrvices^  (^pd  JevefopJag  institutional  aup 
port^  ^  . 

Many  other  l5olated  and  independent  A^tudle^  have  al;>o  been  done. 
We  will  discus  those  further  if  you  wish* 

The  second  Ievx4  would  be  analytical  atudi^^of  u^jablo  exii^ting 
dat^  and  nowly  generated  data.  The  following  ^  examples. 

There  are  several  data  baseb  and  th^retical  mmleL  thai  hav^ 
beeix  developed  to  addrcjoi  Jhe  tuition  tiuestion,  jfew,  if -anv  of  the^^ 
have  actually  generated  data  that  has  been  anal>^ed•  It' would  be 
possible  to  te§t  aortie  of  these  motlels*  •  ^ 

The  usable  data  from*  Independtnt.  ihoJated  'project  and  »tudie» 
would  be  analyzed  appl^vjng  some  ^taii^tical^tcchnifiti^  fot  tArS&tved 
ana  exp<H*ted  differencea  to  give  some  Support  for  or  to  rejwst 
hyjmthese*. 

A«  to  what  would  happen  with  changes  in  tuition,  access  and' 
alteniative  providern  would  be  another  area  of  endeavor. 

Finally,  the  tliihl  level  WmU  involve  de^igifing  and  conducting 
experiments  to  test  the  impact  of  o|>cn  admi>?5ion.>  tuition  variation, 
and  alternative  service  providers  wn  ijtudcnt  accei«s  student  choice 
andvfustitudonal  viability*  •        /  ™  ^ 

JV^f  example,  in  order*  to  te>t  the  impact  of  rarious  in^dufttion^^ 
Of  ttfitipiv  froiij  /iro  to  full  tuition  and  to  te^t  the  tuition  impact 


it^ca^tli  i&  necassjsary  so  that  malts  eaa  Jbe  .con4a)^ir^. 

^retuu%  €9iitmUj&d  ^tud|c^  It  would  H  asef ul  if  those  jiiatfora  are 
to  be  put^utnl  iwr  KIE  d^6t  to  luive  tie  tenefit  af  the  ?iew8  of  ite 
aj»mwtte^^  U#  Uiis  ^^adi>  a|.  studies  ^fUitK  would  be  most  telpM, 
wfiftt  jreseardt  ahuuld  Kave  pri^rit^  aad  v^hat  h  th&  xiipst  desirable 
Cini6  frmii^  for  Bj/^ific  re&iuis.  It  is  oftea  llie  ca^  that  Qx^  titihssa  , 
tiOA  of  Che  outcomes  will' shape  the  res(^rt(h  des^giv. 

lu  tlijs  r^fard»  I  miglit  jpoint  out  tlmt  tUe  institute  stait  Lftd  many 
df^^u^iojus  ^jth  life  cvnuiiitUK  ia  cpxineaioa  vtiUi  the  comp^^Sfttyry 
ledm^^iion  ^ta<Jy  w}^i<?3x  is  iiovi ja  part  o|  P,Ju  93^38*  ThM  in  facit^ 
J*^  y^^y  the  authorissl^ttipn:  >«^ss  designed  ^ 
N^Vith  tetgard;  ta  tfo  Jtuitpix  variation  question*  li  the  need  is  to 
know  {jhe  inn>act  of  no  tiutioa  on  ftudant  ac^^sesss  frsgardl^  of 
mts&um  miuitfTOimti*,  then  w^U  J^^ukI  ej^i>ef inient:^  which,  control 
for  admmioftii  r^uireftfe^t^*  a*  a  factpi  would  bene^saary* 

If,  on  the  oih&t.  liftud^  tlie  JiDe<IJs>4o  kmjwH^HSher  or  not  **no 
tuition**  in  fact  Jba^^Jb^  triedl^^  institutions-  or  the  ^tent  tst)  wblixh 
it  bar  been  tiSedr-?V  d^ripfave  stu%,  woul4?  solSce.     '        .  ^ 

.XhedoBighed  que^ion^  ha^e  a  i>ir^4  lacing  on  the  ^^iie  reitalrt^ 
to  complete  the  research  and  ojx  the  o6s^  m  well*  ^  " 

Let  tne  turn  fto«  t<»  tbo  ejection  of  tho  proposed  legislation  authoriz 
ing  XIE  to  *jtudj  the  feasibility  of^  mA  to  develop  and  te^^t,  tech 
tkiqjxf^  of  measuring  scholastic  apittud^,  academic  pronn^at,  or  the 
Ul^1i|iood  of  suc^jess  in  a  jgtven  cotir^  of  Btudy* 

Sudi  meaaireine^it  techniques  nuost  be  "free  of  cultural,  socio 
economic,  raaal,  religipusi  sexual^,  a&d  ethnic  bias**.  ^ ,     *  ^ 

C%dy^ijuJi  ^ork  ib  ut^jport^t.  For  many ,  reasons^^  post^^ndary 
iii2^iitiitmn^  ha%i»  u;h^  iichola^itit  aptitude  lentil  ai>  adml^ionii  criteria. 

Xfore  recently  testa  have  been  used  bv  post$elondarit  m&titutipnB  in 
a  variety  of  othef  imy:i,  to  give  cwsdit  for  courbesi  not  taken,  to  deter 
nune  whqUj^i  Mudeiili*  i>!»yuld  U  re*iuiml  to  take  nujofiodial  courses, 
Co  deny  acg^  to  certain  major  anja^  of  atudy  in  an  o|K*n,  adniissiOp, 
format  and  to  label  some  .itudenl»  06  ^gh  ri*ik"  which  inay  help  to 
assure  their  ac^s^  to  remedial  ^esource^^^  but  ma^  also  operate  as 
Bclf-fttlfiBing^  prophecy.   '  _  ^ 

Interesitkigly,  although  objeUive  tesUi  are  mucb  cdticized  now  for 
bia^*  onox>f  tn*^  origind  motivations  for  jq^lu^  objective  tests  as  pre  , 
dictors  of  college  ,Miccesm  and  then  a6  ciU*rm.  for  a»iittUtaiicet  was 
to  avoid  hit^  against  mijnority  grbups  that  waji  believed  to  exi^  in 
more  subjective  sct^ccning  pnJccSuTes.  •  * 

Jfow  it  h  cieaf  tnat  even  the  ubjedive       have  not  beeii  entirely 
^♦atbfactory  in  that.««gar*jL  WhcUiet  fqi  Athni^Iona  or  diagnostic 
purp€»»8St  mvott^l  deciiiion^  are  c^tly  both  to  individuals  and  to 
'  eociety.  ^  i 

In  addition,  (hef^fs^  m  the  po*^*«)bilitv  Jiat  use  of  the  test  will  result 
111  more  wton^  decisions  foi  0ne  wbponulatlq^  than  for  Another,  ^ 

Tliere  already  ouiyta  an  cxtmslve  body  of  m>eai;ib,  both  theoretical 
and  enipiricairon  the  proj>leni  of  biased  testing  b)  postsecondary 
imtitutioJCi3» 
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The  purpoises  of  pfirt  F  could  be  met  by  capitalizing  on  past  ^flforts 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  badl^  needed  coordinatio?  and  focus 
■  to  future  worfc*  .  .  .  ... 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  section  that  is  m  your  .txsxt  from  bottwo 
of  page  6  to  the  middle  of  page  8,  there  ia  an  insert  wh-.'-h  has  been 
provided  and  I  yriU  be  using  that  insert.  _      .  . .  u»  n«r>rA^A  „«f  t/, 

There  are  several  types  of  studies  which  might  be  earned  out  to 
•achieve  the  purposes  of  part  F.  I  would  sugge^  the  following. 

Firet:  Ps^  studies  of  test  bias  in  prediction  of  po^f  ^Bi-^ndary  suc- 
cess have  notsystcmaticallj  considered  the  context  of  postsecondary 

New  studies  should  be  conducted  whicK  consider  the  type,  if  any. 
of  support  services  available  fo  students  \yho  might  otherwise  be 

TSe^mSty  of  studies  investigating  the  predictability  of 
postsecoiidarv  success  have  been  conducted  m  4  year  instit«tions 
using  high  8^100!  grades  and  SAT,  scores  as  the  predictors  and  fresh- 
man grade  point  average  as  the  criterion  of  success. 

PaS;  efforts  to  improve  prediction  and  decrease  bias  through  the 
use  of  additional  variables  have  been  notably  unsuc^ful 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  howeven  that  similar  efforte  might  now 
be  productive.  First,  few  if  any  investigation.s  bdve  been  dope^in 
a-vear  wfetit«tion.H,  Variables  sudi.as  motivahen  f "d 
might  be  more  useful  when  emphasis  is  placed  on  keeping -students 
in  rather  than  weciliiig  studente  out  j  •    t,,  m^Aa 

Second:  Even  in 4-y^r  insfcitutiorktlw  well  reported  rise  m  grade 
point  averages  implies  that  critona  for  success  of  students  are 

•  '^^'fwS)  studies,  criteria  of  graduation  and  P«stpraduation^icce.<^ 

•  should  be  used  m  addition  to  the  early  success  cntenon  of  freshman 
GPA 

Furthermore,  there  arc  now  collejrc.  which  liave  "no  faiF  systc'm. 
If  a  student  does  pooriy  in  a  course,  he  simply  repeats  Jhe  wirse 
suggestingthat  time  to  graduate  should  be  a  criterion  of  suc^. 

Studies  of  te«t  bias  which  use  graduation  and/or  oitt-of-school 
success  must  either  be  longitudinal,  or  retiwipcdtive. 

Withm  a  6-ycar  time  frame,  longitudinal  studies  could  be  done  for 
S-yoaP  institutions  but  studies  of  4-year  institutions  woald  be  limited 
to'  retrospective  studios,  •  ,  , 

The  obvious  hmitations  of  retro.-pr,-hvf  studies  a™,  tnay.f 
pend  upon  (I)  access  to  st4idents'  records  and  (2)  'l"*^' y;^Llmi?o^ 
in  t-ho^rv  orcK  e.xample, ..completeness  and  tyi>e  of  information 

'''This'is' another  case  where  informal  NTE  discussions  with  the  com- 
mittee might  lead  to  a  more  useful  design  of  possible  studi^ 

Third:  Tlie  competency  based  education  movement  m  high  '«'hooiR 
suggests  «  new  type  of  variable  that  can  be  used  m  predicting  po«t- 

sexondarv  success,       "  „,     ,        ^        „™  „cnfHi 

Studios  are  required  to  sec  if  profiles  of  competencies  are  useful 
unbiasexl  predirtoRs  of  future  educational  success. 
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^"f^^».T^^  profiles  Voiild  seem  particularly  useful-  in 
diaposujg  student  deficiencies  that  mjuire  special  support  services 

^jfTnniliV  f  ^^i^s  codd  clarify  the  utUity  pi  several  competing  defi- 
mtions  of  test  biaa  For  example,  erapirxcal  investigations  could  de- 
i^n*?^  imphcatioiis_  for  both  etuSents  aiid  ins^tutions  of  usmg 
f^foi^*^^'       deftmtions  for  making  adraissionh  and  diagnostic 

The  studies  would  vary  across  "both  (k)nt«.\t,  .e.g.,  4-year  institutiom" 
mid  community  coUeges,  and  subpopulatii,,^,  4,  cultural  S 
^coaomic^  racial,  reh^ous,  and  etlmicT      ■-  - 

nr«i!^5T5?f°'?^''j-^*'lf°'^'  say  that  the  administration's 
KCcTS  <-^Jf  authorization  ni  the  Institute-which 

fi^awLflQSa        ^"^"^^       week-provides  funding  through, 
J  T      proposing  to  define  more  clearly  the  educa- 

r^n^n/fif^/"^  "Pon  which  the  Institute  will 

concentrate  its  resources. 

silJlfe'?^ improving  the  ability  of  schools  to  meet  their  rcspon- 
«ibihti^  to  pronde  equaf  educational  opportunities  for  indmtfiials 
c^hmited  l^nghsh-speaking  ability,  women  and  students  who  arl  - 
soaally,  economically,  or  educationally  disadvantaged, 
of  i'lfe'"*  fl^'^"1'^  Productivitv  and  management 

^fffiii^  'Ji i^''*'!'!^  ^"^^'^  t'?"^*  tl'js  liU  would  provide 
Wl.flw.„'t'i"'°"*y  to  address  many  pressing  educational  problems, 
mcludmg  those  suggested  in  Part  F  of  H.R.  3471. 
^MfSS^T^'u"^®  opposed  to  special  funding  authority  and 
-fP^  ^"''^  enumerate  educational  research  projects  to  such  a 
specific  degree  us  contained  in  part  F. 

quSS  ^  pleased  to  answer  any 

Mr.  OIIaba.  Thank  you.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  here  in 
this  conimittee  andiCvpongress  is  that  we  want  to  have  questions 
n^r^Tk^T^       T  research  and  experimentation  in 

SSf    "^*P     to  I  '-^e  policy  decisions. 

two  you  can^o  about  it.  Either  vou  can  mandate 
cnat  tond  of  work  bo  done  within  the  executive  branch  or  you  can  try 
to  set  up  a  capability  and  do  it  yourself. 

^.P*  acquire  an  appropriation  from  the  Congress 

put  of  the  House  Administration  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  hir- 
S^thTs^JSfk  ofrganization,  to  go  out  and  do  some 

H"**^  °'  "^"''^  ^^^^  "^e  would  like  to  see  done  is 
the  kind  of  thing  a  pnvato  organization  really  could  not  do. 
Joynstancp,  picking  up  the  issues  that  we  just  discussed  in  our 

F«  i«    *  ^'"'^  ^'^^  '^^"y  of  your  framework  of 

analysis,  whafwo  are  tallnng  about  is  second  level  and  third  level 
testing  procedures  on  this  within  the  framework  of  your  statement. 

Let  us  take  the  tuition  question.  The  Comn.ission  on  the  Financing 
of  PostsMondary  Ediication  did  a  model  on  that  as  you  are  well 
aware  and  then  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  you  mentioned  in  vour 
testimony,  did  a  sm^l^  controlled  experiment  on  that  in  a  couple  of 
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university  "centers,  that  were  located  in  areas  that  had  postsecondary, 
vocational,- technical  institutions.  .     .  ,.,  * 

It  wodd  seem  that  the  results  of  that  expennient  did  not  com- 
pletely jibe  mtii  the  model  that  had  been  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Edu<iation. 

However,  then  agam,  the  Wisconsin  experiment  may  have  been  a 
fluke.  It  may  have  Deen  conducted  with  r^ard  to  particular  institu- 
tions that  were  not  the  same  as  the  general  run  of  things. 

Maybe  that  produced  a  result  that  you  could  not  reproduce  m  a 
diflferent  kind  of  setting.  I  do  not.laiow  the  answere  to  that. 

However,  those  are  Qie  kinds  of  thincs  that  you  have  to  know,  it 
seems  to  me,  when  you  are  studying  student  assistance  prognuns  and 
how  you  can  help  students  get  to  school. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  worthwhile  if  someone  would  put  M)me 
money  into  a  State— if  they  would  go  to  a  State  and  say  look,  let  us 
try  to  spell  out  a  really  worthwhile  test  of  .what  the  effect  of  low 
tuition  policy. would  be  and  let  them' make  a  study  of  who  it  is  that 
attends  and  how  tliey  differ  from  the  group  that  attended  before  or 
whatever.        .  •      .  .  i. 

Ma.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  th.e  moment,  there  is  a  great  vari- 
ation in  tuition  levels  among  States.  Perhaps  before  going  to  the 
expense  of -putting  money  into  a  State  in  a  way  that  might  in  fact 
change  the  funding  realities  in  that  State,  it  might  be  very  interest- 
ing and  worthwhile  to  study  what  the  differences  are  among  those 
States  that  do  currently  have  different  levels  of  tuition. 

I  am  not  sure  we  have  mined  that  kind,  of  evidence  adequately  yet. 
Low  tuition  in  some  States  means  $25  a  term  and  m  other  btates, 
it  means  $200  a  term.  .  •„:„„j  4« 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  tliat  presents  the  distinction  joined  here  m 
these  different  levels  of  analysis.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  experience 
available  now  which  we  could  not  look  at  in  the  few  days  we  had  to 
prepare  for  thiahearing.  -  j  • 

Much  of  that  could  be  mined  m  descnptivo  ^dies  and  m  making 
use  of  the  data  which  is  there.  However,  the  reason  we  suggested  the 
possibility  of  some  informal  discussions  with  the  committee  is  that 
we  have  to  have  a  better  sense.  I  think,  of  what  the  time  frame  is 
that  the  committee  has  available.  .  ^  ^   _l  j 

For  example,  some  of  the  issues  that  one  wQuld  want  to  study, 
particularly  in  the  test  bias  area,  require  following  individual  stu- 
dents for  some  considerable  period  of  time. 

Studies  of  that  nature  do  go  on  for  many,  many  years.  It  would 
be  unlikely  that  you  would -get  useful  data  coming  out  from  such  a 
..istudv.  for  5  to  8  years.  .  ^      •   •  tooA 

If  the  committee  is  thinking  about  renewing  the  act  amm  m 
that  sets  the  time  frame,  so  it  1=  accessary  tO' think  about  those  things 
and  not  just  plan  on  doing  research  Ijopmc  there  would  be  results 
and  then  finding  out  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  them  m  the  avail- 
able time.  , .      .  .       ,       „  j„ 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN.  May  I  interrupt  at  this  point,  we  have  an  in- 
formal discussion  here  which  is  in  a  way  better.    ,  „  _     ,    .    ,  ° 

What  is  the  logical  place  to  zero  m  on  the  study*.  I  understand 
six  States  have  50,  percent  of  the  private  institutions  m  the  Country. 
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so  would  not  It  be  logical  tx)  maybe— since  you  cannot  zero  in  on  all 
SIX,  would  think  maybe  one,  two,  or  tliree  of  those  six  States  would 
^  the  logical  pla^ie  tb  make  the  study. 

TTiey  certainly  have  more  of  a  problem  than  the  other  44  States. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Scott  to  comment  on  that. 
^uI  a^'  I  ^^^^^  *hf  question,  in  addition  to  being  pertinent  is 
reiated  to  the  fact  that  those  six  heavily  populated  States  have  both 
thar  institutions.  The  impact  study  has  to  connote 

What  has  happened  to  private  institutions?  There  are  regional 
variables  which  must  be  considered.  You  mentioned  that  the  Wis- 
i^onsm  study  results,^  for  example,  might  have  been  just  for  that  area. 

Geographical  vanables  and  populations  might  also  have  entered 
into  It.  i>omewhere  between  trying  to  do  (1)  a  comprehensive  U.S. 
^5tucly  and  (2)  one  isolated  State  study  allowing  for  regional  differ- 
ences, IS  the  choice  of  utilizing  some  of  the  regional  comnact  studies, 
where  institutions  are  doing  that  now.  *  • 

Mr.  p^ARA.  Then  again,  you  mentioned  regional  differences.  You 
have  the  w^t  coastj  they  certainly  have'^a  different  setup  than  the 
ea^ coast;  California  m  particularly  is  a  fertile  area  to  study. 

However,  getting  to  that  issue,  when  we  are  talking  about  the  ad- 
missions questions,  the  California  junior  colleges  did  do  some— 
someone  out  there  did  some  sort  of  a  study  and  suggested  that  moti- 
vational testmg-^maybe  we  have  been  testing  the  wrong  thing. 

Maybe  motivational  testing  is  what  we  ought  to  use  to  determine 
wno  ffets  into  school  becai^  it  is  a  much  better  predictor  of  success 
than  nigh  school  graduation. 

Maybe  we  have  the  necessary  data  now.  What  are  the  good  pre- 
dictors of  success?  You  see  when  I  look  at  college  attendance  and  I 
J?ee  that  a  vevy  large  percentage  of  low  income  youngsters  cannot  go 
on  to  postsecondary  education,  not  nearly  as  high  a  percentage  as 
that  of  other  income  groups,  especially  higher  income  groups,  then  I 
loolc  at  another  set  of  figures  that  shows  high  school  graduates  who 
go  on  to  higher  education,  and  there  you  still  hav^  «5zeable  differ- 
ences, tliey  are  not  nearly  as  sizeable. 

.1     has  become  clear  to  me  tlmt  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  money 
that  decides  whether  they  go  on  to  college. 

It  1ms  to  do  with  a  lot  of  other  things,  so  we  are  talking—if  we 
are  talking  about  improving  educational  opportunities  for  yougsters 
from  low  income  failies,  we  have  to  be  looking  at  more  than  iust  the 
money  question.  ^ 

Wo  will  have  to  be  looking  at  admission  standards,  whether  or  not 
tnoy  are  a  major  cause  and  I  think  they  are,  of  failure  of  a  lot  of  the 
low  income  young  people  to  go  on  to  college  or  to  postsecondary, 
education. of  some  kind.  * 

Wo  hav(*  to  look  at  the  question  of  the  kinds  of  postsecondatr  edu- 
cational  opportunities  that  arc  produced. 

A  Ut  of  times,  children  from  low  income  backgrounds*  out  of  their 
own  experience,  are  more  attracted  to  programs  that  involve  a  greater 
^areer  orientation  that  seems  to  be  more  related  to  the  real  world 
than  other  programs.  * 
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-Xknow,  for  instance,  that  wliea  you  get  a  conuminity  college  tliat 
,  U  orieiited  into  ah.  ^rea  where  they  have  jiot  had  tliat  Imxd  of  oppor/ 
tunity  bttXuT©^  a  .whole  bunck  of  .people  tuxi  up  going '.there  that  per- 
liapsjiever  would  have  gone  to.  a  traditional  i  year  injstitution. 

So  I  think  there  arc  these  Muds  of , questions  for  which  I  do  not 
laiow  if  tliore  are  any  good  answers^  If  we  are  going  to  woik  with 
these  policy  ib^uess,  we  need  to  have  ,niore  iiifqmation  than  we  have. 

ilaybe  it  ib  because  we  are  ignorant  and  we  do  not  know  where 
to  look,  ilaybe  it  is  there  and  what  we  ai-e  trving  to  do  is  set  up  a 
rebtudy  of  things  to  whicli  the  answei-s  are  already  well  known  by 
some  but  not  us. 

Mr.  EjLUi/rr.  I  think  the  concluding  part  of  our  statement  noted 
^  thai  the  ani>wers  are  not  known  to  many  of  these  things.  There  are 
experi^jnccb  out  Uiere  that  can.be  drawii  on  and  tliere  are  some  things 
that  can  be  designed.  ^ 

You  mentioned  motivation  a  moment  ago     something  to  measure. 
^  So  many  of  the  measurci*  that  have  been  u^ed  are  simple  relation- 
oliips  between  high  si^huol  tebt  scores  and  the,  earl j  fi-eshman  sophor, 
more  experience  in  college. 

However,  these  measures  do  not  really  indicate  what  happens  with 
,regard  to  graduation  and  fullowup  success.  Jho&e  are  some  of  the 
kinds  of  issues  that  do  need  to  be  reviewed. 

There  are  many  data  bases  aroimd  that  can  be  utilized  but  they 
need  to  be  put  to^^ether.         -    .  * 

Ms.  §3111X1.  We  do  have  studies  which  indicate  attrition  rate  is 
very  hi^h  in  some  universities.  *One  of  the  tilings  the  funds  is  doing 
in  thii>  area  might  interest  you.  We  are  attempting  to  determine 
wliicli  of  thttoc  uptu  admIssioni>  institutions  are  showing  a  good  deal 
I  of  siicxjcss  in  working  with  those  students. 

We  m^w  have  228  descriptions  of  programs  that  arc  designed  pre- 
cljsely  ^  for  low  acliie^  ing  Etudeiifcs  either  in  completely  open  admib- 
ftlons  iuatltutloatt  or  sometimes  in  inatitiitions  that  have  special  open 
admis??ions  for,  groups  of  low  achiever$.  * 

I  think  this  will  give  us  a  great  deal  of  information  on  what  to 
provide*  tome  beginning  indications  of  vtliat  kiiids  of  X'xograms  work 
with  tho^e  students  and  which  do  not. 

Mr.  01Lin.\.  That  soimds  very  mtercsting. 

^  >L>.  Sitmi.  We  arc  going  through  and  reading  tlie&e  applications 
riglit  now.  What  we  ifope  to  do  is  identify  about  a  dozen  that  are 
excellent  progranL^  but  may  not  liave  much  descriptive,  evaluative  or 
analytic^al  worL  then  have  them  work  together  in  coUahorative  ar- 
ningements  fur  al>out  a  year  so  they  can  develoj>  a  good  baiae  of  infot- 
mation  for  other  interested  colleges. 

Mr.  0*IIara.  I  am.verj'  interested  in  thai  It  seems  to  me  too  that 
one  of  tlie  complaints  we  have  had  in  connection  with  this  bill.  IT.T?. 
S-t71,  in  that  it  ♦lue:.  uol  address  itself  to  the  institutional  aid  question, 
that  bcinQ  deferred  until  tlic  second  piece  of  legislation  that  we  are 
talldng  about. 

However,  one  of  the  problems  with  the  existing  instItutionij.l^aid, 
it  ecems  to  me*  is  tlmt  it  sort  of  makes  an  assumption  that  iJtiSoix 
have  someone  who  is  attempting  to  <2o  to  school  under  a^BOG  grant, 
that  it  costs  more  to  educate  that  child. 
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That  is  not  nectCiN^aiily  &o.  It  one  of  my  auto  workers  Idds  is  going, 
to  school,  going  to  college,  and  the  auto  worker  is  paying  tuition  and 
\      exjpenses  and.uieahe  becomes  laid  off  because  pf  the  economic  situ- 
^      ation  we  arc  in,  and  becomes,  eligible  for  aid,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
^     necessarily  costs  more  to  start  educating  that  child  than  it  did  before. 

I  do  not  if  there  is  a  direct  relation^p  between  the  income  status 

 ,  .     of  tlie  .parent  and  the  cost  o^educating  the  child,  no  matter  how  it 

got  that  way.  .  ^     ^  ,  -  • 

Ilosjever,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  could  pitch  institutiojial  assist- 
ance no  tl:e  amount  of  effort  they  put  into  pi-ovidirig  tlic  special 
asbi&tance  to  studunti>  who  need  special  a^bl^tance  in  order  to  success- 
fully do  the  work,  I  woiild  be  much  more  impressed  with  that  as  a 
technique,^  /  «  •      "  o 

I  think  the  Congre&>  would,  I  think  the  Office  of  Management  apd 
Budget  would  also  and  I  think  the  A|)propriations  Committee  would. 

Maybe  we  would  actually  get  some  money  into  the  program.  Of 
course  that  getb  up  into  our  up\vard  bound  i3et>i>ions  and  ouier  kinds 
-  vof  things  too.  '  j 

The  whole  testing  1:hing,  I  am  just  very  frustrated  by  it  all.  I  be- 
lie\e  very  strongly  that  you  have  to  have  objecti\e  testing  techniques 
and  jou  ha\o  to  na\e  c\aluation  techniques  in  order  to  decide  who 
gets  admitted  and  who  does  not. 

Ton  have  to  ha^e  systems  that  are  absolutely  bias  free  in  any 
5vense  in  orden  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know  how  close  we  have  come  to 
that.  '  _  . 

The  amswcr  to  that  question  is  dependent  on  who  you  are  talking 
to.  Some  say  we  have  nevec  apj^roached  it  and  that  these  tests  are 
worse  than  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand^  there  are  others  who  would  say,  well,  they  are 
pretty  ^rood  predictors  of  success.  *    '  ' 

Mr.  Ellk/it*  Among  other  things^  I  gather  there  are  many  deflni- 
tiono  of  what  is  unbiased  and  what  xs>  not.  This  area  Is  one  in  wljicli 
the  institute  La.  mitiatcu  to<;uie  considerable  activity, at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level.  We  have  needed,  to  concentrate  our  re- 
sources and  we  ha\e  worked  on  test  biases  as  one  of  tho?>e  areas,  but 
now,  only' at  the  elementnry  level.  However,  many  of  the  issues  arc 
very  similar  issues  as  the  higlter  education  level.  s 

Mr.  OTLvrX.  For  instance,  the  law  school  aptitude  test  which  has 
coiHc  in  for  a  lot  of  cuticif>m  recently,  it  seems  to  me  the  question  on 
that  uue  Is  (o  what  extent  does  this  succeed  in  predicting  gi-aduation 
fr(,ui  law  school  In  3  ^vears  hence,  or  to  what  extent  can  you  relate 
LSAT  to  admission  to  the  bar.^  That  takes  it  one  step  further* 

That  is  whaf  the  law  school  is  supposed  to  be  for*  That  seemed  to 
me  to  hj^  a  very  simple  design  in  terms  of  checlung  how  weH.it  worko* 

Sfr.  Elliott.  However,  the  very  design  means  that  it  takes  time 
sinoo  you  do  have  ta  track  a  group  of  studcnt«>  tlirough  or  you  have 
to  go  back  relrosepctlvely  and  look  at  some  iuoup  of  students  who 
wa»  there  before.  Your  ability  to  see  anything  useful  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  data. 

Mr.  OTlAn*\*  But  the  long  and  short  of  your  testimony  is  that  you 
would  prefer  not  to  have  specific  mandates  of  the  tvpe  found  in  part 
F  of  this  bilk  ' 
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thi^eshing  out  these  kinds  of  issues. 

Ilouev.er,  joji  say  if  the  committee  o  requebts  aio  rijasonable  ami 
hensiblo  ami  are  the  i>oit  that  would  be  of  \j^luc  to  the  entire  cduca 
tiunal  conaumnt>,  >uur  group  would  be  happ^'to  dibcu:s&  thube  witli 
the  committee  and  see  if  we  could — - 

Mr.  Eixiorr.  Abbolutely,  ifr.  Chairman.  I  Avould  like  to  extend 
that  a  lillle  bit  more  to  say  that  it  is  \ery  nuich  a  qucbtiou  of  wliat 
the  time  frame  is  that  the  conmiittee  lias  a\ailab]e  to  get  into  the 
design  questions.       '  \ 

I  tliihlc  very  often  jjeople  tliink  that  you  are  going  to  g^^bohie 
results  from  research  and  the  time  frame  ib  just  totall)  unrealibtiv^. 

We  do  not  \yant  the  committee  to  find  in  1980,  or  whenever  t^e 
next  renewal  date  is,  that  something  jou  ha)e  planned  oji  is  Jiul 
available.  So  thobe  are  inq)ortant  detigiV  qtiestions  which  I  think 
should  be  discussed  by  the  committee. 

^fr,  O'ITara.  I  have  one  last  question.  Jlrs*.  Chibholm,  who  wa.^ 
unable  to  bo  picseut  but  ha^i  a  member  of  her  staff  prcbcnt  wa.s 
hoping  that  I  could  ask  if  XIE  miglit  collect  data  on  the  pool  of 
available  women  and  minqriticb  to  higher  education,  suggesting 
there  is  at  present  only  very  soft  data. 

!^^r.  EijLioTX.  For  employment  in  higher  education?  ^lay  I  a^k 
Dr.' Scott  to  comment? 

,Dr.  SciUT.  That  qucbtion  is  directed  at  what  is  the  pool  of  people 
v/ho  are  produci-d,  fur  exauiple,  by  Ia\^  schools?  What  is  the  pool  of 
nitnurltieb  and  womeii  wliu  coidd  then  take  publtions  in  hi«^lier  edu 
cation.  This  data  could  bo  colleceted.  It  is  not  bcuig  done  in  a  par- 
ticularlv  orderly  way  just  yet,  but  it  certauily  could  be  done. 

ifr.  CuoKE,  I  susjject  that  it  would  be  probjxbly  more  a  problem 
for  the  Xational  Center  for  Educational  Statlatii;^  than  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  however. 

^Ir.  0'IL\KA.  ]Mr£>.  Chisholm  was  suggesting  thijt,  we  contact  the 
Center  for  Eduf^ationnl  Stntistics.i  ^ 

3Cr,  CauKK.  One  other  place  tbc  data  mischt  be  a\  ailable  and  wbcre 
they  niififht  be  already  collecting  it  lb  the  Office  oj  Ci\  il  Rights. 

Mr.  EuJuTT.  T  think  the  American  Council  on  Etl:iraf  ion  ah-^o.  We 
can  check  several  sources  to  see,  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

^h.  OUlArw\.  :Mr.  Eshleman?  ^     '  ■ 

'Mr.  Esin.K^rAX.  Thank  you,  !^[r,  Chairman.  Mr.  Elliott,  yon  lost 
me  on  your  monetary  fi*][ure.s.  At  the  beginning  of  >onr  testimonv* 
I  get  $26  million  annually,  and  at  tlie  end,  .jou  ^ny  $80  luilHon.  What 
is  the  difference? 

^fr.^Enuo'n.  SflO  niHlIon  ih  the  total  figure  tluit  i&  being  requested 
.  by  the  President  for  NIE  for  f ist^al  1070.  • 

*Tlu*  figures  we  u^ed  at  the  beginning  arc  a  combination.  One  is 
JnO  million  of  total  funds  they  would  be  spending  out  of  the  80  mil- 
lion iust  for  postsecondary  i.^sucs. 

The  other  17  is  the  Fund  for  Post^econdary  Education  which  is  a 
sonarafe<ip]>ropriation. 

"Mr.  EsfiLK^rAX.  In  other  words,  that  2G  would  bo  part  of  that? 

^Ir.  ErxTorr.  Twenty-six? 
<   :^^r,  Esnr.K>r.vx.  Part  of  the  80? 
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Mr.  EtLioiT.  .Ifo,  only  9  of  the     is  part  of  tlic  80. 

Mr.  EsmEKAX.  Then  what  is  the  171      , , 

Mr.  Ei^uoTT.  Tho  17  ii»  the  Fuml  for  the  Improvciuont  of  i'ost- 
i>ccuiKlai7  Education  whigliJDr.  Sailth  Leads.  That  Li  a  separate  pro- 
gram  in  the  Education  Division. 

Mr.  EsiiLEJiA^N.  I  see.  Could  jou  explain  then— I  realize  it  is 
not  deiiuite  jet,  but  juur  clainis— jolir  phuis  fcr  the  $0  million  post 
secondary  research? 

Generally  what  plans  do  you  have  for  tliat? 

Mr.  ELLiorr.  There  Ute  fccvmal  activities,  that  are  incmded  inf  that. 
About  a  fifth  of  it  ib  fur  the  project  at  the  State  University  of 
Nebraska  wliicli  i^i  intended  to  provide  further  access  to  higher  edu- 
catiou  lor  adults  and  othen^  who  are  unable  to  attend  any  usual 
^  univei-bity  situation.  It  make:^  exteubive  u^e  of  tcchnologj',  television, 
and  other  media.  .     «  • 

Mr.  EsnLK;vrAK.  In  other  words,  that  would  be  a  part  time  { 

Mr.  EuwioTT.  That  would  be  for  a  part-time  student  wlio  is  able 
to  earn  credit  through  thib  highly  techuulogically  oriented  program. 
It  is  a  developmental  program.  . 

There  are  about  $1  million  in  various  issues  having  to  do  with 
coinpetenr\-ba:5cd  education,  problem^  of  transferring  credits  from 
higli  schools  college  wlien  they  are  on  a  competen  y-based  evalu- 
ation where  you  xire  measuring  the  abilities  of  the  student  rather 
than  number  of  hourb  spent.  There  are  many  issues  there  of  whether 
people  are  willAig  to  accept  those  credit.^  as  equivalents  of  regular 
earned  credit,  lu>\\  you  measure  them  and  what  those  kinds  of  ques- 
tions am  That  is  about  $1  million.  . 

We  have  also  included  in  that  fund  the  project  m  Qlasgow,  31ont. 
whit^h  h  a  rchitVent  s<ihool  for  whole  families  providing  post  sec- 
*     ondary  level,  vocational  training  for  the  wage  earner  m  vocational 
arciis  and  education  and  ti'aining  for  their  families  as  well. 

It  is  a  spiMCS  of  activities.  Another  one  is  the  National  Center  for 
Ili'dier  Education  Management  System  where  the  orientation  is 
gatTnerimr  ilata  about  management  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, especially  about  how  money  is  used.  ^ 

I  do  not  know  if  vou  are  familiar  with  that  program  or  not.  It  is 
tlie  so-called  Xatuinal  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management- 
Svptom.  in  TBouldcr,  Colo.  mi.  ^• 

Mr.  E3^rLK^tA^^  I  am  n-^w  m  this  committee  this  j^ear.  ihe  statis- 
tic I  iiavo,  tSie  ar\eiage  tuiti«*n  fur  institutions  nationally,  was  about 
ft2.200  a  year  and  that  was  tor  a  private  institution. 

For  the  public,  it  a\era^red  $150— have  you  ever  made  recommen- 
dation {is  to  how  we  bridge  that  gap?  TVliat  channel?,  should  our 
solutioiLS  go  to?  Have  you  ever  inade  any  rei^onimendations  on  that 

problem?  -  .        ;  ,  »  r 

Mr.  Elijott.  Xo.  The  National  Institute  of  Education  hSs  not. 
Some  of  the  studie-^  It  i^  doing  or  i&  pFoposin^  to  do  sucli  as  compe- 
tency based  education,  iniffht  (;ome  up  with  data  which  might  help 
'    people  understand  the  problem.  i  i 

Howevojr,  the  recommendations  on  that  have  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment or  are  beine:  made  by  the  Depattment  rather  than  XIE. 

Mr.  EsiTLT^^tAN.  I  have  never  seen  any.  If  they  are  in  print,  I 
would  like  to  have  them. 
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•  '  -Mr  ElUow.  Islv.  Cooke  conUl  comment  on  thai. 
Mr!  EsiE^EMAX.  It  seems  to  mo  that  is  one  of  our  most  pre^^m^, 

'N*e  fiT>""cial  problems  in  postsccondary  edncution.  It  lias  to  be.  - 
^'sSSoSiaj.  Yes,  sir.  - 1  tlunk  the  administration  hopefully  %vill  be 
-  SjfSx  a  bill  wliich  hopefully  ^vill  comment  on  those  issues  and 
propose  some  solutions  to  those  problems.  .^^  ,  .„t?',i., 
^  G)f-co«rse  the  Commission  for  the  Fnudin.g  of  Po^t-^^^^^lf^^*^^ 
cation  will  have  a  lot  of  recommendations  m  there  winch  are  beuig 
considered  in  the  development.  \  . 

We  will  be  glad  to  share  whatever  figui-es  we  have  on  that  issue. 
'      CMr.  EsitLEJiAX.  That  is  all  I  have,  l\Ir.  Cliairman. 
.  iNIr,  0'IIar.\.  Mr.  Erlenborn? 
Mr.  EuLKNBORX.  No  questions.^ 
Mr.  O'lLvitA.  Ur.  Simon? 

■  .  ^fe  SS/spT„wlS'on  m  W  s,,bi«  tut  M,.,  E,fcn»n 
raised,  one  of  the  things  I  am  interested  m,  as  yon  lvno^^ ,  i^  looking 
into  the  question  of  contracting..  „  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  first  place,  as  you  are  all  awaie,  I  am 
vehemently  opposed  to  tlie  iiotion  of  increasing  tuition  of  public 

'"S Sother  hand,  I  m  also  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  prmte 
institutions  have  considoi^eie  d  fficn  ty  and  I 

•mcnt  voiced  on  numerous  occasions  that  if  the  State  would  give  to  . 
the  private  institution  the  same  amount  of  money  it  S^''YJZ^ 
public  institution  per  studeht,  they  coi^ld  educate  ]ust  as  well  or 

^A^'unmber  of  them  would  excel  witlun1)articular  areas  of  con(^en- 
.  tration  and  comppfoiioy.  The  notion  of  contracting  is  one  that  i^^  mter- 

nmcii  sense  would  it  malce  for  a  State,  for  ^^^^'^"^ 
of  expanding  its  public  institutions,  espiu-.duig  its  cniQlimonts,  to 
say  to  one  o^  tlie  private  institutions  that  has  excess  capacity,  we 
want  YOU  to  take  a  certain  number  of  students? 

I  know  there  would  helots  of  difficulty  because  j^rni  1'-^;°  ^« 

make  sure  of  the.  tran^-jfcrability  and  comparability  of  programs  . 
m\d  roll rles  and  all  Wuds  of  things.  _  ,  ^ 

tS^,  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  one  of  Ihe  approaches  you  con  d 
\ake°r^rcservin?thc  talents  of  private  higher  education  that  would 
not  invoke  trying  to  make  public  higlier  education  piore  oxpensivo^ 
lis.  Smith.  We  do  have  some,  experience  with  this.  It  is  a  1  t  e 

•  different  form  than  what  you  just  mentioned  and  tliore  aie  otlici 
kinds  of  approaches  loo  that  we  are  now  sponsoring.  ^ 

-  mweveF,  o-iic  of'the  tinners  we  found  tliat  helps  Hie  PV'}""* ^^"""^^f ^ 

•  program  is  to  contract  with  vocational  programs  lA  ."tV<'r,P"J'^^ 
ivate  institutions.  It  is  possible  then  for  the       ^ulua  s  of 

.  tho  e  schools  to  get  both  n  liberal  arts  education  ""d  a  vorat  ona 
education  without  incurring  the  costs      major  expan-ion  within 

"  Wete  had'somo  nxperienco  with  fhis-and  it  does  seem  to  work. 
It  has  pi-ohlcms  hut  thev  seem  possible  to  overcome. 
Thi  has  actually  been  done  for  a  long  time  in  the  medical  field 
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where  a  State  tloes  not  want  to  tlovtsluiji  a  nictlical  school.  It  will 
contmct  with  a  private  institution  for  iucdical  achool  spaces,, 

Mr.  O'Haju.  YeSj^  ^Ye  liave  n  dental  scliool  in  ilichigan  where 
that,    the  case.  ^  ,         "  • 

5Is.  Smith*  Tliis  is  tlie  case  in  many  sdiools  witliui  a  State.  It  is 
also  the  case  across  State  linca  in  many*  instances. 

Thoi-o  is  also  some  experience,  1  aia  Jiot  ^urc  wlmi  all  tlie  factoi-s 
in  it  were,  but  CCXy  liad  mure  open  admiii5>iun  students  thaa  it 
could  handle.  *       ^  .  . 

^  It  entered  into  negotiation^  and  i^ought  t0|  contract  for  the.  addi- 
tional students  with  .private  iuotitutioub  in  the  area.  Alhough  the 
plan  was  never  impTementcd,  that  kind  gf  experience  shoidd  be 
looked  into  in  order  to  dctermixie  uhat  tlie  problems,  were  that^  made 
it  impossible  for  that  to  go  forward. 

There  also  is  a  fund-supported  project  in  Ilenderson,  Ark,  in 
whicli  a  whole  conbortium  of  institution.**  provide  a  coordinated 
raiwr  program  for  all  IdxisL  of  careei*b  iu  \oQational  training  whicli 
inrludes  a  State  college,  the  department  of  edM^ation,  the  area  voca- 
tioj)al  schools  and  several  private  trade  and  teclinical  schopls. 

That  looks  like  it  is  working  well.  In  additioUj  more  and  more  Is 
occurring  lately  in  the  form  uf  crosb-regii^tration..  The  capacity  of  a 
•^rhool  ih  expanited  tremendoit^l^  b^  i^rofe^j-regibtratioji  between  public 
and  private  scliools. 

One  can  also  provide  .sonie  financial  return  to  the  public  institution 
or  to  the  private  institution  for  the  htudcnto  that  are  iu  excess  of  the 
mstudent  intake  or  outstiidcnt  flow.  '     ,  . 

^  A  lot  of  those  thingi^  can  be  done  and  .some  afd^being  aIouc  sufli- 
f  itntly  so  we  can  take  a  look  at  what  the  experience  is  and  get  some 
vhiQS  for  if  jiot  pcf^sible  oxpeiimcnts,  at  least  policy  directions. 
^  l\fr.  O'IIaka.  I'wab  tlunking  specificallv  in  teno'^  of  price  compe- 
tition. 

^fr.  Eujpjrr.  Thci^e  lya*  also  se\eral  States  that  provide  the.^c  ' 
grants  so  that  student.-,  can  go  to  privat^^  iuhtitutioub.  That  experi- 
ence jnust  bring  something  to  boar  on  this  problem. 

>rr.  0'H^Mt\.  Varyinrr  amounts  also. 

'Sh.  Smrn.  TJic  one  I  know  goes  up  to  $1,000  ff,r  each  student *and  ^ 
IHinois  does  the  ?ame  thing.  In  those  States,  it  i.^  done  on  the  ba^i.<— 
It  ongnmlly  started  on  the  hahh  of  need- 

The  Carneaic  CommiKsion  recently  came  out  with  a  proposal  "for  c 
tuition  equalization  of  the  same  t>pe,  granb»Jur  private  schook 

Mr.  EntE^pJORN-.  We  have  not  so  far  had  too  much  trouble  at  the 
Ingher  education  level  with  the  church  relat^jd  .school.  Can  we^antici- 
.  pate  the  same  kimb*  of  problems  there  that  we  have  c.N.perienccd  with 
States  whei-e  grant.^  or  tax  uwVits  to  parents  of  students  attending 
dmrch  related  ^clio<iK  ha\e  been  found  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court? 

It  has  alwavs  rather  ruuiml  me  that  with  t1«e  GI  bill  the  Govern- 
ment gives  funds  to  thoa^  attending  church- i-elated  schools  and 
seems  to  get  by  the  constitutional  test. 

Some  of  pur  higher  education  programs  do  al^o  but  similar  pro- 
pmm  at  the  priinai'X^nd  secondary  level  have  failed, 

Have  you  any  idea  of  what  kind*of  problem^  we  will  get  into  in 
tins  area  of  church-statel  '  ^  * 
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Ms.  Smnu  Wo  have  bceu,  of  course,  wutclikg  that  with  some 
hmvehU  So  far  thu  cuiub  have  not  objected  ii  the  money  goes  to 
the  student,  ^  ^      .  •  i  i/i 

Mr.  Eiujixmm^i-  But  thuy  Imve  at  ti>e  nnmary -secondary  levcll 
ilil  ^itmi.  Yeij,  at  those  luvek.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  dmereuj^c 
is.  It  maj  be  tlie.dilTttreJice  in  the  diviiion  of  tlie  programs:  At  u 
ehu^cii-reiatcd  school  the  student  can  select  hk  own  programs  a 
volunum^  wa>,  witli  luobt  of  the  churchwide  elcmontary  ^d 
secundari  fcchuuls,  thuru  are  lusuall^  miuircd  i-eligious  eleaients  that 
go  along  With  th»  education.  This  tlio  uidv  difference  I  have  hcen 
able  tu  note;  I  thuik  it  i.uiild  be  argued  at  Uie  Ugher  education  lex^el 
tliat  the  edutatwx  pf^ograni  hy  much  more  within  tlie  hancte  of  the 

istudent  .  '  ,  , .  .  *    %  i.1 

:^tr.  Eiu-KMJuuN.  Have  >uu  factored  into  your  tlunkmg  for  tlie 
futun>  tlie  ix»ducing  iiopulatiun  of  thuj^  u1h>  are  in  the  traditional 
age  .who  are  attentUng  poistsecondary  institutions? 

It  b  a  rather  sharply  desccYdmg  curve;  is  it  not?  ,    ,  ^ 

Mr-  EtUMTi.  The  collegd  age  group  population  xs  changing, 
though  iu  terms  of  atteKJSdc<^--whUc  Umt  grout)  is  going  down, 
there  are  more  adults  coniuig  into  program^  o\erall,  and  enrollments 
are  .stfll  holding  up» '  .  /    .     .  . 

Obviously  there  i»  a  change  ia  age  mix  that  u  going  on  right  now 
in  higher  e\lucation«  ' 

Jlr.  EmxMJouN.  The  older  students  v^lio  arc  comuig  into  the  post^ 
M^-ondarv  educational  experience  are  more  heaviry  weighted  toward 
the  eoniiiumity  colleges  and  the  \ocatlounllj  oriented  iiustitutiouH; 
are  thev  not  V  , 

Mi%  ELUorr.  That  is  generally  true.        .  ,  ' 

ISy.  S^riTH,  Generallv  true  but  theix>  are  mm  exceptions;  for 
iubtan^re*  Enipin?  State  C  ollege  m  New  York  ha.^  an  average  age  of 
around  :V2*  *  . 

The  Minnei^ota  Metropolitan  State  College  m  Sfimieapolis  St. 
Paul  hai<  a  similar  axerage-  The  bulk  of  their  students  are  in  tlie  2.^ 
to  10  group.  The  a^ason  for  that  is  that  tlu^>  lm\e  the  kind  of  sensi 
bio  program  whirh  alIow»  htudent^  to  both  uoik  full  time  and  part 
tin?e  while  attending  college.  '  ... 

Th^  student  jui-^t  leaving  lil^th  school  c4in  al^  pay  .some  tuition 
iHiiiu^?:*  tlie  heitsible  armn^'nient  makes  it  I}o^>ihle  for  thcin  to*  earn 
f^ome  income  at  tlie  j?fime  time* 

Mr.  EnLtNUouN'.  Thank  you. 

:\rr.  O'Hmxa.  Jlr.  Simon? 

Mr.  SmoK.  Mr.  Chairman*  my  apologies  for  being  late.  I  was  not 
her^*  for  the  full  te^tiniojn  but  ^nco  We  .-eem  to  lie  wandering  in  the 
field  a  bit,  one  of  the  thinsr^  that/has  always  .stnrck  nie  m  talking 
aliout  the  «I  bill  is  that  the  GI  Wll  was  originally  pi*eeoivcd  as  a 
idff  to  \eteran^.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  tremendous  investment,  lo^- 
tordav  a  mrl  ^top[)e<l  in  juv  office  who  was  a  stmlcnt  at  Soutliern 
Illinois  I'nnemtv  and  \^ill  pmbablf  have  to  drop  ont  m  A\i^.i?t^ 
h^nntse  of  financial  dinicuUIc^.  And  it  seem??  to  m(^  fMt  maybe 
oudit  to  Ix^  thiivking  alwut  a  kind  of  nnivcn^al      bill  torjvfr},^e. . 
Tins  would  take  c4ire  of  Elmhur^t  College  in  Jtr.  ErV^X^^Ti^/^disOnct 
nnci  Gri^c*nville  College  in  my  district.     /  ;  • 
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It  v/onld  hi^y  UtuM*  whu  aie  mi  veUnaii>,  ujio,  in  uui  tuclutj,  ata 
not  h^mg  n^siA^d  and  finre  fcuuie  real  pioUein^j,  It  might  iU^lho 
GI  bill 

know  what  Mud  of  <mts  we  are  taUditg  about,  but  it  jiu-.t  ^'ujiob  to 
jiie  this  wholo  area  should  be  looked  at;  *  ^ 

3Ir.  Enr^EyuoitK.  Would  the  j^jitlmiuryieKU 
.  Mr.  i5moN%  Yes.  '      .  ' 

Mr.  EncEMuinx,  That  cettninly  hasi  a  j?reat  dinl  of  niipcaj/tut '{ 
think  we  should  also  bo  aware  of  Mirtetliuj/?  I  hcaid  xni  flw  radio 
this  morning  and  I  ^^ue.^  it  is  not  all  tliat  new. 

We  arv>  graduatini?  fioui  uur  ihj^titutlua^  of  hi^^lun  education  cur- 
rently and  anticipated  fut  the  re4  cif  t!J>  decade,  more  ^>^ofe^8iona^y 
and  ti^ehnically  trained  pQi»pIe  than  thi?iv  arv  j^putb  iii  tln^  vconoiav 
to  aci  fimraodate  them. 

Mr*  1^iHoN%  I  agree./ 

ilr.  EnixxjJirrA,  Tlfcre  haio  al^  boi*n  a  number  of  ob;<frvationi!s 
that  whi;n  yen  Inj^e  auivtr>al  accc^  to  iwt^irundaij^  tnlucation  \un 
an?  inakin;er  a  dej?rQC  from  a  rolli/*o  or  iuuui^rt\  the  equivaK^nt  of  a 
him  eijiiol  dijiloum  of  20  years  nj;^. 

Xt»\v  njore  and  motv  poolu  ani  p:omfr  uifu  a  tio^fdomw  iiro^imni, 
flr/'toru1/or  nut^^et%  pru^nmu     tliaf  rhtjk  cunhau*  the  Kuue  kinds 
of  ndvanta^'e.-:  in, the  rvonam>  in  louUn^  fof  ji»b;>.^>         ami  to"' 
Imi'e  with  rik  coIlp):^e  dofrree.  '      .  *^ 

I  tb?n&  all  of  thiK  is  al!^i  to  l»e  hxikeil  at  in  the  iontext  oSf  the  fart. 
We  have  a  fallin*^  birth  mte^  fe^er  ymx^ft  pet^ple  t  uinin^  jnto  the 
work  fo^  ^^  and  more  people  Hvinsr  pus?t  retiit»ment  a«re. 

We  art  ^oui^  t^i  hai-e  fttver  {>eo{»}e  i^^upportin;j  aium  WitneA^  the 
pr«»hlerrj<i  with  >of;IaI  ^ecaritv.  The  whole  thing  i^  really  quite  com* 
ph*x,  *  * 

V.  ^l^v^yt^^'-  qwe^ion  about  it.  Another  a;-jK?ct  jxlon^  the  ,^\nw 
Iinev  y.iu  nrr  talkin;^  aliout  J^  that  \vt  not  irant  to  create  the  kind 
*if  Mtimtinn  where,  in  outs  cultural,  Sir.  and  Mrs,  Smith  think  that 
their  Jane  and  their  Tfun  ab.M^lutelv  have  to  fto  to  eollc|ie#iir  that 
thev  have  tn  upolofrfze  to  their  neichUr^  abnut  it  if  the\  dun  t. 

Ho\tpVer,  I  think  that  whole  tlan«r  fiu^ht  tr>  be  h  ok* >d  at  and  I  d^ 
Mot  njtan  to  M\er^;fup!if\  it,  I  t^iink  Mr,  ErKnbomV  puintn  is  well 

Mr,  0*HiSr\r)f  mur-e,  ymi  are  ^roinjr  to  fx*t  the  hltdi  uiuUipk*^  nf 
frtH^edu«'atifm  %  ntln  r  x^otih,  if  the\  want  to  fio  fiiu  and  if  thex, 
thititn  that  i*'  nl:ay  tr*p.^  '  *  ^  ^ 

Tlijnk  you  u  r \  nuirh  for  coming  her((».  The  sulM^>mniittee  will 
adiofi^m  *tnd  our  next  meeting  wIU  he  at  P>  a.nt.  on  Wcdne>da^v. 

rWlti-rrufmn,  at  II  ;IT  n.m.j  the  sulit-omanttet*  atljourned.! 
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or  xiii:  CoMMm-Efe  ON  ?:pDcvmox  AJ!»  ViROB^ 

The  gubw)mmitt«e  met  at  0.30  km,,  pujauaut  to  cjiH, 
.*i6l,  fiaybum  House  OlUco  BuUdins,  Hon.  Jwnea  G^  O'Hara 
'    (diaiman  of  the  subcoramitteo)  ,py^ding.     _  ,        '  A 
,  Mcmbero  present;  EepresentaUvps  Omra,  Clusbolm,  Simon,'<itme, 
Erientwis,  JSslilerottR  «nd  Buchanan.  \    ^    '  . 

Staff  moraljers  present.  Jim  Hamson,  ^taff  director,  Elnora  Te£H. 
I'lerkj  Robert  t'.  Andruifra,  minority  staff  dim  tor,  awl  ^\eli!«t'r^ 
Bnrfl,  connsel.         ,       .      •  .„  .      ,      ,  , ; 

Mr.  t)'JlU«t\.  I'ho  STxl)Commttteo       com&  to  order.  • 
.    The  t.ubt!omniiit«}  Iwlftv  w  cojjjtmume  its  hcarmp  on  HJl-  W  *  J. 
a  luU  to  amend  title  lY  of  the  ttigher  Education  Act  of  im,  par- 
tki.itariy  with  jw^pt'ct  to  stjidunt  fmancM  assistance,  am  othi»^  }»in« 
dealtajfwUhotUcr  aspects  of  the  saraoproblora. 

Our  finjfc  nitnw**  U*d»i.v  is  Mr.  Jack  Tirrell  srho  is  vice  pipulent 
foir  fjoveriujienUd  affairs  of  the  Americaia  Association  of  ( oi«- 
rlnmitv.and  Junior  Colleges.      '         '  , 
>rr.*TirrelK  m-lc«nio  back  bi-fore  tlio  conmuttce.  We  trould  Ik  v&rr 
■  pleased  to  hear  yonr  tesHinony.     _  ^ 

SCAIEIIEIIT  OF  semi  B.  TIJRBJELL,  VICE  jPBESIBEKT  rQEjOOVEBll 
OT.HTAT.  MSAISS,  AHBEICAH  ASSOCMHOH  0?  COMJItTOTTY 

-X'r'  Mn, Ti'ftftm- Tlmnk  yu«,  sir.  . 
<''^*-    I?«r'the^H"--..rd  rov  nansi>  l^-.Tolui  E-.Turrll.  I  am  vice  prt-i.Iont 
'    fnr  erovenirH^'ntnl  flffair^  uf  {In-  AMicricftn  A-^MX-mtinxi  of  Com- 
mimvcv  and  Junior  Colleger.  Wo  lepn^^cnt  over  im*  *"^1**^"t*?Ji^ 
in  th?  l-'nitcd  .Statevtlwtt  In  4  full  enrolled  m  exctvs  of  3,5!))  MW 
,   !.tnd»'Jit*.  >  -.v-  ,       ■  4    .         ^  .  _t 

ilv  mnatk-.  tliirvinornhitr  ar**  m  th^'o  ••at«if?3nes.  is  |rpnpml 
aL'uint*  lit  with  Riiiav  of  tlio  pr«|Hr-.ilH  of  H.R,  JMTl;  R  swtion  on 
winie  <iH.-'ti..n-.  amrthvu  at  thi*  end  Hime  altemativw  we  wotiW 
li1u>  tn  put  k'fyrf  the  .<mlxwnmitl»'o  for  wri>idcration.  \ 
Bt'fo.r(*  prtm-i-ding^I  would  liki'  to  nwki-  it  ^^i7^clcasr  for  ,th^ 
nv.«rfl  thut  I  do  lint  f«!av  pn-M-at  an  onieial  .LV.CH'[4«fcat!0ii  MiicP 
have  not  had  timp  s-inrei  H.R.  .'U7l  vras  intrwjnnjd  on  Fobruary 
2f>  to  hpve  fh^-«?  irnportaiiik  itr»'|)f-*al;»  roiii«'TC(d  h>  oiir  dmmoriHiak 
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mn^mmmt  ou  |[o^eriuueJtital  aSt^th  that       fe*eei  fiek  April 
tiicy  wil  mafo:  m^omiiieiiilatioB^  ir^  .Im  of  our  ttuniitUiienu*  i^- 


.  ^  ^     ^  ,     ,  ^          fii:<?Imji|»  of  IiQW  tliej?  inight 

.wordH  m  mtiroiluw  -  HJL  MTl  that  tbe^>  nre  **iib  mealed  twUiS 

•  V  JJB^}>c:tfca3ou4.ana  hob    im|irov0  the  produoC' 

So  muM  I  tmm  ahe^d.  Pirht  .1  k-lieve  A^ICJC  wiU  applaud 

i^'^^^?^^*  ^^^"^         ^^"^^^  ^^^^  ^ig^^ 

oi^ii  to  I]^  ilfiii^i^Hil  ^>r  cmatnml;^  itillq;^  that  are  iJtsntified  mUi 
f*>t»r  inmnic  ffntj  mmoriitics*  and  heav^  eniphai*li$  on  occuppitional  pro- 


m  itmom  yMot^  ih  ono       Xvtimt  TmUhQvg  i&  the  product  oi 
the  rhif^go  rommunUy  (Jity  Cote,  The^m*Ofruition  of  tim  is 
fj^rrilily  iiupartau*  ml  wo  dppkiid  timt  r?Hr*igjutioii.  Later  I  would 
bm     «mk*?  mmv  iommmis  on  that 
Ak  far  m  the  tmc  oclacatI<m  opportunltj  grant.^  aro  concerned* 


pmpf>v^»d  m  funding:  for  ^rtuit^,  .vMtk  Ktud^  aud  a^^l^^tftncG  to  no 
uvtm  or  innlirut^^riS  a?ip?andrd.  This  lanampo.  mav  too 
mtn^tiv?  m  '!iat  a  mulmt  ^f  tWiiy  fi^  vofcd  bv  tho  t.tudents  mirfit 

Mr  O'rivni.  I  j.»*it  «arif  to  mtemipt  to  ^av  that  tras/a  drafdnff 

Mr.Tmm.u  I  hope  H^e  ^»di»  ummiUtv  ^il!  p^eamm  wo  n?ad  it 

We^^ibplmid  the  prorH>ij»     •  unjr  difFer^nt  fonmida.%  ^irJCf»  tho^e 
rum?ntiy  xmA  for  the  v*il!e-jcn?        >r<i;:rTam-  an?  onsatii^fiictorv 
nm  tm.ti^p^oml  it*vwn^  panek  aro  a  fm^eslwand  that  ttord 
^caodt*'l  rarofully* 

\^  I  undoy^^ti^  ;  in  th^  Klr^hlm^  P4>^t^eih*t  fnrnuda  prnrmsed 
•^uhfrnriH  ttati  nnd  I  Wi^\^\te  wnuld  apnH^  with  the*  uvr  of  that 
formula  mm  ihrmh  it  tm§ht  punhh  m  (un<h  to  t%  Aissr^ttife?,  I 
«^*^d.'thH  murriinir  hy  oiir  i^rx^rt^i  t\n^J^J^^^^|*Tfi  of  SfatPS. 

TRTO,  in^udin""  Vj^^^-^nm^  S^K^MFHsr  ^?^5xIuViojn  lin^t  Wn'n  maiffr 
uurn>ort<^rof  thfiXCOT  prtin^raniH.  T  Ij^IUui^  th^v  will  ^[ipmrt  thi^i 
ehm**t*  III  fnch  h  uf^  twS^it^  ^^oiit*  to  F*»di^ral  courts;  fttui  j^ikkI  to 
hrin«?  almtit  parment-.  T  Uhrvf*  we  v^auld  ^^lpprt^t  thi!%  in  n  wider 
irronp  of  ol^rrm^  ^tndc?nt?^ 
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As  far  PA  the  guarautcod  istudent  loan  goes  I  am  sure  AAW 
will  strongly  agreo  wifli  ^our  statemei^te  aboxst  loans  beuj§  a  last 
rc«ort  i      not  gomg  to  read  that  quote  but  mdicato  that  w© 
taiiilv  feel  that  grants  and  cvecy  opportunity  to  work  and  other 
"  avt?nncs-«hoTdd  U  in  preference  to  the  last  resort  of  loans. 

SccojkI,  tJUico  students  at  2  yea?  collegi>s  use  only  about  10  per- 
■  cent  of  the  GSh  funds,  and  wo  agree  with  your  philosophy,  our 
.  concern  is  more  iyitli  tlio  grant  and  work  programs. 

M  far  as  worlf^^ludy  goes,  wo  strongly  endorse  and  beheve  that 
voune  peopia  of  America  and  in  our  colleges,  inmy  of  thcni  are_  m 
thcic  tilVs  and  even  30's,  agree  witli  the  work  ethic  and  are  wdUng 
to  work  and  study  for  paet  of  their  financial-aid. 

Second,  w©  agree  from  recent  espenenco  tliat  making  the  ftuuung 
of  work-gtudv.B  Uireshold  to  BEOG  fimdmg  is  most  desirable. 

tl^rec  we  believe  the  provision  and  Incentive  to-creato  non  wort?- 
study  jobs  tl^imble.     -  ,     ^  „       i  i'm.^ 

Four,  our  colleges  may  not  agree  but  I  persojially  apptod  Hip 
removal  of  the,>needs  rwjiMroinenU  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  will 
have  to  bring  Usk  to  you  later  after  we  get  feed  ')ack  from  our 

constituents.  *  ....       .      v  *  ^^-^^ 

Five,  r  personally  approve  using  t\i^  mmimuir  fvage  but  again 
£  must  sav  our  administratora  ftho  are  xmder  i.:J^ui-e  to  balance 
budgets  mav  feel  differently  liecau^!.  as  I  understand,  m  other  I'ed- 
oraTlcgislation  there  is  a  provision  that  they  don  t  necessardy  have 
to  use  minimum  wage,-*  .   ■  ,  ^  ,       ^  i„*„„„ 

Sit.  I  lielievo  the  proviwons  of  not  making  work  study  mandatory 
in  relationship  to  curriculum  Is  ahto  wise.     ,      ^.  , 

We  believe  tlie  encoiicagement  of  a  few  substantial  programs  m 
(•ooperativo  education  is  a  wise  move  at  least  for  no^  until  there 
are  mow?  demonstrations  (d  successful  programs. 

llip  general  provlnions.  we  want  to  extend  our  npprecHtipn  lor 
*  the  .-onccm  with  "open  admisbiona"  and  the  changes  m  the  lanjcuago 
we  requested  to  insure  their  eliidbilitv.  This  ib  vorv  important. 

I  see  Mrs.  Chisholra  hero  thib  morning.  5Iany  of  her  institutions 
in  Xew  York  arc  goinc  to  bo  important.  ,  • 

While  the  pronoiPiHuilion  refund  provi.>,ionf.  truth  m  nch-prtisinjr 
and  other  provis^iofe  >i  desirable  to  ii>  in  the  r>:4rict  of  Crdumbia. 
this  is  an  area  whcSw^e  «?ill  want  a  <  areful  and  broad  involvement 
'  of  our  memlwnt  before'  r(Sponding  ofllciallv.  ,  t       *  * 

.  .r?ie  proposed  experimentation  through  the  national  institute  ot 
Education  and  the  four  areas  seUvted  arc  probably  one  of  the  be*t 
innovations  proposed  as  we  sec  it.  _     'C  , 

If  r.  could.  I  feci  that  our  members  even  at  this  early  date  want 
\m  to  raise  about  ten  questions  and  they  are  as  follow:       ^  -  , . 

FiKst,  %vhv  is  the  BEOQ  maximum  reduced?  We  presented  thi^ 
snbcommittee  datajn  the  fall  of  107:}  .on  dependent  and  independent 
stutlents  in  tuition  free  Calafornia  community  collcees  and  the 
budgets  wci-o  $l,5t)0  for  dependent  students  and  SS/ifH)  for  mde- 
pendent  students.  „    ,  n- 

llie  second  question  i..*,  cnn  von  remove  or  modify  the  deadline 
of  tlie  requirement  of  post-April  1,  lf»7.3,  for  eligibility?  Tliat  is  not 
in  the  printed  statement  you  have  but  as  >ou  kmow  a  number  -of 
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our  studt^ut^  are,  like  the  wliole  mllUun  ^tuJclitb  iji  California,  ,tlie 
aventgf  age  of  27.4  yean*  of  age*  Some  of  tiiuiu  took  one  coui^ 
and  then  went  inti/  tiie  niilitary  or  one  or  two  coarsen  aiid  went 
into  6  or  niore  ycui>  of  work  and  iiow  tLey  want  to  upgrade  tlieir 
fkiUs  and  so  foiih  'and  becait^e  uf  that  njuuireiuent  tliev.  are  made 
ineligible. 

TJiird,  is  it  not  inconsistent  to  turn  $200  million  o\er  to  the  U.S. 
roMinil?s&if  ncr  for  a  merit  grant  program  in  jour  commenti*  on  page 
li  960  in  tlie  CongrCissionaTEecord  of  I^ebniai^  20?  I  quote: 

Tbe  more  time  I  hare  siient  in  working  witli  ♦;ducational  l«girtlattun,  the  k-ss 
*t>iiri!ic»Hl  I  bt^eome  tliat  Uio  OfHcft  ot  Education  is  abSu  tu  aiuke  d«cisioui> 
bviti'T  t!iau,  or  as  well  as,  Stattj  and  local  agencies. 

AJso>  in  new  of  the  colossal  ineptness  of  USOE  in  tlie  babic  grant 
program,  I  wonder  at  their  ability  to  ^]^x  imni  grant  recipients.  - 
^  Four,  might  this  merit  pxogram  not  bo  mure  elTectlvelv  operated 
an  tlie  Statcl 

Five,  a  subsidiaiy  question  might  be,  whj  not  consider  the  merit 
pro^mim  a3  a  part  of  the  SSIG  program  for  what  it  is  worth? 

Six,  k  it  wibC  to  remove  the  onl^  hope  of  institutional  aid?  In 
the  latt  few  weeks  the  extra  authorization,  ajmobt  $120  million,  in 
college  work  study  has  been  fimded  and  three  ha\e  been  seriou& 
discussions.  In  the  Hou&e  Appro|>riationb  Committee  to  fuud  title 
VII-~facilitic>— to  provide  jobs  m  the, current  economic  situation. 
Further,  as  you  probably  know,  the  recently  rtlea^ed  Carnegie  i-e- 
port  rccommendb  $800  million  for  cost  of  education  by  1979-80  as 
a  ^art  of  tlie  '^equality  of  opportmiity  student  aid  program"! 

bevcu,  with  the  great  instability  in  recent  yeai-s  because  of  the 
undelivci-cd  piomises  of  BEOG  and  the  unccrtauity  of  funds  for  two  ' 
of  the  college  based  programs— b^  that  I  mean  the  administration 
not  ^^king  f^r  funduig  and  waiting  fw  monthj>  to  see  if  the  Con- 
gress would  fuud  it— we  wonder  how  we  can  ha\e  faith  in  your 
hope*?  I  quote  ; 

I  vtry  tiiucl^  hujie  that  tJiuse  \vht>  predict  that  milIi  an  amendment  wiU 
mean  that  feAtr  siikUaUH  rtlU  git  Umn^  are  right  I  hvpe  that  fewer  students 
will  Kit  I^iaiiH.  hecnnsv'  uiure  .^tadenU  can  get  grants  and  work  opiiurtuuitics 
»nd  th*>rc  will  Ik*  mure  iiidui.emeut  for  the  StaU'Si  to  u?e  tiifir  resourceii  to 
reduct^  thr  inflationary  trend  in  tniiion  ond  feOA 

ITe  hope  \uth  you,  but  with  this  uncertainty  that  luib  been  in  the 
air  the  Ih^t  year  or  so  about  BEOG  not  delivering  and  the  like 
we  are  uiicasy. 

I  am  a  little  bit , uncertain  iil  eight.  I->  the  language  concerning 
veteran^  lin  the  cxpandtd  TIIIO  program  iiitended  to  be  restriqtive 
by  retVujU^  <  -  to  thobc  qualifying  fur  vocational  rehabilitation  ( 

Nine,  (if  we  denumc^tnite  in  later  testiuionj  ^uuie  ^uiw^sful  com- 
nnmity  fervice  leariiing  progianift,  is  it  po>biCle  k  might  be  retained 
in  title  jlV? 

The  ht^t  of  the  qut>tioji>,  why  the  conservative  authorization 
hgun*bi 

1  realize^  Mr.  Chairman,  jou  now  serve  ou  the  Budget  Coujniit- 
tec  aiid  ^o  forth  but  1  still  ask  the  <)ucstion. 

The  college  work  btudy  and  the  title  VII  examples  we  mentioned 
earlier  arc  one  rationale  for  including  real  "need*'  figures  rather 
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than  what  might  be  funded  in  tiic  current  climate.  For  exainp|e,  I 
^voald  encourage  a  review  of  the  figures  that  there  may  be  a  de- 
clWiii  VA  EaymenU)  to  college  students  of  over  $2  bilhon  by  1979- 
bu  irom4he  cuirent  levels,  of  payments  that  might  be  used  m  these 
.Imids  of  financial  iid  progiiuns-  . ,  ,  1 

Finally  then  some  alternatives  for  consideration,  and  it  ifhey 
seem  to  gain.^e  support  of  our  memberbhip  wc  would  like  to  present 
additional  data  later.  ^.     .     ^^.^^  ^  x 

(1)  We  would  like  to  see,  I  believe,  dircctuig  BEOG  funds  to 
cover  noninsmlctional  costs.  ^  . 

(2)  The  raising  of  the  maximum  to  at  least  $1,800  m  BEOu^ 

(3)  As  I  mentioned  just  a  minute  ago,  to  maybe  have  a  plan,  for 
a  careful,  ^^ased  use  of  Uie  $2  billion  not  used  by  1079-50  for ,  VA 
benefits  for  student  aid.       '  -  ,4     1 1  i 

(i)  Do  not  make,  major  diangch  now  in  ihe  three  college-based 
programs  that  are  known,  succes>bful  in  getting  funds  to  students, 
and  give  some  stability  to  student  aid.  I  would  JIke  to  make  a  com- 
ment about  that  at  the  end.  .  ./  i 

(5)  In  fact  I  would  like  to  have  the  subcommittee  con^der  tlie 
comments  made  hy  Congressman  Quie  in  t'wo  or  three  presentations 
in  Januaiy  197 o.  Tlie  quote  is  tliei-e  but  as  I  am  sure  n)any  of  you 
know  he  buggested  on  tlieso  three  public  occasions  timt  the  tUree 
collegu-baseaprugramj>.be  in  one  grant  andliave  the  ndckapng  and 
greater  flexibilitv  with  the  officei-s  sitting  down  across/the  table  witii 
the  individual  studj?nt.  I  am  i^ure  our  institution^,  i)articularly  fman 
cial  aid  officers,  would  share  that       .  •         ,  , 

(6)  As  I  said  earlier,  wc  believe  thei-e  is  a  need  to  cnange  uiv 
three  different  formulas  used  for  SEOG,  CWS,  and  NDSL  and  to 
develop  a  procedure  to  abolish  the  i-egional  rc\Jcw.pJH^els.  Wo  wo^ild 
like  to  see  one  formula  to  direct  funds  from  the  Federal  Go\ernmont 
to  the  institution,  or  at  least  to  each  State.      ^  .fi.- 

(7)  As  I  said  earlier,  we  believe  there  are  great  possibilities  m 
community  sen  ice  learning  and  at  a  minimum  would  icflfucst  re- 
taining the  current  provisions  in  title  IV  j^ossibly  bv  removing  the 
veterans  preference  and  emphasizing  that  with  the  TRIO  programs. 

o  -18)  We  believe  the  National  Tar^k  l^orce  on  Student  Fmamrial 
Aid  will  have  substantial  recommendations  soon  on  a  common  form 
and  a  common  m»ed  analysis  that  should  aid  in<^mplif>-ing  sonie  of 
the  current  problems*  * 

(9)  I  have  served  on  the  task  force  on  the  disadvanta'rcd  and  I 
'  have  a  200-page  report  that  some  of  you  might  like  to  look  at.  T 

would  encourai2:e  yon  to  consider  an  e.\pansion  of  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Center  concept  to  be  an  umbrplla  for  talent  search  and 
outi-cach  pfogi-ams.  Special  service  projrrams  %vould  remain  as  a 
part  of  insfitntions.  and  I  believe  that  is  quite  consistent  with  tlie 
task  forc^  on  the  disadvantaged.  We  will  probably  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  at  another  date  nn  ihat.         /  ^ 

(10)  Without  belaboring  you  I  would  iust  like  to  put  in^  the 
record  an  editorial  from  the  May  29. 1971,  Xcw  York  Tiuiu^  uutxUetl 
"The  Student  Aid  Hoax.^* 

[Material  Vef iuTcd  to  follows :] 
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IVKQUt  tbe  XftW  Xork  Timca.  May  2S,  10T41 
Tub  Stupenx  Atd  Hoax 

Tlie  liiflaUonary  xia^  in  college  .^ition  Is  a  direct  threat  to  higher  pduca- 
,tIou  for  sludcitU  Irum  puvr  as  ^^cU  as  middrti4ncome  hoiucs.  In  the  public 
.and  the  ]>rhatc  t>Mijx,  c</»t^  tu  th^  stitdent  are  mounting  astconomlcalljr,  Xut 
lilt'  Ftnlcral  Guv«;fna«ti«t  .neems  detC^iiitined  to  acuolt-rate  the  iafladunarj  trti^d. 

Three  years  rfgu  the  Carne^jiti  CoBimlsslun  on  Highr  Bdueatlun  rec<Au 
mended  a  funuula  tu  a<d  i$tQdt;ia«  and  iiiSUlutiviib  diUiUitaneousl^,  Modeled 
tta  thtj^concept  of  u  «;uar&nteed  annual  Inv-ya^e,  it  would  automatically  entitle 

^iioXnrshlp  aid  an^  ^\>tie^c-use  otuucut  wiiosu  pnnsnts*  Income  is  below  a  set 
iulirfmiun.  At  Uie  *same  time,  cvu  j/  culUo^  icQuld  /tcctn*  a  co^t^of education 

The  Nixou  Admiul^tration  aubsuuuentii  invuriju rated  iUia  wjnslble  plan  in 
lt>*  1972  higher  e^liicat^jin  aid  jiackai^e.  AUhungh  approved  by  Congress,  the 
prosxatn  has  never  beeti  fully  funded. 

Xow  the  Admlnii5tratiun  haa  a«iked  for  the  full  funding  of  the  Basic  Oji- 
portunitv  Oranbi  iB.O»0.)  at  a  level  of  $1.3  bullion,  ^vhilu  not  only  scuttling 
iiJiei:  unx)urtunl  i;ranu  and  luan».  l^ut  ulthuut  making  any  pxovblon  for  coi^t 
of-education  grants  to  Inslltutions— a  fatal  defect 

The  plan  to  linU  aid  to  the  sjtudents  and  to  the  institutions  is  a  tandem 
that  cannot  run  ^^uccei^fuUy  on  one  wheel.  ^Ud  to  students  does^  nothing  to 
tfuive  the  in«titutioi«j*  budget  jirobh^ms,  Xhti  colleges  only  alternative  then  wlU 
b©  to  raise  tuition,  thui*  piping  out  the  gains  prombscd  to  the  students. 

What  inake$  the  Adihlnisjtration'ii  piecemeal  approach  to  the  problem  par 
tjculatly  deplorable  l»  the  fact  that  the  original  prescription  had  been  so  sen^jl- 
We  and  so  cany  to  Implemtnt  The  eUmlnation  of  in&tltuUotiaL  aid  turns  a 
constructive  propo.sal  into  a  ci^tl  hoaz.  The  effect  will  be -a  mirage  of  new 
student  aid  that  will  evaporate  Into  the  thin  air  of  inflation,  while  the  col- 
leges' economic  foundations  crumble. 

Mr.  TxsmRhh.  (11)^  AVe  would  propose  that  new  GSL  loans  not 
have  tiio  int^^rest  paid  h\  the  goveiiimcnt  while  tl>c  student  is  in 
fecliooh  The  student  ajuhl  either  paj  the  interest  ot  have  it  added 
to  tlie  principal  for  later  repayment.  ^  This  should,  over  *a  period 
of  >ear>>,  inake  most  of  the  |315  million  now  going  eacli  year  to 
intei^cst  payments  available  for  other  pro^^rams.  , 

(12)  In  this  I'O/^ardl  know  at  legist  with  the  chairman  we  have 
a  difference  6f  opinion  about  thi*  GSL  and  the  interest  pajmcnt  I 
want  to  take  a  portion  of  the  fundi*  proposed  for  "SIE  expeVimenta- 
tion.  Take  a  portion  of  tlie  f unils,  maybe  10  percent  or  $5  million, 
to  test  whether  the  interest  payment  is  the  major  factor  in  banks 
makin^r  GSL  loans.  *  ^  z 

In  closing  this  formal  part  I  want  again  to  assure  the  subcom- 
mittee that  AACJC  believes  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  open  ^flis- 
tus>t»iuns  aboiit  various  alternatives  for  Federal  latudent  aid  policy. 
Later  this  spring,  after  our  uoiumii5siun  on  fjovcrnnnent  affairs  and 
board  of  directors  have  Jiad  an  opportanity  to  respond,  AACJTC  will 
liave  an  olTiual  x>osItion  on  tlie  prcr&cnt  and  i^roposed  student  aid^ 
pro/3:rams,  ^  ^  r 

If  I  could  heforo  I  dose,  in  attendinij  the  first  hearings  I  lieard 
Uie, ranking  nunoritj  member,  Mr.  Eshleman,  talk  about  I  think  it 
wa*»  four  questions  and  I  think  tlie  first  one  as  I  recall  was  iibout 
the  focus  on  Federal  or  State  institutions.  I  think  that  was  the 
thiiist.  ...  * 

^  I  thirdv  that  it  Drobablv  is  fCQins:  to  have  to  continue  for  some, 
time  as  a  partnersjiip  and  some  of  these  innovative  and  new  , pro* 
grams  should  retain  strong  Federal  direction  or  control  until  we 
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are  Mire  Urn  ubjcctne^  af-e  hmv*  carried  out.  I  tliink  a  good  example 
is  B^OG.  To  turn  tliat  \ci7  dcbirable  program  o\cr  to  the  States, 
it  inight  have  had  even  moi^e  promise  than  we  liave  now. 

Secondly,  on  the  other  hand,  the  institutions  in  many  of  these 
prograni:>  are'in  tlie  be^t  pubitiuu  to  tailor  individual  package^  of 
student  aid  for  indi\idual  students,  but  the  States,  the  final  ^ 
analyMs,  at  len^^t  as  I  underbtahd  it,  had  a  major  responsibility  ior 
edncatioxi.  A:>  these  programs  grow  in  .si/e.  a  coordinating,  a  plan- 
uing  kind  of  function  tot  the  use  of  the  funds  and/or  as  the  pro- 
grams are  proved  even  might  be  turned  to  more  direction  by  the 
Staite.  Tiiut  might  nut  be  a  good  answer  to  your  question  but  I  just 
Konehtly  can't  say  what  tihuuld  be  Federal  or  institutional  atjeast 
from  blir  point  of  view,  ' 

The  i^eoond  one  was  the  general  polu  y  to  promote  low '^tuition.  .My 
answer  is  yes.  -^VJl  you  can  do,  I  encourage  you  to  do.  Some  miglit 
not  agree  'with  tliSt  but  I  think  ijeri;onally  in  our  association  it 
would  l)e  very  desirable. 

Third  \\as  the  matter  of  private  colleges  undertaking  respon- 
hibilitv  for  education,  and  I  think  through  the  programs  it  mmht 
help  them.  It  certainly  i^,  \cry  fine  and  desirable.  I  would  just  like 
to  huy,  however,  that 'some  public  members,  as  well  as  private,  are 
historical  arguments  and  v^ere  put  in  ait;as  that  100  vears  a^o  might 
liave  inaSe  great  sciifee  to  train  ministers  and  the  other  major  func- 
tions of  that  tifiie,  but  b\  their  location  and  some  of  tlie  public  ones 
with'  pieavher  tniining*^ institutions  that  you  put  in  small,  towns 
around  the  State  so  >ou  have  a  supply  of  teachem.  That  is.  not 

the  seventies  as  it  is  necessarily  to  staff  a  private  institution  just 
because  it  h  a  private  institution. 

We  would  hope— and  I  tliink  this  is  a  major  thrust  of  this  bill- 
that  the  students  and, their  parents,  with  some  financial  aid,  might 
select  whicli  institution  to  go  to  .which  would  serve  them;  and  if  it 
is  a  private  institution  in  a  rural  populated  area  t[nd  they  want  to 
uo  there,  fine*  If  not,  then  some  of  our  public  institutions  as  well  as^^^^^^ 
private  may  liave  to  redirect  their  major  missions. 

Siiico  this  was  prepared  almost  a  week' ago,  I  w*ould  like  to  njake 
a  couple  more  conifnvntH.  I  think  that  the  proposal,  II.R.  34T1,  luis 
ilirected  itsolf  to  two  very  difficult,  bat  very,  important,  i)rob1em<i. 
One  ij>  thr  <-.\tension  of  law-  or  uo-covt  postbccondary  op))ortunitv 
tf)  t!ie  nidot  possible  student  body.  Our  distiiL^iiished  presidents  of 
those  turn  of  the  century  Jolin.s* Hopkins  and  Sf  ^^ford  proposed 
and  thoujrht  witliln  a  short  time  that  kind  of  thin:r  would  develop 
in  this  countrv.  It  has  not  as  yet,  but  I  think  this  Xf^vy  proposal 
and  yonr  pn)m?)tiiLCt-of  dist^ssion  of  it  may  hasten  that  day  and 
Wo  w'onhl  applaud  that. 

,^prond1v.  the  reco^rnition  that  the  fream  of  our  intellectual  ex- 
tM^Uence  in  this  country  is  a  national  rcftOiirce  that  deserves  en- 
conragemeut  and  development  maybe  beyond  any  others  and  I  <^ay 
even  oil  and  natural  cca?  heeause  tile  development  ^^f  thot  intellectual 
resource  mav  «olve  the  eiicrjn  problem  and  maybe  they  won*t  have 
to  look  for  oil  actually.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  remind  the 
Nation  of  this  and  to  promote  this  discussion. 
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It  could  not  help  but  think  that  in  ^outh  the  appointment  to 
tlie  military  academy  was  ^^ort  of  the  A^tognition  ol  ^ome  of  the 
excellence,  and  I  know  thinking  back  that  some  of  my  coll^aguea 
tried  to  get  the  Eagle  Scout  Award  because  that  would  help  tnenx 
on  tileir  record  for  some  oi  the^c  recognitions  and  tliej  would  work 
very  diligj^ntly  in  the  classroom  for  boraq  of  thos>c  acqdpnu^.  cxcJ- 
lence  awards.  M  I  became  a  young  college  adminiiitrator^  the  Na- 
tional Merit  Award;s  came  along  and  that  wai>  a  recognition  of  out- 
©Ittudiijg  high  bchoAl  intellectual  cixcellence, 

Mr-  Chairman  and  xuemfaerh  of  the  subcommittee^  the  major  re- 
wards in  high  bchool  have  been  ;thobe  in  cujmectioji  with  physical 
^development  and  the  matter  of  being  6  foot  6— that  was  10  yearb 
ago;  now  7  feet-  and  having  a  little  bit  of  motivation  and  so  forth.  . 
TJiose  are  the  people  tliat  are  pufsued  by  200  colleges-  The  young 
man  who  'Wi;cted  hii  grandparents  well  and  has  tlie  geiica  to  be-  * 
come  250  pounds  and  can  run  tlie  100  yuid  dash  iu  5  scLomls  i^  tlie 
one  who  is  pursued  by  colleges  and  gets  the  rccog^tion. 

I  have  five  youn^ers,  a  nmnber  of  tliem  in  high  school  or  just 
out  of  high  school.  'JCo  some  extent  tlie  high  scliooT  valedictorian  ij> 
left  on  the  sidelines.  So  we  would  cheer,  regardless  of  whetlier  it  .  ^ 
immediately  can  be  bi'ojught  fortli  in  this  form,  tlxe  promptiJig  of  '  ^ 
discussion  ubout  tliis  excellence. 

As  I  said  earlier  and  I  would  like  to  repeat  in  closing,  as  I  tnivcl  ^ 
around  and  talk  with  our  cullegcb  about  th>  ecpnumic  uncertainties 
and  the  prci^surcs  on  unemployment  and  our  kind  of  colleges,  ne. 
have  a  lot  of  young  people-  and  some  nut  joung— who  are  undei 
the  i^ressnres  uf  miemplo^ment.  Oiio  of  the  greute^jt  things  wo  need 
is  stability  right  now,  '  ^ 

Aa  I  said  earlier,  tlie  lack  of  deliveiy  of  BEOG,  the  waiting  for 
montlia  to  see  whether  SEOG  and  XDSL  might  bo  funded  liab  le- 
indicated  a  lot  of  uncertainty,  Sp  I  clo^e  with  two  things  if  notliing 
elfce  comes  forth. 

One,  I  w^ould  encourage  you  to  try  mid  have  BEQG  prove  Itself. 
Remove  the  one  half  cost  direct  to  eQii^Lallon,  reituoftingt  of  coui^e, 
the  triggering  mechanisms  with  the  filndijig  of  SEA.  I  think  that 
would  help.  .  I        .  ' 

Secondly,  for  the  college  based  program  have  one  formula  for 
distribution  to  the  iristitutioiis,  not  three  State  fujjuulas  and  the 
travesty  of  the  review  paneL^.  Try,  if  vou  coiUd,  tu  have  the^e  tliree 
u  a  package  giving  the  gi^eate^t  ilexibiUty  as  pvi^lhh  to  the  cam- 
pus financial  aid  ufliccr  face  to  face  in  contact  wilh  the  individual 
and  his  community  to^tailor  the  bett  pob^Ible  program  foi  the  in- 
dividual student 

Tha'nk  yon,  ifr.  Chainnan. 

[The  pi^pared  statement  follows:] 

PRj^rAnKo  f^TAmMi^t^or  Piu  :ron.N  E.  TiRRixt,  Vice  Pbesidest,  Goveramkm.vl 
*Vfpair8,  AirsBiCAi«  AesociATio:?  of  Commcsixx  aad  Jlmob  CoiLmta 

Chalnaak  and  :Meinbero  of  the  SabcomiaUtee.  My  mmv  is  Jolm  E. 
TlmlU  Vice  l^reniaent  for  Ginoniincntnl  Affair**  «f  tlie  Ainum-sm  AmKiaXim 
of  C»Uim«iUt3?  ami  Jmim  dAleK^s,  n»tire«i;iiiinu  ovi-r  looo  iuHUtutJqns  that 
ehrMHeil  ovn  Ihrm.im  ntntlent^J^fit  fall.  re/uarks  4iro  in  tbrn-  catugurtos. 
Geiieml  Agreement,  Que»tluu.H  and  AUerrintive/*  ff>r  Cunsitleratim*. 
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Before  procetfding  I  uiwui  uuiVe  It  ver>  tly^r  fur  the  rccuril  tliat  I  <1i>  not 
present  the  official  AACJC  ijusltiun  sUmv  \\c  Imvo  nut  had  tiiuu  f*iiicu  11.  U. 
541^1  wa*  Inttuaut^ru  uu  Februuij  ::0  tu  hd^e  tliuse  Inuiurtaut  i»ropu.-aIs  re- 
viovtHl  uur  UwiMun-xiiaKing  buUivs.  Uuc  CumiiiUijiuu  on  Go^ernuitraal  Af 
faira  A  ill  nict;t  la  01  id-Apr  jl  and  make  rtLOaimuhdations  in  ^  itw  of  our  coii- 
Kt{|St:pnt<  resnutisr.  our  Board  ot  Director?*  \uU  rt!\l«\v  the.^-v  mvpaiiiunda- 
tioiis  and  thea  w  will  liavo  ah  official  position. 

llMWt*u*r,  v\e  vuuld  nut  luivc  prepared  and  attompariled  tliret,  \\itIi^^s^)es  bo 
fure  >uur  conanutteu,  peniunall^  parttipattd  in  urits  uf  jour  <.I^sed  stjininarjs, 
listened  to  other  hearings,  and  had  liuurii  of  dlsRUSslun  with  inai>>-  uf  aiir 
iQembt*r»  at•^u^^^r  Hic  cvuntrj  and  nut  lia\e  tiuniu  feoUngs  abuut  how  our  meui- 
ber  ifiHtitutioua  nia>  reHpund.  In  preparing  fur  thebc  conimentii  toda>  I  lia^l  tlie 
Chairman  fl  «urd»  in  introduun^;  H.  It  3417— tlieru  are  "no  re^eak'd  truths 
and  there  are  no  5traw  men  .  .  and  he  loolced  to  witnesses  to  .  ,  identify 
iaipcrfeC'tloct^  gjid  help  us  IniproT'e  the  product/' 

GEN'KRAL  AGREEMENT 

I  believe  AACJC  will  applaud  thcoC  proposed  changes:  .\ 
1— Significant  grants  on  tlie  basiss  of  merit* 

Basic  education  opportunity  grants 
>  h  Removal  of  tlie  ^n^dialf  cost  limitation. 
'    ;  2;  Kxtousion  to  Include  part-time  students, 

,  3.  Kemoval  of  con.^iderinf;  asseus  in  family  bupport  determination. 

State  jtiufknt  vwcntifjc  grants 

X.  The  te^i  fMid  incrt'a.se  proposed  in  fundinf?  for  grants,  work  study  and  as- 
sk«>tanfe  tu  nu  tuition  ur  fei'  inhtUutlous  ithih  Janfuiaije  ma>  be  too  re- 
strictive ill  that  a  ^tudent  a^thitv  fee  voted  !>>  he  Atudent^  mi^lit  exclude  an 
institution). 

2.  At^plaud  tho  prupusal  uf  trjin;;  different  formidas,  since  those  currently 
used  for  the  vrjllJge-based  prugraru-->  an?  un*a  Lis  factory  and  the  regional  rc 
View  panels  are  a  travesty. 

3.  Ais  I  under^ii>.ud  it  the  Kirsclilin<?'rusHseller  furmula  pruiiused  sub^tracts 
tuition,  and  I  beii"e\e  «e  would  aiJree  with  the  u^e  of  that  furniula —even 
though  it  rftight  provide  no  funds  to  a  few*  state>. 

TIUO — Indutling  vrUirnn:* 
h  8inc'o  oar  A^'-f^  Jatiun  has  l>mi  a  inajur  .supi/orti  r  of  tlie  \  COI  prt»f;rani>, 
.   T  lielieve  tliey  \\n\  suppiu't  tlds  change. 
Guaranteed  student  torn 

•  L  I  am  stire  AACJC  will  strongly  a^Tee  with  3 our  statemcnth  aliuut  loans 
iK'hu:  a  Inst  r(».'<ort : 

I  am  willins:  tu  have  a  loan  eunipuni-nt  in  tijo  .stud»nt  asskstance  pro 
Krnm.  bat  I  am  deeply  uppii^ed  tu  the  i  urrentl>  fashiunnble  if  fort  to  put  ino.st 
j^iudont  finaneml  aid  un  a  luan  lia.^1?^  And  I  belieM  that  a.sklns  thu.sc  students 
to  liorruw  who  have  cumo  frtMu  tlie  must  economiealh  deprived  groups  anil 
whu  are,tfuinj;  tu  have,  whatever  their  educatjtm,  a  tougher  time  than  nu»*<t 
t«*  iUid  gainful  and  stable  employment  when  they  get  out  of  school,  \>  not  offer 
iiij;  them  nf^-i^tunce  *.  It  is  (•Ctering  them  an  anaestlietic  to  take  m^y  the  pniii 
«.f  inereaseil  tuition.  It  is  offering  them  the  least  defen^iljle  am]  lea>t  lalpful 
kind  of  a^^i*<tAI^ce'^  It  is  adding  to  their  burdens  at  a  time  \^hen  we  should 
be  trying  to  lighten  those  burdens." 

2.  Sinro  Ntudeiits  at  two-year  colleges  ony  use  about  109*?  of  the  OST.  fuml>. 
ami  we  agree  \>ith  >uur  philosophy,  our  contem  is  more  wlilx  the  graJit  aAd 
^^ork  program^. 

Wor7:-.<ttudu 
1.  Endorse  tlie  eniphasi.s  on  work-study. 

j:,  \\y  a^Tee,  fruiii  rei  Cnt  experience,  that  making  the  funding  of  work  study 
a  1 1)  reshoid  to  P-KOO  i  s  desi  rablc. 

X  Believe  tlie  provision  and  incenti\e  to  create  non  \\ork-study  jobs  de- 
sirable. 

4.  Oar'cullc^jes  may  not  agree>  but  personally  I  applaud  the  removal  of  the 
needs*  requirement. 
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5.  Also.  X  ptri«;nall>'  afi^ruie  iwing  miiiitnum  wago,  uur  admlulzitrators 
under  pruiJiure  to  balance  budgets  may  feel  different^.  . 

C.  I  bellevt  the  pruvlsjiwih  of  nut  xuaklng  workatud^  maadatury  in  xelati' 
ship  to -curriculum  is  also  ivtse. 

OooperatSve  ^(duc<^tion 

1.  Personally  believe  the  encouragement  of  a  fe^  substantial  programs  is  a 
wise  move — for  now*  \ 

I^art  F—QenreaJ  provUions  ,  V 

1-  AACJC  appyeciatbs  the  concern  with  '  open-admissions"  and  the  changes 
in  language  we  requested  to  insure  thMr  eligibility^. 

,  „  2.  While  the  prui)oijed  tultfou  rtfund  provisions,  truth  In  advertising  and 
other,  provisions  seem  debiraWe  to  us  in  Ir.C,  this  is  an  area  where  we  will 
4\ant  A  careful  and  broad  luvolvenieht  of  our  luember  Imfure  redpondiog  of% 
ficlally. 

3,  The  proposed  expcrlmeatation  tlirough  the  National  IVistitute  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  four  aaas  selected  are  probably  olc  of  the  l)est  innovations 
yroposed.  >^      *   •  ' 


I  feel  quite  confident  the  AACJC  membership  would  want  me  to  ral&e 
least  the  following  ten  (Questions— even  at  this  early  date. 

X.  Why  is  Uie  BEOG  maximum  reduced? /We  presented  this  Subcommittee 
data  in  the  fall  of  1$)73  un  dciiondcnt  and  independent  jjtudents  iii,tuit|oii 
free"  Callforida  Commi^aitj^  Colleges  and  the  budgets  \\ere  $1500  and  $2o00 
.  respectively. 

2.  Can  yon  reAiove,  or  modify,  the  deadline  of  past  April  1,  1073  eligibility  ? 
,3.  I»  It. not  InLoitslsteiit  to  turn  $200  million  over  to  the  U.S*  Commissioner 
for  a  mci^t  grunt- program  and  your  comments  on  page  H  OCC  in  t^if  C^ngrt^" 
.  aional  lUiurd  ot  February'  20?  The  tiuute  is  'The  more  time  I  have  spent  -In 
\  workiiig  \\ltli  education  legi:blalluni„the  IcjjS  convinced  1  become  that  Uie  Of- 
fice of  Education  Is  able  tu  make  decision  better  than,  or  as  well  as.  State 
1^  and  local  agencies."  Also,  In  ;lc.;      the  colossal  ineptuess  of  USOE  In  the 
Basic  Gr.\nt  iirogram,  I  wonder  at  their  ability  to  select  merit  grant  re- 
'  cipieuts. 

4.  \Iight  this  merit  program  not  be  more  effectively  operated  In  the  state? 

*}•  ^^^^       f*«m**;d**r  the  mei^t  program  as  a  part  of  the  SSIG  program? 

C.  Za  %  «>iot>  to  ACiaovt:  iit*i  oul>  hoin;  ok  institutional  uid?  In  the  lAnt  few 
wek>,  the  extm  authorization  i?119.8  million)  In  College  Work-Stufiy  has 
been  funded,  and  there  Ixave  been  serious  discossloud  in  the  House  Appro^ 
priations  Committee  to  fund  Title  VII  (Facilities)  to  provide  Jobs  in  the 
current  ecoaumic  situutlon.  Fiirtht^r.  tlie  recently  releaseil  Catnegle  Beptitl 
recommends  $S00  million  for  Cost-of  Education  bj  10i9-S0  as  a  part  of„tl«. 
"equality  of  opportunity  student  aid  program"  1  |^ 

7.  AVith  the  great  Instability  In  recent  years,  because  of  the  undelivered 
iiromises  of  BEOQ,  uncertainlty  of  funds  for  two  of  the  collegedjased  pro- 
grams, etc.,  how  can  we  have  much  faith  in  your  hope?  I  (iuote; 

I  very  much  hof*e  that  those  v^ho  predict  that  such  an  amendment  veil!  mean 
that  fc'.\ec  students  vmU  gU  loans,  because  more  student3  can  get  granta  and 
uork  upjiOriunltles,  and  there  will  lie  more  inducement  for  tliu  States  o-^e 
their  resources  to  reduce  the  inflationary  trend  In  tuitions  and  fees.*' 

8.  I:*  thi*  language  concerning  veterans  Ju^thp  expanded  TRIO  pri»gram  In- 
tended to  be  rei>tricthe  bj  References  to  Ukose  qualifying  for  voeational  re- 
hai)llltatiou?  .  . 

0.  If  we  demonstrate  in  later  lestlmunf  eomif  flUccessf ul  cMmmunit^'M*rvii.*4 
i     tearing  programs,  is  it  posible  It  might  be  retained  in  Title  IV? 

JO.  Why  the  conji^r\'ntive  autjmrizatlon  figures?  Tlie  CWS  and  Title  VII 
examples  mentioned  above  are  one  ruUonale  for  including  real  need*  figures, 
ratlicr  than  what  might  be  l!iU!ded  in  the  current  climate.  For  example,  I 
would  encourage  a  review  of  the  flgurcj*  that  there  may  U  a  decline  Jn  \A 
payments  to  college  students  of  over  $2  hililon  by  1970-SO. 

AtTEttKATIVKS  J?OR  COKeiDKRATJOX 

At  a  later  date,  if  our  membership  ^»Ui.i«.rts  these  po?*itlonit,  additional  data 
will  \h*  furnished. 

1.  Directing:  BEOG  funds  to  cover  nonlmstmctloiml  costR. 

2.  liaising  the  maximum  to  $1800  In  BEOO.  \ 
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a  mm  a  careful,  plm^jed  w«o  u£  the  ^2  Ollllgn  out  uust-d  to  30*9  SO  for  YA* 
lk;ne£It»  for  sttiaeat  aid*  \ 
4.  Do'iiwt  limke  m&}ot  diaasva  iiuw  Ift  tl»u  three  collc?Ke^ba««<l  proOTmH^thnt 
ftro  khunw,  succcissfui  in  getung  tuud^  tu  «ludeiiU,  uiiil  ijUilUils  ta 

^Jtadent  aid  '  \ 

Ow  In  fact,  consider  tUo  cumiuento  CxfU^H'xsmm  Quie  In  t«o  or  »?»ree  pre- 
sentations in  January,  1075.  I  tjwote:  .  '  .  ,\ 
-At  i»^'«it  III  time,  I  agree  ^^itJi  tUo^  who  my  we  should  not  do . 
away  iviih  tlie  aEUG  SuiJiiltmiital  KaotpuUfta  OjuwrtunljL  Grant  iSEUG;  pro  , 
gram,  1  aiso  agreo  that  /eilen^t  f.-untrlbution^  to  the  Xaflonnl  JDinrtt .  Studeat 
lAmt  iSV^h)  prog:rani  «h(*iud  not  he  stoDiied  until  wje  havo  experienced  a 
Xew  ^^ati  vt  ct/nsisicnt  iwrXurinauwii  lu  a  xesiructured  ^^uaraiAtectl  atuJfent  luan 
progmnu 

"But  i  thiuk  the  sopUbticatlon  of  Inutltuthms  and  of  the  Xloaadal  aid 
tiffkcni  hail  prvsmiMni  tu  iho  eJttont  that  wt?  njia  conk^lidate  the  Xundlni;  of 
ihesjc  c«vi  cajttpito'lmecu  i^rugTumtt  and  iht>  ^-^urk-^tudj  pr^graxnik  JE^ch  uiinpui^ 
«hinri4  htt  ^?ca  tne  flvjkJtiliti  to  dttermlnis  within  broad  federal  giude 
llne9»  U.svlsliea  to  U3c  a  lamp  »um  of  federal  luoney  for  student  aid--ln 
grants  w^tk  proi;tam:>  «c  additional  t«ntribuiwi*i>  tu  the  KDSL.prograou 

:  Congresa  hm  fti»prvprlait^a  a  total  of  $S7(r  niUllon  for  the  thre<?  i-ampUa 
haanl  program*  ne^t  ^ear,  I  wjittld  IIlio  to  ijee  th«r<j^  thr«e  appropriation** 
coujioIidaiL'd  iniu  one  graut  <^nd  dij^trlhuted  un  a  f«tlr  j^lcnplt'C  furinala  to  eavh 
InrfUtation,  We  ahuuld  cUm^aalt^  lha  nult*;  arbltttit^  oUte  ailotaicat  formulae, 
tae  gti^im  somea  that  financial  aid  offlcera  plaj^  tvith  varying  dej^recs  Vf 
ttkll  la  making  ani^dul  re^uesta  fox  each  of  thest^  i^rognuna,  and  the  petsr  re 
vle^v  paneb$  at^o  pct^omi  I^el.  .  ^ 

1  Jong  under  the  hmpresstlon  that  InbtUunonfer  if  sl^en  this  mncU 
flexibility  in  the  nyo  of  federal  funds*  would  use  most  of  the  monta  f<^r 
ftraai*,  thm  work^udj  and,  ilajjt,  loaniK  The  experience  vvc  ha«e  galntd  In 
m-vnt  ^eara  and  fiuma  initial  feeubaJw  have  had  on  this  Idea  /mggeetB  that 
may  not  be  tho  ca?s<5.  *  '  * 

Another  major  adtnntai;e  j;/f  going  to  a  i*lmp!er  consolidated  prognun  la 
tiottog.  We  should  bo  able  iu  allocate  federal  fundt*  to  totitations  la  Peccm 
btyr  or  «Tammry  of  each  jrcar  rather  than  April  or  .May.  That  alono  ia  a 
*  viomy  uoal  in  dealsnlng  neiv*  losiHlatian*"  ~ 

0.  We  bcU<*?a  there  I*  a  need  to  change  Uio  three  different  formnlaa  u^tJ 
for  SEOG»  CWS  and  XDSjL  and  to  develop  a  profwltjre  ff>  abolish  tue  Re 
KtMna)^  Review  Panels,  ^Ve  mmgest  one  fonnaJa  to  direct  Xunda  from  the 
Federal  government  to  the  InstitutloUt  or  at  lea«t  to  each  «tatc. 

T.  VYo  believe  there  are  KTcat  poaalbllljtlca  in  tommauU^  servl't  katnio^  uijd 
at  a  mlnJmiun  v>unUl  rcfiueat  retaining  the  current  provMom*  la  Title  IV 
^     (maybe  remoTfnpf  the  veterans  preference). 

,  K  ^Wv  la'lieve  the  NaUonal  Tn«k  Force  on  Student  Financial  Aid  will  hare 
iKub.Htantiai  recommt  ni^lattona  HuOX  un  a.  oinimou  form  and  a  vtimmoa  needa 
analyKl«  that  should  aid  in  «imp1lfyi»s  <fome  of  the  current  proUems* 

a  1  have  served  on  the  Ta-^k  Fort^  m  the  Disadvantaged,  and  I  would  en 
vuuruge  ^*»u  i0  cuniildei  nn  vxi«to«l»m  of  the  Educational  Oiipurtunlty  Center 
concept  to  bo  an  umhrvlla  ft»r  TaU-ni  Srafth  unCTOutnoLh  pf^»Qinnu,  SpeUal 
iHTvin.*  pnrixr.im  would  remain  aa  AT^«irt,of  la«tUudonjv  idlffest  provldedi, 

10.  I  would  like  to  place  la  the  record  an  editorial  from  the  May  20,  1071 
AVio  It/M  Tmtn  euUtled  '  The  Btadent  Aid  Hoox%  rather  than  at  thia  time 
Wlahor  the  need  for  coatH^f^educfltlon  fund* 

IL  Wo  ffould  propose  that  new  GSL  loans  not  have  the  Interest  paid  hy 
ihf>  ji;MV4*rnm*»nt  while  uludent  an  Bch<joh  Th*-  Maiftiit  <.iiuld  either  Pa5 
the  Inlcrpst*  or  have  It  addetl  to  the  primliml  for  ,  later  rcim^mt-nt  Xhla 
**h»jald*  over  a  period  uf  >car^  make  most  of  the  $315  mUllwn  nuw  4*/*nS  each 
yc-ar  to  Interest  payibentu  Arallahlo  for  other  proi?ram»* 

%X  la  thin  regard^  why  not  add  a  fifth  :irea  for  experimentation  for  NIE? 
T«k«5  a  j?t>rtU»n  the  funds  maylK^  10%  or  %  million,  to  teht  ftheilitr  the  in 
ten^fit  paym<m{  Js  tJ^e  mnlor  factor  |n  bank^  makltig  QSL  lama 

In  cl'»j?lnft  J. want  apain  to  aiQ»ure  the  Subcommittee  that  AACJC  IicUctca  U 
,  Iji  mo^t  dJ^irabie  lu  iiat*»  fii»i*n  dNuj^hms  about  varloiu  aUpmatlvCA  fi-r 
Fivilcml  aiodismt  aid  tM*iiry.  liiicr  thb  *qirlng.  after  our  Cummlif^lon  on  Go^ 
immcutal  Affalra  aad  Boartl  of  Directors  liave  Imd  an  opportunity  to  re 
mmid  AAC^C  will  have  an  f*fflclal  position  on  the  present  and  proposed  sta 
dent  ai<I  pr^OTima 

I  thank  yon  for  your  time  and,  If  desired,  J  would  l»o  willing  to  iry  to  re 
9pond  to  any  ^uestlouH*   *  .  . 

ERIC       •  83%^. 
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ilr.  OUailx,  ^fn  TiiTCll,  thnnk  you  \ciy  imich:  You  tVulv 
wamied  luv  Iwart  witli  >ouc  atuttsnn^ut.  Tua  found  soino  faults  witlt 
tlie  bill— tKih  is  not  Mirpri^^infi;,  ovonouc  elbC  1ms.  T-Vliat  I  like  js 
that  vou  have  caiiturcil  th$>  thrust  of  tlic  proposal  and  you  agree 
with  the  direction  In  wliicU  the  Chainnan  i.s  trjmg  to  head.  I  was 
particularity  plfur;vd  tliut  aa  th»?-  ^puKe^^iiian  of  >oiu  a^suciation  you 
arc  fipeakin^  fui  youn^lf  a.-»  the  uce  pre^idcnt  foi  Governmental 
Affairs*  of  the  .Wociation  of  Community  and  Junior  College^  and 
that. you, a/^rce  with  what  ,^onie  ^ee  a»  too  inconsistent  things  m  my 
l»iU  vi\S]i  is  that  lit>t  off  niy  top  ptiuiity  would  ho  education  for  the 
nia>H^,nimke  Im  oo^t  education  available  to  the  people  \vhatevcr 
their  }<uW^N  or  Sillurc  lU  M-hool.migJit  have  been  up  until  this  time. 

Tlmtf  s  why  we  talk  abiut  open  admI.Hbion>,  whether  or  not  they 
tire  at  file  tra'ditlonal  college  gt)inp  a;ro  or  whether  oi  not  they  are 
alile  to/;;u  fidl  time  or  only  part  time*  in  other  vvorcU,  to  open  up 
c-flucatioa  to  all  of  our  people  and  make  it  easily  accci^jjlble  and  easily 
uttainabK/rimt  iy  my  iiJ^t  priority,  -  .  , 

A1m>  I  think  tlxat  if  makes  home  son>e  in  terms  of  our  national 
Hiti»n?.^ts  to  make  spmal  provi^on  for  those  who  are  in  need  of  Jis- 
si-fanre  anil  aUo  hau*  the  ^rrtate^t  acudeml*  talent.  I  dont  see  any 
thinix  inconsi^^nt  with  haviii;^  tho>e  twu  ,-lde  by  side  and  I  am  fjlad 
timt  yim  don't  ond  that  }on  a^jree  with  tho^e  two  approache^s.  I  am 
vm- plr-a^^e^l  with  that. 

Tlif  authorization  Ic^i-lj^  an«l  >o  forth,  >estordav  we  had  a  little 
bill  up,  as  yoii  know,  Mim-  the  IIoum^  <,a  lealkKation  of  ^ome  work* 
stiuly  fiuitlV  within  Statoh,  I  made  Mmu  rtnnarks  in  that  context  bv 
rhnt'^ritut  dfviiv  of  vxton^ioii  aiid  !v\ision — boin^  a  ^folnber  of 
^onpv^^:  mean>  nmi-r  lia\  In^r  to  -av  w l.-h  I  had  .said  Jhat""  l>ccause 
v<Hj,rtni  «iiv  it  tomorrow.  ,  ' 

I  did  ^av  that  e\ehts  hjue  alreadv  out  distanced  my  own  bill. 
\y\ivn  I  dniftetl  this  bill  for  introduction  last  mouth  I  believed  that 
tho  U*-t  wi»  r-oiild  do  with  work-f^t'ulv  wa-  araduallv  to  inci*ea>«e  its 
anthori^jitifm  and  trv  to  a<5ure  full  fundiu""  in  fiscal  107.1.  This 
Hfin^  in  ims>in£r  thV  Emplo\mefit  Appropriation.^  Act  last  week 
^^-s^  inive  thr>  appmpriata  fumlinir'of  tTils  pio^ram  for  the  summer  just 
aboad  of  us  and  for  the  year  that  follows. 

The  te^tini  .\  Ijofcire  m\  ^uIh  ommittee  imlicates  that  there  is  a 
rirrQ  itf-r  nwl  for  ahtl  cat|mrlt\  to  handle  work -study  funds  in  fi-^cal 
vear  J077  nnd  thereaftor  than  T  nnticinated  when  I  drafted  U.K. 
:UT1.  J  e^ppct  on  the  bnM>  of  that  testimony  to  offer  and  have  ac- 
cepted amendmrnt.s  iu  mv  own  hill  incieasiiiir  the  work -study  levels 
T  proposed  ln>t  month.  T  hope  that  this  prcoaana^wilL  now  tlint  it 
4  ha>'  reaihed  full  fundi^ijcr,  continue  at  that  full  funding  level.  So  I 
liavo  fiVewi^e  seen  the  way  the  wind  blowinf**. 

Mr.  TiKm'T*L.  Can  thc^  record  show  I  was  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  yes- 
ti'rdav  debatin*;  vocational  education  ^o  I  was  not  led  by  your  re- 
marks.  *  •  , 

^fr.  OTIahv.  I  think  you  are  perfectly  ri^rht  about  that.  We  have 
to  n)is<>  our  f<iidit>  on  work-study  at  least  and  on  srtme  other  thiufirs. 

Mr.  Tirpelb  there  i.s  a  wry  fine  attendance  today  so  T  am  not  roin/r 
to  ask  all  the  utiestions  that  T  mifiht  but  T  would  like' to  yield  to 
other  memlxTs  s^  theyjhave  an  opportunity  to  a^^  you  questions. 
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I  will  viekl  tu  tiie  gentle  woumn.  from  New  York.  Mrs.  Chisholui. 

Mr&  Oiusuout.  llinnk  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ciiaiman. 

Sinco  you  do  proise  the  inclusion  of  tho  merit  gnrnf?  and  the  pUmi- 
nation  of  the  need  requirement:,  for  work-study  programs,  would  you 
sav  that  the  AACJC  is  moving  away  from  the  position  of  equal 
^  access  and  opportunity  for  all  students  m  postsccondary  education 
re-'ardless  of  faraUy  backgrpund'^  InthojrgllGgejvoH^^ 

S  SudenKc?rv.co.t  loai^  can  now  be  obtamed  from  the  coUe-e. 
ILK.  U71  is  making  it  necessary  to  go  to  some  kind  of  ({pmraerpml 
lender,  and  you  know  that  poor  people  and  «<^""<«ni';f  y  ,1^^^^^^^ 
people  have  a  very  hard  time  getting  loan:^  because  of  tlie  absence  ot 
collateral  and  allof  the  thln^  that  we  kmow  are  so  terribly  wport- 

""l  recognize  that  we  are  going  tlirough  very  trying  times:  we  are 
in  an  economic  crunch.  But  someliow  I  got  the  feeling  Hiat  tlie  mei  it 
ffrants  and  die  elimination  6f  a  need  rcqmrement  for  work-stutlj 
programs  seem  in  a  subtle  way  to  bo  moving  away  from  tho  position 
of  jn-anting  access  and  opportunity  for  those  .students  who  are  reallv 
at  the  ver/bottom.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  reaction  to  his.  Jlaybe 

^  Mr.'TmSLL.  I  dont  think  you  ar'e  wrong  but  I  iM^prcci^fte 
question  becausc  i  tiriiik  I  can  sharpen  our  position.  1<  irst,  1  f'""^ 
It  is-CTuitecteur,  itrs.  Chi«holm.  that  wo  are  not  agreeing  with  the 
dmivman  to  do  awaj;Vith  SEOG.  We  askin^twg  or  three  places.to 
eontniue  the  SEOG.  We  applaud  the  merit  kind  off  lung  sometimes, 
fnavbe  in  the  SSIG  and  the  policy  of  doing  tins.  .  I  made  the  com- 
ments alK)Ht  it  bi't  I.  think  it  is  clear  to  tlie  chairman  we  are  not 
agreeing  that  it  rexdace  an  SEOG.  ;  .  .  , 
•  Second.  I  tliink  at  least  a  couple  of  ^nut-..  m  our  tcstiinony  ^\  c  do 
u«t  a<*re.^  r-nri-entlv  with  the  doing  away  of  ND.sL  the  kmd  of  loans 
(hat  foil  are  speaUing  of  that  we  don't  like  to  use.  loans  in  our  msti* 
tufiohs  with  high-risk  .^tudent^:.  But  if  we  do  have  to  use  loan-?, 
tlK»^  arc  much  more  convenient  and  lower  interest  rates  and  so 

^"l  like  mv  iob  and  I  like-^\orking  for  tho  association  and  I  would 
not  be  back  heic  next  month  and  certainly  nest  fall  if  I  did  i)ropo.se 
the  kind  cf  th.ng  you  had  an  uneasiness  about  lipcause  one  thing  i 
do  K-ii<»w  almr^t  100  percent,  there  are  always  a  few.  Ihe/Uiatter  or 
access  and  the  matter  of  serving,  people,  whether  high  school  vale- 
dictorians or  not,  and  if  thev  inicht  be  years  of  age  and  a  worK- 
iuf  inothor  that  wants  to  upgra.le  her  skills,  those  are  the  kinrls  ot 
students,  we  have  a  tiemendou;.  coniniitment  to  and  would  want  these 
fiiu.iiciai  aid  programs.  . 

The  other  part  of  it,  however.  I  think  even  low  lucoiue  s  udents 
from  minoritirs  who  have  a  part-time  job  and  the  like  imght  con- 
ceivably be  ruled  out  of  .some  of  these  programs  and  college  worlr 
<tudv  if  thev  wanted  to  rt'tiini  full  time.  We  look  al  their  income.  1 
think  a  broadening  of  the  base  of  that  and  some  hijrlier  income  stu- 
dents not  banng  to  tie  a  bis  st<>«e  of  n  loan  aroimd  then;  nocU'  hy 
collece-work  study  might  be  desirable.  That  is  what  is  pointed  out. 
not  turning  our  back  on  a  long  time  and  a  very  st.rong  commitment 
to  the.-o  areas  you  are  speaking  of. 


CmHiii^ut*  3ubt  one  other  quebtioiu  On  page  1  of  jour  t^esti 
muni  i"iJer  tlie  ba^Ic  education  opportunity  grant**  vou  indicated 
the  reino.al  of  con&Idcring  a^jfeet**  in  Xainlly  &upi>ottjletexuuiiat Ion- 
Would  y<^u  c'jcpand  on:, that  just  a  little^bit  ?   

Sir,  IcRKKLJU  Well,  I  tliink  i)eopIe  witli  a  sniall  farm  and  so  fortlu 
tlmt  you  count  that  ai>  an  a^sset  that  cjm  be  liquefied  eaiJIj  and  u^dy 
it  not  re^ll^tic.  Evcn.a  tgcial  swurilv  recipient  that  niight  own  a 
small  hpmc,  they  woulaTmnit  that  a^i  an  ai^^^et  tliey  can  uise  to  pay 
theit  joungst^i's*  colle^je  tuition  with  id  Jiot  rcaliiJtiL  Ceiilainl}  as  X 
underitand  it,  tho>c  lan»L  of  a^t^s  like  tlit?  *'5Iom  and  Top"  grocery 
stores  they  cannot  fed!  off  $20,000  worth  of  goods  on  tlie  shelf  the 
next  week  and  those  are  the  Jcinda  of  a^jsetb  that  would  Jiot  be  con- 
siilered.  That  k  our  intent  at  least  ^  ' 

Mt^.  CinsuiiUr.  Ju^t  onc^imal  <]^uestion,^  Do  yow  i?ugge>t  that  In 
tlio  legi:^lation  witli  respet^  a^set^,  there  ia  a  vcrj'  broad  general 
Htatenienf.Jtnd  that  wei^im^  i,peU  out  in  tJie  kgi?>latIon  juj»t  exactly 
what  wo  mean  by  renioni%4tssets  in  family  support?  .  ^ 

Mr.  TntRKix.  ye^.  If  the  per^^on  luus  200\harei^  of  GM  stock,  I  am 
not  talking  about  that,  and  I  believe  that  h  the  intent  from  a  num^ 
ber  of  people  s  discussions.  ^ 

'3fiy.  CinftixoL^tf,  Thank  you. 

Xa  further  que5?tionH,  ^tr\  Cliairman. 

3fr.  OTiAia.  Would  the  gentlewoman  jield  to  me  foi  a  moment  ? 
Mrs.  CiTifuxout,  Te?5,  certainly. 

Mr.  01T.\iL\.  Of  course  if  they  had  200  .shares  of  stock  or  bonds 
or  a  bank  account,  the\  would  be  earning  monej  on  it  bo  the  incouie 
limitations  alone  would  nde  them  ouE  even  If  wo  disregard  a.v>i»tK 
Keally  wluit  we  are  talkinu  abtnit,  we  are  talking  about  widows  whu 
are  drawing  social  hccurity  and  o^vn  an  enuitv  iii  a  home*  We  are 
talking  about  chlldi-en  of  low-Imome  muuII  farmers  whoso  panMit.s 
have  an  equity  in  the  farm.  We  are  tnlkiuf  alK>ut  thiUli-en  of  low- 
income  n^lfttively  small  busine*sMnen,  the  "Mom  and  Pop"  grocery 
store  who  na%'e  assets* 

We  think  that  very  occasionally  you  are  goiiia  to  find  i^omeoue 
who  is  the  chlhl  of  a  parent  who  isVcontiic.  to  ni^  the  lea.>t.  perlmp.s 
nentally  ill  and  has  $200  000  tmked  nwf^y' in  tho^mattr-*^  that  tho\ 
don't  want  to  snend  and  that  mavbe  this  person  then  will  /ret  a  grant 
and  thev  should  not.  iiut  we  think  that  (or  every  one  of  them  that 
would  come  info  the  proarrarn  that  we  woidd  correct  10  inii»j^tices.  I 
miiTht  add  tli^*  people  from  the  Stflte  of  Xqw  York  tell  ua  that  their 
program  has.been  verv  .siiccesbful  sjnce  thev  quit  counting  a^w^t^i  and 
their  need  base  is  coliegc  grants.  *  c 

Them  .secondly,  our  proposed  nii^tt  M;holan^hip  provlslouft,  in  ordei 
to  receive  a  merit  bcholarshiD  >iJU^Incuuie  has  to  bo  low  enough  ho 
that  you  qualify  for  BKOG.  You  cannot  get  a  merit  fcliohli>.hin 
unlt\s6  you  qualify  for  BEOG  and  ,vou  cannot  qualify  for  BEQCJ 
rtnti:;s.^  vuu  uii^  luw  income.  So  what  we  are  tallung  about  in  still  tha 
lower. income  groups.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  taking  people 
who  would  otlienvise  get  a  BEOG  grant  who  4>how  gi;eat  acadeaac 
promise  and  giving  them  more  than  thej  would  otherwise  be  able  to 
get.  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that  point.* 

I  yield  to  the'gentlenjin  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Eshleman. 


t 

Mr.  Esuux^ux*  Tlmnk  you,  5|r-  Clmtman. 
I  have  oxdy  one  questiun  and  i  wtftUd  al^  like  to  make  a  bner 
^ttttemont  iVill  ninkeUiei^tatment  Jfet  ♦    ,     *  *  -  , 

Mr.  Timll,  yon  in  jour  statement  said  jvhat  well  ov^  lialf  .our 
tvimoi?sc3  have  laid  sa*fac  and  I  cannot  <iuute  you  exautlj  -Uiat  the 
heariil^^a  Uio  bill»  have  coma  abtiut     qtucklj  that  you  luue  not  ^ 
had  time  yet  to  fidl>  analyze  the4ii.  I  iuidtfi>^taud  Aou  would  like  to 
fome  bacli-tho  second  time*  I  can  agm*  with  thk  I  have  nut  talked 
with  ^je  chairman  but  I  assume  he       give  >ou  this  opportunity. 
I  jjiist  want  to  poinfthb  out*  If  crilidsin*  ^feEmld  develop  later 
yhat  thi^jsa^je  5tibcomnuttee    moving  too  ^hivvl^v5  then  I  wouUl  hope 
these  national  orgnnizatiuns  wuuld  bi>ealv  ou't  publkh  t  x]>laming 
tluit  thev.asked  to  come  back  the  hccwnd  tinie;  tliey  a^ked  u '  in  meet 
to  blow  clovvil  a  little*  I  vrhh  they  would  r^menibcr  that, 
ilr.  TmnKu..  "^Vo  are  on  the  record*  sir.  . 
Ifr*  E»<inj::M:.vN.  OIL  .  ^  , 

Xow  i£  I  have  heard  you  correctly,  I  flunk  you  .^id  in  effec  t  tliat 
aid  in  this  bill,  whatever  the  final  form  jn  and  I  gueis?»  no  ont  can  ^y 
what  final  fonn  or  fo^n^  student  aid     spim  to  take*,^iUt  vou 
would  rather  hl^  mo^t  of  it  student  directe^l  rather  Uum  institution 
Hjd.  Wmld  that  be  a  correct  generalization? 
r.  TiRUKix.  To  just  restate  it  a  bit*  ycs^  sttident  directed  with  a 
very  pood  cost  of  etlucation  institutional  component. 
>'fr.  EsTit3EiiAK.  Xo  further  qucL^iionfJ.  IXaughter.] 
^  In  any  eviqnt  tlu?^  bill  is  one  of  two  bilU  tbat  I  hav^  mtrod\icett 
\    ond  the  other  ha^n  to  do  with  the  various  furms"of  ijjstitutional  assist 
X  ancev  JTou  are  not  indicating  that  vou  liavc  lots  intere^-^t  in  title  X*^ 
\are  vou?  ^       -  . 

X  ^  Mr.  TinuEtx.  Oh*  no*  of  coui^  not.  We  jmve  not*la*it  intett^^t  }n 
some  of  tlao  fimds  we  are  going  to  gcl^  for  the  Nati»a*ril  Sdence 
Fmmdaticn.        ^  ^   *        ,  * 

>rtv  Estrtir-3irAN.'^  Xo*  I  mean  in  tertVis  of  the  student- aul  ix^it  h 
three  {prm^or  five*  fornix.  However,  it  vn^l^  up.jvoii^  would  tmnk 
.  that  iTu^eeT'of  that  would  be  directed  for  student  choice  tnthcr  than 
*  ji>>t?tutioi^?  '  ,  ^  «  _  .  ,  ^  .  '  r 
>>^r*  TnittETJ-.  I  anv  not  trvingSto  1>o  \\t^.  *^ir,  but  T  tiiink  a^  I 
poitiled  ou^  in  a  group  of  rather  Vli^llngui>hed  fieonle  in  tt»  rtV*prf , 
briejp,  it  is  a  pArt  of  student  dld^aud  nnce  the  student  *  1k«i^  <  liiat* 
institution  the  library  in  there,  the  rcMmci^  are  there.  If  i^  pf>Vt  of 
the  stuflent/jjicce^,  \  '  '    ,  '  %  ^ 

*  Mr.  E*5ni.TJ^rAv.  Tlmnk  N-ou.  *  / 

Mr,  OH^vi^A.  Tlie  i^^ntlemaTi  from  HHnoi!*.  ,  I    t  r 

Jfr.  Snro?f.  I  nm  not  as  knowledgeable  an  then*  thhl^^^  a^l  Aitmm 
ho  ns{  a  ^ew  member.-  ^ 
B  In-;,lcn^ollv.  what  T  like  al^iut  your  statement  is  that' it  ^k^on- 
spi^ific  and  to  tbo  poinY,    .  ^  \ 

^fr.  TiRftjM^  Thank  YOU.  \ 
>rr.  Stvfov.  On  point  Xo.  7. 1  would  like  to  know  how  thi-  srmnal 
rc^*^n\r  nanel  work^;  nowsand  what  i?*wron<r  with  it  \ 
ytrlTmriruu  T  vvjsh  we  rrjnhl  fm  off  the  m^onb  fT^oMiijirl  . 
As  T  understand' it.  thnt  i^Mhe  wnv  to  sort  nf  wea';eT,  i-n't  it?  T^t 
me  give  vcu  a  verv  .specific  exaoiple.  One  of  our  collojnri^  in  Olja^ 

\ 
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o8i«if  lu  I^aUti^  to  lf^>k  at      tbjrn-  rt!vtv*\>.  Tl«c  luoii  Aa^»  |ii:ij?5idimt 
In  flu 

^  hM  lm:n  in  vxUu^mK'  Vi^tr--^  Ikxaim^  vf  Iht  kind  of^  nnvnew 

!4?«tifi  Jn^^iii^^^'  >o$s  arr  froja  Ti^m^  ami  I  cai>*t  xtnit*w  vyuns*  Qiyr 
tfif^  ymr-^  ytm  kirn!  uf  fr^iu  limvil)  for  umtv  uuti  I  iCuid  of  kin 

\nf*'  MrlU'i*v  Mutt  ju*!!  tMv.  I  jFH  n  !h»  asnoniU  «*f  immC  v  fHMu  tho*^^♦  tbrin? 

pro|rti{ftt>*      th«  r»jJ*Hj  ^ttMU*fit  tuil>  5  j^ntJ?  mM*  |jnihlk*  com- 
iinni?>  *<tl|fi*t  with      Ut^^U  |»m<'n{ajL*p  uf  mmoiit)  auU  jmv  iiirome 

Mk  'tthttu^  WAl  thr\  r^u«'«  tht^  U-.t  himI  t*-r  ihi  u  cnihtnfity. 
1  ^  till*  i  {fi»  s  ut-nt?ituio^  liA'^i-  lj$'i»it  alt  it  Mfi^f  ihnf^  md  tmd 
U^th9\*}\  v.»||   I  iH^j^lit       f'lr  th«  mm*!  

.        ft     tli.«r  V*  ti 

}^  llV^'Ut    '*i  *  -Mil**.**  j  .i  .'.^  ^ln^^\r>-     \  »h.l       *  !   ^^iUl    pu'\:  thi^ 

,    im  fU  it  . 

4  n     I'iJ.'iM*  ,,vA  !*t  fijUli    fujul  Hi*'Ui  ^llf,  I  ffuplt  O'lr 
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\mit^>t  thu  year  \\oiiia  mA  l>c  appruu^hinK  s;H»cr,or  or  $390 
billiou  liut  nugiit  ho  tiirec  ov  four  times  that  amount 

I  wottl*i  be-  happT  to  hear  your  ob^rorvatioiu 

Mr,  TiKRtxi..  1  tiuttk.^he  Chairinaiis  roniiueuts,  when  lie  put  Uie 
bill  itu  nm  gc?riaan<3.and  \ou  arc  &a>mg  tliat  >ume  of  youv  colleagues 
ami  alMi  MiUio  t>f  a-,  thai  tlie  authorizntiou  should  have  soim  possi- 
hilifv  oMtebs,'  appropriateii  and  bouiu  t>i>e  of  reality.  I  jast  a  mo- 
ment aj?o  chitHtiml  a  bit  the  review  }ianel  Theiv  is  >o\\\q  waste, 
hott^ever.  All  the^e  cuUe^rch  do  put  in  their  in4li\idual  college  iieeds 
for  coUegd  uuik-studie^  and  then  luaybe  you  have  to  i^ivi'yyv  them 
a  bit  but  there  in  some  rcalife>'  of  what  luipht  really  be  utilized  in 
eolU'^o  work-sttidioHi  and  some  of  these  othei*^i# 

I  think  iMJOple  sav  it  would  Ihj  nice  to  liavc  $200  ntrilion  put  m  so 
how  fully  of  the?e,  and  this  one  ^pecilically,  would  lie  appro 
pnated/.jVW  I  t^u<rf;astin^j  w^ita— and  J  take  it  by  flic  Chainnan's 
romment  he  ha^^  moved  a  little  difFenaitU  on  that  that  tlie  authon- 
icatkm  figjire  nii«rht  l)e  closer  to  the  kind  of  fund^  that  a  2.000  or 
-l.tWi  h^^itulicm  could  use  in  this  current  year. 

Mr.  Ri«xM5r)RN.  Mv  fear  h  that  we  could  be  uhipsawed  and  be 
told 'at  fhe  authori/.ation  IcveK  '*the.^e  an*  not  the  fiprure?  we  ivally 
;irtlirintit«-tu  Iw*  funded  but  these  are  reali^stio  needs,  tvou  fimd  tliem 
a<  ^onliuT  to  youi-  ability/'  At  appropriation  time,  then,  the  argu- 
ment would  turned  around.  You  ha\e  madi3  a  promise  now  and 
It  ]<jnit  inonilly  ridit  to  renege  on  thi.-r  promi.-o  by  givini:  h^s.  than 
wa^Vuthoriml/' we*^^^ 

Also  on  pair*-  r*.  Xo.  :K  vou  i^av:  *^?lan  a  careftd,  pha.«:eil  u^o  of  tbo 
^'J  billion  not  u?ed  bv  107n-«0.*  '  This  seems  to  assume  that  this  is 
biliion  that  has  U^n  MWfd  and  is  kind  of  lyin^r  there  in  a  fund 
wher*.  It  could  easily      diverted  <^oinewlierc  else  even  in  these  days 
vr]m\  we  are  fafine  a  ^70.  $5^0,  oi  ma\{>e  $100  billion  deficit. 

Mr.  TnmFXL.  Well,  as  I  am  ttyins  to  imt  it  forth  here,  currently 
lidifmow  alxjut  $2  billion  u  aomu  to  Gl'i^  and  thev  ai^  ^roin^r  into 
nilloiros  and  nnive:*sitipH  and\j[n'jprletai\  *^^iuH)l^  and  so  forth  to  pet 
their  own  training  vvhich  as  wo  have  *^een  from  the  World  War  IT 
vtudu^s  not  too  many  year^  a«ro  with  hisrher  tax  returned  that  much 
or  more  to  the  Tr^^asurv. 

T  ^..vinc  those  fun^K  tlo>orve  to  nro  to  jret  additional  tramm^ 
and  bcnnfit  so  that  bv  l:fTi»->«»  thet  $2  billion  is  being  uso<l  for  other 
iUMT\in«  p«  o|tle  <inil  not  noi-csMirily  takt^n  out  of  the  Treasurs*.  It 
H  a  redirertinn.  Quite  fnuikly  huu**  of  u.-  worry  that  somebody  by 
1070-^^0  would  drortin  up  a  new  s>stem  and  u^e  tlie  9^2  ]>illion  rather 
than  to  train  (Mir  •'i^i^onry  in  thoir  rnanf»owcr  skills  or  maybe  raise 
another  snlymarine  olT  from  the  Philippines^  or  >.omethin«:. 

Ml.  ria.^Nn'iUN.  Well,  that  i^  a  philosophical  point  where  you  and 
T  would  di'-atnee.  It  cotd«l  also  bo  u>cd  to  reduce  the  necessary 
an^aunt  of  borrowiu'T^  If  wp  an  ^^^0  or  ^^lOn  bTllIou  deficit  thi^ 
Year,  tho  nir.nr  ^  market  ^v^tr  m  will  not  Ik*  able  to  stand  tlte  Treasury 
borrowing  a n«l  wo  vxvrht  iro  back  to  12.  tr^.  .^0  pcr^^t»t  uit/^i/^cf  ratos. 
That  'po-sibilifv  fi«i*'btons  mo. 

Mr.  Ti^mr.  Woll.  <h.  thi^  ivvhv  i?1h*n»nt»vo^  for  consideration. 
\-  ptii-t  of  the  o(bn*nrioiial  commniiitv  wo  fo(d  wo  have  a  rosponsi- 
bijity.  a*  do  you  nnd  yfUir  colleapio^.  to  o\aluato  the  priorities  of 
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trauiliig  oxii  citiiSuJA^y  uud  iriii>i'oving  oiu  manpower.  As  you  balance 
and  niajbe  cut  down  the  deficit  you  will  Jiave  sonie  consideration.  I 
Jiiajbt  uub  too  fucetioU£>  a  moment  ago  abo^t  evaluating  th&  priori- 
ties of  aiiuthei  iiii&sile  £>j  bteni.  The  niifi>sile  system  will  con*e  first  but 
nmybe  in  our  bybtem  the  Treaury  getss  a  deep  xntx(,^  At  least  we  are 
putting  tliib  on  tlie  record  hopefully  as  a  consideration. 

I  appreciate  tliat  because  1  think  it  does  put  il  in  proper  context. 
You  are  not  really  looking  at  the  Federal  budget  and  saying  that 
all  of  the::e  suggestioub  ought  to  be  fully  funded.  You  are  saying 
these  are  }  our  needs,  and  tlicn  it  ib  pretty  much  up  to  the  Congress 
to  make  value  judgments. 

On  page  C  jou  recommend  expanding  the  educational  opportunity 
ccnteris.  Du  you  believe  thai  it  would  be  wise  to  expand  these  to 
make  the  services  a\ailable  to  all  students,  rather  tlian  as  at  present 
to  low-income  disadvantaged  students  only? 

AVcll,  tu  all  btudeiits^ — mu^be  I  would  say  to  all  citizens — I  think  the 
da>  I&  piubiibh  imst  talking  about  2  year  education  and  3-year  educa- 
tion. It  iii  uiuit  .uid  laoie  beeouilng  lifelong  education.  Certainly  we  see 
figures  wlieic  l^eople^-and  wo  already  have  them — may  have  to  be  re- 
trained twke  oi  tiiree  tiiiies  iii  their  lifetime.  So  this  includes  ilie  10- 
jeai  iiUl  uiiil  m>*t  iutcec^saiil^  the  eorinnution  executive  becaube  he  has 
some  other  ways  to  do  it. 

^Ir.  EkllmJuUx.  A  recently  widowed  mother  who  must  begin  a 
ne^v  career  and  nefe^ls  soiqe  new  training.  \    .  " 

Mr.  TiRRKLL.  Yes.  l.savpall  citizens,  not  necessaiily  lill  stude^t^?. 
I  think  we  have  12  pilot  plogruins  around  the  country  right  now  in 
operation  with  our.  Dallas  Couimunity  College  but  it  oovei^s  about 
five  counties  in  that  area.  Some  of  the  Chicanos  and  Indians  that 
cannot  net'ey.i;arily  get  to  the  campus  and  don't  even  know  of  it 
maybe  la  our  hystem  the  Treasury  get^  a  deep  rate.  At  least  we  are 
right  liito  tlieir  neighborhood  areiib  and  the>  ha\e  some  storefront 
anil  sliopping  center  areab.  That  is  the  kind  "of  thing  at  leabt  that  I 
see  evolving  that  might  be  quite  desirable. 

ivEr,  Eklkxborn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  O'lLvRA.^Mr.  Buchanan. 
*  Mr.  Bt'(  If  VXAV.  Thank  you.  ^Pr.  nUnirmnn. 

I  wouhl  .dimply  like  to  underline  at  this  moment  the  problem  pre- 
.seiit.ed  bv  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  think  most  people  who 
seive,ujii  thl^  committee  Iiave  a  rather  profound  interest  in  education. 
I  am  a  iiow  uitniber  and  came  on  largely  becau.^e  »)f  the  importance 
of  thi..  uvu<.  of  Fedcial  bpending  and  responsibility  but  it  is  a  real 
j;^roJ>ieiii  a.^  to  whether  we  .->hoidd  biibc  authorizatioub  on  a  need  babii> 
Irnowing  that  full  fmulin^2:  is  not  likely,  fjiven  the  limitations  of 
rcvemu'h  and  other  deniandi:  ixpou  tlie  Federal  br.dgct^  cr  ^vhctlicr  '.ve 
should  tty  to  fulfill  the  appropriations  function.  In  what  has  be- 
come a  leirular  habit,  tliere  will  be  great  political  pre^bsuro.on  every 
Member  of  Congre.^b  foi  full  fimding  of  v\hat  we  have  authorized 
and  the  pressure  Avill  be  increasing  each  year.  ' 

It  would  appeal  to  me  that  If  tliib  cuiiiniittee  h  going  t6  be  rcspon- 
nble  then  v\o  have  to  be  more  temperate  and  conservative  in  what^ 
we  autlioiize.  I  would  make  it  more  within  a  I'ange  of  what  we  arc 
roallj^  .sure  the  budget  will  bear,  and  it  woidd  appear  to  me  there  is 
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boiiie  merit  in  juur  »ugge>^tluii  of  (vi|tho:izatIon  on  a  need  basis.  Xmv 
if  vou  liad  your  druthers,  ^vould' Vou  i?uppurt  need  ba&is  with  the 
full  undui-fctanding  that  thia  may,  ijut  nieiui  fu]l  fiuidiug  when  tlie 
time  comes?  .  t  y  '  , 

Mr,  TiRKKLL.  I  tliink  it  i^^  only  lc§l3stic/nt  ^eat^t'a,^  we  se<>  some  of 
the  recent  hi»toi\  and  current  chmi^e.  r^utvil^Ki^b^fog  realistic,  there 
are  other  people  around  thia  building  i^h^  aiid  Certainly /roimd 
thib  town  that  are  imploring  the  Ai'muwl  ^^^^i^viccb  Committee,  and  so 

forth  to  make  tliobe  operations  up'there-aiiv}  it  hao  got  to  yoiu;  caucus  

and  other  phice^.  I 'think  we  havC^a  ,i'e^l>j5nsibilitj  to  bring^to  j;ou 
information  ^o  that  as  \ou.go  inXo.tli^^be  ditocUbiionb  >ou  ma^^V^eive 
fcoine  realistic  net  kiiurof  tl^e  other  hand,  it  men- 

tioned a  moment  ago  title  X  ha.s  lin^  ^50  million  in  there  smce.,1972 
r        and  the  authorization  in  college.  '  '  '  -  '     .  , 

Wc  have  not  ^een  an>  of  it  jet  but  certainly  as  you  coma  tip  with 
amendmeiitN  e^en  though  \Ye*ha\e  not  dime  anytliing  in>otit  it  yet 
vve  aie  rertainly  gi/ing  to  a*k  \ou  to  ket!p  it  Ijec^u^e  we^btlipve  there 
Tft  e\ideme  and'  ut  .>onie  point  recent  a^  this  economj^'fijiMch  that 
SUU  million  ^vah  the  wa\  to  get  fund.^  in  tlw  econom^ 
keep  M>nie  peole  off  unemplo\  nient  and  ,bo  fOTtf),^  So  JM^i^nk  tUere 
luti.  to  be  .-onie  Imlanco  there"  that  the}  St  Jea.^^  iM^e  ,t1\a|  joil  can 
'     hear  ^  r 

Mr.  BrcTjAXvx.  Thank  you. 

Thank  voii.  Jlr.  Chairinan. 

>rr  ()il\Tj.\.  Thank  you  very  nrndi,  ^Ir.  Tirreil.  We  verv  much 
appreciate  your  testimony. 
Mr.  TrimKU..  Thank  yon. 

'Ww  O'l Iara.  We  expect  to  l>o  talking  to  you  in  the  future. 
Mr.  TinttKr.T..  Yes.  sir 

y\v.  (nTAF\.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Lane  who 
i.^  rohcanh  associate  with  the  National  Congres.^  for  Minority 
/  Kdueation. 

Mr.  Lane  indicates  tlie  haport  of  hi^*  remarks  has  the  endorsement 
i.f  the  Xationnl  X^onirress  for  Minority  Education. 

STATEMIHT  OF  HUGH  W.  lAITE,  SESEARCH  ASSOCIATE.  NAXIOKAI 
CONGRESS  rOH  j^IHORTTT  EDITCATION 

\h\  Lwr.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  (  hairman.  m<»mbrr:5»  nnd  friends  hero  Tatbered,  T  m\  gnitt  nil 
r«ir  the  opportunit\.ti>  roinment  on  U.K.  :UT1.  My  renmife  are  my 
mvn;  however,  tlie  import  of  (ht^n  lM'ar>  th**  endorsenunt  of  the 
X         XiUioinil  Congress  foi  Minority  Kducnthm. 

1  should  probably  itdil  one  or  two  tliinifs  alnrnt  m\j^elf  t!mt  are 
n  le\anr.  T  have  been  president  of  the  National  SJiolapbip  Sen  ice 
and  Fund  f*ir  Negro  Studi^nt.-.  I  was>dire*  ^nr  nf  flu^  natitmarachie\e 
nu-nt  MliobWhip  program  in  the  National  ^ferit  Siholarship  Corp. 
/or  4  3iars  after  it  was  founded.  I  am  a  former  researeh  a.ssociate 
and  .Nuper\ jMii  of  M-?«»rtri  h  for  tie'  examinei*s'  ofllie  of  the  Univei-sity 
uf  ('hltairo.  S«)  m\  own  inti*ief>ts  in  these  probhms  is  of  sonte  long 
standing  and  I  may,  rlain^  ?ome  e\pertiM\  I  make  the;^e  remark?, 
howi-ver.  endoi-sed  b\  the  National  Congress  for  MInwiit>  Kducation 
^  and  not  for  a?iv  of"t!t.  other  group.-*  with  which  I  am  ao;ur)ciated. 
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Mv  comments,  wlulo  critical  of  the  formuktion  expressed  in  the 
re&ofutiuB,  are  offered  as  an  eApression  of  the  "hard  thinking,  hard 
work,  and  hard  hargaining,  la.a  tm  and  open  forum,'  described 
by  your  chairman  in  his  remarks  of  February  20,  1975. 

Recent  public, policy  as  conccrjo^  student  financial  aid-has  been  to 
assure  access  pust^secundarj  education  in  such  a*  manner  that  no 
student  is. excluded  by  the  barrier  of  lack  of  money.  It  seems  to  me 
tliat  H.E.  3471  will  fail  to  meet  this,  purpose  and  indeed  can  be 
seen  as  a  new  or  redefined  public  policy.  I  believe  we  should  face 
the  fact  that  we  tire  formulating  new  miUi*:  policy  and  it  should  be 
discussed  in  that' manner*  ' 

JLR.  3*171  frankly  and  forthri^htly  proposes  to  shift  the  purpose 
of  these  progi-ams  to  utilize  the  leverage  of  Federal  student  aid  m 
such  a  way  to  encourage  "the  creation  and  utilization  of  low-cost 
educational  opportunities." 

This  explicitly  stated  purpose  runs  directly  contrar}'  to  the 
position  taken  b\  the  Panel  on  Financing  Low-Income  and  Minority 
Students  in  Higher  Education  in  the  1973  pviblication.  Toward  Equal 
Opportunity  for  Higher  Education.  That  particular  publication 
said  as  follows: 

E«juul  opijvrtunlt^  demands^  as  the  pan«l  has  noted  earlier^  equal  access  for 
minorities  or  paruy  of  enrollment.  Such  paritj  wUl  be  achieved  only  when 
ciinurit^  studenu  ^'f  culitrge  age  enroll  in  higher  education  at  the  same  rate 
as  iilmilar  age  majutlty  students.  In  the  case  of  Uaclcs,  at  least  a  doubling  . 

^beir  undergmduate  enrollintrnt  U  billed  fur  in  order  to  match  tlie  propor 
tton  of  blacks  in  the  etiUege  age  group.  But  acccs?v  ahme  is  jiot  sufficient  ,  equal 
€>ppurtunlt^  alsu  demands  e<jualiztitlun  in  the  distribution  of  minority  and 
majurit^  students  amung  tjpes  of  collegia  and  universities,  .and  among  types 
of  programs,  iiimuitaiieuuh  prusress  alung  huth  dimensions  is  essential  to  the 
goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  higher  education. 

Xow  I  happen  to  believe  in.  the  striking;  of  the  half -cost  limita- 
tion so  this  nc.\t  sentence  is  rather  carefully  wiitten  or  it  is  a  little 
cotmplex.  t  w 

■The  stnkinff  of  the  half-cost  limitation  coupled  with  the  estab- 
.li^hmcnt  of  a  BEOG  ma.\imum  of  $600  effectively  delimits  access 
fm  eligible  »ludij£it»  and  diiects  tlit^ra  to  jiuW-cost  institutions  criccp^ 
ix\  those  cases  where  the  BEGG  as  a  threshold  proOTam  is  utilized 
bv  institutions  using  Uie  BEOG  as  the  building  block  fur  packaging 
a  I  more  costly  program  from  SEOG,  CWS  or  from  institutional 
a<id/or  private,  financial  reisources,  including  State  grant  funds.  1 
n)e4in  I  hope  the  implication  ib  understood  that  that  i^  ilm  only  way 
'  I  can  SCO  tnat  it  would  work* 

II.R.  3471  would  establish  the  SEOG  program  as  a  full  cost  post- 
secondary  education  veliicle  for  thuisu  istudcntb  of  academic  promise 
admitted'  by  institutions  of  higher  costs  \\h\di  can  use  the  SEOG 
to  complete  the  students*  financial  aid  package  in  the  sense  it  is 
the  elitesfc  and  provides  choice  for  an  elitest  few. 

Academic  promise  is  defined  as  indicated  by  a  national  list  of 
students  who  denioiistrate  high  academic  promi^ie,  with  the  National 
ifprit  Scholarship  List  in  the  mind  of  at  least  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill.  I  might  point  to  the  concluding  section  of  the  bill  tinder  which 
<lie  Katiuiml  liwtitutis  uf  Edutatlun  v>uuld  be  dit^cted  to  "enter  into 

gntracts  with       ate,  nonprofit  agencies  to  study  the  fea.sibilitv  of, 
develop  a.na  to  test,  techniques  of  measurement  of  scholastic 
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aptitude,  ncademie  promise,  or  iikeliliood  of  succf  'S  a  g^vwi  Com«^ 
of  study  vMch  arc  free  of  cultural,  soeioi-coiioraic,  racial,  religious, 

sexual  and  ethnic  bias." 
I  end  the  quotation.  That  IS  from  the  bill.  ■ 

Yet  even  whi]e  tacitly  admitting  the  present  non-^-^'/t^f^f j;.  °^ 
such  techniques,  the  bill  proposes  to  use  the  ""^come  of  existing 
tcchiiiques-that  is.  national  lists,  biased  as  they  are-ab  the  babis 
upon  which  the  SEOG  program  will  operate.  ,  ,  .  . 
^F^t^fe  genmtion  of  Mepts  harrJby  "<'"^tm-al,  soc«^^^ 
nciaK  religious,  sexual  and  ethnic  bias"  may  benefit  from^hc^ 
feasibility  and  developmental  studies.  The  entering  class  of  IJji 
'clearly  vrill  not. 

KETJOS  AXAtYSlS 

I  am  tr>'iug  to  follow  tho  structure  of  the  bill  and  limit  m>-sclf 
to  tliose  portions  that  bear  upon  financial  aid.  ' 

Tho  explicit  failure  to  include  assets  among  the  cnter^n,  for  aertr- 
minin"  "family  contribution'  excludes  as  a  source  for  the  financing 
of  higher  education  the  total  of  our  natidftal  «or^P»s  pre^ntly -or  m 
the  future  defined  as  assets  and  thus  leases  available  for  totionary 
S  al  sSch  holdings  for  families  or  pe^ons  prudent  or  fortuna  e 
enough  to  hr.Te  developed  such  holdings..  It  should  be-  c.car  t  at  t\m 
special  kind  of  providence  is  here  twice  that  the 

award  or  reward  goes  to  persons  and  families  of  "higher  bocio- 

economic  status.  .  ,        , ,         ..i      .  .  i  ,.^1,  nt- 

I  miHit  point  out,  that  T  cprtamlv  would  urg«  that  you  look  at 
better  data  or  some  data  before  deciding  to  leave  'isscts  out.  A 
itx'^nt  study  I  have  Innkod  at  suggests  tliar  business  as=^;ts.  businft=* 
families  with  assets,  are  concentrated  in  five  States.  I-orty-sevfH 
S"S  of  o  r  basin -ss  asstks  are  in  five  States,  40.2  percent  of  our 
Farm  lits  arc.  in  five  other  States.  If  vou  i-eally  ai% 
that  we  leave  assets  out,  then  this  ought  to  be  looked  at  very  careful  1} 
and  vou  ought  to  l&iow  exactly  what  you  are  doing  P »  "l^: 

(•banking  tlu-  nature  of  the  game,  you  are  setting  public  policy  and 
you  ought  to  know. 


LOANS 


To  »Y.,a-f,  it  hardfr  for  students  of  i-cstricted  incomes  to  get  loans 
to  meet  college  cost*  through  ti.c  device  of  phasing  out  the  I'l-cloral 

iiisuranrc,  prcgram-whiie,  holding  the  j-^^^'i  ;iPP'-"P"f,Vi"r  IZ' 
stant— nith  tii'-  modiPeatinn  noted  to  the  BLOG  ami  bI'4)lT  pio- 
"ram.  those  combine  to  ciianncl  the  low-income  and  minority  student 
Toward  2-vear  and  community  institutions  of  low  cost  providing 
perhaps-  access  to  higher  education  or  post-secondaiy  .i?hlcation  but 
eliminating  choice.  This  seems  at  best  a  step  kickuaid,  .im}  a  delib- 

erate  one  at  thiit.  ^,    ^     ,      r^-      •     t  i 

A  comment  on  work  prograrils.  The  Panel  on  I-mancing  l/»w  In- 
come and  .dmoritv  .Students  in  Higher  Educiition  commejited  a.-^ 
follows  on  VW'^.  May  I  adil  a  comment.  In  that  memorandum  we 
'iaid  that  we  were'  not"  even  advancing  the  notion  of  a  coUogc  worl:- 
studv  proTam  because  college  work-study  as  it  has  been  operated  w 
neitlTer  work  nor  study  so  wo  simply  left  it  oat  of  our  fonnulas 
though  we  arc  perfectly  aware  of  it.  Now  wo  did  go  on  and  say 
,  something  else. 


■  34b 

[■  The  p!tistlng  Kt^dernl  t(U|ii«,rtea  rt.llcf{e~notk  Ntui]>  itfo^rum  is  directed  onK 
h»  nwfdy  sttidents  who  nri-  o1.Uk«1  tu  n.itk  ..fti-n  fur  minimal  comwnsam.ii  . 
ana  ofttJi  In  joujj  tmrelatwl  t«  their  programs  of  study.  In  f»ct,  the  current 
Vr'>Snm  iwnallzes  Hi*  poor,  since  parUcUmtloU  in  work-htiidy  ts  often  a  condl- 
! ..'?  i"fi  '"rwa-  «f  a!rt  stieh  as  educational  opportunity  crants 

ond  national  defen"*  student  I.-ann.  In  adOltloti.  the  student  from  a  oackm.una 
of  vtwrts  MiDst  ffffpn  cnn  111  ntTonl  an  added  htirden  on  his  academic  pr^^ 
«ram :  l»p  Is  .likely  to  he  m  preparotl  for  higher  educaflMn  and  to  need  maximum 
time  nn«l  energy  to  dt'vote  to  .hia  ntnAhv. 

N'ow  our  siteg««stion  was  not  n-allv  that  CWS  slioulil  be  I'liminatetl 
but  thnt  wprk  ns  diten  as  possibh-,  for  tlii.s  group  of  students  should 
bp  ri'lated  to  the  curriruluni.  Though  I  appreciated  the  chairman's 
remaHoj  on  the  fioor  when  he  commeiited  upon  the  \oung  ladv^the 
vUih^uhv  stu.leiit  from  Simmons  .College,  I  felt  thev  misse"il  tiie 
rKiint.  "tte  wei-e  simply  wiving  thnt  «b  often  as  po^.sibIe^7ork  should 
Ik.  rclatetl  to  study  and  if  work  is  not  related  to  studv.  ilicn  it 
H<y.-<  not  work  to  th.-  advantnge  of  tlie  kind  of  student  tllat  wo  arc 
ra«k<ng  about.  W  e  would  not  want  a  nuindatorv  requirement  that 
w.n.i  tnii«r  Ik.  related  to  study,  but  uheu  it  is  related  to  eurricular 
<:tM.lv  v...  feel  this  oppoitimit.v  should  be  alforded  to  the  student. 

It  in  po-xb!,.  to  he  eritieal  of  ILK.  IMTl.  at  almost  ererv  point, 
anil  y<'t  ^frang.'iv  this  should  not  ha\e  be-n  so  it  seems  to  ine.  The 
proc-.dnre-;  followed  by  ^he  ^ulwoniniittee  were  thorough.  The  testi- 
mony was  .if  a  high  eiililK-r.  Tliih  raises  the  «iiie.^ion  of  what  went 
wrong. 

T  wrjuul  r.ke  to  suggeFl  fhnt  the  e-^.M-ntial  {uoblein  is  the  real  one. 
1  •ilioiilil  add  that  I  am  als,^  an  alerted  nxMidier  of  the  couufil  of  the 
tollegi-  hrnolnrslup  Ser.i...  Sum.-  other  deliberations  vou  have 
iH-en  diA-us.suig.  some  actions  w.-  took  earlier  in  the  year  inVhaiJ.'iii'r 
the  <*t(rve.;-- 1  am  <oiamt*ti(inir  on  the  rhansinsr  of  the  cmves  and 
why  we  dni  If.  I  v;,ted  for  it  and  I  argued  for  if.  *  ' 

ih-  aggregate'  i.eetl  for  slinb-nt  fiiuuu  iai  aid  is  gi-eatlv  in  e.\.e.4 
of  the  amouni  appropriat.-d  to  n»eet  if.  I  mean  this  was  a  fact. . 
Ihe  aggregate  m-j-({  for  student  finaiieial  aid  is  greatly  in  e\cess  of 
vour  amount  aj,),roi.riutea  t..  meet  it.  IT.K.  ;MTl  fails  to  propose 

H.  ..  nl.v.oii^ly  viable  solution  anci  the  only  one.  the  appf-opriiitioii  of 
funds  nillji-!enl  fo  fhe  aggregate  need. 

•  lJ^"!''^'"  '/■',I'V.»^'-'^!""^,':P'''n^'  f'-^-'n  u"pliil'.*oi,hieal  genre  that  I 
liop:.d  we  bad  disearded  m  the         k-'jislation  and  adv.«ates: 
on.-:  A  tbreslaild  grunt  program  whirl,  will  etTectivelv  ,h«nnel 

I.  HV  „„uin,.  or  minority  stud'-nts  toward  institutions  with  low  or 
^'T?  polieies. 

Thi'^  i^  tin-  language  of  the  bill. 

Two:  A  Mipplemental  c-ant  program  to  involve  some  lO.OOO 
^tUM-nts  p,.,-  ye:u-.  .su.-h  student.s  imith  the  BEOG  threshold  but 
d.-i.tibed  a,,  „f  "a.-ademie  pron.i.se"  and  tillow  them  the  "ehoire"  of 
hieh.  r  <..,~f  l-ycar  nistitutions. 

.^^'TiT'.  ^  T-  V^'  r"'?t'?"'f-'^  .stimulate  the  development  of  low 
•ost  alfernatnes  to  admitting  students  of  high  need  to  reiativelv 
hich  .ost  piibhe  institutions.  ^  n  iati\i,i> 

When  I  wrote  fliese  remarks  I  had  a  "well"'  in  here.  I  said,  well, 
this  i«  the  .same  definition  of  the  problem  and  solution  thereto  put 
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forward  iii  1070  !>}  Professor  Amitui  EUioni  in  a  letter  to  thv  Wall 
Street  Journal;  to  wit,  and  I  quote: 

♦  *  *  If  we  can  no  lonjrer  keep  the  flood  gates  closed  at  the  adml^^sions 
ofllce.  it  at  least  seems  wise  to  channel  the  general  flow  away  from  iyear 
colleges  and  toward  2-.veur  extensions  o£  high  school  in  the  junior  and  com, 
nninlty  colleges. 

I  hope  as  discnssion  of  this  measure,  piocecds  wc  will'  move  back 
to  thcjangnage  of  '^cntitlcnicnt*  — a  word  we  arnrned  about  in  the 
1072  amendments  and  a  word  which  is  strangely  missinir  from 

H.  R.  3471.  The  woi'd  ^^entitlement"  docs  uot  appear.  We  will  move 
back  to  the  language  of  entitlement,  I  hope,  and  formulate  fully 
funded  legislation  at  levels  appropriate  to  aggregate  need  for  stu 
dent  aid  funds  in  such  a  manner  that  no  qualified  student  will  vn 
counter  the  barrier  of  lack  of  money  and  that  no  segment  of  our 
population  be  arbitrarily  excluded  from  certain  t\pes  of  iiu^tltutious 
or  designated  for  what  I  used  to  call  limited  opportunity. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  the^se  remark.^  aujM 
trust  that  you  iindei-stand  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  hard  thinking^ 
harfl  work,  hard  bargaining  in  a  free  and  open  forum. 

Mr.  O'Haka.  Ui\  Lane,  who  is  Prol  Amitai  Et7.ioni? 

Mr.  Lake.  He  is  a  public  thinker  from  Columbia. 

i[r.lO'HAi:A.  Is  he? 

^fr.  Lank.,  Yes. 

ifr.  O'lLvKA.  And  that  letter  you  read  from,  what  wai>  the  inajoi- 
burden  of  it? 

^Ir.  Lane.  The  major  b\irden  at  the  time  it  seems  to  me  y  as  the 
notion  tliat  our  pushing  for  full  access  to  our  public  institutions 
was  a  dimunition  of  standards  in  higher  education  and  that  tho.se 
of  us  wlio.are  already  inside  the  fold  shoidd  defend  tlnM;  ^'tand.^ 
ards,  if  necessary,  by  erecting,  not  barriei^s,  biit  l\v  channeUng 
^tude^ts  from  low  imoine  and  minority  backgroiind.s  Un^aida.  low 
cost  institutions  rather  than  letting  them  into  our  *'bettci**  In.stitn 
tions.  The  ([notation  is  "better**;  it  i.s  not  m\  i  haracteilzatlon  uf  th^'Ui. 

Mr.  OTIaka.  ^Ir.  Lane,  what  makes  you  think  that  that  is  niY 
approach  to  the  problem? 

Mr.  Lake.  I  do  not  think  that  is  your  approach.  T  am  .-Imply 
trying  to  look  at  the  bill  itself  and  tiying  to  be  exa^t  abuut  what 

I. 'think  its  provisions  will  produce. 

O'Hara.  I  am  the  one  that  wrot<^  the  bill. 
Mr.  Lake.  T  believe  that  this  bill  will  ha\e  the  impact  tltat  I  am 
.suggebting  in  this  paper.  X  do  !iot  believe  that  is  yum  ijitiutlun  Imi 
I  believe  that  this  ib  the  hnpact  this  bill  will  ha\e  so  I  am  i?ui:;:t'>ting 
that  one  look  back  at  the  bill  from  my  pers>pccti\e  and  dcci«h  \^!iCthel 
it  w  ill  ha\c  that  impact  or  that  it  will  not.  I  do  not  bulievo  it  I^  \onr 
intention. 

ifr.  OTLvKA.  Ml-.  Lane,  I  would  like  to  just  correct  a  f t  \v  points. 
>,fr.  Laxe.  Yes. 

^Ir.  0*Haiu.  My  bill  does  not  provide  for  a  BJCOG  maximum 
of  $G00,  it^pro\ldc,s  fiu  a  liEOCx  inaximmu  of  whatcvoi  the  maxi- 
miuu  was  in  the  year  before  the  bill  takes  eflVrt. 
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lit,  Lwi^  Sir,  I  krun.  v<»iir  BKC^G  |»io\i»Iid  f*^r  a  miKvinium 
xxhu'h  %v»nik{  k»  the  UM-ru;^*^'  of  thr*  j^ar  U^foiv  it  t^>f»k  elTv^t, 
Mr,  OTLvTiu  Xo,  the  itiuxiiuuiu  in  the  wur  In^foris 
Mn  Lake*  Ycis  sir. 

Mr.  OTIaU:!.  So  th;»t  ac<  orcliti»i[  to  the  hitc^t  tr^tmiatcs  I  have 
f^oitm  fmni  tht*  Ollk*;  of  Ivhuatiun,  and  it  kni>->  <1u4n*)riii^  ami  ont? 
«hx*s  r*ot  have  a  tiviuvrnhnm  amuunt  of  ^Mntuhhii*  iu  juur  eatitimtes 
aUmt  hKO(u  hut  the  lad'^t  i^tiiaaleH  uwuld  W  U  \%«ulii  be  $1^050. 

jmiuih?  It  inm«nt*r  of  BEOG  tumh  hiio  ru\\t  jiar  and  th^^y  tcld 
u.-i  thitr  tht  V  tlunijjhr  thnt  if  tho  carr\oui  \\tr»*  at!opt«-Hl  it  would 
}iro\ii!<*  fu?-  a  n^avimrim  of  $l,fiKi  inst  ami  that  would  then 
IK'  fht»  nntvltuoin  uiulvi^tsa^  huh  WUtiUwi  It  uorlvi'd  out  to  Sftt^Xt  Jear 
wuuld  W  th*^  m ixuuaai  uiuh  r  uiiri»*  I  dmi  mdh  proim$e  re- 
dfiuitst  th*  tuwnwwi  rv**pl  I  juu{«vv  iH-jtr^'in^  it  whiit*i.or  the 
nift\ttnnni  wmh  !m»  yerir  h*Um\ 

Thr  u  with  U'^jK  .  t     Hie  1^^^  {u  tmit  thinj»>  I  not i^v  that  you  .-in 
}ou        fnr         pMitut  n^iinnal  ofjhn  hulf  **oMt  runit.itiou, 

L»Nt,.Vt-,  I  iHn  ftir  {t*m«»\'U  of  tht*  half  n^sthmi  tat  ion 
hnf  {  nm  uuf  fi.t  tU  i^  ihi^tiuii  of  thi-  inaMiunm,  The  position  tuUv^n 
h'*  tit*  faii«ont>  j>aniU  by  Ih*'  v*a>,  aiid  the  porftmn  I  um  e?cj,m>4o*jt 
U  th;tt  rnn?H'!j.t*nt  ^h«iiid  lat'uo  m^v,  ,ut4  ihut  u»»i*^^  >hou!d  he 
fhlto^'d  ??.te  jh?iiiv  ruuuiiialh  tu  atti-iui  thi-  4  puhlHy 
M<pfiorr*  4  It*  *iruJ*Mir%»  ami  t!ut  n^uim^  n  ;i^riUit  pm^^uim  of  loudilv 
N:«VHi*j4  y,  ,tt  i^tf  -t«tdi  lit.  AiAtliiiiif  4i(nt  ot  that  failn  to  Wfllv  talk 

it  r^lLs  jiUuit  >>iiji'*hhi<r  iulk>  *dip*mt 

tlVtwj  ttt  t  ujiAtiiu   *'it,/itt  Luid-.  of  p^iMWis  to\%,>rd  olhJ^r  koidt>  ^f 

Mr.  jl'l^vm,  Xu^v  u.ti  should  hi*  iiuupv  Mr.  Lau»%  t!i;U  th*?*  imu- 

du^  hii'f  ♦o  ?  !(aiuait«»n        \Mtm\.-*^  l^fMio  iuh  < omiHitt«'t*  und 

fittf  \*ni  ait^i  1  .tv'rtn-  thit  j*.  ii'*»A*af^.  tho  jaim/ipnl  nhjivfMm  to 
,  i>N^<-  *hJ      ^^.nylti  «'hu?ut  1  rfild»  lity  iiitu  t*u\^T  kni  Mist  irM ihif  lOti^. ^ 
.tr>  n*t  Vtu  !>;uh|L^  uoUt>  tif  Hu-  -eaoh^  ihiii*x  ytin  rharjtiA'd  rat^'Svith^ 

>fV..  LA\i.J\\U,  1  mn  Slot  miUy  ?»n;u!n«r  Toujud  <hinin>Huj2: 
ttM  iti,  ^  uij*  ur^UMr/  towaid  an  uicrra>^4  d  ijpprMpri^ition  at  th:  h-^  I 

u  j^r.!fK^|ir<*;,i.Hn  of  n«itfhlv  ^^.<^-->  f#**r  >t*idi ht, 
.  >rr.  i  lun  th**  iM'oy  i-  that  w>  luuth^r  \^h,it  ih^*  tiM\»imuii 

is  if  th  '  iti  j^cootim  n  th*  s*ii.fK»)j  ih^t  %(*nt  npoif  uHoiiiiianided 
H^Jid  pv'ir^  Tit^  in  !  woid-H^  no  hulf  »»M  hnutaiioii  thut  \oii 
V.  til  i  h  t^iili'h?i<5  ^tudi  nt>  to  iit^stilof  \Jit  iv  the  total  C'0>t 
of  ;>u»»rtdiUi»  4'  u;^^^iJ*^><)  or  \^b. 

Mr  L\N?.  Nij.  Ht^  I  thmk        ivouhl       ^harnirnv^  thrin  foi* 
our  t  y«»  ir  puhH**  iu^tilHtioiH- 

^{r/f  KU\iit         n<»  \w\jdd  riMt  Rmht  now  thr  <<>.^t  nf  uttt*ndnnc»* 
at  u  fr^  jiao«>r  cMlh;j[»''  lu  th»^  Stuti^  of  (Vhfn^jv**--***  c^tiniutcd  at 
M>mHhiou  in  thv  iiii|4hlHirh«.K«l  of  H/>iHl  ,*^u  vt^n  It 
-*%5d»'Utly  i*k4V  tu  fhiiuiiel  stuiKnt*H  to^\atd  h«tt         lu^tliwtnmH  if 
r»  iuf«m*o  I  it  hut  mit  if  thih  (JiU  itiijfht  h^ivt-  that  i  lltd*  li^ht?  . 

Mr»  L\M..  Sov  I  hitM  not  n«uuiti,u^iid»'d  •hann»*hn«r  them  toward 
hiv\  »  <^Nf  »H*tif cvtiofj-.^  in  fu»J,  J  ufti  1* »xuiinKHdifi]ix  tlir  opposite.  I  am 
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ivqueatiiig  that  wo  iipt  wrlto  legislation 'that  says  that  our  normal 
tto^fc  institutions  aro  not  appropriate  for  certain  classes  of  our 
citizenry,  and  I  belieye  this  bill  gays  that  . 

ivrr.  OTTAWA-  VHifip  kinds  o£  institutions  are  not  appropriate] 

Mr.  hxa^  The -biU^  says  that  we  should  develop  low  cost. and 
jiontiiition— let  me  see.  -  „       .  ,  . 

Precisely  it  says,  '^'Develop  low  cost  alternatives  to  admitting 
students  oi  high  ncedto  relatively  high  cost  public  mstitutions.'  I 
mean  this  is  the  NIpS  provision.  .      .  '    .  \,  .  u 

Mr.  OTIail\.  In  otljier  words,  what  we  are  saying  is  there  must  bo 
some  way  to  bring  do^n  costs  and  then  make  it  easier  for  students  or 
all  incoipe  levels  to  attend  school? 

Jtr.  hxsz.  All  sch6ols. 

Mr.  0'Har*\.  Including  especially  students  of  restricted  incomes 
to  attend  school. 

>tr.  L.\XK.  To  attend  all  schools  appropriate  for  them,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Kmuk.  Yes,  '  ^  :  .  •/    t  , 

Now  I  don-t  really  consider  that  I  am  trying  to  exclude  anybody 
from  any  kind  of  school  and  in  fact  I  specifically  provide  full  cost 
of  education  grants  ^yluch  is  something  tliat  the  old  bill  didn't 
talk  about,  that  your  report  didn't  talk  about.  I  am  proposing  to 
niuku  it  jiuosible  fur  a  number  of  students—in  the  neighboriiood  of 
;iO,0U0  reach  year— who  are  eligible  on  a  need  basis  for  -biiiOG  to 
lia>t5  full  cost  of  education  grants,  sometliing  that  your  report  would 
lia\e  cut  off  at.  $2,000  which  is  not  full  cost  of  education  anywhere 
except  at  a  free  community  college. 

]Mr.  Lane.  Sir,  you  would  use  the  S£OG  program  in  order  to 
asdure  choice  for  a  limited  few.  N"ow  in  our  proposal  we  were 
^a>ing  that  Federal  funds  should  be  used  at  the  grant  level  to 
iiiijuro  access.  Wo  were  not  saying  that  the  Federal  obligation  was 
to  afi^ure  choice  for  anyone.  Wo  felt  that  the  loan  pro^tams  coupled 
ttith  the  institution  o  own  reauurces,  ifjhey  choSeco  keep  tlieir 
»-os>tb  higher,  that  these  shoyhLbe  usiHTto  assure  choio^  but  we  did 
hut  feel  thatitjswis  the  FeSeral  obligation  to  provide  a  full  cost  free 
^.x^de  for  iiuy  atudent  to  an^  institution  above  those  of  average  cost. 

That  is,  if  the  student  indeed  wanted  to  go  to  an  Ivy  League 
^Jlool,  ue  felt  the  institution  had  an  obligation  to  use  its  endow- 
iitcat  or  loan  funds  ^thIch  should  bo  available  guaranteed  for  that 
-,*itutleat  in  order  to  assure  choice.  So  we  did  not  think  it, was  the 
^rcdeiiil  obligation  as  a  i  on  line  item  in  the  budget  to  provide  choice 
but  only  to  provide  mr  the  support  'of  public  education  at  the 
higher  education  level.  / 

]NIr.  OlLvKiV.  You  indicate  on  your  second  page  J^hat^  "Academic 
piuuiise  is  defined  as  indicated  by  a  national  list  o|  stiidc'iits  who 
uemonstrate  high  academic  promise."        ,  '  " 

I  would  like  to  correct  that.  We  don't  define,a£  all.  I  said— but 
iiot  ill  the  bill  "  that  they  might  use  such  a  list.  T\iB  bill  dou  not  define 
it  as  being  that  list.  The  Office  of  Education  is  free  to  develop 
jiictliotjs  of  determining  Who  are  the  studfciits  of  high  piomisc  but 
thevmay  use  that  list.  . 
''^T!i5'"'^<ason  say  they  may  use  that  list  is  we  recognize  that 
uhIlcsS  we  ga\e  them  some  i-eference.  point  to  an  existing  S}&teai 
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that  it  would  be  many,  many  yeai^  before  they  would  get  out  of 
the  bureaucratic  jungle  for  determining  who  the  recipients  should 
be  and  we  might  all  be  dead  and  gone  by  that  time,  so  we  thbupt 
we  would  give  them  something  to  u&e  in  the  meantime  Avhile  they 
are  waiting  for  the  doctor  to  come.  '  ^  ,  ,  . 

"  Mr.  Lank.  Sir,  you  gave  them  the  XationaPMent  Scholarship 
Liat  as  your  example.  1  worked  for  that  organization  and  a  program 
called  the  nationujt  achie\  ement  scholarship  program  for  outstanding 
Negro  students  established  by  an  explicit  grant  fro;n  the  Ford 

.  Foundatioa  for  the  exact  reason  that  the  National  ircr^t  Scholai-sliip 
List  did  not  include  many  Negro  students  and  you  in  your  remarks 
mentioned  exactly  the  -program  which  did  itbt  include  many  Negro 
students  and  still  does  not. 

Mr.  OlLviLv.  Well,  if  it^ioes  not,  certainly  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  heard  that  it  does  not. 

^Ir.  Lane.  Then  you  have  heard  it  authoritatively  from  the  horse's 
mouth. 

Mr.  O'ILmlv.  Are  you  tolling  me  that  the  national  merit  scholar- 
ship finalist  list'docs  not  include  any  Negroes? 

Mr.  Xank.  Practically  none,  which  is  w\v  the  Ford  Foundation 
provided  $10  million  to  establish  a  different  program  within  the 
bume  btructure  wliich  is  called  the  national  aduevcincnt  scholarship 
l)rogram  for  outstanding  Negro  students. 

ilr.  O'lLiRA,  How  docs  that  work? 

Mr.  Laxe.  IVelh  originally  it^  wx)i:kcd  by  not  u^:ng  the  testing 
procedure  but  by  ^uliutlng  nominations  from  prliiLipals,  <;uidance 
people,  admissions  people,  in  the  schools  and  in  the  Negro  com- 
munity in  order  to  find  out  who  the  outbtanding  Negro  btudeiitii 
were.  It  happens  they  are  not  m^cebsarily  the  high  tci»t  bcurers  on 
the  national  qualify  5.ng  t05t.  I  think  this*is  public,  record. 
^  Mr.  OTLml\,  Well,  I  am  not  aware.  If  that  is  so,  this  is  the  fii-st 
time  I  bpcamo  aware  t»f  it.  I  don't  dihiuite  that  because  I  dou*t  know 
if  it  is  or  it  isn't  and  I  certainly  take  your  word  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  v<jry  few*.  .  ^ 

Mr.  liAxn.  Thank  you.  Almost  none.  -    '  * 

^rr.  (VrfAUA.  But^  I  tliink  of  eour?e  if  >ou  went  to  a  need  baf^* 
thing  usiuL!  BEOG  as  vour  mt.»ds  te:4  that  you  won!*?  go  furtlu-r 
down  on  that  li^t. 
Mn  I^vKK.  W«^ll,  if  yon  ffo  <lown  10,000,  there  ar^  ahno,  t  nn  blacky* 
Tin*  other  pniLlfin  is  that  Mirh  an  rxaniination  i:^  on  a  ffi'e  basis 
in  thf>  (In-t  phui .  I  mi*an  it  \s  aXmxii  .^L.*iO  per  s?tnd*mt.  hi  mnin  of  the 
pL»o^ile  «c  wojdd  Ilkr  t6  tat^^ft  on,  do  not  normally  taho  thit^  e^tami- 
nation,  or  Wan^.  e\aminailuni?  in  th»f  hijih  i»*  huuL  ^  \^t:  am  charging 
th«»m  for  adnii>aion  f«»r  coiLsIderation  by  the  fw  d«  \ico  of  a  tejit. 
*V\\h  lft*crTini\H  not  an  ontitltmcn*  but  Ucom^'H  a  kijid  of  ami**  te.st 
or  mean^  tt>t  for  acmss,  to  what  >eeni5  to  be  an  <^iitillemt  lit  All 
right.       ^  %  ' 

^Vi'ond,  if  the\  qualify  for  the  thn^hold  undt*r  ILRf  JliTl*  they 
mu.^^  tht  n  c|ualifj  more  tai  a  ^Tle.-^  of  mt^a^ure^  all  of  which  are  ali^o 
n-latc'd  to  NDclrtiH  ofiomic  «ialiK  I  tei^tify  as  Vm  expert*  Evci^- 
j^xon?  wt  ixm  dc\ilop  is  rehiiW  to  HK4««nonomir  i^taiu;.  So  tlv'  hi^luV 
th<  y  are  on  a  H>cltii**-ononii*.  t^  ale  or  a  j^cale  «)f  economiir  will  beinj?, 
th^»  mure  likvly  tlu«y  are  to  prwlu«c       thm;x  that  you  aa*  cullinjf 
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^  .  .  academic  proniiso  as  measured  by  amwnstrumentalion  we  liava 
today  ^Yluch  is  why  you  arc  asking  the  NB?  to  try  to  develop  other 
Irinds  of  instrumentation^.  ,  n  i  ^ 

'  Mr.  O'lLtHA.  WeU,  except  that  if  you  take  this  hst  it  would  have 
^  one  particular  diffclrence  and  that  is  that  m  looking  for  your  20,000 
you  would  look  only  at  those  whose  income  levels  mmhfiecl  them 
for  BEOG  grants  so  you  would  bo  drawing  from  a  different  kiM 
of  It  sample.  You  would  start  off  with  your  national  merit  scholarship 
list  and  you  would  immediately  take  off  of  it  every  one  whose  income 
level  woiild  not  cmalify  the^p  foi'a  BEOG  grant,  dfid  then  when  you 
looked  at  those  that  remained,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  it  would 
under  i-epresent  black  students*  JTow.  maybe  it  would,  maybe  it 
would  not,  I  just  don't  kiiow,  but  I  tliink  tliere  is  a  scnous  question 
about  that.  ^  .        ^  i^ 

afc  KvxK.  Sir,  the  wcighy  of  my  testimony,  I  would  like  it  to 
be  clear,  isthat  I  am  predu^tii^s  tl»^t  it  would  under  reoresent  black 
students  and  that^is  the  weight  of  my  testimony.  I  dotft  wish  to 
armie  about  it  but  that^is  what!  am  testifying.  '  ♦ 

Mr.  OmRA.  la  your  statement  with  respect  to  the  loans  j;ou 
indicate  that  my  ppoposal  would  hold  the  level  of  appropriation 
^   constant  on  the *BOG  program;  .  "  ^  ^i 

.  My  proposal  places  no  ceiling,  wliatsoever,  it  provides  for  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  required*  ,  ,  . , 
Mr.  Unjk.  No.  I  am  siutgeatln^;  that  the  total  financial  aid  pro- 
viniuns  ar^  wighly  $L7,  $1.8,  $2  billion,  aomethuig  like  that,  and 
that  it  hulds  the  appropriation  for  student  financial  aid  rough  y 
coa^ant  that  i£  you  don*t  appropnatAS  more  money  you  ore  really 
shiftinir  the  objects  to  get  money.  All  right,  ,  ^  ^  ^      ,  ,  _ 

I  am  on  record  ek^^whoro  as  saying  that  the  kind  of  finannal  ma 
program  that  1  think  tbo  constituency  deserves  would  be  at  th^* 
Wei  of  ?S  billion  per  year*  For  instance,  as  long  as  we/are  mkinit 
about  S:^  billion  iH^r  >«ar^  we  are  grossly  unden^timating  the  real 
ij^'gn»jfni«j  im-d  tur  postsecondui^jfe  education  and  itbecomes  an 
c^»!£iH  i^n  tvhat  needs  wo  can  satii?fy  in  any  one  particular  year. 

mf  Cmviu.  So  you  think  we  ought  to  write  a  program  that 
»     envii^ageii  appropriations  of  $S  billion. 

ifr.  hwn  Yts,  sft.  I  bi'lieve  wc  shoidd  s^upport  higfe*r  education 
for  rhe  Anu^rimn  people.  ,\  ^ 

Mr.  ryn.\ii.\*  Then  we  should  %ht  for  an  uppropradiion  m  rhe 
1^      amount  of billion  I  • 

Mr.  LvxiE.  Yc^  sir.  ^-^ 

Mr.  OTLvra.  iVnd  if  we  lo^e,  then  whiit?  Do  you  thmk  this  pro- 
gram a*i  written  fur  billion  would  woik  very  good  if  NVe  got  oul\ 
a  billion? 

Mr.  Lxst.  I  do  not  Itelieve  we  would  h  3ir.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  '  ,      ^  ^ 

ifr.  01?.Jku.  I  Tim  practically  the  father  of  the  full  funmng  fight, 
you  know. 

Mr.  hxsru  Yes,  sir,  I  know% 

Xfr.  O'Hmx.  I  rcco/jnize  tlji*  pof-^ibilit^  that  you  could  h^*^ 
Mr.  tu\y^i.  I  know^  hit.  [Lau^ihter.] 

I  am  tr>  ing  to  support  the  position  I  thiok  h  really  jouns, 
Mr.  OlfAiLv.  Thank  you.  [T*aughti*r.  j 
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tho.  centlcinan  from  Minnesota  who  is  the  rajiking  minority 
member  of  tho  full  committee  has  indicated  tjat  Jio  nee^^^^^ 
recognition  because  he  wishes  to  get  over  ^,<>  ^^^^.M^^^^^^^^ 
to  tktxty  against  an  amendment  I  offered  to  the  School  Jbundi 

^  hSrf  hS  tiiat  Mrs.  Chishobn,  the  gentlewoman  from  iTew 

York,  may  let  him  go  first.  ^ 
:Mrs.  Ciusno£^r.  Yes,  definitely,         ,      ^,  ^  ^« 

aiLxiu^.  Well,  I  was  afraid  of  ttat  T^ey  ganged  *up  on 

mo. 

T  will  yield  to  IMr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Quie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ,  ,     , ,  'Ap 

I  appreciate  Tour  testimony,  Mr.  Lane.  I  want  to  address  myself 
to  one  Wmt  tha}^  tho  Chairman  raised  because  I  concur  with  prac- 
tn^allv  utt  of  your  testimony.  Tho  one  point  is  the  pne-half  of  cost. 
Tho  thairman  indicated  that  if  you  drop  the  one-|ialf  of  cos^  no 
matter  what  level  you  set  tho  entitlement,  whethoi?  it  is,  $1,100  or 
i^L\ui)u,  tho  effect,  it  seems  to  me,  is  going  to  be  similar  to  the  ij-l. 
hill.  You  are  then  having  undue  encouragement  to  .ittend  a  low  cost 

institution.  .     .  .   .  . 

.  We  have  the  same  situation,  it  seems,  m  many  pro-ams  in  ole- 
mr-iitarv  and  sccondarv  education.  To  give  an  equalitV  of  educational 
opnortimitv  do^  uut  mean  that  you  give  the  same  dollar  ednration 
to  ovorvboclv.  For  some  people  to  have  an  equality  of  educational 
,  opportunity^  it  may  mean.thi^t  you  have  to  spend  twice  as  muck 
'  tm\%  I  think  tho  same  thing  is  true  of  higher  education,  tliat  tho 
ne<'d  of  .-nme  students  is  a  much  rnoro  expensive  education. 

m  purpose  of  the  one^half  of  cost  is  what  we  put  in  last  pme  so 
tlmt  one-half-of  cost  would  bo^and  I  have  indicated  before  that  l 
uni  m  favor  of  an  entitkment-^luifcihDJ^ 
^  -  -w^t-trf  Tvhut*-verlhans77ust  as  wo  do  in  the  GI  bul.  Tho  purpose 
^  ^  vt  the  one-luilf  cost  is  that  every  student  then  has-to  seek  some  other 
.  tmums  of  paying  for  a  part  of, the  education,  not  just  with  tho  , 

fntitlem»*nt-  ,      ,  '      annr^r^  ^i. 

The  Fedoral  Government  even. agists  there  with  the  bEUOr,  tho  . 
work  «tudv,  the  NT)SI^  where  tfie  subsidized  loans  ought  to  come 
f».r  rrmvenience.  plus  other  grants,  Stato  help  and  what  have  yon. 
Ihx^  is  tho.onlv  wav,  it  seems  to  mts  that  the  institutions  which 
pmvi«le  the  adUitioiial  opportunities  for  the  stu^pnfa  at  Hm  low 
ruAt  institutions  can  rvally  compete*  They  feel  that  they  can  com- 
p**tt^  if  thev  can  go  out  and  hunt  for  a  package  along  with  everyone 
.'Ivf.  huntin^^rfut  a  package.  But  if  some  mstitutions  do  not  have  to 
hunt  for  the  package*  then  tlu-y  are  at  an  undue  dii*cdvantage. 

Mr.  L\NK,  >Ir.  (Juie,  I  ihink  I  agree  and  iny  remarks  are  sort  of 
jrrouping  what  I  think  fhr  t;ibligation  I  nm  not  ..a\\y  suggesting 
that  the  Ft^ileral  t\:^iiocu:»ibU!t>  h  to  cume  up  with  tho  whole  pacKa^e. 
I  liuppen  to  Imliove  in  or  concur  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
(  arn»»^ne  Cotijii  il  ^vhich  v.ould  end  the  bill  which  would  increase  the 
F»ih-ml  contribution  tn  thi>  State  and  Senate  grants  because  I 
think  if  rnnri-  State  prograDkH  gyt  st^trt^d  and  thc^e  increase  that 
jimIiW  fh^  Federal  contribution  ,s^ill-be  reduced  and  matched  by 
Mat**  fnnib,  et  cvtt  ra^  Ihut  then;  i^  a  whole  j^ackage  thing  here 
111  vAikh  I  am  not  lookmg  at  any  one  piece  of  it.  I  am  suggesting 
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that  there  arc  alternatives  to  H-B- 3471  ^^^^^^ 

side  by  side  with  it  as  you  gent  epersons.  htfVQ     8°  f 

delibeJations  of  tins  year  ^vhich  :s  a  cruaal  year  f o.  us 

\rv  Onrp  T  nm  f^lad  to  hav6  thafe  clanncation  oi  your 
be^iise^Jk'thaTSe  Whole  package  is  an  important  V^^\oiJh. 
concent  of  holpinsc  students.  I  don't  diminish  in  any  way  my  interest 
Sd  lupS  0^  BEOG  in  saying  that  about  the  whole  package. 

?fr  O'Sv'Mr.'^W  -lorstand  you  to  sa;^  thaO'ou- 
changed  jJ^mind  about'the  half  cost  limitation,  d;d  I,  m  response 

mS^ifnS'^t^r^  I  did.  I  think  the  lialf  cost  limitaUon 
slid  bfSruck.  I  think  it  Bhoidd  be  struck.  My  ar™«t  i^^^^^^^ 
bv  strikine  it  you  are  establishing  a  maximum  which  hab  a  ?i«ercn^ 
Sfect  YoS  sec,  if  you  are  establishing  a  maximum  wrack  is  lower 
than  the  BEOG  that  some  people  are  getting— 

Mr  O'Hatia.  No;  the  maximum  would  be  at  thej  UiaMinum  io\ei 
anvbodv  is  now  getting.  ^In  other  words,  no  one  will  .get  less. 

Ylr  Lake.  I  did  not  understand  the  legislation  that  way.  I  did 
not  Understand  that  no  one  would  get  less.  ^^:„„,^^im^^nfion 

Mr  O'Haka.  No  one  gets  less  and -we  strike  the  naif  cost  ""Utat  ion^ 

Sow  would  you  or  would  you  not  favor  under  those  cucumstances 
strikih" /the  half  cost  linjitation?  ■,•  -l 

Mr  Laxf  I  am  in  favor  ^f  strilang  the  half  cost  limitation. 

Mr  -  oiTiiA.  i  wint  that  to  be  clear  because  Mr.  Quie  is  against  it.. 

^fcfe^^"»!:!.lr^L1oi';,.ta  b.fightin.  and  I  don't  want 
Mm  auotin"  you  to  me,  saying  that  you  are  on  his  side. 

Sin  lS.  I  am  in  lavor  oi  strikWthc  half  .cost Jiniitation  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  maximum  tliat  I,think  is  in  the  bill  I  «ill 
go  backTnd  look  at  it  carefully  and  see  whether  I  agree  with  your 

interpretation.  .   ^i    j-  n  • 

[m.  Lane  subsequently  wrote  the  following  letter  .j 

INSTITOTE  FOR  SeBVICES  TO  EOOCAtlOST,  lN&,  - 

Washington,  D.G.,  April  2,  lOiS, 

^lM^%nim^atco  on  PottsMary  Education.  Oommittee  on  E,hita. 
t&na  Labor.  U.S.  Eoim  o/  Rcvr6mxiative*,  Ravhum  EWk  Office 
'  Bnitaing.  -WaDMnglon.  D.O.  •     -  . 

D»:ar  Mb.  O'Haba:  In  testimony  before  the  SuUcoramlttw  on  Post-SW(?n^^^^ 
Edu^Uoa  on  19  SInrch  10T5,  1  referred  to  the  mnxlraum  BEOG  to  be^iwapj<>(l 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  SCOO.OO.  I  note  here  my  error. 

^I^n  ,^rcadin7?hc  bill  introduced  ns  H.K.  ST41  I  note  in  ^  subpar„prap 
numbered  (3)  nnd  appearing  on  page  3  tho  language :  "which  (Jops^nt  cxwed 
SOW.  oTtlle  maximum  grant  paid  under  this  program  durlu&-«ie  aca.lemic 

^'f  nS  tff  tim  Ch^^^^  EducnUon  in  ite  l^sue  of  .2i  March 

1075  InterprfitB  this  maximum  to  be  3800.    ^^^^  '  ^  ^.w  ^  « 

Either  figure  is  sUU  too  low  to  allow  a  BEOG "  recipient  J^.a^^^'^A^Js  a 
matlS  of  Snmiement'*  the  fouijjfear  public  institiiti^ti  ^Jj^'^^? 
the  tax<»8  of  hl§  parents  and  m  community.  That  was  ^e  Substance  of  my 
testimony  on  the  particular  point 

I  apologize  for  my  misreading. 

Gnoil  wishes.  , 

Sincerely.  >  ^  ^^^'^  ^  ^^^^  Retearch  Associate 


■    "      '  m 

Mr.  (yii^vu  The  j[?^*t»rlc'V.omtin  Ifom  Now  Vork 

H?*?,  CHis«*ii.\t,  tlirnk  you  vttv  muelu  Mr-  rhaimaa.    ^  ^ 
.   rii4ftr  Ihe  ^mrcf  ni th^  i!i^U\h\h\\ni%id  of  cLfribilitv  for  a  hmc 
ap|Hirtuiiit>  f^nl     Im^  on  fana!;^  kicwte  i>!ui5  a^*s.  Under 
tn^55  |j:titj^tikr  bill  m^M  ^Ul  lie  eltmmatiHi 

HMt^i  >vDuW  ihj^  affvct  iIm^  *i«<i^*^  of  iiiaJrf»ts»  from  [KK^-r  famihes 

the  te^^ic  opp<»rtmtity  ^jrt^ittt?:il 

Mr*  Last^  If  pi^e  tal^f  a.^t^  o\d  of  that  i>fj»K  uf  natlor»aI  inatt?rial 
♦ir  weafui  w«k  ti  d  or  cau     tvix^  for  dfe  rc«tinnary  i« 

that      if  e>TrvlitHi>  \Mm  tAuiMKt      nHJiuml  tr*  itj^o  af*} 

I  ♦^tiou  uf  iknx,  W  wui'i**:*!!  tii»  »t  cbJIdreft  lU  hipllie-r  education, 

I »  tW  >uu  iiicjctaai^       numtier  M£.|H:r&ofii^  ot  families  who 

,  .      a^o  oligible  for  stwdejst  fjjjnmkl  aid.  '  ^ 

it  yoM  da  not  iiiicf»'^a».'  Uw  appropriutian  at  tW  »ame  timcu 

«if  in!t>ijtk^ 0t  t^oiilit^-*  aat<fe>U  jLM^iLl^  fiu  i<iudcut  firuuidal  &id.  You 
f*i^Ur^i  the  |Hjol  i»f  etifiible  without  «:!ilftrgiiig  t^K^  pl^  ffuiH 

^    ^rhicK  rij**  furieln  v^dl  coim^,  t!atvf«rt%  It  is>  at  tht?  *j.\|ieni?c  uf  feOme= 
fnidv.  Ymu  r^diuv  tht'  attio^iut  of  avadahl^  to  tW  poor*  to  the 

idtJ;tt^»jaw*H.V  di^tlv.xt^Ut'^id  ami  U>  ihc??^,  who  appl^v  latt  m  sysit:m^ 
^      » ^^>\v4vi^l♦r  fdiancjuJ  aid 

Mf<^.  Vi%i^%wL\\  Oi«*'  «ith?i  qar:^!  io?t.  Oa  paj?c  2,  I  Mk^vi\  where 

Id4  lu  f*u>  iftiRd     at  h\*T3*ii4  n^m-iT  tit  th^  hill 

I  v.ojdd  liko  io^4t  mt  m  ord  f»^Vifi^  ^ith  \ou  in  tvna»  of  Hip  fnrf 
ilm^t  ^rt%  fi'W  ^iiio*i?\  ?ii*rr}.  nt5  hav*^  trier  b?i*n  on  that  "National 
^feril  ♦J^'WIar^'Kip  Xi-^^.-  I  loio^c  that  a  fomier  i-ducator  from 
t,lu  S^|**to  ^f  Votli  *i*.d  ^^prltmp  for  tiio  hoard  of  a^ji^ent^  aud 
6^?hUM  m  iVi^i  Stale  Un  5?  Jiolarsihips  fcr  r»ir*ority  s^ludeais* 

Wj*^^?d  vou  nu*,«a\n  tiunrf«r%;,  that  this  u^talcr  acadmnic  promis^^ 
'Urat       m*ar       aiHa^l!>.  tt)i^;^  6iudtrn!^«i»r  ptjiua»  t\ho  aiia  m 
thp  {jfO^riftn      mm*  hi^h  on  le^-^'i  That  ruiiA«t  ht*  oitr  hassle  ron^ 
>Idi'mti#m,  l»t>":^^W  uufed  m  thl^  ^KjatWial  M^rit  S*;ho)arj#liip  hhC 
\im  have  vtrj,  vcr>  fe^  mmorif>  Mudenti^  tthttht,r  ttie^  bu  blacks 

XoK  th^  M  jffoiiii?  ?o  u  ^j*  ulunvt  EIii?ibilit>  for  the  SEOG 

im\  Wchmt^S^^l  hmn  Uw*  hm'^  of  to  Ihv  ha^^b'of  ni^rit*  Don*t 
\mi  fcHl  ^hat.$v»3  .H^Huld  14**^*^  a^ufinitiun  of  *^^ligibditjy  that  would 
}r»»  hid^^  ♦itudeatn  whv  v^ouHl  Ut-^^i^t  be  in  this  ♦Mlcigor^  fcauf^  of  all 
th»^  hiiistoncal  reaM)!j;f*  (m  ih'fir  n^ver  bin  Ins  bt^*u  included  ? 

I  ^youhl  Viki^  yntr  rtAfJl  jn  to,  that  Uxauht*  if  jtom  ar**  fmiif:  io 
f%1k  afmul  mprit  ij^ovt,  «hat  d^jr-s*  intir?t  unmii  Thu  Urban  I>ague  la 
>r<*t?  Y^rk  took  a  nimdH^r  <*f  dm{H»iiJf.s  real  diMpt^uta.  «ho  wisre  ca^^t 
im  th^i  edn*mtiMn,^I  f  ja^K  Kuip'a&d  v>o  dkco^triHU  ^hen  inan> 
at  %h:^r  5#«mj0;  pty^f  Ic  tntmd  cMlyge  in  N«i\^  V'orii,  that  v.o  had  five 
.  ^s^emu^on  our  tonda 

H  >6n  wore.  jCjAJn^  ^lo  irlkMe  H*:'kdmn{  promL^  on  fbt  ham  of 
4»Mrin^  Id^rh  on  a  te.<  vs^hkh  a  ii?«Ma%  cidttindU  and  socia%»  and 
iL^nr}mi(t;^uy  hi^i^^^d,  the^^  it»Mie4t»  I  i>;f<a  to  «hJ.  ari&  dpiit*?  tmuon- 
dw»i4i^iy  mdl  im^^  M*  jMvil*  al  .^ItooJ  ^ud^inft  t«  hsi  surgeo^ii  would 
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never  have  been  eligible  based  on  this  question  of  morit.  This  bothers 
rt\(^:  Can  you  help  ruo  to  relieve  some  of  my  ^«^2PJ,,       t  f>.;ni' 

Mr,  I  cannot  help  you  to  relieve  your^hothers,  I  think 

they  are  ^vell  stated  and  more  eloquently  stated  than  I  could  state 
thpvn  mvserf  The  last  1  years  of  mv  career  has  been  as  president 
•    S  L  &a^^^^  Service  to^fund  for  Negro  students. 

My  reason  for  working  there  was  exactly  this,  that^we  ^vere  attempt- 
ing throujrh  improved  counseling  and  guidance  to  show  that  we  have 
developecTall  sbrts  of  talented  students  m  our  population  who  do 
not  show  this  on  tests.  .  .     ^  ,  ^  ^      li,     i  u-„o 

It  is  related  to  socioeconomic  class,  it  is  related  to  cultural  bias. 
It  is  not  simply  a  black  problem,  it  is  iiOl  simply^  a  minority 
problem:  it  is  a  problem  in  Appalachia,  it  is  a  problc-r-  m  Michigan, 
it  IS  u  problem  in  the  difference  between  the  union  worker  and  the 
management  worker.  If  you  look  at  the  tests,  the  "National  Merit 
List''  will  have  more  people  from  management  than  from  iaDor.  it 
von  look  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  it  is  exactly  the  same  tlung. 
lo  introduce  tJiis  bias  again  into  something  which  is  talking  about 
access  and  choice  seems  to  md  unconscionable.  I 

Mrs.  CuisHOL>t.  Thank  you.  ' 

I  have  no  further  questions.  ^      .  , , 

Mr.  O'HMtv.  Are  there  a  lot  of  management  whose  incomes  would 
qualify  them  for  BEOG  grants,  do  you  think?  . .  f 

Sir.  Lak^u  Under  this  bill,  if  I  reaa  it  right,  I  would  start 
studying  ways  to  see  if  I  could— for  the  time  my  kids  arc  in 
colles?4— reduce  mv  income  for  those  i  to  10  years  to  zero.  I  put 
tn  orythino-  in  assets  and  T  wohld  reditce  my  income  simply  so  i 
came  up  with  a  net  loss  for  each  of  thdse  years.  I  can  cite  a 
number  of  examples  of  well  known  people  who  have  ^^^^t  loss  or 
/.ero  income  for  a  particular  year  and  they  qualify  for  Bi^ULr. 
There  are  millionaires  with  zero  income.  ^  ui 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Well,  there  may  be  millionaires  with  zero  taxable 
income  if  they  ha\e  their  money  in  tax  exempt  municipal  bonds  or 
something  but   ^  ,  ,    i  • 

ilr.  Lane.  There  are  quite  a  few.  The  College  Scholarship  Serv- 
iee-K)ver  the  weekend  I  was  looking  at  a  new  iiin  which  Jim  Bow- 
man and  Jim  Nelson  have  done  in  which  they  can  show  the  rela- 
tioikship  between  assets  and  income,  and  it  is  not  as  you  postulate  it 
in  }onr  bill.  You  are  taking  a  bighificant  part  of  our  national  corpus 
our  nf  wlinf.  we  ronsidcr  discretionary  income  available  for  the 
parental  support  of  public  education.  ^     ,    .     ,  -ii 

Mr.  0*rL\R.\.  Ihen  you  agree  with  the  notion,  I  take  it,  that  it 
.  \ou  have  a  widow  who  lives  on  social  security  who  has  colle^  age 
rhildren  and  she  has  a  home  or  an  equity  in  a  home  that  she  should 
hii  required  to  fcell  the  home  in  order  to  finance  her  children's  educa- 
tion? fou  think  that  is  OK?  ^  .  ,        „  nil 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  and  each,  year  I  do  examine  data  with  otlier  people 
through  a  governance  proced^ire  to  help  arrive  at  what  we  think 
is  appropriate  pubUc  policy  for  looking  at  assets,  and  so  forth  and 
I  usuall}'  agree  with  their  positions  because  they  are  well  reasoned, 
-  Mr.  OIIaha.  In  the  specific  instance  I  gave  you,  do  you  think 
that  is  fair  i 
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Mr.  Lank.  Tlic  specific  instance*  is  the  instance  of  widows? 

Mr.  O'Hailv.  Yos,  with  an  equity  in  a  home. 

Mr.  La^'e.  Aji^  with  limited  earnings  for  the  future.  I  believe 
tJiere  should  be  a  reservation  of  those  asseis  and  that  the  children 
of  such  a  widow  should  be  eligible  for  Federal  a»jistajiv.e.  I  believe 
that  those  assets  should  be  preserved  1:0  the  widow. 

Mr.  0'Hail\.  So  my  approach  is  OK  if  wo  rule  out  home  equities 
then,  is  tliat  it? 
•   Mvi  Lank.  No. 

Mr.  OHar.\.  No? 

Mr.  Lake.  It  depends  on  the  value  of  tlie  home  equities.  I  do  not 
think  Uiat  we  can  just  simply  avoid  the  problems  of  determining 
which-^  assets  wo  are  going  to  assess  and  which  we  are  not.  The 
instance  you  raised  was  the  one  of  the  difference  bet\\een  faim  equi- 
ties and  business  equities  and  I  think  it  is  a  \  cry  hard  problem, 
but  I  don't  think  we  simply  avoid  it  by  niling  out  the  taxing 
of  all  assets.  Those  assets  are  real.  Xow  it  happens  that  the  farm  ^ 
assets  are  less  liquid  as  a  rule  than  the  business  assets  but  that  ib  a 
reality  of  life,  it  seems  to  me.  We  tax  them  differently. 

Mr.  OTIara.  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  vour  lack  of  concern  aljout 
some  of  the  injustices  that  are  worked  hy  the  current  assets  test. 
You  didn't  come  through  clearly  to  mo  that  you  were  saying,  "We 
think  it  «i[.i^ru|>u<ile  tp  change  the  assets  test;  wc  just  want 
to  chancre  it  in  drfferent  ways  than  you,  O'Hara." 

That  is  not  what  you  told  me.  You  told  me  in  your  statement 
that  you  want  to  keep  iL 

Mr.  Laxk.  I  object  to  eliminating  assets  from  what  we  are  looking 
at  aufl  from  what  wc  tax  for  the  support  of  higher  education.  If  j^ou 
ask  what  I  really  believe,  I  believe  that  higher  education  siioulu 
bo  funded  out  of  the  Federal  corpus.  I  believe  that  hi<?her  ediKatiun 
i^hould  be  a  tax  lino  item  in  the  Federal ^  budget.  TVe  are  not 
talking  about  that,  wo  are  talking  about  soinething  short  of  that. 
.Vs  long  as  public  policy  is  that  higher  education  will  be  partly 
publicly  supported  and  partly  privately  supported,  then  I  believe 
wo  tax  assets. 

O'lLviLV.  I  think  that  we  have  a  lot  of  injustice  as  a  result  of 
tlie  taxation.  I  think  if  a  worker  is  unemplo^ved,  loses  his  job. 
has  no  income,  that  wc  should  not  call  upon  him  to  sell  his  hou.^o 
in  order  to  finance  Km  kid's  education.  I  think  there  are  inanv  other 
examplch  that  could  bo  cited,  and  I  think  we  have  to  look  in'to  that 
problem. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penns}ivania. 

Mr.  EsKiJ^riCvx.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  think  of  this  when 
ho  goes  home.  I  couie  front  Pennsylvania  Dutcli  country  wheit? 
Hie  people  are  very  prudent.  You  know  a  pnident  person  is  going 
to  gain  more  assets  in  a  lifetime  than  a  per^n  who  is  not  prudent. 
I  agree  with  the  chairman  for  different  reasons.  Mavbe  he  and  I 
are  in  agreement  for  different  reasons.  I  don't  think  wo  should 
undul>  penalize  the  prudent  person  who  scrimped  and  &aved  to  buv 
a  house  whcnei  someone  else  rented  during  their  lifetime  and  v^ith 
the  same  scrimping  and  saving  could  have  also  bought  a  house. 
I  could  go  down  ^through  anptlier  long  list  vvhuh  I  wntil  du  but 
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it  sceiris  to  mc  the  pr^^nt  iisset  yardstick  docs  pcnahzo  the  prudent 
pereott  a«tl  I  wiU  just  leave  that  thoiight. 

Mr.  0'Hara.  The  gentleman  from  ..Uabama. 
.  Mr.  iBuca^XAK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clminnan. 

It  ttccuia  to  me  there  may  be  some  middle  grot md  on  this  simject, 
Mr/Sman.  T  would  like  to  ask  the  vntnoss  about  it,  and  he  has 
indicated  somelhinK  about  it  already.         .      .  , 
7Thor6  is  some  dii!ercnce  between  a  "^^^of ''^^/^t^^'fjj'^ '^o 
and  vour  middle-income  homeowner  who  has  to  sell,  his  bcrae  to 

ScS  his  children.  The  gentleman  Pf«"Pj^f„^^r^^^^^^ 
'm^  if  Ibis  is  not  the  cisa,  but  I  understand  that  in  PennsylvAnm 
Sere  Is  a  law  which  e.vciudes  $30,000  in  a^ts  ^^y^ien  m  tlie 
of  di'^abled,  deceased,  or  retired  parents  there  is  $10,000  per  ciultt 
in  SSn.  Xmv  these  figures  may  not  be  right  but  would  you  s.iy 
some  condition  like  that  might  be  reasonable? 

Mr.  It  seems  to  mc,  if  I  am  correct,  both  the  Oollcgw 

Scholarship  Service  and  ACT  in  their  formulations  ^^fjve  re^';^ to 
of  assets  which  are  not  to  be  taxed  which  are  a  function  of  the  uLn. 
of  the  person,  tU  status  of  the  person,  m  terms  of  bead  of  familj, 
no  homeowner,  deceased,  and  so  forth.  These  things^  it  seems  to  me, 
arc  reasonable  but  thev  have  to  be  examined  from  tip  to  tune. 

T  am  savinc-  that  simply  to  say  that  wo  are  not  going  to  look 
«^a^a.ts  is  a  statement  of  public  policy  and  it  should  be  examined 
in  that  light.  I  think  you  should  be  clear  that  you  are  making  a 
real  determmation  of  public  policy  if  you  say  private  assets  are  not 
to  be  used  for  tlie  support  of  someone's  education.  You  Ra\e 
th*'  right  to  make  that  determination  but  you  ought  to  know  thnt 
that  is  an  important  decision,  it  is  not  merely  a  little  docisio-n  m 

*'*Mr.' BrriiAX.w.  Perhaps  somehow  the  majority  side  would  like  to 
puisne  thi't  in  the  form  of  an  amendment,  some  such  formula. 

Xow  vnii  mentioned  also  that  th.>re  are  five  States  that  are  the  top 
five  Sta'tp-?  with  concentrations  of  industrial  assets  and  live  witli 
'  agricultural  assets.  Can  vou  list  those  States  now  for  the  record* 
"Mr.  L\XE.  I  don't  think  X  have  it  with  me,  I  may  have  mtention- 
allv  not  brought  that.  ,      ,     ,  , , 

Ml.  111.  iiANAN.  "^Yill  you  provide  it  for  the  record?  _ 

Ur.  Lan-k.  I  can  tell  yon  roughly  what  it  shows.  This  is  a  sanip le 
piiUftl  fioin  f(pi>li«mts  for  finaitcinl  aid  through  the  iinancml  (  ol- 
li'<re  Aid  Service.  There  are  five  States  from  which  47  perceiU  of  the 
business-what  do  vou  call  it-  form  A,  which  is  the  listing  of  busi- 
iv?^  ns^i-t.-^.  is  conci-iitrated.  Thosf  fivo  corno  from  the  seven  most 
jiopulrnis  .Statr-N  in  the  countn-.  Five  of  them  are  of  the  top  seven, 
m  tHipulti'don  acwjrfling  to  the  oensus. 

The  five  with  farm  assets^,  one  of  them  is  among  the  largo'it.  the 
other  four  Aio  from  the  midrlle  western  breadba-^ket  ^tate.-.  -corn, 
wiieKt.  and  fo  forth.  There  is  only  one  State  that  is  on  both. 

Mr.  i{v  (-H  \.NAN.  What  von  got  down  to  is  what  really  conct-rns  me. 
You  ui-.'  ixoing  to  ha\e  a'  limited  pot.  I  don't  known  how  you  can 
".•t  around  the  fact  that  the  pot  at  the  end  of  this  appropriation 
prft^vr.  U  «.'oinK  t«  be  '^malliT  than  tin-  total  araotuit  required  fo  meet 
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all  the  nmh  and  while  that  may  be  highly  regrettable,  tUat  is  the 
Vfny  it  is  going  to  bo,  in  my  judgment. 
So  you  have  areas  where  there  are  concentrations  of  poor  young 
J    peopk.  lilie  the  Southern  States;-  the  one  I.represcnt  is  a  poor  State. 
You  have  within  fhe  States,  rich  and  poor  sqhool  districts  wJiere 
there  ar^  cpncent rations  of  sucll  need.  One  of  my  concerns  is  this — 
^  and  I  appreciate  }our  counsel— we  take  a  hard  look  at  exactly  what 
this  does^|S|fe1i  is  that  the  not  effect  of  this  kind  of  change  in  the 
'    law  is  that  we  drain  money  not  only  from  poor  kinds  but  from 
areas  where  there  arc  concentrations  of  poor  kids  into  a  smaller 
number  of  w^ealthier  States  and  households^  for  that  matter,  and  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  of  real  concern. 
I  appreciate  your  testimony. 
Mr.  Lane.  Th^nk  you. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  concur  that  this  could, be  an  effect?  ^ 

Mr.  L.\NE.  The  long-range  eff(?!Ct  of  simply  taking  assets  out  of 
the  calculation  for  eligibility  will  drain  funding  fioui  Federal  pro- 
^j^ranis  toward  States  whqre  tfiere  is  a  concentration  of  farm  and/ or 
business  assets  and  that  must  be  at  the  e.\pensc  of  States  which  do 
ii^t  have  a  coUcentratiou  of  these  assetb  unless  ;the  appropriation  has 
^  inci'eased. 

afr.  BxroHAXAK.  Thank  you. 
•    Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O'iLvn/..  Ifr.  Simon. 

Mr.  SraoN.  Just  a  comment. 

First  of  all  I  would  be  interested,  and  T  think  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  would  be  interested,  in  any  possible  amendments 
that  you  might  suggest.  I  think  Le^  eu  speak  for  the  Chair  in  that 
i-cgard.  Tm  sure  he  would  be  interested  in  taking  a  look  at  any  such 
amendments.     /  -  >  * 

Just  one  comment.  As  one  who  is  learning  all  the  various  agencies 
ait43|^so^orth,  I  notice  that  the  witnesses — and  I  am  not  picking  on 
you^Jicre  now,  sir— genenlly  refer  to  BEOG  as  BOG  but  no  one 
refon  to  SEOG  as  SOG.  I  don't  know:  why  this  is  so,  [Laughter] 

The  general  thrust  what  you  are  suggesting  is  that  we  have  to 
niaxinuze  opportunities,  and  this  does  \Lot  happen  to  apply  in  my 
district.  In  the  State  of  Illinois  tlivs  Jugfte^t  dropout  rate  i&  among 
our  Spani&h  speaking  students,  the  ifc.\ican  and  I^icrto  Rican,.  where 
there  iS  in  addition  to  other  cultural  problems  the  problem  bai  rier  of 
language.  That  conceriLs  me  a  little  also  as  we  move  into  this  area. 

I  have  no  further  comments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  OTLvi?.\.  Well,  thank  you  ven^  much  for  your  testimony,  Mr. 
LanjJ.  I  would  indeed  join  with  Mr.  Simon  in  seeking  your  sug- 
gestions. ^ 

Mr,  Lane.  Thank  you. 

Mj:.  P'Haiu.  It  is  now  10  minutes  after  12  ai:^  we  liave  two  ^ 
remaining  witnesses.  I  am  very  much  afraid  tlipt  our  next  witness  , 
is  one  that  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  witlT  the  subcommittee, 
he  has  been  very  helpful  to  the  subcommittee,  and  I  am  gure  his 
statement  is  one  that  all  of  us  apo  interested,  iiu  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  if  we  ^ot  started  that  wq  won't  Be  able  to  complete  his 
statement  before  the  bells  ring  and  we  all  liave  to  rush  out  of  here. 


I  am  Vondering  \t  it  wuuld  be  all  right  if  «e  r€ccS5tiU  toe  meeting 
now  and  came  back  at  2  oVlock*  I  advise ^\ou  tliat  the  two  rtmauun^ 
witnesses  zte.  witnesses , that  have  verj  important  tesitimoiy  ^nd  I 
wonld,hope  that  the  nienib^rb  of  the  subcomnatt*.c  could  ix^ake  it 
back  - !'  . 

That  is  2  o^clock  in  tliis  room. 

Without  objection,  the  subcommittee  mil  dand  in  recess  until  2 
o'clock  thia  afternoon  when  we  tvill  heai  from  ^It.  Ben  LawxencCj. 
director  of  the  K<j,tionaI  Center  for  Ilijirher  Iklucatiuii  Mar^^mcnt 
Sv stems*  accompanied  bv  Dr.  ^Yavne  ICiiiUxling,  and  Mr.  Btchar<l 
it  Millard,  diret^or  of  Iligher  Ettucatloa  Servlwiis,  Educution  Com- 
mission of  the  States. 

[Whereupon,  at  ll;50  a*m.,  the^subcomialttec  recced,  to  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day.]     *        v  ^ 

,  AFPER  RECESS 

fThe  Subcommltt^u  ou  Pustiiecondarv  Educatluu  le^^^iurencd  at 
2  r2o  p.m.,  Hon.  James  G*  0*IIara,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
presiainj?.] 

Mr.  O'liviu.  The  subcommittee. will  come  to  order. 

Our  next  \vjtneb;j  on  the  continuation  of  this  m(toing*s  ^meeting 
dealing  with  H.E.  3471  and  associated  bills  is  Mr.  Ben  Lawrence, 
who  is  director  of  the  Natioual  Center  for  Higher  Education  Man 
agement  Systems.  , 

Mr.  Lawi-ence,  if  yon  and  >our  ai?sociates  would  please  take  the 
witness  table  we  would  bo  very  happy  to  1)eat  from  you- 

Mr,  Lawrence,  is  accompanied  by  Dr-  Wayne  Kirschling,  whose 
name  wo  throw  around  this  subcommittee  quite  a  bit. 

,   STATEMENT  OF  BEN  LAWKENCE,  JDIEECXOB,  HATIOHAL  CENTER 
FOE  HIGHEE  EDUCATION  MANA^SEMENT  SYSTEMS,  ACCOM 
PAHIED  BY  BE.  WAYJSE  KffiSCaeOffO  .  , 

Mr.  LAWIU2^•cK*  Mr.  Chairman  and  membtr^  of  the  subcommittee, 
our  purpobo  today  is  to  try  to  be  of  assistance  with  regard  to  the 
unal>^.Ikof  the  bifl  that  voii  arc  i  nnridcrin^r.  Tiii;?  is  not  to  ^ay  tliijt 
we  don  t  have  per&onaropinlopH  alwut  many  aspects  of  your  bill 
But  that  13  not  the  prime  purpose  of  our  ap;pea^nce  today. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  in  anothf^r 
.  context,  wc  have  done  some  previous  work  u^mg  one  of  the  formulas 
that  now  appears  in  jour  bill.  In  the  last  2  or  3  w^eks,  we  have 
n-ciMvcd  a  numbiT  of'telephone  calls  from  individuals  who  quoted 
dollar  numbers  and' associatjsd  them  with  your  bill.  We  vvondered 
why  thisj,wa9  happening.  Thii*  m'»rning  wu  discovered  a  printed  sheet 
of  stich  numbers.  We  don't  know  yrhere  it  came  from.  It  uses  our 
previous  analysis  in  connection  with  >our  bilk* We  would  like  to 
enter  it  into  the  record.  It  doesn't  bear  anv^  relationship  to  jour  bill 
wimtsocvur.  Jn  the  context  of  your  discusHion  today,  these  numbtrs 
ai-e  completely  fallacious  and  inappropriate* 

Mr.  O'Haiu.  They  will  be  entered  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[Information  referred  to  follows:] 
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fV{l\av.       iiif  adil  ftom  tlic  Chair  that  1  don  t  know  where 
it  ram  *  from  either*  That  is  the  fii*st  I  have  seen  it. 
Sin  I^vwiENUK.  It  k  totally  imidentifiod* 

Mr.  0*IJ.^it\.  I  tUiiik  perfiaps  the  penson^who  proposed  it  was 
wise  in  not  ideutifyin^:  it 

^ilr.  LAWmxcE.  \\y  \v/>ukl  also  like  to  say  that  the  National' 
( VlUv*r  tux  Highci  EtJ^tiuitluu  Managtjnicnt  S>titeinb  does  not  take 
|Kiijitioii*f  On  M\}  Ivgi^alatluu  \\hati^-H.'vei.  Wo  arij  lioto  iu  our  personal 
rapacities;,  to  ttj,  Ujt  a^^si^t^  the  cunmutteu,  and  we  might  slip  into 
Sfnturiug  a  pcI^onal  opiniuxi  oi^caMunall^v.  But  our  purpose  is  pri- 
niatllv  tu  dcaciILc  Uk  anahaia  that  Dr.  lurscluing  and  his  associates 
h.ive  mid*;rlakin  iUul  to  kelp  >ou  determine  wliat  micrht  kappen 
iifider  vatJiuus  cirtumstanceb  if  thfs  bill  were  implemented. 

Aft(n^  the^se  few  remarks  from  me,  I  think  it  appropriate  that 
IH.  Kinichlin<r  linallj  appear  In  pei-MJU  before  ;vou.  lou  have  heard 
mmh  about  hUi  WuiL  1  liuvu  a^ked  him  to  delner  the  bulk  of  our 
nnniirktJ. . 

Mi\  ICntsi  niJNC.  ifr,*  Chaaman,  and  members  of  the  subconnnit- 
ti  t%  ui:  would  like  tu  dai;ct  out  pi^pared  ix;marks  to  three  specific 
iiartiou!*  of  ILR.  :Vi7L 

Finit.  AVf  would  like  to  connncnt  on  section  4151?.  This  section 
I»u:^iiU\H  a#ifU  fuuuula  fur  allocating  State  student  incentive  grant 
funds  among  the  States,  / 

Second,  we  would  likc<to  comUiUit  on  section  49G.  This  section 
|'i*ipt»si»cs  iu  .it-ate  ncv\  refund,  dl^clobun;,  and  tuition  i*equirements. 
.  Ihird,  wii  would  like  to  comment  on  the  fi^al  .wfion  in  ILR. 

ivhith  v\ould  i^tabli»h  ^u^io  c.\peiiniental  programs  under  the 
ISTational  Institute  of  Education. 

I  will  Ix^gin  by  taking  up  the  question  of  the  new  allocation 
foiutula  in  the  SSIG  program.  At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of 
^  tUL  :i.;ti.umniittce,  we  havi;  accomplibhed  a  rather  lengthy  and  some- 
what kuiiit'd  anal}iiis  of  this  portiim  of  the  resolution.*  The  major 
part  of  our  re^jujt^*  has  already  been  forwarded  in  a  report  to  the 
Chuinri'ia  and  to  the  staff  of,  the  subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  talk 
a'tout  the  nuijoi  findingft  of  that  analysis  and  a  few  findings  that 
didn't  include  in  that  report. 

I  want  to  make  three  kinds  of  comparisons.  .^^ 

rii-sf  a  fompaiLsun  of  the  proposed  method  of  allocation  to  'the 
current  method, 

.Si  lond  a  conipaii^Jon  of  the  pioposed  $200-mil]ion  program  to  the 
current  $20-inillion  prog^*am. 

_  Lastly  for  investigative  purposes,  wc  will  propose  some  modifica- 
tions to  the  formula  and  then  look  at  the  results  with  respect  to 
individual  States  and  groupings  of  States. 

Let  me  begin  by  comparing  the  cuirent  method  of  allocation  in 
tlio  SSIG  program  to  the  proposed  method. 

Currently,  SSIG  funds  arc  distributed  among  the  States  on  tlie 
basiH  of  tlie  total  number  of  studento  enrolled  in  each  State,  While 
the  legislative  language  doesn't  describe  it  this  way,  it  established 
in  effect  an  average  award  per^ student,  which  is  tlie  same  for  all 
States.  Each  State's  SSIG  allocation  is  determined  by  nndtiplying  • 
this  average  award  by  the  State's  total  enrollment.  To  give  you  some 
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idea  of  tlie^uugmtudcj^  imoUed,  if  a  $200  mimua  program 
initktod,  this  aviiiage  student  .nwnrd  would  be  app;^;imatcly 

^^^UndW^tho  proposed  method^  the  funds  WQuld  still.Be-c&trifaiitcd- 
on  the  basis  of  c^vh  State  s  total  ciirollmentsu  But  the  average  awanl 
per  student  wmild  dill^i  fi-om  State  to  State.  The  award  per  student 
figure  would  van  among  tljo  States  from  a  low  of  zero  doUars  to  a 
Isi^h  of  $36  pciv?^tudent.  ,  ^       '  ,  u 

I  want  to  einplmsize  that  the  pru|K^d  ^hai^  docs  not  affect  the 
allocation  among  States  on  tho  basis  of  total  e^rollrtionts.  What  it 
does  alTcct  is  the  award  per  stiident-  Instead  of  an  avewige  hgun> 
being  applied  to  all  States,  a  imiouc  figure  is  calculated  for  eac»i 
State.  The  nrnposal  in  setcion  iUB  then  h  that  these  per-student 
awards  should  be  determined  b>  the  effort  fcach  State  is  making  to 
support  iiigher  education.  .  t  •  u 

The  5tiite  making  the  hirg^^t  effort  wo^ild  receive  the  hi^thcst 
award  nei  student.  All  other  States*  would  receive  a  proportioiml 


major  componenta.  The  lir^t  dealii  with  relative  dollar  efforlB.  The 
second  deaf»  with  relative  enrollment  efforts.  We  woula  hke  not  to 
tlelvv  jinto  thesi*  rjoniixinenta  but  lathor  tn  hiok  at  mttu^  of  the  it^.i^icts 
on  individual  States  that  wvuU  iv^ilt  if  this  proposed  m^^thml  of 
measuriua:  .^tate  effort  ib  used*  ,        •        -    ,    ,    *  ^  t 

In  our  vii  w»  the  mHhud  of  allocating  program  funds  should  be 
'  f  hos>en  to  confurm  w  ith  program  intent*  1  tiv^k  ft  is  signihimnt  to 
recall  the  name  of  thib  progrtuu,  whlJU  is  the  State  ^tadent  in'^^ntive 
gi-ant  program.  Ilvuce  I  think  tliat  adoption  of  tJie  proposed  ulloca 
tion  formula  would  re^Ht^nt  more  than  just  t\K  endorj^:*ment  of  a 
new  formula*  It  al>n  v^ould  n^present  the  cndon^ment  M  a  new 
sv^item  of  inteutiv.vH  for  indi\idual  Stute\  >  . 

*  The  inri-ntut*s  being  promoted  hea>  f»^T  individual  States  include 
the  following :  il;  Imreas^fd  ucccj^,  {2)  an  incentJve  for  inm^ac^d 
expcnditun>  on  higher  educattoiu  and  (3)  on  *ncaifive  for  luwenug. 
Ml  at  leut^t  stiihiU/.iHg%  tiittum  ana  ftm 

We  know  tit  ^t  ,inan\  memb^'H*  o^tho  higher  ctlucation  c«mmiunrv 
V.oidd  support  ^?^h  a  ^w-*t^m  of  in^>intivc.<  In  all  famiera,  though. 
It  .should  In^  lumxU'd  out  that  tlm^:  iucxm\e^  nmy  UV^rem?^  Hjuiv 
m  primip!^'  ihuu  ii*  f^at  An  av^^^^d  i>i  r  ntudent  of  m  to 
quite  mmWi  nuiu\  <^tuf^>  me  aUcud>  ^pHidUi*i:  ^UYXi  t*  p  t 

A5  ha,^  ulhMih  U^  n  noted,  the  ^wdul^  p€*r  sUvmn  differ  dm  , 
nmt^-alU  tMuMH;»*fh»^  Stu^^  ^Iku  fb^  pra|h?-^'d  rmthcrtl  of  aHooitiun 
i>  nsiKl  Out  i-.!!ni  M^-^  ^hou  tloit  taoStiire^  \\*ouId  m»ive  m  ftnuh 
ji^T  student .  T\M»  i*t\uH  SfH^'j^  would  r*v*4ve  om  p»?r  indent 
All  father  SUiU^  wimUi  fall  M>mewher4»  b*}t\vri»4  rtev  fun  e\ti:t?0»cA 

If  we  lixtk     i«»t'd  a^^HutRlnt  lh»  r*,^  an  t/i|tiaUy  drumutic  n^sniU^ 
Slaf*^^  \ujidd  rt'4vi%i>  no  ffmJ^  under  thji.  pro^t^nn,  and  others 
v.fmld  r-.'* vne  a  }<>o  j^no  nt        a,^^.  Whdt^  fh*:  M  examples  r»»pR^^*nt 
vxttx  nv  r.  I  m««n»i»m  lb  ?u  t^^l^rnig?  out  fh**  f^u-t  that  Ihis  n^nv  m^^thod 
of  ulWatioti  iH  jjciinti  tf*  hiVf  .>  &itc?ut)*  ai*t  impiu?  v:\  m^r,x  6fM\'% 
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'^\Tiilt^  it  m  imAhihh  oUhm^s  to  all,  I  i^till  want  to  poimt  out  that  in 
au  4%fv^ulv  dullariJ»a«?is  thv?a>  i^  ^tUl  xiu  'iDipact,  Wc  are  still  talk- 
d^stribuiing  the  t^itna-  an^fcuht  of  money.  The  question  is 
ottlv'thi^.  llaxv  k  iaUiMU  4:L%B  puing  to  realloc«to  funds  to  dif- 
U'tvut  hisifk^i  Strtti^  md  to  the  various  indiridual  Stutcs<  ^ 

Our  ttnahni^  »h<nved  tluit  If  the  pn:»pOiyc>d  method  were  to  i)0  ini- 
j»letiwijli:iljuul  \\v  oivauaic  the  jsiinm  total  »ipijropriatiou,  irioro  btatcs 
would  loj;**  funds  than  would  gain.  . 

I  think  it     al-Mj  in^stmctivo  to  hee  what  would  happen  to  certain 
jsttmi^  o(  SUit^h.  Ill  our  analysis  for  the  sukommittce,  we  looked 
at  11%   tji>e»  uf  State  •groupings.  We  grouped  the  States  by  region^ 
hy  ti^tarenrulhueut,  by  per  capita  Income,  by  enrollment  to-popula-^ 
t«>n  mtim^  uud  by  piji^apitA  expenditures  on  higher  education.^ 

Wliih  out  anafybU  blmucd  many  M;ycnificant  irapactS;  let  me  idcn- 
tifv  onhvsome  of* the  mnrr»  dramatic  ones. 

tirsU  the  propu^ud  method  of  albjcation  would  allocate  more 
fumk  to  States  in  the  We^t  and  the  Southwest  than  if  the  current 
ntethod  of  allocation  were  kept  in  force. 

S<*cond,  it  wonll  alloi^ate  more  funds  to  the  States  ha\ing  small 
total  enrollments.  no\ye\er.  the  10  States  with  the  very  smallest 
tnrollmC*nts  ystould /rem ve  fewer  funds.  . 

Third,  it  uuuld  allocate  n^ore  funds  toihe^^es  with  thchighest 
per-capita  income. 

Fourth,  it  would  allcuate  more  funds  to  "States  wliiclj,  hafe  pro- 
ptiitiwnatelji  tlie  hights^t  enrollments,  taking  into  account  total  State 
Ijopnlation.  -  * 

And  ia.st,  it  uuuld  allocate  more  funds  to  the  States  spending  the 
nio.st  on  higher  education  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Whether  ur  nut  thcbe  inipacts  are  viewed  as  desirable,  there  was 
no  delibenite  intt  nt  in»  drafting  section  115B,  I  think,  that  the  fii*st 
*th£i-f.  uf  lhe^e  effectb  bhould  happen.  I  refer  to  the  allocation  of  more 
fiind»  to  the  West  and  Soutlnsest,  more  funds  to  higher-per«capita- 
ini'ome  States,  and  more  fimds  to  the  smaller  States. 

The  hibt  two  impacio  -more  funds  to  States  which  aixj  enrolling 
iflativelj^  more  students  and  niore  funds  to  States  which  are  spend- 
ln«z  more  on  a  pi'r  capita  basis-  I  thmk  are  part  and  parcel  of  a 
liuilt'in  bias*  in  the  foinuila  towarJb  these  kinds  of  States.  These  are 
pn-cibw'l}  the  kinds  of  hicentives  being  promoted  by  the  formula 
whieh  is  silggested  here. 
J^t  mo  go  on  t6  an  important  consideration. 
What  is  uow  being  proposed  is  a  $200-million  program.  Currentl}" 
in  forte  is  a  $20  million  program.  If  we  look  at  how  many  States 
would  actually  lose  income  from  implementing  this  new  proposal, 
uur  analysis  shows  that  only  two  States  would  recei\e  less  funds 
than  they  arc  currently  receiving.  The  48  other  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  ^sould  all  receive  mpre  funds  than  they  are 
receiving  this  year. 

The  last  section  of  ILE.  I  would  like  to  talk  about,  relative 
to  State  incentive  funds,  has  to  do  with  what  steps  might  be  taken 
to  eabc  tlie  tiansitiou  from  the  current  sjstem  oi  incentives  to  the 
new"  system  proposed  in  this  legislation. 
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'Wo  recognize  that  ijicmweJ  appropriatioiiii  for  this  program 
would  help  to  ca^o  tho  transition  to  the  now  method  of  allocation. 
The  impacts  of  the  new  allocation  formula  on  the  individual  States? 
and  on  groupings  of  States  were  so  dramatic,  ho%tcver,  that  we 
decided  to  look  at  the  effect^  of  some  modifications</)ur  intent  was 
not  to  suggest  implementation  of  thc&o  modifications  but  rather  to 
determine  ifitliere  were  ways  in  whicIT  the  transition  could  be  ac- 
complished more  smootlUy-  Some  of  these  investigations  were 
eluded  in  our  analysis  report  and  others  were  not.  ^^  e  would  like  to 
mention  two  alternatives  that  may  already  have  been  considered 
by  this  subcommittee.  '  .        .      ,    *  ^ 

.The  first  alternative  would  be  to  distribute  only  a  portion  of  the 
appropriated  funds  on  tlie  basis  of  the  new  raetliDd  of  allocation. 
If  tho  remainder  were  distributed  on  the  currcnt  basis,  wo  think 
this  might  help  to  ease  the  transition  to  full  use  of  the  proposed 

method.  ,  ,  i    -  £ 

A  second  alternative  would  be  to  put  less  emphasis  on  some  ot 
the  terms  in  the  proposed  formula  of  State  effort.  The.  formula  as 
now  constructed  puts  ^qual  weight  on  all  terms.  That  is,  expenditures 
are  ^veighted  equally  with  enrollments.  ^^\  explored  the  potential 
effect  o1  putting  d'ifferent  weights  on  different  elements  in  the 
fonnula.  I  would. like  to  report  very  briefly  on  two  of  our 

investigations.  , .  ,    i.  •  i  i.- 

In  both  investigations,  we  picked  gome  kind  of  severe  weigliting 
scheme.  Wo  proposed  to  put  zero  \n  eight  on  some  of  the  terms,  ]ust 
to  see  what  the  impact  would  be.  ,       .  • 

In  our  first  investigation,  we  reduced  t\ie  weight  on  the  tuition 
and  feo^erm  to  zero.  As  you  will  recall,  in  the  proposed  formula, 
tuitions  and  fees  at  public  institutipns  are  subtracted  from  State 
i;.\penditures  on  institution^  and  student  aid.  The  rcsidts  of  deleting 
tuition  and  fees  were  significant.  In  many  instances,  the  impact  of 
shifting  from  the  current  to  the  proporicd  formula  was  reduced  by 
more  -than  a  little.  In  a  few  instances,  the  impact  was  increased  by 
onlv  a  small  amount.  -  '  v  •  i  i 

These  results  hekl  true  whether  wet  were  looking  at  individual 
States  or  at  groupings  of  States.  As¥no  example,  the  per;Student 
awards  that  eaclf  State  would  be  eligible  fov  now  varied  from  a  low 
of  $10  per  student  to  a  high  of  $5T  per  J^udent.  You  will  recall  that 
in  the  propobcd  method^  the  lows  and  liiglis  were  x'ero  dollai^s  and 
$:>0,  Hence  one  significant  wav  of  easing  the  transition  to  the  new 
allocation  formula  ^^ould  bd  initially  to  put  very  litth  weight  on 
the  tuition  and  fees- term.  .  t  i 

Our  second  in\:e3tigation  in^  olvcd  putting  a  zero  weight  on  the 
entire  fii'st  component  of  State  effort*  In  effect,  expenditures,  tuitions, 
fees,  and  personal  inconiu  coniponents  were  renio\ed  from  the  forrp 
uia.  What  was  left  ^vas  the  component  which  dealt  with  the  effort 
each  State  was  making  to  enroll  students.  In  the  formula,  this  effort 
is  measured  bv  the  ratio  of  students  to  population. 

We  cxpectcil  that  this  modification  would  substantially  weaken 
tho  initial  impacts  of  the  proposed  formula.  Our  hunch  was  correct. 
Pcr-student  awards  now  varied  from  $16  to  $0*")— still  a  significant 
range,  but  quite  a  more  moderate  result  than  the  original  zero  to 
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flew  anocatiou  ftKHiuIa  uuuld  be     initiallv  put  a  anmll  weight  on 
the  I'Xpemiituri',  tuitlunt  ft»i*ss  atid  |ier»ui(ial  liituna  tcuii$.  Thh  modi 
flcutlon  «imkl  Jx^  Mili8tautittii^\  riiou*  t;fftH;tiv«j  la  eaam|;  th^  lnui»il]«iu 
thtxn  Would  uu:  euiiiti  modilualiuih  ulikli  invoUeil  juiit  luiti<^tt  aud 

In  piiNsiu;!,  \vf»  would  like  to  point  out  that  <4her  wxlioius  in  the 
pitiposcd  n^i^ihuion  aiMi  iu%uUo  alhjuitlni^  liuid»  anuih^  the  StAlej^ 
I  bperilli  alH  ivft-r  to  tht*  work  stud^  prograru  azid  tlis  dir^H  kaiiii 
to  totudpuu  pro^rziin.  Buth  «f  iii^ac  tH^ctiuu^  luvulve  a  fortnida  to 
allocate  ftpprcipiuUiun»  anion;?  the  Stut^:^.  li  Ijs  |irupijte*:il  that  buth 
piTJ^anus  utili/v  a  m<*thod  of  aUiKaUuu  xcr^iftbimilar  to  the  inctlwd 
eunvntly  u^»vi  in  tlu?  SSIG  progranu         "  * 

Since  v\«?  have  nut  condu^^ted  au  anaUsiitt  of  thc--e  two  projirnims, 
wj?  of  roui>*-»  *  aiuwt  spvak  vet  \  aulhoritativch  on  \vhi.'ther  or  not 
tTjVsw  dilYiMen*  ci^*  in  nicthod?*  uf  alloctttiun  niahv  h^ffuse*  However^  it 
docH  .M»eni  Iinpoitant  to  noio  that  thc^  two  progmini^  are  ultiijjat4?lv 
adir.inisti  ivd  at  th^*  kvid  of  the  individtial  institutioi*.  It  ijecniH  to 
then,  to  hr  a  uuiMinablc  t5.pixtatIon  that  the*  a]Iocations*in  thc&ii 
tv\o  prop'titas  wiiuhl  lake  Uiou-  than  juj^t  Stiiti^s  into  ai^count, 

I  would  like  now  to  move  on  to  the  last  two  portions  of  our 
ri'uiarki*.  Wi*  \\iU  conunent  lir»t  on  .section  4^6,  which  deaf S  with 
IV fluid,  d^M-lo'^urt'.  and  tuitiiui  r^HpuicnnMiti;^.  Xsid  we  walj  concjudo 
wifh  comments  on  the  i  Ai«.ilftiiu«il  prt*^:ramh  that  are  bciinj?  pro- 
posed for  the  National  Institute  for  Education. 

Kelati\j^  o>  1;>6,  ue  vAould  likf  to  mii^c  .*=omi:  warning  flags  about 
^onic  of  the  ^f<u*-^fiL  anjuirementt.  laid  out  in  tliii* , section.  Jlore 
importa5itl,\,  ui.  nant  to  call  >oui  attention  to  vsome  £jtt3[»i»  that  are 
being  taken  nhich  go  U-joud  v\hat  la  ^igge^j^ted  here  and  which  need 
to  be  supported.  '  , 

We  Wijih  to  make  two  cautlunarj  points,  Th'j  firbt  centers*  on  the 
liioguage  of  106,  which  ^itatc.s  a  requirtuunt  fur  'data  regarding  the 
niunlu-r        pcKcntagu  of  ^studiatvs  dU*,ie^»fnHy  cumpkting  the  pro- 


this  .sei  nis  on  t Jm  Mirface  hke  a  i^Imple  request,  it  h  not*  For  jpsample, 
in  most  l^\ear  Ini-titutiomi.it  i^  e.npccted  that  many  students  will 
.switch  majors  several  tinier  Kron*  tlieii  interc^Ua  ;?ettle  down*  It  is 
also  important  to  ki'op  in  mind  that  each  btudent  ma\  have  his  or 
Iicr  own  ver\  special  dcfinitiun  of  what  c6nstitut«?B  ^uccei^.''  We 
have  then  tuo.specIlit  cunceruA  Fin>t,  what  m  to  be  the  definition  of 
%ucces^Rjl\  cumpleting*'?  An  inappropriate  definition  of  th:$  tcnn 
iiinkl  bi:^'i>  dutrimental  to  certain  kinds  of  institutions  and  could 
end  np  being  vt'r\  misleading  to  the  people  jou  are  trying  to  help, 
namely  tlio  stiulent^. 

Our  hrcond  caution  is  related  to  the  first.  Unless  appropriate 
defiiiltions*  ^cni5iti^e  to  different  tj^pes  cf  institutional  settings  and 
ta  different  t\iH»t$  of  students,  aie, developed  and  tlu-n  used,  thero  is 
a  substantial  opportunity  for  .students  to  be  misled.  Until,  the  educa- 
tional comiuunitv  has  hadki  chance  to  develop  some  workable  con 
ventious— and  wo  tliink  iii*geneiiil  that  tho>  are  both  willing  and 
an.\ious  to  do  so— it  may  be  better  to  delay  the  effu  tive  iroplementa- 
tion  of  this  requirement  In  fact,  it  is  going  to  take  fuads  to  do  a 
V 
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'lii>^rate  job  of  iU-v*'loni/i«  tluHTynd  of».]nfurmatioii,  and  \vc  tliink 
t!uiH\fimck  feifiouUl  l>o  torthcotrfing.  V 

This  Siwnd  cautionary  point  particularly  relates  to  the  phrase  in 
tlw  prapo^'d  .h^gislatjuu  ijliat  ^Ilcclfic^^  that  institutions  should  pro^ 
x  iih  a5?3urAnre>,  Mibjtvt  t«  rcj^ulationn  of  tlie  commissioner,  that  tlie 
auulabilit\  uC  u.-.Hi>tanti.-,  tu  atudeiit*  at  the  Witutiou  undoi'  tius  UUc 
hii3:.uot  fcsultetl  and  will  not  result  in  an  inra»a'se  m  tuition, , fees  ^ 
or  other  cha^^^»3^;•  Wldle  ajjaitt     agrrce  with  tho  spirit  of  thig  por 
tion  of  tfio  It'^nslation,  wi^  think  it  appropriatr  to  xafe ^mo  ronccriiii. 
•  lur^U  nianv  fUjUic  institutions  ha\o  litne  direct  control  otcr  their 
tuif touR.  Thfv  ^re  nut  xn  t^posSton  to  i>i\ide  tlie  required  assurance^. 
.  S^'ond^  not  all.  but  ^^oiue  student  fees  itrc  .volunt^irily  imposed  on 
btiiduntii  h\  thi-niM-Ui's^.  In  faet,  because  they  h^ve  rcct-ived  lederal 
MijdeiU  av4i?*?anw,         ^Uidvtiis  may  bo  willing  to  tax  themselevs^^ 
lu  pay  for  additumal  f^Uxd^wi  ser\'ices.  In  this  instance,  it  sceins 
^Mui^  iK)  hold  th^'  imiilutions  rt'iipon^ible  for  the  kind  of  assurances 
ivliioli  this  m tion  di^maiute.  ^      ^  . 

T\\p^  two  twanipli-i*  lu>p*»fulH  3»^rvo  to  illuatmte  how  im|>ortant 
it  is,  that  appropiiute  n'M'aixli  and  development  Ik?  successfully 
lonipletvd  Moti!^  im-v\  national  pro^ranls  arti  undert^ikc^to  provide 
.sn\ck-nt*  ^ith  th^  uiformation  wliich,  wc  all  a,we,  theyfcfed. 
r   liru*  r  lufnniiatiMa  for  >ut«lcntM     a  pre^silnsr  concern,  think 
l^wuive  sr«»ir?  nr  -  In  in;:  taK*  ii.  For" example,  the  fund  for  the  im 
Vnnwifut  of  p«».HtM^undar>  iMlmatinn  isiurrently  considering:  pro 
im.n^li*  whuh  wiudd  dini?lop  for  .^tu» Units  tht^  infonnatiou  they  nml 
to  niuk»^  bc*itt  i  «  mu'^.  lw»Ui  .mxutv^  institution??  and  amonp;  prosrrams. 

Wi:  think  tbi^^  i  lTtirts  ^honlil  Ix*  supported,  ^yc  think  moiv  infor 
jWtioii  iKhhU  til  jrathtMivd  on  frtvtors  riiat  influehct*  decisions  of 
st-ud«*nt?^!R'<*anM^  often  fad«irs  which  influc*nc<»  ihAv  decision  a^* 
diitfivnt  fn>ni  tin-  Lvtoo  fluit  Htiuh^nts  often  iuiriallj  su^v  they  need 
infonnution-otijHut/Ii  h  /x\*<^  probably  worthwhile  to  pmnt  out  tbat 
tins  w>r>ii^n*  Kij^  \fr\  lutfi*  alxuit  how  and  when  ^ludt  nts  are  '^oinf* 
III  !?am  a«*<Wtt»  this*  kind  f»f  ififiutnatioiu  Collr^xi  ;:uin*>  decisions 
•u.'otti  n  tiuin  d  vrr\  <arK  in  the  high  sc  hool  To  provide 

ihv  W:<i  uifiirnrntioft 'aft*  r  the  decision  has  bc^n  made  was  surely 
it'^t  the  inti^nt  of  tlv  drafted  of  this  section. 

iUw  i>i>n«'lnd»u;j  tlioiiprht  on  this  H^n  tion*  Ifi  at  It-a-^t  ori»^  irtsfanc»% 
thuik  that  inf*mi»ariMfi  whuh  in  btinff  d«»iTitnd»d  T?»l\oiily  nup 
t>|H«  of  irtHiifutioft  >htiuld  in  tu  f  Ui  a\uHabl»^  for  all  t\p»-^  a{  fnstitu 
tirm>.  Wn  r  'fi  r  ^{Hi  dii  to  thf»  rc<|uiraiient  Jhat  "in  Iho  ca.sc  of 
aii\  la^urui.Mii  v.tu.  ;i  iiiakt-i  i  lauo:-?  ri'*iardin«j  employment  of  it6 
-i,id:i4?**-^  h  jn-t»tut»im  mu^t  tm  Indn  data  refrartlun*?  the  eniplo\ 
Hik*ul  mil  tiUUiU^.^  tif  t!ra«^nute^  »>f  tli»j  prujjuuy^*  in  vAikh  tuv 
pn>-|*»  ♦  U^**  ^ludt'Ut  ntdfi'HC**?^  !nlt*r»'^<t/'* 

tinnj.;  thnl  ni*A  if  not  all  Hfiid»  nts  tvoidd  1h?  int*  u-.^ed  in  thih. 
Ujn^  of  mformjtifJtu  whothrr  or  not  the  partindat  lM4jfntiun  tlu  v 
rhiukinj^  nUmt  itU  nAmti  ihuM*  mukt  an\  clainiH  in  thin  apa. 
Iloti*  \»»r>  \M*  think  it  unseasonable  for  c*uc!i  and  i  vvry  in^titu 
tinu  lo  m^  m  nu'  ri.^iH  ^.itht«rni«x  i\m  tvp**  of  uifomlition.  A  much 
fiiufv  t^T^vir.j?  ,ipf>ro;x»h  mii?ht  Ih»  lo  d»*iih»p  thi^  iftfoiniatiitm  for 
•-iftniM  i>{**^  of  {fp^fltntioR-*  uv  a  nitionsd  bi.^i^  If.  in  addition  to 
tliK,  1%  pfifti'uj  n  Hi  ntntion        wilhn^^  to  jn*  ur  th»»  t  xpt  n^*  of 
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f  kmll}^  m  y^mt  to  ialk  about  tki  laM.  ©^ctm an  HJK^  Sati.^t ^ 
pWit^  tW  apj>mpi:ifttiti;i  of  SJOiiuUior  k»        the  Dim:tor  ox 
Jtl^e  Jjfatwml  Ibiiaiti^tHu  i^t  Eila».^Ic3ra  C4U  ^'Luht  hxto  maageni^Tiife  for 

ii  ta  W  usdi  "^for  cajr^bg      pmjiscte  ;s?Iucli^hfUl  tj^    *  iV^*^- 

«v)luv*tit>xi  ur  aWtli<,%  iind  Uie  miJer  c  ♦r^  I  of  pti^ato  or 
pmpri<2taT7  iitstitiiticms  *  ^  *  iks  an  «iltenmhy<5  >^  eJtj^u^^^^  palm 

The  «  t»/umiau  ui  tarn  ^xAK^numkU^An  ktroduci^  JBT.JSL^Sl'a^ 

A»  m»Bi«iu^s  virli^i  h^%e  tricJ  to  xvyjmd  t*a  the  iiifajm\ation  xt 
«|M*'«?les      lb:  iimltmau  mtxl  lua  s^bare  jcnau>;^ 

fi«l  >i^t,  »:oftt.incdl  ihiit^l  t^i*trolJ*j^fl  u^jjaiiueijitatluii  ^illl  gUe  U3 

Fi.*i^^  ^^hat  k  iv^^d^i  h  f>*l*h}Aa^  a3  to^«hat  will  Vft^tk  in  tli(f  fcal 
vsorw^  not       in  tfe  4a!j<»r^<)r},  Tht^  iA>ntri*4.^  e|»^*r!>nniaisl  of  a 

v^hh^h  fici**.^;  mu  t        it^  rjr*^^;^  Si^-^iuViJl^^ietei:^  to  as  t?mt 

Wo  Jbat**  J^^t^^ir*  tiwbt^  vv3tv;litiif  ^1rf3  tiuiripu         f^jt^U  tf^K^lJnd 

nk^ia^an^niin'M  titbit  uia  Im  rva>J»U  imi^nkti^^  10^14!  pctlicj  / 

thrik'  iT*%m%'^A^%^i%U  ctu  A  AiJtrL-citk^  ivM^atJi  i^/ffutt  l<j  oisaU/e  kwUk  thai 

thni  nte  lumi  with      reality  of  Irfo     tliey  iim^  it      ^    /  ^ 

Hjtiflt^rU^  m%l  ucxUt»it  .utto       caa     .luj4*;a\cd.  Wc  thinjc,  tten,  that 
%..uit  Jlml  o^t        j^^mi^^tiiint  if^  iitui^is       that  \\<i  cau 
ulhXiSy        fiiUiitH  fh^ii  fluHh  Imda^^m^l  dixhkm^  ii  In  these* 
ti%iut^  uluijh      iiml  la  kncm,  l^utu  for  |K)lk^  mi  ixiV 

>tr.  ClminriOJU      t^imh*j^^  t^t  Jxu  Icogtli  of  uur  rumacLs  on  J 

Mr.  tflUnA.  ITiank        very  ^audt,  3|r.  Kiteelilbg  arid  Atr. 

I  flu  apiitiiiiit^  tit**  ft^48toiiC€ .um  tav^  idv^sA  Ujic  subcommiita.% 

,1  i>imk  tW  .i^aa*5t  ^noia  o/guniefii  >oh  tt>u3ii  raise  a^Ui^^t  tne 
^Jiaiuii:^     Ui^^i  Lix^oa^  of  the  iuiLi'^i*0t  of  a^ocU  per  jstuduit  wlucl*^ . 

/^i^^.  ^miJi*tliat  it  jntmj  not  I^ave  to  e2«^t  uf  Qp€^^lti^lg  Ji3  . 
irhx*«ilv*?  til  St^t€5f  ib  do  moxi»«  ^  '      *  * 
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I  think  that  is  a  legitimate  criticism  of  it  because  I  think  that  is  a 

ObSsly  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  formula  is  to  provide  a 
carrot  to  the  States  to  do  more  in  the  field  of  postsecondarj^  educa- 
tion. But  if  it  is  such  a  little  bitty  carrot  that  the  horse  may  not  teoi 
It  is  worthwhile  taking  a  step  forward  m  tlic  hopes  of  rea<*lung  it, 
that  is  a  problem.  .  , 

With  respect  to  the  changes  in  allocation  another  way,  anoUior 
alternative,  that  we  could  use  m  the  formula  to  soften  the  impact 
would  be  to  provide  a  certain  minimum  grant  per  student  and  then 
no  State  would  lose  auvAIng  in  the  transition.  That  might  be  a 
better  wav  than  to  fiddfe  th  what  I  consider  two  essential  parts 
of  tbe  fornmla,  to  wit,  the  entire  fu-st  part,  which  is  measuring 
higher  expend iturv-s,  plus  stut  ent  aid  grants,  minus  tuition  income 
over  State  personal  income  and  so  forth.  i.      u  • 

So  my  own  preference  would  be  if  you  had  to  soften  the  impact 
niavbe  the  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  provide  a  lloor  and  say,  you 
would  gft  so  luuch  anj  way.  Then  you  would  get  larger  amounts  with 

greater  effoi-t.  •   .     ,       ^  .  j»        •  i. 

Maybe  I  have  now  got  a  majority  here  that  would  favor  ]ust 
jettising  the  whole  current  program  and  going  for  higher  education 
U' venue  sharitig  or  something. 

I  tried  that  last  year.  I  Jiad  some  guarded  acceptance  but  verj- 
miarded.  ,    ,     ,         i  i  ,         .1  . 

I  will  let  >rr.  E^hleman  say  whether  he  would  be  for  that. 

Mr,  KsnrjiMAX.  I  am  open  for  discussion- 

Mn  fmAit\.  All  right,  , 

Mr.  Lawuk.ncr.  Speaking  very  personally,  om  of  the  things  that 
I  am  very  much  impreibod  with  is  the  fact  that  in  terms  of  the  whole 
iiistrucuonal  operation  of  higher  education,  the  State  is  the  pnmarj- 
MTiiporter  of  higher  education  in  this  country.  I  see  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  having  the  Federal  Government  create  programs  that 
reinforce  and  encourage  the  State  effort* 

Wo  havo  been  studying  for  some  time  tlie  relationships  between 
FotleraJ  linancuig  antl  State  financing^  of  higher  education  to  see 
if  there  aix-  wa\s  that  those  two  financing  efforts  could  be  niutually 
reiiifurcuig  fo/thc  benefit  of  students.  This  is  one  of  the  thmg^  that 
ha.^  iPil  to  the  tjpc  of  formulation  vve  have  been  discussing.  Iherc 
ur«»  of  rour^e  nianv  problems  with  it,  as  you  can  see. 

Mr.  O'Haka.  Right.  Tiien  Another  possible  criticism  of  the  form- 
ula IS  that  we  tuY  to  the  State  that  h  already  doing  a  great  deal  as 
rumpared  with  other ^State^,  they  have  to  matdi  anythmg  they  get 
miih  v  this  formula  with  new  money* 

So  vuu  cnuld  make  another  arminicnt,  staying  if  they  are  already 
doing  iro  much  better  than  some  of  the  others,  why  are  they  requiml 
M  lome  up  with  new  mmiev  to  match  this  higher  a\eragfi  grant  that 
the  v  are  get  I  in:/  IjcruuM?  tliey  arft  already  doing  a  g^>od  job.  That  u 

uniltluT  prolilenu  .    , .  , ,     -    ,  r  •       1  ^  •  u 

Mr.  L\wnvNf  r:-  Tli^^rt'  ja  tiho  a  problem  in  defining  what  is  "n£?w 
nnne',."  In  ^on\e^^atin^s  v.nth  pfH>pie  in  the  last  2  or  3  weelc^,  I 
foiitul  thr  v  wen-  alreadj  tr>  ing  to  fmita  out  whether  some  of  the 
.'fudent  a-<i-tajM  e  prou'faniJ  that  tliey  have  on  the  books  could  lie 
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countctl  m  "uuw  njuin^v/'  Of  cuu/.^,  ..V     ^-^  Stai*^  this^ 
looks  very  attractive,  ai*  jou  cm  ^s^,  ,\Jiii\K'X\inl\  for  the  S^alS  «f  ,V 
Califoriua.  Thcv  were  tr>4ng  to  ilntl  ua^       tlu>\ould  util^  ih^a 
existing?  rei^Durcas  to  fund  it  as  ^'naw  ^moqev/* 

Mr.  OPIIiiiLv.  Finally  I  wuuld  Ju<t  IIU  to  obj?*n  \c  that  the  natiomk 
that  motivated  me  to  tr>  to  come  up  with  Midh  a  formula,  I  still 
believe  thcin.  That  I^^  If  u  State  k  ,1^1  inaldn^  an  <»^ei:j[U(it<!t  effort 
,  that  we  .should  flot^  In  t  ffi  a  tvnurd  that  Aiuideiiimte  effort  aud  that 
l^^l^hould      wlWiU)!:  fa  d»  rnon  uith  the  Sratci^tl^at ^aca^oing  - 
^       ^>fcfeMoh  oa  tlicir  ovtu  gad  our  ptomaui  j^houjd  be  one  that  bi 
di'Jiigwed  to  in.,MHia^c  Iht  States  to  diist^hai^  Uioic  ~rcspoiii?ibilitl»isi» 
lis  >ou  m}\  the  t^p  effurti*,  Federal  and  States  reuiforclng  each  other. 

Mr.  I^VOTiEM  i;.  I  think  it  1^  alM>  true  that  tim  States  that  fam 
xvry  favomh!>  uutitr  ihk  Unuiula  ixi  the  moineut  anj  probaUy 
alnad.v  ^^onu  hi^rv*  nuir  the  t^tcA  of  thtli:  at^A^  and  their  gup|jort 
for  hi*2:her  ethic^itloa.  It  k  mi  that  th\?\  will  continue  to  ifu- 
fji^Vf  iii  thi^se  respecU  If  tlie  Stittt's  at  the  bottom. of  the  Hat  did 
tak<^  tho  incentives  a-^rioualvT  thij  would  sjtatt  muunj!  up  rapidl>  — 
and  would  fx^l  tmtv  IVh^nd  aaUam  niowd  up.  So  if  thVa^ 

WKie  some  wav  to*\'irork  out  a  tran^jitiou  ani  thev  tould  get  in  ^rt^at^ 
x]u*  Sou  r*mkUi^  Statttj  would  uala  mor^  Ft^dciaf  jsupjwrt  under,  thi» 
formulu  wn  rupld!>  -  %uih  a  fixed  ceilin^t,  ^iv  of  ^2^)0  million.  Then 
the  States  that  art  turmitlv  a^  tht  top  uotih!  ^turt  going  down  and 
.  ^et  It'iJ^  mon^y  over  iimt^* 

Mr,  fniAUA.  Mr.  K^ldemun*  did  \ou  hu\*  iu  %  tinestion?*  or 
eonimentH? 

^fr.  I\smj  3L\v<  Ye;?,  yir,  rhairniaiu  I  huvi»  *v<-vt.rah 

I  hope  I  don*f  MUind  t(hit  provimial  U  ix\  Bob  ju^t  pointed  thiii 
out  to  me.  I  wanted  to  ask  it*  T'nder  the  uirrent  alloeation 
^\*nn^>^*«Iu^^\\ould  ^il  $J>  miUiou  md  unJtr  vour  pio|Kii>ed  alloca- 
tion Penn>iy!v!^nia  wotild  full  to  $4  nnllion^  Why? 

 I  think  we  J!^r»*  making  a  giml  effort*  a  pcod  State  effort.  So  I  , 

v.#>idd  ¥ik*^  to  kn*^n        v-»«  v*ohld  fall  dwt  half.  1  am  not  provincial 
I  am  jiavt  ni?inp  niy  own  State, 

iMn  K{l^^f  uusn.  Two  points  to  be  mad*%  Fi r^t  i^f  all.  we  i<hou!d 
ki*ep  in  mmd  iho  {act  thtxi  the  currVnt  projjnun  k  fetO  million,  and 
Pt'nasylvania  now  rec^ive^s  rouphlj  about  $J*OO.OfJf>. 

If  \vv  Wi  re  to  ^ti  toward  the  new  $;J(iO  noUion  pro^jmm*  P*mih-,\h 
vania  wonid  nwiir*  somethinjL?  likr  $4*3  n^ilrion*  in  faet*  ikk** 
vonhl  Ixj  a  Mtferantial  ln»'rea.^^  in  the  (ataU  iiroinj*  t*j  IVnnHjUttiuu 
np%'t  year  m  lompaml  to  this  year. 

The  pnr^Jcnlar  table  yon  an^  looking  nU  I  ^^tisimt*  k  the  one  that 
.^h«nvs  how  '^Kp  million  sumhl  l>e  alhHatvd  ui*\n*^  tl»p  old  method 
M'tMis  the  n»  w  methmh  So  then,  indeed,  F»-iin>3Kaniu  would  receive 
H»d^ta^)tial}y  mor**  funds  than  it  m  rece}vin.^t  now. 

Mr.  Khhu^tan.  But  the  permitaife  woui»J  k  k*s^»  wouldn^t  if? 

Mr-  KiRsf  laiNt*.  The  pt  rcf^ntapre  of  the  total  allcKatiofA  would  U? 
le«A. 

'  5fr.  KNiri.rM.\s.  wudd  PenmAlvunia  pi*nali^ed?  I  am  not 
taUunj:?  h^Kiut  total  dollara.  XaturaJIv  ifw  total  pot  m  bia^er,  I  would 
if*xf*ert.  But  >,hv  wnuM  ^ »  be  peiialked  in  view  of  the  current 
effort      n    makir   ^  ^  u  education? 
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\  Mir  lAwmisrr.  Bn*«ii.^e  ws^rdmit^tmrut  t-rtutt  a.HiUHiud  l>y  tliat 
fomnila.  the*  exuHiinj^:  data  that  hd\t^  Im  n  ub!**  to  pet  trom  the 
Smtrs  mitl  from  th»^  \ari«nu^  location^  ^^inMt?  that  unta  olituinnUie 
«ho\vsthat  PtMuiKvhaiiia  m  fart  jn^nut  niakiii;r~pri>{Hirt;uimtdy  thf* 
:^nmi*  Htorl  ii^,  !ht*  Hlat*^n  Ihut  full  h)j;hu  uu  that  liFt.  in  Itrin^;  of 

Mr.  G^fUjL\.  D«  >ou  ha\*«  tb?  tkta  «v  that  wouhl  bbow  in  what 
nspe^*t  tUpv  at<*  not  ^  ' 

In  o!li**r  \v<ntlt*  <h>  ttit*y  fal!  (lavrn  with  rrgj^rd  to  thr*  m^ruJier  ul 
^tttduiits  iji  x*iLuLion  to  thl»  populaliont   

Or,  do  theV  fall  down— <lo  you  hav^  any  of  that  i  ,  , 

Mn  KiRHonuNo.  The  anal\y5s  m^jtu  xMk  H,  offer*  that  kind  of 
information.  I^t  tm-  <?iT*t  a  coapie  of  tlarifyjnjr  «.rimmint>.  llio 
,  ^  urrwt  way  ^f  al!o<ratins:  fnnd.H  in  tin  inu^nthe  wuv*  It  is  bannl  on 
^sffidcnti^-Hj  niftdx  pr  j*ludt*nt*  So  it  try  in*:  to  crx*atr  thaa*  kinds 
.ifflf* iucHitivt^  llii^  nii^Kip^e  t!!at  «mae^»  thr.ni-sh  b  th,d  IVniUHvlvania 
inu^  h*  cnrollin**  firfjj[wtiunalelv  a  lot  of  ^^tudcnta  ito.  ti>m{iaicd  to 
oflivr  Htftfc**<*  *  . 

In  ndirtllon  t«>  takin^^  into  a^toutit  c'nrolhnout'^,  thi^  nt-w  fojmtua 
t-i  a!j?o  takin^r  Hitu  nm>nnt  eApL^ndilure^.  It  is*  a,W»  t^ikin^  into  a»  r oaut 
^nttmn  i^nd  f**v:=i  i  harjjtt^d  to  ?jnidi  nt^'.  I^t^th^  ail  of  lh**-i  ihuv^s  inv 
put  on  a  n^Uitiv*'  ba:4*  

thit  i^.  ♦*\fH^ndiriir»v.  rchitnc*  to  f*bJit\  to  iauk»*  i  \jnnikthr»  -  ami 
.  i-nri41m**nf:^  n  lativf  to  tjie  total       of  ih»/  |x3p»Iation< 

}lt.  I  ha\fnt  hrid  tinn*  to  fulh  uiuhr^tand  tht*^ 

fornnda*  I  a^tntit  that.  But  \Mjnhl  vu-  In  pf  md!/«*d  b^au^-  wt*  hav»* 
thK>  hijjchrAf  numk^r  of  prhat*  ii»titHtlon^  of  any  ut  iU  Sta^^H^ 
>  '    Mr.  \^''mhl  tiw  ;rcnth!u?in  )Hhl  to  uu*^ 

Mr.  <VH\in,  M>  f^^rba^i  h  that  thi-  |tirM*nt  formtda  *nt  r  au.jr*l-. 
'  Pf!ifinhunia  and  Ma^-a  huM*tl-  t*u*\  i*  I*  ^«  othrr-^  U^aU-^'  it  iv  biMnl 
on  thti  Itliml^  I  of  stufli  tits  nt  th»^  Static  v^llhout  t^pMti  to  v.hHhiT 
or  Jtfif  th**M*  Miiih  nt-*  ai«»  from  IVri!t^->Hania  or  t'i*a»j  -^nm^  uhi  t*- 
j-Lm-  and  uith«'nt  rvuard  to  uh**thir  tn  neit  tbt-  Star^  »>f  l\uu^}\\nuii 
u  doUiiu^  a  ti'iniu  thirtzr  to  h^Ap  tht>-*' '>t»*d^  nn. 

In  r#t  h**r  \t»>rds  all  th*-  l;t«i-  <it  flan  at  d  uri*  ron^itv*}  hi  th»>  fit*^ht 
fimoula  in  {^<w»r  n{  Ma^  a*  iia-^'tts  «Mh  ftif*n;;!,  Ma  %b  i!iu.-»  tK  m\\ 
Hot  Ih'  *'iv)fi|*  a^-i^tafK*^  f*>  any  of  th«'JM 

Si»  iht'  {li^-^'it?  tmtinilj  Ii:r-  ihtt  ui  ti  ^\in'h  I  tnh  our 

in  Hon«^ 

Mr  l'NiniM\%   1       ^**nr  h)^rs*^  Bat  \on  Know       hr*u  S?at** 
t^atnr<  -  th/it  -ir»'  iifnnu  to  ^tr43:l  n/tahaUn*?  in  th»^  form.  Thr\ 
loiajdnin  nr^vi  ui^^uf  fhi*  ou»«»»f  >t  it*  Ntjid*nt'>^  u*  lliint^  t  Mi^thud 
(  tnh  j5i-  iitjd  fK«^  iiot'of  t^t  ifv  -tiah^JitA  in  Ti  n»j*h"  M«'daai  Colhay  , 

>n  ram  if  v*'  u  .tnl  to  ^l4^i^>arria;i  U  l  At^en  tht  ^tiU«.H      to  uh^»t\ 
jvirent  f*  f  UN  tt**  up  t<*  i<><^  }>*r»**nt,  t  ?!uai*''aonH  Stnt*  t?ad*  ;it.** 
think  rfM\M*  thf^  v^iU  d<*     Jim  llai*^  ai#  t^o         of  !r^^Rln^  at 
thi^. 

^fr.  L\\v!m>^'4i  I  Ounk  that  with  tabh  t^  ^^vt^  <  ,mj  u\  to  t*>%.'  yoa 
X3im^  i*\fda!iati^on  a-  tu  ^hv  th^tt  hapfMni:^  W<  » ari  i^itifhU  thni 
m  ti'mt^  of  ♦  sp^iiditiur  i»f  dfiii  tr^  |»»t  <a|Mtp.  m^^Jin*,  IVnn»isan^A^ 
falK  ?ono*v.h»«rr  in  th»'  h^wvl  1<*  Wh»  o  i<»u  h»>k  a?  iU*-  ejiXolUm  t'J. 
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4|ucHlt*nt  \m  fjopulution,  Pennsylvania  does  not  enroll  as  mwy  stu- 
dents per  poijulation  ai>  the  otlier  States.  Pennsylvania  falls 
very  low. 

Mr.  OTTailv.  I  guess  we  have  been  arguing  about  the  wrong  thing. 

Mr.  KiKMULi.No.  I  had  an  incorrect  reference  before.  If  you  look 
at  table  >ou  sees  the  two  colwijonents  that  go  into  making  up 
t!ie  composite  offort. 

iln  EsiriJiMAX.  In  tliat  figure  db  jou  count  th^  out  of-State 
stndoiits  TO  hav^  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Km.<.iuiNo.  Yes.  Out-of-State  students  and  public  and  pri- 
vate qtudonts.  Ail  of  those  students  are  CQunted. 

Mr.  EsHLLMAN,  I  am  serious.  Our  State  legislature  is  starting  to 
buM?  tlieir  aid  un  tha  Pennsylvania-domiciled  students.  We  don't 
waiit  to  .start  thi.*5  battle  or  renew  this  battle  throughout  the  50. 

In  othiJ  wonU  ^\ou  can  see  the  way  the  State  legislature  is  less 
inclinKl  to  gl\e  aid  to  a  student  who  comes* from  another  State 
fhaii  if  \i\t  a  luiuic  Stat^  btudent  I  think  we  ought  to  take  tliis  into 
ijin^-blfrutiuu  duwn  liereV>mchuw.  I  don't  know  how.  But  I  think 
we  should.  / 

Mr.  LAwm.xcK.  The  data  show  that  in  terras  of  students  enrolled 
Ih  the  Statt^^  a>  a  propoition  of  the  population,  Pennsylvania  is  low* 
That  !•>  whf  ie  the  big  Impact  totnco  on  tlie  dollar  figures  that  w^ould 
be*  alln<^ftf<»d. 

Mr.  Emileman.  I  have  a  related  question.  To  be  equitable  to 
Statfdi  where  tlflrre  is  a  concentration  of  jjrlmie  h^stitutions  and  I 
thliik  Bi.\  Sfates  Jiave  50  percent  of  them/shoiildn^t  the  State  alloca- 
noji  jft/rxaula  takw  into  ctjublderation  the  private  schoolXexpcnditure 
for  studfijt  atcil^tance.  Even  though  it  doesn't  come  from  the  tax 
^  niuut:v  thev  haui  wavs  of  providljjjg  student  a^Jiiistance.  Does  jour 
'  fomniTila  take  that  into  considerati/in.  ^  *  ^ 

Mr.  L\wnE.stx.  Thb  isn't  our  formula.  This  is  a  modifichtion  and. 
iloe^»  not  include  tln3  monejhs^hat  are  c^  riung  from  the  private  sector. 
It  only  considers  State  monej'S^   ^  _   .  .  ~ 

Mr/EjiinxMAN%  Is  that  fair?  . 

Xfr.  LAWRENa:.  You  have  to  ask  Mr,  O'Harathat^^ 

Mr.  EHnr.r.3ux,  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr,  L  vwKKNtoii,^  That  is  a  complex  question,  I  happen  to  believe 
pi-r-^^jiiall;.  tliin  \^  mjt  pei^nal  opinion— that  it  would  be  more 
<  quitabh'  \u  inchidc  expenditures  on  the  part  of  private  institutions 
in  Miih  a  foiniula.  In  our  j>re\ious  work.  In  a  dtfffeiijnt  context  .we 
did  include  private  expenditures.  It  malujs  a  dramatic  differejice  In 
the  jr<hift*  *  ' 

Mr,  EHnT*J:^f  AN'.  Excuse  w 

Lawuknck.  This  i«  my  own  personal  belief. 

Mr.^'KHijiK^i.xK.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  vou.  Wouldn-t  it  bo 
;jt«HHlr  oncAt^a^e  student  astisl^tante  from  pn\ate  jsourwtii?  Wh\  ^ 
nuL'^t  we  consider  that  tax  mone^  is  the  only  source  for  Increased 
^titdi*nt  aMiMtiitna  in  thi.s  lOuAtry?  Th^^re  lii.iio  other  place  to  lo^}^ 
Shnuhla*t  we  artuall\  en»A»uraii:t^  ^tudent  assjj^tanco  from  prl^t^j 
iiion»\v  arid  piiuitt"  ^ourccj^^  What  i*  wrong  with  that?  Is  tfif^  too 
old  fu^hirmedl  / 


/ 


/ 
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Mr.  LAwniiNrE.  No,  I  thblc  we  j^houlJ  ^Ji».ouraj;^c  it.  I  urn  not  suixj 
that  t\m  pavmnhiion  wuuUl  iiei:£^Arili  provide  un.v  incentive  to  the 
ririvativ*;ct<jr  to  ^mid  aioti>  niunc>  on  4jtuJ<,*ut  asaistafact,  altliough 
It  rni^t  prrnidu  au  inceafei\u  to  the  State  to  somehow  encourago 
privlttb  irivm/^.  _^      /  ^i 

/I  am  not  sure.  We  woiiW  really  have.to  think  about  whether  tlio 
/inclusion  of  thu  private  munei  in  the  fwrmula  wuulil  encourage  ana 
stimulate*  further  private  gif&A-  X  haven-t  thought  that  throuM?. 
But  I  certainly  wouUi  liWto^onouttn^go  priyat^r  fflnng^  obvio^i^^y 

I^fr,  KsTTrT^^fA>-.  yhAt  is  al};  Mr.  gmtrtnan,  

Mr.  O'lLvKA.  The  pcntlomau  from  AJabamaj  • 
Mr.  BrcruAKAK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (  ^ 

I  have  two  or  three  areas  df  ^neern  liereJ 


I  jiavo  iv;o  or  nir»;«  umu*  ui  iiv*^-. 
The  first  is  baa*d  himply  on  what  liappena  regurdU^^  of  mtcnt. 
It  is  tlio  old  sturj'  aboia  the  man  who  was  riding  a  motorcycle  with 


  .  istraifirhtenei  _ 

dead  before  I  j?ot  him  straightened  ont.*^  ,  ,  ^ 

The  net  rt^Hult  h  m  I  read— and  Ttlunk  these  arc— your  ^tatitJtn^ 
that  among  the  poon^r  Statt^  8  out  of,  10  «fiU  teu  money,  a  total  of 

And  if  th«  current  formifla  wore  rurried  witli  the  mm  Mill  of 
money  mv  own  State  would  lo^^  SS57*0S,<L'^  ,         -       '  . 

I  don't  piind  beinf^  pmvincial  at  all,  I  don't  nikxd  9t^}  ing  to  m> 
friend  from  Pemisylvania.  •         -  .  ^  ' 

Mirhi^ran  vnll  los<>  money.  Pennsjhanja  v^jll  lose  money,  ^o  the 
hairmaa  vvan  certainly  sincere  and  pure  in  hi^  motivation. 

But  the  futt  is  that  Mi*,higan  mijiht  W  ilbJo  to  uffonl  it  am} 
IV^m^vlvania  might  lie  abh*  to  affonl  it  biU  Alabama  can't, 

Kidit  out  of  in  of  tW  [poorest  States  would  lose  money  under 
ihi.^  chaojL'e  •:unipan  «l  to  k  comparable  ^program  under  the  present 
fMiruula  whf'ieas  States  as  California  and  New  York  .would 
:*i!b^rnntially  gain  niinu»y,  ^  • 

I  ilfiji'l  ^-k*  how  ue  i  nn  e.^rafM*  the  n«*t  effect  of  the  nppliaition  of 
ihiN  fiuiiiuli.  Ir  would  appear  to  mt'  that  might  prondu  srome  area 
of  « oii«  4Tn  at  b^a:^t  to  people  who  live  in  poi^rt  r  State  *. 

.Mr.  Lvwm  %rr.  From  mv  calculation,  that  is  the  effect. 

Mr,  Ih  i  iiAXAs,  If  \ou  add  to  thb  the  effect  of  fukint:  awa\  the 
.  X%*>t  for.-tiidont  uKsist-we  and  combined  thit  with  what 
;romg  to  happen  to  a  low  iiii  ome  black  \ming  jfcr-on  who  li\ea  in 
AJabiima.  it  wouhi  appear  to  me  tliat  lUuJer  tn»i  \n\\  *u  prWntly 
ffiriouhif4Ml,  a  low  iiKom*-  bl.itk  >oiin^  perMijii  \\\\**  In  .\^abamx 
win  p<*nali/**d  in  hin  rducatHlt..tI  oppuituuitv  for  edu.atinu^l  a.s 
*^istan»'v  oM»r  U5jfant4  a  pruji^caiu  of  a  compaiable  amount  of  moliey 
uitdr-r  the  pn^ent  Kv.^em. 

ThiH  \vill  Ik»  the  Va^^e  not  bcuiu^re  ihat  low-inrome  bla^,k  pr^on 
dom-  «om»*thirig  wroUf^  but  br*uiiM*  wr  derid**!  Gcjit^^t  WaDaie 
mid  o?iii-r^  wer^'uV  dninjj  a  j^^rfid  4nou»:h  job  in  allocating  monev  to 
Jdjrh»  r  educafion  in  Alabama. 
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Georp5  Wallace  may  bo  doing  a  grertt  fliing  with  health  care 
within  ]ui>  limited  inconic  State.  It        be  that  the  Governor  and  , 
thedegislature/lccide:  ^  .  • 

Wt?lU  wo  Lad  In-tter  do^tho  best  we  can  fur  education.  But  we  havelgot  to 
i*4H.»rid  a  ^Mvil  Ui  Mf  iuwat>  uti  ^Icfjientar^  a  Ad  bccondary  education.  We  have 
S*>t  the  health  ntt»d»./VVt  hu«e  got  these  wplfare  needs.  We  want  to  do  the 
,.1/eMt  we  xJifu  But  have  certain  areas  or  priorities  ana  we  have  llpaited 
ineanB.  So  in  uur  State*  wo  wiU  try  to  do  a  little  bit  with  hljaltli  care.  We 
ivill  try  u$  dii  A  jltile  14 1  atrongur  with  elementary  and  secondary  education 
mtd  -wiy  end  up  doing  not  quite  as  well  in  liigher  education. 

.  That  ma,^  be  a  bud  priority  judgment  nnd  it  may  not.  But  we  are 
uenali^Ing'tliat,  low  incunic  black  youn^  person  Js\ho  lives  in  Ala-' 
baina  bicactsi.  v^htr  the  Guveinujc  and  compan}  didn't  dp  like  they 
^^houKl  luivc  dohti  or  U-uiiue  in  their  concept  of  priorities  they 
decided  ,Njn»i5  utlier  rathtr  iaipurtant  Items  miglit  have  somewhat 
•hlii;licr  priority  than  the  amount  the  State  bpent  in  the  specific  atea 
'  of  nostsecondary  education. 

Would  you  respond  fo  that?  '  -  .  . 

^k.  Lawuk.n*  h.  Your  uiial;»bl:i  Is  consistent  with  our  thinking. "The 
wijly  thlu^^  tluit  I  cuuld  add  io  it  wouUl  be  that  the  Federal  Goverh- 
m«'iit  itufhi  be  auyinp  in  thl£>  catse,  "We  arc  allocating  tnoney  to  ' 
t^UiU'^^  with  iliv.  inluitnon  uf  trying  to  stimulate  them  to  change  their 
lM^hft^ior.'^  .  ...  * 

If  that  iH  the  intent  and  you  think  the  carrot  is  bi<;  enough — 
althmi/ih  I  dun't  think  it  Is  -that  mi/jhl  be  an  admirable  goal  on 
your  part,  t   *  .       .  .       '  .  - 

Jf  \ou  an  thinking  of  .the  iiidivldual  t^tudent  this  Idnd  of  alloca- 
tion jfoimubv  i^^ii't  du^ctod  to  giving  mone^  to  the  indI^idual  student 
hut  dlr»'cl«d  tu  the  indiv  Iduaf  State  in  the  hope  that  they  will  give 
money  to  the  student. 

But  our  anaU.'^K-i  d»ji|;sl.|V  oat  the  fact  tliat  the  10  poorer  States  would 
ijet  pruportioirally  let.*?  mt^uey  in  the  lAtw  proposal  than  they  would 
nuihtt  the  old  proposal. 

You  ha\e  U>  make  the  judgment  here  as  to  \\hethcr  you  think  it 
11  good  j>liilosc)phy  or  or  not.  •    —  , 

Brt  ILVNA.N.  You  nu-ntioned  a  second  alternative,  that  ydii 
drop  the  personal  income  figure.  ^ 
Mr.  Lawiience.  The  tuitmn  or  the  expenditure  factor. 
Xfor.  BtxUANA.N.  What  was  your  No.  2  proposal,  to  drop  the 
tuition?  •  ^ 

Mr.  Lawiu:,\xk,  That  modified  it  substantitijly.  If  ypu  want  to 
'  ujodlfy  it  eAi»zi  furthei,  then  >uu  just  drop  the  expenditure  portion 
uf  the*uffoit  indkeB.  That  will  modify  it  fj\en  ftirther  and  bring  |tv 
iloM^rjhld  closer.  You  cuuld,  In  fact,  weight  this  current  formula^ 
Mt  thai  you  cuuld  alcnijst  rtpj^udui^e  the  existing  allocation  method, 
if  ym  wanted^^ 

Mr.  BiuiANA^i.  Of  course  tlris  could,  bo  a  mixed  blessing  bccixuse 
cofiiil  vou  ^ot  Wi  I^^it  any  factor  in  tlxis  fomuda  so  that  if  you 
wunt«4  t«x^nd  yuu  were  smart  enough  you  could  mal^o  political 
di"«  j««ions  ttiat  would  end  up  benefitting  particular  States  or  areas  by 
the  way  you  weighted  the  fonnula? 
Mn  Iavwiu^.nci-..  If  jou  have  available  to  you  t}i«  rather  extensive 
dy  done  by  Df.  ICirschlIng  and  Dr.  Postweiler  a  number  of  years 
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ago,  joTMVould  fuiil  tluU  iUy  had  mnm  vtrj  coiaplicat^  formulas 
In  which  >uu  coulii  iwflicivnts  lot  Stmlli}  income.  You  could 

wcigkt    «hol6  laugu  ol  tlaiigs*  lu  order  to  put  luot^  empbASis  oa  o«o 
particular  thing  t]>au  ariothi^t  ojid  iou  could  make  it  a  \ery  sophisti 
utfc^d  ji?ompUcatvd  fuiiuuKw  to  *j\tty  out  ^csi^rtiim  X)olideS|  if  jou 
wanted  }i>  do  so. 

Mr.^tbiE\.NAK.  I  gatUet  tlt>  weight  of  >oii?  testimony  is  th^t  jfou 
are  not  recommending  tu  m  a  particular  weighting  within  the 

— 'fuvnmlarto-seijui^e-ftrpartii^ular  ond  r^^ult-* —  

 JJx.i.uvjiENc)U-Clead>,  Dr,  KirscbriDg-&adjT^> ^^^^JLhau  pur  0^x1^ 

pbrsonal  opmicms.  Summit  ime  if  you  want  to  talk  to  us  about  our 
ptraonal  opiniora*,  we  would  bo  napp>  to  do  50.        purpc^  hut 
tudny  ia  to  litslp       uniliJ^tand  the  variou?*  impacU  that  the  In^ple 
uiuntation  of  thm  forniuli  tvwuld  hatrC  and  v.hat  altemativca  jou 
might  hivvo— ojid  there*  uro  lot3  mon^. 

We  have  juft  uu c^tigatt•d  a  few.  In  giving  >ou  i^onne  examph^ 
wo  aro  not  bij/gge^sting  to  y,oa  or  ifcommc^nding  to  j^ou  an^  particular 
formula,  liV*/ v,ant  to      of  fctnice  to  the  isulKromnuttev  itirie^ 
to  Hort  this  oYiL 
X#r.  Bi7ciLvx\v.  Thank  you  very  muck 
Mr.  O^ImGT.  Tliank  you  vety  mueh. 

Our  final  witnc*>i^  toda>  m  Mr.  Eichard  M,  Millard,  who  iss  director 
uf  tho  nighi?r  EducaiiMti  Survi^ui  of  the  Education  CofSmi^iiiion  of 
thft*Statoa 

ytv.  Millar Jt  it  ia  a  pleasuria  to  have  you  hack  hero  with  m. 
V     We>  "WouUl  like  to  hoar  f r*>m  you* 

SIATESCENT  OP  BICHABJ)  JL  HULLABB,  DIBECIOR,  HIOHER  EDPCA 
TiON  SEEV1CE8  POE  THE  JEDirCATlOH  COHHISSION  OP  THE 
'STANCES 

Mr.  SIiLUvnn.  Mr,  ( 'hitirman*  nicmk'n^  of  tlui  comniittixs  n\}  naxm 
is  Ilrchurd  Millard. 

.  I  am  director  of  hightr  education  fti»r\;ci^  for  tho  Education 
^    C«mm5j?ision  of  the  Slatc¥f, 

I  \crv  much  appreiiat**  the  invitation  to  appi ai  K^fon*  thi«  com 
^  niitt«'e  In  relation  to  ronj^idtji;atio,n  of  D\j>ioi«>*  of  tJth^  IV  and  l  un 
^  hidfmtions  that  ernm?  undi  r  ILIt  JUTL 
^       Tho  hiiiiir  conrera  of  tlu*  Education  Oimnii.v**!on  of  the  States  in 
.tlii»  area  i<\ncii  the  rnjKnt  oCiti*  taj^k  forci3  on  3e4udtnt  a^^^i^lauie 
j>^ued  m  1071  has  Wen  v*>ih  the  dtnelopment  of  an  ♦^ffcvtivu  Stak' 
Federal-institutional  partnership  m  student  aKVistnnc*\ 

If  we  an?  to  at,hiu\i*  aicic*^  and  reason^iblu.  thoici?  for  all  jj^tWents 
and  pctfential  e^tudent.H  in  iK/ct.secondary  cdutatioa  in  the  country 
.  without  regard  to  t^munu».  reMuirti?^  etf^ctije  coordinatiun  of  Feil 
cral,  State,  and'inijtltutlonal  prograniii  mutit  lie  a.^nred.  This  goal 
,  rou  forms  to  both  State  and  National  objeetive^> 

Wiile  tho  rL*st  of  my  suggestions  aro  I  lielia^e  in  hannony  with 
the  polii.iei*  of  the  l^du^^ition  Commii^iou  of  the  Stati^  they  arc^  not 
^    oflii  lal  ijollcv  of  the  €.nmni5K<?lon  be<;aiise  no  i^ptcifii.  aUion  hm  been 
takcm  wntibi  felation  to  IIq?i^  Rc3olMtion  3471* 
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Tho  Federal  Govcrnmeiit  should  continue  the  initiatives  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  in  the  area  of  student  assistance 
especially  in  tho  basic  educational  oi)portuuitics  grant  program, 
BEOG,.and  the  State  student  incentive  gi^ant  projjram,  SSIG.. 

At^  the  same  time  Federal  emphasis  should  also  be  placed  on 
definition  of  u\erall  objecti\i^s  of  Federal  student-aid  xerograms,  iu- 
dividually  and  collecthely ;  simplification  of  programs,  including 
vlc\clopment  of  common  ap^^lication  forms  and  at  least  cumpurablii 
needs  anal^\sis  fa^stems;  and  Jimpro\ement  in  the  coordination  Ci  fud* 
erally  based,  institutionally  based  and  State  programs. 

One  of  the  fascinating  and  real  contributions  of  ILK.  3171  iii  the 
fact  that  it  more  clearly  faces  some  of  the  more  critical  Ic^uei>  than 
any  bill  I  think  has  in  a  long,  long  time. 

The  Federal  Go\ernment  should  utilize  the  States  as  the  focus  for 
Midi  ioordination  both  in  development  of  iuforraatiuu  and  of  cfFcc- 


It  is  urbasic  importance  if  students  are  to  benefit  fully  from  the 
^anous  t^Tpes  of  Federal,  State,  and  inUitutional  student  aid  that 
thrso  programs  be  effectively  coordinated  from  tho  standpoint  of 
^    planning,  information,  and  delivery.  - 

Important  steps  in  this  dircQjtion  have  been  initiated  in  tho  TJ.S, 
Ofiii'o  .bLEducation  but  theso  should  be  strengtlicned  and  the  States 
made  the  key  to  ofTectivo  planning  and  coordination. 

Planning  for  student  assistance  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
fetati  wide  coniprehcnbive  planning  for  post^secondary*  education. 

The  Federal  law  should  I'equiro  that  a  State  demonstrtae  how 
aJministratior.  of  student  aid  programs  is  coordinated  with  compre- 
heasivo  planning  for  postsecondary  education  in  tho  State  whether 
or  not  smne  or  all  planning  programs  are  administered  bj  tho  same 
agency.  ' 

The  States  .should  where  possible  bo  assigned  tlit  in^or  lespon^i- 
,         /*4j^^iHh'nt  a^^slstance  data  collctcion  and  verification  both  for 
tlii'Ir '6\^fK«se  and  for  institutional.  Federal,  and  student  use.  To 
thi.s  r^ritJvThi*  Federal  Government  should  help  in  the  admlnlstiatlon 


1  think  this  would  be  a  saving  to  the  States  and  the  FederarCov- 
ormnont  in  tho  long  run. 

In  harmonv  with  tho  spirit  of  Ijf.K.  3171  but  ffoing  somewhat 
further  T  believe  that  tho  BEOG  should  be  continued  and  fully 
funded.  The  Federal  Government  should  move  as  ijuickl^i  a^ls  pos- 
hjble  to  make  the  BEOG  a  true  entitlement  program  without  pro>i- 
M*ln^  f»)r  leduction  of  benefits  if  appropriations  are  lej^s  tlian  tho^^ 
nei'pj^s^ary  to  pay  for  full  entitloments. 

The  maximum  award  should  be  adjusted  from, the  prc^rent  $1*100 
in  aerordance  with  a  national  index  of  increases  in  cost  of  po!kt- 
foeondary  education. 
Oth(jrvvisq  we  are  in  the  position  whei-e  if  inflation  cnnfinues  the 
\ttmbunt  available  progressively  becomes  less. 

The  law  should  bo  amended  to  require  that  the  U.S.  Cominis- 
.vloaer  of  Education  contr4*:t  witli  Stntc,*^  willing  to  do  so  in  accord- 
aiiie  with  Fedeml  regulations  and  criteria  to  admini^^ter „ BEOG 
a{>pU'rttIona  of  State  re^^dent5  and  to  roortlinato  eli*>ibilitv,  notices 
under  t.he  program  with  award  notices  unTt^r  the  Staters'  programs*. 
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Tf«,  miim  Ml  W  able  to  f»l«  a  .hoi?d  tlSn 

lai  Staw  and  f.,H{mlly  fmidt^d  program.^  cin- 
proct>KS       KEOG  application  to      nnmo  ^pected^^^^^ 

irrvmt  ta  i>?Bviae  tii^  student  with  a  single  award  notification  com- 
bitibc  Kalcra!  and  State  sisiislaaeo,    •       •        .  , 

ffiSfi  law  should  be  cliang,^  so  that  consv^^^^^}  ,^PEf2 
of  proT>ot^4  faraUy  contribution' schedules  «m  take  placo  by  Janu- 
in^t^SrovX^atcr  Icadtimo  for  procosaing  student  applications 
pmr-to  thij  acadermewax^  wkch  tlie  qqm  should  not 

Aitain  in  hamonv  mtlTlEp  spirit  olKE.  5-171,  bbltr  siioum  not 
onlX  ijiotkca.but  Uio  authorization  level  sl^o^d^  mcrea^^^ 
ftt4  tJif.present  STiO  ft^«on  to  SQmetlunfe  approximating  the  $200 

"'SS^I  ^Se^&SJItaU^  and  territories  arc  pardcipating 
m^m  llhnoS  S  States  hax-c  estabikhed  or  oxpancfed  the  State 

'^Iv^riS'Sandpoint  of  an  incentive  it  certairiy.lins  worked 

^''it^mm  1%  program  incorporates  the  State-Federal  matching 
r.'latiaji  «t  .»tWrt  the  most  effective  way  to  cspand  studcnt  aid.  _ 

iLLt  vnofh  should  be  given  to  expanding  tbe  auUionzahon 
lovKd  ti  appri>priafci«R  funds  to  the  level  of  fiiH  authorizat  on. 

T  ,rpro  Jin*H.B.  %m  to.allow  the  Sta^e  student  incentive 
cmnt  fnndK  to  bo  tJscd  for  work  study  makes  excellent  sense. 

iv»iJ  ite-^  currentlv  have  State  work-study  programs.  The  State 
ptiS  do  at  least  offer  a  wider  ran^o  of  work-study  possibihtics 
aiut  nri»  available  to  individual  institutions.  "  . 

I  ilo  h5wr.v^r  have  reser^-ations  about  the  use  of  student  assistance 
f»nd.Tfar  providing  additional  facilities.  I  am  not  sure  that  facilities 
awt  Sr  need  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  faci  ity' 
r^nstrortion  or  renovation  should  itot  bo  confused  with  student  aid. 

TlirSfatc."s.hottld  h'  encouraged  but  not  mandated  at  tins  point 
t«  make  tirants  available  for  Students  at  «ll  af°'^f^t«c^posteccondary 
n  "  tmions  and  to  nwko  the -grants  portable,  that  is,  avai  able  to 
'h,  l"nt.  fltt^ndin-  out-of-State  institutions  SSIG  t^i^„^o.TM  • 
11^.  almk  for  cwrdinating  programs  on  the  State  level  as  called 

'TlMMc-x-r  pamgrdDh  probably  ought  .to  bo  modified  in  jighf  of  the 
t»'4imonv  of  Dr.  Lawrence  f  nd  Dr.  Kirsclilmg.  • 

•I1,f.  .  .mjin-nt  that  hero  is  biisod  on  an  earlier  analysiS^hat  a 
nxniiHT  r.f  XK^  moived  and  I  think  docs  not  give  an  accurate  picture. 

iWt  h.^rp  I  have  said  that  while  I  am.  not  opposed  in  Pnnciple  to 
M.nH  .•nn^Ul..ratir.n  of  effort  and  think Jt  is  higlily  dcsirable.it  does 
Zvm  tliat  tl...  current  formula  in  H.R.  mi  requires  at  the  mimmum 
vnr%' ^.•A^'^^1  consideration  and  adjustment  c^of„  ™;n, 

.W  formida  that  might  make  no  funtls  available  to  a  State  wiHi 
-,^r\.^.«nd-larRfst  student-aid  program  m  the  country  would  seem 

-UAmUv  qnft4innabl.s  as  forao  of  the  earlier  projections  indicate. 

.  If  4  ttraordmariIy  dangerous  to  rank  States  on  the  bifsis  of  effort 
r:ik,.if  taking  into  acco.mJ  the  unique  hh^tory,  leadership  exerted 
m  Mia  public-private  context  pf  the  State  m  question. 
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foUufS?  work  i^tud^^  pm^j^am  rfi^MiU  U  muithMri/.t'4  aii^  iin:(rv0i^NjJ 


in  sc»bpe  and  witli 

student  assistance  .„.v^.^*  »«.v 

vTo  inj^iire  rtiK  not  oni>'  iuj^tilMtbii^K  tA5t  StaHe  sw.,rk  study  pr^ 

work  ^tudy  or  the  job  i^mtinu  pt^j^^mm  jm.j^^a  m  lUt  5471 
^iiould  i'xUM  work  gn^rtMriif;;^  ?,ulv^  ii{ipi^pmtc  hmuKi^  and 

~  TOjr  ^orks?tmtT"-^THf  to  ?Ji^  i^fua«-i}t:*'  acaUi^mj^^  iir«i;mjn^  thk 

as  a-soum^  of  stmlomjt^^^^tanro  for  l.iw.vi.  wt^t  famiSK<  4. 

mu«i»»riml  a.^?  linear  prtwnt  Uv^  fu  )^n>rtl  tli0  nii?<i^^^  students 
^^}m  may  itol  bo  fi^und  olI^'iMe  »An«ii  r  Ibe  l>aai<L  ^  dut^tioimi  onportu-J 
mty  jp-ftnt  proj^nmi  mid  >«?t  m^iv  be  fuHiitl  to  havo  o.xceinional  nml 
bv  an  mtitrihonol  nnmcml  aid  iiffii^^r  and  «tudi*at3  v;ho  v^bh  to 
rhr*OM>  reUitn*  Iv  hmii  ^o^t  lu^tiUitinn^  hnl  who  v;khoyt  the  snpnle- 
ifi^*nt,^rc'diitnitional  opportunity  fxrmt  could  not  do  so. 

I  thmk  rltnH^lmimam  m  quifo  currcet  in  nomtiiiff  out  diut  this 
omphm:!,^  mtixht  not  to  ditm*  t  fmm  Ch»>  importance  uf  tlie  pro'mifh 
ft.  fOurce  of  htmhnt  ns^mtumo  for  low-ineomf^  famiik-^ss* 
I  do  honvvor  hnw  serious  n-ncn  at luhs  aboul  tlii.«  itulu^^lon  of  **liijrh 
^^mnir^*^^  P^^i^'*'      a  condition  fur  supplemental  opimFtuuity 

Earlior  I  su*rjrot^tod  tlmt  the  Ft-dcral  omph^sin  should  be  on  defi- 
nition of  ox^rM  ohjerth^-s  of  Federal  .*>rndeut-aid  pro^jranis.  It  seems 
to  me  that  to  mclude  "high  academic  pmrnibo*'  rather  badly  con-  , 
fuFfs  the*  }m\e. 

The  Federal  Cfovernment  may  NvijJi  to  Cbtabllbh  a  pro^rr^m  to  £?ive 
awards  for  sHmlarly ^attainment  quite  apart  fi-om  need.  Tliis  nmy 
mdeed  be  a  desirable  national  objective. 

.       such  awards  should  bo  considerud  ^'awards '  and  not  "student- 
•  X    1 71  ^^i'"^     "^^  ^^^^       primary  consideration  in  student-aid 
should  be  the  need  of  students,  rcco^rnizinjr  that  variance  in  academic 
ability  may  in  fact  not  have  a  wholly  incidental  relation  to  the 
student's  back<rround. 

The  moves  to  strengthen  State  guarantee  agencies  for  student 
•nans  and  to  phase  out  the  Federal  insurance  programs  are  hi<^hlv  *^ 
dosirable  To  date  the  program  has  been  less  than  consistent  and  the 
States  with  their  own  agtncies  have  been  at  a  financial  disadvanta^^c. 
I  would  ^uggest  seriously  considering  raising  the  percent  of  loss 
reinsHrnn/-e  at  the  State  level  to  100  percent  as  has  been  tho  case 
^  for  the  Federal  insurance  program. 

T  want  to  express  my  very  great  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  for^the  opportunity  of  ineeting  mth  vou  this  after- 
^noon.  /       "  'i'  • 

I  would  like  to  add  one  or  two  things  if  I  .may  related  to'^tho 
previous  testimdny  and  to  the  mattcr^of  State  financial  problems.  , 

The  use  of  incentives  to  encourage  the  Strttes  to  move  in  the 
direction  of.  more  efiectiv^i  aid,  I  tJiink  is  highly  desirable.  Cer- 
tainly the.#perience  with  the  SSIG  program  itself  indicates  this. 
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'E^m  tliO  tx^x^^mi^^^i  of  mtH0  term  of  ifforC  I  tluuk  iii  lughly 

J  tl«Jik  t}w#VHnjit  tlif^ns  am  liMWtvct  fcome  otlier  factm  that 
nml  ia  be  ta&vii  «jtu  ciai^ia^^mtiMn.  Oxii  these  is  tliei  iBtancml 
J^Hunftnmm  thi^  Stafcn  tlairiH^h^^  You  Kimetuues  liear  that  whUo 

I  m%  afraid  Urn  h  ah^dy.  aUnt^t  ciut  of  datc^^nc.;  a  jiumb<?r 
Stato  a?^^  alr^aUv  m  tii'i ioim  Imancal  Ir^ubfc.  Many  btata  Uave 

o»e  Ui^a4v^i!d^»  qr  onv^  i^.tiJitior*  that  ihc  F^^a^ml  Uoverttmf^ut  drw^ 

^p>ra!«^  Hiih^f^  tlunr  i^u.iiim  >  Fraai  thk  ^.tafidpoiiiit  tw<s  amount  of 
fl:^n^tlrmilli*  tni^U  it  rt»>t  it^  lairKc  aa  M>nietlrm*^i8  a^ib^i 

Tim  v<»rn*-4  fa»A  m  p»rt  ife  <ju*vtkm  of  effort  and  th#i  qui^tioii 
\*f  ^abcrv^*:l!fi^  tiutiuii.  ri>i*ii*^>!vaiua#«:fcr£itiriljr  }m  tak^u  the?  ted 

mjrir^Wiity.    .  '         ,        *    ^  ^ 

Mtkv  ryn  ^Ur.  *  MM*  '^tUi  Hai>aril»  Mr.  Ctoiman,  is  also  a  State 
if  \*m  H>k  at  a  Ml  tki>  f.^^iii-;^^t  of  th^:  hk^orv  m         it  occiira  that 

.  tv^lmv^  m   cm  *»f  iiiitut.  hi^hu  cJ[*4vAti**ft  la  a  major  {lablk  higher 

II  \;oa!d  n-*.*ir*  Co     Ut^t  |h  rlaj>.^  a  Hi,-at:^on  of  Un^  chamimn  or 
iwiif  the  m44a«:*l  fMHUH  that  wo  talh  d  ahont  eJulii*r  oi^*1it  to  k 
pmt^  camfotliy  hjq1i«sl  af.  Iwxih  imn\  ih^  ii^ndpLnrJ  *>f  imia.t  upon 
the  JShitc*^aiHrft*im  Hit"  ^tatriJj**»irU  «f  i^nMnitaj.Mmniir  Uj*!n»#u  pnal 
mn^  fur  wh.it  m  ^^mi'  va^.^,    hs^iwiml  fi*:*Tjileiat  1 ^ 

I.fhmk  a  l*vj*:^iuan  in  fih*r  9i^rrd^  of         tr»Tt  u  h%^ms\di 
.jiimhli'.%I{       Uk**  *'vt»ii  thK«  tno  Si  iU-N  ivhkh  umkr  ^^r*ii^ht  lui* 
r»f  th^  f?>rnifsla  \^*nU  pi  ifct«>  fut4\  NV-v  n^imjrAir*  miJ  Vclmonf, 
Wmtmt  h's  niidv  rv.T^f  r^ortr.  m  ^  rmi^  i>f  d^vd^irpituv^ut  of  the 
^tnl^*^st  uhl  j>r<^jtn^mu  i 
K^»w  Hajnp^^UiV  anii  Wifnunt  ih^j  v»;^f  mr  la  *  tlmortlmanH 
•fi  r iMtjjs  tnaihu%  Part  of  thai  13  ihr  o^uJf  t»f hL-i*»u*. .  P/^rf 
hi  tht*  t^^-^iiH  of  lh»^  fiufM^w^r  of  |#rU  lb  tH.^UutiMUs  mX  ihv  SiuXi'S  to 

^^fuN^  ♦';u<ij'  oMi  Hsfh  f^MiJaiu:.  rfV**       ptnai*  tl  (rn^  ♦;trhi't,  ?hr>^'  aiv^ 

Af^a»n  I  \Mmi  to  4  ».*Of4^mfi»hit«'  >*ih  un  tuisinfX  ?hv  cril»»  >^i  t^a^tcs 
and  thank  v^^w  *^j:^:nri  f*>r  fhi-  ^j|ipc>jituain  of  appc*nriiti!. 

ppmUtnre?$*  per  slu«h  nt  nuft  luu  ill  th*'  ^#  ft*  ml  raoc/^  oi  ^2,«i*R\ 
J<:i,rfOi\  thuf  ftn»a. 

Mr.  LuUvmN<  f  .  to  $IMKk  If       tab/ tho  a^et^ip*  scr^^^^ 

all  type.^  of  in^tituiiom.  .  - 

Mr.  O'HAttA*  Acn^/?  all  typr^     ht^ti^uiort^  _   ,  * 

.    Mr.  lMwa>js^ih%  AxmmJ 

Mr.  OHiUv  TUi  son  tlank  ihr^  Jt  of  MnK-4<?*HMfN  ou^ht  t*i 
fret  tlm  ^inie  en*  FU:  in  t»  ri»i-  of     J^^If  i  fmd^      a  htn<linf  f^t  tin- 
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$3,000  a  year,  as  timy  «^ct  for  a  student  at  Harvard  on  whom  th*y 
•  are  expending  nothingf> 

Mr.  3^IiLu\m)..  iJfot  necessarily.  I  do  hjtppen^to  know  the  Massa- 
"chucetts  sitimtion  fairly  well.  Agpan^  I  think,  in  lopking  at  the 
average  for  ]Ma^i5achu5>ctts  you  ha^  to  take  into  account  not  just  tht 
level  uf  income  in  the  State,  biit  tlio  amoupjjpof  effort  that"  has  been 
e.^ijcndej  uitliin  a  reasonable  pieriod  of  time  in  relation  to  correcting 
a  situation  wlii<xh  hi^toritally  was  very  mucli  baded^the  other  way. 

Mr.  OIIara.  Let's  not  taJJc  about  the.  pioposud  formula.  Let  us 
talk  about  the  present  formula,  "What  do  you  think  of  Jtho  present 
formula  as  an  equitable  method  of  distributing  Spi©  funds? 

Mr.  MiLLAt?D.  I  think  at  this  point  it  served  an  extraordinarily 
important  use.  Tliat  does  not  mean  that  I  am  saying  it  ought  to 
standjusb  as  it  is.  '    "  ^  ^         -  ^ 

i!k  I  think  perhaps  a  combination  that  you  suggested  in  which  a 
percentage  of  the  fitnds  \\Gnt  on  tlie  present  formula  and  a  percent 
of  funds" did  recognize  iiiG  effort.  That  might  well  be  the  answer. 

Mr.  O'IIaiUj  I  would  just  like  to  concentrate  for  a  moment  on  the 
*    .     ]>i  c-MUit  f 01  m  ula.  The  present  formula  says  we  are  going  to  distribute 
fiUuL  on  tho,basis  of  the  number  of  students  in  school  and  a  student 
at  Stan  ford  ^counts  tliQrsame  as  a  student  at  the  Ujiiversity  of  Cftli 
fornia  at  Berkeley.  It  doesn't  matter. 

In  J^Ir.  Eshlemaa'.s  State  a  student  at  Penn  State"  counts  the  same 
ai>  one  at  the  University  of  Tenn^'lvania  and  one  who  gets  a  State 
M^holarbhlp  counts  the  sauio  as  one  who  docsn  '  get  a  State  scholar* 
ship. 

Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  metliod  of  allocating?         ^  . 
Mr/Miij^vRD.  Again  I  think  it  depends  on  what  the  incentive  is  to. 
Mr.  OTIar^v.  Presently  there  is  no  incentive  to  do  anything.  Is 
there. 

'    Mr.  MiLT^vRD.'Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  OTLmuv,  Under  the  present  formula  nothing  affects  your 
allucation  of  SSIG  funds,  except  some  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  ^tudentb,  wlach  would  have  to  bo  greate^than  the  national  aver- 
age increase.  ^ 

Mr.  MiLuvRD.  To  change  the  amount,  right.  Xo,  sir,  I  am  not  suy- 
Iitg  that  the  present  formula  alone  by  any  means  "should  do  it.  But 
ill  ternus  of  the  incentive  which  cv  en  this  very  small  program  to  date 
hiti^  offered,  it  has  made  a  difference.  * 

111  Mtioi?athui>etts  it  made  a  difference.  Xbeir  scholarship  program, 
like  I^cnnsyh  aula's,  is  poi:table.  The  major^y  of  it,  a  good  part  of 
it,  diti'^  not  go  to  students  in  private  institutions.  It  went  from  8  to 
0  milllun.  I  think  froia  that  standpoijit  it  has  Jiad  an  incentive 
effect.  ^  .  •  * 

It  jifxs  had  an  incentive  effect  in  States  that  didn't  have  them 
-    befot^o.  ,  ^  #  . 

What  ^ou  arc  suggesting,  sir,  and  I  think  quite  rightly,  with  real 
jubtlfuat^ion,  lb  that  this  alone  may  not  bo  enough,  that  perhaps  a 
i.unibuiatJon  of  an  incentive  to  change  the  present  mix  plus  a  lluor 
^hiJt  would  a^im  a  basic  amoimt  to  the  States  that  in  fac£  have  had 
vt^niM  developing  programs  might  be  a  reasonable* solution. 

Mr.  O'H^vR^v.  Let  mo  just  put  it  to  you  this  way,  Alr.'jSIillard,  I 
am  not  \  ei^  enthused  about  continuing  ^  program  that  aw  ards  funds 
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to  Sm^      puts  a  vmmm  o»  ^S^iS^Sa^  ffiSi? 

SivabirtJmt  tiio  p«>ref  Stotea  wouW  atop  watehusg? 

.     T  eSariS  to  We,  the  evidence^  mtm  to  i»  that 

rife  lySSc^H^^^^^ 
rSiitKe  amount  thatVy      eiq)Mid,  I  c^rtmly  %vouIcln^ 

"^xf.'ifmimv  I  ttndetstand  miUW  m  p*jwcnt  ol  Federal  aid 
io iTfSu  Wouldyou  want tJ sco  Soto  of  tlio ^rcentoge 

fApmiika  WO  dflvelop,  should  tlie  IJedoral  Govcrameftt  siiu  pn- 
mriir|vo  £  S  Se  stm4«itt  Or  should  wo  give  mo.ro  to  the 

^•mJ; I ^v.^ vciy pleased, dr, ^^jE^^ftf ^f^tlJltS 
man  did  take  tU  institiitjonai  o^'l.V^'S^f^^l&V  ^ 

and  ohoico  in  as  ^dc  a  mm  as  p<KS!j)l©  for.aU  citwem  who  ai^ 
capable  or  tencfitinf?  from  it 


mi 

your  own  Stato,  sir,  is  a  inaj<Sr  pswnpl^-of  being  wjUing  to  coop- 

My^Sirn  is  that  th*  Fedewl  prograins  and  tV^  S^^^^^^ 
and  tho  institutional  pw^fKinw^bB  fio  d^dopcd  that  tbo  deUvorj 
avstpjti  docs  mt  to  the  people  who  need  it 
'  Mr.  O'H;^  Tho  jjehtlfanftMi  ixm.  Aiab»ra»i 
' «  •   ,         »  J  '     •  . 

UC   884    •  - 
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IStt  35xJCIIAXA^^  I'hunlO'yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

.In  light  of  your  last  statement  and  }our  statement  earlier  here 
l^at  "it.seems  tu  nte  the  primary  uonsideiation  of  stiuknt  aid  should. 
Le  the  needb  of  btudentb,"  do  you  feci  some  dement  of  an  assets  test 
.  is,reas.oi^able  to  retail?  .  - 

Or  do, you  concur  thafc-we  should  eliminate  that?  * 

Mr.  Millard.  When^^  first  wrote  this  paper  I  liad  some  words  in 
relation  to  assets.  I  would  say  that  on  the  whole  1  think  the  chair-  ^ 
mall's  position  is  well  taken.  Tha  reason  I  left  it  Qut  in  thp  final 
vci*biou  is  that  while  I  am  concerned  about  the  small  businessman  ^/ 
aiid.thc  farmer,  ithink  we  ought  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  larger 
\  types  of  assets  in  general* 

1  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  type  of  position  that  the  chairman  ^ 
.  Iws  taken.       »  .  *l 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Let  '^.o  nail  that  down.  Do  you  mean  th^  climi-  ' 
nation  of  tlie  consideration  of  all  assets  or  do  you  mean  a  Pcnnsyl-  ^ 
^aniJ^>type  plan  where  joi/^ exclude,  say,  tlie  first  $50,000,  and  then  ^ 
-4u4lie  case  of  a  widow  tor  disabled  retired  person  you  give  them 
$10,01)0  foa each  child?  ThaJ  would  be  a  variation.  ^  /) 

Do  vou  mean  we  ought^^to  take  into  account,  provide' fo^r  this  ^  ,^ 
kind  o^f  i»ituation?  .Or  do  }ou  me.Ui  the  elimination  of  an  assets  test  ^ 
altogether?  '  '  i 

Mr.  MiLL.\Ki>.  It  seenis  to  mc  it  woidfl  be  highly  desirable  to  look  ^ 
Mny  eaiviull^  at  bomething  approximating  the  Pennsylvania  type  ^  . 
of  op^rjition."     .  ,  "  -  jfe*  -  i 

The  stateuient  was  made  bometlme  this  morning  that  thi^-ponsid-  .  ^ 
eration  of  assets  or  not  considering  asUts  uould  work  a  liability  in 
relationj^ip  again  ^to  some  o.f  the  smaller  States.  , 

But  \Vhat  I  am  .concerned  about  is,  are  the  farmers  in  Alabama,,  ^  |  " 
for  example,  TuHVesbufc,  >\ho  ^simply  don't  have  the  idsh,  asked  to  , 
.sel!  tlicir^farnis  ur  litiuidate  Jtheir  a^etb  in  order  to  iHako  it  pQssible  , 
■for  their  kids  to  go  to  -collie?  .  •       -  y  j  . 

.  It  seems  to  jxje  this  is  jiist  uiuealistic.  '   ,  ^  j 

Mr.  Bluha.nan.  I  tliink  that  is  a  reasonable  position.  I  just  wanted  ^ 
.  to  nail  down  \^eUier  we  are  talking  about  totally  knocking  out^^ 
the,  assets  reqiifrement  or  not.  f 

Oil-,  the  matter  of  the  ^States,  do  I  understand  your  testimony 
that  you  are  hot  so  much  totally  ^v^^dded  to  the  present  formula  ^  , 
o\er  against  any  ehange  as  j)roposed  b>  the  chairman,  but  you  feel  , 
the  hibtor}  of'tiie  St^ite  and  the  liceds  pf  the*  young  persons  in  it :  ^ 
oughjb  to  be  carefully, taken  into  consideration?     f  .  *|  . 

Mr.  MiLLiVri.  JVery  much  so.  I  do,  ^Ir.  Chairjnan,  want  to  make^  \ 
ver>  Qloar  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  an  ef^oi^  an  assessment  oi 
cilort.  I  w  ould  like  to  see  it  but  hi  a  context  in  which  it  does  not/  ^ 
totally  penalize  any  State.  ^  ,  | 

^Ir.  BucIjJAXax.' Thank  you,  sir.       ,  '  | 

Thank  you,  Mi\  Ciiairman.  '  . 
^^ff.  O'T'Tv^nA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Buchanan.  i 

And  thank  you,  Miv  ^lillard,  for  your  testimony.      .  | 

The  committee  without  objection  will  now  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9:80  a.m.-tomorrow,  Thursday,  in  this  room.    .  ( , 

[Whereupon,  at  3:42  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon-/ 
vene  at  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  20,  1975.]  J 
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THE  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 'ACT  OF  1975 

/  •    '  . 

.    \         .      •    .    THURSDAY,  MARCH  20,  1975 

'  House  op  Kepuesentati\ts, 

SuBCOMMi-miE  ox  PostsecondakxEdxjcatioXj 

OP  TiiE  Education  and  Labor  Co^imittee, 
; .   I  ^  WaMngton,  D.O. 

The  subco^nmittee  met  at  0:30  a.m.j  pursuant  to  notice  in  room 
2261,  Eayburn  Buijiding,  Hon.  Jameb  G.  Ollara,  chairman  of  the 
subcoitiimttee,  presiding. 

ifernburs.prescnf :  Representati\es  Ollara,  Bitchanan,  Mott|,5,.;Esh- , 
Icnian,  Mrs.  Chisholniy  Blouin,  and  Biaggi.  • 

4}iio  present:  Webster  BueU,  counsel,  and  Elnora  Teets,  clerk.  . 
>    ifn  U'IIaka.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Today  the 
SHbconimitteo  will  continue  its  hearings  on  lI.R  3471  and  related 
bills  concerning  studing  financial  aid. 

Our  first  witness  today  will  be  Elias  Blake  of  the  Institute  for 
Services' to  Education.  Mr.  Blake? 

STATEMENT  OP  ELIAS  BLAKE,  INSTITUTE  POR  SERVICES  To' 
'       i  EDIICATI02T 

»  Mr,  Blakk.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee^  chairman  for 
inviting  me  to  come  to  spcalc  on  II.R.  3i7lj  which  is  cited  as  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Act  of  1975. 

,  I  am  Elias  Blake,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Institute  for  Services  to 
EduartJun,  a  nunprufit  rebeaich  and  development  organization  with 
thp  pruhary  nu&biuu  e.\panding  educational  oppoilunities  for  black 
Aihericans  and  other  disadvantaged  groups, 

I  speak  as  an  individual,  my  views  are  my  own,  out  of  my  own 
expeneiice.  ^ly  perbpective  is  very  muclf  ser\  ed'  by  my  experience 
which  \i3  a  low -income  college  going  group  that  few  others  deal  with 
in  truly  large  numbers.  " 

.  Ilpwcver,  as  such,  one  is  dealing  with  basic  issues  relating  to 
equalizing  cducatloxial  opportimity.  This  issue,  for  me,  then  whether 
the  new  x^roposalb  would  better  serve  the.  goal  of  cqualizuig  educa- 
tional opportunity  plus  secondary  education. 

It  seenied  that  tlie  educational  amendment  in"  1972  had  a  primary 
goal  of  three  educatiou  grants  were  college  work  studjT  and  national, 
dirtct  loans  and  they  were  to  advance  equal  cdueatiqual  opportunity* 

The  Higher  Education  Act.  of  1965  under  title  I\^,  student  assist- 
j^nce,  the  purpose  of  the  educational  opportunity  grants  was  to 
make  higher  ^educution  available  to  qualified  high  school  graduates- 
of  exceptional  financial  needj  who  for  lack  of  financial  means  of  their 
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o\yn  or  tlielr  families  would  be  unable  to  obtain  such  benefits  without 
such  aid. 

The  college  work  study  program  explicitly  stated  it  was  to  pro- 
mote the  part-time  employment  of  students,  particularly  students 
from  low*:Jncomc  fa'mibes. 

^  The  Skte  aJlptment  fprjnulas  built  ii^  tl^at  one-third  of  thp  alloca; 
tion  was  to  be  based  oh  the  number  of  children  under  18  living 
in  families  with'^au  income  under  $3,QQD. 

In  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  and  in  the  same  sections, 
it  is  only  stated  that  the  piirpose  is  to  make  available  the  benefits 
of  postsecondary  education  to  qualified  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  educ^|ion.  This  applied  clearly  to  the  new  basic  opportunity 
grants.  .  ' 

^ .  The  supplemental  educational^  opportunity  grants  maintained  the 
language  on  breaking  down  financial  barriers.  In  the  work-stud,^ 
program  the  language  giving  a  preference  to  tl^e  low-income  stu- 
dents  was  stnick  from  tne  bill  and  replaced  with  exceptional  finan- 
cial ne^d  as  a  criterion. 

In  1975  multiple  goals  seem  to  be  being  pursued  in  the  new  student 
assistance  legislation  by  a  variety  of  groups.  The  major  goals 
seem  to  bo.»to  develop  a  financial  assistance  program  which  will 
assist  in  the  following.  .    *  ' 

Universal  accTess,  that  is,  stimulate  a  higher  education  system 
thai  gives  unive^saj  access  to  all  its  citizens,  particularly  in Jow-  and 
no-cost  institutions  with  Federal  assistance. 

The  removal  6£  the  50-percent  ceiling  in  terras  of  the  basic  oppor- 
.    '  tunity  grants  moves  in  this  dit?ctibn  because  of  the  $600  ,Qeiling 
but  the  removal  of /the  ceiling  is  a  good  provision. 

I  would  just  hope  that  the  amoimt  of  money  that  allows  could  be 
rjJjsed  to  a  much  nigher  level.     "  > 

Mr.  OUaiUv  Mr.  Blake,  could  I  interrupt  for  just  a  moment?  The 
bill  says  that  tlia  ceiling  should  be  $600  or  the  maximum  grant  under 
the  program  in  the  previous  year,^whichever  is  the  higher. 

^^  e  put  $600  and  just  in  case,  through  some  crazy  inixup,  the 
maximum  grant  the  year  before  were  less  than  $600,  the  new  maxi- 
mum would  be  $600  but  we  anticipate  and  QE  is  now  saying  that 
the  maximum  grant  feomihg  in  will  be  ^1,050  and  that  will  be  the^ 
ceiling,  ^ 

Tlien  we  will  take  but  the  half -cost  limitation. 

Mr.  Bl/\ke.  I  think  that  would  be  very  important;  by  ^ust  look- 
ing at  some  of  thejprellminary  indications,  it  appears  that  significant 
numbers  of  low-income  students  who  have  these  grants  neces- 
sarily ate  already  much  in  advance  of  $600  and  in  many  instances 
are  in  the  thousand-dollar-plus  range^because  of  the  extreme  lowness 
of  theip/incomQ. 

Universal  access,  it  should  be  jpointed  out,  may  or  miiy  not  promote 
equalizffiig  of  oppprfcunity.  It  could  well  expand  the  numbers  from 
the  traditional  clientele  and  make  it  more  diSicul't  for  low-income 
groups] to  ^et  in.  • 

Another  goal  might  be  sybsidy  or  relief  to  the  traditional  clientele 
of  higljier  education.  The  median  income  of  th^  families  of  incoming 
f  reshmen  was  $14,374  according  to  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion's-1074.  survey^ 
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Kising  college  costs  plus  rising  cost  of  living  places  them  under 
greater  strain.  Particularly  tliose  in  the  $10,000  to  $22,000  income 
ran^e  which  is  the  middle  50  percent  of  the  range  of  college-going 
fresninen's  families.     ^  ,  ^  * 

The  relief  may  well  give  them  a  greater  choice  in  terms  of  costs 
of  institutions' tna;^  mav  attend. 

The  tliird  goal  h  oi  ccarse  equalizing  educational  opportunity. 
Some  significant  progress  has  been  made  toward  equalizmg  oppor- 
.  .  tmiity,  Dut  black  Americans,  other ,  minorities,  and  low-income 
groups  still  need  major  assistance  or  their  ^ains  will  bo  wiped 
out  or  their  momentum  stopped  at  the  currcrit  levels. 

In  1973,  65  percent  of  black  American  families  are  below  $1P;OPO 
and  22  percent  of  all  families.  That  is  the  lowest  quarter  of  .families 
with  children  entering  college.  The  issue  is  getting  into  the  system 
at  all  or  in  a  way  that  makes  survival  fpasiwe. 

Withont  question,  the  student  assistance  programs  have  been  a 
majoT^orce  in  a  pre-19Y2  form,  in  support  much  of  what  I  haVe 
gcen  in  terms  of  progress  for  black  Americans. 

The  combined  programs  in  the  1972  amendments  may  or  may  net 
be  as  effective  due  to  some  of  the  factors  I  \nli  discuss  and  this 
jni<rht  include  the  1975  amendments  also. 

The  major  problem  in  the  assistance  programs  which  arc  of 
most  use  in  equalizing  educatipnal  opportunity  is  that  now  they  are 
clearly  vulnerable  to  heavy  use  by  jiew  populations  not  before 
eligible  for  them;  part-time  students;' students  with  incomes  in 
'  higher  ranges,  proprietary  school  students. 

+i  I  am  referring ^0  basic  opportunity  grants;  supplemental  educa- 
/  tion  opportunity  grants;  and  college  work-study.  The  next  most 
^    useful  program  is  the  direct  loan  program. 

The  1976-  bill  must  then  make  clear,  whether  it  is  the  explicit 
intent  of  Congress  to  move  away  from  eq^ualizing  opportunity  as  the 
primary  goal  of  the  legislation  toward  multiple  goafs  of  which  equal- 
izing opportunity  is  one  among  many  and  no  longer  tfie  primary^ 
one. 

This  is  an  issue  of  public  policy  that,  despite  the  risk  tx)  those 
who  are  most  affected,  it  must  be  fully  debated  and  then  decfded. 
(jnjie  £hen  done,  the  new  goals  or  purposes  should  be  stated  and*^ 
*    e-tplicitly  as  the  old  ones^  were  in  1965.  ^  ? 

Let  me  indicate  from  just  one  stibsector  what  the  old  programs 
have  meant.  I  am  certain  that  it  has  meant  similar  things  in -urban 
low-income  concentrations  of  whites  or  in  Appalachia  or  southern 
rural  areas.        /        .  .         .  '     -  . 

I  sny  that  bacause  groups  with  similar  income  traits  are  also  , 
in  those  area$  and  80  percent  of  the  funds  in  these  programs  have 
generally  gone  to  nonminprity  groujbs. 

From  1965  to  1974,^  the  htst(5rically  black  colleges  which  enroll 
the  largest  concentrations  of  low-income  students  and  I  use  them 
ia  an  illustrative  sense,  expanded  from  the  annual  production  of 
sion. 

15,700  to  25,000  baccalaureate  degree  holders— a  60-percent  expan- 
Abmit  190,000  trained  blacks  have  gone  into  the  American  econ- 
omy out  of  fanalies  with,  an  average  income  of  about  $4,000  for 
entering  f res^iman  and  $5,500  for  graduating  seniors. 


year  in  Ji^nconie.  With  substantial  assistance  maybe  lialf  of  these  stu- 
dents would  not  have  eitlier  entered  college  or  completed  |t. 

AVe  can  expect  similar  devastating  effects  if  rather  than  serving  the 
multiple  goalsj  one  is  served  and  not  the  others. 
.  Several  recommendations  are  therefore  put  forward. 
^    One :  l^hat  the  equal  opportunity  goals  be  put  back  into  the 
legislation  sq  the  debate  can  be  joined  on  tli^  pi'imary  goal  of 
student  assistance;* 

Two:  If  the  pool  of  money  is  not  expanded  rapidly  beyond  $1.8 
billlon'some  portions  of  the  bill. earmarked  for  equalizing  the  oppor- 
tunity and  protected  fioia  use  by  the  traditional  <;lienteie  of  lagher 
-education.  »' 

Three:  Either  ftU  or  major  parts  of  the  grant  programs  and  work-^ 
study  programs  be  set  aside  for  targeting  oh  low  income  students. 

Four:  The  older  programs^  based  in  institutions^  not  be  phased 
do\xiirtJr'^  before  1980,  Particularly  should  be  included  the  direct 
Joan,  progrnte. 

Further,  sohie  attention  should  be  paiu  to  identifying  those  insti- 
tutiuiia  whlcji  are  jpiinmrily  serving  low-income  and  minority  group  ir 
populations  and  giving  them  special  preference  in  their  levels  of 
.  funding  for  student  assistance.  There  may  be  as  many  as  200  to  250 
Such "2-  and  4-year  institutions.  * 

Five:  Xo  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
identify  exceptional  accidemic  talent  in  needy  groups.  As  long  as  the  - 
actual  discrinunaticn  by  race,  for  example,  continues,  the  dispro- 
.  portionate  screening  out  of  .blacks  will  continue. 

Sj^cial  tests  cannot  o\ercome  the  fundamental  problem  of  con- 
tinumg  racism  in  American  life. 

Finally,  it  is  my  view  that  within  the  resources  projected  more 
than  one  fjoal  in  ^student  assistance  cannqt  be  served.  Blacks  and 
otlier  low-income  groups  will  be  squeezed  out  in  the  competition  for 
help  by  more  aftluent,  more  sophisticated  groups, 

IVith.  tlie  resources  available,  one  may  get  an  expanded  flow  into 
higher  education,  but  not  a  different  mix  of  students  in  terms  of 
'  income  and*  race. 

Tlic  question  for  most  blacks  is  to  go  or  not  to  go  to  school  as 
is  the  case  with  other  low-income  groups.  It  is  not  a  matter  oi  relief 
from  too  great  a  sacrifice  in  indebtedness  or  a  matter  of  some  help 
to  add  to  a  significant  but  inadequ^ite  pool  of  family  resources. 

It  is  rather  a  (juestion  of  staying  home  and  looking  for  work  even  ^ 
after  being  admitted  to  college.  Siirveys  among  black  colleges  con- 
sistently show  that  70  percent  of  those  who  are  admitted  and  never 
'np])QaiV  clo  so  for  financial  reason.  / 

Without  a  pattern  of  legislation  that  protects  resources  for  the 
^oal  of  equalizing  opportunities,  they  will  be  lost  to  the  pressures 
from  liij^her  Income  groups  caught  in  the  inflationary  spirals. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  statement  but  in  reviewing  the  statement, 
T  felt  it  did  not  really  portray  my  true  feelings  about  the.  relation- 
ship between  this  bill  and  l>lack  aspirations  of  higher  education, 
so  T  would  like  for  you  to  bear  with  me  for  just  a  few  minutes 
.while  I  try  to  put  those  into  words. 
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Tlicy  are  pilinaiUy  the  legiblatlve  recommendations  and  impor- 
tant tilings  about  thib  legislation.  This  is  a  very  perilous  period  for 
.  black  ximericans  in  higher  education  and  I  mil  share  with  you  my 
perspective  of  it;  ^       "  . 

In  high  schools,  avo  see  a  national  pattern  of  disproportionate 
suspensions  of  black  >ouths  with  most  of  them  young  males. 

This  is  coupled  with  the  astounding  high  unemplayment  among 
black  teenagers  noted  at  il  percent  in  the  last  month.  Some  of  these 
will  go  to.  college  if  funds  are  available  and  they  ought  to  go  to 
college  since  we  ave  still  underrepresented. 

In  the  graduate  and  professional  schools,  the  Defunis  type  casos 
are  threatening  to  lock  liiatorical  inequities  in  place  by  using  defi- 
nitions of  qualificatiou  which  have  been  known  for  20  years  to  ho 
discriminatory  by  race.  I  speak  of  the'  so-called  admissions  '>f 
Qualifying  tests* 

Essentially,  only  a  small  trickle  of  blacks  will  get  in  until  possibly 
the  late  IDSb'S,  assuming  public  education  for  blacks  improves.  A\  e 
will  he  told  we  are  ixot  qualified. 

A  personal  note*  I  was  not  qualified  f8r  graduate  school  at  the 
Univci-sity  of  Illinois  according  to  both^tests  I' took.  I  made  an 
.   average  scuic  un  one  and  scored  on:.tlie  15th  percentile  on  the  other. 

One  was  the  graduate  record  Specialized  test  in  education  and 
ps>C;holog\,  the  other  was  the  Mllkr  (inalogies  test.  Confronted  with 
the  logic  of  "DeFuniS;  I  would  not  be  here  today. 

In  the  colleges,  it  is  difficult  to  kijow  what  the  enrollment  means; 
IJow  many  we  are  lobing  we  do  not  know.  Some  pi-eliminary  indica- 
tions are  that  the  losses/may  be  great. 

If  so,  the  flow  of  increasing  enrollments  muSt  go  on  or  those  who 
finish  will  be  smaller  in  number  compared  to  those  who  entered. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the  day-to-day  experience  of  blacks  in 
schools  and  coUeges,  the  ccn;sus  data  on  a  19  percent  jump  are  simply 
'  disbelieved.  .  •  ^ 

We  know  that  the  community  colleges  have  laige  noncompletion 
rates  for  thoir  traditional  populations  and  that  less  than  one^in  five 
who  enter  them  ever  achieve  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Blades  nftcd  three  times  their  current  number  of  baccalaureates 
just  to  coii/c  even.  In  fact,  the  gap  between  college  educated  blacks 
and  whitesl  widened  in  the  last  decade.  *  .  ^ 

In  the  iikiJliictual  community,  black  ability  and  genetic  quality 
are  now,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  being  debated.  An  entire  issue 
of  the  elementary  .bchool  principal  is  being  devoted  to  a  defeubc  of 
black  intelligence  and  a  counterattack  on  thotio  who  persist  in  using 
'the  tests  badly. 

In  tlic  South  there  is  iear  that  the  devastation  of  discriminatory 
desegregation  jjollcles  which.literally  wiped  out  black  educational 
leadership  in  tlio  secondary  school  level  in  the  last  decade^,  will  bo 
repeated  in  higher  education  under  Adanis  v.  Richardson^  thereby 
wrecking  the  cornerstone  of  J|:hc  flow  of  black- trained  manpower  ]that 
exists  in  the  historically  black  but  now  integrated  colleges. 

It  appears  their  suostantial  desegregation  is  not  enough  and 
jnore^  must  be  done.  Whatever  is  done  caimot  damage  the  flow,  of 
(J  training  manpower  on  which  this  Nation  depends. 
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Yes,  ther^  has  beon  progress,  it  is  good  Ut  il  is  fragile.  Tliere 
has  been  an  advanco  but  it  is  not  internally  strong  or  consistent. 
We  are  at  a  watershed  Tvhere  we"^o  forward  or  we  stand 'Stili.  io 
stand  still  is  to' retrogress.        t  .  '    ,    "  i.  * 

the  importance  ola  continuing  and  unequivocal  commitment  to 
equalizing  educational  opportunity  in  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Act 
of        cannafc  be  overestimated.  '  i      .  -i? 

It  literally  means  the  educational  future  of  black  ximericahs  will 
he  hangmg  on  the  outcome  of  the  debate  I  have  proposed.  I  know 
the  intent  and  goodwill  is  there;  it  must  bvj  expressed  ih  le^slative 
proposals  and  lihancial.resoui-ces.  '  ,     v-i.    -r  i. 

As  it  has  helped  large  groups  of  Americans,  mostly  white,  it  has 
carried  bur  aspirations  along  with  it.  I  fear  that  at  the  time  we 
need  that  continued,  support  the  most,  it  will  be  cUt  fi'om  under 
us  and  that  will  be  a  national  setback  we  can  ill  afford. 

Thank  you.  ,    .   ^-i  i. 

Mr*  O'HAltA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Blake.  J  take  it  thi\t 
if  vou  had  to  set  for  the  priority  of  goals  of  the  legislation,  you 
would  be  more  interested  in  iiicreasing  the  proportion  of  black  and 
low-inconie  students  in  higher  education  than  in  increasing  the 
total  number  of  students  in  higher  education,  even  though  tjiat  may 
mean  a  large  increase  in  blaclc  and  low  income,  as  well  as  other 
studelitS?  / 

Mr.  Blake.  I  think  if  the  second  comi>q3ition  would  work  out^ 
I  \vould  have  no  problems  with  it.  That  ii  within  the  confines  of 
the  general  increase  wliich  is  what  we  have  had  in  the  kst  5  to  7 
years,  a  general  increase.  Blacks  have  gone  along  with  that. 

However,  that  been  because  one  of  the  student  assistance  pro- 
grams that  existed  which  gave  some  substance  to  the  ability  of 
blacks  to  share  in  that  general  increase.  I  txin  not  certain  without 
some  special  attention,  that  low4^come  students  will  not  necessarily 
share  in  the  general  increase,  f     ?     .  * 

For  example,  the  fantastic  increases  in  higher  education  that  have 
occurred  from  World  War  11  up  until  now  really  hlights  and  low- 
income  people  did  not  very  much  5hare  in  that  until  the  middle  of 
the  IDC'O's  interestingly  enough,  after  the  development  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  kno^v  the  dramatic  increases  we  have  seen  in  black  enrollment  and 
they  have  ahiiosjt  puiallcled  from  the  .period  of  the  beginning  of  the 
higher  education  amendments  and  so  on. 

I  am  saving  that  1  would  want  to  make  certain  that  the  legislation 
is  drawn  in  a  way  so  that  in  the  Pool  of  limited  resources,  there 
are  some  resources  there  that  \voula  help  to  continue  the  kind  of 
movement  that  we  have  seen,  and  as  "the  bill  has  at  least  been 
opened  up.  That  is,  at  least,  my  perception;  to  a  larger  range  of 
gi'oiips.  '  ^ 

The  resource  pool  has  not  been  significantly  expanded  so  that 
I  feel  in  a  competition  for  those  limited  resources,  the  low-income 

f roups  are  going  16  he  the  ones  that  would  be  forced  out  in 
isproppftionate  numbers. 

Mr.  O'lLvRA.  But  list  us  assume  a  precision  in  meeting  legislative 
goals  that  peihaps  does  not*  exist  ana  then  given  your  choice  of  ex- 
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bjr  as  muth  is  m  first  sk^Jgy  but  yUj^^ 

the -tniaifcioaalgrongs-that  have  teen^^  anyfeKing  m 

TTftWftver  I  do  not  perceive. and  this  is  niy^piniQn, 

for  some  of  them.^ey 

eht  ffonl  what  m^ny  0i=them-nlay  ;have  like^^^^^  ^  ^ 

Howrfv'er  I  think  >thfey  will  continue  to. go  on  to  pollcge.  4  ^?  ""V 

that  is,  the  setting  up  of  other  goals,  including,  a  goal  of  universal 
""'pShaps  we  differ  iii  that  regard.  My  llfce^rnS 

of  Wg5r'^«cJtiS,'^hich\i^^^^^  g^i 
versKcesS  ^steml  even  tha*  sjrstehi  «<^f  ,t  eS  oppo? 
with  the- problem  of  say,  minonwes  in  f^rms  of  their  eqtfftl  oppor. 

*"tSv-  had  to  deveV  a-  si>ecial  apptoach  to  begin  to  s^Wate 

minoriS^^^^^  ^^trS  teTi?  SVk 

an  institution  where  everyone  can  go  in  teriflS  of  theitf  networK 

«-f  AVPnts-  the  incomfe  levelp  \frhich  are  dramatically  different-l 
^nStuttuBt"r^aphi4^^^^ 
.  college^going.  populatiofi-  is.  like  and-  what  the  .iioome  icv,,is,  lor 
ftxiimole,  of  black  Americans^are  like. 

ThfrSore'  tli'B  iiicome  ditferences  Are  just  so  shaW,  like^lOO- 
pe?c^fafdSrence,in^^^ 

KSli  and-  the  traditional  cliehtete  including  all  ^oups,  black 

*^^pSu&  of  that,  Tou  Med  to  haVe'  some  pattern^  of  special-  help. 
I  aScSgi  %Uai«st  dll.  of  those  goalsl  If  were  enW^ 
mohev  to  nuraueWf  those  gwtls  sdmultaneoasly,  thto  I  donofe  think 
riS  wouK  a^aW  proftem*  but  within  ^e  kmd  of  pool-  that 
S  a^l- talking  abSiTUc»lly  I  am-arguing  th^t  if  w.J>are-goingto 
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stay  witlnn  that  500!^  that  one  try  to  at  least  put  something  in  a 
legislation  that  would  make  certain  that  at  least  soma  support  would 
continue  for  the  ec^ualizing  of  educational  opportunity  while  the 
■  i^gislntion  help^  out  aU  of  these  other  problems. 

Mr.  0'H<\R.v.  The  Congresswomah  from  New  York? 
fi&s.,Giiisnopr.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Blake,  tlie  univereality 
of  the  approach  in  fliis  piece  of  legislation  actually  would  open  up 
tUf*  cioop  to  aU  students  in  this  country.  Perhaps,  as  vou  have  said, 
we  need  to  be  tlunking  more  in  terms  of  the  universality  oi-manv 
.  things  m  this  democracy.     -  ■   j    .-^  j 

However,'  given  the  pragmatic  reality  of  todays  financial  re- 
sonrcos,  tliore  are  still  elements  in  the  population  that  have  to  , 
bo  given  special  consideratioH  because  of  historical  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  had  absolutely  no  control. 

iJjc  Hi^^her  Education  Act  of  1975,  as  stated  here,  says  it  was 
.  to^make  K.ghcr  education  available  to  qualified  high  school  stu- 
^?";t  •  '^'^''^n^tJon'il  financial  needj  who  for  lack  of  financial  means, 
nI.S?''  V  families,  would  be  unable  to  obtain  sucl^ 
oerients  \yithout  such  aid."   

The  college  worir-study  program  specifically  stated,  "it  was  to 
pronr»ote  the  part-time  employment- of  students,  particularly  students 
froiiv.  low-income  families."  '  ^ 

We  Tjotica  that  within  tliis  universal  approacli,  the  college  work- 
study  program  now  will  be  open  to  all  students.  Currently,  of 
coui-se,  only  the  needy  are  eligible. 

We  alsoxrecomize  that  the  SEOG  grants  which  wero  awarded  on 
pc  basis  of  need  to  students  getting  BOG  grants  will  now  bo  clian'red 
to  merit.  .  >..  = 

This  concer'ably, could  also  help, to  chahge  the  cxjst.of  education 
for  u  student  who  is  going  to  Pnnwton  or  Harvard  from  a  family 
■wAo  does  not  have  the  assets  as  such  to  continue  tliis  education. 
'  f  ir^^^'lu-    °*  ^^^T^Ss,  it  would  seem  to  mo  what  you  avo 

telling  this  committee  is  that  we  havt  to  recoimize.  whethnr  wp. 
want  to  or  not,  tliat  the  thrust  seems  no  longer  "to  bo  "toward  the 
«lualizatioiJ  of  educational  opportunity  for  poor  students.  Tjic 
tlirust  IS  now  moving  in  the  du-ection  of  a  kind  of  nniversalitv  of 
opportunities  for  all. 

Are  you  therefore  tn-ing  to  tell  us  that  tht  legislation  in  terms 
^ Vr  1?1^^P*^^°  definitely  moves  away  from  the  1905  act? 

Mr.  Blake.  This  appoai-s  to  bo  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make, 
but  no  where  does  the  education  explicitly  say  that,  no' wlfcro  does  it 
explicitly  say  tJuit  it  is  moving  away  from  that. 

It  seems  to  be-in  a  series. of  changes.  Qm  can  easily  draw  tliat 
inference.  What  it  does  do  is  to  open  up  the  kinds  o'f  population 
wlucli  can- benefit  from  the  legislation.' In  that  i-cspect^t  docs 

.  SfiiSJiTflw  ^^^^^^^ 

■vLT  ^TT  ^''V^f"  ^  inonev  for  that.  . 

rou  cannot 'do  .what  the  older  approadi  was  doing  and  add  Uieso 
^nln^l  if  r  '""^''^.f  s.amo  noof  of  money.  I  nm  j^ist  saying  what 
wouJd  bo  m  competition  for  tjioso  resources  by  all  of  those  l^-oups. 
You  would  probably  not  .get  as  uiavere«l  a  benefit  from  tE  * 
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limited  pool  of  rcsonrccs  as  one  might  like.  After  a  period  of  timcv 
one  might  look  back  and  sco  that  essentially  rather  than  equal  zp 
an  opportunity,  that  whatever  progress  ^as  been  made,  it  was  really 
kind  of  standing  stni.  , .    , "  ,  * 

ItHWftsAjkc  tlio  front  row  and  back  iw  annlogj-  of  everj'one  moving 
but  the  gitps  remain  the  same  for  a  very  long  time  and  for  tlio 

.^"mS  Cnisnoi.M.  One  other  question.  tTnder  the  current  laWj^ eligi- 
bility for  a  BOG  grant  was  based  on  family  income  plus  assets. 

With  the  elimuiatiou  of  assets  under  the  legislation  wo  are  now 
discussing,  what  would  happen  to  access  of  lower  mcomd  students 

to  these  BOG-  "runts?  xi.    t  i  „tJ 

ifr.  BLMiE.  In  looking  at  tJio  income  distributions  that  x  look 
at,  assets  in  terms  of  impact  on  the  need  analysis  for  "low  income 
students  is  not  really  a  very  important  factor.  , 

A  inajoritv  of  the  kinds  of  income  distributions  and  the  majority 
of  tlic  income  distributions  that  I  look,  putting  everything  toj^thprs 
then?  is  simplv  not  uiough  money  incomaia  mbst  instances  for  tlie 
families  to  even  .stay  very  high  on  the  need  analysis  scale. 

Usually  witli  flhutcvcr  they  have,  they  can  come  up  witli  contTibu- 
tions  that  are  usually  not  in  excess  of  $500  accordmg  to  the  old 
svstoin. 

*  The  "asset  niiivstlon,  I  think^  runs  to  the  business  of  relief  to  groups 
Viith  Jjiirher  income.  It  gives  them  more  relief  in  tenns  of  the  cost  of 
colle;;e  '^oIjijj:  tliaa-  it  does  Iho  kind  of  low  income  population  that  I 
am  talking  about.  .  ,    r  i.-^- 

In  other  words,  T  tliink  it  itensifies  the  kind  of  competition  for 
funds  that  UiOfC  groups  will  bo  eli^ble  and  they  can  go  after 
tho  funds  to  lieln.support  the  education  of  their  children.  ^ 

However,  tlie  iiJv  income  people  \YOuld  be  compctmg  rvitJi  thosd 
expanded  grouj>?.  I  tliink  Uiat  would  bo  the  basic  impact,  tlioufjli 
I  ^Yould  not  ws^it  to  go  beyond  that  because  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
that  kind  of  financial  analysis.  ^      ,  ]  v 

1  am  just  simplv  saving  that  the  low  income  groups,  whetlier 
or  jiot  the  a^i  thing  is  in  there,  is  not  rcoJly  a  terribly  important 
characteristic  because  they  tend  not  to  have  cnougli  assets  to  say 
increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of  aid.  ^  1  ,  ^ 

If  it  is  cnmrantecd  in  that  effect,  tliey  are  gom^  to  nded  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  aid  whether  or  not  that  is  in  tJie  legislivtion. 

}^lv^.  CnisHouM.  One  final  question.  Currently  low  cost  loans  can 
be  secured  bv  going  directly  to  the  college  or  tho  university,  Mr. 
crriaias  bill  would  diminato  college-based  loans,  thus  putting 
nian>  frtmllicH  ot  6tudent^>  in  the  position  of  going  to  banks  or  other 
commercial  lenders*  . 

All  of  us  aro  cognizant  of  the.  fact  that  low-income  groups  have 
difiiculty  getting  an\  kind  of  financial  support  tram  commercial 
lenders* because  of  all  tho  factors  that  we  know  so  well. 

It  is  ven-  difficult  for  these  indinduals  to  secure  loans.  What 
effect,  from*  where  yuu  sit,  do  you  tliink  this  change  would  have  on 
the  entiro  loan  program?  ,   ^  ^  . 

iln  Br-^UvE*  Thero  has  always  been  a  reluctance  on  the  ^art  ox 
si^lficnnt  numbers  of  low  income  students  to  use  tho  low  income 


pro^ains^  even  within  the  iusUtutloa  und  a  greater  relpctixuce  to  go 
outaidp  to  jfch«>  gu$r»iit^cd  progtiams. 

Hoyv^m,  t^Jdire^^t  jwjgram  whicli  flows  iirough  the  insti- 
tution has  in  i^ntl  anali;sis,  I  think,  been  absolutolj  xisscnti^  in 
*«<5pi!^  low  iopom  jstudcivts  in-  school 

By  Mnd  largfi,  in  the  jnatitwtioxis  that  I  am  faioiliar  mth,  tjie 
loans'aro  fO^nys  considered  thci  aid  last  resort  That  is,  onoJoolcs 
tt  work-etudyj  th^  tradi&HiEl  BOG  which  aro  iupplementnl  educa- 
tion ppppriuwty  ^jrwte  nnd  then  State  prc^grams  a^d  then  what- 
ever tht  overhead  is  that  is  left,  that  is  put  ^  Jowjs, 
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you  will  Jind  most  of  us  stUI  stror^y  pupbort  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. Bwicaljy,  for  s^me  kinds  of  iiistitations,  the  stndi^  are 
^  clearly  identified  with  bein^  sympathetic  with  their  aspirations,  jlifco 
aojtne  oi  the  S^year  cominanity  coile^  in  the  cities, 

Characteristically  students  show  up  in  Sc3)tcraber  at  those  insti- 
tutions without  an  ado<tuate  package  of  fiiiancial  aid.  Ttey  come 
out  of  a  certain  kind  of  faith  tuat  once  there,  they  will  be  able  to  find 
work  and  pay  their  bills  and^go  on  through  college. 

So  what  one  finds^  is  an  institution  hkving  to  spend  si^^ficant 
amounts  of  time  iiOBeptcmher  working  wmi  students  who  havo 
already  come  to  trj-^to  put  together  ^n  aid  package  so  that  they 
can  stay  in  college. 

^  ti  the  loaij  program  is  all  outside  of  the  insUtuticms  or  if  ill  die 
aid  program^  are  outside  pf  tlio  institutions,  Uicn  we  would  see  tliat 
OS  being  a  bad  kind  of  mix.  Some  ^dd  stay  outside  but  ^mo  sljould 
clearly  still  hS  in  tlfc  institutions.  j  , 

These  low  income  students  do  not  ^ove  neatly  intq  the  full  obli- 
an^  spring  application  gpptuval  or  rejection  and  then  getting 
in  nil  tho  paper  work  and  then  ap^r.  \ 

However,  the  pattern  in  injititutions  which  ^rve  largo  numbers  of 
low  income  students.^  is  tliat  .pfucess  eontmucs  rij^jt  up  to  tlie 
time  the  school  opeub  m  September,  and  the  ^tu^enU  an>  still  coming 
iru      '    '  \  \ 

In  fact,  some  even  appear  with  tlio  application  forhis  In  their 
hands  when  the  doors  open  in  Aujrust  and  September.  When  a 
school  has  nothing  to  dc  with  tJmt  kind  of  influx  of  students,  it  is 
a  significant  ^disadvantage.  \  .  ^ 

In  any  program,  some  of  those  students  will  bring  some  aid  with 
•them  but  they  would  certainly  not  bring  enough  to  pay  their  bills 
so  the  dir^  loan  program,  in  that  context,  that  flows  through  on 
institution  is  an  important  pn^ram. 

Basically,  I  guess  what  I  am  Isaying.  in  short,  Js  that  all  the 
programs  have  w^Drkcd  well,  and  they  have  achieved  trcmendmis 
gains  one  would  like  to  hedge  tliis  bet  as  wc  move  Mo  tliis  new 
world  and  Jceep  the  programs  until  we  are  certain  that  actuallv.the 
new  approaches  will  do  as  well 

Jfes.  Gnisnor^K.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Sir.  O'Hatlv.  Sfr.  Blake,  would  you  say  that  the  amendments  to 
tho  SEOG  program  proposed  by        3-171  converted  from  a  need 
^^^pfised  program  to  a  merit  based  program  1 
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i/r.  BiAKF^  Yes,  I  woiiUi  ^8  t  said,  I  do  not  feci  tliat  a  piece  of 
FttdecAl  legislation  should  get  into  th»fi  area  because  I  think  it  is 
a  kitid  of  qnagmii*e. 

Mr,  O^IIaiia.  Do  yqxi  think  it  wj\s  a  drafting  error  that  in  order  to 
qualify  for  ouc  of  tijese  SEOG^s,  has  to  bu  eliglLle  for  a  basic 
edricationiU  opportimifey  then?*  • 
;Mr.  Blake.  I  am  not  certain  T  am  following  yoir. 
Sir.  OUaha.  Ar^^you  aware  of  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  mialih*  for 
an  SEOG,  H.H.  3171  expressly  requires  you  have  to  qnalrfy  lor  a 
basic  educational  opf)ottunity  granti  '  \ 

i^fr.  Bi^KB.  Yes.  It  was  my  understanding  that  there  hi  an  intteiit 
.  lo  try  to  identify  certain  categories  of  students  and  that  to  then 
af>ply  X  merit  test  tortliose. 

Sir.  O^HAJtA.  Do  you  think  tlferc  arc  people  who  qualiify  for  basic 
educational  opportunity  grants  undei  the  present  sJicdoIcs  who 
aronotrieejlyf  ' 

Mr.  Bj^kr,  I  would  think  tlm  majoritj  of  them  would  be  needy, 
yes,  given  the  tu^xiflations  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  CHaiwi,  Theii  how  can  you  say  the  pit)pqs^  SEOG  woul4 
not  be  based  on  ncedt  /  / 

Mr.  Br^KR,  Btjcause  the  legislation  does  not  espressly  put  forward 
the  kind  of  language  that  ll:^  old  legisktiun  did  but  it  would  be 
basfd  on  need,  but  need  ap  defined  in  a  much  broader  contc:rt. 

It  seems  to  dep^na  on  the  amount  of  resonrces^thot  one  has,  the 
number  of  Juldrcn  that  one  has  in  college  antl  oUiet  kinds  of' 
factors,  or  that  one  looks  atihe  efyectivc  tncoi^re. 

The  need  could  very  wel|  be  defined.  If  a  family  L  makmg  even 
say  $20,000  a  year  and  they^  hare  two  children  In  collugCj  whi A  co^t 
$4\QQiO  each  to  atfeiMlr and  gi?en  th6  way  their  assets  vtorked  ouU  that 
family  ^wonld  have  extreme  difficulty*  in  drying  to  snpport  those 
students  in  college,  thcrefoi^,  they  would  be  eligible  fut  these  pro 
grnrris  as^  I  tinu^fsfaiihu  iw  •  *       ,  * 

ilr.  GIIara.  Mr,  Blake^  as^  A  matter  of.  fact;^  to  qualify  for  an 
SEOG,  under  pr«eni  law,  yon  can  have  a  higber  income  than 
yoti  wonJd  be  required  to  Iwnc  to  qualify  for  an  8E00  imdcr 

In  other  words^  instead  of  taking  uui  the  need  basis*  the  proposfil 
under  H.jR.  3471  would  impo^  a  tighter  need  standard  on  an  SEOG 
recipient  than  pttisently  prevnilsc 

Xdokjipt  know  how  ymv  and  tlm  gcntltnvoman  ffinn  New  York,  in 
the  face  oT  tirat^can  Wke  the  statement  that  H-It  3471  removes 
need  as  a  criteriouTfor  ':^n  SEOG  ^^rnt. 

Jf r.  Blake.  I  was  takiu)r  the  bill  as  a  total  bilh  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  testimony^  thtj  SEOO  docs  maintain  the  €X<jeptional  li 
nnncial  need  language.  The  llOG  does  not  have  laiigiiage  tImC  is  9S 
strung  as  tha|.  The  college  workstudv  dm»9  not  ha*e  language  as 
strong  as  the  SEOO.  ^ 

Mr.  Q1Iah(A4  Btit  in  actual  fact^  the  income  fscbedulcs  that  can  be  ^ 
n^cd  under  SEOG  and  mider  college  «ork  study  aa  mon  gencroiiS  * 
\  than  the  income  schcduk^s  that  faavci*to>bc  used  under  BEOG. 
\    Mr.  Bi-AKii.  More  generous  for  low  in<fomo  families! 
V  Mr.  0'Hail\.  No*  th^  permit  higher  incontc  faniilies  to*  qualify, 
iVgher  Income*  some  families  that  cannot  qiialifv  for  BECK),  ne^cr- 
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Vt^m         liA^i,!?  A  Iu5^  ^Aougli  income  If  j^j^u^vouia^  use  th^^C^S 

Bt^Ef..  I  ajP(i-  aware  of  tlmt  I  am  ifi^tbrtg  a  v^iy  b^ic  gpmt 

',  /Xte4m^e      i|mii^  ^        of  analysis 

iitnwj^j^t^iuti^^  of  ueeU,  T^>at^ippear8  to  be  tri^t^,  in  iome  other ; 
4>ai{^  pJ^tJ^cxJ^^^jtiU       la^Uiat  lTC;»pird,J^  Jf^ic^i  §tick  mucli  clo^qr  to 

I  w^nljJ  U^^^J  the  ap^proa^ji  ;|W)t       drawu  W  slyirply 

^Wa^.I  thliik  x%  Weill  &c  \  en'  Ji%ult  to  3eal  ^4fcU  that  P<>onle  havo 
Iwn   f e^stJmg  wit,h  tliat,pioukia  fer  25  ^eai'b*  T^iey.gfuhedlOjrears 
^  iii^jiiirVIt^^^^  tlicy       cu|jtiu*c  fair  te5?t4  oul^.at  tl\e  I4xiver^ 

of  Cliioag6, 4^hcy  liav.eTnpt       very  ^iiccessf  ul,  that,/ 
,H«>\vevj^tt,i^i  tern^  j>f  a. totality*  I  ara  l>^rj>^  fti«c|i  concetiicd  about 
.  tliV/feit  tintiji;  ^i-^ifsg'  to  bci  an  incteaj^d  competition  for  tlio 

0\k:^X\\v4^^  It  d^tft  Jiot  jsay  that  \^  lucoiuti  groups  taimot  qualify  ^ 
,  itttd'  #11  iipi  quaU^/jfpr  ^vhat  is*in  il^p  bill.  ' 

HoWven  tj^ey  wjjl^lmvc  to,  qualily  or  they  are  qualified,  biit  \x\ 
.tla^iT  qttallfiimjion,  thej  ^>re  lit  competitioxi  \vi|li  a  luuJi  larger  popu- 
^lalion  ql^ifeoplo/     '  * . 

:«\n4,Xhat  t$  tiot  tru'd  of  the  SEOG  tliough. 
.K'^iv.  BuvitfK.  "^o,  it  a  j$6t             '                  .  ^  •  . 
Mfs.  Csgfeiopn^Yil]  you  yiei^,  ^fc  ^hairman?, 
Ommv.  Yes.                           ^  • 
,  mx^  ^^i»pul.sk  Willi  respect  to  the  question  of  merit,  we  are  cug- 
iiiiyint  pi  the  fact -fhai  the  students  to  uhorfl  the  SEOG  i^ill  iSf 
siuWdecl  arg  tJiose;\vho  \^iU  als6  be  in  receipt  of  the  BEOG's 
'dn  Hie  basis^of  ^merit              o                     .  *      '  • 
-  However,  the  key  tlang  hero  k  tue  definition  of  merit.  Suppose  we 
«ttU/.c  j^uth  thibgto  ajy  the  natioriol  merit  scholarship  tvfet  and  i»ome 
'^kl\^:t  baMc  tests  to  determine  merit.  Granted  that  meri{oiiu«s  stu- 
"dHjt^  '  '  —  

titJuo     ^    .  ^ 

f.ii  ^'^j^OG  ^fauubuMu^e  historically  miuo);it;k  students  have  gener- 
ally svuntd  J^*^^<?r  than  tluur  wJnt^;  peers  in, terms  of  the  perccnt^iges 
of  WiTs^uis  vn  these  \vldei>jir«ad  c\aminationi>  uoeJ  to  ditcniiiuc  nn^iit 
i,%!oth  are  il^ed  as  thi^  ba^>i3  for  general  testing  and  mciit^  do  nut 
find,  minoriiy  studertts,  •  ^ 

It  is  not  to  sav  that^students  vvho  are  not  going  to  be  in  receipt  of 
tim  1}0G  Plants  ^vouhl  not  also  be 'eligil4e*for  SEOG.  but  if  is  the 
qiiejstitm  of  the  ^efiiatiuu  of  merit  and  how  art'  j^oiug  to  vstabKsh 
th^sjui'ial.  lifting  that  m>  am  t^^lUng  about  when  w  recogni?.e  that, 
hny  income  students  have  ne^  er  riJtdly  been  a  part  of  that  ejitegory. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear  for  the  record. 

Mr,  O^IIaha*  The  gentlewoman  has  a  perfectly  legitimate  argu-  , 
mm%  on  that  ppint  anc(  I  tliink  tliere  arc  opposing  points  to  that. 

Mt  nbjcctron  wa^  to  the  sugjjestion  llif^  the  pn)posed  SI^OG 
woiM  not,1;e  m^d  based.  It  is  need  based.        ^  \'  * 
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ifr.  BtAKE.  l\  is.  I  did  not  dispute  tliat  point  eitliSr. 

Mr*  O'Hara.  The  gentleman  frofn  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  EsHLEMAX,  ,Tl)ank  yoji^  Mr.  ^Chairman.  Mr.  Blake,  I  first  want 
to  refer  to  page  4  your  testimony,. tJie  fii-st  of  your  recommenda- 
tions that  equal  oppprtunity  bills  be  piilrback.  . 

1  have  no  quf^rel  with  tjiis.  It  is  /perfecfly^ldlr  right.  I  want  to 
jump  up  to  the  end  of  paragraph  1  pn  the  .same  jpago  where  you 
i>ay  that  ^0  percent  of  the  funds  in.iheso  programs — you  are  bpeuK,- 
ing  of  prior  programs— have  gone^  to  nonminority  groups. 

If  the  tlirust  Jiad  been  for  equal  opportunity>.fQr  the  last  ^0  years, 
then  haw  come  a  hl^h  percentage  like  tliat  can  be  ti  true  figure? 

Mr.  Bi^iVKiw  It  is  based-  on  tlie  population  generally.  That  is  if 
,  you  take  numbers  in  terms  *of  luw-income  populaijions  that  the 
niajuritj  of  those  numbcu  are  g9lng  to  be  nonminority,  just  in  the 
nature  of  the  aritlimefcic.  -'^  *     ,    *  ; 

That  is,  if  there  must  be— thete^  must  about  40  mill^ion  whicli 
ii^divate^  the  lo\\e:>t  Income  gei^^entlle,  tjiero  must  bc^ about  iO  million 
Americans  who  fall  in  that  category  of  \\:Jiich  maybe  15  million  o|. 
them  might  be  black  Americans*  ^       '    ,    ;  ./^ 

As  oije  is  dealing  with  equal  opportunity  programs,  like  that  in 
those  kinds  of  numbers,  then  that  is  wherp  the  money  has  to  go 
because  thcie  is  simply  just  not  enough  minority  people  to  use  up 
those  large  amounts.  ^    -  \ 

Mr."  E^iii.hM.v>y.  Then  that  80*  percent  fi^nite  is  noTnecessarily  a 
criticism?         -  ^  / 

Mr.  BtuVivH.  No.  T  am  saying  that  is  an.  incTritability,  bu^t  it  is  an 
inevitability^  in  an>  program  tnat  jqu^e\elop  that  the  majority  of 
the  funds  woukVflow  that  way.  TJici^  ia  no  way  arpund  that. 

Mr,  Esnu;3iAN%  If  optimistically;  we  come  up  with  some  extra 
inoncu  wiiere  would  that  toitra  money  best  help  the  black  student — 
in  TMjG  or  in  work-study?  ,\ 

Mr.  Bi-VKE.  I  would  say  in  the  BGG's  and  tlie  SEOG.  That  would 
be  the  two  aiuas  that  would  conic  aliead  of  work  study.  Work  study 
•  comes  a  hard  ^cojuh;  .       ^  ^ 

In  terms  of  discretionarj'  use.  of  it,  I  thiiik  It  is  veiy^^rimportant 
J:htrt  «:fant  funds  ai:e  used  more  Jieavily  In  the  first  yieai;  oi;  so  and 
then  oiie  plia.->es  in  mure  ujso  ot^ .the  woijk  study  funds  as  oi^e  moves 
further.along.  as  ho  goes  furtlier  in  college.         ^  ,  i  ^ 

Both  the  BEOG  and.  the  SEOG  and  work,  study /tend  to  "be  the 
,  thi^ee  pro^rain^  of  pr^fcrenge  among  the  financial  aid  offices  tivit  I 
am  familnuMvith.  ^  '  ' 

Mr.  EsuLKMAN.  Then, we  should  try  to  distribute  to  each,  in  other  * 
words?  >  ,     ^  .         '        ^  ^.v, 

Mr.  BL.VKK.  Yes.  .  ^  ' 

Mr.  EsHLKMAN. .  If ,  in  this  new  piece  of  legislation,  .we  have  to 
pick  a  pfiiiiaiy,  administrator  of  Federal  student  Ojid,  it  could  fall 
m  one  of  thive  places,  tli   Office  of  Education,  the  States,  or  the  , 
institutions  themselves.      ,  V  ^  .  * 

As -puiaar\*  administrator,"  not  100  percent,  but  as  primary  ad^ 
nihil^initor,  whkh  administrator  would  be  fair  to  the  black  studlents? 
Wikh  would  give  a  better  opportunity^  tp  the  black  sttidei:its? 

Mr.  IJrAKK.  I  think  I  woiud  prefer  'to  ^ee  a  combination— I  am^  ^ 
not  Qcrtain  I  am  going  'to  be  able  to  answer  that  very  ^ell  because . 
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would  like  to  see  a  mix  iix  terms"  of  the  way  the  programs  are 
admimster|d^^^  primary  administrator  becomes  tlie  States, 

I  would  like  to  see  stiU  there  be  a  significant  amount  of  discretion 
funds  still  leit  at  the  Federal  level,  so  that  if  problems  develop 
under-thatkind  of  primal^  administrator,  then  it  could  be  redressed. 
HI  some  iiistance  wilh  some  small  pool  of  discretionary  funds  at  ths 

Federal  lavel.  \    ni  .  -i.      .  :^ 

In  otiier  words,  whether  it  goes  to  the  State  or  ^hether  it  stayed 
*  \t  the  Federal  leyel,  I  wo^ld  argue  very  strongly  that  some  be  held 
,hj»ck.  somi  "administrative  control  be  he^d-back,^  so  that  one  ^can 

deal  'with  any  kind  of  speci/J  situations  that  might  arise. 
Mr/EsniiMAN.  I  am  not  ti7in5  to  omh^arroBS  you,  and  I  do  not 

want  any  institution  named,  but  are  there  |in^tilutioiis  that  are  stiU  . 

discriminatijig?  Is  tht\t  a  high,  percentage?-  /  ^, 

i  realize  that  there  have  to  bo  spme.  Is  that  a  big  factor]  Are  ti^r^ 

institutions  that  are  •  dis.cri^9inatin^^ag^lllst  black  sti^^^ 

enough  to  be  a  factor  in  our  thinking,  that  is  what  I  am  talking 

^^^fr!  Blake*  DiscrLmiiifltjng  against  them  where?        '  ^ 
*  Afr.  EsiiLBMAK.  In  admissions?   .  .  , 

Mr  Blakb.  In  terms  of  the  kinds  of  discrimination  of  keeping 
them  out, on  the  ba^is  of  ^ace,  that  is  a  very  big  factor  now.  It  has 
moved/ as  I  suggested  in.  my  testimony,  to  a  more  subtle  kind  of 
attack  in  wjiich  a  much  more  rigid  use  is  hkely  to  be  made  in  the 
,    ncxt^few  years  of  various  kinds  .bfstaudardiza^-te^tsj^^ 

f or  adjnisj^ip^s-  ^      ' \' '  ' 

Wlif-re  one  could  argue  that  thi^  m  fact     not  discrjuo&inaUon  on 
the  basis  o^  n^ce,  the  tepts  are  instruments  .that  it  is  known  m  tlie 
statistical  sense,  blacks  just '^do.  not  do  very  well  on  tHose  tes^,  You  ' 
need.to.use  aJt^nq.te"yipproaqties.  ♦     ,      *    ,      !  ^ 

Wlxat  genei-ally  Ti^appens  is  tliat  you  need  to  u|e  the  stronger 
system  of  recommcndati6ns  for  people  who  know  ^hat  talents  and^ 
abilities -of  .black  yout^h  an^  depend  more  heavily  on  thos'e  kinda 
of  thmgs  in- ad'aitiah  to  the  tests.    •  '  '    i  • 

That  is  the  way  I  was  able  to  continue  my  career.  Somi^ne  who  _ 
knew  mo*  made  strong  recownendations  in  my  behalf  which  th& 
institution  believed  and  then  allowed  me  to  come  m  to  s^o  what  I 
^    could  do.  ^  *  \*  ' *  1 1  1 

However,  the  traditional  thing  was  someone  says*  you  are  black 
and  you  tannot  conie  in  here,  genpijally  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

iMr..EsHUEMAX.  I  happen  to  rate  motivation  ahead  of  college 
boarcLs  and  anything  else.  In  other  words,  vou  are  saying  the  sariie 
tiling.  If  the  person^has  motivation,  he  wjll  get  through. 

Mi-.  Bi^KE.  And  has  demonstrated  that  he  can  do  school  work 
in  the  past.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  like  that  who  also  do  not  do 
very  well  on  the  standardized  tests. 

:^*fr.  Esinj2>rAX,  Thj\t  is  all.  Thank  you.* 

Mr.  Q'Hajia.  TliQ  gentleman^f  rom  New  York  ?  ^ 

Afr.  Bjaqoi.  In  connection  with  those  tests,  we  "talk  m  terms  of 
black  and  I  would  like  not  to  forget  another  scgmciit  of  our  coin« 
miinity  that  ha.s  a  rekted  problem,  ajithongh  not  as  publicized,  and 
not  as' advocated,  even  though  it  shonld  be. 
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I  am  siire  the.  kntistics  will  indicate  that  those  Americans^  of 
Italian  origin— th^joimger  generation^have  similar  cUfliciilty;  not 
.simply  in  admissiclns,  but  in  higher  education  and  the  professional 

^^at  is  whv  I  am  as  conce^^necl  as  you  are  about  where  these 
moneys  go  at  the  early  stages.  l«Vhat  puzzles  me  are  die  various  terms 
that  seem  to  be  used  interchangeably  or  in  pursuit  of  a  paiticular 
Burbose.  I  am  a  little  confused.*  _:„^,.;f^  • 

*  Foi?  the  record,  I  would  like  to  knpw— when  you  say  mmouty^ 
about  whom  do  you  .speak?  '  .  , 

ifc  BiiAKu.  In  my  own  mind.  I  was  sp^Jjkmg  pnraanly  i^bout 
black  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican  Ai^eneaps,  Indian  Ameri- 
cans. Those*are-the  groups  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  BiAGor.  All  right.  I  recognize  tha^  seems  to  be  the  common 
acceptance  of  the  t6rm,  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  embracing. 
I  thinkit  j&vory  narraw  and*restrictive.  *^  , .  v  •  i 

The  fact  is  when  you  say  minoritieSj  any  portion  which  is  less 
than  the  majority  ia  a;  minority.  In  that  ca^  I  have  a^^pecific  con- 
cern, as  X  expressed  initially,  about  those  of  Italian  origin  and  all 
the  large  Greek  and  Albanian  population  which  falls  m  that  concern 

and  that  state.  ,    , ,  ^    i  i      j  . 

TJiey  may  bcvmore  eligible  than  even  the  blacks  because  of  need, 
because  of  knguagc,  becausi^^  of  so  many  things  and  yet  they  are 
absolutely  obscure.  Their  needs  are  neglected  completely. 

Then^w^e  have  the  other  expression  of  low  income*  When  you  say 
low-income,  to  w^hom  do  you  refep?  '  ^   ,  ,  . 

 Miv-BiAKKr-TJiatis^n-  absolut^^  texm  if  you  draw  an^  kind  of 

inconfe  criteria  for  the  purpose  of  legislation,  one  took  the  national 
median  aSid  said  everyone  who  falls  below  tjiat,  then  that  is  an 
absolute  criterion^  that  is.  the  way  in  which  the  program  will  go. 

Mr  BiAOGi;  Then  we  ga  furfcl^er  and  talk  ijx  tetms  of  need.  ^eecT 
wuld  soera;  to.me,  I  think,  you  are  mo^e,  or  les^  conceraed^  by^^ 
your  explanation,  that  it  can  embrace  Jin  even  larger  area  of  people. 

If  this  legi^ation  is  to  deal  with  those,  to.  assist  those  m  obtaining 
'education,  then  we  must  be  talking  about  the  broader  group.  A  man 
can;  be.  domed  tha.t  opportunity  to.  ga  on  with  ed^ca^n  simpiy 
because  he:  cannot  aJfoyd  it  whether  ho  is  low-mcome  black,  itanan, 
or  Whatever,  he  is^denied  the  opportunitv.  ,  . 

*  .  i  think  we  should  talk  in.ter.ms>of  the  brotfder  approach. m  dealing 
with  the  problem.  I  think  you  have  suggested  that  there  is  nothuiff 
wrong  with  the  universal  applicatdton  of  this  legislation.  Jt  is  just 
a  {ui6stioii.b£  finidihg.*         -        ,  ^     xa.    ^  :x 

I  acknowledge  there  might  be  more  competition  for  the  tuncts 
bub  then  in  light  of:  whafc  we  said,,  in  the  li^jit  of  need,  the  compe- 
tition, is,  inevitable.  Do.  you  not  agr^e??  ^  . 

Atr.  BiixRv  Yes,  I  would  agree.  I  think  f torn,  the  thrusb  of  your 
coinmenfs,  that  I  woujd  not  have  any-qiian-et  with  what  you  are 
saying.  I  think  my  view  is.  if  tlie  legislation  is  shaped  in  a  way  so 
that  need  ifl^  defined,  in^tho  way  which  you  seem  to  be  impb^mg.  that 
all  groups;  wJio  have  similar  kinds,  of  problems  and  similar  kmdsr 
'  ofe  needs  wouldrbe;  senv.ed^  wclU , ,  •         x>  - 

In  the  compelation,  tjiey.  w^ojiild;  do- better  than  where  ;hei-e  is 
jiotliing  whicH  makes  it  very  olear  that  you  are  talking  about  some 
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Jow-income  cntoria  which  might  iiichide  significant  numbere 
t>f  the  kinds  of  groups  about  whicJi  you  aa-e  talking  where  they  mi"-ht 
luvve  to  compete  or  whatever  the  pool  of  resources.  ° 
I  I  wculd  hope  there  woiUd  be  some  way  in  which  they  could  fmd 
•miituaUy  beneficia,!  ways  of  working  together  and  looking  at  how 
t|lus  kmd  of  legislation  IS  drawn  so  that  it  can  be  more  beneficial 
to  people  who  liavc  similar  kinds  of  problems  for  different  reasons. 
Mr.  BiAOGi.  I  want  to  proceed  on  the  Drcmise.  Kr.  Blak^  tl'"*- 
.  *here  are  many  jprivate  institutions  that  are'  vastly  superior  to  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  .; 
'  By  virtue  of  this  bill,  {here  really  are  not  any  options.  Most  of 
the  people  who  would  be  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  here  would 
compelled  to  attend  ihe  public  institutions  where  the  tuition  is^ 
Jess. 

^  T  suggest  that  by  -yirtue  of  that,  they  are  not  being  given  the 
fful  opportunity,  the  best  of  opportunities.  Thev  should  Ee,  however, 
^and  perhaps  merit  might  even  be  a  strpnger  consideration  for  going 
into  these  areas  because  of  the  curriculum  and  standards  in  order 
(to  maintain  continued  attendance. 

Those  who  apply  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
private  institutions.  What  is  your  reaction  to  that? 
• ,  Mr.  JBlvkk.  I  would  have  no  prpblems  with  that.  The  only  caveat 
I  *^  1,1        Y""'^-     ^°  careful  about  ho3v  much  of  your  fimds  "-ct 
pulled  into  that  area  because  your  per  student  cost  would  be  very 
I  high  ill-many  instances. 

'    One  diminishes  vety  rapidly  the  number  of  people,  so- 1  think 
I  agam  there  Jifis  to  be  some  way  in  which  you  avoid  pulling  a  kind  of 
situation  where  yon  miglit  be  dealing  with  $5,000  or  §6,000  of  aid 
•per  student.  ' 

I    That  iiumber,  I  feel,  would  have  to  be  limjied  in  some  way  unless  - 
you  really  ^ad  a  very,  very  large  program  hut  I  have  no  problem 
ivith  tlie  concepts  of  the  program  supporting  those:  kinds  of  choices. 
>r  *•  Thank  you,  Mr.  Blake.  That  is  all, 

I     H^*-  ^^'^  gentleman  from  Alabama?  • 

Mr.  KKpirANAX  Mr.  Blake,  I  apologize  for  my  tardiness  but  I 
clicl  read  yotir  statement  an.d  I  am  interested  in  your  thinking  par- 
ttoularly^on  the  provisions  of  this  bill  whicli  would  remove  the  assets 

May  T  ask  my  colleague,  has  this  point,  been  developed :  if  so,  I  will 
I  -cease  n^idMiesist?  ,  '■    j    ^  ?  » 

'  7"^  pursued  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

with  the  witness,  the  effects  of  removing  the  assets  limitation  but 

I  -you  are  certainly  welcome  to  proceed.         '  <, 

Mr.  BuoKANAN.  May  I  ask— it  has  been  sucgested  that  there  is 
a  compromise  position  between  that  of  removing  the  assets  limita- 

'^S^t^St^S^Z^  '^"^  ^''^^^"-"'^  ^'so-- 

•  ^nJ}f  Sf»tc  of  Pennsylvania,  tjiora  is  a  reservation  of  $50,000 
in  assets  plus  in  the  case  of  widow  or  disabled  person,  retarded 
JwuTa^lil'S^^^  $10,000  per  child  to  provide- £r  someone  S 
ouns  aliomo  but  becomes  widowed,  who  has  no  income.  s.ay  beyond 
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I  Tvondered  your  comment  as  to  somo  compromise  system  along 
that  line  versus  elimination  of  tiio  asset  test  ailogetner. 
.  Mr,  Bu\Kr..  I  am  afraid  I  ^YOuld  not  ^ant  to  comment  on  that, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  because  I  am  not  an  expert  enough  to  deal  with 
that  kind  of  proposition.  My  earlier  comments  ^^:ere  ]ust  f  neral^ 
that  the  assets  question  is  not  }i  major  issue  in  terms  of  the  lands 
of  low-income^  groups  about  which  I  am  talking.  ^ 

For  examplerin  many  of  the  .schools,  in  my  ^'^^("^"^^^^^ 
South,  for  example,  whero  a  high  percentage  of  ^lie  students  sUH 
come  Irom  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  working  out  the  income 
distribution  from  their  families,  all  without  assets  does  not  raise 
very  effective  income  to  the  level  where  it  affects  their  need  very 


The  question  of  assets,  I  was  essentially  saying,  is  a  question  tlmt 
deals  with  a  group  that  is  somewhat  higjh  on  the  income  scale  and 
then  allows  more  of  thm  to  demonstrate  more  need  and  create 
greater  demands  on  the  available  funds.      '  '  , 

However,  I  am  not  qualified  to  deal  with  how  you  set  up  tho^o 
assets  and  so  on.  "   ,       ...      .  . 

Jlr  BtTCHAKAN.  I  see,  but  I  would  like  to  nail  down  this  point. 
You  did  indicate  in  vour  statement  some  concern  about  the  widemng 
of  the  available  group  .with  our  limited  nisourcos  and  the  subsequent 
effect  upon-thosc  in  gnvatcst  need.  , ,  .  , 

I  assume  you  are  sayhig  that  you  would  feel  some  concern  on, 
that  ground  about  the  elimination  of  all  asset  i-equirements  i 

]MrrBL.MCE.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  BxjcnA>-A>?.  Tliank  you.  .       .  T»^t  i 

Mr.  O'Haha.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Blaku.  The  next  witness  is  Kichard 
A.  Fulton,  executive  director  and  generfil  couiisel.  Association  ot 
Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  and  Dana  K.  Hart,  executive 
secretary,  the  Accrediting  Commission,  Association  of  independent 
Colleges  and  Schools.        A  ^      .  ^  t»  j  i, 

-  Gantlemen,  I  am  a  member  6f  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  that  committee  is  marking  tip  the  bill  today.  Occasionally  some 
of  mv  friends  in  education  have  said  to  ine  they  thought  it  was 
nice  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  because  they  thought 
perhaps  my  working  with  education  and  having  some  knowledge  of 
It  at  least,  would  help  educational  budgetary  allowance. 

However,  tliev  will  not  Jielp  if  I  cannot  go  to  the  meetings,  you 
see.  I  missed  vesterdav's  meeting  because  I  was  hm  and  now  I 
am  well  on  the  wav  to  completely  missing  todajy>  hearing.  IVIi-. 
Fulton  is  a  gentleman  with  Whom  I  liave  had.iflie  pleasure  of 
discussing  these  mattei^  on  nuiperojis  occasions.  . 

1  have  alwavs  felt  liis  contributions  were  worthwhile  and  thought- 
ful and  Mr.  J/isher  as  well,  is  one  with  wjiom  I  am  Iwell  acquainted 
and  I  have  high  regard  for  his  opinions  but  I  woUld  like  to  turn 
over  the  gavel  to  the  senior  Democrat  prescntc  Mr.  Biaggi  of  *Ncw 
York  and  go  off  to  my  Budget  Committee  meeting.  . 

T  promise  vou,  liowever,  that  I  will  curefullv  consider  your 
testimony.  I  will  read  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  so  that  I  will 
knov/  wliat  the  questions  were  and  the  answers. 

air.  Fm-TON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  every  confi- 
dence in  the  committee  and  it&  staff. 

[Mr.  Biaggi  presiding.]  i 
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SECjaSTiatt,  iriffirACGBBBITETO  (WMOSSlbir,,  ASSOCIATIttli;  OF 

JWi)BifEiii)]isiiTC(a 

ilir:  ^%cixin;  Mr.  Chairman^  I  am  Richard  Fulton  pud*  qn  my 


the;rccord,  \re  would' Hke  td.auBm\t  if  there  isvno.obf^tioa  aud'tlien 
attempt  top  give     Wghlights  aiid  oped.Qurselves  up  for  questions, 
Mn-  BiAGOTi  No^objecfcioru  I  ' 

[Tim  pfeparea  stateraeh^^  '  .     ,  ^ 


Mr.  Clialirma^,  and.  Members  o?^  tbo  SubcomWttee:  We  appreciate  j^our 
invrtatfon  tc?  sBatre  Witli  tUe  Subcommittee  »oi^e  of  out*  vi^wd*  oh*  student 
financial  aid  and  H.It  8471.  Each  of  us  appears  In  our  indlridaat  oipadtieffi 
TUf  -rlews'  atfd^  opiniofegj  wliicli  wei  ptwwnt  to  tfie  .Subdommmee  are;  ouu  own 
and  not^tlie?i>ollcr  i><>«itioM-  o^  ^ther  AJOP  on  of  lU  Accrediting  Commission* 
Oun  Boardi  doe«  not  meet  urftilf  iHiy  and  oiu:  CbmmlBalbxl.  dbe»  not  iiieet 
until  April.  Konctlieless,  we  liopc?  tHat  Our  perisorail  view  he  of  Utility 
to  the  Subcommittee.  Briefly,  by  way  ojf  Irttckgrottfld;.  X  ttti-RlWUmsA,  FUlton* 
Bifecatlve  Dlrectbr  aiid^  Geiimtl?  Coii»s€ftj  of  tiiet  A««<H!iatlon  of  Independent 
Colleger luidfSrtaolin  (AiCS),.  Banit^lt  Fartj.lB.th*  BxecatlyerSecretArj^  of  the 
Accrediting  Commfsslon  of  AICS.  . 

AUhotigh  our  comments  are  from  the  viewfrt)Int  of  reiddfentlal,  .Indcpettdent, 
or  proREletary  institutions,  we  uffee  the  S'ttBcommlttee  xi:ot  to  coHitrtie  our 
remarlMr  an  Teptt^ta^re  ot  propneairjr  isdocatioa;  «en^xiilly:  In.otit  opinion, 
ther^  ilpfir  taflf-nmchihutty  gmerallzdtlon  aboufr^topri<rt»ry  education  which 
falls'  fco^  differen^lfcte  Uetw^  and^  tmon&^  InstitutloDS  which,  may.  be^: 

Residwitial-  aai'difitlhgdlihed  from*0bn:espbuddnce'^S(flliooIs. 

Slloft  course,  arnglfe-sniyfectln^tlfntiotts,  a»  diatlngulshetf  from  acadfcmlcally 
paced  instUutlons  with  complex  programs  of  education,  divided  by  quarters^  or 

Particlj&tiinip,  Institution^^  under  various  federal,  programs^,  as  distinguished 
from  non«vocatlonally^orieJUed>lhatitutlbiuL  - 

According^  to  the  F^ettiL  ISrade  Cfomralsslott,  thew?' arfr  approximate! v  8.3 
milHon  stud6«ts  enrolled  In  about  teii  thousand  so-caUed  proprietary  ihstltu* 
tibng.  There  are  approximately  130,000  students,  in  the  some  480  institution* 
of  the  Association  ot' Ihdependent^GcUeges- and.  Schoo33*  (AIOS),  #• 


The  parameters  ot'  what  Is  called'  jjjjprtprletari^  jBducatlon.  are<  Indeed  far- 
ranging'.  Institutional  dUfiferences  are  enormous.  Tjie,  average  AICS  school  has 
an,  enrollment  of  about  200  students:  In  fact,  72%  of  the  total  number  of 
Instltutlona  In  AIOS  have  ehroUment^f^bf  uiider  8(;(6.stWdentdi  Bren  mnaller  l6f 
the  avt^ragf  ertrontaent  i!s  a  cosmetWiygy  school;  Accotdlng.to  Mn,  Jar  Gerber, 
Chalmikn  of  the  Cosmfetologr  A<«creditlng  Commission  (CAC),  tite  average 
enrollment  In  a  beauty  school'' is  a!»)it)xl|nately.  35  students.  On  tiie.  other  hand, 
a  large  corresi>oiidence  institution  may  have  enrollment  in. excess  of  100,000 
Stud6nts' from  all-over the^Unifed  Stat^«; 

Our  own  smaU  unlVeTse  of*  480,  AICS  scho^lif  Is.  itifelf  complete  and^  diverse. 
It  can  be  conelndod!  that  AICS  ia  a  nomhomogeneons:  aggregation  of  Institu- 
tes wltbla.  a  mlnbrlty  or  aberhitlonjiMnerement  of  hitler  or  pust8ecuhd«ryi  ^ 
education.  Thopglf  many  people  do  not  classify  occupational  schools  as  col^ 
legiate,"  122  of  the  480  AICS^  schools  (^%>  offer  either  the  Associate  or 
BAchelor  d^gredi 

legislation  and  regulations  often  go  into  great,  detail  t»  distinguish  between) 
and  among  public  tax  consuming  and  private  tax-eccempt  institutions  deijoml- 
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»atl»g  .tbem  4t«-lana-«raat  schools,  state  jcoileges,  private  colleges,,  communitj 
inititStloiM;,  Jthay  *often  seem  to.  .be  lumped-  .together  in  one  s^mmal  x^e^o'rt 
coUeSces,  cr  ^rea  VpcatloBal  ichpola.  Stowev&r,  with  tegard  to  Ift^etary 
jrabj^t  ,t6  »the  saMe  ^rejnOlcef  ^mli^egora'tiv^eis,  ottm  Wtttoat  dfflfer^atotioiu 
...Bappiiy,  :tliat>.haii  iiot  been*  the  case  yritH  :thls  ISubconmOttee,  <patactftol^ 

Our  ComnUttee  od  the  AdmlxOstration  ot  Student  llnandlal  Aid  is  t)r^aTing 
a  special  report  on  serena  isiibatanaye  l>rqp6apfl»  to  H.lt;  5471.  "Henc^  oxtr 
xomBi«ite  rto.  thi^t;area,aie  .    ..^       ^      ,  •  .:i  )> 

Th^s,  whijie  we  might  .generallr  be  associated  with  the  **gq  sloiirJCaction 
on  the  stthftantive  program  changes  Suggested  by  H,B.^71,  we  'f^l^at  cTen 
in^ore  can  and  jbonid  l)e  dona  iiow  concerning,  definitions  tind  uranlnistratir^ 
jp^^jwfls'Jn  Part    of  the  bill 

We  expect  to  liaTe  a  more  detailed  ^ommesrttaty  and  reaiction  W  mr  Com^ 
mittee  on  the  Administration  of  Student  Financial  Aid  to  the  Aewpropotals 
for -basic  grants.  In  the  meanGme,-  we  wotiM^  mikgest  that  tultioi.  shfetold  be 
^iminated  from  tbe  awards  determination  :dnder  fcasic'gtaBtfc  Tuition  Bhoul* 
be  a  concern  of  the  «ttpplem«rtal  Educational'  Dppbrtufllty  Orants  Pw^taji* 
Instead  of  the  -approach  suggested  bj  ^B.  we  wo'ttM  B«gg«»t  in  the 
alternative  something  approximating  the  H^AOTAA  p^posala.  r^ectimg  the 
"absolute  need"  of  the  IndividuaV  and  his  or  her  f&iaiiy  for  awdstance.  ^Thus, 
tlirough  a  comblniitloh  of  federal  grant  mohey  and  lamlly  support,  amount 
equal  to  the  average  ''cost  of  maintenance*'  for  «:  single  t*u«^nt  would  he 
available.  This  Increment  of  stud^t  financial  aid  would  deal  with  ^'non- ^ 
Instrtictional  or  nonrtnition"  related  costs.  It  would  be  premised^  on  tht 
assumption  Ithat  every  student  needs  certain  minimums  or  certain  basic 
amounts  of  maintenance  ^^befever  he  g^s  to  whatever  type  of  school:  near 
<tr  far  from  home;  aero  or  high  tuition;  public,  private,  or  proprietary.  ^ 
*  The  proposed  change  in  the  BOG  of  H.B.  mi  which  wpuld  jao  longer  tax 
^issets  as  part  of  Jbhe  process  .of  determining  who  is  eligible  for  a  bdWc  grant 
is  a  very  ^ound  proposal.  We  support  and  endorse  the  staitement  of  the  Chairs 
man  upon  the  introduction  of  H.B,  3471  .with  regard  tb  this  point  Further, 
we  think  the  spccess  ana  experience  of  the  State  of  :Ncw  Tork  In  operating 
Its  TAP  program  are  highly  relevant  to  more  than  merely  the  issue  of 
deletion- of  assets  from  need  analysis. 

CABITEGnS  TBpit)SAt»    [    '  ' 

The  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studio  in  Higher  Education  has  just 
released  some  more  proposals  which  include  a  program  ot  Tuition  Bqualizatloa 
Grants  for  students  wishing  to  attend  private  tax-exempt  colleges  and  uni- 
versi ties.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Carnegie  Tuition  Equalization  Gnfnts 
would  not  be  available  tO  students  in  proprietary  schools,  the  Council  qla^ns 
the  TEG  '*would:enhance  the  principle  ot  student  chpice.^* 

A  more  evenhanded  system  of  tuition  assistance  with  a  proyen  track  record 
is  thgt  of  New  York.  The  Tuition  Assistance  Program  (TAP)  is  ayailahle  to 
students  in  public  and  proprietary  schools  as  well  as  in, private  ticc-exempt 
colleges.  There:l8  no  discrimination.  There  is,  In  fact,  a  reduction  of  "^e^gap 
between  tuition  charged  at  .  private  Institutions,  tax-exempt  an^l  proprietary, 
and  those  at  putiUc  institutions,  .  ,  .  .   ^  , 

As  Chairman  O'Hara,  said  when  introducing  H.it  8471  with  regard  to  dele? 
tlori  of  asi^ts  in  the  New  Tork  TAP  prbgram,:     .  . 

"While  New  York  State  is  mot.  the  Nation  Jn  microcosm  its  experiences  are 
nofc^wlthout  national  value/*  *  .    '  ,        ^  , 

Though  the  Committee  does  choose  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  tmnon 
^uallzation,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  reality  of  the  comprdienslve 
New  Tork  TAP  progmm  has  th^  l>encfit.of  a  track  record  when  compared  to 
ihe  narrower  theories  of  ;the  Camcgle  CopnciL 

\     '        SpmJCMEirrAi;  OBAIJTS  -  . 

We  respectfully  differ  with  the  Chairman  oh  the  proposals  of  U.R.  S471  to 
«bift  supplemental  grants,  from  a  need  based  operation  thrbxigh  the  schools. 
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to  . student  qualification  on  the.  basis  of  "academic  promise/*  Interstitially,  let 
ua<  state  that  with  regard  to  the  adtninisiration  of  the  Supplemental  Grant* 
prpgmm,.  we  see  nothing,  at  all  objectionable  to  the  funds  themselves  being 
handled  by  the  Commissioner  rather  than  the  institution.  Certainly  there  are 
a  host  of  nohrXJSOB  administered .  programs  in  which  other  agencies  mall 
monthly  checks  to  the  beneficiaries^  We  see  nothing  in  the  Supplemental  Grant* 
program  that  necessitates  Institutional  handling  of  the  fimds  themselves.  The 
same  might  be  said  •for  the  Basic  Grant  program^  ^ 

H9wftVMv  .wi>,j«ee  cectaJn  concejRttiat  problems  if  supplemental. grant;  are 
l>e  limited  to  tho5>e  students  of  "uutstandliig  A<^adeiuk  performance"  and  the 
similar  language  appearing  on  page  10  at  lines  4,  7,  10,  arid  13,  In  one 
possible  interpretation,  this  Could  be  a  return  to  the  unbalanced,  elitism,  ot 
the  post-Sputnik  :era.  If  at  those  points  on  page  10  which  refer  to  "outstanding 
academic  performance,"  the  additipn^l  vsrwds  "occupational  or  vocational . 
jK)tentlar*  were  inserted,  tlie  stu'dient  wishing  to  attend  the  variety  of  school* 
mentioned  at  page  107  of  the  new-  definition  of  eii^oie  insutuhuns  Tfoviia  oe 
taken  cafe  of,  '  ,    -  , 

By  this  time,  the  Committee  has  already  heard  a  number  of  witnesses  who 
have  ^raised  the  issue  of  ^lie  problem  of  national;  testing  and  Its  consequences* 
Without  wishing  to.  belabor  the  issue,  \ve  merely  alsa  assert  the  pointy 

We  spggest  that  supplemental  grants  are  a  logical  companion  measure  to 
basic  granta  Just  as  basic  grants  should  deal  with  the  minimum  maintenance 
and  non-tuition  costs  of  the  individual,  we  would  Jiupe  that  supplenieritat 
grants  will  continue  to  provide  for  a  diversity  of  iuiitlfutions  to  enhance  the 
principle  of  student  choice.  This  can  be  done  If  the  present  SEOG  prbgranii 
can  deal  with  "need"  withjn  the  context  of  "instructional  cost?/'  In  either 
case,  we  would  suggest  elimination  of  assets  as  part  of  the  determination 
procesSr   .        .  /    ,  , 

.    STATE  lNCE]f*TIVE  / 

It  is  with  mixed  emotions  tliat  ,we  see  the  small  SSIG  program  exi)Qnded 
with  the  explicit  caveat  to  the  tSOE  Commissioner  forbidding  him  froni 
trying  to  limit  or  Influence,  by  regulation  or  other  riicans,  ^he  admiulbtratioii 
of  the  SSIG.  We  understand  ttie  philosophy,  but  are  constrained,  tu  express  ojnr 
concern  that  while  »tudents  in  proprietary  ischools  would  be  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  state  allocation,  it  does  indeed  see>i  unfair  that  access 
to  these  schools  would  not  necessarily  be  provided  to  students  with  SSIG 
money.  However,  a  number  of  ^^ftates  such  as  New  Yofk,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Vermont  nuw  lacludtt  students  In  proprietary  lnstituti*ms  f6r  purposes  yf  state 
grants.  We  are  currently  attempting  to  establish,  on  a  state-by-state  basis, 
whether  or  not  a  state  grant  program  exists,  and  if  it  does,  are  students 
in  proprietary  schools  eligible. 

STUDENT  AID  AN0  INSTITtJTIONArf  AID 

A  number  of  well-intentioned  critics  claim  t^»cre  is  a  false  distinction 
between  istudent  aid  and  institutional  ald^.^'e  suggest  tliat  the  two  concepts 
are  sdveraWe  and  arc  of  real  ntlllty.  f 

We  think  the  confusion  lies  in  failing  to  distinguish  open-ended,  imcondl- 
tloni^l  Institutional  subsidies  with  no  strings  attached,  ffum  payments  to  insti- 
tutions  pursuant  to  a  contract  for  the  performance  of  a  particular  service. 
That  service  m!ght  be  the  training  under  cuntmct  of  a  vocuUonal  rehablUtatJon 
Student,,  or  It  could  be  a  veteran.  Xhp  traI|S^er  of  the  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruc- 
tion program  to  the  XBTO  authorization  l^i^a  realistic  firbt  step  in  the  direction 
of  rocoCTlzIng  tlmt  money  may  flow  to  an  institution  pursuant  to  a  contract 
rather  than  an  open-ended  subsidy.  Of  course  the  Institution  thus  receives 
the  money  not  as.  a  grant,  but  as  consideration  for  the  performance  of  a 
particular  service.  Hence,  in  those  situations,  it  is  appropriate  to  include,  as 
we  understand  HR.  S471  to  so  do,  proprietary  institutions  as  well  as  public 
and  private  tax-exempt  institutions,  • 

This  same  point  was  discussed  at  the  July  11,  lj)7i  Seminar  conducted  by 
thl«  Committee.  The  particular  paragraph  can  be  found  at  page  101  of  Tart  & 
of  the  publication  of  the  transcript  of  the  Seminars: 

"Can  I  just  add  a  small  footnote  here  because  C  ,f)rought  the  thing  up.  like 
many  of  these  things  in  prlncfple,  they  sound  very  fine  and  I  Just  always 
have  to  ask  this  question,  Vihat  about  tlie  fine  tuning?  I  use  for  example 
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when  money  llow^  tp  an  institution,  people  assume  that  It  is  a  subsidy  and' I 
suggest  that  maybe  tlio  tli^o  Las  cumo  for  legislative  review  of  the  terms 
tind^p  which  money  flows  to  an  InstltuHon.  And  I  oUggcot  tudt  oOmc  How  of 
money  is  a  true  subsld:?.  SomelXHli?  has  aeciaed,  either  the  State  or  the  Federal 
level,  that  Just  by  reasoa  of  ita  existence,  this  institution  is  entitled  to  this 
money  to  do  as  it  sees  fit  On  the  other  hand,  people  s^y  well  we  don't  want- 
any  strings  attached,  but  there  Is  a  long  history  of  the  flow  of  money  to 
4nstltiit.ions  wher^  tlie  institution  receiyes  It  for  a  spec^fleii  pUrpose^related 
iKjmetlme^  to  a^sp^ifled  student  And  in  that  way  it  is  x^ally  iii  the  nature  of 
a  contract,  whetner  it  Is  MUTA  or  vocational  rehabilitation  ,  or  I  stllL  suggest 
the  vetemns:  cost  bt  Instruction  allowance,  and  some  of  these  others  that  have 
been  justlfled.because  fpu  are.taktng  c<^rtnin  people,  They  cost  more  to  educate, 
therefore,,  you  can  overcom^j  some  of  these  emotional  arguments  that  have 
been. used*  if  you  truly  d^eflne  what  you  are  doing.  And  I  think  this  gets  baclc 
to  a  grc-atlack  of  candor  in  many  areas  of  the  legislation,  but  I  will  reserve 
'that  for  later/' 

Thu8>  the  stage  is  really  set  for  a  more  dcflniUve  reconsideration  of  th& 
Section  410  Cost  of  Instruction  Allowance  for  institutioris.  If  these  grants  are^ 
as  described  by  one  major  association  executive,  a  "sort  6t  don  tract  for 
services  in.  tiip  naUonal  interests,'*  then  it  Is  entirely  appropriate  thai;  pro- 
j[)rletary  schools, as  w^H  as  public  and  nonprofit,  institutions  be  eligible  for  such^ 
a  contract  I7p  until  now,  we  have  not  pressed  the  issue  on  this,  point  How- 
ever, the  time  may  be  right,  or  at  least  approaching,  for  serious  dlscussiona^ 
on  the  philosophical  basis  for  the  SecUbn  410  Cost  of  Instruction  grants^ 
which  has  hm  omitted  from  the  present  draft  of  H.R.  8471.  We  would  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  reappearing  to  discuss  this  question  at  a  future 
date  when  Section  410  is  considered  In  another  piece  of  legislation, 

bSI*  ATiD  FISL  ;  ♦ 

Tlio  proposal  to  phase  out  tlje  FISL  increment  of  tlie  Guaranteed  Student 
LoQn  program  with  the  hope  that  the*  states  can  da  a  better  job  may  be  well 
founded.  Anecdotal  experiences  with  which  v»ti  are  fumiUar  leave  us  with  the 
same  general  conclusion  that  there  is  a  greater  ability  of  state  agencies  to 
deal  each  with  a  small  number  of  lenders  and  students  than  of  the  JFederal 
Government  to  deal  with  vast  hordes  of  both, 

Events  in  Massachusetts.  Ohio  and  Illinois  would  justify  our  support  for 
the  proposal.  However,  we  da  not  feel  that  it  in  any  way  reduces  the  necessity 
for  tight  administration  by  the  states.  An  incident  la  CK)nnectlcut  which  we 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  state  authorities  shows  the  need  for  constant 
vigilance,   ,      ,  ,  ' 

However,  we  quesUon  whether  or  not  tliere  is  sufficient  incentive  in  H.R. 
3471  as  introduced  to  actually  force  ihose  states  not  now  having,  a  State 
Guaranty  Agency  to  estallljsh  one.  Possibly  linking  the  availability^  of  SSIQ 
money  to  the  operation  of  a  State  Guaranty  Agency  might  do  the  Job. 

We  would  carefully  distinguish  between  a  State  Guaranty  Agency  which 
enjoys  80%  reinsurance  from  a  State  Loan  Fund  which  apparently  would 
enjdy  100*:^.  Fcderal  lhsurahce,  Possibly,  perhaps,' it  has  been  the  100%  factor 
of  the  FISL  program  itself  providing  loans  which  wtyre  loaded  to  co\er  100% 

Without  any  expQrti^o  in  the  area,  wo  suggest  the  Committee  review  the 
of  student  costB  that  has  opened  the  door  to  sq  mujCh  nijtechief. 
desirrjbility  of  continuing- the  100%  insurance  of  a  State  Loan  Fund  when^ 
at  the  flanift  time  the  program  reinsures  only  80%,  of  a  State  Guaranty  Agency-^ 
.   ^.  •  ^        •  •  ^  » 

EnucATTONAL.iNSTrrnrioifs  as  XENOEnS 

The  propo^l  of  U.R.  S471  fo  eliminate  all  lending  by  etlucational  Institu- 
tions under  the  GSL  program  Is  certainly  e^enhanded  and  non-discriminatory  i 
The  same  <^annot  be  said  for  the  proposals  of  the  Administration  which  would 
eliminate  only  proprietary,  schools  as  eligible  lenders. 

.  We  understand  the  Administration  ^as  released,  some  defa^ult  statistics 
on  proprietary.  Institutions  as  eligible  Ieh(ler^  U>  phow  an  average  default 
]mte  of  40%.  'nils  may  be  so.  We  do  not  liave  regular  access  .to  such  data 
since  ^0  arc  not  involved  in  tho  adminlstratiori  of  the^ptograra.  We  are  led 
to  heiiove,  however,  that  the  Administration,  has  not  disclosed  tlmt  the  hon* 
proprietary  collegiate  eligible  lenders  have  an  average  default  rate  of  about 
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Inaced  some  wqll  known  lastltwtions  may  liave  ratgs  approaching  150%  ^ 

^^riw^\  n^t-^  ^ri^iw%«»        ATPft  oMtQAta  /^lAirn  fa.  nwHl  lender  siahUL 

iwve'noUflk  t£Sa"o£  the  propo»Sis  o£  uSi  SVe  ftre  eorigden|  tSejr  jftU 
hate  *  ^ai?  ow^rtunity.to  presKit.tielr  ease  to  tUe  Committee  snpiltt  taey 
jjochooiCk.      V)  ' 

jfate  tot  th6         6t  ibote  tfiaii  a6xjble,the  tiSOB  orkWut  ISfo  tot 

bf  the  NML  tb6nfey  iiJ  awln^'dfenV  mii  ait  ^st  tlit^bdift4V&  of  |  blUl^h 
dollars  is  lUgnttingl  It  is  not^.belng 'recycled  ^P^^}^^^^  ^.       . ,   ^  i A  . 

to^hnt  the  door  S)  somfe  Ve^j^  nrtpl^sKnt  thitto,.  tiiitHS  Whidh  Wo^a  iiiVolrfe 
Jatgelj^  ii'6li&r<5^rifetaty  lhitlti)0:pn§.  ^  ^....^  ^^i.  u  ^  ^a;L 

l)e  available  to  hppio^samt^.  thd  lfet6I  oi  itu^tltutloltiiil  admlfai«trati6n  or  the 
NDSU  A  Simple  i^m^mn  ot  ^lie  arihd^I  leMih^  WltK  ;th6  khhuAl 
IttstltutlOfial  Allotment  #1U  show  whelh^t  6)fe  A6t  Oi^  moiiey  iA  Mng  r<^cycm 
If  oner  the  mi  few  years  the  leiftdUij?  leT«  meJ^ly  api)totitoate^  ihe  attnjial 
Allocation,  it  is  fair  to  cohdtide  that  toe  ateUOOl  id  liot  <foll^Uxl|r  ^nd  ted^dliig 
NDSI/ filiidii  Whl«}h  mdy  gd  bifck  to  lOiS.  -  . 

We  su^^eit  flily  pase  diit  6f  .NftSIi  ixlmag:  , 

1.  A  fiscal  and  management  audit  the  administration  of  the  NPSIi  .As  a 
-condition  transfer  to  the  instltdtibfi  6f  NDSL  funds  for  the.  continuatioh  of 
thelr'bwn  student  lending  program.    "  .    ,  ^     ,        ^,  -  Jiux. 

2.  Bcadjustment  of  the  amount  of  the  revolrlBg  fund  of  institution  which 
^entered  the  program  late*  such  as  the  schools  which  refused  to  reanire  the. 
loyalty  oath  In  the  sixties  or  the  proprietary  residential  Bchools  which  be^i^ 
<5llgiblc  only  by  reason  of  the  i96S  Amendment  In  the  .latter  case^mo^  of 
those  schools  have  only  one  and  two  year  programs,  so  their  revpmng  fund 
base  would  ordinarily  be  mnaller  than  that  ot  it  four  year  insHtuUpn. 

An  insUtuUon  should  be  permitted  to  reUln  for  itf  oira  program  the  NDSIi 
monies  it  has  reccired  only  after  ifc  Jias  shown  mature  and  responsible 
'Stewardship  of  thOvfunds  which  indydes  recycling. 
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•We  are  glad  to  see  th&t;  a.E.  8471  d^s  not  authorise  Clv^  ^S^^^Bt 
subsidized  work-study  ioMk  it  the  prlv^^te^  Rector  6t  the  fec6Aomy.  "rae  M68 
^eUgibiUty  of  students  in  proprietary  ^06li»  wa^  PS^if^.f^^Sf  « 
that  the  employment  would  be  olf^cmm^ttB  arid  lA -ttonptogt  alid  pJbUc  a^ftdca 

The  program  has  worked  well  wjlth  th6t  stlt>ulatt<^it  Let  the  stlpulatioii 
remain.  '  .  . 

"PART  y— bnrmmo^  akd  cns^jESOL  rtiovistoif 

Tlie  propb^ed  definition  Of  new  Se^tloh  4^1  (b)  of  th<^  terhis  ''iifefidtutiofil 
^f  hi>;her  educatMn"  and  "eligible  Iii^tuU6A^  is  a  nmmyjtnd  coniP^eWe 
st^p.  We  respectfully  mdke  soifte  flddiUofi^l  mgg^6iiB,  midH  We  tm  art  in 
line  with  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  these  proposals. 

First  of  all  we  thinlt  that  it  is  apiif^opriAto  to  cdtomeiit  that  the  suggested 
.language  eliminates  the  pres^ht  inconsistency  whereby  a  degree^ntog  pr^ 
prletnry  school  is  an  "Icrstituaon  of  hlghe.i-  ed^d?ttion"  for  P)irtA>se^  of  toe 
student  aid  programs  Other  than  the  Guartate^  Sftiddnt  l^an  ProgrtfA»  bu^ 
when  it  comes  to  ellglbllift^,  tiftrfer  the  GSnL  in  Irtstitution  ?tf di  as  Stoker 
College  here  In  Washington,  artist  bd  elassUl^dt  aj(  ,^.''t<^A^^5^J^i^ 
suant  tfo  present  Section  m(c)  to  permit  eligibility  of  it^  ^^^erits  to  the 
^uaraiitecd  Stndont  Loan  ptoiJraht  Strayer  C^^eg^  b/  Y^^^i^  S^^t^t^l 
l5  a  four  year  degree-granting  institutfonso  duthdrisi^  by  the.Board  of  Higher 
Education  of  the  District  ot  Coluihbra.  thiii  Ihconsierteiicy  Would  be  ellniinated 
ty  the  new  definition  of  'Se^on  461(b). 
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<!o«»nfl  AIC8  has  loniT  inilnfaliied  that  state  authority  to  provide  « 

Tn»caUonal  schools,  there  Should  be  Inserted  at  line  14  the  auamonai 
dSwlthstate  authority  Pursuant  to  Section  435(c)  (2)  whlbh  sktes. 

"fofls  leraUy  auUiorized  to  provide,  and  provides  within  that  State,  a 
proSm  0  S&eSopdarjf  vocational  ot  ^^J'f'-lJ^^Z" 

refd-'Mn  a  recS^zed  oc^pational  neld  or  profession,  (4)  Is."  Tqo  often  some 

ISeHrnisss^^^^^^^^^ 

ISSinSessrndTslX  SS^n.'l^k^^^'^X £ 
gTbIuTu)  periiu  f  ^ore  flexible  vocaUqnal  objective  for  veterans  In  pro- 

^^ru^rthTio^^U  rrSfett»TM%h  is  someumes  uUUzed  as  an 

Sr«L«rheWon^^^^^^  p-alefor^u^id  read  as 
'  ^^"ta^^n  «n<;tlhitlon  from  whieh  credits  hare  been  accepted  on  transfer  by  not 

*^A'lln  tc#»  feel  this  t)rovlcIfes  more  flexibility  for  a  teaUstlx;  consideration 

4^uJ'J^^{tl^  h!^il^i!^new  Subsection  to  Section  404  or  Sectoln  406 
0?  ttR.  847L  The  audr«na  eligibility  temlnaUon  provl^ons  would  reinforce 

n^rr^%rad'^i«^^^^^^ 

provide  an  Sattve  to  acci-edltaaon  as  accreditation  vkj  be  an  element  j/f 
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elfglblllty  in  any  defiuiUon.  It  also  would  provide  accrediting  agencies  the 
services  of  whic^  are  utilized  by  the  guvornment  in  aetenninlng  eligibility 
'  with  some  felief  from  tlie  ever  present  threat  of  litigation  when  an  accrediting 

agency  has  acted  to  deny  or  withdraw  the  accreditation  of  an  insUtutlon. 

As  a  very  practical  matter..-,^©  can  report  to  the  Committee  that  the 
Accrediting  Commission  of  AlCS  is  presently  involved  in  three  (3)  active 
lawsuits.  AICS  has  beon  ^ued  in  Texas  because,  we  withdrew  the  accreditation 
^  of  Institution.  We  haye  hecn  sued  in  Ctolifomia  prior  to  the  withdrawal  of 
accreditation.  We^mve  been  sued  in  SouAi  Carolina  for  an  alleged  failure  t(3P 
timely,  withdraw  accreditation.  Jf  acdreditation.  {s  to,,  remain  as  a  u^ful 
^lement  of  eligibility,  then  the  agencies  which  perform  this  fundUon.  should 
provided  wUli  some  measure  of  reliet  including  an  alternative  to  accredita- 
tion aa.lt  is  an  element  of  eligibility.  The  language  Is  attached  aa  exhibjjt/^*A". 

*  .  '  Exhibit -*'A»  '  »  ^ 

f^^''  notwithstanding  any  other  provision,  of 

^  an  institutional  definition  requiring  ijccredltatlun  by  an  agency  or  association 
rooognlzed  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  necessary  element  of  eligibility,  the* 
commissioner  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be /lecessary 
for  the  establishment  of; National  Advisory  Qommittee  on"lnstitutlonAl  Quality"^ 
anrt  to  provide  for  an  alternative  metiiod  by  which  such  a  requisite  may  be* 
satlsiled  by  an  Instltutipn  which :  '  ^  .  ' 

accredited  and  as  ,a  matter  Qf  policy  does  not  wish  to  be 
accredited;  ^  i         -  .  -        .  ^ 

"(b)  Has-I5een  denied  accreditation;  ^     -      •  • 

.    *      -      (c)  Has  had  its  accreditation  wltiidmwii;  .  ,  •     ,  • 

(d>  For  any  cause  satisfactory  tb  the  Commissioner  does  not  have  access  tS 
accredltatlom  ' 

This  alternative  to  accreditation  as  an  element  of  eligibility  may  be  asserted 
by  the  institution  itself  or  by  a  representative  group  of  students  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eHglblllty'for  all  Federal  student. assistance  i5«nds. 

the  refund,  disclosure  and  tiiition  reauii:eme^ita  of  proposed  Section 

if  ^  ^^^^        constitute  tf  constructive  statutory  stop  by^the'Cdngress  to 
which  no  responsi})le^uca«onal  institution  should  object  l£tivould  apply  to 
till  educational  Institutions,  and  It  would^  be  *  administered  by  tliose  with 
tKlncationnl  expertise.  We  heartily  suppdrt(lhe  proposals  of  Section  406. 
^  regulations  to  be  \mQd  by  thb  TSOB  Commlsslpner  pursuant 

InS!"  ^  ^^^2  nroppsed  lhan  those  authorized  by  the  Congress 

In  1972  pursiiitnt  to  Section  438(a)  which  are  still  not  In  effect  for  the  pro- 
wtlj)n  of  students  and  Institutions  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Ijoan 
program.     .  .        ,     .  ^ 

i     '     '  6oKCLx?siojr . 

'       ^  Wo  submit  our  comments  with  the  appreciation  that  this  Sabcommittee  is^ 
indeed  "a  free  aT\d  x>ljen  forum."  We  hope  tliat  the  experiences  we  have  had 
coping  wrth  Uie  ncw.problentslhat  have  arisen  since  1072  will  be  helpful. 
On  the  snbstantivo  side  we  would  suggest  only  modification  and  fine-tuning 
.  ,^h<>  existing  student  aid  package.  We  think  It  premature  to  dissemble  that 
.  which,  has  barely  liad  time  to  gain  exl)erience.  . 

Tn  the  areas  "^of  ijygiblllty,  procedure,  and  administration,  we  urge  action 
J  *     iiow  aha  in  large  steps.  The  measure  does  have  some  revealed  truths.  We 
hope  our  comments  and  suggestions  for  additional  amendments  in  this  area 
can  Preclude  some  future  ^roblems  and  solve  some  recorrU^g  ones. 

^^Mi*'  Ftrr.TO>%  I  wHl  say  tlio  statement  is  esscntiallv  directed  afc 
TLP.  3471  and  it  is  witlj.  801)30  regret  that  I  see  Jlr.  Ollara  is  called 
ouD  for  othct  i-esponsibilitie^.  ^ 

.J  provide  tlm  usual  caveat  that  we  are  hero  as  indi- 

viduals. Wo  are  not  in  a  pasition  to  state  an  association  policy  as  such 
because  pur  accrediting  cmimi^sion  doe^  not  meet  until  next  jnonth 
•  and  our^board  of  4i*ectbi3  will  not  meet  until  May.  -  ] 

At  bi?^t,' we  aro  tryimr  to  gucsS  what  wo  U)ink,  in  the  light  of  our 
r SM^^^T         ^^^^^  ^^^^^      ^^'^^^'"^      helpful  responses  to. 
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Also,  altliough  our  association  is  pi'imiti^ l^deaip  of  prt»prietarv 
institutions,  I  Wldlikc  to  mako  two  points/Gnc  wo  ca^^^^^^ 
for  proprietary  education:  It  is  to  a  divferse  J*ld.  It  ranges  tiom  a 
ccJryndence  school  thdtsjiisfHt  have  100  000  st»d^"ts  to  Ji^^^^ 
AIGS  classical  business  or^cretanal  school  that  has  about  200 

fSSic  that  W  York  and  Wsylvania  P^^^'^Wy-arc  lead^^  ; 
this -area  of  incorporating  realistically  proprictaiy  ed  cation  and 
-     institutions  into  the  academic  entirety  of  the  Otatc,  bojh  m  .he 
authority  to  give  degrees  and  in  the.studont  aid  programs  which  are 
very  comprehensive  in  those  States.  .  „„t:„„o 

.On  tlie  whole,  I  think  tWit  oa  tha  snbstantiyo  program  suggestions 
of  H.R.  3471,  we  probably  bclohg  to  the  go  slow  school  i\s  to  the 
procedural  reforms  which  Mr.  Hart  will  get  into  on  definitions  ot 
'  f  elieibility  and  iefvinds,  we  Vould  ^itge  action  now.  ^  ^ 

\Xe  probably  belong  to  thjrmoia  now  school,  tlfo  mpro  action  now 
■  schoolri  think  there  are  some  yciy  good  steps  but  we  have  soiho  iftore  ^ 
•  that      would  like  to  suggest.         ,   ,  „       , '  *    i  '  ;„  ^..oiTfo  • 
I  think  on  the  determination  of  need  whether  it  be  for  basic  grants  ^ 
or  supplemental  givnnts,  I  thiyk  the  New  York  a^jroach  is  very 
-  Vood.  It  just  get§  tid  of  this  (question  of  fixed  assets. 

The  TAP  prognmt^Cis  a  gopd  track  i^cord.  It  is  simpbsfcic  and 
I  guess  our  reaction  is  to  elhninato  fixed  assets  from  the  detormi- 

""nthore  has  to  be  some  other  good  examples  providedJor,  perhaps 
\   Peniisvlvania  has'  £  solution.  •       u     *i  -> 

^Biit'on  the  other  aspects,  I  think  wo  come  do\yn  more  where  tlie 
national  association  of  student  financial  aid  administratoi-s-  position 
lies  as  how  .'need  is  to  bo  determined  and  the  difference  between 

We  FDuld  distiiiguisli  need  determination  under  supplemental 
.'  'grants  lcom  ba§ic  grants.  ,  ,    .         ^     •  •„i,x. 

To  sum  it  up,.  I  wpuld  suggest  that  for  basic  grdnts,  you  miglit 
think  in  terms  of  absolute  need  atul  in  supplemental  grants,  in  terms 
of  relative  iW-  I  do  not  think  tho  two^cessanly  have  to  connect 
»      as  is  proposed  in  H.R.  3471.  ^  -..^  '..      ,  „„i„ 

I  suggest  it  is  a  mistake  to  connect  qualifications  for  a  supple- 
mental |rant  as  an  automatic  follow-on  foi;  basic  grants.  The  reason 
„I  say  this,  is  that  I  believe  that  ba^ic  grant§  should  deal  with  Tiori- 
instru'ctional  costs  has  to  eliminate  tuition  as  an  element  of  Basic 
grants.  In  otlier  words  let's  get  eveiyono  to  the  startmg.lme  equauy. 

Everj'ono  should  Lo  entitled  to  a  certain  anioimt  for'  access.  Itou 
may  not  be  entitled  Jo  a  tailor  made  suit  but  everyone  should  hrt*<i 
,  a  suit.  Thou  tho  package  should  ^pon  the"  option  and  provide  tlio 
choice  that  we  hear  a  lot  of  tribute  paid  to,  Equality- of  access  and 
enhancement  of  choice  ai-e  separate  and  severable  issues. 
r.  The  supplemental  grant  would  be  that  iidditionaV  option  v?hcre 
the  student  could  attend  that  particular  institution  ho  wants  if  wjg 
really  believe  in  enhancin**  access  as  well  as  need. 

Need  in  relation  to  choice  and  access  get'  confused.  I  think'  they 
tare  two  different  concepts.  Let  mo  insert,  right  here  that  I  have 
,  iorer  felt  administratively,  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  mstitu- 
iS-'v3iori*fo  handle  the  money  itself.         '  i 

ErJc  /  \  4«    ^       '     '  ' 
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I  frankly  tlnvk  tliat  it  may  liare  been— wellj  it  c^minlv  woiili 
not  have  hmx  my  sujggcstioa  BOG'b  be  dislaised/through 

tfee  institution*  ^  ,    -    .  ' 

^I^^^**^^  ^^>'  a  SMe  a^ncy  of  a  Federal  regioii^l  office  or.  the 
rSOE  could  not  mad  out  checks  for  BOG's  and  SEOQ'b  just  like 
tBe|  do  for  social  security  !acMnd(mts  ' 
*  Ybu^  do  riot  bear  any  complaints  ^bont  tbat  program,  so  admin- 
^)Stmtive]y,  I  do  not  see  aHy  reason  why  the  scliools  have  to  handle 
the  inon^y  a.9  mich.  In  factj  I  think  it  ahi-.o^  destroys  the  student 
entitrementj  concept  oi  the  BOG.  The  student  ne^xr  really  bus  tha 
sea)^,  tJjat  tbia  xnonay  is  jaune,  to  spend  at  the  institution  ot  my 
choice. 


^sion  to  dispense  bjts  federally  subsidized— but  tli^  BOG  was  sup- 
P^dly  justified  as  stuflent  entittemeut  and' there  is  unfortunat^ily 
Jutle  dm^ijrence  m  practice.  ,      >  ^ 

*  ^  Administniiivefy,  I  would  sav  I>sce  nothing  wrong  with  som^ne 
other  than  the  institution  disbur^ins  tge  nioney, 

^      ^^^^y  st^Ppyemental  grant  proi^osals  of  H.E.. 

3471 » I,  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  problems  of  testing  ii^troduced  by 
the*determinfeion  of  academic  rriatxt  ^ 

X  agree  ihere  probably  still  is  a  need  con^.pt  but  it  altftslntroduces 
a  mont  concept  If  there  is  to  be  this  enhancement  ol  access,  if 
th^re  13  to  be  this  -wide  rai.^^  of  iubtitutions  including  public  aiyi 
^private  vocational  Schools  mch  at  the  end  .of  RR.  3471  sort  of 
^ums  up  all  of  the  type$  of  institutions  to  which  students  should 
Tia(ve  access,  then  I  woidd  saj?  m  addiiion  to  the  words-  outstanding. 
a<*adeifuj:  p^rform'ancc  where  thoy  should  be  added,  an  aitcxnative  of' 
oceupat3«)naI  or  vocafifotial  ijqtentiaL 

I  r&lize  that  I  am  creating  havoc  b\  suggestjng  that  tl;is  equitable, 
alfrirnativ?  exfet?  because  I  do^not  Uiink  th?(t  vou  can  determine 
occupatipnaLtnr  rocafional  potential  any  mon*  readilj  or  without  Uie 
^amc  crics/0f  discrimination  or  nonunderstaiiding  ihau  you  can 
academic /iferformance.        '       "  : 

T  do  say  that  if  enWKcment  of  access  through  a  variety  of  inetitu- 
tmns  is^part  of  higher  education  to  student  assistance,  ihn  I  tihink 
ttc  option  should  be  opon.fur  tho:>c  studiMits  thut  fed,  or  someone 
feds  there  is  occupational  or  vocational  potential* 

I  am  fearful  that  the  <a.^irman's  goal  of  establishing  the  special 
help  for  students  of  outistanding  academic  performance  js  sort  of  the 
.dark  side  of  the  post  Sputjuik  response  of  the  original  XDEA  winch 
centered  everything  on  science. 

It  still  sort  of  centers  everything  on  academic  performance,  I^ 
really  thinks  in  its  normal  context  presumes  someone  who  is  going* 
into  the  mainstream  of  academic  credential  and  is  headed  probably 
for 'gmduate  school*  *       *        ,  • 

If  you  would  do  this,  then  I  would  sav  open  up  suoplemenfal 
opportimity  grants  '03  proposed  for  «^cupatiu**al  or  vocational  stu- 
dents with  potential.  *  #  ^  ' 
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.1  caa  and  do.taho  issue  tvith  the  principle  of  prohibidng  the  OE. 
.  from  in.  any  way  tryinjg  to  dirkict  how  a  State  could  utiUzQ  tne^ 
SSIG  grants.  I  ^uiif^ariul  tha.t  vocational  and  occupational  students 
will  bexoverfooked/ 

I  imderstand  th^  principle  behind  it  Yet  fpr  Qie  record  I  must 
note  my  feaf^  of  exclusion-  Again^  in  ^Tew  Tork  and  Pennsylvanii^, 
there  no  problemsancluding  vocational  students  in  tlieir  proprietjiry 
school?  in  their  own  State  grant. -sydtem,  I  hope  other  Statto  will 
ioliow  those  examples. 

Possibly  this  would  have  a  health  effect  in  those  States  "that 
exclude  them  by  provoking  the  schools  to  g^t  active  at  the  local 
level,  at  the  State  levol,  instead  uf  al%a}s  descencKng  on  Washington 
,  for  all  answers.  ^  ' 

I  do  think  that  there  is  utility  in  distingufeh^ing  betweeu  student 
aid  and  institutional  aid.^  J  suggest  there  has  been  a, lot  of  confusion 
over  wh^t  really 'fei^stitutjidim^  « 

,  Just  because  money  flo^vs  to  an  institution,  dpes  no£  necessarily 
mean,  hi  my  opinion,  that  it  is  aid  to  the  institution 

I  think  montjy  flowing  to  institution's  un^ier  vocational  r^habilita- 
tion  programs  since  1921  or  MDTA  since  1962  illustrates  examples 
of  institutions  performing  services^  ILUJ^der  a  co^  ,        ^  .  , 

The  money  tney  get  i^.the  payment  tmder  a  contract  That  is  not 
institutional  aid.  That  is  separate  from  an  6p?n  ended  subsidy 
vvliich  the  iutot^rution  just  gets  because  souijeonejmd^c^^^  it  is  in  a 
class  of  privileged  beiieficiaries  and  that  it  is  appropriate  to  get 
this  money  without  strings  attached. 

Therein,  I  think,  lies  some  of  the  confusion  and  possibly  the  lack 
of  candor  that  oi?cu;:8  with  the  veteran's  cost  of  instr^iction  money 
'   4ind  the  section  419  cost  of  instructioit  grants. 

The^  J^ave.been  justified  on  the  grouftds^that  by  taking  the  veteran 
student,  the  institutipn  will  inherently  incur  additional  teaching 
costs.  Therefore,  the  school  should  have  i3,dditional  money. 

If  these  students,  whoever  they  be,  who  cpst  more  to  teach, 
whether  they  ace  veterans  or  spmething  like  ,ti;at,  then  that  money  is 
really  not  institutional  aid.  It  is' conti actual  jnoney/Jt  is  money 
received  for  performing  a  »pecific  service.  This  is  properly  part  of 
.  the  TIlI(Vprogran\. 

If.  thai  is.th^  case,  then,  philosopbic^y  and  logically,  proprietary 
fiohopl^  should  bei^ligible  for  it  also.  As  I  gather,  th^  wopld  bp  now 
eligible  for  the  veteran^^  cost  of  instruction  grant^  as  it    auld  be , 
.  ^transferiied  to  the  TBIO  pro^m^ 

^  l  do  npt  Iqxow  if  that  ^as  intended  but  I  .syffge^  m  all  fiupaess, 
.the  coTrnnittca  should  examine  this  to  see  if  tjuey  do  v^ant.  to  live 
with  that  consequence.  They  may  not. 

As  ol  the  it(€v  a:ad  J972  amejidli^nt?,  tbe  general  principjle,  I 
think,  out  of  all  .of  ws,  feaa  been  l^t  .i^it^\ti5^1[ioJ  subsidies  ha^e 
been  historically  lipdted  tp.  jp^blic  an?!  tas;  ,^enipt  institutions* 

On  the  other  haii^?  .programs  of  stiid^ept  qfi^  hf^ji^e  l^en  ay^^il.^le  ta 
institutions  whtJ^er^-they  ^re  public,  4^  eis^mpt,  op  t?i?i  paying 
proprietary  based  on  t]tve,i5ualijty  of^Ji^  ^nstitptioJiL 

I  st|{jgest  th^t,  ffcs  <;«je  i^ajor  ^^rfcfitio^ijftljas^Qciatipni.^ecu^ye 
-claimedTtliat  these  funds  lind^  ji^e  ve£?J5an»V:C(^  of  iii^ruqti9A  or 
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the  section  419  coat  of  instruction  allowance  which  is  not  ia-tliis  bill 
but  which  has  been  resened  for  the  genoml  bill  are  contractuat;pay- 
ments  rather  than  open-fianded  subsidies.        ^   |  . 

If  it  is  a  contract,  then  the  time  has  come  to  philosophically 
examine  that  cooiqept  candidly.  I  would  say  further  if  it  is  a  contract, 
then  the  time  has  come  for  the  terms  of  tlie  contract  to  be  more 
specific*  '      »•  '  * 

Let  us  sec  that  the  money  is,  fully  spent  on  specific  students, 
veterans  or  othiinvis2,-probably  or  possiblj  in  terms  of  students  such 
as  the  previous  T^^xtness  referred^to. 

However,  let  us  not  justify  money  to  institutions  on  one  ground 
.particular  cunderation  under  a  contract  but  Ihea  tell  them  you  do 
not  )iave  to  spend  at  all  for  tliat  purpose.  The  rest  you  Aay  keep 
for  other  p^iirposes.  • 

,  As  to  the  phaseout  of  the  federally  insurqjd  student  loan  program, 
frankly  I  do  not  know  of  any  incentive  that  presently  exists  for  a 
Sta.to  to  maintain  a  State-guaranteed  agency. 

There  is  a  possible  inctjntivo.  What  about  the  possibility  of  making 
the.SSIG  moneyj,  with  the  req^uiremeut  that  the  Stat^  have  a  State 
guarantee  agency* 

If  it  is  the  philosophy  of  this  committee  or  at  least  the  chairm^^n 
of  this  bill  to  phase  out  FISL,  then  I  think  that  you  may  be  faced 
with  a  vacuum  because  I  just  do  not  think  the  States  are  going  to 
do  it  Tinder  the  present  circumstances.  * 

I  think  it  is  such  that  this  States  did  Dot  do  it  in  1965.,  In  fact, 
some  of  them  started  up  Stale  agencii!S  and  then  stopped.  I  do  not 
know  what  tlie  answer  is  but  I  do  think  that  this  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  is  an  important  option  in  the  package  an^J  it  should  be 
continued.  *  .  . 

I  sometimes  jvondcr  if  it  should  only  be  available  after  the  basic 
grant  program  has  been  tested  for  the  student.  The  question  of  edu- 
^  cational  institutions  a?  lenders  is  another  matter. 

I  must  say  that  Mv,  Ollara  is  very  evenhanded  by  just  eliminat- 
ing it  for  ail  educational  institutions,  as  a  matter  of  equity.  I  can-" 
not  argue  against  that.  ^  . 

I  do  think  the,  administration" has  been  less  than  candid  in  their 
pruposals  Jn  whicjt'they  would  claim  that  only  propiictary  .schools 
would  be  eliminated  as  eligiWe  lendei^. 

I  believe  the  fact^s  might  show,  if  they  are  ever  released,  there 
are  innumerable  collegiate  tax-exempt  inbtltutIoii&  ab  eligible  kudt.i& 
with  an  extremely  high  default  rate,  ^ 

Therefore,  I  just  think  the  administration  is  being  less  than 
candid.  Some  of  the  default  rates,  I  understand,  axjproach  50  and  75 
percent.  ^  . 

There  are  a  few  schools  in  AICS  which  feel  they  must  be  eligible 
Icndcrsi.  Wc  have  notified  them  of  the  administration's  proposal  and 
Mr.  Ollara's  pro^josal  and  we  foel  jt  is  up  to  them  to  make  their  own 
case  for  continuation  and  "wc  think  they  can  do  it. 

The  NDSL.  phaseout  reallv  bothei'S  me.  I  suggested  that  unless 
it  is  handled  carefully,  it  will  quietly  bury  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing And  untold  stories  of —well,  I  do  not  want  to  use  the  words  again, 
but  nonadministration  of  Federal  funds. 
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X|i8  estimates,  I  iinderstauil,  for  KDSL  delinmiendefe  run  some* 
times,  do.uble  tko  GSL..That  would  put  it  around  25  or  30  percent. 
,  I  believe,  tilery  lias:been  over  $3  billion  appropriated  since  1958 
on  the  theory  that,  the  schools  would  recycle  that  inoney.  I  am  not 
sure  the  money  is  being  recycled,  if  25  or  30  percent  delinquencies 
exist. 

If  25  or  30  perpent  delinquencies  exist*  then,  somewhere  in  excess 
of  $750,  million  is  stagnating.  If  it  is' stagnating,  then  I  think 
before  any  of  this  money  is  turned  ,over  to  any  ol  the  participating 
NDSL  schools,  I  suggest  that  each  one  of  them  be  subjected  to  an 
audit  ^  ,  >  . 

I  do  not  mean  hiring  a  lot  of  employees  at  OE.  There  dto 
plenty,  of  competent  CPA's  in  this  country  who  can  determine 
whether  or  not  the  schools  are  recycling  that  money,  collecting  it  and 
utilizing  it  as  the  Jaw  intended. 

If  they  are  and  if  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  committee  to  phase 
out  NDSL,  so  bo  it.  !Do  not  allow  any  school  to  not  accoxmt  for  this 
money.  I  think  there  is  a  big  story  here  and  I  think  if  the  program 
is  to  bo  cliangedj  the  schools  should'  be  made  accoimtablo  for  their 
stcwardshii)  of  money.' 

I  also  think  there  are  two  other  facts  that  heed  to  be  taken  into 
account.  I  believe  a  number  of  schools  came  into  the  NDSL  very 
late  because  of  philo?ophical  problems  with  tlie  loyalty  oath  irx  the 
sixties.     "  * 

.  They  did  not  build  up  their  loan  funds  so  there  probably  should 
be  some  shnllling  around  of  the  equities  such  as  in  the  education, 
colleges  wliich  have  .been  caught  with  the  10  percent  fargiveness 
f eatjire  for  teachers*  '    ,      -  ^  -  <    ^  -  :     .  ^ 


Chairman  thai  students  should  riot  wprk  in  .the  private  sector.  The 
condition  of  eligibility  in  1968  amejidmeut  for  students  in  propne- 
tary  schools  was  tliat  they  >vork  oif  campus  and  in  public  service  and 
nonprofit  agencies.  ;Let  it  remain^ . 

It  has  been  very  succe^fxil  wiere  used  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
depart  froin  it*  The  question  of  need  or  not.  t^e  bulk  of  our  students 
,  fall  into  the  need  category  anyway,  so  quite  often,  in  some  of  t^esc 
testing  procedures,  you  arc  belaboring  the  obvious,  whether  or  nut  to, 
put  the  statutory  need  test  in  there. 

My  colleaguc,.,Mr.  Ilart,  has  some  comments  on  part  F,  be^nning 
on  page  12  of  our  testlinony,  which  we  think  incorporates  some  ver^ 
healthy  worthwhile  steps  that  we  %vould  suggest. 

At  this  pointy  I  womd  like  to  turn  it  over  to  him  to  summarize 
our  jvi^ws  oti  part  F. 

Mr.  Haot.  Mr.  Qhairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
proposed  definition  of  the  new  section  40^1  (b)  of  the  terms  "iostitu- 
tions  of  higher  education"  and;  "eligible  institution''  is  a  htuilttiy  and 
"conlprohensive  step.  r 

We  are  gpinjj  to  mnke.  some  additional  suggestions,  but  first  of 
all,  we  think  it  is  appropriate  to,  comment  that  the  suggiisted 
langiiage  eliifniniites  the  present  iriconsikency  whereby  a  degree- 
granting  proprietary  school  is  an  ^finstitutidn  of  higher  education  * 
for  purposes  of  the  student  aid  programs  other  than  the  guarantteed 
student  loan. program  but  is  a  "vocational  school"  for  GSL. 


stay  right  with  t^ie 


^  However,  when  it  comes  to  eligibUity,  under  the  GSLj^an  ^tifju- 


present  law  to  pjwrmit^  dig^bUHy  of  atudonts  for  the  guarap$eed 
ifitudenfc  loan  progr'amr  ,  . 

Strayer  College,  by  the  way,  is  a  4-year  degree^granting  institution 
;So  {^uthor52ied  Jby  jthe  .Bos^rd.of  HighejcjEducatiou  of  tbe  Pistn^t  of 
>€plambii^  .  \  ,     .  ,  z 

Tlys^ncQOsistency  i^oold  be  eliji^jnatQa  py  the  nevsr  defimtisiv  9t 
^tioii  491  (b)*  That  is  good.  ^    ,  '  . 

Second,  AlCS  has  lon^  raaintained  that  State  authority  to  pro- 
vide ^a%T>rogra|n  of,  education's  a^lepai^te  but  equally  ess§ntm  ele- 
:iucait -of  thp  sf at^itoiry  defi^  ^ 

Therefore,  at  line  1^  ol  page  iQ7,  we  i^xre  co^cemed  tht^t  the 
particular  language  dealing  with  State. authpilty  for  purposes  of  a 
*^Yop9tion^  schoor  under  .present  section  4§5(c);(2)  Jbas,  been 
emitted.  . ,      ^  /  '  . 

X  comparison  of.  thi9  p|:e§ent  jsection  pf  the  hi7  ^itif^  sec.tion 
435(b)  (2 J  of  theMi^e  l^w  will  reve?il  ^onie  tidditjpnal  ire^ponsi- 
bilities  on  the  part  of  the  States  with  regard  to  vocational  §9flools 
j>s  distinguished  from  *^ii]^|itutioi^  of  jWgner  eaucfttio^"  defifiedl  in 
^(^fcion'435(b),(2);  ^     '  , 

Tlfts  additional  r^ongibillfy  oix.  th^  PArt  of  the  Stqt<^  is  pgme- 
tlraes  overlooked  by  those  program  administrators  charged  w^tb.  uie 
4?termin^tion  of  ifl?tjt)ai;ional  elig^^ 

iitenc€j,  m  wpuli  suggest  that  ior  voc^Uon^il  sphpoH  t^K^re  should 
be  ipserted  at  line  the  ?idditiohal  lanmi^e  dealmg  with  State 
authority  pursuant  to  section  435(c)  (2)  wliicn  stftte?  th§  foljlowwag' 

(2)  )f  legtUx  iiptl>ori«e4 1^  PxpTl^e,  .and  prori^a  ^tj^n  tjiaj  SUte,  a 
.program  p£  postJ^wn^ry  yociitlo»at  pv  tedudcal  e^ucnUon  ^sfpa^ed  to  fit 
In^lvld^uals  for  as^m  €m|)iloyiu«it  in  re<fognt55fd  occupatipasj 

^0  are  a^^o  gping  to  J^iajce,  the  ^^uggestion  briefly  co;\cerning 
recognised  occupations.  tT^  would  ^ggeSt , the  term  "recomiz^ed  oc- 
^upation^''  Jbe  chana^d  to  "recognized  oceupational  field  or  pro- 

Too  oft^  som^  zealous vadpainistrators,  when  drawing  up  regula- 
tion's, ?xc  pppj^B  ioJu^mediately'  report  to  ^he  IJictipnary  of  Oepupa- 
tional  Titles  ^ijblisl^d  by^  the  Department  of  JLabpy  wji^en  there  is 
^y  rmenjtiozr  of  ,a  "^qgi>ij3ed  ocoupatiop?^* 

think  th^  ^^oiiQupationjil  fi^d"  wouW  provide  the  b^is  for 
more  flexible  admu^istrai|pn.  This  may  be  a  prnall  ph^pge,  but  it 
;jmght  be vilpport'flEn|.^ 

The  Congress  found  a  similar  amendment  ne^ees^iry  in  19,68  .to 
the  GI  bill  tfi  J?m^i  a  ^or^  .flexible  vpcatlppal  objective  for  vet- 
iorans  jn  pr^qgrain?  not  lefidfpg  to  a  standard  .college  jdegreiB. 

Fourth^  i£k  ^p^lM  "U)ree  Jitter  n;l^*\w|iiohi9i5Qm9tiiA€^  util|2;ed 
JBLS  an  alternative  to  accreditation  for  an  institution,  has  pome  in  for 
%  Mod  s[p<v^  ojt  orittci^.  • 

Wymdorstand  it  J?  not  ^vo^^abjy  viewed  by  some  ofiB^ials  in  the 
TJ^pE.  rAs  ore^ip^tly  ^tato^  ?n  tljp  Jaw^      think  thqbe  is  aiuple 
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Howeveri  wc  think  it  could  be  .modified  to.  take  into  account  -pro- 
.grams  of.stiidy  offered  by  institutions  not,primar)lv  (concerned  with 
Sie  awarding  of  academic  degrees  and  credentials,  but  rather  which 
-.  aro  cohceriiwi  with  proViding  the  student  with  vocational  compe- 

Also,  the  ^'threo  letter  rule'^  might  be  better  stated  on  the  basis  of 
actual  experience  of  transfer  rather  than  a  mere  statement  of  willing 
jiess  by.  an  institution  to  accept  credit  which  19  in  the  present 

^';E^*Satter  of  fact,  iu  the-actual  administration  of  this  provision, 
the  USOE  iequires  evidence  that  the  three  institutions  each  nave  in 
fact  accepted  witk  credit,  the  transfer  of  three  students. 

That  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  August  20, 1970^  i 
believe.  We  would  suggest  that  to  take  into  account  modern  develop- 
ments and  innovative  programs  of  training  and  education  Uiat  tne 
language  of  subsection  (b)  beginning  on  line  5  on^pagc  108  would 
read  as  follows: 

is  an  institution  from  which  credits  have  been  accepted  on  transfer  by  not 
letis  than  jthrce  institutions  which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  a  suh- 
iJtantially  coropanible  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  institution  so  accredited, 
and.  .  ^ 

A'^aiuj  we  feel  this  provides  for  more  flexibility.  It  also  provides 
for  the  institution  that  does  not  desire  to  be  accredited. 

A  fifth  suggestion,  and  we  go  back  to  pages  60  and  6G  of  l:l.iv. 
MTl,  tliere  is  section  437  which  presentj^  onl>  applies  to  the  guaran- 
'teed  student  loan  program*  t  n 

We  suggest  that  both  sections  of  tlie  present  law  be  applicable 
to  all  programs  of  student  financial  aid.  We  suggest  this  could  be 
accomplislied  by  shifting  section  437  (a)  and  (b)  to  some  section 
of,  part  F:  possibly,  section  437(a)  might  best  be  added  a  new 
^feion  to  sbction  494  or  section  496  of  H.E.  3471.  This  is  the 
«ubpunsiou  and  termination  limitation  provision  but  which  only  ap- 
plies under  the  present  bill  to  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

6ixth,  as  an  additional  subsection  (d)  to  section  491,  at^pa^e  107^ 
we  sugg^t  the  following  language  which  was  onginally  drafted,  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  ,  the  Senate  Sub(;ommittee  on 
jEducationl  ,  ^        .  ^.^  ^. 

It  is  designed  to  provide  an  alternative  to  accreditation  as  ac- 
creditatioii  may  be  an  element  of  eligibility  in  any  definition. 

It  wotild  also  provide  accrcditating  agencies  the  services  of  which 
4ire  utilized  hy  the.  government  in  determining  eligibility  withjspme 
relief  from  the  ever  prejsent  threat  of  litigj\tion  when  an  accrediting 
-agency  has  acted  to  deny  or  withdraw  the  accreditation  of  an 
institution.    ,  <  ^  .  ^1 

Just  as  a  practical  matter,  I  should  say  that  AICS  is  presently 
involved  in  three  active  lawsuits.  ^ AICS  has  been  sued  in  Texas 
iecause  we  withdrew  the  accreditation  of  an  institution- 

,W^  have  been  sued  in  California  prior  to  the  withdrawal  of 
accreditation.  Wo  have  been  sued  in  South  Carolina  for  an  alleged 
failure  to  timely  withdraw  accreditation.  •  ^.  .  .  . 

If  accrufUtation  is  to  remain  as  a  useful  element  of  eligibihty, 
tJien  the  age;icies  widch  perform  this  function  should  be  provided 
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sotBc  mca&ure  of  relief  including  an  alternative  to  accreditation  as 
it  \%  an  element^ of  eligibility. 

We  have  ,pro\ided,as  oxliibit  A  in  our  presentation  the, proposed 
laiigua^e  and  essentially  it  sets  up  a  National  Advisory  CJonunittce 
\     on  Insti'tufibnal  Quality. 

^  Tliat  just  happens  to  be  a  name  that  we  have  chosen.  It  would 
^  j^rovidtj  an  alternative  method  by  'which  institutions  could  satisfy 
^  eligibility  and  these  institutions  would  be:  (1^  The  institutions 
which  are  not  accredited  and  do  not  desire  to  bo  accredited;  (2) 
those  who  have  been  denicd^xreditation;  (3)  those  from  which 
accreditation  has  been  withdrawn  j  and  (i)  thpse  which  do  not  have 
access  fo  accreditatiba  through  any  accrediting  agency. 

'Fihally,  the  refund  .disclosures  and  tuition  a'equirements  of  pro- 
voked section  496  of  page  110,  constitute  a  constructive  statutoiy 
step  by  th(j(^Congress>  ta  which  lio  icbi^onsible  educational  institution 
should'/dbject.  - 

It  wo^ld  ^PPiy  all  educational  jnstitutions,  and  it  would  be« 
administered  by  those  with  educational  expertise.  We  heartily  sup- 
jport^the  proposals  of  section  496. 

"We  -hope,  however,  that  the  regulations  issued  :by..the  tJSQjp 
Commissioner  pm-suant  to;49G  will  be  more  expediti(5usly  proposed 
than  those  authorijsed  by  me  Congress  in  19T2  pursuant  to  the 
section  138(a)  which  are  still  not  in  effect  .alUiough  they  have  been 
on  the  books  since  1072,  although  they  are  pediaps  on  their  way 
and  ax^  almost  here.      -  » 

Mr  Chairman,  we  submit  our  comments  with  the  {appreciation 
of  Otis  subcommittee  that  it  is  indeed  "a  free  and  open  forum/'  We 
hope  the  ex|>eriencG&  wo  have  had  coping  with  tlio  new  ;pVoblems 
that'have  arisen  since  10  (F2  will"  be  helpful.  .  '     /  /.  . 

'  On  the  substantive  side,  we  svould  suggest,  as  Mr.  Fulton  said,  ' 
only  mddifidation  and  fine  tuning  of  the  existing  student  aii 

Earkage.  We  think  it  is .  premature  to  dissemble  that  which  Jias 
arcly  had  tiirie  to  fgaiiy  experience. 

In  the  areas  of  ebmbility,  procedure,  and  administration,  we  urge 
*actiori  Jiow  'and  in  lai'gc  steps.  We  hope  our  comments  and  sug* 
g**?tions  for  additional  amendmentii  in  ttiis  area  can  .  preclude  sonio 
future  problems  and  solve  some  recurring  ones. 

We  thank  you  and  ^^'e  would  stand  for  questioning.  ^ 

Mr.  lliAodi.  Thank  you.  "Mi's.  X)hisholm?  ' 
^  "Mr.  CinsHoi^t.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Fulton,  you  ijientioned 
m  your  testinidny  that  perhaps  we  are  belaboring  the  issue  of  need 
with  respect  toilj|,<;ollcge  woi^k^-study  progi'am.  , 

1)0  you  not  toe^j^that  if  we  how  proce^.to  not  use  the  basis  ^of 
need  in  the  cbllc^c  work-study  program  so  it  can  be  participated, in 
by  all  mudents  t|lat  it  becomes  more  important  than  ever  tliM.we 
nuikf  sure  that  wc  give  prioritv  to  those  students  who  .actually 
are  m  need  more  t\mi  othere,  if  the  program  is  going  to  be  an  open 
•one?  ^ 

Mr.  Fmox.  J  tlunk  that  I  probabh  fell  into  the  trap  of  looking 
at  the  need  probk^m  vcr\  .parochially  in  that  most  students  iv.  our 
scuo^SJs'hrc^  m  need,  so  that  the  expense. of  need  determination  of 
^yhat  m  jproviDg  for.'thihd  party  detcrminution- just  hclaboii 
the  issue  of  what  is  patently  true.  ' 
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^  i  may  have  misspoken  on  tl^t  point.  I  agree  vnth  you  t^Rt  need 
is  a  very  rcal  thing  but  tlien  again  i  do  not  suggest  that  it  may  be 

relative  and^  absolute.  ^  .  ^  .      i  i 

'  In  other  words,  a  student  >vith  a  BOG  islBascd  on  certain  absolute 
needs  wherever. he  goes  to  school.  A  student  that  is  awarded' an 
BEOG,  couldcbe  in  a. higher  tuition  private  institution.  IBs^need  to 
be  in  th^^t  institution  cuuiu  l>e  a  relative  need  but  it  is  i-elative  need 
rather  thiui  abstflutene^d.  -    , ,  .  .  ,  .i. 

That  is  where  I  have  a  problem  ynth  ^cahng  with  all  of  the^ 
tests.  Maybe  I  am  wrong  but  1  just  do  not  see  the  work-study  ncfed 
isspe  lis^really  as  important  as  japjparently  you  do. 

Mi»s^  Cni8HOL3it.  Of  course  that  brings  me  to  another  :5ssue.  Per^- 
haps  we  can  link  both  of  these  questions  together.  Let  i^turn  to 
page  10.  of  your  testimony.  I  am  looking  for  the  section  whe^  you 
agreed  >Yith  the  committee  chairman  in  the  elimination  of  the 
institution  as  aft  administrator.  t 

Mr.  Fin-TO^".  As  a  disbur^^  .  '  • 

Hi-s.  GnisnoiiH;  Yds.  - 
Fulton.  I  tliink  that  is  a  sopai-ate  issue  from  access  to  the 
host  of  institutions  n^resently  in  the  SOG. 

Mrs.  CHi8Hout>  i  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question  and  I  «m 
not  trying  to  be  .facetious.  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Schools— How  inany  black  institutions  belong  to  the  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Schools?  ^  ' 

I  amv  asking  you  this  because  I  have  a  question  to  foHow  up 
with.  Do  you  have  any?  .  t_ 

Mr.  FrnxoN.  Of  course  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  technically 
since  1950  something,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  blabk  institution. 

The  first  thmg  I  did  when  I  took  this  job  m  1962  was  toieliminate 
Jroni  the  directory  tlie  little  asterisks  which  indicated  predominantly 
attended  by  blacks  or  so  on.  Mr.  Hart  could  probably  reel  off  so«ie 
names  inore  handily  than  I  can. 

M'l-s.  CiiiSHOLM.  I  am  not  interested,  gentlemen,  in  hearing  j^u 
reel  off  names.  The  reason  I  am  asking  the  question  is  because  .^you 
indicated  that  you  agreed  with  the  chairman  in  eliminating  the 
institutions  whi^^h^disperse  these  funds.  I  was  wondering  if  you  had 
^ny  .black  institutions  within  your  associa^tion, 

I  wondered  if  you  had  been  a.ware-of;the  difficulty  that  jminority 
families  Jiave  when  thev  go  to  commercial  instituiions^or  banks:  for 
loans.  It  i8.aa:eal  !pidbiem  for  thcse^ara^      ^  -  f 

M!r.  FtOiTOz^.  No,  I  nieaiit  sctely  for  the  purposes  of  .the  BOG 
And  tho'SEOG,  as  dispersing  agents  for  the  nioney.  In  othc^  words, 
I  do  not  see  tha.t  thu^  are  Jit;cebi^ai>  and  hw^ve  to'be  In  tlie  channeL 

'J2he  deck  cpuld  be  mailed  from  OE  State  agencies  just  as 
o^dfly.  ThaiiSionly  wh^fc  i  weaht^^ 

Sirs;  CkiBupjM,  JUJ  right.  IVhat  is  jrour  reaction  to  removing  t]ie 
loan  .pro-ams  f  I'om  the  xjostsecondary  institutions,  ^us  maldng  '^t 
necessary;  for  all  students  :to  go  to.some  kind  df  bank  or  other  cojn- 
merdial  institution?      ^  ,      ,         ,  . 

Mr.  PuLToi*.  I  am  gldd  you  aaked^t^at  because,  I  remember  early 
on  in  tluj  loaa  program,  we  had  a  big  ooh'feremceover  ai^OlS. 

The  ^iwyer  from  the  Geneiral.  Counsers  office,  in  his  .good  middle- 
claas,  college  educated  orientation,  said  well,  wc  just  want  everj'^body 
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'to  equally  go  and  borrow  liis  money.  I  just  had  to  say  to  him  tliat 
you  do  not  undei^stand  that  there  arc^  some  people,  the  only  thing 
they  know  about  Ipaning  and  borrowing  money  is,  wlien  tine  man 
comes  to  get  the  furniture  or  the  money.  ^  . 

There  is  a  whole  segment  of  American  who^jdoes  not  know' how 
to  go  into  a  bank.  They  literally  do  not  Icnow'tho  laiigmige  of  the 
middle  class  Avho  are  f  amiliar  ^vith  credit. 

To  that  extent,  I  would  have  to  agree  with  you,  it  raises  some 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  mischief  with  institu- 
:tions  as  elijjible  lenders.  ^ 

I  tliink  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  office  of  education  has  never 
i.ssued  any  regulations  as  far  as  1  know,  governing  how  an  institu-' 
,  tion  should  be  an  eligible  lender.  They  just  gave  them  free  .  rein. 
A  lot  of  them  gave  out  these  notes j  the.>  did  not  really  loan  money, 
tiiey  jyst  took  the  students  note  in  effect  and  then  they  had  no 
money' to  the  teachers  or  rent. 

Maybe  there  is  a  halfway,  mark  that  anv  institution  subject  to 
\  reasonable  supervision  and  regulation  should  bo  able  to  act  as  an 
oli«:ible  lender  under  definitive  circumstances  and  guides.. 
,  I  am  not  trying  to  weasel  words,  but  I  just  do  not  want  to  give 
any  hasty  examples,  but  I  think, the  Office  of  Education  is  uneven 
■in  their  lipproach.  I  think  the  chairman  is  trying  to  Solve  a  very 
jisal  problem  in  ^ood  faith.  But  I  suggest  tlie  opportunity  for  real 
criterlal  for  any  institution  as  an  eligible  lender. 

Maybe  there  is  some  sort  of  compromise,  but  I  do  not  think  there,  ^ 
IS  any  excuse  for  some  of  the  unrestricted  activities  that, have 
gone  on.  '    .     ' ' 

.  Mrs*  CHTSHOL^t'.  TJiank  you.  No  further  questions. 

'  Mr.  BxAGor.  Mr.  Eshleman?  A 

Mr,  EdHLE^fAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaiirman.  Mn  Fulton,  if  I' 
interpreted  your  opening  remarks  correctly,  were  you  in^  effect 
asking  to  testifj'  after — at  some  later  date,  more  specifically  after 
tyott  met  with  Jour  board  of  directors?        .  o  - 

Does  your  testimony  given  today  stand  after  you  meet  witli  them? 

Mr.  FuT.TON.  I  hope  it  vvilh  You  always  run  that  risk  of  someone 
being  vet-y  unhappy  with  )vhat  you  said.  We  do  hope  that  pur  com- 
mittee on  the  administration  of  student  financial  aid  will  have  a 
formal  report  that  we  would  like  to  file,  with  the  committee  before 
you  go  into  executive  session. 

Ilovvevcr,  we  realize  the  time  frame  that  Sir.  O'Hara  set  out  for 
Jhis  bill  and  it  just  does  not  match  the  formalities  of  our  own 
^organization,  so  we  are  here,,  identified  as^who  v\e  aie,  but  these  ^re 
really  just  j[)ei^onal  views.  ^  ■ 

^[r.  EsHLKstAK.  Certainly.  In  roimd  figures,  the  national  average 
of  private  school  tuition  is  $2,200  and  public  school  is  $450.  Wliere 
does  yours  fall  qa  the  average.^  You  may  have  to  use  12  months 
compared  to  9  months,  I  realize  that. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  a  false  analogy  but  wliat  is  your  annual  average 
tuition  rate?  . 

Mr.  ILvTrr.  We  do  not  collect  it  statistically,  I  would  cuess  it 
would  bo  $l,600-.is  that.right? 
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Mi\  FtJLTOX.  I  would  say  tuition  for  an  academic  year  now  is 
around' $1,500.  It  will  go  up  in  some  sdiouls  and  in  smaller  or  more 
rural  areas,"  bo  less.  *  / 

Mr-  EsinjiMAN.  I  \ms  going  to  pursue  tlio  loaiii  question  but  thtt 
Concreysw-onian  from  Xuw  York  covei^ed  that  thoroughly.  Ilu^vcyer^ 
would  a  compromise  remove  loans  alto;;etlier? 

The  objection  now  is  that  the  4  and  5  year  g^i-aduato  student  is 
,  accumulating  too  much  debt,  tliat  he  is  almost  buried  before  he 
starts*  Would  a  conn^romise  of  lower  annual  ceilin<js  for  loans  work? 

Mr.  PuLTOK.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would.  In  fact,  I  did  not 
address  jnyself  to  it  but  the  proposal  in  IT.E.  3171  tliat  lowers  tho 
ceiling  to.^ljQOO  for  freshman  would  affect  the  bulk.of  our  students; 

X  would  say  that  most  of  our  students  are  1  year  students.  On  the 
other  iiand,  with  BOG  s  now  pretty  readily  available,  at  the  risk 
of  antagonizing  some  of  my  owrc  constituents  

Mr.  EsHLEMA>r.''Let  me  ^iiiteriiipt  you,  what  percentage  of  your 
.     studeiits  get  BOG's,-  approximately? 

.  ^Vfr.  l^vvros.  I  do  not  think  we  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  EsiiLEMAN.  But  jou  say  tliat  lowering  it  to  a  thousand  dollats 
would  affect  tliem.  If  your  a\!:erage  tuition  is  $1,500  and  most  oi 
them  are  eligible  for  a  bog,  then  how  would  that  affect  them? 
Mathematically, Jiow  would  that  affect  them? 
/  Mr.  FfcLTOX.  Because  we  are  only  talking  about  tuition,  not 
iiiaiiitcuance.  Now  IC  ypu  arc  talking  uLuul  atteiidtinci:,  then  \ve  ar€i  . 
.  back,  at  the  same  question  of  how  much  does  it  cost  to  get  into  the  ^ 
game  and  from  tlicu  on?  '      .  .  ' 

Mr.  Btaggi.  Will  the  {jentlenian  yieldl 

Mr.  EsiiLK^r.VK.  Certainly,  I  am  finished.      .  .  ' 

Mr.  BiAGoi.  Youi  said  most  of  your  students  are  1  year^  students? 
^    Mv.  Fui;rox.  Would  you  not  say  the  bulk  would  be? 

^Ir.  Hart.  They  ^vould  have  to  be,  yes.  JfEost  of  ,them  are  1  year 
students.  In  the  institutions  vrtiere  the  student  attends  4  yeai-s,  the 
freshmen  make  up  a  great  percentage  of  that  so  that  most  of.thos^ 
students  are  first  year  students; 

Mr.  BrAGor.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

^fr.  BuciUKAN.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  Ton  indicate  di^  page 
fuur  of  yoiiv  statement,  basic  agieemcnt  with  tlie  chairmau's  position  a 
in  the  elimination  of  a<?set^  from  need  analysis  and  in  that^  cohnec: 
tioji,  you  cite  tlie  experience  of  tho  State  of  'New  York  witli  its  TAP 
program  ^vhich  I  understand  from  counsel  to.  be  a  scholarship  jpro- 
gram  based  on  need  but  in  whicli  there  Is  n6  asset  te^t.  ^ 

Mr.  Fui.TQX'.  And  is  related  to  tuition  also.  It  is  a  xory  sophisti- 
-  cat ed  program,  sir.     *  v      /  .  • 

!Mr.  BucHAXAx*  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  combination  of  thin^j 
,  -ihe  bin  in  its  present  form  inl^jht  do,  we  had  testiinonj  yesterdajr 
that  tho  industrial  ussctb  ^vcm  in  large  percentage  Concentrated  iii 
five  States,  agriculf ural  in  five  other  States,  ' 

The  long  run  eflfoct -^\ould  have  to  bo  therefore  the  movement  of 
fumls  nwiiy  from  poor  States  towards  those  higher  asset  location^ 
At  Icvast  this  was  the  witness'  impression ^about  \vhat  would  hapj;)ch. 

Mr.  FxrttTON.  I  would  really  have  to  think  that  over. 
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Mr*  BtTGHAXAN,  liCt  mo  go  beyond  tliat.  With  the  new  formula, 
whether  or  not  that  were  tiie  case,  i£  jott  dropped  tlie  assets  aspect 
from  tlie  needs  analysis,  you  would  Certainly  broaden  the  base  of 
people*  who  would;  bo  eligible.. 

I  wduld  thiiik  that  would  have  ro  be  without  qyestion.  With  a 
limited  amount  of  money,>  >ou  \>ould  therefore  be  diluting,  the 
amount  of  help  which  mi^t  be  available  to  thosn  witli.greatest  need 
m  your  overauf  package. 

You  wouhl  have  a^  lot  more  people  eligible  for  limited  amount  of 
money^  Jn  a<ldition  to  this,  at  my  io\d  of  income,  for  examplCv  it  is 
quite  possibk  for  me  to  get  my  ta.xable  incomp  down  to  zero  by  in- 
•        vesting  int  the  right  Idnd  of  assets*  | 

I  know  many  constituents  who  have  verj  Jittlc  taxable  income, 
who  make  uionoy  in  business  and  thun  Invest  in  the  cattle  business. 
By  the  time  you  are  through  with  all  of  this,  you  end;  up  with  verj^ 
little  taxable  income  and  a  good  deal  of  ?vealth. 

'^^v,  FuLTuN.  Fj||®-personal  oxpcrienccj  it  woidd/  wind  up  witli  a 
deficit 

Mr.  Btc;nA!sfAN.  Yes,  but  at  tlie  vei^  least  you*  are  broadening  the 
basa  of  eligible  people  iji  am  case..  Further,  under  the  State  incen- 
^Lvft  program  as  cunrontb  set  out  in  this  bill,  the  money— ; with  the 
chance  of  formula  that  flow  would  change. 

Of  the  1ft  poorer  States,  8  of  the  10,  would  lose  money  and  overall; 
the  10  would  lose  over  against  the  present  forniula' provided  the 
satna  money  is  available  as  envisioned  iu  tliis  Icgislqition, 

If  you  put  all  of  that  together>  it  would  appear  that  the  tlmist 
of  this  legislation,  (is  drafted,  would  tend  toward  lessening  the 
chance  of  say  a  low  Income  black  persoa  or  low  income  State  like 
my  own^.from  having  as  cood  a  dmnce  for  .as  much_help  as  if  the 
present  formula  were  applied  in  an  expanded  program. 

I  i?v^ould  just  like  yourresponse  to  tliat. 

Mr.  Fulton*  Tou  have  opened  lip  my^  eyes  to  something  tJiat  I 
really  had  not  considered/  in  siniplistlc  approach  to  the  admin- 
istrative of  BOGs  and  SEOGs.  I  did  not  follow  through  with  the 
logic  as  you  present  ity  to*  its  consequences  and  SSIG,  if  I  follow 
yoiu  Is  tha^  iwhere  voa  were  taking^  inel 

Mr.  BtxcirAXAX,  Tes. 

Mr.  FcirToN*  My  suggestion  had. gone  no  further  than  tli^  admin- 
istration of  BOG  and  SOG-  I  have  to  confess  that  I  liave  known 
Dr.  Ben  Lawrence  for  a  long  time.  I  have  been,  to  his  meetings  of 
the  Rational  GonimLssIon.on  Flnanang,.pu3tsecoadun  education  and 
I  sat  next  ta  him  on  Uie  July  10  seminar,  here  in  this  room,  last 
summer.      ^  ^ 

Frankly,  lu&. proposals,  as  I  understand  they  arc  related  to  SSIG 
are  just  beyond  me-  I  just  do  not  ujidcrstand  theni  and  I  might  as 
well  state  that  «  ,         .  , 

Mr,  BiTcnANAN*  Mr.  Chairman,  if  either  the  Chair  or  Oio  counsel 
caalet  mo  Itnow  if  I  am  corroct,.as  I  stated  tlie  case  in  my  (juestion 
ing,  I  will  certainly  stand  read}  to  be  corrected  because  this  entire 
area  is  beyond  mcr. 

Mr,  Fui.Tox.  But  I  limited  mine  to  BOG,  SOG.  I  am-  not  say- 
ing you  tooK  me  down  the  garden  path  or  anything;  Jike  that. 
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Hefe  mo  dwr.  fehe  line  at  IK)©  and,  SOG.^vhon  I  talk  a1>out  assets 
or  climihating  fixed  assets.  1  do  not  iiiten^  for  jny  commoiit  to 

Ltend  to  SSI(?,  ...      .  i 

Hr,  BfcAPOi;  I  diA  not  read:  your  entire  stat45inent  as  much  as  it 
TOis  not?  read.  I  have  a.  aucstion  a£  deep  concern  concei:nm^tlie 
cflfcct  ojE'tliis  proposed  legislation,  a^it  effects  the  proi^viotary  schools. 

Yon  made  somb  reference  to^  it.  I  do  nofe  know  if  you  eait  ans>«w 
it  in  detail  npw,  it  you  can,  I  would  delighted.  If  not*,  we  would 
appreciate^  n&  detailed,  a  ^ponso  torthe^  question  for  the  record; 
.  AVhnt  5  am  concerned^  ?ibout  is  some  pf  the  comments  I  have  re- 
ceives fioih  tfte  various  preadents  6£  uiiyeirsities  15  ri>gacd:  to  the 
.<:o^t  limltatipn.  They  suggested,  this  legislation  as  currently  dmfted 
indices  hardship  upon  t^iem»  T£  that  \)&  the  case^  and  if  so,  how 
vsroidd'  you  suggeat  that  it  be  cori:ectedj?>  , ,  , .  , 

Mr.  FrmroN.  Subject  to  maybe  later  amendhient,  I  would  tJuuk  m 
would  not  haA^e  many  students  under  the  new  SOG  proposal.  It 
would,  just  send  thera^all  probably  to  the  preatigous  private?  schools 
with' (jarte^blaiachei  *        ^  ^'^i.-  t 

A«  ftr  as^tlic  BOG*  is;  concerned,  I  think,  mil  when  I  say  tJus,  1 
do  not  think  any  institution  whether  it  is  public,  private,  proprietary 
or  othpnvisci,  hwvt  "Mgbt  to  a  fairdmre''  of  students. 

I  do^not  believe*  in*  tho^  divine,  porpotqafeion^of  any  partitular  cate- 
gory of  institution,  publio,  private,  or  proprietary,  or  anything  like 
that.  I  do  think  probably  as^propoied,  theBuG  proposal,  if  I  wad  it 
correctly,  would'  not  aflfect  us  one-  way  or  the^  oflier* 

*\^^mt  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  linkage  with  the  SOG.  Thorom, 
1  think,  lies  the  problem  because  I  boKeve  thcne  h  an  absoliite  and 
relative  need-  An^  absolute  neeiJ  fqr  equal  access.  A  relative  need  for 
choiioe.      ^    ->         '  ,  ,  ' 

I  think  the'  SOG's  as^  pl^esentiy  constntuted  provide  a  balance 
of  inetitutional  disoretioit  and  enhancement  of  student  choke.  They 
would!  bocomei  very  unused  by  amTJarge  iu^vocationalschbolS  whether 
they  are  public  or  private  as  proposed  in  3471. 

Mr.  BiAOor^  This^  leadk  mo  in  the  dii^ection  but  it  say^  that  we 
lm\e  a  very  substantial  problem  to  deal  witji  if  we  must  continub 
with  the  divine  perjpetuation  of  prlvato.inBtitutions^   ^  / 

I  think  they  are  an  importt^nt  part  of  our  educational  structure 
and  should,  be  preserved  and' a*i3istcd>  lu  the  end  the  total  community 
3nflfei*  by  their  demise.         |  ^ 

I  am  not  here  to  propose  sonjething  nor  to  find  a  complete  exodus 
from  the  public  into  the  pri\}ate.  I  would  suggest  if  you  do^  not 
hm^  it  immodiatoly  available,  |?ive  sonie  thougjht  to  any  proposition 
that  miffht  be-  ablc^  toi  provide/tho  private  inebitufeioiiB  with^  soine^  of 
the  SOG  funds  withoutl  tho^eyil  consequence.- tlia*  yoa  prt&dioU> 

Mr.  Fm^TON.  This  is  my  proposal  of  absolute  aad  relative  need!^ 
I  do  not^  thtnk  the  SOG^shbuld  be  used  to  phaimoli  students  ju^V 
to  a  selected  Jewi  priyato  institutions,  I  ,thinfe  private  institutions^ 
whether  they  are  ta.K  cxempt  or  ttt.xpaying„are  a  heaJ^l^  incremjirit^ 
to  the  oduc^ititfnalrsystemr  of  tliis^  country.      ^  \ 

I  think' Uiey  operate  as.a  clieck^on  the  public,  plus||iic^  .offer  ^me 
unus^atopp^niannties.  I3niSj  I  think  if  'yoji  caa  ^linypnBe^^^  as 
an  element  of  cbifeideration  in  the  BOG  x>rogram  anJ-get  ?ierybody 
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at  the  starting  line,  then  if  someone  wants  to  go  to  a  private  institu- 
tion, they*  should  have  some  additional  assistance  in  form  ot 
loans  and  SOG^ as  presently  constituted.  .     -u-  •  t 

That  is  a  student  decision.  I  would  not  propose  this  additional 
obligation  because  I  think  the  private  institutions  has  or  factor  mat 
the  student  cannot  get  at  the  public  sch(X)l  and  conQur?:entIy  with, 
that,  under  our  present  system^  really  these  are  federally  funded 
scholarships."^  "  '  ' 
'  It  is  the  institutions  prerogative  to  choose  the  student  to  whoip  it 
will  extend  this  SOG  monejr.  I  tliiiik  you  have  this,  healthy  mix  ot 
permitting  the  private  institution  to  'smnewhat  compete  with  the 
so-called  Tow  tuition,  public  institutions.  .  '  . 

You  have,  if  you  will  divorce  SOG  from  BOG,  and  buiidnij  the 
tuition  consideration  factor  only  in  the  SOG,  then  you  have  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  student  to  incur  some  debt  and  you  have  a  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  a  private  institution  over  zero  tuition  public 
institution,  if  yctu  will,  to  select  that  student  as  being  worthy 
of  recognition  and  assistance  to  attend  the  private  or.  proprietary 
school., This  enhances -choice  and  preserves  the  diversity  qf  institu- 
tions* '  ,  ' 

This  would  apply*  in  the  same  competition  between  say  a  com? 
Jnunity  college  and  sorrie  of  your  State  universities,  X  thjink  itultlon 
,  is  along  $600,  $700,  $800,  $900,  and  it  would  permit  the  State  uni- 
veraity  to  solect,  on  their  own  basis,  much  of  what.  Mr.  Blake,  I 
believe,  who  preceded  us  here,  was,  saying  about  ^not  using  a  rigid 
test  system.  -       '   ,  a  ' 

The  discretion  of  an  institution  should  be  used  to  select  that  persoix 
that  we  think  we  can  helpin  terms  of  our  institutional  objective. 

That  is  why  I  think'SOG  should  be  divorced  from  BOG.  It  is 
because  I  believe  in  absolute  and  relative  need,  relative  jieed  being 
the  SOG.  Only^  in  this  way  can  a  student  in  need  attend,  a  hjkgh 
tuition  institution  wiUiout  a  rigid  system  of  natignally  MpOsed 
testing.  '  .     c  -  *    -      • i 

Sir.  BiAGOi.  All  right.  1?hank  you,  Mr.,  Fulton  afid  'SfU\  Hart^  . 
,  Mr.  F»t7i/roN.  Thank  you.  . .  /  • 

Mr.  BiAOor.  Mr*  Fishor,. please?      ,  ;     ,  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  MILES  MASK  PISHER  IV,  EXECFTm;  SECHETARY, 
NATIONAL  ASSOaATION  FOR  EttUAL  'OPPORTHNITX  IN  HIGHER^ 
EBirCATIOF  •  '  ,  . 

3ifrvFisiiEK.  ^fr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  c^i 
Postse<?ondary  Education,  I  am  Miles  jNtarfc  Fisher  IV,  executive 
seci^ctary  of  the  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Higher  ^Education.  '  •  . 

This  association  represents  the  historically  black  collejces  and  , 
universities  of  this  Nation.  There  are  107  of  these  institutions 
representing  more  than  200,000.  students. 

As  of  this  coramepccment  season  and  extending  back  to  1066, 
^  these  institutions  <vould  have  award<?d  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  undergraduate,  graduate,  ana  profesblonal  degrees  to  their 
students. 
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■  This  excmpUncs  a  mission  consistent  ^itli  e^ua^  tJducationttl 
opportunity  Tvith  access,  choice,^  and  ...^  ,     ™  thi, 

I  am  vefv  happy  to  have  this  opportimity  to  testrfy  ^eforo  this 
committee  on  H.U  34tl-rentitled  t%  Student  Financial  Aid  Act  of 

1975  -         ^  ,  •      ^  v  ' 

In  keeping  witli  the  chairman's  statement  at  the  opemng  of  hear- 
ing on  this°m  I  am  glad  to  be  numbered  among  the 
th?s  committee.  I  also  appreciate  the  ^illingness  of  the  comlnittee  _ 
to  hear  out.the  proS  and  cons  of  this  debate  " 

•In  keeping  with  the  nature  of  tiicse  hearing,  th^re  is  concern 
nbiStffimplications.of  H.R.  8471  for  the  black  co^le^  gjd  nm-^ 
versities  of  t'his  Nation  along  ^vitTi  similarly  situated  insWutio^^ 
As  furUier  alternatives  are  given  consideration,  it  hotoed  that 
we  will  bo  able  to  indifcate  impliftatipns  for  this  segment  of  4hetoto^ 
population  for  we  knc^  thatVhat  is  ultimately  m  t^ej^t  in|er^ 
of  the  black  cdUeges  and  uniy^reities  will  be  m  the  best  interest  of 

^^tS^Jto  several -principles  .that  should  be  understood  with 
regards  to  student  assistance  and  .the  blapk  coHeges.  .  ^v. 

Id  Students  ^vho  attend  historically  black  coUeges  nee^sizable 
amounts  of  gtudent  financial  a^staitoe.  fi,"  r«J!v<.q 

f2)  Histdricallv  black  colleges  r^y  heavily  upon  .the  resources 
derived  from  student  financial  assistalice.  ;„"L^„n 

(31  A  variety  of  student  assjstancfj  programs  are  necessary  m  order 
to  meet  the  range  o£  needs  of  students^  attending  these  institutions. 

The  present  programs  supj^lemental  educational  opportunity  grimt, 
Qollege  work  study,  direct  student  loto,  have  worked  l^^^l^*^!i,5i„ 
limitations  placed  on  them  by  inadequate  funding,  rpstncf ivo- regula- 
tsons^^and  gDme  jnatcTiing  requirements.      ■  , 

The  basic  educational  opportunity  gra?.t  program  has  much^w  be 
dcsiredVin  terns  of  accessibility  and  delivery  while  .guaranteed  stu- 
dent loahs  have  their  own  peculiar  limitations.  «--M«„aa 

(4)  Present  funding  levels  are  less  than  adequate  for  tlie^ceds 

-•of  these  students.  .  •  '    -       ,  j      i.  i  i,,- 

(5)  Student  assistance  must  be  increased  to  more  adequately  sor/e 
•the  students  attending  thescr  institutions.  •         ,    , .  ,  •      ,^  '„ 

(6)  The  Federal  Government  must  take  the  leadership  role  in 
assuring  students  that  equal  educational  opportunity  with  acw.<^ 
■choice  and  achievement  is  a  reaUty  while  providing  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law  for  each  of  ite  citizens.  , 

(7)  J?esourccaslv3uld  be  trtrgetcd'flrsl  to  the  neediest  students  from 
the  lower  income  families  who,  but.  for.  this  help,  could^not  be  able 
to  participate  in  higher  education. 

(  8).  Student  financial  assistance  and  institutional  assistance  aie 
itccossarily  related.  ,  ~  .  , 

(0)  Institutions  that  have  served  the  purpose  of  providing  equal 
"'•educational  opportunity  with  achievement  must  not  be  negated  On 
prcjiaturo  assumptions  that  all  is  well  apd  that  they  are  no  longer 

"Tt  is'irt  the  light  of  these  principlt-s  ^hat  the  remarks  pertaining  to 
ILR.  3471  must  be  understood.  •     '  , 


& 
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-;l*?  .r*  wasmg  edtxcittiwiai  flppdjctajtitj,  ceat  Its  .enupbasis  up«a 

-Jiad;  «<j«K5  of  iftge;  -  .    .  - 

•  \*t,2f^  J**  ?<»j°f    histoid,  Jiate  the  lu-voiy  Ip  go  ugaiijst. 

qaa^^moarcesvto  cjiablo       tOipartlcipBteaaliieMier  e^ncp^tion 

^^kw^^  i^  stofel  approach,  flie  lesults  toU  USsmoMs, 
-  .'"«»i«?'7  «tO*anfe  among  .%p<!s  oi  coHegca  and  wmeaut>,va 

^I^E^'^^TfffttHf^""  ^tusidny  etaaeftt  ijssistajica  in  the 
contotfcof  th&fotal  bill  .       ^  , 

^*^*^.^#^  ^««*»^°;  aie  Sfippel  fei^  force,  and 
SLk'^  ^di^ai>iaged  sliowM  1j©  foolced  at  for  their 

Tyorthmtlies©  deliberation^  - 

'wjtt  addi^  iBsps  Within  HJR.  mi  while  reh»ting 
*?.JP.»^«*  realities  Within  ishtso  iusfitttaaDa  and  their  fiitnre 

J^.^^oat  ifi  by  no  meaas  exliau5twjs  hut  eetOcB  4o  highlight 
cofa^tef^     "^""^"^^     ^     pH^posed.  dorter  of  .programmatic 

original  inC^t  trf  BEOG  s  wb$  to  pto^de  aficess.  to  post*ec- 
pndanr  edacatiofl  for  all  H«aHlfed  stvdeirt&The.baaio^mt  ceiliog 
ha  moTft  tfhsfeic.nfc         mth  a  huat-in  m^aniaaifol 
I^ping  «b)cea$t  of  tlis  increase  m  ihQ  cost  -of  liwng.  * 

mmimiun  grant  to^jQO  ajttargsta.tha  Jcdend 
fimds  fay  laermiofi  tho  irambtir  of  sitidents  xcowiag  this  amoimu. 
j-^"*?  •  half -cost  factor  will  result  ia  lower  inooina'«n- 

mm  bmm  fprccd  ahnost  .^qtimTily  to  ^year  and  fcommimitv 
*^  and  away  from  participation  by.studfinta  iix  hoih  sectors 
of  hichor  education, -public  jBnd  private. 

•Fsthire"to  indnde  a^ts  in^^ter^iiaalion  of  imils  contribu- 
tion ffiiclHdss  the  roam  source  of  stedeat  Jupport,  that  is,  family 
contribution  which  also.cafs  iBtottlS^^^^  /  ^ 

mmm  of  tbeso  am\a  from  the  Wrak  is  premature  in  that 
«  jncraaso  tremcndoiisly  the  eligibha  and  grcativ  dissipate  the 
available  resources,  >  ^      .  r 

^Tse  entitlement  concept  jnust  be  a  it  aut£  Funds  should  be  pro- 
wled at  the  iigtjtuhon  to  allQw  for  administration  costs. 

hm  present  SEQQ  program  makes  possible  on  the  various  cam- 
jpus^'^n  available  sonrec  of  funds  so  students  will  be  able  to  have 
ti,  viaied  package  of  stu^  ,ttfc  sasstance; . 

In  H.II,  UTU  &a  piOgmra  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  fhe  Gom- 
tnissaoner  and  wittidmws  already  limited  and  needy  wssousces  Jtxjm' 


4iie^c»mpu8/Tlu8  waM  )mve  di^       effects  upon  the  Tiistorically 

Jiy  «ra»king  BEGO  pstrtioipation  a  prerequisite  for  tins  ^prograni, 
^g^£d:S'that  full  43ost  will^  be  provided  minus  $1,400  covered  by  the 
famiiyxontribution  and  the  BEOO  grant  received  by  ^he  student 

!£  the  einphasi^  is  on  the  academic  promise  rather  than  a  need 
base,  the  atiUzation  of  a  private  nonprpfiVorgahiz^tion  tpr  s^l^^^ 
«impo6C8  upon  this  program  a  criteria  which  up  to  now  has  tended -to 
expre^  biases  that  are  cultural,  socioeconomic^  racia;!,  reiigiotis,  9ei- 
iind  ethiiic. - 

JS^x^ctivity,  in  determining  the  objectivity  of  the  selection  proc^es 
ii^^|d5]ective5  nonexistence  of  sucTi  techniques  as  the  basis  upon 
wlMi  the  SEO(t  program  will  operate.       .  . 

Tho6e  qualified  by  BEOG  grwit  wpuld  be  those  wbc^  fam^^  ^ets 
have  not  ocejL  included  in  the  determination  of  grants  and  tl;ieTCfore, 
the  BEOG  eligibles  would  be  verj  diffei-cnt  from  tl\e  present  mix 
and  those  upper  limit  students  will  bo  bighly  xepresehled  and  tbus 
eligible  and  more  than,,  likely  will  receive  these  grants. 

M  the  purpose  of  the  special  pi^grams  fof  the  disadvahfe^ed 
Js  to  identify  students  of  ;promise  and  help  them,  prepare  for  tlie 
higher  eduqttion  experience,  should  tlii^  program  hot  have  been 
-cpnsiderjsd  a&  ia  ^urce  ctf  students 

The  State  student  incentive  grant  program  as  proposed,  seeTcs  to 
pxovide  grants  to  eligible  students^  a  work  study  program,^  and 
aduitional  grants  to  increase  capacity  for  enrollmeri  x>f  sfiideiits. 

This  program  should  mandate  th^  inclusion  of  the  national 
priority  oi  equal  educationa,!  opportimity,  NationJil  policy  is  essentia 
to  the  survival  of  alarjge  number  of  institutions  fliat  have^a  history 
(jionsisteht^witrrthis  priority.  ,  , 

On  the  State  allotment  the  question  is  ra;sed,  "What  does  tins 
mean  for  poor  States  and  those  with  large  number  of  black  students 
and^  low-iricome  populations?"  Does  the  Status  quo  prevail  and 
will  these  programs  encourage  meaningful  change  that  is  necessary 
in  higher  education?  '  .   r>     /i.  *  •  • 

^hereiiro  some  serious  problems  that  might  arise  trom^the  jpimng 
itogethti  in  flie  same  prqgram  the  veterans  effort  with  uninitiated 
youth  that  bappen  to  be  nonveterans.  . 

There  appear  to  be  differences  that  make  a  difference.  The  level 
of  exposure  and  maturity  of  veterans  may  be  higber  than  tbat  of 
suck  fitiidchts. 

The  talent  searcb  components  should  also,  be  ej^paijded  to  add 
"pushouts**  to  th(&  list  p£  persuob  thai  this  spirogram  seeks  to  find  .tmd 
drreet  *t6 'liigTTie^''lieigbts.  .  . 

Stipends  to  students  in  these  programs  should  be  increased  to 
$40  to  reflect  the  rising  cost  that  nave  come  about  sinc6  the  intro- 
duction of  the  $80  limit  on  stipeixds. 

College  work  study  ^ks  to  stimulate  and  promote  fhe  part  hme 
employment  of  studeftts  and  should  be  funded  at  a  very  high 
level  in^hat.it  include  three  levels  of  participants,  namely;  uhaer' 
graduate,  graduate,  and  ^irofessioriah 


m 

T^o  pro^rain  sl.^uld  be  continued  with  emphasis  iiponlhe  students 
wth  gi^atcst  finanrittl  need  rather  than  to  whoever  wants  to^ork- 

Ko^iatioiis  shoul^  hot  make  particixmtion  in  work-sludj  programs 
a  condition  for  ix>c0iviiig  other  forms  of  aid*  In  the  case  of  low- 
incomo  students,  most  of  these  students  need  their  tlcio  to  devote  to 
'^^Piflff  up m  their  studies.  < 

Th6  nevr  proposal  would  eliminate  the  ability  to  transfer  a  pcr- 
-w^ntage  of  funds  bel>yeen  CWS  and-SEOG  ^nd  that  5EGG  would 
Aave  a  now  format.  ^  . 

^  In  the  State  formula,  if  there  is  to  be  an  increase  of  partacipation 
m  tne  vanous  programs,  tjhere  must  be  some  way  to  make  acbessible 
tKt5^  uo"^^^^^^       participation.  This  fonnula  may  promote 

,  iiotion  of  minimum  wage  is  good  for  a  "servant  is  worthy  of 
nis  .hire;  '  Students  should  not  be  discriminated  against  because  they 
are  students*^  .  . 

iiilitiitions^^^"^  i^"iremcnts  should  be  waivered  for  developing 

'  Tlie  program  for  direct  loans  to  students  in  institutions  of  Biffher 
education  should  continue  its  capital  contributions  to  institutions.  . 
.  lune  dictates  the  continuation  of  this  program  ^because  - of  the 
inaccessibility  of  loans  on  the  open  market  to  students  from  Jow- 
ancome  backgrounds  whose  parents  do  not  have  an  established  histoir 
Of  working  throjigh  banking  institutions  or  because  they  happen  to 
no  nonmajority  m  their  appearance. 

The  phasing  out  of  the  capital  contribution  in  this  program  makes 
at  harder  for  students  of  restricted  incomes  to  get  loans  to  iro  to 
•college  by  eliminating  this  program.  "  .  - 

This  further  helps  to  channel  the  low-income  and  minority  stu- 
dent toward  2-year  and  community  colleges  of  low  cost  thereby 
making  it  a*  forced  choice.  ^ 

toss  reliance  on  loans  is  an  admirable  principle  and  has  lon<^-  ^ 
range  implications  for  low-income -populations. 

There  j§  concern  about  the  effect  of  student  aid  provisions  on 
graduate  and  professional  students.  College  work-study  programs 
^  wpll  as  the  direct  student  loan  pro-ams  should  reflect  the4nclusion 
of  graduate  and  professional  students  iit  the  pool  of  available 
resources.  .  - 

Cutback^  in  graduate  programs  as  well  as  professional  pro^rams^ 
force  Yispiring  students  to  tap  these  available  resources* 

•  i!f  f^f^^g  ^^^'^  *o  ^^^^^  of  the  programs  quite  inclusive 
might  dilute  them  all  to  the  extent  that  they  become  ineffective. 
Ihoro  should  be  a  greater  increase  in  the  amount  of  available  re- 
sources due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem* 

Cost  qf  education  allowances  should  be  available  for  institutions 
to  onoblj?  them  to  maintain  quality  institutions  for  their  students. 

Tuition, and  other  expenses  are  only  partial  payments  on  tiie  true 
cost  of  (5ducatioii.  Therefore,  a  cost  of  education  program  would  be 
jn,  order*  ^ 
\  'Tlierc  should  bo  a  continuation  of  the  waiver  to  developin'^ 
institutions  of  matching  requirements  by  the  commissioner  in  the 
student  assistance  programs. 
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There  should  be  a  targeting  of  resources  to  low  income  stuiients. 
Thft  only  way  that  theso  stuaenta  will  fully  participate  \ii  future 
Federal  pro-ams  will  be  through  the  notion  of  targeting  student 
financial  i^sistanco  resouix^.  '  *  | 

The  great  need  by  these  students  may  have  the  cfifect  of  skewing 
discretion  in  the  du-cction  of  tho$e  studentb  who  uin  bring  more 
resources  to  the  institutions;  ^  j 

.  Th6  ref undj  disclosure  and  tuition  requiremento  In  the  bill  sjiould 
be  expanded  to  indicate  minority  completions  and  employment  of 
the  same* "  . 

Inclusive  representation  of  developing  institutions  in  the  educa- 
tional oppoi-tiuiity  ccntei-s  in  order  that  these  centers  will  i^ot  Jbe 
turned  into  conveyors  for  channeling  students  into  institutions 
that  may  not  have  a  commitment  to  see  them  through  but  tliat,  wish 
to  utili?.e  their  availability  to  compliment  tlieir  financial  ari^angc- 
ments,  pi^esents  another  issue.  ^  -    -  j 

One  of  the  greatest  determinants  of  whether  or  not  a.  program 
do(>S  what  it  is  intended  to  do  relates  to  the  regulations  and  guide- 
lines. The  constant  shifting  and  expanding  of  the^e  regulations  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  institutions  and  students  to  plan.1jecause^ 
by  the  time  they  have  made  their  plans  the  ground  xules  have* 
•  been  diangcd.  ,  /  ; 

lu  order  that' slippages  will  bo  minimized,  the  intei;tions  ^Imuld 
be' clear  beyond  a  doubt*  '       y , 

How  will  the  student  assistance  programs  that  will  be  open  to 

jL^n  «,«i«Bw  ««A4i«  pu&v  vAttiv.  ovuvic>ttto  ni».iiout  UiaL'tAjuu^iLiuxt  as  \aj  «fi*5 

servo  the  needs  of  all  the  persons  that  want  to  mrtlcipate  in  the' 
postsecondary  experience  in  thousands  of  institutions  ?  ^ 

I  raise  this  because  what  this  really  means  is  tliat  all  person^ 
from  18  to  65  will  be  eligible  for  the  programs  which  means  you 
ImTO  a  range  in  terms  of  years  of  eligibility  of  47  years.         .  ' 

Tins  has  tremendous  implications  for  what  the  programs  anight 
possibly  run  into  with  regard  id  the  limited  resources. 

In  attachment  B,  I  have  oligibles  based  on  nonage  discrimination, 
just  between  18  to  24  years  of  age  and  we  have  a  total  there  of 
2^1,^00,000  persons  who  would  be  eligible  iust  bkween  the  ages  of  IS 
ami  24  if  this  were  presented  on  tJirough  agel  65. 
^  Then  you  woxdd  have  a  tremendous  number  of  eligibles  that  fliese 
programs  would  have  to  contend  with  if  they  are  going  to  provide 
certain  services  to  this  particular  group  of  person^. 

Mr.  BtAGor.  That  chart  indicates  all  those  people  up  to  65  who 
might  be  eligible?  ^  ^ 

.  ^^^-.T^/f  ^^'1^  that  one  just  goes  to  age  24,  18  to  24,  which 
IS  basically  the  normal  college  age  population,  but  there  is  a  trend 
now  to  have  a  lot  of  older  studenta  involved  in  tlie  experience. 

Wlicn  you  Increase' the  pools  of  eligibles  and  all  these, people 
have  a- right  to  the  r(^ourees,  theh  what  you  i-eally  have  in  temj; 
of  participation  and  v/ho  goes  nnd  "tv'ho  does  not  is  V'hurt  «s  presented 
above. 

The  quesiion  is  vfhat  must  be  done  to  ipsuro  that  the  mk  o£ 
persons  participating  in  this  experience  ^  across  institutions  .and 
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\vithiu  iristltutioiis  ry>rebeiitatlve  o£  tlitt  hopcft^  and  aspirations 
of  tixe  citizm  of  this  ISatioii; 

How  do  we  guarantee  tLat  the  national  student  assistance^  policy 
which  purports  to  further  tliu  cause  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
with  access,  choice  and  achievement  doto  not  work  at  cross  purposes 
with  this  ipca  by  dmi ranging  viable  o^itiuiii>  and  institutions  which: 
hjiive  in  fact  always  expressed  these  ideals  with  achievement? 

'Before  discubbiuu  the  tttbhs$,.the  convludlng  stateiaentis  that  unles^ 
we  adequately  address  the  issue,  of  eijual  cdiicational  opportunity 
with  access,  choice  and  achievBment  m  the  new  amendments,  we 
will  never  have^  this  opportunity  again. 

[The  following  tables  were  submitted:] 

AnACHNXNT  A 

fuUu  FurtOirtG  fiE<iUlR£ME/ITS  Of^IUOEHT  flHANCIAi^ASSlSTAWCt  PftCMyiAMS  AT  ttiSrOfiiCAUr  BLACK 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  (BASED  ON  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1973*74) 


*  1373-7<jdrft- 
1973-74-  ttowlfundj 
alloealioA  requjfcd. 

$257«,24S  S15;207,000 
1SW677  13,741;400 

^003,24*' 
4^  422.077 
32. 256,267^ 

167,285^700 

19,«93.967  13,156.300 
6,764.100  160^521.600 

75.347.932  202.625.300 

•  277,.974,292: 

*                                          /         .                   ^  . 

PKOJEtTEO  IMPACT      H.R.i4;i  Oft  H^STORl^Au.!  BlACn  COiaCLS  AflO  UfUVEXSiTiES  iBASEO  0?iPfiESEHT 
STUDENT  ASSISTANCe  PROGRAMS)  ^ 

1977-78  as 
proposed  irf 
^  HSr347l 

PfOfrjrn 

1972-73 

1373-74 

1974-75       1975-76 « 

1976-77 > 

ECa*SEOG.  

CWS  

NOSl^SI   ... 

523.768,307 
30.365.725 
lt,m33$ 

5Z2.790.24S 
.2fi,  687,677 
^9, 099, 967 

525.160.400  525,860,400 
25,357,404  25.357.404- 
17,229.603  17.229,603 

$25;t6O,400 
25,357,40«^ 
17,229:603 

523,357,4^ 

BEOG  (esHmated 

73,937,36$ 

68»5I3««92 
6^764,  lOa 

61,447,407  68.447,407 
14.000,000  17,500,000 

61,447,407 
21,000,000 

25.357,404 
2n000r000 

Total  (tsUmaled) 

73.037,36* 

75,347,992 

82.447,407  85,947.407 

89,447,407 

+46,357,404^ 

« AjWJnn  197WSI«V«L 
«K0$EO<5. 

«  Only  amounts  from  coliections. 

^  / 

f  uftOmG  avEL&  Of  ^AMPUS  BASED  PROGHAMS  AT  HlS!0RICAi4.Y  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSmES, 
ACADEMIC  YEARS  i 972-^3; 'iJ73-74,  AND  1974-75 

1172-73 

1973-74 

Differtnce 
1972-73  and 
1974-75  1973-74 

Difftrtncf 

1973-74»nd* 
1974-75 

Dift<ranc# 
1972-73  and 
19/4-75- 

CWS.,  .   

T23.?«v307 
30,365,725 
18.903.336 

^.755.24$ 
26-e87.C?7 
19,099,967 

525.260,400     -5572.C50  -fU  064, 152 
25. 357. 404    -3, 671, 048    -1, 330. 273 
17.229.603      Hri96,63l  -1,870,364 

4-52,  i)92. 033 
-5,0081321 
-1.673,735 

73,037,3£S 

68,&S3t92 

6t447.407  -4.453^476 

-136,  <85 

-4,S83/d6l 
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A^VCl\CQQfimm  mSTlTuUOMAL  HESEAfiCJlMOGR^M,  MLtlS74,  WltGHlED  ItATlOftAL  «QR«S  fOR  . 


l«M  t/lJ'fl  $J,00d.-„.  

;^O0Ot9  $3.*W;^  

44.000  to  15,959.^  

46.000  to  $7,»9   

4i;oooto|f,«?9  

ffle^....„  ™,  

M00OW^t^^»  ....  .... 

4I2<5€ftto$l4;J99w,.._.  

tifjmwmimj.   

fct,#i»tai94jetl^«   

mooatQ$29^.^  * 

430.000  to»4^  

435.000  tomaW   

W0O0to$48,W9.^  

}50.000  or  mo; t.**^  .« 

T3wt...*  


Aitiflttrnt- 

2.6 » 
4.6 
5.7 
,1.0 

4^5 
3.3 

6.1 

9.4 

3.2' 
2.7 
4  %i 

5.r 

7.5 

1.4 

tv 

6.2 

1C7 

a4 

11.9 

24.0 

6S.0 

it^s 

B 

.7 
.6 

,5 

15.5 
13,5* 

I2|fl^ 

1* 

2.2. 

1714 
14.*^ 

^\ 

2/7f 

4:^ 

1Z:9* 
IZifl 
14r2 

fx 

75it>^ 

33^1 

TtUI 


ToUl  persons  IS  to  24  vMn^..  

Numb«rtnroll9d  in  co{lf|t..  

Nnctnt  of  toUI-^.„  

Mali: 

ToUl  p«nm4tc»24tyf^m..«^.^. 

finswrof  tdftn....;..-  

ftmilt:' 

Tout  (MhTfoss  13  to 24  YMrs  

.  Numb«r  •nroi|«d  in  collMt^*«»«..*« 
ftrwnt  of  101*1:...-...-.  


3^114 

21,768 
2^' 

24/m: 

,  2* 

1.434« 

]b945 
27 

1^611 

231 
14* 

11,255 
21 

]2<936 
2,637 
20 

i)tSTR>3UTiQh  Of  fAMlUt^  Bt  *«COIIl  ,N  i9r3  (AfiJUSTtO  f<m  P^lCt  CHAWQES-iK  i973  OOlLAftS.'fAiffUtt 

Hmhtroi  UmWha^  ^                             5,44o,OOQ>  ^1^^,000^ 

fffctnl   •                                                           IQO  100 

t/n(ifr$^000. .«4.vwMr« 4^ .^..^K^ 16^  ,  in 

'$3^to$4.9994.  ......^.....^-...^.^^..^.^.^^^M-..^            11  6 

$10,000  to  «l3Sd   -    .:::r."...*...~          9  '  -  11 

$i2.fl0Oto$14^  ;                                                              10  15 

llS.OWjWdowr.,  *                                                      16  U 

^  ^  ferctnr^  '      S  '  M 

MedfUrijotome.   ,  ^       |74W  l«;3«5 
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ExcESPxs  From  Ikobeoibkts  fok  a»  Ipeal  Student  Aid  PBOQtA.M 

'  V  '    '  (By  Mfiea  Mark  Vliier,  IV'V       '  * 

The  following  excerpts  v^ere  taUen  from  my  statement  on  Ingredients  Fur 
An  ideal  Student  Aid  Prpgnmu  These  excerpts  c6ntai;i  pro-am  suggestions 
ivt  eiihaixcins  student  assistance  prpgraxu^  as  well  as  sets  forth  some  general 
jprineiples.^that  must  govern,  all  student  assistance  pipgrams  for  the^fore 
seeable  fntdro  11  equal  educational  opportunity  is  to  be  approximated  as  a 
realitr. 

Program  suggestions  aro  as  follows: 

BASld  I^UCATIOjriLL  OPPOBTUIOTT  GUANTS 

1.  Changing  pf  the  Family  Contribution  Schedule  to  make  it  more  equitable. 

2.  Intensive  advertising  *  of  this  program^  ^ 

.  3.  Full  funding  of  the  program  In  addition  to  continuing  the  other  .College 
base^  programs,  namely;  College  Work  $tudy.  Direct  Student  t/oans,  and 
Supplemental  Educational  Ognortunity  Grahts. 

4.  Institutional  costs  for  hSidling  the  Program. 

5.  SlmpUflcatlon  of  the  application  form/ 

0.  Enrb^  availability, .of  the  materials  for  this  program. 

7^  Mlniml/Jng  of  the  consideration  of  SodaL  Securitj  payments  and  Welfare 
benefits  in  the  calculation  for  this  program.  *  .  . 

8.  Inclusion  as  soon  as  possible  of  all  the  students  through  adequate 
appropriations. 

D.  The  Family  Contribution  Schedule  and  the  Schedule  of  Payments  should 
be  available  by  February  1  of  the  year  of  expected  Fall  enrollment  in  order 
that  financial  aid  packages  can  be  put  together  at  a  very  eariy  date, 

10.  High  school  guidance  ana  couoseling  programs  shculd  have  a  greater 
role  to- play  in  preparing  students  for  this  program.  ^ 

JLl.  Ctilizatlon  of  aii  available  community  resources  is  necessary  fgr  program 
succ^&s.  '  .  ^ 

.IS";  Increase  grant  size. 

Is.  More  Involvement  of  college  Financial  Aid  Officers  in  the  Program. 

14,  Benewable  grants  without  necessitating  annual  filing  process. 

15.  Indei>endent  student  regulations  should  be  designed  to  help  students 

who  want  'to  go  to  schooL 

f 

Stn?PLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOBXTOITSr  GRAKT  PaOGEiMS 

1.  Increase  grant  size. 

2.  Waiver  matching  requirements  as  it  impedes  management  flexibility. 

0.  Modification  of  state  allotment  formula  so  that  students  who  need  the 
money  will  be  In  a  position  to  obtain  theuL  ^ 

4.  Increase  the  Administrative  Cost  for  the  Institution  provide  a 
wider  range  of  services  to  the  student  population.  , 

5.  Change  state  percenuiges  to  give  more  assistance  to  deteloplng  instltu 
tlons  on  a  need  basis. 

6.  Allow  the  transfer  of  funds  between  SEOG  and  Work  Study  Programs 
and  vl^o  versa. 

COIXEGE  WOBK  STtJDT 

1.  Drop  the  institutional  matching  requirement  for  the  program., 

2.  Modification  of  the  State  allotment  formula. 

F.8tabllflh  authorization  qn  the  average  of  the  Panel  Bevlew  levels  for 
* tlic  previous  three  years. 

4.  Target  a  percentage  of  these  funds  to^  lowincome  students. 

niKECr  STUDENT  LOAN  '    .  " 

1.  Drop  the  ten  percent  matching  requirement 

2.  Modify  tha  State  allocation  formula. 

3.  Maintain  celling  in  all  loans  at  the  graduate  a;id  undergraduate  levebJ. 

4.  Bestoro  permanent  disabilities  and  death  cancellations. 

5.  Permit  cancellation  of  uncollcctable  loans  of  7  years  or  more  upon 
proof  by  the  Institution  that  it  has  exhausted  all  collecting  possibilities. 
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8.  <3q»tmu©  teacher  canccUatfeii  ond  Inclixde  professional  areas  and.  com- 
munity services* 

T.  Keep'  the  interest  ra^e  low,  ,  a  ^ 

8.  Include  a  reasonable  sum  u£  admlnlstratlYe  cost  so  that  initial  and  final 
counseling  will  be  adequate.  ^    '  ,  ,      ,    ^  ^,  . 

a  InstltnUonal  awards  related  to  the  real  financial  needs  of  the  students. 

GUARANTEED  QTOHZSi't  IOAJIS 

1.  Notification  of  Institutions  when  a  loan  is  made.  . 

2.  Administrative  cost  for  the  program.  . 

3.  .Greater  security  to  lending  institutions  whereby  they  wlU  maiie  more 
loa?i3  to  mlnori^  s'tud(mts.  ♦ 

COOPEBATIVB  EDUCATION  '     ,     ^  ' 

a., Increase  the  Goyemment  participation  la  this -program  at  the  local, 
statt»  and  national  levels.  '     *    ,1.  ,  .  x 

2.  Build  m  cdrreer  counselors,  counseling  services  and  faculty  travel  mto 
program  cost 

3.  Provide  internships  for  private  industry. 

4.  Establish  Career  Awareness  Centers  at  all  participating  Institutions. 

'  *  - 

COST  OP  EDUCATION  ALLOWANCES 

.Cost  of  BducaUuii  Allowances  should  be  available  for  Institutions  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  quality  institutions  for  these  fetudphts.  Tuition  and  i?ther 
4  expenses  are  only  partial  payments  on  the  true  cost  of  educatlon^^  Therefore 
a  co^t  of  education  program  ^ould  be  lii  order.  * 

There  ar^j  certain  iJ^neral  principles  tliat  must  govern  all  student  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  foreseeable  future  if  equal  educational  opportunity 
Is  to  be  approximated  as  a  reaUty,  namely :  , 

1.  Federal  initiatives  and  role  must  be  prominent 

2.  Belief  must  be  granted  from  matching  requirements. 

3.  Corrective  mechanisms  must  be  provided  for  supplementing  advanced 
funding  of  student  aid.  programs  in  order  to  address  changes  in  Fall  enroll- 
ments. 

4.  Adequate  resources  must  be  provided  to  do  the  Job. 

5.  A  diversity  of  programs  must  be  maintained  for  dlirerent  situations,  or 

need«  '  *  '       j.  i. 

6.  A  targeting  of  resources  Is  necessary  if  low  income  students  are  to  have 

•  a  chance* 

7.  The  contlnoayon  of  awarding  low-income  students  aid  should  move  from 
grants  first  to  loans  as  the  last  resort  ^  "        ,  : 

8.  The  eUminatioii  i>f  matching  requirements  In  all  programs  for  developing 

O^Inc?dslon  of  a  reasonable  administrative  cost  for  all  student  aid  programs 
10,  Authorization  of  other  programs  must  be  increased  in  keeping  with  the 

BEOG  concept  of  full  funding  to  guarantee  the  resources  to  provide  real 

opportunity,  ^  i. 

IX.  The  Panel  Review  approvals  in  the  prospective  programs  for  the  past 

three  years  should  be  used  as  the  base  for  authorizing  the  programs  for 

the  future.  This  should  allow  for  the  cost  of  Inflation. 

12.  Stude^jts .  who.  attend  developing  institutions  need  sizeable  amounts 
of  student  assistance.  *  ^     \  ^ 

13.  Historically  developing  institutions  depend  heavily  upon^  the  resources 
derived  from  student  assistance  programs.  ,      .  , 

14.  Student  assistance  must  be  Increased  to  more  adequately  serve  the 
students  attending  these  institutions.  ,     ^  ,^  xi. 

15  Fxmdi  to  States  based  on  federal  formulas  should  consider  the  equitable 
distribution  of'iunds  with  guarantees  that  funds  go  where  they  are  needed 

^10^  Student  assistant  programs  cover  part-tlme/halftlme  as  well  as  falitlme 

^^IT^'i^duate  Fellowships  should  be  continued  with  special  emphasis  on 
minority  students  at  the  masters  and/ or  doctoral  levels. 
•  '  « 

'  $^-450— 75  28  .  ^ 
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athifteiSs^'***"'"*  FellotrjUp*  andf  ScholsrsUps  shonttf  be  snpported 
20.  Resource*  shouldvte  proTlded  for  student  recraitmenti 

\     COHCLTJSION       .  ■  V^I^T' 

vi^^f^lS  °*       Federal  Gojerument  In  Student  Assistance  efforts  wiU  b«  r*"^  s 

£^if1^^,^^*^®  BubUe  sectoMs  tsprntUA  tb  fa£flU-  a'  trw!-coniinlttt*S;  to 

^*  SOTemmwrt'  B«  a  morel-  bblfcS  to 
work  wholeheartedly  towards  the  ^realization  of  tlids^  obJte<±rw  ttr  att 
Hbe  recommendaaons  that  have  beei  presented  in  this  report  sSS  DraotiMl 
means  to  enable.the  Govemmentto  liTC-np  to^thli-bbUgatto"  Pracuctl 

INCOHE^OISTRlBUTiOKJ  <  ' 

■  f-^±^ — ^ — J  - 


\ 


:  $ja,o5o  m,m\  $2^,006. 


\  • 
\  '  ' 
\  -  ^ 


.  Estimated  Enrollment 


Bl&ck-  Freshirteri  in  1924-^15 
>6,7j55  (estimated,  from  1971  data). 


Tlier  chart  indicates  iihat  the  co»tp<5titJl<?n*  wijl  be  like  betw«*o  low  ihcower 
groups  and  the  traditional  clientele,  tven  if  the  median  Is  set  as  ^->neftd- 
cenin95  the-  goifigiv^ill  be  very.rtiigh  for  blacks  in^aft  <»'opfih"  versus^ 
•'earmarked"  student  iid;systcnfr       ,       \^  ,         \  f^»^u» 


-^25     •  ' 

I  \vouia  like  to  refer  your  attention  to  attachment  A.  J"  \"»<|^- 
meat  A.  wc  have  the  MPiimding  requircmente  of  stndenfe  ^cial , 
assistance  programs  at  historically  black  colleges  and  xnuve^&itica 
based  on  academic  year  1973-T4.-        •  fruoiaVi^n 

In  the  left-hand  column,  we  have  the,  allocations.  TIus  is  t^e 
amount  of  money  that  went  to  these  institutions  aiid  m  the  ne^^b 
colutnn,  we  have  additional  funds  these  institutions  said  they  needed 
to  adequately  carrj'  out  their  program.  \ 

In  tl  e  third  column,  we  have  what  wouldjiave  been  the  full 
funding  requirements  of  ..these  institutions.  The  allocations  r^n 
$7&  million.  The  full  funding  requirements  T^f"^^  .^^7® J"^,f 
974,292.  That  is  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  just  withm  this 
range  of  institutions.  / .  .  i  •       i.   « -cri>  iat-i' 

On  the  next  page,  we  have  the  projected  ^^Sf  of  RE.  3471, 
based  on  the  student  assistance  progi-ams.  If  you  look  at  t^is  chart, 
it  indicates  that  in  two  of  tlie  programs  from  the  year  1972  to  1973 
and  1073  to  19r4,  there  was  a  dccrea.se  m  the  amount  going  to  these 

institutions.^  1974,  tliere  is  a  decrease  jn  total  resources  but  an 
increase  in  the  SEOG  program.  I  took  a  logical  projection  assuming 
that  aid  is  bottomed  out  in  the  worst  of  the -situations. 

In  1975  to  1976,  we  would  have  basically  the  same  amount  ot 
resourcca  going  to  these  institutions,  with  additional  resources  for 

In  ?976  to'^mV,  which- is  now  being  debated  among  the  Appro- 
j)riations  Committee^,  assuming  we  have  ,the  same  amount  of  i-e- 
soui-ces  available,  this  would  mean  we  .would  bavc  an  increase 
Uc^  of  the  BOG  progrAm  to  1976  to  1977.  But  in  1977  to_197J^ 
;if  this  bill  would  have  been  made  law,  there  would  be  no  blLUlxs 
'going  to  these  institutions.  ,     -i.,  •  ci?nr 

The  very  nature  of  the  merit  arrangements  within  the  oi>JJi^  . 
program  would  more  tbau  likelv  scud  most  of  the  students  to  higli 
cost  institutions  and  they  would  probably  be  recruited  espcci^iily 
to  go  to  these  types  of  institutions.  i.t  *  , 

We  really  could  not  count  on  that  money,  which  means  that  you 
are  knocking  out  something  like  $25,860,000  out  of  those  institutions, 
in  tei-ms  of  money  jthey  would  have  the  right  of  discretion  to  give 
out  to  their  particular  students.  . 

If  you  look  further  at  the  direct  student  loan  program,  this 
program  would  bo  only  based  on  the  amount^  of  funds  that  would 
\k  collected.  Assuming  that  the.  college  work  study  maintained  itself, 
wo  would  only  have  ^o,327,40i  that  we  could  actually  count  on  as 
..  money  wo  know  the  institutions  ai-e  going  to  pa  able  to  receive  in 
the  work  study  program.  i  \ 

Assuming  the  BOG  program  runs  to  about!  $21  million,  these 
institutions  will  have  taken  a  dip  in  terms  of ,  the  moneys  within 
tliat  institution  from  $89  million  to  $46  million.^  c 

Tliis  \si  the  kind  of  problem  if  you  logically  jbxtehd  the  bill  that 
wouUl  be  put  upon  these  kinds  rvf  institutions.  I  want  to  move  oyer 
to  a  couple  of  other  cliartB  tlmti  I  have,  attachmolit  Bt 

Tliis  is  the  American  Council  of  Education  and  the  IC  LA  co- 
operative institutional  i-csearch  program  for  fhe  fall  of  1974.  These 


\ 
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*''*■•■• 
are  the  weigllteu  iioims  for  all  freshmen.  If  .you  look  over  in  the 
far  left  comer,  thcrd  are  figures  wliicli  run  by  estimated  family 
income.  '  ^         .  .  j 


In  tlie  far  right  column  we  have  predorainantly  black  colleges- 
lou  wilt  see  in  all  institutions  only  24  percent  of  the  students 
come  fr^om  families  with  less  than  $10,000,  \  '  ,    .  , 

If  you  look  in  the  far  rigljt  column  of  predominantly  hlack 
colleges,  about  68  percent  of  the  students  come  from  families  yskh 
less,  than  $10,000.  '  \ 
If  you  look  above  $10,000,  you  will  find  that  in , all  institutions, 
,    roost  students  come  from  families  of  $10,000'  whereby  at  the  his- 
torical blacktocollegc^,  you  only  have  a.  32.1  percent,  so  you  are 
stuS  St^*^^'""*"^  different  type^  of  populations  in  terms  of 
Aiiythiiig  Ihiit  does  not  seek  to  focus  or  to  deal  with  these  kinds- 
of  problems  flat  are  presented  by  tliis  computation,  ultimately  will 
work  against! them  as  such.        '  •    >    \  - 

The  untarfeoting  and  opening  up  of  funds,  puts  a  tremendous 
responsibihtv  on  the  hnancial  aid  offices  and  if  you  ti\ke  this  aid 
away  from  the  institutions,  then  the  students  are  really  at  a  loss. 
«^?nn  l*^  financial  aid  ollicer  hi^d  to  make  a  choice  between  giving 
SojOOO'to  a  low  income  student  from  a  poor  family  who  needs  S3  000 
or  .giving  three  students- $1,000  each  or  six  students.  $500  each,  more 
tlian  likely  m  his  discretion,  he  is  going  to  opt  for  the  six  students 
or  the  three  students  and  that  is  because  we  are  in  a  period  of  a 
""AV,      crunch  and  institutions  need  bodies- on  campus 

Ihey  are  going  to  do  anything  they  can  do,  to  guarantee  that  ther 
have  bodies  there.  That  is  the  way  you  get.them,  to  disbui-se  the 
money  around,  wliere  you  get  thg  most  effect  for  the  dollar. 

Mr.  JirAGOT.  It  IS  also  a  time  where  the  institution  has  to  make  touffh 
decisjons  whether  we  do  indicate  one  completely  or  six.  These  ate 
dilficmt  decisions,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Fisim.  Yes.  The  last  chart  I  have  is  on  the  distribution  of 
.  families  by  income  for  1073.  Thi.s  indicates  that  basically  the  blacks 
that  are  m  school  follows  the  censu.s  of  figures,  whereas  the^whito 
students  m  school  basically  follow  a  different  pattern 

They  h.avc  36  percent  of  the  whites  under  $10,000  and  6-1  percent 
above  $10,000  a  family.  Wlien  you  look  at  the  institution,  as  .a  rule, 
only  24  percrtit  of  the  students  under  $10,000  as  opposed  to  64  percent. 

More  of  the  upper  income  white  families  go  to  college  as  opposed 
to  the  lower  income  families  and  I  think  the  census  fig,u-es  will  bear 
out  the  difference  m  that  when  you  look  atthe;black  population,  their 
figures  are  prcttv  consistent  with  the  census  fisures. 

Mr.  BiAoor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fisher.  I  would  like  to  make  on<^ 
obFervation.  I  keep  injecting  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  what  wa«!  a 
education  process,  the  blacks  have  done  a  commendable  job  in  that 
area  and  rightly  so.  '  . 

1'he  recent;^•intage  of  the  Italo-Amorican  population  has  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  their  young  people  are  suffering  similarly,  so  if  a 
stuay  was  made,  I  am  sure  you  would  find  a  comparable  situation. 
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^1  relate  to  page  four  where  you  stated,  and  I  lia\e  to  assume  in 
light  of  the  statistics,  although  .there  seems  to  be  some  cunflict,  would 
you  be  for  thefe^oyiaof  the  half  cost  factor  ? 
'   Mr,  ^F'lSHER.  That  k  a  big  debate. 
•  •  Mr.  BiAGGx.  I  knoTv^  it  iSi     '  /  t 

Mr  J^SHCT.  It  depends  on  what  tlie  resources  would  be  and  Avhat 
the'^tmppnt  of  the  grant  would  be.  |f  jou  do  not  have  that  in  tliere, 
vou  «ir(^  really  talking  about  a  grants  ^  program  straight  across  the 
Doard.  That  is  a  new  ball  gjlineV 

X  think  I  would  have  to  see  some  figures  qn  what 'that  reall;^ 
means  and  the  numbers  of  students  that  are  in\olved,  I  think,  before 
X  coiild  teally  make  a  judgment  on  that.  ^         *  . 

Mr.  BiAGOX.  X  know  it  is  a  . conflicting  situation.  Mrs.  Chisholmi 

Mrs.  CmanoLM.  Thank  you.  I  am  going  to.  just  go  back  to  some- 
thing that  ray  dear  friend,  Mario  has  said.  He  said  it  earlier  and  a 
few  moments  ago.  Tliat  is  m  respect  to  the  Ihdo  and  Italian  popu- 
lation*^ '  •      •  '  ^ 

X  think  ^0  have  to  realise  that  America  is  composed  of  nothing 
but  minority  groups,  Italians,  Puerto  Ricans,  America  is  not  really 
a  melting  pot,,  it  is  a  salad  bowl,  with.all  kinds  of  minorities  here. 

As  a  person  of  the  bl^ck  minority,  I  often  find  myself  rather 
reluctant  to  talk  about  it  because  they  say,,  there  they  go  again, 'bill 
'  I  think  something' has  to  bo  made  clear  for  the  record. 

Qne  of  the  basic  concerns  all  of  us  must  face\ip  to  is  that  all  'other 
minorities  who.Jmve  comj  to  these  shores  seeking  to  find  some  kind 
of  havOTi  or  to  realize  suuiC  of  their  aspirations  and  dreams,  right  from 
.  the  beginning  have  had  "a  passport  to  American  society  which  makes 
-'thcrt  different  from  tlie  black  minority. 

That  is,  that  they  had  a  white  skin.  This  is  very  .distressing.  I 
think  when  you  look  at  the-other  minorities,  no  one  was  bom  with  a 
silver  spoon,  many  of  them  did  not  Imve  a  tiling  because  of  the 
nnture  of  how  this  country  IS  made.  ,  ]^ 

Sometimes  people  forget  lhat  thft  black  minority— I  dare  say  if  we 
look  at  the  Polish  people*  the  Jewish  people,  tlie  German  people,  the 
Ttnliun  people,  and  put  them  on  a  track  with  black  people  in  terms 
of  their  accomplishments,  In  tenns  of  the  industries  and  the  businesses 
or  what  have  you,  they  are  in  today  proportion  with  their  population, 
that  you  woiild'find  a  ver? '  interesting  curve. 

I  just  felt  I  had  to  say  that  because  it  distresses  me.  All  of  us  Irhow 
that.  America  is  compc^.^ed  of  nothing  but  minorities,  but  the  Black 
minority  has  hfid  a  very  special  problem  by  virtue  of  the.ajifount  of 
color  in  his  skin.  •  ^ 

No  one  has  been  able  to,  and  this  is  verv  important,  rise  because 
they  had  the,  right  but  they  have  had  something  going  for  them  that 
we  never  had. '      "  ' 

Saying  that,  X  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question.  Do  you  feel 
that  the  thnist  of  the  1065  amendments  which  pert^iined  to' student 
finnhcial  aid,  which  really  outlined  this  question,  of  the  eauatity  of 
educational  opportunity  and  some  kind  of  access,  Is  reallv  being 
denied  now  in  thi^  new  legislation  tliat  we  are  grappling  with  and 
trying  to  work  out!  *  ,  _ 
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i£r,  FisiTER.  Ms*  Ohisliolm,  I  think  in  107^  . a  trend  wont,  in  that 
;dire<?tion  with  the  J»72  jaixiendmettts,^vbejce  tiiere^  wr^  pefrsons  wl^ 
were  working  to  take  out  low  income  ^nd  tilings  like^that  and  moved 
the  amendments  to  a  concept  of  ncediwhich  meant  jmy  could/h^vve 
need  at  whatever  level  they  existed.  '  .   ,  , 

.Tliat  has  Tjeen  one  of  the:thingSitlinjt"haB*put:man.thp  bmd  tlirtt  we 
,are^  nutoday.  ^Vhen  you  look  at  what  Jias  Iwppened  in  th^e  amend- 
xnents,4Jiere asafi*artiier.^ing.a^^  from  really  soi*  t)f  fl^.ying:people 
are  cooing  to  have  this  kind  of  opporfafJSty^  ^  ' 

We  had  hoped  in  ia72'lihat*he  BGG's  pro^hm,  that  the  aponey 
would  ;he  out  fhere  and  £omethixig  ivould  happen.  The  first  year 
olthe  BOG'S  program,  they  hadjndney  to  turn  back.  This  year  they 
have  $l(j^odd  jriillion-tdiat  tlwy  are  tx^ng  to  .get  carryover. i'fxto 
-next  year.  :^         \  *  »      '  ^  ^ 

:SDhat  liioney-TSomo  of  , the  students  in  these  institutions  shofllff 
•hln^er^tiaai^lnofiey  right  Jiow  and  fthey  dp  ,not  have  it  JEf  you  look 
at  what  happened  on  the  1§72  amendments,  this  is  what  I  wasa^ally 
trying  ta^say  at.the  lust  shot  I  Tiad  in  the  1972:  progrjam. 

(The  .black  .college  .had  $27  million*  In  197a  .to  lft74>this  Tva^ 
decreitsed'  by.  J$J^75^0oa  Tlie  ccQlege  work  study  program  in  1972* 
.wafi  $30,365^725.  In  1874,  that  program  is  do\>'n  to  $25,357^404,  a 
^difference  01  miAiis '$5rmillion»  t>      '  /'  ^ 

If  you  look  at  the  >  direct  ^tudeift  Joan  iprogrnfri,  iNn^ent  from  $19 
anillidn  up  to  $19  million  in  1973  to  1974  ,and  b»^K  down  to  $1T 
{million*  wliich  is  a  minus  •$1^673j000»    \  / 

In  terinaof  ,tlie  frnit-of  tlie  effort,  it  says  rif  you  measured  in^terms 
of  who  is  . getting  money  to  .do  what  in  tl>ese  institiitions,  they  haff 
more  in  1972  than  they  have  in  1974->t5,  it  onay  say  that  ^inething^ 
Hiaa^gonenviong/     '  "  *  ' 

I  would  like  to , preface  it  ajrain  by  saying  that  fixe  State  of  Ohio 
did  XV  study  ^nd  thiis  study  indicates  as  .a  rcsidt  of  the  change  in  flie 
1972  amendments,  there  are  fewer  lo^v -income  pooi?  and  minority 
students  in  the  higher  educatlun  institutions  pf  Ohio  now  than  there 
iwere  in  1972.  *  , 

That  again- shoAvs  that  whatev  er  Jiappened,  the  trend  is,  moving 
against  jn^ra  participation  by  nianj  of  the  populations  tbat  original 
]y  were  tliought  to  be  included  in  these  amendments. 

Ms.  CnisnoL^r-  Tliank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mb  BiAdot  Mr  Buchanan? 

5£r  BtroiLiNAN*  Tluxnk  you,  Chairman.  On  page  4,  you  indi- 
cate, "due  to  the  sliortness  of  time,  and  the  novelty  of  certain  ideas, 
we  would  rccori^miend  further  testlmuii^  on  student  assistance  in  the 
^context  of  .the  total  bill.''  Would  you,'fot  example,  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  back  and  testify  again?   ^  '    ■  « 

Mr.  FisiiEH.  Yes,  I  would  appreciate  that  opportunity.  Pulling  the 
student  aid  bill  out  m  isolation  from  the  other  kinds  considera- 
dons  hal  certa^in  kinds  of  implications. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  positive  education  allowances,  how  does 
student  aid  tie  in?  I  think  these  connections  and  these  linkages 
should  bo^seen  in  the  total  (^ontext.^'  ... 

■.  •■  / 
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Othenvise,  you  can  mako  Jecisions  now  and  qIosc  up  sections 
which  you  niaj*  need  tu  reopen  later  and  >uui  position  todajr  Juav  be 
sometlung  diflerent  tomomnv  wlien  juu  look  at  all  of  tlie  things  "that 
arc  involved 'in  the  total  picture.  * 

I  think  that  is  really  vaixxt  I  am  saying.  For  instance,  there  may 
be  som6  other  bills  in  the  hopper  which  have  not  come  up. 

Ml-.  iJiAGGi.-You-know  what  those  bills  mean,  Mr.  Fisher,  as  well 
as  we  do  and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. s  suggestion  th»it 
you.  i-cturn  to  testify  further  is  a*  good  one.  The  next  hearing  is 
scheduled  for  Monday,  March  24,  at  9 :30  in  this  room. 

Will  you' talk  to  the  staff  about  arrangements? 

Mr.  FiSHKR.  Yes. 

Mr.  B1.VGGI.  This  hearing  is  adjourned*. 
[Whereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  at  12:22  p.m.] 
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SiOTCOJiJirrfEB  on  PosxsEcoxDAiflr  Edtjcatioit 
,  •     ojp-mB.EoccA-woK  ANT)  Xl\eor  CtoinimrEE, 

,  ^Ehe  gnbcommitteo  rnqt^jMirstmnl  to  notice;  atj^0:30  a.m.,  in  room- 
2263U  Raybum  HqiiM>  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Brademos  pre- 

"^MemlxJts  present.  Represeiilatives  Brademas,  Esldeman,  Motti, 

•  Also  prssent:  Jim  Harrison,  staff  director  and  Robert  Andn»ga, 
mijRoritT  staff  diractor;  Mr.  William  JDiefenderfer,  mmoiity  coixmel : 
and  air:  Mmmy.  administtativ«  &s>idmt  to  Congrcsmian  BradettiaR 

Mr,  Bkademas.  .llie  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  |^<^a*'on 
will  como  to  order>r  the  purpose  oi  further  hearings  on  H Jt.  34i i 
* -and.  related  measures.        '        ,    ,  .  ,  - 

The  CMr  should  announce  tl^at  the  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  O'Hara,  must  l»  on  otlijr  bu^mess  and  asM  roe  ^  ™ 
tie  hearinga  todttv,  and  the  full  Commitfee  on  EduLation  snd  Labor 
has  just  liad  m4er  consideration  Another  measure,  winch  explains 
my  deljtY  in.  "ettln"  hor^,  and  that  of  mv  colleasrucs,  so  we  have  about 
an  hour  for'our  tKree  witnesses  today.'If  they,  therefore,  wouia  be 
kind  enough  to  summarize  t^ieir  statements  they  will  be  pnnted  m 
their  ontlreiv  in  the  record,  aril!  that  villi  give  the  members  of  the 
sabcommittG©  an  opportonitv  to  put  some  questions.  _  •        ^  , 

Otr#first  witness  is  Str.  William  A.  Fowler,  executive  dir^r  of 
tit,  National  Home  Stqdy  ComK-Il,  accompanied  by  Bernard  Ehflich, 
Icjeal  cooasel  for  the  National  Home  Shidy  Council. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEKEHT  OP  TOLUAH  A.  JFOWUBB,  ESECtmVE  DI2ECT0K  OF 
XHE  JimOHAL  HOME  bTUBI  COTmCtl,  ACCOKPABtEH  BY  BEE- 
HABD  EHRHCH,  mSAL  COXmSEL  lOE  THE  HATIONAl  HOME 

Mr.  Fowtrjf.  TliAnIc  yo«,  Mr.  Chairman.  ,  ^  ^ 

My  tsamc  is  William  Fowler.  I  am  the  exe/%tivc  director  of  the 
National  Homo  Study  Council,  and  I  also  am  the  e-mnihY  f'P'-r^gy 
of  the  accreditintr  commission  of  the  National  Home  Study  Coiincil. 

We  are.pleased  to  Itave-the  uppurtiuiity  to  appar  befort  jo^w  t^day 
to  gixa  our  comments  on  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Act  of 
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mrticuljirly  the  provisions  of  ILR.  3471  relate  directly. to 

home  study  education  ir*       cousitry.  We  will  be  happy  to  answer 
your  questions  at  the  close  of  our  presentation. 
^  Before  proceeding  to  give  o^ir  views  on  H.R.  3471, 1  believe  that 
It  would  be  Iieljpful  to  groAiile  j^ou  with  some  background  on  the 
\*wk  of  the  ^fatiomvl  Home  Study.  CouucU  and  the  Awedifciiig.  Com- 
mission for  private  l*ome  studj  schpol©  and  to  tell  jou  about  its  phi- 
losophy, policies  and  procedures.  Ours  is  a  unique  organization 
'  <?pc?atmg  in  a  unique,  field-^-the^  field  of  home  study. 
_The  National  Home  Study  Council  is  located  at  1601  18th  Street, 
NvV,  Washington^ p.C.  It  is  a  nonprofit  educational  association  of 
«nm^  130  accredited  home-sfcudy  scho[ols  which  has  been  a  leading 
advocate  of  quality  correspondence  education  in  America  for  49 
vears,  The^CHSG  was  founded  in  1026  undent  the  cooperative  leader- 
^np  of  the  Gapiegie  Corp,  of  Xew  York  and  tJie  Katipnal  Uefcter 
Business/Bureau, 

Fromits  beginning,  when  a  handful  of  quality  schools  banded  i|0^ 
pth0r  uMer  the  visionary  leadership  of  Dr,  tjoha  S.  Jfoffsinger, 
fiome  study  education  has  gained  academic  ^si^ectabilify  and  can^ 
pomt  to  a  record  of  solid  achievement  In  providing  an*  invaluable 
<UK-^  service  to  millions, of  Americans  who,  without  the  benjjfits  o^ 
home  study,  would  surely  Iia\e  beeit  djsnicd  an  opportunity  for  ed^i- 
catioa  or  braining. 

Today,,  over  2''niiIliou  Ainetictins  are  enrolled  in  more  thj>n,  700 
private  home  study  schools.  One  liundred  and  thirty  of  these?  schools 
-repre^ting  72  ownerships-  ace  accredited,,  and  nearly  l^S^mjUion 
students  are  enrolled  with  them.  Only  accredited  schools  may  be 
meiT»bers  of  the  ConnciL  Accredited  schools  offer  some  500  different 
ncMemxc  and  vocational  courses.  The^e  accredited  schools  aredbcated 
in  23  StateSj.Dutt  hey_enroll  students  from  every,  walk  of  lijfe' iit*Qvery . 
^•ntate  or  the  Ignited  States  and  from  many  foreign  countries.  About 
<mp  fifth  of  all  ??HSC  accredited  scliools  are  nonprofit  institutions, 
rorrespondence  instnictiouibas  a  Jong,  and  successful  record^in  Amer- 
ican education.  \  ^ 

Tn  the  carly^l950's  the  need  for  accreditation  in  the  private  home- 
^pay^school  fi^eld  became  ev  Ident.  After  careful  study,  the  N^GSG 
^abhsh^d  an  iAdependent,.  non- profit,  nine-member  Accreditmg 
,  iP,^^^*         establishmg  a  record  of  success,  the 

NHSC  Accreditmg  Commission  was  approved  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
raisf  loner  of  Education  as  a,  natlonalk  recugrnged  aceredltldj^  a^cyv 
TIj©  most  recent  extension  of  the  .Commission's  rftcognitioa  was.  in 
1075.  The  C^nncil  apd  the  Accrediting  Commission  are  also  recog- 
^  Y  ^  member  of  COPA— the  Council  on-  S^ostsccondary 

Accredifation-^  which  was  estaUlished  to  coordinatc^accredltafcion;  ao-, 
tivities  in  postsecondary  eddcation  and  to  give  non -governmental 
recognition  to  reliable  accrediting  agencies. 

^  The  Accrediting  Commissibn^of  the  JTational  Home  Study  Council 
H  national  m  the  scope  of  its.  operations  and  provides  institutional 
arri^ditation  for  private  and  public  home-study  school's.  It  is  imique 
m  that  eligibility  for  accreditation  is  based  on  method  of  instruction 
rather  than  on  subjects  taught  or  level  of  instruction  offered.  Most 
of  the  accredited  schools  are  postsecondary  and  vocational  or  skill 
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.6riented;vbut.  some  schook  offeu  elementary,  ..^ondary,,  collegiate 
ihd  post-^ollegiate  coiu^  an^  ofer  avocational  prograins 
^  Th^  Commission,  is  compHelv  independent,  and  appiicatipn  lor 
accreditation,  is- made  voluntarily.  Commission  decxsions^caimot^^ 
Teto^:  or  modiJBedby  any  otJier  individual  or  group,,  including  the 
'  NaiionaLHome.StudyrCpuncT.  .  .  ^x^^x^r. 

.  }fke.meri,arid>vomea,s6rveon.tHCommissw^  Cpmmi^ioi^ 
ex'S.^sep^nt.the.publiQ  anifoup  ax^e  exe^utive  officers  of  accre^itea 
schoolsrilie.  Commission  L^,.to  ouf  laidwlfedge,.  the  only  i;^^)gnizecl 
accr^iting  agcnpy  in,  the  counti^  with  a  maj.onty  of  public  t.om- 

, .  Ther  Commission,  has  established  educaticmal'  and'tu^^ 
ards^WhicL  alLschools  must  meet  to  become  accredited.  In  adcUtion 
to  rniuirinc  qimlity  educational:  programs^  tlwse  standa^d^  -^JK^ 
Quire  accredited  schoors;to:.Enroironly  students  who  can  be' expected 
to  benefit,  from,  the  instiaiction.;  show  satisfactoiy  student  progress 
and  success;  bo  hoin^.iu  their  advertising  and  .pr6raofiional  ma- 
terials.- carefully  select,  train,  and  ^upcrvise^ 
show  ample.finaucial  j:esou?ces  to  carry,  out  ohUgatioiis  to  sta^^ 
use-reasonaHe  tuition,  collection  methods,  and  have  satisfactory  r^- 
fund,  policies}  and  demonstrate,  a  satisfacjtory  period  of  ethical  op- 

^^AS^hdoTs  must  undergo  initial  and  periodic  eyaluatio^,  with 
every  school  being  coanpletely  re-examined  at  least  every  5  y^ear^ 
Schools,  furnish,  the  Commission  comprehensive  apnual  reports,  anci 
the  Commissioa  cm  removet  accreditatioa  from  a  school  tor  fiumre 
fotmeet  the  pufilished.standardis.  . 

Special  reviews  are.  cmulucted  when  the  ownej;ship  or  mtoagement 
t>f  a.  sdiool  changes  or  when,  serious  problems,  are  in  e\'idence  at  a 
school.  Complamts.agiiinst  schools  ai:e  carefully  analyzed  <^  a  coa- 
tinuing  basis  to  ascertain  problems  and  examination  review^  aye 
promptly  ordered  if  necessary. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council  and  its  Accrediting,  Co|nmis- 
sioa  have- always,  been  intensely  -awai^  of  their  roles  and  teaponsi- 
biliti^s  in  the  area,  of  protecting,  tlie  education  consumer,  and  our^^ 
orcajoizatloas  response  to  the  needs  of  consumers  prerdates,the  (Ats^ 

to  adopt  a  policy'  to  allow  students  to  cancel  and  receive  a  r^mut 
The  present  policy  is  one  of  the  most  liberal— to  student&r-pi  ?ts 
Wnd,  It  is  a  performance-based  policy  t|iat  allows  students  to  receive 
nearly  half  of  tbeir  tuition  lja<5k  if  they  discontiuue  at  |:he  raid-p^^nt 
of  their  studies.,  Ths  policy  ,  was  recognized  by  Congress  and  included 
In  the  197S  amendjnents  to  the  Q.!.  Bill.  .  , 

Since  the  turn  of  tlie  centitry,,  home  study  education  has  been  an 
essential  part  of  Ameiican  education.  It  is  fremientry  the  only  f am 
of  educatloa  beyond  high  school  avaUable  to  adultSy..particularly  the 
working  heads  of  households.  Congress  has  previously  recognized 
the  essential  role  of  home  study  by  maldngit  possible  for  home  study 
students  to  qualify  for  tliei  vo^rlous  forms  of  educational  assistai^ce 
addressedviaH.E*  3471.  ^ ,        ^  ^     ,  iv 

Sinco>  i5)69,  btuilpnts  enrolled  with  accredited  home  study  school^^ 
have  been  eligible  for  and  have  participated  in  the  guaranteed  stu- 
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dent  loan  px'ograin  (GSLP|.  Of  tlie  72  NIISC  institutions,  only  ft 
tew  have  enrolled  anj;  substantial  Xiumbcr  of  studeuts  under  this 
program. 

^  Ilome  study  students  have  also  been  eligible  for  other  Federal  as- 
sistance progmms  sucli  a&  baftic  educafiundl  oppurtunity  grants  and 
other  forms  of  a^&iatance,  but  Congress  has  nut  ajjiprouriated  funda 
for  these  other  programs  for  half  time  students.  Thus,  these  other 
programs  have  never  actually  been  available  to  home  study  students, 
in  inakm^  home  study  eligible  for  Federal  assistance,  Congress 
recogniized  that  American  citizens  ought  not  tu  be  denied  the  oppor^ 
tumtv  to  enroll  in  the  educational  institution  of  their  choice  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds. 'The  Commission,  keenly  aware  that  accreditation 
brin^  eligibility  and  recognizing  the  potiibilitj  of  problems  in  the 
only  program  available  to  home  studv  students— thi  GSLP— faced 
Its  responsibility  and,  in  1060,  adopted  ^;8cial  standards  and  rules 
for  home  study  schools,  with  students  participating  in  the  GSLP; 
Uhis  was  the  first  year  of  elimbility  for  JTHSC  schools.  The  Com- 
mission did  not  permit  schools  to  participate  In  the  program  until 
^these  special  standards  were  adopted  and  published,  these  special 
standards  ^eht  far  beyond  the  law  or  the  regulations  and  control^ 
set  up  by  the  OfRce  of  Education  and  we  believe  tliese  standards  are 
the  .chief  reason  why  the  overall  default  .claims  of  eligible  home 

xTTT J/?^^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^^'^  ^^^^  relatively  feuiali:  Copies  of  the 
NflbC  standards  are  attached  to  this  statement.  A  u^ading  of  these 
standards  ^lU  show  that,  in  several  areas,  they  still  go  bevond  the 
requirenients  of  the  1975  regulations  and  the  pro\asions  of  proposed 
legislation.  The  major  provisions  of  these  special  standards  for  the 
loan  program  developed  by  the  NHSC  include  f 
T-'/^^*  ^  -^^^  student  applicant  rccives  automatic  cancellation  of 
Jus  enrollment  and  incurs  no  obligation  if  his  loan  application  is: 
notiapproved.  '  ^  /  \ 

Two:  Schools  must  require  a  loan  studcsnt  to  make  a  down  pay- 
nlent  on  his  tuition.  7  « 

Three:  Scliools  must  obtain  authoj^ization  certificates  from  loan 
applicants  directing  lenders  to  pay  ^oan  proceeds  to  the  school.  Au- 
thortzatiOn  IS  also,  required  to  assure  lhat  refunds  are  lo  be  sent  3i- 
lecuv  uy  liie  school  to  the  lender  to  reduce  tlio  outstjmdin^r  loan 
balance.  ,     y  ^  ^  ^ 

F6ur:  T^ans  may  be  mfi(h/>nhj  for  the  cash  price-~tuition--of  the 
course.  /  ^ 

Five :  Elefault  claims toirhe  Federal  Government  under  the  guaran- 
tee provision  may  be  made  only  for  the  amount  of  unpaid  principal 
balance -determined  under  thn  terms  of  the  schools  Cancellation  and 
.Settlement  Policy,  less  that  school's  establibhed  percentage  of  un- 
collectable  valu6  for  non-loan  studenl  contracts. 

These  special  standaVds  are  endencc  of  the  sense  of  responsibiHtv 
home  study  schools  Imve  .exercised  with  respect  to  the  GSLP  Tiie<=e 
•standards  were  jidopted  voluntarily  -and  tliey  cJiaracterizc  the  self- 
nnposed  restraint  home  study  schools  have  used. 

At  the  time  these  standards  for  home  study  schools  were  drawn  up 
thoMeffalitv  of  these  standards  Was  questioned  bv> 
the  USOE.  Moreover,  USOE  said  that  one  proposed  standard  which 
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would  liavo  set!  a  liniit  un  the  fracUua  q|  i-ejeiKUes  wliich  any  Cfh^ 
jschppl.cpuld  dbri\«  from  the  GSLP  w^^  illegal,  and  \\e  t|*erpfore  did 
not  iacttide  tiiis  standard  lu  the  filial  xmbllahec^  £>Uadax^s  lot  ^SiSC 
schools.  /     ^      *  .  .     ^        !f;»  , 

Sly  rea3oa  for  dLscusbliig  uur  standards  and>jLhe  bac|^^ounct.<^  the 
4idoption  of  our  ^taiidard;^,  !i  tu  ciliow  that  the.dlmtaation  of  liome 
i§tuay  students  front  thL.ai^d  pv4>biblx  other  Federal  programs  i^  nut 
•in  any  way  \varr?inted  by  the  recoid  etitablished,  b>  the  tjoiools.or  the 
iStudents  themselves.  We  are  3truikglj  oppubed  to  the  provision  of 
JLH.  3471  wliidt  nuiKefe  u>rret>puiideuce  school  £>tadeats  ineligible  for 
^assistance.  , 

Turning  to  the  specific  pixjvisions  of  II.I^.  3i7l,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  language  contained  in  part  F,  Section  196  ^b)  page  112, 
lines  &t3irough  11  wluch-:state: ' 

4Vssl8taJiC£  under  this  tlUc  shall  not  be  wseU  in  any  etlucatlonal  proj^am 
\\hich  1$  jirliparily  cwuJucte^  by  cotrcspuntlenirts  vxw^t  that  a  student  who 
l>y  reiiKon  of  pbyskal  baxtukap  or  geos:Rjpi:ical  dbta:;ct;  ar.sb!c  to  participate 
In  a  residence  prugranx  ^iny,  subj(?ct  to  nfgulatiuns  of  the  Cohanilssloner,  be 
«)f;^ble  for  a  loan  wnd'^r  i^art  B  if  enrolled  in  a  program  vt  correspondence 
tn^UiHy.  V.J. 

Mr.  C]mimian,  .Sie  oppose  the  passage  of.  thb  provision  for  the 
foUown^  reasoii:^  ,  denying  eligibility  to  hojue  study  schools  un- 
der this  title,,  the  bill  unJenlablj^discrimtnateS  against  an  entire  class 
of  people,  that  is,  tho^^e  who  choose  to  enroll  Jn  d  home  study  course 
to  getr  an  education  or  obtain,  a  needed  job  skill. 

We  are  deeply  xonceri^ed  that  tlie  prov  i^jluu  aingle^  out  and  discrim- 
inafes  against  such  students  at  a  time  N\heii  thti  ecortoinlt.  condition  of 
our  Xation  would  indicate  thebe  i>eople  need  more  asi>U>tahce — ^Fed- 
«ral  and  otherwise-rto  help  them  get  new  skills  and  jobs. 

We  respectfully  submit  tha;t  Wich  tiuallfied  student  should  have  the 
opporttmity  to  enroll  in  the  school  of  his  choice.  A  student  who 
chooses  to  enroll  iu  a  piogram  offered  by  a  quality  liome  study  school 
shouldvuot  be  denied  the  chance  to  prepare  to  keep  or  get  a  job  just 
because  such  .scbouU,  because  of  the  educationak|nethod  they  offer, 
nre  ignored  or  e.xchtded  from  eligibility  for  Fe^ral  assistance  pro- 
grrams  by  legislation. 

We  siense  in  the  provifeiou  a  lack  of  underetanding  of  the  nature 

home  studx  edncatloR,  and  perhaps  a  lack  of  knowled^ge  about  the 
kind  of  peison  who  enruils  Ju  a  home  study  course*  "VVe  also  sense 
that  "homo  study  education**  is  being  excluded  from  eligibilitv  be- 
cause ii^  is  thought  to  be  an  inferior  or  ineffective  way  to  get  tmining 
or  an  education. 

'  Wh6  is  the  average  student?  T\liy  is  the  home  study  student  so 
imfairly  singled  out  in  this  provision? 

Datrt  W'c  have  indicate  that,  more  often  than  not,  the  typical  home 
study  ^tudciit  is  an  older  and  ntore  mature  person— the  overwhelming 
hlajprily  are  family  peop^js^-^niployed  full  time  and  at  least  25  years 
old  at  the  time  of  enrollment*  yull  time  emplojment  does  not  miti- 
gate the  need  for  tuition  assistance.  In  fact,  home  study  students 
typically  cam  le^  than  $10,000  per  year,  and  these  days  that  is 
barely  enough  to  pay  essential  family  and  household  costs.  We  can 
tliink  of  few  individuals  inyiny  ^cioeconomic  group  m  American 
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^(ji^ieuy  wlxoliave  moit.  financial  itQed.  The  btatcment  tjiftt,^*tliose  who 
ave  sivorking  full  time  .  *  .  shouhl  tljLei*ef oi-e  not  be  iu  |inancial  nead" 
is  at  best  Avisliful  thinking.  " 

yhis  statement. also  reflects  an  apparent  bias  , against  the  ^^de- 
pendient'*  student— the  working  man  or  woman  with  a  family  to 
support.  He  or  she  works  8,  9,  <^r  even  10  houi*s  each  day  only  to 
cpme  home  at  night,  and,  ajnidst  very  real  family  demands  tries  to 
.get  an  education  througli  home  study.  IMth  statistics  indicating  that 
%p  ip^ividiial  worker  iaces  from  four  to  se\en  job •chjiiiges  during 
his  working  life,  one  would  expect  to  see  "independent'  students 
being.giy^in  more,-not  le^j^suj^ort. 

instead,  the  provision  only  serves  to  pcndlze  students  who^e  at 
least  as  dc-^^er  viii;^  of  Federal  assistance  as  their  dependent,  unobligated 
and  non-tax-paymg  younger  brothei-sandsisters. 

Also,  we^do  not  imdei'stand  wh>  the  employed  home  study  student 
should  be  considered  to  have  less  need  than  anv  other  half  .time  stu- 
qpnt  ^iiO:is  employed  in  a  full-  or  ,pjirt  time  jab.  Yet,  \ind6r,  the  pro- 
^Vi^Jpps  of  the  .progo;:jed  bill,  an  employed  student  who  attq^ids  class 
on  a  half-time  basis  woiUd  remain  eligible  for  assistance. 

The  pruvlfilon,  by  (Ie3lgn,  .limits  the ^t.cess  to  educafion  for  many  thousands 
of /3tu<$^|)t&  Ifoine  study  schoujis  pilfer  students  a  wide  variety  qC  courses  tp 
^'bp^Ji;?t\jpro|J),  with  uflftjrings  in  ^uch  areas  as.  at,cqpnting»  appliance  servlcfng^ 
aichnfctnre,,autunn/tive  /iiti.haniv.is,  Ijoatliif;  and^tamanijlilp,  uusjness  adminls- 
tpaCion,  celestial  nnvigatipn,  i;o3t  aqcountinpr,  Interior  ik^ign,  dress  design, 
diamuiiU  aetU/ig  and  appraijiial,  eltctruoics,  hotel  motel  uiieraltions,  landscaping 
an^  ga^deiiing,  3ock«mlthIng,  radio-XY  jrepair,  real  estate,  surveyirig,  and 
yqcW  .AHi^  Voat  design. 

E^ven  Uwugh  a  student  nm>  liv^^next  door  to  a  community  cpjl^ge, 
the  chances  may  ^elf  bd  tirat  the  only  way  he  can  get  the  8/?e^iaIh^d 
,tj!^inii^g  he  wants  is  by  enrolling  iii  the  institution  of  hi?  choice. 
Tji^  provision  ha»  the  effact  of  lorcing  a  prospective  student  into 
ft  ,Hi:Qgram  ho  does  not  really  want,  only  because  he  could  not 
^fi}^o\\  in  a  home  study  school  offering  a  course  better  suited  to 
Jlis  .personal  needs.      ^  ^      *  - 

;A.du^U  stu^onto  choosing  h^me  study  courses  may  do  V  b^^^^se 
of  their  present  job  commitments  and  the  tiirie  i^equir^  to  pursue 
a  course  in  residen.ce  may  be  too  long  and  may  interfere  Avith  .the 
.fciisiness  of  siirviying  in  the  modern  world.  Wliy  must  Federal 
support  for  ^iK<iit<^Jiit  bp  wIm^'  *'b^  y^^^'^g  tind  th£  incxporiCoic^ 
—tlie.  "elep^ndeiif  1  studtsnts  who  have  no  social,  career,  or  family 
c^mitinpnts?  .What  about  the  5i  nuUion  Apriericans— one  quarter 
of  the  population — who  never  finished  high  school?  Many  of 
^theifn  I(\c}i  ev;ep  the  most  bai^Ic  jqb  skills  necessary  to  surv:iH'e  in  a 
technological  society,  and  75  percent  of  tliejn  euEB  1«S5  tlian  §5,000 
jc^  year.  Acoprding  to  a  v^xit  ropoii,  "A  Tair^et  Population  In 
J^ii\\]t  ltJdM,eA.tioii,"  adults  who  trj*  to  get  ;ahead  with  a  basic  ediica- 
t^Qiii,ar.e  "jQghtit^g  t^eriiendoijs  statiiiticaLodds."  The  35  to  (Mt  year-old 
^qnp  ^ill  i^crftfi^?)3  83  percent  m  the  1980's,  and  home  study  eduoa^ 
tipn  p\fjLy  vWeJU  be  the  ideal  educational  delivery-  ^stem  to-  reach 
the^.4diilts.  ShpuiJ.  the  grom^jvirodc  J)e  laid  now  that  could  allow 
ge/]0j:i^tiuii^  pf  s.JI|iltfl  to  dlscdmiiUtited  against?  That  is 
^yjmt^lif  l9gisl%tion  l>^foi?e  yojii  could  do. 
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yfti  are  .also  tronUocl  Uj  Uie  statement^  in  the  Cong^i*essional 
Record  of  yeUriuvrj  :iO  tJmt  ***  *  *  I  :du  nut  be^lieve  v^e  should  dJs- 
courage  thfr-<>j[^>en  udnusbfun  coil^^-  -experinieut  by.  *  *  *  barring 
stuSents  at  such  bc}io6]»  iruiu  <aid  ,[>i:ogiunis/*  If  ^e^cperlmejital 
colleges  a^e  to.  receive,  JFederal  s^ipport^^  \vhy  *^bar^'  home  st^idy 
schools?  Is  a  program* \alid  oul^  becau^<i,jt  is  offered  by  a  college 
^'fed'theiOutcome  is  a^d^tee?  % 

Hdttio  study  schoqls  could  also  very  well  be  tliought  of  as  "ex 
periments''  wqrth  supporting.  Home  study  schools  have  already 
shown  that  they  o^er  students  .the  following  signifioaiit  advantages. 

One:  Home  study  is  easily  accessible  to  stude^nts.  It  is,  in  .elftct, 
as  close  as;:the  jiiiaresfc  mailbox. 

Two:  Sinailarlyj  home  study  jjermits  the  student  to  study  v?hen 
ever  it  is  convenient  to  do  so,  at  home,  at  juilitary  ba^s  or  <m 
ships,  at  the  office— wherever  he  has  free  time.  Indeed,  a  recenit 
study  by  qhe  oi  our  larger  schools  showed  that  43  percent  ^f  iti* 
students -moved  at  least  ojDice  during  tie  course  of  their  studies. 

Three:  Whatever  otlier  interests  or  responsibilities  an  individual 
his,  by  utilizinff  the  home  study  method  a  student  may  readily 
adjitst  the  tme  he  or  she  wishes  to  devote  to  educational  pursuits 
tq  the  rest  of  his  or  her  daily  schedule* 

Four:  Honie  study  students  can  ^tudy  as  their  other  employment 
ftn4  family  responsibilities  permit  Even  tHoso  holding  fuu-time 
jobs  may  continue  their  education  and  tmining' through  home  study 
courses.  . 
Five:  Iffome  study  permits  students  to  study  at  their  ovm  pace, 
^  spending  as  much  or  as  little  time  as  is  required  for  4t  complete 
"  nmderstanding  of  the  .material  involved. 

Six:  Home  study^ appeals  to  people  reluctant  to.  get  into  the 
competitive  4i£u}iosphere     the  oi-dinary  formal  classroom* 

'Seven :  Most'  home  study  courses  are  designed  for  practical  appli- 
cation in  real-life  situations.  XJjilike  many  academic  tod  residence 
school  courses,  thejir  emphast^  is  on  practical  prdblems  and  on 
»^Pplication^  of  what  ds<  being  txiught. 

"Eight :  Because  the  honie  study  method,  and  often  the.  subject 
matter,  differs  from  ttraditional  instniction,  it  appeals  to  mkny 
'^binied  off'^  by  fomal  jeducaMon. 

Nine:  Home  study  courses  ate  more  economical  than, either  full- 
■or  part-time  residence  ^tndy.  Tuition  is  reasonable  and  there  is  no 
board,  room,  or  transportation  ttof pay. 

Ten:  Home  study  courses  Ace  often  available  in  subjects  not 
taught  in  regular,  academic  schools. 

•Eleven  r  Hbme  study  courses  can  provide  personalized  instruction 
and  permit  Individualized  contact  between  each  student  and  his 
teacher  as  the  cou^'sfe  j)ro/rresses. 

iVeUe:  When  the  stuclent  is  employed,  home  study  can  provide 
^tramn^g  winch  may  be  imrmediat^Iy  ^^plied-on  the  job.  r 

These  advantages  merit  continued  and  even  increased  Fedieral 
sup]idrt.  I  knmv  of  no  reabon  why  students  in  experimental  coll^ims 
should  receive  snppoH  wliile  home  studj'  students  shoTrfd  bo^lenied 
If  «ueh  denial  of  support  takes  place,  then  I  am  disappointed 
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and  have  little  hope  for  the  future  of  either  American  education 
or  Federail  involvement  in  education.  ^    ,  . 

Kome  study  school  have  acted  responsibly  under  the  GSLP,  and  the  cutting 
oit  uf  the  eligibility  of  home  study  school  students  for  this  Federal  program, 
aa.weli  as  other  ICederal  programs,  has  no  basi?  in  the  past  record  of  per- 
fornjance  of  these  schools. 

We  have  cited  the  many  controls  placed  on  home  stucly  schools 
participating  in  the  exibting  luau  program  by  our  accrediting  com- 
mission. J    •  ,  ' 

Yet  ^ye.  recognize  tliat  therjj  lias  been  criticism  of  home  study 
..sclioals  participating  in  the  GSLP,  particularly  with  inspect  to  the 
default  rateb  uf  lionie  i>tudy  schools.  Weliave  not  been  able  to  learn  \ 
from  the  USOE  or  anyone  elise  the  specifics  of  these  criticisms.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  they  are  entirety  unsubstantiated.  The  facts, 
instead,  are  these :  .  ^  .  *^ 

First,  tXic  USOE's  latest  analysis  of  home  study  involvement  in  the  GSLP, 
^mdu  in  March  1074^ stated.  *  Overall  default  cLairas  for  (home  study  schools) 
wore  relatively  small;*' 

i^i'Loiid,  ue  have  not  been  ifl^le  to  obtain  figures  from  the  USOE  oi^  home 
,*«tad>  Hiihoo]  default  claimb,  yet  we  have  been  told  that  the  defa^t  rate  for 
liurae  study  sthoulb  U  well  below  the  current  national  rate  for  all  institution^. 

We  submit  that  home  i^tudy  tuhools  have  acted  responsibly  under  , 
the  loan  prugirarii  and  their  performance  in  no  \yay  merits  a  denial  , 
.of  eligibility  for  this  program  and  for  other  programs. 

liome  study  students  cantiot  participate  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
^>ru^rnm  under  State  guaiantfc  ngeiides  as  thuj  are  prehc^ntly  structured. 

Eliminating  the  discriminatory  language  of  action  496(b),  would 
•Dnly  be  one  clmnge  necessary  to  provide  equal  treatment  for  home 
study*  students. 

The  availability  of  money  fi*om  commercial  financial  institutions  ^ 
for  student  loans  is  severely  restricted  by. the  administrative  burden  \ 
incurred  on  the  banks  in  order  to  make  such  loans,  the  nonnegotia- 
bility  of  the  loan  in.struments5  the  imattractively— to  banks — ^low 
interest  rates  for  loans,  and  recent  lEEW  interpretations  regarding 
'the  extent  of  the  Federal  insurance  for  loans. 

Home  study  schools  who  act  as  lenders  would  'nciir  an  aflditional 
problem.  There  is  not  a  single  State  guarantee  agency  which  \vill 
insure  loans  for  home  study  students.  Therfore,  unless  home  study 
schools  are  continued  as  lenJerb,  the  home  study  student  vvoiild  still 
.  be  deprived  of  a  chance  to  secure  a  student  loant 

Xhe  NHSC  has  extended  to  this  Subcommittee"  (as  well  as  to  all  Interested 
agencies)  its  offer  of  ai>sistance  to  raolve  problems.  Our  own  special  standards 
4ndicate  that  we  have  the  desire  and  the  "know  how''  to  be  of  assistance.  The 
.provision  In  part  F  is,  to  bur  thinking,  an  arbitrary  and  unfair  attempt  to. 
ftoive  "alleged"  problems  with  home  study  schools  by  denying  large  numbers 
of  students  needed  Federal  support— rather  than  attempting  to  work  with  , 
.concerned  and  reijpunsible^  agencies  and  schools  to  solve  real  or  imagined 
problems  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  with  thf  welfare  of  students  always  in 
mind.  ^       '  ^ 

In  the  siillplest  of  phrases,  ^ve  believe  that  the  language  of  part 
F  is  an  eff9rt  to  sidestep  a  potentially  difficult  and  troublesome 
urea — aigi  apparent  refusal  to  accept  home  study  education  as  a  valid 
*part  of  postsccondary  education  and  a  step  backward  for  America 
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at  a  time  when  the  kind  uf  people  wha  enroll  in  home  study  courses 
need  help  more  than  they  ever  have. 

No  one  will  deny  that  problems  exi^t  in  the  present  structure  of 
studen|.  financial  aid.  However^  the  new^  USOE  regulations  sDecifi- 
cally  address  thembelves  toward  asburance  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  the  iiolution  of  these  problems.  These  regulations  mark  the  first 
administrative  effort  to  tr>  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems.  Why 
caa't  we  work  together  to  solve  them?  Why  penalize  thousands 
of  deserving  people?  What  is  the  justification  for  this  denial  of 
Federal  support?  Why  not  give  the  new  regulations  a  chance? 

CONCLUSION  *  \ 

Ta  summarize,  we  b^eve  that  H.11.  3471,  as  it  pertains  to  corre- 
spondence education,  is^unfair^  unhuslifted,  and/discriminatory. 

The  bill  would  deny  educational  oj^portunities  to  large  numbers 
of  present  and  future  btudentij,  and  it  represents  a  step  backward  in 
American  education. 

The  bill  ignores  the  many  ad\  antages  of  the  home  study  method, 
and  denies  working  citizens  of  their  right  to  sh(^re  In  the  advantages 
of  continuing  education. 

The  bill  fails  to  consider  that  home  study  is  bv  far  the  most 
economical  method  of  postiiecondarj  education,  and  thus  would  place 
further  benefits  on  the  verj  peojple  who  do  pay  taxes  yet  are  denied 
a  chance  to  share  the  benefits  of  their  tax  dollar. 

We  urge  the  tsubtoinialttee  to  reconsider  and  continue  the  elibility 
of  correspondence  iichool  students  in  the  scheme  of  Federal  support 
of  postsecondary  education.  We  urge  that  part  F  section  496  (b), 
page  112,  lines  6  through  11  be  omitted  from  the  bill. 

NHSC  pl§dges  its  continued  codjperatiou  with  all  Federal  and 
State  agencies  in  helping  to  identi^  problems  In  the  homo  study 
'field  and  in  helping  to  develop  feasibly  solutions  for  these  problems 
^  which  will  enable  home  btud>  schools  to  offer  quality  education  to 
the  millions  of  students  who  are  served  by  them.^ 
.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  a  packet  oi  infomation  on  the  National 
Study  Council  and  iti>  accreditation  commission  which  I  would  like 
tu  leave  with  the  Committee.  ^ 

[Materials  submitted  appear  below:] 

SlAWDABDS  FOR  CoaHEePONDKNCB  ScHOOLS  WlTH  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  UlfDER 

The  GuAKAyTEEo  Student  toAK  Pbooram  " 

Schools  accredited     the  Accrediting  Commission  of  the  N.H.S.C.  ma;  parti 
clpate  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  t 

a.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  set  forth  in  Title  IV,  Part  B  of  the 
Higher  Kduca^iun  Act  of  1965  aa  amended  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  by  the  United  State*  Office  of  Educatiou  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

b.  Subject  to  the  Standardly  of  the  Accrediting  Commission  of  the  N.H.S.C. 
and  these  special  Standards.  These  Standards  apply  to  schools  enrolling 
ftudents  andgt  the  Qua  ran  teed  Loan  Program  whether  the  loan  has  been  made 
by  a  third  Pfty  lender  or  by  the  school  acting  as  an  eligible  lender. 

L  A  person  who  applies  for  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  at  the  time  of  appli* 
Cfttipn  for  enrollment  U  a  OtmrAnti>f>d  Student  Loan  applicant.  The  school  has 
the  right  to  begin  serricing  the  Guaranteed  StiidenL  Loaa  applidtnt  in  ac^ 
^rdance  witiTJta  vmual  practice. 
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2.  A  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  applicant  must  meet  the  same  acceptance 
requiremenfs  as  any  other  applicant. 

3.  A  Guaranteed  Student  li)an  applicant  becomes  a  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  student  upon  receiving  notification  from  the  lender  that  his  loan  has 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

4.  A  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  applicant,  upon  notification  of  the  disapproval 
of  his  application  for  such  a  loan,  shall  receive  an  automatic  cancellation  of 
his  contract  from  the  school  with  no  financial  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant  and  ^n  Immediate  refund  of  any  monies  paid  to  the  school  under 
this  enrollment  contract. 

5.  The  amount  of  the  loan  to  a  student  enrolled  in  a  course  that  does  not 
include  required  terminal  resident  training  shall  nut  exceed  the  cash  price  for 
the  course  less  the  dovy;i  payment  The  cost  of  loan  insurance  and  state  and 
local  taxes  may  not  be  inclyded  as  a  part  o(  t;he  loan. 

6.  A  loan  to  a  student  enrolled  in  a  course  with  required  resident  training 
Will  be  made  in  accordance  with  Standard  0,  but  the  amoun^  may  also  include 
reasonable  expenses  for  the  required  resident  training.  In  such  event  loans 
must  be  made  in  two  separate  incremeut^i  with  the  disbursement  of  the  amount 
for  such  resident  training  expenses  being  made  only  at  the  time  the  student 
reports  to  the  school  to  begin  the  re^sident  portion  of.  the  course. 

7.  The.  school  must  establish  a  required  minimum  ^duwn  payment  "for  each 
course,.  The  school  may  service  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  applicant  and 
may  process  a  loan  application  only  after  receipt  from  the  student  of  at  least 
the  sum  of  money  required  as  the  minimum  down  payment.  , 

8.  The  school  must  require  that  the  applicant,  at  time  of  apjtlication,  acknow- 
ledge to  the  school  in  tcriting  that  he  understands  he  *has  applied  for  a 
Gqaranteed  Student  Loan  and,  U  the  loan  its  made,  he  is  obligated  to  repay  the 
loan. 

0.  At  the  time  of  enrollment,  the  school  must  obtain  the  folluwing  authoriza- 
tion certificate  from  the  student  applying  for  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 

f     Authorization  Certificate  for  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 


^  I  herebj^  authorize  and  direct  the  *tt)  pay  the  proceeds  of  my 

loan  evidence  by  a  note  dated  for  $  to  1  

in  full  payment  for  my  tuition  and  charges  for  my  course.  Any  refund  which 
may  be  due  me  shall  be  sent  by  the  school  to  the  lender  and  applied  against  the 
then  outstanding  principal  balance. 

(Signature)   .  

10.  Where  an  eligible  school  acting  as  a  lender  ur  arranging  a  Guaranteed 
Loan  on  behalf  of  the  student  receives  the  proceedf*  of  thtf  loan  directly  from 
the  lender,  any  refund  due  the  student,  must  be  paid  by  the  school  in  accord- 
ance with  N.H.S.C.  Stanflards  directly  to  the  lender  to  he  applied  against 
the  outstanding  loan  balance. 

11.  An  eligible  school  may  make  loans  only  to  students  enrolled  in  its  own 
home  study  courses.  « 

12.  No  claim  shall  be  made  to  the  Federal  Government  under  the  guarantee 
provision  for  an  amount  of  unpaid  principal  balance  that  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  loan  as  this  amount  is  flntilly  determined  under  the  terms  of  the 
school's  Cancellation  and  Settlement  Tollcy,  less  that  schools  established  per- 
centage of  uncollectabe  value  for  non-loan  student  contracts. 

13.  Schools  participating  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  will  refer 
to  such  participation  in  atiy  cbmmon  media  advertising  only  in  the  following 
manner.  ^'Eligible  Institution  Under  the  Guaranteed  Studeht  Loan  Program." 

14.  In  administering  this  program,  a  school  must  use  the  forma  required  by 
tjie  U.S.O.E.  and  the  Accrediting  Commission  and  make  i)eriodic  reports  on 
procedures,  loans,  repayment  and  claims  as  re<iuired  by  the  Commission. 


Facts  About  The  National  Uouz  Study  Council 

\Vhat  it  is 

And  the  educational  institutions  it  represents. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council  la  the  association  of  more  than  150  leading 
accredited,  homg  study  schools^  which  serve  more  than  1.5-mlIlion  c^orrespond- 


ence  stod^U  in  all  60  <Jtate»  and  inany  foreign  countrfes.  Ita  member  schools 
"^offer  Bome^  dlflferent  academic,  vocational  and  avocational  cour»ea  by  maii^ 
"using  texts,  attidy  guides  aiid  workbooks,  as  well  as  recordings,  slides,  sample 
material- and  kits.  *  , 

From  its  Washington  headquarters,  the  NHSC  serves  as  both  a  clearing 
house  ot  Information  about  the  home  study  field,  and  as  the  accrediting  agency 
for  private  corresDondence  schools.  For  4S  years,  since  its  establishment  In 
1626,  it  has  been  the  standard-scttlng  agency  for  the  home  study  field:  promot- 
Ing  sound  education  and  good  bushiesa  pm<?tlcea  AH  NHSC  member  schools 
must  be  accredited,  '  »  ^ 

The  Independent  nlne-mcmber  Accrediting  Commission  of  the  National  Homo 
Stuoy  Council  (five  public  ^members,  and  four  from  within  the  home  siudy 
field)  was  esUbUihed  in  1066  and  shortly  thereafter  gained  tEfe^approral  of 
the  U.S".  Ofllce  of  Education  as  the  ''nationally  recognUed  accrediting  agency" 
In  its  field.  The  Commission  sets  ethical,  academic  and  admlnistratlTe  standards 
for  all  accredited  schools— and  enforces  them,  u 

Schools  and  their  courses  are  subj^t  to  continuing  examination  and  fevaJua- 
tlon  by  the  Commission,  Involving  on-site  inspections  by  qualified  fiome  study 
educators  and  thorough  course  reviews  by  liidependent  ^ubject  matter  spe- 
ciajistji.  "  J  „ 

Accreditation  jneans  that  a  school  has .  Competent  faculty,  educationally 
sound  and  up-to-date  courses,  careful  admission  screening  of  students,  satis- 
factory educational  services,  amply  demonstrated  student  success  arid  satis-^ 
faction,  truthful  advertising,  and  financial  ability  to  deliver  high-quality  educa 

tlon.  '  *  • 

The  number  of  NHSC— accredited  schools  has  doubled  in  the  past  tei^  years ; 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  has  similarly  doubled, 

'    STATED  AOVAWTAGES  OF  HOME  STtmY 

Access ;  as  close  as  the  nearest  mailbox.  The  school  comes  to  the  student 
Pace:  all  students  do  not  learn  at  the  same  rate,  and  Individuals  do  not 

learn  all  subjects  with  equal  ease. 
Flexlbmty ;  study  time  can  be  fitted  around  Job  hours  or  other  activities. 
Practicality:  emphaMs  is  on  learning  what's  most  needed. 
Economy  ..student  pays  only  for  wanted  courses,  which  are  generally  less 

expensive  than  resident  study,  ^  ^         *     ^,  * 

Availability,  student  has^road  field  of  subjects  to  choose,  regardless  of 

residence  locale.  ^  ^  ^  ^     ^.    «   *     *  . 

Individuality;  each  student  Is  In  a  class  of  one  and  has  his  instructors 
complete  attention."  ,  ^  ^ 

Instructional  Effectiveness,  student  Is  graded  every  step  of  the  way,  gets 
feedback  on  progress,  can  back  at  any  point  to  assure  understanding. 

,  *    THE  HOME  STUDY  STUDENT  PBOFILE 

The  typical  student  la  married,  has  a  family,  and  finds  It  difficult  to  leave 
his  job  to  attend  a  resident  school.  Craftsmen  and  foremen  make  more  exten- 
sive use  of  correipondence  courses  than  any  other  civilian  group,  according  to 
a  Carnegie  Corp,  study  of  recent  years,  ^ 

Professional  and  technical  workers  are  the  next  major  category  of  users, 
followed  by  students  working  toward  a  high  school  or  college  diploma,  and 
then  to  a  lesser  extent,  managers,  oflldals  and  clerical  personnel.  More  than 
10,000  business  and  Industrial  companies  rely  on  home  study  courses  for  on-the- 
job  training  of  their  personnel.  Students  In  more  than  a  thousand  high  schools 
regularly  pursue  home  study  courses  on  a  supervised  basis.  Nearly  half  the 
adults  taking  correspondgnce  courses  live  In  smaller  communities  of  less  than 
50,000  population.'  . 

Motivation  to  take  courses  varies— from  preparing  for  a  different  or  better 
Job  to  seeking  an  added  dimension  In  llfe-style,*  School  dropouts  complete  high 
school  studies  through  the  malls.  Electronic  engineers  keep  up  on  advancing 
technology.  Military  men  and  others  about  to  retire  prepare  for  dvlUan  or 
second-careers.  Housewives  take  courses  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  Job  outside 
the  home  or  to  pursue  avocational  Interests,  Employees  ready  themselves  for 
.  manageiflal  positions,  « 
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Perhaps  the  first  offer  of,  a  home  study  course  in  the  U.S.  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Gazette  of  March  25,.  1728  when  one  Caleb  PhlUpps  offereji  to  teach  a 
New  Method  of  Short  Hand":  "Any  I^ersons  In  the  Country  Deelrous  to  Learn 
thia  Art  may  by  haring  the  several  lessons  sent  Weekly  to  them  be  as  perfect- 
ly Instructed  as  those  that  live  in  Boston." 

Tonntl  correspondence  schools  were  a  product  of  the  19th  century  industrial 
revolution,  organized  to  supply  technical  knowledge  for  the  coming  machine 
age.  They  appeared  in  England  before  1850,  then  in  Germany  and  France,,  and 
flnanUy  reached  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War. 

Today  Several  hundred  schools— civilian  and  military— have  more  than  five 

million  Americans  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses — about  two4hirds  as 

many  students  as  attend  all  U.S.  colleges  andMiniversIties  combined. 

♦ 

T1?E  EX^ANDINO  NEED  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

Rapid  technological  changes  are  opening  up  new  Job  opportunities  and  re- 
quire training.  Changing  Job  patterns  and  markets  require  continuing  education 
and  a  continual  upgrading  of  skills.  Increased  leisure  time  encourages  new 
avocations  which  can  be  self-taught  The  average  worker  may  sQon  expect— or  be 
expected— to  hold  five  to  nine  different  Jobs  during  a  working  carejer. 

Further,  the  official  census  figures  ol^  the  past  decade  show  that  in  the  12 
million  new  Jobs  added  to  the  work  force,  women  filled  two-thirds , of  them, 
and  the  trend  to  equal  employment  for  women  opens  up  new  job  opportunities 
and  new  training  needs..  The  contemporary  woman,  getting  ready  to  enter  or 
re-enter  the  Job  world,  can  brush  up  on  old  skills  or  learn  new  ones  through 
home  study 'Courses.  ^ 

.   t*j  . ^ 

The  P()6TifAif  Is  The  PaocToa  Fob  Millions  Of  Correspondence  Students 

(By  Benjamin  H.  Pearse)  *  ^ 

After  a  long  probationary  period  In  a  second-class  status,  the  correspondence 
school  has  come  to  be  a  popular,  full-fledged  member  of  the  a4ult  education 
family.  This  is  borne  out  in  a  recent  study  supported. by  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tioa,  which  estimates  that  there  are  400  to  60C  correspondence  schools  operat- 
ing throughout  the  country,  enrolling  between  3.5  and  5  million  home  students. 
Schools  range  In  size  from  the  shoestring  operator  with  a  P.O.  box  numl?ej^  for 
an  office  to  one  with  a  gross  annual  income  of  more  than  $25  million.  .Cur- 
riculums  run  the  academic  gamut  from  the  three  H*s  to  graduate  science 
courses,  from  filng^rprintlng  to  philosophy. 

Statistics  are  uncertain  as  to  the  number  of  correspondence  schools,  as  the 
,  Carnegie  study  indicates,  and  even  more  uncertain  as  to  the  number  of 
students.  Many  schools  count  annual  enrollmunts  rather, than  the  number  of  ^ 
individuals  taking  courses-  and  one  industrious  student  may  enroll  In  two 
or  three  courses  In- the  samey^ar.  i  '    •  s 

Nevertheless,  hazy  or  not,  enrollment  figures  ^ re  Impressive.  The  largest 
single  operator  of  correspondence  schools,  the  Federa]U,Go>.emment,  has  nearly 
,  2  million  fltudenta  participating,  the  four  branches  oif^the  armed  forcpj*  provjde 
military  and  technical  courses  for  more  than  a  million  officers  and  enlist*^ 
personnel  and  the  U??.  Armed  Forces  Institute  conducts  academic  courses 
from  grade  school  to  university  level  for  another  850,000  service  men  and 
women.  The  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  and  several  other  Federal 
agencies  operate  sizeable  programs.       '  '       •  . 

The  01  private  correspondence  schools  comprising  the  National  Home  Study  - 
Council  account  for  a  total  enrollment  of  a  million,  college  and ^ university 
extension  courses  enroll  about  175,000,  and  thousands  more  are  taking  couicses 
conducted  by  business  and  industrial  firms  for  their  employees.  As  these 
totals  show,  a.  goodly  proportion  of  America's  adult  population  choose  to 
study  at  their  own  pace  at  home.  ,  * 

What  Is  behind  this  degree  of  interest*  in  the  leam-by-mail  method?  A 
glance  at  the  enrollment  blanka  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  applicants 
are  adults,  or  at  least  above  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance.  The 
typical  student  is  married,  has  a  family,  and  cannot  leave  h?8  Job  to  go  back 
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to  school,  Many  itudenta  arc  trying  to  get  the  credits  tie/ n^-il' f of /»  Ibigh 
•chool  or  college  diploma  Xhai  once  aeemed  uneaaential.  StUF^ther^  a,r^  pre* 
^rlhg  for  a  better  Job/Corresiwndence  Is  the  only  practlcUl;  vf^y  for  them  to 
continue  .their  education,  tThey  can  study  just  about  any  subj^^pi«i^.imrsues 

 for  livelihood,  hobby,  or  knowledge;  loclwmlthlcg,  gemololfer,  J^yioscaplng. 

Braille,  flower  arrangeniwit,  law,  art,  photography.  They  cm  learn  how  to 
repair  anything  from  a  transistor  radio  to  a  btdldozer.  They  can  study  ijvhenever 
their  time  permits  and  wherever  It  Is  convenient:  bedi  bathtub,,  or  at  the 
kitchen  taDle.  Their  learning  la  strictly  a..matter  between  themselves  and  their  ^ 
Kistructor.  /  "  '  / 

,  But  along  with  the  advantages  of  home  iftudy,  there  are  cej^in  disadvantages. 
Students  have  no  chance  to  participate  In  classroom  discussion— a  helpful  and 
informative  part  of. typical  academic  study,  frequently  moro  so  than  lectures  or 
individual  atudy.  tack  of  personal  contact  with  the  Instructor  and  other  normal 
class  stimuli  imposes  on  th^  student  a  need  lor  strong  motlvii^ou  ^nd  self 
{  'diadpline.         '    i--  •     '  -A 

Such  disadyantagea  are  sunnounUble,  as  the  list  of  illastrlpai^  alumni  shows. 
The  roster  of  pei:?on8  .who  have  tajcen  correspondence  course  includes  notable 
n'ames  In  many  ,  fluids.  One  of  these,  now  a  professor  at  a  large  Eastern  univer- 
sity, got  most  ofhls  high  school  and  college.educatlon  by  correspondence.  When 
h&.  enlisted  in  the  Army  In  IWO,  he  had  a.  tenth  grade  educaUon.  He  enrolled 
fo^  secondary,  achool  work  through  "Usafl,"  the  01  term  for  the  United  States 
.Armed  Forces  Institute.  Despite  numerous  changes  of  station  to  various  parts 
.of  the  globe,  he  pursued  his  courses  so  diligently  that  when  he  was  discharged 
In  1951  he  h!sd  credits  to  enter  coljege  as  a  Junior.  He  got  lii»  bachelor's  degree 
before  his  GI  benefits  ran  out,  went  on  to  acquire  master's  and  doctor's  degree, 
and  la  now  teaching  political  science.  He  is  ^certain  that  he  could  never  have 
made  It  without  USAPI--  '  ^  . 

Correspondence  school  Instruction  follows  the  leam4>y-doIng  method  that 
frequently  Includes  materials. and  equipment  at  least  equivalent  to  those  found 
'  In:  classrooms  and  laboratories.  »  » 

*  innovation  Is,  becoming  a  part  of  the  vocabulary  among  correspondence 
school  administrators.  Records,  tapes,  slides,  and  even  films  are  part  of  many 
courses.  One  school  specializing  In  English  courses  in  Latin  America  uses  tapes 
^  to  supplement  the  written  text,  and  to  record  the  students*  answers.  The 
..International  Correspondence  School  is  experimenting  with  a  system  called 
^j>  .VEducaatlng,v  developed  by  the  TuT<)rTape  Laboratories  In  New  York  City, 
An  instructor  tapes  each  lesson,  following  up  with  multlple^holce  question* 
The  tapes  are  broadcast  over  FM  stations  In  ffcranton  and  Philadelphia,  and 
students  within  a  range-  of  20  miles  listen  on  a  special  FM  radio  which  is 
. ,  lofhed  for  the  course.  ^  ^  ^  , 

Other  innovations  are  designed  to  bridge  the  distance  between  Jhe  achooi 
>  and  the  student  with  a  personal  approach,  booklets  Introducing  the  faculty 
members  to  the  student,  hand-written  corrections  on  papers  and  immediate 
response  to  queries  are  some  tif-plcal  examples. 

With  imaginative  w^thods  sucii  as  these  and  close  attention  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  Job  market,  progretislve'  correspondence  schooh^  hj^'re  prospered. 
More  than  7,000  buslnesa  and  industrial  companies  rely  on  correspondence 
courses  for  training  their  personnel,  some  hy  contr^ict  with  established  sch(K)ls 
and  others  through  various  profeailonal  organhtatlons.  The  International  City 
Maiiagers  A^soclatlon^nducta  a  correspondence  school  for  training  municipal 
.  employees.  ^Fbe  InternaUonal  Accountants  Society  operates  a  coachings  school 
-by  corrcfpondencc  tor  members  ambitious  to  become  certif5«d  public  acctjuntants. 

Mzv^  professional  and  englneerljjg  organUationa  encourage  correspondence 
study  among  their  member?.  Wlllljim  0.  Torpey,  a  maupunc*  •i^vUlist  In  the 
JBxecutlTe  Office  of  the  President,  b^Jlevea.  that  correspondence  study  Us  one  of 
,    the- best  waya  that  aclentista^^especlnlly  engineers,  can  keep  abreast  of  aew 
/    4eTddpttMmt«  In  their  pairtlcuU^^  ^       .       1 .      ,  ,  ^ 

Says  l>r«  Torpey :  ''Some  /^ucatoni^  employers,  and  memberj  of  tuchnlcal  and 
wMfe^etonal  socletlea  are  not  fully  awjire  of  the  part  played  by  the- correspond 
eiK^  courawAln  the  coim)leU>-e<tucat^^^^  twining,  and  retraining^  spectrum  >or 
.  .at«  ifteV  aware  of  the  full  potential" of  |hls  fypeof  education  In  the  develoiK 
nent  of  scientific  and  technical  manpo^fcr.  ■       *     ,^  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

t^rrespondence  education,  a»  aupplem^^ntary  to  more  widely  recogmxed  types 
^  of^  education,  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  broad  efforts  at  improving  and 
naintaifilng  the  quality  ot  scientific  luid  technical  ihanpower*' 
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Along  with  the  Imljortancfc  ttud  Improved  status  of  the  correspondence 
schools,  however,  haa  cume  an  increase  In  tlie  number  uf  fraudulent  operations. 
A  few  months  ngo  the  Post  Office  Department  announced  thnt  prx)secutldnB  ol 
correspondence  schools  for  mall  fraud  have  increased  fourfold  la  the  past  threis 
years.  \ 

Capitalizing  on  the  nationwide  stress  on  education  and  the  good  reputdtion 
of  long-established  institutions,  con  men  have  set  up  anickle  learnby-mail 
^'schools**  In  States  that  have  no  regulations  in  this  field  or  only  minimal, 
license  requirements.  ,  , 

Chief  Postal  Inspector  Henr^  B.  Montague  said  the  Department  Is  currently 
investigating  lOiJ  schools,  compared  with  only  26'  schooU  under  Investlgatiofi 
three  years,  ago.  In  the  past  5  years,  only  37  persons  have  IjFcen  convicted  of 
running  fake  correspondence  schools,  but  20  pt;rsons  are  currently  under  In> 
dictment 

The  problem  confronting  those  who  want  to  talie  corresponcjence  courses  Ifl 
how  .to  avoid  the  fly  by -night  school  that  takes  the  student's  money  and  sends 
him  wastepaper  in  return.  The  solution,  unfortunately.  Is  iiot  as  easy  as  it  should 
be.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  undertook  its  first  survey  of  correspondence 

,  schools  back  In  1924,  when  enrollment  was  about  1,250,000.  While  the  surveyors 
were  surprised  by  the  rapid  grawth  of  such  schools,  they  were  also  allocked  by 
the  wide  variation  In  tl^e  quality  of  educational  services  and  the  ethical  stand- 
ards they  found.  Their  report  was  enough  to  institute  a  campaign  by  the , 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  against  the  unethical  practitioners  «who  had , 
Invaded  the  fiield.  *  •  .-1 

The  campaign  ran  Into  difficulties  almost  at  the  start,  diaScultles  that  have 
not  yet  been  completely  overcome.  Regulation  of  schools  Is  a  matter  within 
Strfte  Jurisdiction,  and  few  States  paid  much  attention  to  proprlet^.^  schools 
of  ihls  type.  When  a  State  did  .enact* regulatory  leglslatlcn,  the  crooked  oper- 
ator  simply  moved  to  another  State*  where  hjp  would  not  be  bothefed.  At  lea^ 
1,000  unethical  corresi>undence  schools  were  In  existence  in  1959,  according  to 
a  report  on  "degree  mills"  by  the  American  CounclLon  Education.  This  estimate, 
which  the  Council  termed  *'qulte  modest,"  indicated  that  one  In  every  ten 

.correspondence  scho^rls  was  an  out  and  uut  diploma  mill  granting  unearned 
degrees. 

The  recent  Post  Ofllce  Department  action  wns  omy  the  latest  warning,  and 
apparently,  i*?  !r*il!ii(;  ttxl*«»iue.s  have  not  changed  much.  The  rase  of  the 
Citizens  Traiping  Service,  conMct*!d  of  mail  frn;al  In  Federal  District  Court 
last  July,  Is  a  typical  example-: 

•*Tlie  CTS,  which  .siwdoUzcd  In  'training  courses'  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Service, 
took  Iq  nearly  $1  miHIon  'training*  fcume  10,000  btudents  during  tlie  six  or 
Ke\en  years  It  wan  in  oiK>rntiun, '  pubtal  In.specturb  e.sUnmted.  When  the  propri- 
etor was  denied  a  license  to  oik* rate  In  North  Carolina,  whert>  a  school  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  State  Buard  uf  Edueatiun,  he  moved  across  Uie  State 
line  tu  Danville,  Va.  Nu  regulations  haminif  the  CHirresinindence  j<cliuut  ^irumoter 
there.  All  the  proprietor  needed  tu  emblazon  LIcenised  In  Virginia*  on  his 
letterhead  was  a  retail  merchant'ij  permit  from  the  City  of  Danville, 

CTS  advertised  In  the  classlfieil  cofumns  that  men  and  women  between  ^18 
and  50  were  wanted  for  CI\11  Ser.lce  JuIlh.  Inquiries  were  answered  b^  high 
pressure  salesmen  who  ottered  cvurseb  priced  from  $135  tu  $295.  All  enrollees 
got  the  same  course  Including  a  man  who  wanted  to  studj?  law  enforcement, 
another  who  wanted  to  be  a  Government  meat  Inspector,  and  a  "third  w^o 
hoped  to  become  a  park  ranker.  The  'course"  consisted  of  a  /jerles  of  lessons  o^d 
tests  in  loose-leaf  form  that  can  be  bought  as  ^  book  for  less  than  $5  and 
covers  basic  grammar,  si>elling,  and  .arithmetic — wlthont  mentioning  law  en- 
forcenu»ht,  n^eat  Inspection,  or  the  wurk  uf  a  park  ranger.  The  proprietor  of  CTS 
changed  his  plea  tu  guilty*  Just  as  the  Government  pru^ecutur  was  preparing  to 
place  On  the  witness  stand  a  71  yearH)Id  woman  who  had.  been  sold  a  Civil 
Service  course  although  ^he  was  already  une  ^ear  irfi^i  cumpulsor;  Civil  Service 
retirement  age.  He  and  six  salesmen  were  fipeJi  and  given  suspended  Jail 
sentences  and  periods  of  probation  ranging  up  to-  ten  years. 

The  PoHt  OfilcH*  recognizes  the  contrlbntlon»  that  legltlmatt^  Institutions  are 
making  to  education.  NevertheieNs,  revelation."^  uf  su-callcd  *  diploma  mills** 
have  tended  to  cluud  the  reiiutatiun  uf  corresi*«ndence  courses,  at  leasfc  In  the 


ptti?tiu  tm<i^  ^0  Uim-  i^infi*im  tt^jH*it>i  ft  wme^vhat  controverslnl  and 
tifett  mto?i^Jt*mowi  lo  iier**petUif.  ftume  bacKgrour.d  may  be  nelptul, 

<^  eom»spon<J^^tt^  «ctiwl»  vvw*  a  lby-pr«xiait  o/  the  19th  centxiry  in^uKjrrial 
solution,  cn'ttt«tl  tw  wt4i?i»l?  tt^k^ikTil  kut^vvIedgX'  f(;r  tliu  ^i^cMoe  TUoy 

i^feeC^-if  ii^  tTttlii^  .i^tAti^  ^ter  tl«5  Vivll  \yar.  /     .  .t  \  ,  \  r 

Tim  Jjwviiii^at  K<^»t  ti  t;i«  i>qost  1r  Pi^l  wiUi  the  Cuflnain^  ol!  the  inaustrys 
glan^-4^*^^  i«i<?rnAti«/^iai  ^.^rntsjw^  'Skhmt  T]»ti  TnUf  rsUy  of  Chicago  and 
im  tm^t$itx:»t  \\m.\timinM^hK%l  exUxi^Um  di.Wfti«unt«  aut  long  artenvarda 
^  4^<^-an  J^bwl,  a  i^ti^uUs  muvrm  $f?5^«tutipn  wblch  spj»dfllzeai  In 
Ji^^h  >«»liiJ0|  <»n«^ftr  ^vaa  <*^iUiWlah*Ml  ia  la^T.  ^??vera|  *>t|ier  proprletaiy  schools 
«em  ^pc^nM^ltt-r  Uie  mm  t^lf  Ife^  cmiinty.  ma|jy,  o£  ehm  are  stIU  in  operation 
^'^^UowiBs:  ibe  f»^^€|anoita  vt  Ul1^  1>>^  i^ftr^q^e  sjurv^y,  a  group  of  th<?  larg<?r 
And  old!*?  S^'li*)!^)^  tatawA  Ih^.  Niiti)>iml^  H«^ine  Stu^ly  Council  rjfi  a  voluntary 
,<mtHfmm  <^(fn  u^  jkv^UiUmh  Utgh  stAnclardii  and  etblcal  buslijeijs  practices 
.5ru«  .v«>JXRt:ii  cwjH?rate^  mth.4hw  ^'^A^rnl  Trii<iic  Ctimua^mU^u  I»L  developing  the 
pUflla^l  ^trttOe  ^r«t:tUt«  ml^  ;g:utt?rftixr|J:  fta;vrr|liilng.  and  promotion  of  cor 
ii^ponde»S^'^ttTn<s  In  ^iiti^rr^tiite  co'i^im^^*  ,^  ^  ^  ^  * 

3Ui  li^e  Cii\xmi  fMal>ll;>bed  ah  ^ccjtcdJ^mjg  ct?;nmi9slpn  exnpower^d  to 
»«t  «t&lt»;J.  «ca(few^^,  ^?^d  admlnli^tmtlvt  «tai|tods  tor  it^  memMi^  and  to 
^ttlorce  r3?w.  F«ur        Int«r,  the  t'yS..O0|c^  of  I5?Jocati(m  a^pfOred  the  Coun^ 

tt<x''tt?awng  ic^^sivmtes^a     a  "aatioq^Jiy  me^iilit^d  ac^r^dltos  agency 
Wmt     4h«^  ^^ptm-nlnjlves      the  cooimii^W*  nr*  Jl^^^^^ 
♦h**!?!  ^inrat^-^i  ^H^*      fr*«:n  o»>t**id^  tb^  home  study  Seld.  I^he  other  live  ate 
Wl^i^  tpm  Aii  ^n»c3hw^d^  i^£  ih^  Conf^di.  AiM  of 
th^vnmim^^n  mnl  ikif■t.v^^^i^  ^lf^  aval  abl^  from  ^^""^ 

To  fi«d  arttirij€i,k»r  i»?jrtl^T}»lnr  >«cli<>4it  in  r*'patiiUe,  the  ph)8peetlv<>  Ktudeut 
mn  eWK  ^VUb  tltt-  KHS^C^h  mt  uuery  i3*e  l^et^ie  BuHlft^^  But^au  or 
i;tmmi«*?  of  t*«m^u'rc«?      learo .  «Jiet^*er        tionipiatilt« ,  have  hsnai  rjiKielvea 

^^mli^^'!  \^Tt^  A««t  reliable  cot*:ej*i>oniUfnt^  «c1i(?ol  >  to  §^lect  ati 
accmJilwJi  iitittltwUt^iK  oJt  iii|?lier  fdMoaioft.  C^rre^pOJidenc-^  ^umn  hy 
<S»n*?er^  imtt  muremUM-w  q^r^j  a*.i:n:dit^  ^  tliij  rej^ojsal  a^o^^f^floas  throughout 
tlie  .i?j^uttir3r.  i^  m  itp  tUvi^  ^tk^i^asiA  iU^  ^^^tm  0?ef  pa  te  obtained 
ftom  the  ^^«ta>»fll  tmvrt-rfcity  e5t$^(»?<lt;<>  A.b«othitf^»n,  Socfat  B<.ejice  mm 
lug,  rntr<^r«it>  ^f  5a»ijei???ta»  MinniiapoU*^    irih*  jKBStJ 

.  tU^  ndd  oe  higher  edtt^ttoli,  Uip  umt-e  of  jKJtUiq^tioji  vvamed  that  fti 
tJbfi  United  Stuf^Mi  tut  njput^ibte  vtdieKi  or  ttafyer«lt,v  ^pnn^t^  fef^^f^  ^"„i"r 
tHiH^  of  d^rmi^Ddpnce  i^tpdj  ahme.  ,\tan^  i^aieg^JiJ  and  ,iinlver^iHr^?6  accredUed 
sto  4ward  d^grfi**^*  credU.  uiiwailj  iifter  .^ii  ex^mUmUon,  C4fr  Mfmpleted  oor 
mnwd**m.*^^  eouriH?*^  hut  tiiey  r^iuJre  v^lryin^^  |H%rto<l«  of  reiiideiit  In^trucUon 

iJt»m«5^iitmly  is  ati  imiKirt?urtt  u^^mm\  of  adult  (^du«:aUyn,  whlcii  now  Includes 
Hit  <>»wimitea  25  ixdSH^'u  pt^mtp^t  neaM.t5  half  a^^  many  a,H  are  enx'oaea  in  all  our 

cont<^t?)Phitin«  tit*  ;fntim*  ot  homi*  study  m  Urfunt  on  the  cor^pond- 
.wict*  Hchooi,  neroid  r,  Hunt,  Charter  ^:uilam  EJiot  frofmor  at  Uie  iTurvard 
ijraduafe^  iS?'ihool  of  liXiucatiojii  i»reaictK5  .      ;   ,^        .      i  *,  ^ 

.  ^Uy  rhe  yit-ar  iiM.  and  prohaWy  yeiii^  Iwfore  that,  tjfee  idea  0](  ^completing* 
Q^^e^J-^uaiiKm  witha  (Uldoma  from  hi^»  Jjcliool  or  college  will  have  dlwi^ftr*^} 
^n«)K*^th*^r.  U>ar?xlnR  vVdl  he  i^s^t^gtdaed  ah  a  Lifelong  process  wRIi  formal 
.eJaa^room  mnructiofn  Uu-  inm4.;»itury  i^hjihi  and  W)me  stiidy  providing  the 
cvittjinuinj:  contact  that  «ur  evtir<hn«Bin|?  modern  worjd^  requires. 

#  •  '  "' 

tti^i^e^  B«Mni»i«  ;?tai^dafdt?  an*  a!  part  of  th^  AccreiUtlng^Comiuiiaslon's  stan^ 
m^40Tikf^^m^^\  iJiCHjIfrand  rhf  i)olldo^.  pfcocedures,, pmeUt-es  and  activities 
•S^rs  act^redU  Hi  i«^iH«il         he  in  <rMjni.llrtr»ce  with  fhese  Seandnrds  Schools 
ftiKo  mnimxi  t^  iht?  provi^jJoiw  of  appllcalde  laW^  and  reguJi^ttons  which 
idW  i^recedcnce  If  therfa^  In  n  «irWi^K^  with  those  Standards. 
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HWVlOS  I.— -HCHOOL  AND  COUKSK  PROMOTION 

A.  AdvertUing  and  Promotional  Literature 

o.tLf  "'^^  advertisement  or  piece  of  promotioiml  literature  written  or  used  by  a 
school  mus  De  completely  truthful  and  must  not  give  any  false,  misleadin/or 
oxaggerated  impression  \vitU  respect  to  the  seliool,  Ite  iwrsonnel,  its  courses 
and  services,  or  the  occupational  opportunities  for W graduates 
iJL  .  il^?^^'^.*",^  ""^  promotional  literature  used  l^-  a  school  mv.st  clearly 
indicate  that  training  or  education,  a^nd  not  employment,  is  being  offered. 

.5^  Alljidvertising  and  promotional  literature^fnust  inehide  the  full  and  cor- 
A?nVnin«'f'  "P"  Jocatioa  oT" thc  scliool  and  (Ifj^qlose  the  fact  that  home  study 
hrf  ni,?  ^  local  addres^  of  n  field  representaUve  may 

bo  used  So-called  ^'blind"  adver.tisements  are  misleading  and  cannot  be  u«ed 

-i  ine  schools  address  must  appear  in  the  school's  catalogs,  enrollment 
contrac  s  and  official  NHSC  listings.  For  this  purpose,  a  Post  Office  Box  number 
win  not  be  considered  an  address. 

5  Utters  of  endorsement,  commendation  or  recommendation  may  be  used  in 
Krhool  catalogs  advertisements  and  promotional  literature  provided  prior  con- 
sent  is  obtained. and  no  remuneration  is  made  for  either  the  consent  or  use  of 
\    M^'^f  V  '''"A*^^  available  for  inspection. 

7ondiZ!for  fo^  '  '^''^  f""^  ^^'^  ^'"'^'"^  ^"^"^""^  ^"^^^ 

«,oVrn,'^*'^K!"!"^  Students  a  school  will  not  use  advertisements  or  promotional 
niatorial  which  are  classified,  designated,  or  captioned,  "men  w'anted  to  train 
ror  .  .  ,  help  wanted,"  'employment,"  "business  opportunities,"  or  words 
or  terms  of  shnllar  Import  which  represent  directly  or  by  implication  that 
employment  is  being  offered.  "liiiULauon  mut 

Stibn^'     "  "  "eflucutiuii,"  ' «tiiouis^  or  "in- 

n.ov  *ii^^;I?^.V"^".l^*H"  "e"^J'>?>'"<>»t,"  or;-  business  oppoj;tunities"  classifications 
y  ^.  ^s^^'  ^«^^*t*rtise  for  employees  or  rcpresuntmives  for  the  school. 
v.  The  use  of  the  following  words  is  restricted  or  prohibited- 

a.  The  word  "Free"  shall  not  be  used  to  describe  any  item'  or  service  regu- 
larly intluded  as  a  part  of  the  school's  courses  or  services. , 

b.  The  word  "Guarantee"  shall  not  be  used  by  a  school  for  advertising^or 
promotional  purposes.  ^ 

B.  School  and  Course  Rceognition 

1  A  school  shall  use  tlje  fact  of  accreditation  in  its  advertising,  promotional 
literature  or  letterl»eads  only  \u  the  following  manner: 
a.  ITse  of  the  official  Accredited  School  Seal. 
D.  Lse  of  the  statement,  with  or  without  tlie  official  Seal : 
t  c.  Use  of  the  statement,  with  or  without  the  official  Seal: 

Aeereditcd  Afembcr  Natlrmal  Home  Study  Council 
or 

Accredited  Member  XHSC 

Accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Commisftion  of  the 
National  Home  mndy  Couneil 

d  Any  statement  referring  to  the  Accrediting  Oummjsslon  itself  must  read; 

The  ACeredxting  Commission  of  the  SIISC  is  Usted 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency 

This  statement  may  not  be  used  in  common  media  advertising. 
T»m  ^V,t  °  whose  students  are  eligible  fur  veferan.s  benefits  under  the  G  I 
Bill  will  not  refer  to  such  eligibility  in  any  adviTlisement.  promotional  litera- 
ture or  letterhead  as  "VA  Approved,"  "GT  Approved,"  or  by  similar  words  or 
terms  which  represent  directly  or  by  implleatlon  that  the  tschool  or  its  courses 
are  a|)i)roved  by  tJie  Vetenrns  Administration. 
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SKtmo.V  a.— STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


A.  Enrollment  Agreements 

1.  The  enrollment  agreement  form  used  by  a  ^school  must  clearly  outline  the 
obllgatloim  of  both  the  school  and  the  student 

.  2.  A  copy  of  the  enrollment  agreement  must  be  furnished  the  studeKt  either 
by  the  school  s  representative  or  by  the  slUooI  ItseU  in  the  case  of  enrollments 
not  obtained  by  representatives. 

3.  When  enrollments  are  obtained  by  field  representatives  a  receipt  for 
money  collected  shall  be  left  with  the  applicant  unless  the  payment  Is  shown 
on  the  copy  of  the  enrollment  agreement  left  with  the  applicant. 

4.  The  terms  of  the  school's  cancellation  and  settlement  polloy  must  be 
clearly  disclosed  In  the  enrollment  agreement 

Admission  PoUcies 

1.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  establish  the  qualifications 
which  an  enrollee  must  have  to  enable  him  to  successfully  assimilate  the 
training  materials  to  be  furnished  him  and  to  determine  with  reasonable 
certainty,  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  his  enrollment,  that  the  applicant  is 
informed  of,  and  1ms  the  proper  qualifications  to  take  the  training  for  which 
he  Is  applying. 

2  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  school : 

a.  To  disclose  to  the  applicant  the  nature  of  the  course  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  coursis  if  successfully  completed,  would  qualify  him  for  sach 
occupation,  trade  or  profession.  ,  ^  »     ,  « 

b.  To  fully  inform  the  applicant  as  to  the  nature  of  the  obligation  he  is 
entering  Miio  and  as  to  his  rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  contract  he 
has  signed.  ' 

A  T*  ^*,..tf  ^^  ♦v^  •fv,.»>r(«^9aYnuv  rt<  thf»  «f»hool  to  nf»t<»rmine  that  an  applicant 
has  no  handicaps,  physical  or  otherwise,  which  could  reasonably  prevent  ms 
use  of  the  knowledge  or  skill  gained  from  the  training  he  desires  for  successful 
on-the-job  performance  after  completion  of  his  course. 

4.  No  accredited  school  shall  accept  an  enrollment  from  a  person  of  com- 
pulsory school  age,  nor  one  attending  a  school  of  elementary  or  high  scUc^l 
level,  unUl  and  unless  It  shall  have  establbheO.  through  contact  with  prope^lif 
responsible. parties  that  pursuit  uf  the  course  would  not  be  detrimental  to  hi^j 
regular  school  work.        '  *i  * 

5.  When  a  school  enrolls  a  person  wlio  doeS  not  meet  the  qaallncatlons  lor 
acceptance,  a  ii»cord  shattid  be  made  showing  the  reasons  %vhy  he  was  permitted 
to  enroll, 

0,  Field  Representatives 

1.  No  field  repres**ntatlve  shall  be  ^iwrmltted  to  use  any  title  that  indicates 
that  he  has  special  qualifications  for  guidance,  counseHng,  or  registration, 
which  he  does  not  in  fact  possess.  -    ,       ,    .  # 

2.  A  school  has  full  resiwnsiblUty  for  the  actions,  statements  and  conduct  of 
Its  field  representatives.  ;         ,  ^ 

3.  The  school  musf  make  certain  that  each  of  Its  fiei(J  representatives  is  fully 
informed  about  the  schools  courses  and  services,  prices  and  terms,  and 
operating  iJOllcles.  ^  , ,  ^  ^, 

4.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  a  school  to  see  that  each  field  representative 
working  In  a  state  Is  properly^  licensed  or  registered  as  required  by  the  laws  of 
that  state.  "  . 

5  If  a  schoors  field  representatives  are  authorized  to  Prepare  or  place 
advertising  or  to  use  promotional  materials,  the  school  has  full  responsibility 
Tor  the  materials  used  and  mast  approve  any  such  In  advance  of  their  use, 

BECTIOX  in. — TUITION  POLICIES 

A.  Course  Price 

1  The  total  price  for  any  specific  course  offered  by  a  school  shall  be  the 
same  for  all  persons  at  any  given  time,  whether  sold  b^  mall  or  by  personal 
solicitation  except  for  Proper  discounts  to  members  of  religious  and  govern- 
ment organizations,  or  to  prlvate^organlzatlons  for  quantity  or  group  enroll- 
ments, and  for  bona  fide  special  payment  plans  available  to  all  students  at 
the  same  time. 
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2.  Terms  of  payment  may  be  varied  hy  the  ijchool  from  time  to  time  and  from 
person  to  person,  go  long  as  the  net  price  charged  for  the  course  at  any  given 
time  and  onder  any  given  i^ayment  plan  remaini>  the  same  for  all  persons. 

3.  Special  price  or  discount  offers  must  be  bona  fide  and  must  state  the 
"  speclflc  data  of  termination. 

4.  Announcements  of  price  Increases  must  state  the  effective  data  of  the 
price  increase,  and  the  price  Increase  musjt  be  applicable  to  all  enroUees 
thereafter. 

5.  Scholarships  or  partial  scholarships  must  be  bona  fldc  and  for  recognbsed 
and  acceptable  purposes. 

B.  Cancellationf  Settlemenit  and  Collection 

1.  Each  school  must  have  a  dejQulte  and  established  policy  tor  the  settlement 
jI  cases  where  students  request  dlscontlauance  uf  training.  The  following  ap> 
plies  as  a  minimum  policy: 

a.  An  applicant  student  may  cancel  his  enrollment  within  seventy-two  hours 
after  mldnfght  of  the  day  on  which  the  enrollment,  agreement  Is  signed.  An 
iipplicant  student  requesting  cancellutiua  in  whatever  manner  within  this  Jtlme 
shall  be  gl\en  a  refund  of  all  money  paid  to  the  school,  or  Its  representatives. 

b  From  se\e!it:p  two  hours  after  uuldulght  of  the  day  on.  which  the  enrollment 
agreement  is  signed  and  until  the  time  the  school  receives  the  first  lesson  from 
the  student,  upon  cancellation,  the  school  is  entitled  to  a  registration  fee  of  not 
more  than  10%  of  the  tuition  or  $50.00,  whichever  Is  less. 

Puring  the  first  six  riionths  following  the  date  of  the  student's  enrollment, 
If  no  lesson  or  written  request  for  continuation  ts  received  by  the  school  for 
a  period  of  90  days,  the  echool  must  advise  the  student  that  cancellation  will 
be  made  under  the  terms  outlined  below. 

d.  After  receipt  of  tlie  first  lessoo.  If  the  student  reciuests  cancellation  or  if 
cancellation  Is  made  by  the  school  under  tht  provisions  ot  c  above,,  the  school 
ohull'.be  entitled  to  a  tuition  charge  w.hlch  shall  not  exceed  the  following, 

U>  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  course,  the  registration  fee  plus  25%  of 
the  tuition. 

(2)  During  the  second  quarter  of  the  course,  the  registration  fee  plus  50%^ 
of  the  tuition.  ^i'*' 
If  the  student  completes  more  than  half  of  the  coursei  the  full  tuition. 

The  amount  of  the  course  cumiUeted  shall  be  the  lessons  received  for  service 
by  the  school  as  Compared  to  the  total  lessons  in  the  course. 

e.  t'pon  cancellation,  all  money  due  the  student  shall  be  refunded  within 
SO  days. 

2.  In  the  case  of  student  illness  or  accident,  death  in  the  family,  or  other 
iwlrcumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  student,  the  student  shall  be  entitled 
to  Li^nsideration  and  the  school  i^hall  make  a  settlement  which  is  reasonable 
Und  fair. 

3.  Correspondence  regarding  cancellation  and  settlement  between  the  student 
uiid  the  school,  banks,  collection  agencies,  lawyers  or  any  other  third  persons 
repre-senting  the  school,  must  clearly. acknowledge  the  existence  of  tlie  cancel- 
lation and  settlement  policy  of  the  school. 

,1  If  promissory'  notes  or  contracts  for  tuition  are  sold  or  discounted  to 
third  parties,  tlie  school  must  still  comply  with  the  minimum  cancellation  and 
settlement  poller  outlined  in  this  Section. 

5.  Collection  procedures  used  by  the  school  must  refiect  good  taste  and 
ethical  business  practices. 


[Reprinted  from  Manpower  Magazine) 
Tracing  By  Mail 
(By' I>atricla  ^Marshall)  . 

Last  year  more  than  5  million  Americans  were  enrolled  In  correspondence 
conrst*«^- about  two  thIrd«  as  many  students  as  attended  all  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities.  By  age,  occupation,  and  cx»ur«e  of  study,  correspondence  students 
are  a  varied  lot.  But  most  of  them  have  one  thing  In  common .  Their  studies 
have  a  vocational  purpose,  they  learn  to  earn.  Most  of  those  taking  mall 
courses  liope  to  move  up  military  or  civilian  job  ladders,  enter  a  different  oc- 
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cupation>  learn  t  work  skill,  or  opdate  their  training,  to  keep  pace  with 
technological  chan;;e. 

•Neither  snow,  r^c  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  uf  night  stays  the  postal  delivery 
of  correspon^ijan'.'e  school  lessuna*  Some  15,00o  cuurMfS*,  many  ot  them  dupUcatir.g 
each  j)ther,  are  on  the  market  Through  the  mails,  people  study  accounting, 
Aeronautical  engineering,  algel^ra,  arthitectnral  design,  auto  body  repair,  basic 
English,  carpentry,  computer  programing,  criminal  idtiitlflvatioii,  fi*.tIon  wilting, 
lnBi3ri|n&e  law,  mUiw  righting,  munl*.ipal  administration,  nutlear  instrumenta 
tlon,  plastering,  salesmanship,  jsurveylng,  typewriter  repair,  tool  and  die  male 
inif,  twffic  managementi  welding,  waterworks  und  sewage  plant  operation,  and 
other?  Tocatiorial,  avocational,  and  academic  subjects. 

tnif  largest  purYfjgyfc.correspondence  education  Is  the  Federal  Government, 
led  Mr  the  Armed  FeffWt.  More  than  ft  million  servicemen  and  women  take 
caref^-oriented  courses  and,  through  the  U.B>  Armed  Torcea  Institute,  anothei 
850,000  study  academic  subjects  that  range  from  elementary  through  college 
levels.  Ail  told,  military  personnel  make  up  over  60  percent  of  the  people 
who  study  by  mail. 

Next  in  numlJbrs  of  »tudenJti*  are  private  schools  selling  home  stwlies  to  the 
general  public  With  a  few  exceptions  they  are  in  business  to  make  a  profit 
The, National  Home  Study  Council,  an  organization  with  a  membtjrship  uf  X22 
such  firms,  reiwrts  that  SOO  private  schools  \i  surveyed  had  a  student  body  last 
year  of  more  than  1.0  miliion  ^^opie.  Statistics  ou  the  private  se^lot  lu 
complete.  There  are  many  small  schools  not  reacjhed  by  surveys,  and  there 
«eem  to  be  quite  a  number  of  schools  that  arc  dIfDcult  to  locaie^cause  they 
resort  to  frequent  changes  of  their  names  and  bases  o(  operatSsn  to  avoid 
regulatory  authorities.  *    •    '  ^     /  < 

Colleges  and  universities  also  market  correspondence  studies^  and  labor 
unions,  trade  atjsotlatlons,  religious  groups,,  and  nonmiUtary  4)ran(:hcs  9f  the 
Federal  Government  develdp  such  studies  to  serve  their  own  needs. 

Correspondence  schools  started  up  in  the  U.S.  toward  the  end,  of  the  19th 
century.  One  of  the  earliest,  now  a  multlmlllion  dollar  enterprise,  grew  out 
of  efforts  of  Jobseekers  to  meet  a  retiulrement  of  Pennsylvania  mine  safety 
legislation  that  all  mine  Inspectors  and  sur*erlntendents  pass  a,  qualifying  State 
examination.  A  small  town  newspaper  editor,  Who  first  agitated, for  mine 
safety  measures  and  then  promoted  them,  printed  booklets  to  ready  applicants 
for  the  test.  Booklet  lessons  were  followed  by  questions  to  gauge  the  readers' 
grasp  of  their  subject  matter,  and  answers  were  sent  to  the  newspaper,  wher? 
they  were  corrected  and  graded.  * 


Success  in  this  venture  led  to  a  correspondence  course  in  coal  mining  with 
sections  on  mining  legislation,  coal  geology,  mining  methods,  mine  surveying 
and  mapping,  and — to  shore  up  ah  important  but  often  week  area  arithmetic 
The  entire  conrae  sold  for  $20,  and  students  had  up  to  3  years  to  complete  it 
Soon  addedyfo  the  curriculum  were  couiuta  for  people  who  worked  above 
ground.  S^m  engineering,  electricity,  architecture,  plumbing,  sheet  meta! 
pattern  drafting,  civil  engineering,  heating,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and 

\Engliih.  Such  studies  made  it  possible  for  ordinary  people,  many  of  ^hem 

.immigrants,  to  work  for  a  living,  at  the  same  time  that  they  equipped  them 

i  selves  to  earn  a  better  one. 

Correspondence  schools  have  maintained  the  heavy  emphasis  on  job  prepara 
tion  that  attended  tbeir  birth.  Most  Armed  Forces  Instruction  of  this  kind  Is 
closely  related  to  military  requirements.  All  but  a  few  member  schools  of  the 
National  Home  Study  Council  teach  subjects  with  a  strong  blue  collar  coluratlun 
or  ar«  in  clerical,  sales,  applied  science,  or  service  fields  rather  than  in  purely 
academic  onfes.  The  practicality  of  subject  matter  is  pointed  up  by  ^cLuol 
advertising  and  brochures  with  such  messages  as.  **Traln  for  a  Job  with  fl 
Future  I"  and  "Opportunities  Unlimited  for  Qualified  Tersonnel,"  and  The 

'  Future  Belongs  to  the  Man  Who  Prepares  for  It." 

Industries  most  often  use  correspondence  studies  for  apprenticeship  training; 
Currentljf  in  effect  are  more  than  10,000  company  agreement^  with  {jri^att 
home  study  schools. 

Bepubllc  Steel  Corp.  has  used  mail  studies  for  apprentices  since  1017,  ac 
cording  to  H.  J..Klrkstadt,  ^supervisor  of  employment  and  recruiting.  These 
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ttu4!e»  are  now  u«ed  in  a  number  of  company  plants  for  training  machinists, 
tool  ana  die  mdkers,  eJectricianjj,  roll  turners,  and  mechanical  and  electrical 
arattsmen.^ 

To  pay  for  the. course,  an  apprentice  has  $10*a  month  deducted  from  his 
pay  for  4  year*.  'Qie  company  provides  a  superrised  classroom  to  give  appren- 
tices a  milet  pUwie;  to  study  ^h  company  time,  and  at  the  end  of  th*lr  ap- 
prenticeship If  they^are  stUl  at  Republic,,  they  receive  a  bonus  which  more 
than  covers  the  cost  of  lessons. 

^  At  pr^ent,  226  apprehticeif*^^re  in  the  program.  OJT  some  84o  graduates  who 
iJn?'^^*^  ^^^^  company,  20  percent  are  now  in  supervisory  positions. 
These  studies  arc  well  adapted  to  otxr  needs,"  Klrkstajit  said/  "One  ap- 
prentice at  a  time  may  begin  training.  He  does  not  have  to  wait  for  a  group 
T?riA?^™'  ^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^^  on  the  same  shift  with  other  apprenUces. 
Whats  more,  he  is  able  to  progress  at  his  own  speed  thrV.gh  the  course." 

The  company  is  spared  the  ne^d  to  hire  teachers  anu  correct  and  grade 
test  papers,  responsibilities  of  Uiq,Correspondence  schuol.  A  disadvantage  of  the 
system,  Kirkstadt  said,  is  that  apprentices  do  not  have  a  chance  to  discuss  ' 
their  lessons  in  a,  classroom  situation  and  must  wait  for  the  mails  to  bring  an 
answer  to  their  questions  from  an  instructor  at  the  school. 

A  number  of  uniwis  run  their  o\yn  correspondence  coursers  for  apprentices. 
The  International  O^pographlcal  Union  (ITU)  began  putting  its  imprint  on 
this  training  method  more  than  50  years  ago.  Today  each  ITU  apprentice 
working  in  a  commercial  job  shop  or  on  a  newspaper  xQmt  finish  10  volumes 
Of  co»-respondence  studies  prepared  by  the  union's  education  bureau.  Studies  are 
correlated  with  daily  shop  work  to  help  the  apprentice  master  all  fundamentals 
of  his  trade  Completed  lessons  are  sent  to  the  education  unit  for  correction 
and  grading,  then  returned  to  the  student  The  local  labor-management  com- 
mittcc,  which  keeps-tab  on  hisDrogress,  gets  a  copy  of  the  scores 

NEW  TKCIINIpUES  TAUGHT  ^ 

Seven  years  ago,  ITU  I^cal  101  In  Washington,  D.C.,  was  instrumental  in  , 
starting  a  special  correspondence  coarse  for  printers.  Supplied,  by  a  private  - 
fi^'hool  the  course  trains  printers  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  electronic  ^ 
equipment  that  is  being  used  with  Increasing  frequency  to  set  type  through 
photographic  processes.  It  is  open  to  ITU  members,  both  journeymen  and 
apprentices,  thronghout  the  countrj-.  '  ' 

The  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants*  Union  of  North  America 
curre>iUy  has  5,500  apprentices  using  corresppndencc  studies  teamed  with  Job 
experience  An  apprentice  selects  one  of  nine  correspondence  subjects  to  tally 
with  Uie  type  of  press  operation  or  related  work  that  Is  hl8  specialty.  Lessons 
are  free  and  mailed  at  regular  intervals  during  the  apprentice's  4.year  inden- 
ture. An  examination  board,  elected  by  the  k)cal  union,  corrects  and  grades 
unit  tests.  • 

To  help  keep  up  craft  standards,  the  national  lathing  industry's  joint  appren- 
ticeship program  less  than  2  years  ago  developed  a  course  of  correspondence 
studies  If  local  unions  in  the  program  have  as  many  as  10  or  12  apprentices, 
they  use  the  course's  five  volumes  of  textbopks  in  classroom  sessions  led  by 
trained  instruc^tors  Otherwise,  the  same  texts  are  used  as  individual  correspond- 
enee,  courses.  This  assures  that  all  apprentices  cover  the  same  ground.  ' 

rraftsmen  and  foreriien  make  more  extensive  use  of  correspondence  courses 
than  any  other  civilian  group.  They  make  up  more  than  a  third  of  all  students, 
according  to  'Correspondence  Instruction  in  the  United  States,"  a  recent 
study  done  under  the  Correspondence  Education  Research  Project  (OERP)fi- 
nanced  by  the  Carnegie  Corp.  and"  published  by  McGraw  Hill.  Professional  and  * 
technical  workers  come  next  with  half  as  mauy  students,  followed  by  manag- 
ers, officials,  and  clerical  workers  with  only  a  few. 

Nearly  20  percent  of  the  Veterans  and  servicemen  using  the  GI  Bill's  educa- 
tional benefits  do  so  by  mail,  but  they  must  get  approval  for  each  course  from 
a  State  agency,  generally  the  Department  of  Education,  and  their  enrollment  ^ 
murt  have  vocational  objectfves.  They  might  avoid  mostly  mistakes  by  talking 
to  potential  employers  or  the  nearest  State,  employment  service  office. 

Many  correspondence  school  students,  it  appears,  may  be  limited  in  training 
opportunities  by  wherc^  they  live  as  well  as  l>y  the  need  tq  find  training  that 
fits  into  busy,  working  lives.  The  Carnegie  report  says  that  nearly  half  the 
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adults  takJng  correspondence  courses  live  la  areas  with  less  then  50,000  popu- 
lation, and  few  Uve  in  large  ciUes.  i  .  n  u  *  ««,^«rr  ,^^Anu 
On  the  basis  otsaiarj,  use  ot  correspondt?nce  schools  is  highest  among  people 
in  $4,000^6,000  a  year  brackets— an  indicaUon,  the  report  says,  that  cor- 
respondence instruction  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  poor  mans 
school/*  But  the  report  makes  It  clear  that  it  takes  a  special  kind  of  poor  man 
to  benefit  from  this  type  of  instruction,  for  It  points  out  that: 

The  worker  who  studies  at  home  may  have  to  cope  with  disruptive  noise  and 
activity  and  find  it  hard  to  study.        <      >  «,.ff  tnw'wni.rt 

Mali  lessons  rely  largely  upon  one  means  of  communicaUon— the  wrlttetf  word 
--^nd  not  all  people  learn  ^ually  well  from  materias  In  tlils  form. 
Student  motivation  and  persistence,  must  be  extremely  high.  ' 
-Konstarts,"  people  who  sign  up  for  courses  but  fall  to  complete  tne  nrsc 
lesson,  are  common  In  correspondence  instruction.  The  drojK)ut  rate,  students 
who  complete  Stime  lessons  bufe  fall  to  finish  the  course,  also  is  high,  bome 
private  home  study  schools  report  a  70  percent  dropout  rate  and  there  is  ft 
5o  percent  rate  in  some  business  and  Industry  courses.  Tniversities  lose  about 
27  percent  of  their  correspondence  stadents  after  one  lesson.  Not  surprisingly, 
student  moUvaUon  is  ranked  by  private  home  study  schools  as  their  most  severe 
problem,  and  university  and  military  course  directors  also  put  It  high  on  their 

lists  ^ 

But  for  ox>me  people— determined  students  signing  up  with  quality  schools  for 
courses  that  meet  well-defined  and  xeiillstlc  goals- <K)rrespondence  courses  may 
offer  a  great  deal.  School  dropouts  complete  high  school  studies  through  the 
malls.  Blectrynte  enginpcrs  keep  up  to  date  on  solid-state  device  parameters. 
Integrated  circuJU.  pulse  techniques,  and  other  techniques  of  their  trade. 
Military  men  about  to  retire  prepare  for  civilian  occupations,  and  housewives 
complete  interrupted  coll*;«e  studies  or  take  courses  to  prepare  themselves  ror 
a  Job  outsidft  Uie  home.  Bank  employees  study  accounting,  commercial  , law,  tirUst 
departmcnt^ervlces,  and  savings  and  Ume  deposit  banking  to  prepare  for 
management  pcslUons,  Many  people  have  studied  by  mall,  jeamed  what  they 
set  out  to  learn,  and  gained  tangible  benefits,  ^  ^ 

Satisfied  students  cite  as  advantages  of  correspondence  Instruction  its  access 
("as  close  as  the  nearest  mailbox") ,  pace  (*'all  students  do  not  learn  at  the 
same  rate,  and  individuals  do  not  learn  all  subjects  with  equal  ease  )  ;  flexi- 
bility (-students  can.  control  study  time  to  fit  around  hours  of  other  activl- 
.  ties") ;  selectivity  ("the  student  studies  and  pays  only  for  what  he  wants  and 
not  for  subjects  that  might  be  required  by  a  college  or  other  educational  insti- 
tution") I  and  individuality  ("ei\ch^ student  is  In  a  class  of  One  and  has  his 
iiiatrucU»iV  complete  attention").      f^*'  .      ,      t.  4,.^ 

m  courses  where  equipment  Is  essehtlal  for  learning,  home  study  school 
supply  kits  so  that  students  can  carry  out  exercises  and  tests  on  a  Wtchen 
table  Instead  of  in  a  shop  qr  lab.  Obviously,  thes;e  kits  must  be  fairly  simple 
and  inexpensive  and  do  not  Provide  the  kind  of  laboratory  experience  that 
takes  place  in  high  schools  and  colleges.     *  n  ^ 

Study  by  mall  has  some  boob£  traps  for  the  unwary  The  C^rae^e  report 
warnsT  ••The  correspondence  Inst^ructlon  market  is  wide  open  to  fraudulent 
operators.  Anyone  or  any  group  can  become  a  correspondence  instruction  suP 
Xr»  u  nnt^K  that  Uie  need  for  regulation  lies  primarily  ^vlthJft  the  broad 
range  of  private  home  study  schools.  "When  prpttt  is  the  main  objecUye,  the 
risk  of  fraudulent  operation  is  hl^h.  ^...loiii^finn  h.,fr  n 

Regulation  of  correspondence  scJhools  comes  under  State  jurisdiction,  but  a 
•number  of  States  ^have  not  set  standards  for  these  schools  or  have  minimal 
^  llceiise  requirements,  with  the  result  that  Uiey  may  attract  dishonest  enter- 
pr^l^imonl  these  .are  socalled  "diploma 

certificates.  Some  schools  pass  out  doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor  of  psychology, 
and  other  degrees  aftet  a  course  pasting  only  a  few  months. 

Some  SchoSls  make  misleading'  statements  about  course  <^«tf°t  and  em- 
ployment  Opportunities.  They  may  suggest  that  graduates  earn  from 
$l/000.$13.0O0.  without  explaining  that  years  of  experience  are  necessary 
trgTthls  s^^  the  occupation  covered  by  the  course.  Schools  sometimes 
mask  the'  faTtShat  Uiey  sell  correspondence  courses  by  running  advertisements 
,  ^"Help  wanted';  columns  which  suggest  an  offer  of  employment  ;  salesmen 
using  a  hard-sell  approach  work  on  people  answering  ads.  Or  schools  may 
simply  sell  enrollments  and  offer  no  es9ons  of  any  kind.  ' 
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F<»deral  agencies  Imve  some  weaiwns  to  use  against  auvh  schools.  The  Post 
Office  iX'partmtnt  iuvetlgates  cumplainto  uf  alleged  mail  fraud  aad  tutot^  find- 
ings over  to  UB,  attorneys.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  authority  to 
halt  unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair  ot  detective  acts  or  practices 
H  commerce  Often  this  luv,olves  time  consuming  procedures,  and  in  the  interim 
a  lot  of  people  can  be  badly  hurt 

The  FTC  constantly  receives  complaints  from  students  who  hav^5een  mls« 
led  hs  sales  plt^:hes,  and  warns  proijpectlve  students  And  their  counselors  to 
be  especially  on  tho  alert  for  ^verbal  misrepresentations  by  correspondence 
course  salesmen,  ^n  FTC_^attorney  also  advises  fuil  understanding  of  any 
'•oil tract  provisions ^f or  cancellation  and  refiinds  of  fees  and  tuition  becaose 
contracts  are  comm^ly  sold  to  a  thlrft  fwrty.  This  action  leaves  studentii  ^vlth- 
out  legal  defense  agallisC  t^ie  third  party  even  when  they  are  disappointed  In 
the  cAirse  and  want  (o  drop  out  of.  it  or  when  the  scboo]  'falls -to  hold  up 
Its  erf  of  the  contract      '  '  " 

^  '  ACCBEOITlNa  8TAN0AROB  8Et  . 

William  J  Cotter,  Chief  Postal  ItWpector,  says  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
mtnt^  has  investigated  385  qorrespondence  sehoola  In  the  past  6  years,  and 
120  trlmlhal  indictments  for  mail  fraud  were  returned  by  Federal  ^iftnd  jjurles. 
Sixty  une  Jndivlduars  were  tried  and  convicted  In  this  period.  Cotter  says  that 
in  closed  cases  where  fraud  was  proved  and  people  were  convicted,  or  tti 
borderline  cases  where  schools  discontinued  operations  without  convictions, 
students  orti  parents  had  spent  roughly  $22  million  Xor  Instruction^  Much  of 
this  money  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  people, least  able  to  part  with  it — and 
wJUlDg  to  make  great  jaxiiinLlal  sacrifices  to  qualify  for  better  Jobs.  Sometimes 
whole  families  were  talked  Into  signing  up  tot  worthless  courses.  \ 

Fraudulent  practitioners  also  hurt  legitimate,  profltmaklng  schools  that  try 
to  offer  honest  value  In  the  courses  they  sell.  To  build  jpubllc  trust  and  recfeg* 
nition  and  to  promote  sound  standards  and  ethical  jpractlces  ^  jn  the  home 
study  field,  several  qua  lit;  schools  some  years  ago  fof^ied  an  association,  tBe 
National  Home  Study  Council  (NHSC).  To  gain  association  entry,  gSools 
mubt  pass  insi^ctlun  by  NHSC's  Accrediting  Commission,  which  is  listed  by 
tlic  r.g.  Ofllce  of  Education  as  a  nationaljy  recognized  accrediting  agency. 
Each  school  accredited  by  the  commission  must  meet  these  standards. 
I   CleJirly  state  educational  objectives. 

Oflfi T  up  tu  date,  educ^tlunally  suund  instruct iun  dne thuds  to  meet  these 
objectives. 

Pruvlde  adequate  <;.xamlnatlon  services,  encouragement,  and  attention  to 
Individual  students. 
Have  a  ilualified  faculty.  ^ 
Screen. students  for  admission. 
Sliow  satisfactory  student  progress  and  success. 
Advertise  truthfully. 

Carefully  select,  train,  and  supervise  field  representatlvea 
Have  adequate  financial  resources  io  deliver  high  quallt>  educational  wr> Ice- 
Charge  reJisonablfc  tuition,  use  reascftiabie  collection  metliods,  and  have  a. 
satisfactory  refund  policy. 
Demonstrate  a  satisfactory  period  of  operation.  • 
Schools  must  maintain  standardu  once  tbey  get  iatu  XHSC.  Last  year  the 
AtrrtHlltiitg  Conimlission  drupiwd  eight  member  aciiools,  including-  sume  big 
name.^.  for  failure  to  meet  re<iulreme»ls.  A  dlret-turj  uf  accredited  member 
.schools  is  available  frum  the  Xatiunal  Hume  Stud^  Council,  lOOl  18Ui  Si»,  N\\.,i» 
Washington,  O.C.  20000.  .  ^ 

Na  all  quality  private  schools  aw^  accredited,  however.  Some  reputable 
>^chu(^^  (.houSc  tu  uperatt  outside  N*HSO?-sume  market  rellgluus  studies,  which 
tl.t  Council's  Accrediting  Cohimlsslon  does  not  care  to  Judge,  some  are  too 
new  to  meet  tlie  rtHjuIrtmentfe  for  2  >ears  of  satlsfaaury  upcration  before 
nccr/>dltaUon  is  considered. 

CoUegca  and  universities  uffering  studies  b^  mall  are  regiunally  accre<lltcd 
ind  are.  membtrs  uf  the  Nati"nal  Unlvtralty  Exttiislun  Assuciatlun,  National 
^\u{vi  toi  Higher  Kdncatlon,  tJne  Diq>unt  Circle,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C*  20030, 
wiiich  publishes  a  fiO-cf^nt  list  of  available  courses. 

\i credits tlon  glkCi*  ijubllc  recugnltlon  to  M.huuls  tliat  met»l  certain  standards, 
but  it  doth  ^ot  atisurc  studenti*  that  the^  will  get  cuurses  which  mesh  with 
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their  career  rcqolrements  ntn\  ihe  realities  of  the  labor  market  wliore^thoy 
live 

rnie  student  aiming  for  a  soil  conservation  or  computer  programing  career 
lijay^nd,  after  anlislilng  a  home  study  course,  that  local  l^^^^}'^'^^^^ ^^^^^ 
accept  such  atudles  although  employers  In  distant  cities  YH^^^^v^^nHfor 
prepare  on  their  o^vn  for  jobs  where  opportunities  are  p  »f .  ^^^f" 
Umn  up.  Unless  they  take  training  sanctioned  by  unions,  Y'tf  1, 
assoclauona,  students  ^may  need  guidance  in  deciding  whether  courses  fit 
their  needs. 

BOOST  IN  QUAUTV  URGED 

Nearly  any  subject  can  be  taught  in  part  by  correspondence,  and  many  sub- 
jects lend  themselves  to  teaching^  entirely  by  this  method,  aocording  to  tl,e 
CBRP  study  But  the  CBRI*  report  warned  that  suppliers  of  home  studios 
must  correct  some  serious  deficiencies  in  their  product  if  they  would  eontluue 
to  have  an  imiwrtant  role  in  U.S.  education. 

Text  materials  and  quality  of  instruction  of  many  schools  must  bo  Improved, 
the  report  said*  The  researchers  recommended,  that  home  study  texts  be  pre- 
pared and  marketed  commercially  like  those  used  in  public  schools  and  colleges 
Competent  instructors  should  be  especially  trained  to  teach  correspondence 

*^^lie***report  uso  recommended  that  a  national  examining  university  be  or- 
iranlzed  to  set  standards  for  correspondence  courses,  Provl(le  accreditation, 
and  test  and  validate  student  edfucatlonal  experience-however  ^^^"^ ^  fc 
acceptable  to  the  academic  world.  This  would  meet  practical  needs  of  students 
outside  the  formal  education  system  and  enable  them  to  get  validaUon  for 
nnnwKes  oC  employment,  promotion.  certJOcatlon,  license,  or  entrance  to  collego 
The  OERP  study  found  that  with  high  quality  in  home  study  courses  and 
the  special  advantages  that  such  studies  hold  for  many  people,  f  rrespoi^^^^^^^^^^^ 
instruction  can  play  a  useful  part  in  meeting  modern  day  needs  for  lifetime 
education)  training,  and  retraining.  ^ 
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FOREWORD 


*  According  to  q0dd'9  Dicr^onaryofEducjtlon.  m  accrcdubf  irncy  la* 

Ssuc^^nm^ or  ?  M^J'^'  ^  "^^"^  "^"^  InttUutlon.  meet  ihctc  crilcrt.,  «nd 
«r  .r^*^?.Tf  «o«  of  public  tnnounccmcnt  condcmlnf  the  initltutlo6s  fouixl  to  be 

c1?r;r.??rc^;^:^^^^^  .uch-..  renon-ril^^llln 

'  JifcUceSr*^"  "  ^  «ccrcdUln,...ocUtlon.  u.atlly  mclude  thee  five 

U    Mcmbcn  of  the  taiocUtlon  agree  upon  dealrable  aumUrda. 

2.  A  achool  atudiea  its  own  purpojeii  and  program  thoroughly  prior  to  accredJUtlon.  " 

3.  A  fact-finding  commlttefc  vlalta  the  achool. 

4.  A  iudtclal  body      up  by  th«  aaaoclatlon  considers  ail  pertinent  d«t^  end  accrt-dlta. 

^'    t        ftlmi'l^  *°  "'^'^  °'  ^^^^     announced  objectlvea  are. 

ThcaccredltttUm  document*  oo  the  foUowlng  pages  foUow  thia  general  plan. 
The  meanlnyl  accredfutlon        ^  ,  ^ 

J^l'ri^<,'u^  """" •"-p""" . 

To  the  achool.  accredltarion  meaqs  that  Ittf  work  ia  adjudged  meritorious  by  Its  peers. 

'n  evaluation.  Tfta  whole  Institution  Is  evaluated  -  its  education 
SimJJ  .nJri  i!^  m"'!*  ffJ«.»°"hlpa  with  its  atudeats.  and  its  flnancltl  reeponalblll  y!  A«re3l- 
n^S.'rSS^i"         »naHtut|on  aa  a  whole  and  docs  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  w^^Attow^^^ 
ffiu^l  rutm^  '^^^  '"^^       .11  .ccredUed  f^trniUonfare 

Accredlied»achoola  are  bQlieved  to  offer  commendable  education*!  nrorrama  able  to  fulfill  ih^ir 
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.Document  1.1  '        ^  ' 

•  * 

AGCREOmNG  COMMESSiqK 
NAtlonil  Home  Study  Council 

ACCREPrrATlOyg «-  OBJlECnygS  and  yROCEPURES 

A. 

The  NitJ.ootl  Home  Study  Cpuacil  is  ft  voluntary  member ihlp  orK»AU»tton  ol  privtU  borne  study 
wbocio.'  The  UtsX  two  objoctlvei  o(  the  Council  At  enumerated  la  iti  *  Bylaws  ire: 

a.  to  eatahliJh  itandarda  for  the  operatton  and  conduct  of  home  ttuc^  ichoola  and  to 
aerve  aa  the  accrediting  agency  for  achoola  meeting  theae  standards. 

b.  to.  promote  aound  educational  standards  ^  ethical  bualness  practices  In  Uie  bomo 
s1a3ty  field*  ^ 

,^0  accomplish  these  purposes  the  CouncU  baa  eatabliihcd  as  Accrcdilatlop  Plan  and  gtatxiards 
fear  AccrediUnr  Home  audy  Schools* 

a*  for  the  specUlQ  benefit  of  those  achools  which  can  meet  the  estaUlibed  standards;  and 

b*  for  ths  feneral  beaeUt  of  all  boxtie  study  schools  sflplrtoc  to  meet  them,  ' 

To  apply  the  standards  ths  Board  of  Truatcea  h*^  established  an  Accredittnf  Conunlsrioa 

sisttnr  of  five  prominent  representatiTet  from  pri:^ boai«  siu^iy  wboola  and  focr  ouUtandl&jj  ^ 

educators  and  administrator  a  from^tfido  the  home  stu4y  field* 

'  **  * 

r»  intcresta  (d  privau  heme  atudy  schools  and    the  seneral  puhUc  ars  Inextricably  bound  to*' 
gctber*  Prlrstdichoolasuccei^  as  they  serve  effectiysly  the  puUlc  interest  and  tiBO^^  Acmdl- 
ution  bGBeflti  the  p^c  t>  5!«;tlfylns  those  schools  which  offer  satlsfaclory  services  and  me«l 
acceptable  0tandard«»  « 

Self  Evalustlon 

Inasmuch  as  private  home  study  schools  are  inherently  inlerestgd  1a  progress,  ^ht  ^^^^^^ 
Plan  W^cslcncd  flrat  of  alLto  atlmuiatc  indrndual  sch^^a  to  conUnuoua  self^^-alti^Uoo  and  pro- 
fessloaal  growth.  The  accredltaUon  process  U  intended  to  cause  an  IwUtuUon 
o^objccttvfs,  orgsnlzatlon.  resources,  program,  procedures  and  aehlevemjfnU.  TJ»«^P^« 
provldea  the  opportunity  and  technique  for  a  achool  to  Improve  Ita  service  ^^^^^^^^f^^ 
making  lU  self-evaluslion  and  through  obutning  the  beneflu  of  competent  oolelde  consultation. 

Secondly  the  accreditation  process  is  designed  to  provide  the  baalf  upon  which  the  public*  *m. 
TZ^JA^^^  ^mmentat  agfncleN  c<K,ostlonal  inaUtuUc».s  and  o^«r  .«r.<^ltlng 

agenclea  can  be  assured  that  the  tnsinicUonal  program  i»  consistent  with  staled  obJecUves 

The  Accrediting  Commission  periodical^  if  sue.  .t  ^!t££^^^^J^^^^t^^^^  ^ 
prlvsto  home  study  schoola  which  have  been  f^td^aM  and  which  have  been  found  to  meet  and  to 
nalntain  the  ssUbUshed  standards. 


t 
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The  A^redltlnp  Coiwnission  determinea  the  quailf icationa  of  a  school  pnrntrily  upon  four 
typ€f  if  evidence.  »       ^  •  '  ». 

t.  tho  data  submitted  by  tKo  Institution  In  a  Self « Evaluation  Report. 

b  a  det;|ljed  report  aubmitted  by  hJghl>  qualified  aubjcct  5^'ei^li8t:^on  the  instiucUonai 
text5.  "gui^«,  and  accom|>an^'lng  examituUona  aiid  majcriai*  provided  tho  hcwc  itujjy 
J?   studtnt.  •  .  »  « 


tho  E;aminipg  Committee  Report  prepared  after  a  vtSit  to  the  ujslituUon  by*a  team 

of  competent  s'p^'cUIlzed  examiners       -  ^  *  . 

^    d.  a  iurvcy  of  the  schoors  repautlon  and  stanOing  among  federal. ;jnd  state  agencies  such 
at  the  FWcral  Trade  Commission,  the  Sute  Department  of  Education  where  the  school 
U -domiciled  and  a  compilation  of  reports  from  Better  Duatness  Dureaui,  Chambors  of 
'    Comm«^rcei)  and  other  professional  and  businoss  organizations..        *  *^ 

Th;  Accroditfng  Commission  is  toneemed  with  a  home"stydy  School  as  a  whole.  It  ovaluatcs 
a  ichooJ  In  t*rm«  of  lU  utated  objectives^,  it  r^ceka  1q  determine  to  what  extent  the  sch(>oi  is  ful- 
Olli^S;  them.  In  tlfht  of  these  *>bieuttves,  the  AtcrediUng  Commission  considers' the  financial 
^  strength  of  an  instihition,  Its  administrative  tifa^-Ucts,  ita  promotional  methods,  its  tuition 
policies,  the  competence  of  Its  facult>,  the  soundness  of  .its  iw^truetional  materials,  ^nd  ita 
entlro  educational  and  service  projram.  /  ^ 

>"EHgibUlty' 

♦  . 

While  the  AccrcdluUon  Plan  has  been  set  ur  *^i;lma«ly  for  private  home  study  progTtms  and 

institutions,  the  Accretliting  Commission  will  review  home  study  schools  or  departmcnta  in 

th*  Uoited  SUtes  which  apply  for  accreditation  aiKl  pay  tho  required  fees.  ^ 

Schools  are  jiOt  eligible  for  iivcreditation  ujji».tttt  tht^  itive  tx;c'n  m  actj^ai  operation  for  a  period 
of  two  consecutl  AUfcars  immt-diatcly  pnot  to  accrcdiuitiun.  ihc  date  of  iti»  bcginmng  mil  be 
that  of  the  first  shSfent  enrollment.  y 

the  Accrediting  Cummias^on  rcser^e^n  ihc  rigfet  tu  U mtt  the  scopo  mI  as  rovicvb  to  correspondence 
schools  >>r  dci>artment5  offt'^r ina  wouf  at  a  jjhI  pret^rama  ^ti hm  M*i  ■  «i^abutt\  to  exa mine   ro|<c t\ v . 
This  limitation  refcjrMoprogranis  of  g  hif^hly  uo*qu<.  or  unusual  charncter. 

A^  <;Orre?pondence  School  4i>  deftntxl  a»       tfavhiii»>  iHc  student  ihruugh  the  cxch:inKe  oi  ))rinto«l 
materlajs  and  *TittcL  cXjmination&,  ai     an  4i>»titwiton  lhat  cm(<lvv2>  qualified  faciijt)  mcmoctN 
and  provide j»  «tud^.nt  jtcrvicc^.  Self  s(uu.>  text  t'ro>:ramo  (Mnthoot  cxnnttnation  services)  arc  not 
considered  "sehooU**  Nwithm  thi^  tlcflnitl^n.  ^ 

Stcpa  In  Accreditation 
♦ 

Schools  desirinc  ac^reditc^^  status  aire  txi;cctc<i  to  tiKt  the  imitative  in  gotn^  through  a  series 
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Docwneftt  1, 1  - 

i 

mtm  »jt  wUinftd  b«low.  School*  ntt^m  accriMiuUon  aasuwft  the^rrten  of  proof  In  pr^ 

U  tiMt  ♦*bool      oDtup  from  Hkt  l^tccuuve  &ccreur>  of  lh«  AtcrWlUnf  Commlstion  »  com- 
pute «ct  of  iJ«:^jeBU-U»ted  ttlow  ami  atudv  ih«m,     ^  .  - 

^•1    Accrtditaikw  *  <»>j«cUve<r  tjBd  Proccdiiret  ^ 
^^.i    ai^*rd»  (or  Accrt<Utl?v^;  Home  Sttidy^^l^ 

'    fu^  *aa«<»  liW  iclwol  to  *aaiU.>:*al  copie*  of  documcRU?  if  n«€^c<^  «r»d  to  s'ifftcienl  ^.onsul- 
UUoa  bt^  m»il  ^tAht  m  Uia^jP^r^oo  of  the  BxtcuUve  i?c<rf«Ury  or  «  reprc«cnutlvc  of  the 

ichoot  i^tfl  pro<»e<l  U)«wd  u*  SrSNKvalttaWoti.  Thw  $eU-Ev»luiUon  may  rkuire  two 
^foar^wMitliii.in  a  maU  uattt«tJ<m.  f ixl  tiiw  Jo nlno  n^onth*  In  *  Urj^  and  complex  one 

Ptiw  U>  »UrUu^  It*  SeU-ErtUUatton  a  school  may  is^t  to  isrraflf c  *  prcUmln»ry 

IM  Exocutlve  S«mir\'  of  Vexa  Accr<jdiiing  Cotnmsssion  or  t  Commission  mtmbc^  Such 
"     ft  wwtlrfi  Vrtll  bo  schoduJcd  if  po»6lbl«.  Th«  m^c^ng  may  bo  uaefal  {1^  in  developing  further 

^  .  SnSt  ifhould  be  m*(te,      (n)  m  dis^u^M.^     ki«Ji  of  dau  thai  sh<«Id  be  otsemblod, 

Ti^  wmMry  pttrnxis^Ty  aiv3^r«andtri.c  ma>  be  dovelijped  by  correspondence  with  ihe_ 
/     Exwwt^f^  fiecreury.  "  ^  - 


«*j>^<4fw  pr^i tic*    at  tjrmri'K-'.    I       ^.  ?  i  ^^f*M 


X  umtK'il  l.»  it,%  irt^uin  mrn?^  The 
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Tne  sell  study  should  involve  as  many  of  tho  sthtwi  a  home  office  uid  field  staff  as  posiibio. 
Only  as  they  see  the  purposes  of  the  iiwUtutlonal  revie^v  and  participate  in  ii  can  they  be 
expected  to  grow  personally  and  make  maximum  contrlbuUon  to  the  improvement -of- ihe~ 
school.  The  Self-Evaluation  is  designed  to  stimulate  professional  growth  amonj  aii  staff 
members.  ' 

The  self  study  culminates  in  «i  insUtutional  Setf-Evtluahon  Report  which  sausftes  tht  iwlde 
to  Self-Evaluation  (A.  IK  "   t  ■ 


5.  The  school  submits  ten  (10)  typed  copie*-of  this  Report  to  the  Accrediting  Coinmlssion 
with  a  Request  for  Examlnlnp^  Committee  Visit  (5. 1)  a  reaaonablo  time  before  it  expects  a 
visit  by  an  Examining  Committee.  This  Report  is  confidential  and  will  be  restricted  to 
Commission  and  Examining  Committee  members. 

Under  policies  developed  by  the  AccrcdiUng  Cunmlssion,  the  ExecuUve  Secretary  will: 
a.  arrange  precise  dates  for  the  Examining  Con.mitteo  vi«it. 


d.  five  each  Examining  Committee  member  a  copy  of  the  school's  Seif-Ev^iuafaon  Rcpon 
with  instructions  to  keep  it  confidential. 

e.  arrange  for  a  review  of  tho  instructional  materials  or  such  samples  thereof  as  msy  be 
deemed  necessary,  aich  materials  *-ilJ  usually  be  submitted  for  review  by  competent 
subject-matter  authorities  in  advance  of  the  Committee  visit.  In  certain  cases,  how- 
ever, the  materials  may  be  examined  at  the  school. 

6  Tho  Examining  Committee  vlsiU  the  school,  gathers  addJUonal  data,  and  stimuia.«s  ideas 
for  improvement  wherever  possible.  Any  recommendations  or  construcUve  commenu 
members  may  make  to  tho  management  or  staff  of  the  school  during  or  after  the  visit  are 
made  as  individuals  and  not  as  rcpresenUtives  of  the  AccrediUng  Commission. 

7  Tho  Examining  Committee,  thrcMgh  its  chairman,  makes  a  factual  Examining  committee 
Report  to  the  Accrediting  Commission.  This  report  is  confidential.  The  Examimng  com- 
mittee is  a  fact-gathering  team  and  does  not  recommend  an>  parucular  acUon  to  the  Ac- 
crediting Commission. 

8.  The  Commission  requests  and  assembles  other  d.ita  from  stuucnu,  graduattjs,  employers, 
and  other  sources  If  deemed  desirable  or  necessary. 

9.  Ths  Exscutivs  Seorstary  compiles  all  reports,  unedited,  to  include  ths  sslf-evaittatton, 
ths  survtys  of  fsdsral,  sUU  and  local  ag»ncles,  tho  examining  team  report,  tht  subject 
spocUlisU*  revlsw,  and  any  additional  dau  bearing  upon  ths  oducauonai  and  sthlcai 
standards  of  tht  school. 


b. 


select  an  Examining  Committee  and  appoint  lis  cbalrman. 


c. 


see  that  the  Examining  Committee  Is  appropriately  Instructed. 


-  A 


t 
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Document  1. 1  .      "  \- 

iC.  T1i«uCominU8ioo  moet^i  to  ccatldcr  the  reports  and  taJtt  Action.  The  Chtiman  of  the    ^1  - 

EjgMsiSftiit'  CdS!£Biltt«  m«.y  bo  pro»ent  to  iaterprei  the  Report  and  to  bo  *v*il»blo  tot  \,  v  ^  ^ 
qaesdonirj .  The  Commls«loa  auiy:  C 

b,  costlim  U^Utf titutloQ  oa4ha  «ccr«dltdd4Ut,   -  -  — 

,     c.  d^ler  d«ci5toc  peodln;  prosre«B  >«pdTl*7^uldltlohaI  erfdeDCe*  a  «tatement  of  tbo  ~ 
^        school*!  pUn  ^  improvement,  which  xsAy  requ&«  &  tupplemental  rUlt. 

A,  deny  accrecUta^on  to  the  appUcant.  Deferzneata  acd  denial*  will  be  accompasiod 
by  a  a-tat«aent  of  coodiUaoa  which  must  be  met  before  tho  school  ma;  re-apply 
or  request  a  review  of  lu  cas<. 

e.  drop  aa  instittitloa  from  the  accredited  list. 

f.  r^Kjoest  an  institutian  Co  shoiv  c«use  why  it  should  not  b«  droiTped  from  the  accredited 
list. 

The  >jd{oments  <A  the  Cammxsalon  are  final,  they  are  pot  sub>9ct  to  v^to  by  the  National 
Home  Study  Council  or  lu  Board  ot  Trosiees. 

A  A.  rfc«  £U{}cutive  Secremry  ooUfles  the  school  of  tho  Cunim^slco's  action,  and  siiPpUe«  the 
school  with  a  summjiry  of  specific  fiivUcfS  and  conttiuctlve  comments. 

iX.  h  Jated  Directory  ^  Accredited  SchooU  la  lined  with  a  statement  of  the  meaning  of  ac 
creditattoQ.  Ua  information  ui  released  conoernlni  schools  wtuch  apply  foz  acc^editatl<^ 
nor  schools  which  are  not  glides  accredited  status. 

a3.  Schools  denied  accred^UUon  may  af^ly  a^un  aftsr  a  fnln!nn>tn  period  of  one  /ear.  Schools 
def erredvaocredmuofe >maj  request  re^-mininattoct  aftei  correcUye  action  has  been  <^om 
pitted  and>^  progrcaB  report  submitted  to  the  Ejctcutive  Secretary .  The  re-  examination 
of  the  deferred  (ot  denied)  school  liKludfS  another  visitation  by  the  Examlnmg  Team  or 
one  cr  more  Cqmmlssion  reprsiontaUves  and/ or  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Com 
ousaion  to  review  utepe  taken  to  meet  the  stipulations  In  the  original  lettez  o(  deferment 
or  denial,  \ 

Perlodio  and  SSpedal  ror^Konilnttions  of  Accredited  Schools 

the  vommusioo  i*  antboruod  to  divide  a^walaatlon  Into  phases,  provided  a  lotal  evalaattsXi, 
iiiclodinf  an  inatructlonukA  delf-EnUuaU*^  tt/i  a  rlwit  tf)  an  £xammlnK  Cwmmittee,  &s  «x»mfleldcl 
Within  a  fiTo^yeax  wywe*  The  Commla aion  may  caUJor  periodic  or  apecial  reports  from  a 
school  and  may  call  lot  (he  re-examlnauon  of  an  accredltod  tchod  ^n  ieaa  thaxi  five  /ear a  nfter 
SAT  periodic  eraluatlQO. 
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ACCREDITINC  COMMISSION 
NatlooaliHome-Swdjr-CouDcU 

A^PUCATION  FOR  ACCREDITATION 
(buumu  one  copy  and  keep  a  c^rboa)  

To:    Bx<«uavcSwr«ary.  AccrcdUin4fComml5floa  '     . .   

Nallonal  Home  Study  Council 
1601  -  18  th  Str-^et,  N.W, 

Wa'5hiiigton/iD.C .    20009  * 


We  A,„|c  we  can  .urt  our  Self  •Evaluitloa-,roond .  ^  ^ 

Sefi.Ev,-|ua«,n  Report  by  Xch  «me  we  wlU  be  reidy  for  .  vt.lt  oX 

(Date) 


an  ExumlnlDg  Commmec. 
Our  inmtuuon  Is  llcetued/ciurtertd  by  {Sutc  and  Department): 
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Our  «chool  wa  etUblUfcedia-tbe-yeAr^;  . 

We  accepted  our  ftrat  homt  ttudy  ettrollment  in  tb«  yeax  . 

We  ace^'tcd  student*  in  our  moft  recect  yetp  ending  19  

We  h«ve  reprcfenUtlTe*  who  tollcU  enroUmcnU  In  the  areas  Indicated  below. 


Enclooed  ti  our  check  for  $100.00,  the  uppllcaUon  fee.  Plewe  tend  the  Indicated  copiei  of 
the  foUoMag  dodiiocnU  and  any  other*  which  we  may  need. 


£»clo«cd  or  under  aep«rate  cover  ««  are  aendlng  two  copies  of  our  <at^og.  brochures  and  or 
prtnted  maierimls  descrjWng  our  courses,  and  under  separate  cover,  packaged  separately, 
t>vo  ccrapfcte  seu  of  our  courses.^  We  shall  await  your  InstrUeaons  rslaUve  to  forwarding 
addltlonaf  copies  of  our  Instructional  materUU  for  rei  lew. 

Sincerely  yours. 


^Institution  Head 
^School 
Address 


/   ,  _    _  ^   

m  two  pacfciged  courses  wUl  be  trans- shipped  to  subject  speclallflU      should  hsvc  the 
cont^;Us  indicated  on  the  ouuide.  Each  course  should  include  the  school's  promotional 
literature,  caialof ,  enrollment  blank  and  the  lessons,  guides  and  examinaUons  in  the  sc- 
quence  tibey  am  receivodlby  the  student  st  i>onfe. 
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ACCREDITING  COAMSSiaS 
National  Home  Study  Council 

^  STANDARDS  FOR  ACCREDiTtNG  HOME  STUDY  SCHOOLS* 

Standards  (6r  accrediting  home  study  schools  serve  as  guideposts  in  hefping  the  school  s^taff  an 
faculty  evaluate  Important  aspects  o7  iheir.program.  Jhe  mam  values  of  The accredu.ng  proces 
resuICfrom  continimu-^  grov^th  ;,nd  imprc«v^tRt  throu^self  cvalualion.  Consirxictiveaelf-cvalu 
ation  ts  she  heart  of  the  accrediting  prj&ctytH^rid  contimious  self  exam»nation^3-<hc«l>«aw-for^ 
improvement  of  educational  services  ahd  se!e;;tivc  admirtistraiivc  practices. 

Thesp  standards  have  been  developed  by  the  Researchli^  fiduuitionaYsundards  Committee/  Uie 
Business  Standards  Committee,  officials  and  olh^r^members  of  iheNational  Home  Studi%Councll 
with  the  adyice  and  cooperaUon  yf  outstaudipg  authonlies^on  accredtting  m  Uic  United  States  Al 
standardstiave  beenai>provt-tl  and  adopted  by  the  National  HomeStudyCouncil,  the  Board  ot  Trustees 
andtheAccreditingComm.ssiun.  Thescsamestandardsprovideagu^deforthe^'itaminers  and  Com 
missioners  when  they  in  turn  evaluate  the  j<i,buot  as  part  uf  the  accrediting  prifgram. 

Accredited  home  study  schools  possess  the  (pllowing  characteristics: 
I.     Educational  Objectives 

1.  Description  of  Objectives   /    '  *  ' 

Educational  objccf  ivctt  are  clearly  defmcd  and  stmpiy.statai.  They  mdicatcwhat  the  cdi 
cational  program  can  do  fui  reasonably  diligent  students.  Th^^harautrr,  nature,  auallt 
value  and  source  oI^Uk  instruction  and  e<lucational  service  are  set  fprth  in  language  und< 
stood  by  »he  types  of  stodents  cnroUcd.  |f  a  course  prepares  for  an  occupation  or  field  d 
occupation*,  iheobjc-aivcidcarly  s^jte  the  types  of  occupations,  for  which  preparation  is  giv 

2,  Appropriate  Objectives  ♦ 

The  ob|ectives  uf  tiie  school  must  be  of  auch  a  oa^fc  Uiat  ibey-^an  be  achieved  throu«*i 
corrciisjpndeni  e  ^,tijdy  Theeduwatiuoal objective!. arc  rcA^.mably  aitainablc.  Appropriate 
-ot>l«iiives  include  ihe  Jcvclupmc^it  of  skilLs  tho  proviaion  vf  jub- related  training>  the 
im|)arting  of  informaiiuii  iramtnginihc  upplujuon  of  knowledge,  and  the  development  of 
de«,irable  habits  and  antiu^ici..  Evaluation  of  the  educational  iir<;;;ram'is  Mscd  on  the 
annwhiccd  course  objectives  and  the  «,uvccs^  w*th  i.vh»\.h  the  objectives  are  fuiftt}c*d. 
^  11.    Educalioft^l  Materials  .     .  '  '  ♦ 

Comprehensive  l»atn;cti(Mul  KUicnaU  * 

Instructional  materials  arc  *uffi4.tcnrl>  compr/-henit4eto,achiev<»the  annouri^«J  objc^rti vci 

2.  Up-to-date  Instructional  Materials 

Instructional  inaicruls  i^x  aw-curaft  and  re/1e*.i?urrcni  knowiedg>r  and  pr^tice. 

3.  Authorship  j  ^  * 

Instructional  material!*  a rcf>itti-rcdov.'4ua|J.^^ltH:r»on*conipeieni  in  uii-ir  fields*  Materia 
other  than  standard  icxiIhh.Is  produced  by  reuigniziif  publisher?*  are  prepared  by  cor 
spondence  eilotator^  ikilKtl  m  prepinnj;  inaienaK  for  honie  study  ^xu^:. 

4.  Reading  Level 

Tlic  reading  dfHivjIly  wl  Uic  uintcuv  tioruJ  mat^nwU  Uy*.'*iti»  x\\k  rvad^ng  competence -o' 
the  average  eiirollee  m  the  c<*urst\  , 


T 


Theje  standards  serve     a  mi m mum  guide  fur  examiners,  ^uhjt-ci  j.pc».i*li*.ts.  and  Com- 
misttoners.  A  rating  shci   wiiK  m^^i ructions  (Dck,  J.I.Ij  *h!ch  reilccts  these  awndards 
IS  attached  v  »  • 
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S    Study  Inscructtonn  *  , 

Smwbie  instnictions  on  how  to  study  the  ccurse-cleariy  indicate  to  the  stuUents  what 
to  do  and  how  to  learn'VffecUvciy, 

6,    Organteatton  of  tnitQicttonal^atertala  i 

^i;;";ciii;^;^ion'^~prw^^^  material  are  In  accord  with 

^ — !  ^the-t»^ti«H»y€ht>I<>gt^l'princlplc«,o£-learnlng,  ^  \ 


7.  Teach » nig  Devices  "  ^ 

'     ^  ln?t"ructivnji  prggwrn*  make  effective  use  of  appropciati?  teaching  devices  and  ffupplc- 
*   mei^^al  ir^ii'uctional  aiU^ 

8.  niustratior5  ^ 

Utustratiocfi  are  used  inteiUger.ay  and  they  have  educational  fcnd/or  Inspirational  value. 

9%    Printing  anfl  Binding     ♦  '  " 

'     Inittructicnal  materials  are  legtbly  reproduced,  well^m'anufactured,  suitably  bound,  and 
attractive  injayou:  arid  format*  ^  * 

in*  Educational  Servtces 

!,    Exarmnntloa  Service  _  . 

Thc^ubmission  of  examinations  which  adequately  cover  the  "^^^^^^J^V.^o^Hl^S^lor  . 
Adequate  evaluation,  corjpction  services  and  necessary  counseling  by  the  Instructor  ; 
are  provided  for  cxammaltons.  ^ 

2.    Resident  Courses       ^   ^     ^  ^  ^ 

A  rcsi'Jent  coar>c  /terminal  tra mingy  sholiW  supplement  the  home  study  course  when- 
L'vcr  It  IS  n«.ccs«arV  to  attain  the  stated  educational  objectives. 

%    HanJUng  SP^^Tt  Ir.qj>rics  ' 

RtlPva^t  mquirics  from  ^tudcnt^  are  welcome  and  are  answered  promptly  and  satis- 
^        factonlv  with  d-j.-  regard  f^r  any  legal  and  professional  resulctlon*. 

'    4.    ItiKlvld'JiJl  DiKcrvncc^t 

,    LWtePr<^v^^'o"       ^'^^  differences 

/pr.wtaa .  oun.el.ng  and  guidance  as  required  to  assist  the  student  to  attain  his  edu 
ta'lonal  >*^li 

^i^dtnt^       latl  to  do  satisfactory  work  are  encouraged  to  continue  until  they  either 
sLtwrabU^^tv  t     satisfactory  work,  ot  until  they  demonstrate  satisfactory  progress 
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6*   iBflCouVagement  of  Smdenti         "  * 

f       A  COM iwctiv©  progtim  U  (o«ow«i  to  encourage  itudenu  to  »uc|.  toanouc,  soa  dmsA 
ui^  courses  lA  which  they  have  ^aroltod. 

7.    StudeaC  Evaluitlon  of  Counio  ^  . 

r-BcacUoM  of  irpdcnw  *f  e  iougfit  «s  one  btti*  for  evaluating  and  improvrnfrmaimcuonai 
\  mat&iials  and  service*?. 

rV-  Student  Ser\  Ices 

'  "  > 

I.    Gradtnjr  of  Examlnatiooa 

Mtnimum  awdeor  aerviwca  mclwde  prompt  rctvm  of  ac«.ufa(eiy  graded  cxamiilationa 

,  2.   Student  Recordt  and  Matynalg 

Ample  itudy  malctuU  should  be  provided  at  all  nmei  to  the  atudcnu  Euscniial  atvd»?w 
recordi>4*<iuJd  be  idequatcly  mamuwetl.  ' 

3.    Coony  ing  and  EnBi)!oy7nent  Assisunce  '  ^ 

Cpmpfctent  counseling  ahould  be  availabtc  i&  atxidonta  on  request.  U  ernpioymco<.a*i8iHiante 
and  ovX^  services  for  alumni  ire  offered,  they  should  bo  as  purporttd. 

V.  Student  S'jcces^  and  Sartsfacnon 

T*  

1.  Student  Succesa  af*d  Sattafaction 

^        A  hl^  pr  >porton     students  strc  satisfied       the  trammg  xnd  edutaiional  «ervuc5# 

2.  ^  Progress  ThfoogH  the  Course 

A  saiisfaaory  percentage  of  enrolled  atudcots  aun  the  tmirst.  tonimyc  tncu  fctodn.«*, 
and  fmnh.  A  sample  chevktn^  of  the  students  m  a  athoot  must  indiwtc  a  rca^onat^itr 
achievement  in.  and  completion  of.  thetr  course  and  satasfattion  with  the  ^crvites 
which  the  schc<*l  is  rendering. 

VI,  Qua!ificatt'>nLi  oi  Faculty 

1.  ^  Educational  Director  ^ 

A  qaxlititU  persv^T  ^crv***  ^^i^  the  cdu^^titjnal  dirtr^tot.  He  h^s.  <:iverail  administrative 
respf>nsikilitie5  f„«  the  edywaik^nal  program  and  a  pohvjr  making  vouc  to  advirai^ing, 
.  salt^.  and  i:o>lleiii&n'a.  " 

2.  Pepiariment  Head.s 

In  large  sJiools  depsiftmcnt  hcad^     .nher  qualified  peyj»wGi  «rc  dctogaicd  edutanuoiji. 
^    editorial,  «nd  research  respor(stbiIt|irs  within  siibjeci  (leW^, 

.\  '     '  • 

3.  !nstructt^r» 

The  school  has  j  a^tf  *..ernl  rj^mb^t  of  quaii/trd  insrruao?^  c»>  ff*ve  lOdivid^iatiaed  in«sinjin<un' 
al  aeryicc  to  each  atudtnt.  »  ^ 

'  •  -J  ^  - 
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Vn.  Admission  Practices  and  Enroll  meat  Agreements  . 

\  U    Admission  Practices  # 

An  accrcdlied^school  exercises  care  to  enroll  only  students  v^ho  ciq  rcaioatbly  be 
*  «       expected  to  benefit  from  the  InatiuctlOn.  ^ 

2.    Enrollment  Agrecmenta      '  -  - 

The  written  enrollment  agreement  and/or  gtJiei  wntten  document*  left  mlh  the  student 
specify  clearly  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  course,  the  services  and  obllKsitloas  to  which 
the  school  IS  tummatcd  and  the  privileges  and  obligations,  fin^n<-43l  and  otherwise,  dl 
ijic  student.  An>  changes  in  tuition,  procedures,  or  rates  mast  be  made  applicable  to 
all  future  cnrollccs.,  '  '    ^  • 

•  *  .  • 

VIII.  Advertising  and  Promotion  •   ^  ^ 

1.  -Advciiisin>;  and  Promotion 

Advcmsiivg,  pxi/iTiutionaLlttcraturc,  and  field  reprcsenUtlvLS  of  home  study  «chool9 
make  onl  JtSlc^r  auU  provable  sutcments  fully  within  tlic  spirit  of  the  Trade  Practice 
Rules  for  Privrftv  Hwmc  Study  Schools  as  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsslpn. 
Advcrttstfig  tn  magazines,  newspapers*  on  the  radio  oi^on  t*levl8ion  mast  be  ethical 
tn  every  rcsptxt.  Flamboyant  sutcments,  emphasis  on  short  cuts  or  any  statement 
m  fact  t»V  by  inference  which  ts  offensive  to  public  educational  authorities  or  to  the 
^  gcncraf  pubht.^irc  not  to  be  employed  tn  advertising  or  sclll  ig. 

2.  ContrpUof  Field  SuU 

Methods  of  selecting,  training  supervising,  tcrmtnaung,  and  compensating  Held  rcpre 
scntatives  assutt.  representatives  who  reflect  Lrcdil  upon  the  home  study  ficld»  Field 
representatives*  whtn  u«cd,  must  be  directly  responsible  to  the  schooU  The  school 
must  give  supervision  to'its  representatives,  and  orientation  or  pre  employment 
training  must  be  provided  before  permuting  them  to  soli<:!it  enrollments.  A  current 
list  of  field  represcntaiives  and  their  supervisors  shall  be  available,  the  address  of 
each  field  reprejientative  shall  be  available  througfi  tlie  usual  rcfeicnLC  sourct^  auch 
as  the  telvi)hunc  book,  ihe  local  credit  bureau  and  bank.  A  schocl  onder  indictment  by 
a  State  or  Federal  governmental  agency  for  an^  deviation  from  good  cthiwal  practice 
shall  not  be  accredited  until  cleared  of  all  charge;^.'' 

IX.  Financial  ResponsibilUy 

1,  Financial  Re»pongfb>llty 

Tlie  School  can  show,  by  financial  ataiement,  that  «t  iS  financially  rcspon^.bU  a<«l  that 
It  can  meet  its  financial  obligations  to  provide  service  to  Its  students. 

2.  Demonstrated  Operation  * 

The  s\,hool  can  show,  two  years  of  Si;und  and  ethical  operation.  Sdhuols  wiiich4irc; 
bianJtcs  of  affiliates  of  establishes!  SLhools  ma >^  be  acctcdkU-d  after  fewer  than  tvo 
years  of  operation  *  / 
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X»  Tuition  PoUcles 

U    Reaaonible  Tultton 


The  tmooni  of  tuition  charget  U  rctsontble  In  light  of  the  educational  aervicca  rendered 
and  the  ichoori  opcratlnf  coats.  »*.huc*w 


2.   Tuition  Collection  Proceduret 


Tuition  coUecllon  practice*  and  procedures  are  fair.  They  encouraw  ihe  proffreii  of 
•ludentrand  aeek  to  reuln  thelr.food  will.  TTie  right  to  protect  Ita  flnancUl  Interest* 
U  Inherent  with  any  accredited  achool.  Its  tuition  collection  practlcea  are  in  Icecolnff 
with  sound  ethical  business  sundards.  * 


3«    Tuition  Refund  Policies 


T^e  achool  recognizes  ihat^here  are  Icgtilmate  reasons  why  an  enrolled  student  may 
nor  be  ab  e  to  complete  his  training  with  benefit  to  himself.  Accordingly,  the  school 
hM  a  policy  for  equitable  tuition  adjustment  In  such  caaes.  Records  should  be  main- 
tained on  tuition  refunds  and  enrollment  cancellations  to  provide  a  reference  source 
for  management  analysis.  » 


XI.  Plant  and  gqutpmeni 

1.  Plant  and  Equipment 

The  building,  workspace,  and  equipment  comply  with  the  local  fire,  building,  health 
and  safcfr  rCGUirements  and  are  adequately  equipped  to  handle  the  educational  oromm 
of  the  in9tltut(on«  »  r  m 

2.  Record  Protection 

Educational  records  of  all  students  are  malnulned  In  a  safe,  fireproof,  «nd  reasonably 
accesstWe  place  as  long  as  they  are  likely  to  be  needed.  Other  records  are  malnuin^ 
Ij^accordance  with  current  educational.,  administrative,  business  and  legal  practlc©. 

XII,  Research  and  SelfMmprovement 

1.  Research  and  Self-Improvement  Studies  ^  .  / 

An  accredited  school  shows  evidence  of  progresslveness  and  of  cffon  to  improve  oDeratlriK 
efficiency  ^nd  aeivice.  Sound  research  procedures  *nd  techniques  "re  ui^  irm^sure  * 
how  cflectively^ihe^announccd  course  objectives  are  being  met.  measure 

2.  Revision  Practices  „ 

 '.   i        ^  " 

^"d'lpZ-d^c'f^"'      utilized  to  con.t.ntly  improve  materials  and  keep  them  current 

3.  frofeaalonal  Growth  ' ,  ' 
  ) 

Intoreft  in  Improving  tht  courfo  of  Inatructlon  and  In  tht  uparadlne  ol  oeraonnf  1  .„ j  i.rMUx, 
.1  deinon,trat«l  through  tnembcrahlp  In  prof.a.lonal  a.aoSn,^.v^S^r^\"3 
of  re.earch  and  pr«tlcal  «p,rlenc.  In  thf  >meral  flold  of  education  and  fte  ip^mc'n.id 
.  Of  home  study.  , 
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4,  StU*Snidy?f08t»m 


'•Jrlf  >  An-*ccr«lii«J  iclwa  hai     ctuhhBned  program  or  plan  rcHecting  <  desire  to  improve 

P^—    .    '  _ 
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1^  Kj;n<maH}omeSnjdy  Council 


ACCREmPNCJ  C0^tMISS!C3N 


tlKTXm  FORM  FOR  EXAMlKgRS  A^g)  SUBIECT  SPECIAUST  RBVIBWERS 

fh«^  <iefna  iMtm  tKixjm  fx.Cic\.\  tvlxivl  vfii«(«i,tcnsiii.»     tMtiv  ^mpofan^a  cu  <hc  Comnvsnvn 
<kiiirihca  m  ihc  "S^arHMraa  tin  A^wicUUmj;  Home  Studv  SU)(raU    Documeni        Fleasc  refcf 


The  school  flhoutd  her»tctl  tjn       <hifa€iirristic  aVfoUowr  V 

> 

SAtiifacieiry 
^  Un«j|t«f«ccory.  Uuo 

4im]  •pct.iAi.  iuu«mt(|m»^  Jiv      itfld^agi be  nrUjrrd     tht  ^j^^y^^'o  t.lttlpnil  fiunnft. 

tcutod  Uiariueciiiti^  ux^ cwtarmcs.  v^^^^^s^  lasted  vk«Jtawteil4tf%«  ot  ipecitl  imporuace 
cy>  et«A  iniitvidujii  tMrnirict  anc)  «ub^t  #p;<;4j»«M4i.  the  foUowtng  ^odo  |t)dis^te«  these. 

|1)  Rei  wch  and  &iacJtioH>l  Sxamtn^    «r?<W[W  «e 
«n  of  S«:ttfm*  I  ihrot£^  VU  A!KtSectto»  XU 

(2)  Subject  Specuftat»'«h<?tjjd  mc  all  cf^ficitorts  l- 
and  U  an^:^Uon  |tlJU^5{tbfftTl5pecUlU»  who 
acccmpifi^  the>B^gg>ninitTtsrfrvaho^igy  use 
ScccsoftslU.  lVri?r>nd  Vr>^ — 


(3)  gua  tne<a  Standi  rda  gj 
Secitocis  VII  throe^ 

Edi>«tion^l  ObjecilTcs  (I)  (2^ 

I,    IXctiptloff  of  <fejccttvg< 

Do  the  et2temc9is  of  pbjectivea> 

tiidicate  for  trhom  the  instruction  i«  mteoded.  e.g..  mexperi^ctid people  JiaKinfto 
enter  a  He^d,  employed  people  dest rtng  upgr^ing;  expertenetd  people  netding 
traiQini^  people  needing  a  refresher  cotiae.  and  ¥.iAi  background  i  prcauppoaed?  ^ 

indicate  the  kind  ot  ttamm^c  offered,  e.g.,  in  aervtce,  job  related  theory,  practlcf 
ofakllla;  theory  and  practice:  audemte  or  general  educalldnt  •  / 

indicate  evpected  outcomea»  c.  g. .  the  degree  of  competence  gained^  akill.  working 
knowledge  or  familUrization,  the  kttowledge  of  a  field     know  how,  preparation 
for  occupational  llcensmg  examtnati^s.  appreciations  and  und^rsundlngs.  a 
atandard  diploma;  preparation  for  a  specKte  occupation  -  at  what  level? 
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Document  d.Ut 


Arc  the  objcccivet  Uc«r,  arc  <hc  obje*/.iv9»  jrpevijjfcy  what  twiJ^tfuod^  ^r«(s;appo«ed 
t     in  (ermt  of  fxpencncOf  age*  e^cMtio^^-^^t^d  ppyti^jU.  requuetnensf^f  4»miUt«cn!(7  Caa 

b(ncd  with  rcqiired  and  tr^pajitcd  yealdfro^  tmjftngl^T";  * 

Educattonai  Ntoteriati  (1)  (2)  * 


In  (here  conip!ete\ivexa£p  by  tibe  itU«7 

age  api^r  thorough^sji!k>^J5>i  W^m^^ltd^  j  - 


—  -  -  n 
SXh:*  vVitit^ftk  «.vvei 


7.   t){i^lc>.'>date  rhinrycHoi 


tifljej^  U 'tDawUt»^o?>*,  *  "  -  - 

3.  Authoratilp  >      *     -  '       *  ^  ^ 

Does  the  matenal  reflect  (OiTormanaa  nad  the  .Ajgiet  of  p<vl«««»ooa£»«m  attxib^able 
A  to  knoWledj^eable  4Utht}rt7  "  , 

4.  Reading  Level        ^  ^ 

ta  the  reading  level  %urre«.c7  ^CosSi^dac  t^oatest.  ftudetti}*  ^  isAtinuue  of  thtl^ 

readUjg  tevtl?  ta  materiAi  aftbdlvided  iJito  Utaptera.  uniU  A      n<si<c^  vracvuooa 
that  are  aatlafa^tory  aod  ioflcal  uiiiu  of  la4tYvctfoo? 

»           '  / 
5'   SttKlylnatructtona  ^   

Did  you  find  "how     at^dy  ^  "Ond  wvurae  provedurta  ^nd  uiainjvtioojt    4rgdenu  i& 
Che  vourse?  Are  these  tdstmciiona  toatudent*  property  placed  m  die  t^ourae?  Arc 
>natr\tttiona  ca  atudent^  wi^piete,  leaving  no  douU  m  the  ai^ect  V5m»f>d  aa  to  4«txe^.i 
ftUiool  adm&ata£iati«'ei  atu(l>.  and  examinatma  prw^edtiirta?  Ate  the  inatructigna 
vlearly  written  and  etay  Ut  und«xifUod7  Atf  the  tajtruvriusa  «dc4^j«tely  ill v« traced?  ^ 
Doca.mi>(i'/ai)on  ^piiCAi  lu  bare  been  adcq^^ieiy  tjpnaiGctcd  *n  writing  (tod  oigaxui/)!}; 
the  text  and  \n  the  aupplenjcntary  niatertaUt 

6.    0rgani7attc<t  of  Inttructtorvil  Matcriaia     '  ^  


la  the  or^naauvQ  of  the  total  i^eurae  «iM.h  as  ixt  luisiat  to  aE(»deftt  un4et«u<>img?  la 
<Vuh  imt  jgeneraUy  urg»f>i2cd  m  a«k  eaay  u-  tcart^  urder?  \%  dtere  aay  baUtravfctng 
made  acveaaary  by  at^^s^uw  «tt«ngemcoi  oi  pi»»fitid  paria  .,^1  the  pti^gram  «h»wh  m»ghi 
'    be  cot^fuaiPg  to  the  »t^ent7 

7.    Yfttchtfvg  Devtcfa  * 

Are  neveaiary  and  deairabie  teawhtif  davues  uaed7  Are  the  tea^^^^gdevtv^a  4»ed 
partment  and  pricii.;aI7 
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Document  3.  la 

8.  Illustrations 


Is  the  reproduction  process  used  for  illustrations  appropciace  and  sattsfactoryt  Are 
the  Illustrations  welhchosen  and  adequate  for  the  purpose  Intended? 

*  9.    Printing  and  Binding   


Is  the  format  attractive  and  ftinctlonal?  Docs  the  format  make  it  easy  to  tomprehtod 
the  overall  organization  of  the  course?  Is  each  printed  pieue  clearly  titled*  thus  easily 
Identifiable?  Is  the  format  consistent  and  does  it  enhance  the  re<,ognttion  of  successive 
instructional  units?  Does  the  binding  method  used  appcai  to  be  appropriate  for  the  type 
of  course?  Should  consideration  be  given  to  another  method  of  rcpcoduwtion?  Are  the 
column  width*  type,  size  and  spacing  appropriate  for  the  content? 


m.    Educational  Services  (1)  (2) 
1.     Examination  Service 


Is  the  type  of  test    essay,  obj^ctlve^,  case  study,  performance  (do  it),  comprehensive 
(combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  preceding  types),  and/or  commertiaily  available 
tcjiis    well  adapted  to  the  Instructional  material?  Are  the  test  items  well  constructed? 
Does  tlie  testmg  program  cover  the  instnittlonal  material?  Is  it  possible  for  a  student 
to  P*ss  the  tests  with  very  Hitlc  or  no  study  of  the  instructional  material?  Docs  the 
quality  of  the  examination  Items  Justify  the  time  spent  in  studying?  Is  the  number  of 
exams  sufficient  to  cover  the  Instructional  material?  Does  the  testing  program  attempt 
tatcach  as  well  as  test?  Arc  test  directions  uodersundable? 

Resident  Courses  »  » 


Is  terminal  training  provided  when  It  Is  required?  Does  the  achool  operate  lu  own 
resident  training  faciU*t*s?  Are  adequate  equipment,  fatuity  and  fav-ilities  available? 
Is  adequate  student  WJusing  available?  Does  the  enrollment  agreement  viearly  cxplam 
the  conditions  And jto»t  of  the  required  course? 


Ppes  the  school  have  a  planned  program  for  effkienl  and  prompt  handling  of  student 
^inquiries?  Docs  the  school  encourage  inquiries  from  students?  Docs  th^chooi  empioy 
competent  pexsonnel  toliandl'i  inquiries,  especially  those  of  a  technical  Mfture? 

Individual  Differences-  . 


5/ 


Does  the  school  have  C<^mpetent  personnel  to  provide  guidance  and  counsel  todividua) 
students  with  persorvil  anxl  professional  problems?  U  thete  a  file  available  to  reOtfct 
i  this  service? 

Handling  Failures         ^  ^  " 


Are  there  any  failures?  What  Is  the  school  s  poi*'-.y  and  pro^^edurc  fgr  haodiint  iaiiures? 
What  encouragement  4s  given  to  falling  studenu?,  /  /         *  , 


Subject  Specialists  who  arc  members  of  the  nsiti-jg  examining  icam  should  apply  tnis  entire 
section,  others  apply  Section  nu  1.  .  . 


\  ( 
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t>o<Siffliat3JJ  <Jg^ 


Wlui  spccti*  jrf(oi»  jijrc        tnr  tl»  fchool  tt>  iddcttW?  C*ii  yoa  Hod  spcv  f . 


U  &trt;Mytitt)f  iftco  f«5  aiiBf  iTtadtfti  wmmtatu  tod  ptcjbltmt  fox  th#  wnanu  n| 
>^  ttalwtipa  of     coumt  I©  ^rt  a  ^•wisicsi    cottrtt  ftlv**  «mfo5i<Utteg  ptmng 
*tKi  cc«wntt  tmw  Utcd  upoft  ths  cwurtt  cqJtTl^^  «rtth  both  «lud«i  tpd  »«uity 
commeoU?  -Doet  (b«  school  us«  ead^ot*mm  CTiti^  term  to  he  ci^npieted  by 

*  1.  ,GnuiU!f  of  Ex>«tataoctt  *    / 


Uthfftlv   jre^irtd  fgt  the  gwUcf  tad  ytmA  of  CT>rotTUtloft8_rtM0OAMeT  Ar« 
«tudmqu««ooa«  tad  pxoUnm»  tnsiv«r«d  tboroojlil;  «fid  tttuftWlyT  Art  refcrtncet 
a»d  ezpSto^ioi^  oc^^  pTovided  for  isconftct  eumiottloo  <{uef  ctoosl 


7 

Ho«»  efficttRt  and-dXtfiUvc  «i«  the  student  tctdemts-  record  ^od  tnatcript  tcrv  ^ea* 
Artt  tttfctttui  itydcnt  reconlf  Wcqutiely  nuiouined?  Poc^io^loogt  Are  itwinivtc?'* 
commcfttt  tod  couQt«lt(m  *dttc«  recorwd  ia  ttudeat  reto«U?  Are  ample  itudy  ma^er 
alt  provided  at  all  tlmtat  ^ 

«  ,  i  ♦  **  - 

3,  XotfoteUflgaad  Bmploymgttt  Aa»Utari<^  ^ 


1*  thera^  warm  and  coDtuv<ia|  tacul&r  i tudeat  wormpfrodeoca  and  eutdtocc  progtatr 
l»«Rployme«aaini*tw.egfferedt  Him  effecttre  le  «T  Doea  the  acbool  provide  5pet«a 
aervices    alunmi?  Whai  indicatJoo  it  there  ot  th«  effecttveocti  o!  tuch  service? 

Sttident  Siicctkt  tod  SaUafteti«>  (1>  (2)*  '*     '  I      '  ^ 

U    Student  jMcceaa  «<!  SaUafactloa  


-  ia,tftfxfr  ai»lft  evidence  ot  toadani  tuccvta  aad  aatiaftoiojiT  Have  ttudenta  axpreated 
tftcir  tiaaftcuoo  wuh  both  th«  cearta  mtrariaU  toA  oducaHooal  atrvicct?  Doet  thfc 
«cJ)Ool  rotwtam  a  complami  fticT  How  doet  the  achool  haedla  conjplalnu  from  Fcdpti' 

State,  and  local  auihoruiaa?  ,from  ttadettta?  Have  tisey  had*  or  do  they  now  Hive 

tny  couxt ^juta  or  aartoua  cotoplal&taY 

2*  *  yrc»freaa  Throcjth  the  Cotirta  ^  ,  ^ 


Are  fte  Boa-atar%  dn^-out  aodcoayUenoo  ratea  tatia/actori  m  the  U|Jil  or  the  nature 
of  tha  count  and  A«  aiudent  body?  How  r»d  a  the  pUcemeni  reiord  (whcti  pltw^roeni 
aaiiataaca  it  available)? 


*  Subject  5pt«>ai»tta  whc»  at*  AtmMca  Ifi  (&a  namet  axar[iiau;t       ahould  applj  th^  ent 


I 
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DokJim^fit  ill 

Vt.  .Oi;jatRc»n<^  Gf  p^^ailty  0>  (2)*  \ 


Ooe»  Ife        ia  policy  Otrciopmeni  {t?r  *4vtrtif      •tic**  *od  voJIcvUoos? 


3.  l»stntctori 


Vn'   Mmta^ioo  Bracttces  at>ii  EaroUmcct  Afflrc»y»CQty  <1)  (3)  ^ 

icpArtme&t  «<%  the  swreeai&&^i|jyi  caroUtncxiipcowcas?  Dt/ca  {h<;>  avaaem^v  ^ci^airtnycni 
pHj  sny  role  m  the  esub2£^*s3  of  enrollment  dtAttiUttU  axnl  vraelu.  Ami  m  th^ 

ruUmeni  been  esoiNtsbed?  Are  these  d(Kumen(ed?  Did  sc«  «  fae  o(  f^t^,uuti5 
£«t  .£KU<t  the  tchoct  document  the  ft^t  ihit  scudenui  «te  rejected  <»t  pUced/'^oc^  tunk* 
ctv.  b^ed  on  the  e«tabli»hcd  cruerut  Does  i  sample  SO  ot  von^Ketcd  ctiroU  ^ 
n>cQt  «grctmems  m  the  /i]e»  .nd^cJiCe  ot  e^tlly  out  esfCniai  vac  tables  imwh  as  agic^cdu 
cat;onai  leveL  pay  plAuxdectedt  «tc.7  ^  /  a* 

^    EnroUmetit  ASfeemtmta 

U  cv«r>  JetaU  v(  eawh  eatt;*nmciii  Ajj:xecment  Uca<  and  apecjii.  aa  to  oHt^ttuna  v<  the 
awhool.  cetVtwca  ^avluded.  i^ligatitrrts  ai)d  ptiviicgea  of^e  atudctii.  address  of  die 
sUwol.  H  a  vopy  cf  rhe  caibUrocfti  ag»ecmetsi  \fi(t  w»th  the  i»tudt'at?  When?  l» 

^  adequate  ««pplementary  information  left  wtih  the  stvdcJit?  ^ 

VIU-  Adveniatti^f  and  t^roroction  (3) 

t    Adygrttatng  aad  Protnottcm   


What  iviiuw  t4>  i«  owdc  ti>n4cada7  Do^  promoitjfu*  maCtci  make  only  «.^cai  aadpru>vable 
5tatetnent3  fwUy  »*:hm  the  spirit  of  ^e  Trade  Practtve  fluics  ok  the  FTC7  Ooc:^  pro 
mouonai  .op>  «.uaiata  onjusuficd  aupciUur&s  oi  wast  i&fI«vtton  ou  cotitpctin^  cUio^is? 
ts  thetc  aay  cei\fui»iun  about  (he  address  vf  the  home  office  and  tht.  actuai  caixie  vt  ih^ 
school?  ,  N 


Subject  Spectaltsts       are  mexnben  of  the  visitmg  cxamming  tcdm> 
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3.  Cfi»i«4^fPt^iSa2 


ce«»Uinu  *rt«nit  Irora  nd4  trpmftautitt*  h»odJed,  Wh«t  i;^rccot*$»j  of  the  field 


D^;*.Ao«cf»wl*^m^nst«ie  Iocs  tern  fmtnciAl  r^^sibUityT  Are  the  fiscal  piW 

wSIw  b«w«cn  educ4«onU  icii**«ej.  tBcJuding  i«*tert*l»  itni  snidwt  f^.uity 
tervic&#,  and  the  ether  a^lmlnl»irtttv«-ad»<n*»iR«  requiremcntaT  ^ 


2.    Dewon«tratt<i  Qpisrattoo 


U  lecenuy  tsuhUihtd  branch  c.r  atfilutc  cf  aa  esiabl  ihcd  «X'..t^«ti^ 
rtconJ  of  iJ»  parent  sdb<wl  «aect  at  least  ft\*e  y<^f»  of  aocnd.  ethical  operattoftT 


u  the  tuiiioa  too  hish  or  too  low  for  the  ed«canorvai  pubUcationa.  courje  matcrtals 
i«d  seJti^^^^  ^twecn  tuitlo;.  co8t  and  the  cpn  of  educational 

^icriMi  ndserv^:e*.  and  admwi  Jatlvc,  advenuingaod  other  operating  co3ts7 


2,   Tuition  Coilection  Pf<?cetl^<rcs 


Do  collection  practicct  encourage  the  at^cnt  to  P'^^f.^^J^S*,^^.^^^^ 
cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  cnrollmetil  agreements  do  the  iTJfni  ri^^i- 

collccnon  m«hcds  bring  in?  What  addVJional  percenus*    brought  in  Oinm^  wtra- 
orftwrTmea^    What  percent  of  ail  account,  are  se^tlo  outaide  collcctloj  agen- 
2!!w?^wm^idTatton)cy3?  lo^utslde  attoraeys?  to  n;pMfe"coUecUoo  agenctea?  , 
What  pcrccni,of  the  value  of  these  eventually  accniea  to  achool?  ^ 


3.   Tuition  Refund  PolicjM 


What  ate  the  procedure;  and  policies  appllcabSe  to  aiuder.ts  who  want  to  ^^f^^^^J^ 
rSlncelUa^  Plaa  is  in  use.  what  percent  of 

tuuion  refund  and  cancelUuon  policiea  documented  and  familiar  to  school  «f  »;»*»fj 
y^^rv^Tsv^i  checked  a  aampirof  50  or  100  atudcnt  accounts  to  see  how  many  paid 
m  ^1%^^!^^^^  «t  ^rlou.  pointa  in  the  procedures  applicable  to 


^^6 


1  \. 


m 

dellwiuctiu,  etc.?  l>oc«  the  «ci>ool  h»v»  i  me  to  ibow c«ac#iUa«j>  «iHl  refund* 
iuact*  doc«  the  school  nukt  t^ftitxb  ta  ttud^^s  who  hi>'«  paid  btyond  ihtit  pco- 
XI     jPlitnt  tod  Bqutpmgnt  (3>       ^  * 


Ii  ih*  cwidUiw  *Bd  tmount  of  wock*fvive  s*Hif*ctoi>t  hyfiicmicr  wfoT  Ar«the 
2,    Record  pygtocuon  ** 


Arti  \ht  workflow  tftd  olfiw  Mynttmu  cm^ttntt  How  loog  «te  ttudtmt  edocitJonti 
wcopdi  kept  After  W  coortt  ht»  been  flatihodT  How  lonit  iro  firuncitl  rtcotdi 
kcprr  Art  flrancl*!  «Gid  t wdcnt  tecorda  kepi  m  nrcf»roo(  vt  iite  xtMMtni  pUce»T 
To  what  ttttwat  do  they  offar  a  firt  hu*rd  ¥*ca    u#«T  Wat  records  *re  m«(numed 

Xn.  Rtjctreh      5elf;jroprovcmgnt  fl>  f3> 

I.    Reieargh  And  Seli'lmprovrmftot  Studiea 


Whtt  cvidfimct  u  *v«iUble  to  thow  lh«  the  «*;hool  it  «wac«  of  th«  need  for  rtt3e»r>;:ftT 
WMt  idtemii  f tuJici  of  it*  own  operttlon  h««  tho  school  m»de7  H«yo  found  pro- 
cedure* been  followed  iu  coixJuctrag  rcse*rch  studloit  Whu  analytical  atudtea  of 
Its  itudcnta  h*a  the  achool  made^m  terms  of  their  progress,  charactemiica,  hack- 
SRjynd.  etc  ?  WKai  analysis  of  the  potential  of  its  field  ol  service  haa  the  «ichool 
made? 


2.    Revlaton  Poicttcea 


What  research  haa  the  achool  done  to  ahow  the  degreo  to  Mih\i:h  the  coynjc  ta  achieving 
Hs  accouticcd  objcctU-c*  In  lerma     iVtuAci^kawtomphshmcniT  What  tort  of  plan  and 
procedure  doea  the  school  use  to  pro«do^ii[oi^iiba  leading  to  coorae  revision? 

I  3.    Professional  Growth  # 

.  ,        Has  the  school  demonstrated  any  interest  andi activity  in  professional  orcanuaiions 
of  related  interest  and  objective*?  % 

4,    Self-Study  Program  »     '  ^   \^ 

,  Does  the  school  have*  well  conceived  program  m  mind  (and  on  paper)  for  it*  future 
growth,  development  and  »fliprovement?  * 
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BBcoMMEOTA'nass  AND  ci)Ns  ms^  nvQ  cKmcmM 


4<j¥ic^»,  •uftS!C»UP?wi  viKi      provide  bo  dlt€,ici!  <ow»<iU  helping  iht  avhoot 

meet  AecmJiuoicCoiiRmuinon  tumUrdt,  Be      »fi*=  jna  ti^iistiv  m  yo^i  ^vrnmcm*    TUise  Vcy 
by  pari|r<ph  numbtr  your  vomm*n:s  lo     #i'pifK*t*i«  ««s,4,t»M  <  f  uui  fw>n    V$t  «fxUA  Moecti  u 
n«<r«»«ry«  Subjeci  5p««^iiti«ts  who  mi*  nai  «<.vomo*a.<    *  f^Hniomiji  C^jnimaiw*  .ftio  She  iwh*wl 
fthouid  li«t  *d<linoniVqu«i lions  iq  tm  rai^wl  fcy  ihn  Sur  ^f^**  Shvv«*»»  »i  mctnhti  M  (ho        ^hen  ho 
^u\t$  the  f  chooK 


N«me  of  School 


Exiroinct  or  Subject  specuilii* 


^Subject  Sp«cul I «t  who  h«ve  pnnicd  tc«um».»  of  then  6ai.kgtouwJi     tor>  *nd  expctiCnud 
are  requested  to  ittiich  thete  to  this  ev«lu«tion.  ii  tcsumcs  «tc  not  avAtUble,  a  dcsvftptton 
of  your  present  position  and  qualifications  ft  requested. 


ErIc  ■  , 
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ACCnKDITIHO  COJOimSION 


FwrnbiitR  CommlUc*  vi»lti  (ij  J6      Ui»  ItttUtuilon  miko  «  artiigi|liau-<a|miwu«i,  man 
ihtt  Commliiiltm  btUtvoJi  Yi  o<  ptlmiry  ImpotUnoo^  and     to  obui^tofurm«uon  Uw 
K*»mtotoK  <:cmml«©0  witi  n««d  in  ^tpftnUoa  for  imd  darliii  tholr  Hlrl^  ana  «Wch  liio  Ao-' 
cwdliiijg  CowmUiitoo  viJI  «»«d  fot  iUi  bi<ski:m»»d  imdy  of  t^Mk  ichpol. 

f4<3U  oompUti  trxl.  wtwrisTtr  pmUotl,  ilo<5imt«nt«d  tniwtr*  So  f*ch  *j)pli«jtWe  <iucttio7»» 
U  cxptcU  lh#  tetUtuHow  U  fMl  fm,  how«vit»  to  lAikd  luch  modUlo«u<m*  m  tho  quMtion» 
tMf  u  lupply  iuch  ftdkUtl{^nAl  tAformUcn  m  will  ^oot  Ji<itqu«ul|  di*orib«  jU  p«htcula(  opttt- 
•tlofi*.  <fi  tfa«  jxiit.  upplf o«nU  h»yd  typlotUy  um<I  from  ,16  io  40  «ifi|ilt*iptc«i  (Miff^i  %q  an- 
tv^,r  their  <|«wUenii,  JlJt»p^i3^a0»  taMBu  and  document*  mij  bo  lttt«rww«ft        rt port  or 
ld*fiUfied  with  «pprt>pri*to  qvtj^U;^  A»>d  pal  tttlo  to  ipi^tttdUf, 

^  ^>  0^d<i>  uu)  vrttn  lb«  iMt 
iUntiAtliit  «taUmtnU  ajiould  bo 


.   ^*Mwn  b^low  «.  OUpiiorttf »  iUti<|Ucia  dt(«  tnS  tub- 

IJiO  4UMttd  8-1/3  X  U*  p«j)ift,  Nu»Virt5>o  r*pt    lb*  Ejegsl oooiwcuUrely,  b^gtmui^g 
with       1,  wilb  A  UbU  ol  ^oot^mU  *Rf\|s  ttUe  pif*  like  th«  wwapie  shism  here* 


To  i(u«xd  «2ian«t  loit,  tho  j^a  nujr  ba 
or  hold  kof«th«r  tn  iin>  b«ti^r  way  thiio  hy 
cakd  by  mimeoitiph  or  «ny  o(b«r  UfflUo 

Th<)  Comoiliiloa  wlH  n«od  10  cojpi«ii 
of  U)e  lisi^ssl*  A«  ioon  K«  roadyi  nil 
X(f  cot>Ifl«  should  bo  i«nt  to^tbf  fleoro* 
Ury.  Certidn  «op2«s  wlU  so  to  mem- 
hori  of  (bo  Examlnlni  Coimnltteo  and 
r^tumod  (or  rcoto,  tAtor,  Moh  m«m- 
bor  of  ih«  Commliilon  Will  toootiro  <mo« 

Two  monthn  »hould  bo  tUowod  b«tw««n 
rtoolpt  of  Iho  H'Seorj^In  Ibo  ScorttAty'* 
offico  and  t>io  ^xpectod  visit  of  tho  Ex- 
amininj;  CommUU*o. 


pftd»  boortd^  Insortod  In  s  tbtoo^rto|i  noubook, 
por  dip*  Copiss  d  Uw  figgojt  may  tw  dupU- 


^Samplo  UUo  pac9} 
fislfrKv^UtiaUori  Ksport 

Dsu  txTftsftctod  fo3r  conaldoraUon  of  th« 
Aoorodltlng  Commission  of  thf,  National 
llotao  atudy  CounoU* 


by 


$^^a  of  insUtuUon) 
(Addrssa  bf  ItuiUtuUoti) 

Tho  data  aubtoltted  barowlth  aro 
otrtlfiad  ^or^ot  to  (bo^bcst  of  my 
knowlodfc  an4  bollof,  ^ 

{Kama  and  ilUo  of  toporting  officoi) 
pat«)         '  \ 
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QUgSTIONS 


1 


1  HUlory,  When  ^«»  ih«  loirtPutlon  foundedt  Trm  •  bitef  »^t«wry  of  *e  m«i 
10  Xcifshtp  »ad  nuMfumoyt.  <N««i  »>ot  dtipMcitc  Item  46.) 

2  WJuituth«ft«g5ilformofth#lrtfU<uUofl?  (Scock  c«rpor*ti<w,  pimefihip,  pro- 
•prictor»hip»  fiOrt'prontcoiporaUw.  ort«bAi7) 

the  yoUflf  itock.  '  *  . 

4    Sucni'/  «fi  or«nlMlioMl  cluiri  of  th«  ichool  »hwujf  Oic  «li«on«hlp»  anioag 

vuoryb^idi,  t«.  tcJ*r,tUy  bynameth«  mcumbentof  wch  lyp^rviiory  oP*d 
mmiitwUyq  pofiuon.  ,      z ' 

I«  your  in«n witofl  Htennixl  or  #Ppro*ed  hy     I<ic*j,  * wic.  or  ottier  goyjrn^  ^ 

6.  Staiethe  «^Utiofi«I  objsuwe*  of  MCh>m«jor  course  (or  group  or^^^^ 

irainng  offcrtd,  for  v^hom  the  initwcUon  U  intended*  ind  the  ejtpeci^d  cm 
come* 

7,  Suie  the  rd«iofl*h!p  between  mstituifoMl  i^jctilyci  and  the  oJ.'J*.^^^ 
Hcicrved,  Whitfo«i«M«rviceiit»emgferfomicd7  How Udly l« tr«»«^ 
iRg  n«ede<l  tn  ihii  area? 


5. 


B.    Pill  out  ihu  labte  for  each  of  your  major  courssef . 


Name  fit 
courae 


Number  of 
exims  in  it 


Total  clock 
hour*  yoisr 
typical  enrol- 
lee  mu«t  apcftd 
to  complete 
tourae 


Moftthf  nor- 
mally reqyircd 
to  complete 
course 


Number  of 
stiidcnt<i  enrolled 
m  courae  U^t 
year 


n(.  CducAttofUl  MatenaU  and  Ser^/lcet 

hOJt:   A»  toot>  es  th«  ieM»Ev»ludtlon,  is  ft«rt«d,  th*  ichcoi  should  spnd  J 
^l#tt  Lts  of  eech  of  its  courses  io  the  txecwMvo  Cecrotary^   Each  s«t  should 
ccotein  fft«  corviet.  course  inccuding  en  lexts,  kH»,  fools,  e.d  t^?:* 
rackrjOiJ  in  ihe  aeouence  In  which  ine  |tud#nt  receives  them,    in  edJHic^*,  te^n 


-  2  ■ 
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■  480 


JO,  Ottcrtb<fyottt(atnicitonAli|ycjfUi«frqm 

k^xMi  Hoi»rijoyo«'te<p  your couw  coo^  up-to-<Ui«? 


u^wiwitmii  irf  Iccytd  to  t!»  ^eAdlog  compet^  of  your  *vcr*r««^ 
«aiwir  wproc«wJ,  bow  to  ttudy,  tod  fern,  to  ieini  cff<ctlytJyt 


J^iS^rJtc^  *^  recorttlflji,  kiu,  Special 

*^         UlturtJitioat  /ox  «*uc«ttowi  tnd 

•wiitnertl  U>tmt  of  yotir  Uimcfloutt  mttcrUU.  «wwioi* 

]f5*^  «J*«efttMpt  do  you  mAloutn  #ith  liic  otoipttiotul  or  «ducttionti  fteldt  cov- 
«€d  l>y  yotir  couriet?  Are  these  rt mkmhrpt  iStimfiaed  tor  courae  rcvUioiT 
frtdweepUcertent*  ftcuUf  ^rowt^r,  or  public  reUirorttpuipo*^  ' 

^      S5fi-i!V^  intiructioR  itppletncfst  ih«  home        iflttruction?  l£  to,  dwcribc 
int  rtita^c  pn>3rim*  ^ 

JJf5,'j^^*^**«^2*«»<«**r**««J  To       extent  do  your  extml* 

Iflstructori  provide  tddiilontl  CAitnicdoatl  tad  coualclmg  gervlces? 
H,  Whatltdiiprocctf  forthebtwfllofo/itudcnu  jnquJrtea? 

•  3  •  '  • 
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48t 


lis  Ei»U W  your  pro|^  of  cw«jr«|t3«  jrww  *tud«ti  » itan^  costUiut.  »ad 
Hawr  U>t'  court  t  tn       th*y  h*tt  taxpUfd.  r 

SMia«iM'rt*5i*odMrric«T  V^ii  tyittmiilc  nwtlwd*  «rf  wed  to  cUit 

»/  Cite  ibt  B*«*  tuidisostttoet)  of  ihe  eduomotul  director.  *ad  «U  in«mti»ii 
d<p»rw»i>tibe4<!fr  ijutructon.  editort,  tech%ittl  coawjuou^  cu.  For  etch 
«jdto»i*     (*)  jmojttt  of  w«<Wy  wmct  reocEered,  (b)  0XttA  farmw 
caticm.  (c>  «p«cul  ml«u»f  ♦     oper^tcoct  ijtttJtfylnf  him  for  pcwuioa. 
f c)  pn>fcf ftcMl  oduciucia  <«ir«€<  ojc  degrrta  «tnplctcd,  (0  tniaiiif  in  cor 

V.  StiidcKtS<rrW%  ^  • 

20  Dmc«1«  ifpoa        ui*iruv?*«s*l  material*  tre  tup^Ued  ^3  th«  ttu 

d«Jt-  Do  *fi>itnw  *bo  pAV  for  tit*  coartc  rtceji^  JiU  iMtiwtiooal  roiwmit 

Wh*t  ttudrat  record*  tre  jEtpt?  Suijtiut  a  MmplttduatioRAi  recoid  fornu 
n.  m«r  kicd*  of  «Ma*c!tfiit  «re  pp»i«ded?  At  ^t i»  cottGi^tef  fSm* 

to  dciitl.  Wh4t  rcfu!t»  *f>e  «fc«i*?«d7 

24,.  rr««t  «Uubi«  of  C€rtinci«*»  dtplonui,  *ttd  degt«<*«w«r^-  Uad«riMut 
*uthortiy  are  they  girea? 

25  To  *^t  e3a<«t  M  ywr  di^ionutt,  certiAutrs*  jiod  degttet  accepctd  bf  otfeer 
educatlcMi  iRiUCiiiow,  tlcc5itsgbodl«*  jod  etnpioy«r»T 

Vy/Sftidi^ntStiCgf»  *MSJttUgtctl<w 

2^.  What  e«td*«ct  Mtc  you  tbftt  t  bt|?»  proportloft  of  jr^Jr  itudew*  li  juuHed 
with  the  coortea  m  %hic:j  t!^  enroll?  Wtrtt  prtiportloa  ©i  yoar  itudnsti  i?r 
irid5i*te«  «rt  tdraccnnect  or  sew  jobi  u  *  rmlt  o(  your  mty^asoo  »!*d 
lirvict?  D«crii)e  aey  f^sUow-t^  of  grsduaurf  yoM  nuiy  m*k«.  I1e«e  atuch 
«  dlfctt  of  «*ultji  of  *ay  ibltew*^?  i  tsjdit*  mide  recmly, 

27*  Select «  r«sdom  Mus^e  of  ttidettt  reconS*  for  t«ds  «ui)or  ca<r«e  ioA 
imd€«i  profteii  lo  4jtord  wtth  prxedurei  i«t  fd^    Docvme^ii  4* LI. 


-4- 


erIc 
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Va.  Aiimmt!^  fmttgtt  tad  EargHa^  Afy»rtnggti 

«tidfi4      ti^cTiiQ  eic»ej(r«^7       Cst:frei\s^  ACM^mt*  ttiadiitt*  tad  «tx> 

jcrted  01  were  4U»roiicd  tfw?     ftm  f6»  ^po^  cctsiaoeoiUu^a  d 

cMvcfficsitJy  d«»cnbed  by  year  wconSaf 

30.  SappJf  *J9pi«    jwer  enfoUmeoi  ijfrtcwf  ieft  Sfi0» 

21.  Wax  Ci«  «tioUfp«at  nsqiuirmtoqi  f&t  ttytJrrt*  with  r«5>m  to  «ff ^  cssu 
c*ti<i«,  fefal*,  ocaip*tl«o»  ttpttttvic*,  «j^r«>j«,  cff^ofibiJay.  w« ,  U 
»  «?cc»f/t  nMuimfi  twi  If  r<x3(9tred4  hew  w  inJctenmjR^Jt 

prcosfam  of  v«or  eaifit«ii5^*bldi  rtUtt  ta  liming 

fimrti  pttNIc*  ottMt  «trii|<«i  yoo  oife r.  *  ^ 

'  3^  Di>  yw  «a5^oy  P^ti  xc^rttttiunwt^  it     Jtit«  fccjw  y«M  rc!cnitt.  »eiec¥^ 
^      f nic.  aii^m«4f.  tad  tenatnttf  0**  esaploym«a  of  ne^Jil  rrpremSMt^m. 
N     SuppJ jf  co^f J  or  #Uj>d»rt  «g«ft5«ta  with  ntHdt^t^  «nl  corr^M»ut^ 

|»iwtJ«iu  wl*  fusm  <rf  Held  ftprrmuam.  ir*^diAf  e^jtcw^  tfcf*r  Jfoc*^ 
*ijdit*»€«  tad  tiveft  uniMty. 

3^  Htvc  ^  b4d      r§itni  TnwSe  Cc*atmji»i«  «aicii  <f*«i  iSe  pais  fire  jr^^, 
fiw  44?«r.  ciy te,  i»d  fiijd  <Si*p«iif i.3«. 
IK*  F?!Sj^^  « 

^jbiai?  ro5?ie*  of  tJ»  la6ti2artoa*«  Kasitl  ftatatul  rrpci*  ht  Ct  14W  tvs 
n#ciJ  ^ri«i^fit*»a«u«fldluhlmfff,  iad^pjfatf  49d^o•»^u^«?s€«5- 


'    J? t^^-ritt  ^  ^  ^'-'^  i«      -  ^  -  ^ 
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After  g^f  ifttg^  <^gtir*eni^t^3,  t^sif^K?j5S«tSaii  h*^  fee  f^r 


•1 


1 


c,  t^Mt^^  ^twl|J[t  iMwttiil  4S?iw:^c  jioim*  in  ^ 


.  «    lUTtt  iwfiH^  fti4^*       'uUl^.^x  A  f t  ^ifO^  f fwjSes^  «^  4>      4s9 1 


:  ERIC 


JO 


130  *  * 

m  - 
m 

3,470 

5. 360  , 


l^^jj^^toj^av  l»ta<S.  5,^£0^(»fiifrctwwt^  Tfc«  fyptctiptwrtgc  ^n- 
«c*<tJSi4»a  Eji«cmict?«11  ^ttOjrrd*  ^^inmnmct^  *»iiu<Kiia  <fte  NHSC  tfarxiSR 

^om*  #tt4v^f  f«<iait*<l  t^i^tf  *o£  iMMrthc^ot  ooi  <h«y  took  tny  nwl  «3wnin«iioa  , 

tk<4iS**  ^*  i^^^pV^m.  etc.  Jht#  flgare  liw^a  wisil  3«t«t  percwst  of  thu 

r^^ijrf     t>j>m«  jf»<ry  ftirt  of  tij*  tcisne.  If  thtn  npiUi  fn?lttcte»  xetldcnt  study  ^so. 

NOTE  tlie  «*mu  bw(<j[  U|  u»««J  4f«  (bi  (c),      aita  <;*), 

Aj^-<^rq^jg^  ^*      ^  ^  »n*de  tJt«  req^ir^  tuiuoft  A)wa  paymcat. 

Sitskltr  itsdiift  ^wtaM  be  nude      rcporittl  fot  etch  ^iff<r«nt  ma^o^j.wtKi  oi  f»tW, 
9  «^       tciJOoi.  cfeemtiil  <n^i;«t4!jj^  #tcoweuofc  txtmt  tjswiiwrocftt,  factory 


-2^ 


49  ft 
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f«y  ««cli  «fti<r  cout«*,  prtp«re  a  Unt  aUiltf  to  the  follovin^ 

fttudeftt  MtiTitr,  !rbe  g rtpb  b«low  «)kwii  the.  •tudet^t  procr«««  of  tb(  exMpit 
ea^tfee  oppQtlte  pM**     "n**  fttph  closelr  «pptoxi«tte»  tbe  ittual  record  ol 


Noo^vttrts 
$.0% 


r^Aisif^ntt  not 
co«pS«ted 


CradMAtes  34.7% 


^  10%  30%  30%  AOm  50%  ' W  70%  80%  90%  100% 
*^   Ten'«XM«  ln*cour5e.     SutpU  o£    lOCO  studentii^. 


InUrpgctationf 


8,0%  r»n-»tirt»  ^    '         .  , 

92.0%  »ent  In  £ir«t  cxm  («t»rtln«  «»te)(«l»o  fi.ni»b«d  I/IO  of  cou«c) 
79.0%  finiJihed  2/iO  of  courte  ^ 
6S.C%  finitbed  3/10  of  cotirae  _  , 
St. It  flnlfhed  Vlb  of  courae-  ^ 
49*^  finiahed  5/10  of  co«r«e  f      "  ►  ' 

42.«%  finlthed^'fi/lO  ot  courie       »         /      --^  * 
39;0%  fiRiahed  7/IO  of-ibur«e  *  ^ 

37,4%  finished  «/10  of  eoufse  • 
34.1%  flnl»hed  Viaof  couric    ^  • 
34.7%  ffSiafced  entire  courae 

Average  percent  of  ai aigtmentajco^pleted:  53.6% 

<Thl»  la  tbe  completion  rate  obtained  frdu  a  ta1>uTatToh  orexifls  sent 
in  by  all  atttdents  In  tbe  awiple.) 
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AccRXDniKO  coioeiaBaoH 

KittcMU  Hoa«  fibttibr  CoiumU 

BKQtnMrr  roji  sxAMDONa  coioirrrEE  visrp 


XMSoM^  Hon*  Stw^  Counoil 

U]idtr««pttrtU«oom^mai^^     10  ooplM  of  w  a«tf-gvtiaaaoB 
IBSeS!  toprthtr  idth  a  oopy  o<  aU  matarUla  r«qa«itad  la  ttToSStSsSF- 
jgvatoati<»>  — : — : — 

*  >  * 
Wa  win  ba  raad/  for  a  ytall  fcy  an  KaminiBg  Comndttea  oo  m  ajraood  tba 
fbl2owla<dBtaai  (Plaaaa  »tta»at  dalaa  at  l^t  alx  wmJw  and  prafaraUy 
two  oar  tairta  montha  In  adraaca  o£  tbt  aipactad  Tlalt) ' 


Wa  axpaot  to  hatra  cooteaatioo  cf  aultahle  dttou  at  laaafftur  waaka  in  ad- 

StooeralyToatai 


Inatibttioo  Haad 
6o1m>o1  * 
Addraca 
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ACCREDmNG  COMMISSION 
Nailolnal  HomeStudy  Council 


RESPONSIRUTIES  OP  MEMBERS  OF  EXAMINING  COMMITTEES 
Objectives  of  the  Examining  Committeej  *  t 

The  EMmininz  Committee  visit  ta  always  made  after  the  school  has  gone  through  an  mtfns»w 
Self-Ev«luation»  The  visit  constitutes  Ae  seconTHujor  phase  of  the  t;.ul  evalaar  on  process 
Its  purpose  Is  twofold: 

1.    Tc  stlxnubtc  an  Inalituiion  toward  funher  growth  and  development    In  thiS  i?tim«i|ailon 
the  Committee  visit  Is  Important  in  ^iree  ways.  • 

-     a    The  pending  arrival  of  a  compet^t  Examining  Committee  should  motivate 
crUlcal  seU-analysIs,  stimulate;alerttesf,  and  heighten  profcssion4l  tone 
o      throughout'  the  staff.  \  '  ^ 

b.  The  raising  of  questions  and  exchange  of  information  and  viewpoints  tn  inter- 
views and  conferences  with  staff  members  potentially  leaves  a  residue  of  new 
ideas,  encouragementt  and  confkd'pce. 

c     After  the  Committee  leaves,  an  opfcn- minded  school  staff  will  reassess  »ts 
work  and  consider  ippHcatlon  of  n^  ideas  which  may  result  in  material 
.  improvement  In  thejquallty  and  eff<;ctlveness  of  its  program. 

2  To  gather  «nd  verify  additional  data  through  first-hand  observation.  For  this  purpose 
Committee  members  will  observe  intan^tbles  which  may  not  be  apparent  n  wrmen  re 
pjns,  examine  records,  make  spot  checks  and  sample  tests  and  inquire  into  tnativn 
wS  my  have  been  overlooked  In  the  S>f-Evaluation.  The  dau  gathered  for  the  Ac 
crediting  Comnisslon  is  to  supplement  tisat  which  appears  in  the  Self- Evaiuat ton  Pep. r» 

Responstbllitfes  of  Chalrmeti 

1.  To  arrange  a  work  schedule  for  the  visit  and  inform  the  Examining  Committee  member*. 
ofU  In  advance.   .  .  ,  , 

2.  To  orient  the  GoiJimittee  at  its  initial  meeting  and  to  call  such  other  Commit tce'mccUnKs 
as  may  be  necessary.  \ 

3.  To  make  and  change  Committee  assignments  ,as  necessary  to  ensure  adequate  coverage 
and  to  equalize  their  work  loads. 

4.  To  be  spokesman  for  the  Committee  during  tht^^  institutional  visit. 

\ 

5.  To  assign  responsibilities  and  deadlines  for  drafting  the  Commutee  Report 

6    To  prepare  the  Examining  Committee  Repon.  prepare  a  short  summjiVy  or  recapitulanon 
of  iu  and  to  forwrnrd  the  complete  Report  with  summary  to  the  Secretary  withm  thre^ 
weeks  after  the  visit. 

7.    To  be  present  on  tequest  at  the  next  Commission  nieetlng  to  present  the  CommtTtee  Re 
porror  to  antwe^  further  questions  about  the  Institution. 
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Retpoailbilttiei  of  RxamhtngCommltttt  Membtro  " 

I    To  itudy  In  idviiice  of  th*  ^9\t,xhp  rnitructton*  to  Committee  membe«  «tx1  other  docu- 
mems  «ci)t  out  blithe  Commttfloo. 

2,   To  fWdy  th«  SeU'Hvtluktton  Rtpott  prtpirtd  by  the  school  to  be  vUittd. 

3^   To  formulate  tenttttve  quettloas  they  mtfht  ask  aptsrcptlAtt  people  oa  thelt  visit  to  the 
achooh 

4  To  prepare  their  asslfned  portions  of  the  report  of  their  vtsll  and  forward  them  to  the 
dulrmtn  by  the  time  agreed  upon. 

5  To  keep  confldeotfal  all  Information  obtttned  on  the  visit  In  both  lh«  Self-Bvaluatloo 
Report  and  the  Committee  Report.  —  , 

Responslbilitlgs  of  the  Secreury  of  the  Accrediting  Commission 


J 


To  arrange  specific  dates  for  the  visit  of  the  Examining  Committee  with  die  head  of 
.dte  I Mtitutioabslng  visited,  c 


2.   To  «frsn|t,for  housing  snd.meal»  of  the  Bxfimlning  Committee. 

*' 

3  To  make  coop^Mlm  arraagemeou  with  any  specialUed  agencies  concerned  with  a 

joint  or  reciprocal  evalutUoo.  | 

4  To  select  and  announce  dse  Bxtf mining  CommlKee  undsr  policies  and  procedures  ap> 
prov«d%theAccredmogCommli*lon.  ' 

To  send  apts^prlate  laatructtotts  and  background  documenta  to  Committee  members. 

6    To  receive  the  inotltutton  •  Self  Bvmluatloa  Repotta  4od  distribute  them  to  die  Com- 
mittee raeiabcrs,  — ^  ^  . 

7,   To  receive  expense  sccount*  of  the  Committee  sad  to  reimburse  them. 

«    To  receive  the  Committee  Rq)ort  from  die  chairman,  reproduce  it/*i|jl  distribute  copies 
to  die  Accre$liUfig  Commlssloni  and  to  die  Examining  Committee. 

9    To  notify  tfje  aWjoo!  of  die  action  taken  by  dje  Accrediting  Commission,  to  include  con- 
structlve  s^d  stifle  suggestions  and  findings. 

Teamwork 

The  Examining  Committee  should  plan  to  work  at  <  teara  under  the  direction  of  dia  chairman. 
Bach  member  of  the  team  Is  selected  wldi  regard'for  die  epeclalUed  contribution  he  can  make 
to  It  It  follows  d«t  assignments  of  Committee  members  wUl  dUfer  somewhat.  However,  each 
member  will  need  to  take  advantage  of  die  obnervatiooi  made  and  die  leads  developed  by  his 
teammatea.  Conversely^  each  will  «hare  information  m  need«d  to  develop  a  unified  picture 
of  die  school  being  visited.  r    .  r 

Committee  metjibew  awl  chairmen  serve  as  retpcnslUe  agents  of  die  Accrediting  Commlsaion 
of  die  NaUonal  HonJe  Study  Council  and  work  widiln  die  framework  and  reguUuons  establtsbcd 
by  die  Commission. 
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Attttudei  *Bd  APpro*che« 

The  vliU  of  the  Bxtminlng  C<«nmlitec-«hould  be  in  edu^itlwii!  «pcrlencc  (or  both  the  suff 
belM  Yl sited  *nd  the  YlMlor»!Nihc  whole  attitude  needi  to  be  one  of  niututl  confidence  and 
cSttce^^^^  Se  problem,  of  the  school.  The  vl.U  t.  not  at»  Investigation  even  though  many 
fawu^f     $chioV$  operation  aro  careftjlly  examlneaTKo  asaumptioa  of  weakne«  or  un^ 
*,wonhlnes8  la  mtde.  ^  '  \  . 

The  primary  relationship  might  be  characterized  aa  one  of  "thlniciDg  together  E=th  'Acal 
Ifciff  and  Jtsltors  are  IntereaTcd  In  developing  better  solutlona  to  thetr  problems.  Visitors 

(oitcad  of  ih^forest* 

From  the  experience  in  their  own  achoola  and  from  vlilta  tom^erschools.  vlaltoraVn  raise 
Stoni  tod?  to  cltcu  information  and  to  ailmulate  thlnklni^.  Committeemen  may  find  tt  use- 
IT  Xm^ll^^^n  ^  questions  designed  to  get  at  the  hean  of  the  m.t^^^^  Tco'rZZ- 

oiher  points  of  view.  They  ;nuf t  not  expect  to  find  all  schools  9Perat\n|f  alike.  A  committee 
man  a  own  bias  should  not  be  Imposed  on  the  School  he  visits. 

Committeemen  are  expected  not  to  ask  fOr  a  ri^ctUion  of  the  Information  presented  In  the 
^^^^^SXck  they  are  presVed  to  be  famnur.  Howeven  thj  may 
?"Uorfurmeraau^^^  an  mterpreutlon  of  them,  Personal  examfnatlon  of  a  sample  of  rc 
c^rdB!i^^^iic  sampling  sttSleS  to  verily  poii|ts  in  the  report,  and  spot  checks  are  in 
order. 


iniof^r  aa  oosalble  some  members  of  the  Examining  Committee  should  confer  wiib  i  vrry 
stl?f  memlS^  fi^^  4^^^^  of Teaponiiblllty  aboveithe  purely  routine  level.  The  va  ue  of 
U^oroS^  co^^^^  in  Individual  or  smill  group  basis,  cannol  be  overesilmated 

?«««nf  or^^^^^  mvolvcd  in  the  Institutional  ae^f-aiudy  have  built  up  expccuilons  If  they 
.ri^icSforL       CoS^      bTlack  of  attention  *nd  thoroughness.  Is  missing  an  opportunitv 

*o  r^arfllem  fo?r!J^rk  '^^^fTTin"^ 
^i^Tamrun  should  take  pains  to  see  that  all  who  have  been  previously  involved  aR.  in- 
cluded in  the  interviews,  however  shon  some  may  have,  to  be. 

Summary  of  Suggestions:  An  Approach  to  Evaluation  

The  following  lummary  of  tuggcs»»c;.9  for  the  gxsminmg  Committee  members  may  be  hclp- 
Sp^rex^aSgTnd  stud^ng  the  printed  exhibit  materials  and  aelf  - evaluation  data  took 
foe  .  . 


a. 

the  positive  In  f\ilflllment  c 

)i  suted  objectives. 

b. 

leaching  techniques, 

c. 

up*to*dateness  of  textit 

d. 

comprehensiveness  of  course  coverage* 

e. 

evidence  of, good,  sound  educational  planning  bas 
research,  ♦ 

f. 

achieving  of  good  results, 

/ 
/ 

/ 

g- 

evidence  of  progress. 

h.  . 

professionalism  of  staff, 

A3  ■ 
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1^     eiSucKtioatUy  sound  tod  bualoesslllcJenroUfflent  procedure*, 

J.  *  d/ectlvt  atudent  icrvlcea* 

k,     AdmlnUtrttivt  taiclency;  orderly  gpi  iyitcmttlc  proctdura*. 

U     prActlctUndtbUQd  record  keeplnfmtthoda, 

m.    IndlvidualUfd  lutivcUoa, 

n^    tdaquACf  tt  phyalcal  pltot  tod  equtpmtnt, 

«ftd  oth«r  fuch  quflltlM  u  «rt  axpniad  of  cn  cccr«jUed  achool.  Then  tro  pblnts  Ukta  itom 
Deci«ttt3.VS&5dari3&r  Acc>editod^ome5tudyschooli. 

How  to  cot  tfac  IntormiUon; 

«.     use  [document  3. !. !  to  be  lure  of  comprcheoilve  coTcnse  of  main  point*. 

b.     verify  wh«i  you've  rctd  cod  btve  been  told  by  qucittoalnf  people,  tnyone  —  kindly 
tnd  to  the  point.*  AU  heve  been  told  why  we're  here  end  they're  fUd  to  cooperate. 
Aftk  to  aee  exhlWU,  text*,  eximi./ipccUl  htadllnj  br  flic*  •bowing  icqieptancc 
tnd  rejection  of  cnroUnieat  tppJlcillon*.  dlienroUment  of  ttudcntt  for  non-qu*ll- 
flcttlon  with  fair  reA;nd  policy  applied,  coimadlog  of  students  and  aervlcei  to 
•njdcnta  aa  requeijtod  or  required,  coonadinf  metboda,  form**  revlalon  daien. 
iUUatlcat  and  anyminf  elae  you  need  to  know  lo  give  a  profesaioqal,  evaJuallvc. 
and  helpful  appraUal  of  tbeie  achopla.  In  ahort.  get  aU  the  Infotmallon  you  need 
to  write  a  complete  report.  You  may  open  incoming  and  outgoing  student  cxaml- 
natlOQ  and  lervlce  requeata  to  check  Actual  grading  and  aerylcea.  All  atudcnl 
corretpondencc/llet,  a tudenl  grading  and  topoynlcatdaabould  be  available  for  * 
Inspectlonk  ^  ,  o 

Confidential  Information  ,      f  -  /'^ 

AH  dau.  observations,  c6nvenatlom>,  findings  end  report*  fclace^lwA  to  the  Sclf-Eralu-  / 
atton  and  the  Committee  vlaltarc  to  be  kept  confidential.  Cocimlttee  members  are  oar- 
ticu  arly  cautioned  that  (I)  personal  obaerratlooa,  (2)  committee  dlscuaaiont,  (3)  Ae  SeU- 
Evaluation  Report,  and  (4)  the  Committee^  Report  are  highly  confidential  and  prtvtlegiSr" 
tJommonrcetlona.  Infonnatioo  siiouja  not  t»  divulged  from  any  of  theaejaburceii  Llkc« 
wla*  materials  ahould  not  be  Zeft  where  they  may  be  reed  by  othejrtf,  " 

Committee  members  must  remember  that  only  Ae  Accrediting  Commission  makes  the  dc- 
clalon  tboui  accredlutlon.  No  Committeeman  la  entlUed  to  cxpresa  an  opinion  as  to  the 
Commission's  probably  action, 

Sameace  of  Activities  During  the  Vlalt 

Upon  arrival  In  the  location  of  the  achool  being  evaluated,  the  Committee  member*  meet 
with  the  chairman  la  executive  aesston  for  orienution.  The  group  dlfcuates  Ae  Sdf-Bvalu- 
ation  Report  and  agreea  upon  a  pUn  of  visitation.  During  .tfiia  seaaSon  the  Comn^tttee  dc — 
veiopa  It*  cohealon  and  aome  undaratanding  of  common  norm*. 

*  o 
Upon  Arrival  at  the  achool  dje  Coihmlttee  uaually  meet*  with  die  head  of  Ae  achool  and  auch 
othm  In  hla  admlnlstratlye  staff  aa  he  may  select,  A  major  purpose  of  dila  meeting  la  to 
provide  for  mutual  acqualnttnce  and  agree  upon  a  achedulo  tnd  plan  of  procedure. 
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Do^meat  6. 1  • 


Committe*  metnbert  my  mate  tbcic  vtiiW     the  ch*lnn*n  t  Judttncni  may  dictate 
•infly.  1(1  iMlrt»  or  tt  a  froup  •*  dependtof  upon  their  experience  and  the  tize  and  com 
plextty  of  the  tnatituiion.  Much  ot  their  intervlewinf  witt  be  with  Individuals.  Ai  times, 
etpecully  m  larger  mstirutlona^  it  may  be  wlae  to  see  amall  groups.  Committee  mem 
bera  may  want  to  work  from  an  outline*  take  ceoerous  notea,  and  assemble  fitrthet  infu4 
matlofi  as  alda  In  preparlof  their  repoxr later.  / 

The  chairman  may  wish  to  arotnge  a't  least  one  Committee  meeting  at  or  after  the  hai/ 
way  point  to  permit  consolidating  notes*  sssessment  of  progress,  and  change  of  plans  m 
may  seem  desirable.  Late  afternoons  and  evenings  are  good  times  fot  Cgmmatcc  meet 
iegf. 

After 4he  tntervlcwing  is  finished*  the  Committee  will  want  to  meet  »n  executive  iie9s»un 
to  consolldste  notes*  discuss  their  observations*  and  agree  upon  theic  findings.  Thc> 
will  want  10  Indicate  major  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  develop  major  rcc^mmcnda 
tions  cn  y\lch  the  Committee  as  a  whole  agrees.  A  time  schedule  for  sendmg  ^heu  rc 
porta  to  the  Chairman  will  also  be  agreed  upon. 

The  final  stage  in  the  Committee  a  vivlt  ts  a  brief  conference  between  die  chaaman  atid 
ike  head  of  the  Institution.  This  is  essentially  a  brief  "thank  you '  meeting    The  chaii 
man  may  indlcatt  to  w^t  extent  the  Committee  had  time  to  covei  all  phases  of  then 
ptsn  and  ask  for  any  further  Information  that  the  Committee  should  have.  Af  thts  nicct 
lag  almost  invartably  takes  place  before  the  Committee  as  a  whole  and  its  membei^  in 
dlvidually  have  had  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  their  visit*  the  chairman  ftAl  not  be  ,n 
position  to  discuss  findings  except'to  clarify  cenain  points  of  data.  RecommcndaLiOns. 
If  any,  will  sppear  in  the  Bxamtntng  Committee  Report.  As  Judgment  In  regard  r  ■  a*, 
credltattop  is  todg^  m  the  Accrediting  Commission,  the  chairmari  is. not  authuiiXcd  ic 
say  anything  implying  an  acceptance  qr  rejection  of  the  school  by  the  Commission  At 
this  meeting  the  chairman  may  invite  comments  from  the  school  management.  Cum 
mittee  members  may  accompany  the  chairman  on  thia  last  visit  »f  he  thinks  appi  jpii^i^ 

The  Committee  Re^n         ^  ^ 

The  Committee  Examining /Visit  and  Report  serves  three  purposes. 

1.  It  enables  the  Accrediting  Commission  to  undersund  and  evaluate  ihc  ^nsut^iwn 
seeking  accreditation. 

2.  It  helps  the  institution  to  see  Itself  through  the  eyes  of  experienced,  interested. 
•  yet  detached  colleagues  during  the  examination  vlatt.  o 

3.  ft  provides  a  permanent  record  and  base  line  against  which  future  evaluations  af 
the  Institution  can  be  reflected. 

Every  Committee  Report  Should  Be: 

1.  Objective.  The  Examining 0>mmiiice  s  first  t4sk  is  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
the  Instttuilon  Is  eccomplishing  its  sUtcd  objectives.  Personal  philosophies  of  cdu 
cation,  pre-conceived  notions  of  the  teachability  of  a  field,  and  organization  and 
adminlstrstlve  preferences  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  cither  the  judg 

^  Iticni  or  the  writing. 

2.  Accurate  and  Consistent.    The  Report  should  be  a  factual  sutement  of  findings 
of  conditions     ot  tne  situation  as  otjserved.  Unverified  opinions  and  infonnauori 
should  be  omitted.  The  Report  shouM  be  internally  consistent.  Discrepancies  and 
snd  inaccurate  sUtements  r«iuce  the  institution  s  confidence  in  the  Commiltcc's 
work.  The  Report  should  conuli\  no  presumptive  evld^ce  or  unsupporttsd  gcner 
allxations.  ,  •  , 
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-  Bvenr  •uttmrat  ihoMld  Jw  unmliuJttbfy  de«r  aod  ustmbisuoui  both  to  the  eom- 

school  la  to  t$kt  tcHon  upon  recommnuUtioni. 

?*^f°^?^«  Th«  chtlntwn  muat  aae  that  the  tottl  Report  covert  all  the  maior  Qh....«  nf  th- 
Tnajnunoa  wth  «ppjt>pr!.te  .ttcnrtoa  to  each,  ni^tw  6f "aJh  p5Ifl^1^f°S,?S-a 
ictlvitle*  will  tfford  constructtve  crtUcUm  ofboth  the  P*m  and  thcXu,  V 

S  PoMtroctive  apldt'  Itt  cocmbuttof  to  the  primary  ©bjecttvea  of  accredluilon,  the  Com- 
fSS^I^r^S "^^'^  aympaihetlcaJly,  m«at  ottl^e  to  Sain 

a  mwilng  of  the  mlndj^^  th  the  miMfemenf"5nE5  iRatltwton,  tnd  prepare  a  report  Uwt 

JSSi  .u^«^?'      •"^^"LJ?"^  weakn^aaqi  that  are  apparent  cm  be  parSSTCd 

^  SSS^J^^^"®  °f„J^«^  on  J«rh  Ate  set  up,  ordtqarUy  aereral  page*  will  be  required. 
S^.^^aP^^"^'^  iMflcani  Item  on  the  oilde  to Self^^luation  iVi^ 
deuu  to^e  useful  to  the  acfaool  and  Commlaaion,  and  (3>  be  auliicieatlv  conJgMgd  ro-tnirf 

5,"e^riS?"rH°'r?"*l""-  i^tneednot/followTe  ouUlne?^^ 

Uie  Guide    U  ahould  not  repett  Uimeceaaarf  ly  Information  cootalOed  in  the  Self  •Ew1ui«gS 
Report,  except  aa  auch  data  may  be  needed  fir  documentttlon  and  niua^atir' 
7    Acceaalble.    Any  report  running  longer  than  6  pa^a  ptobaWy  ahould  be  Indexed. 

n    Sabmlttrt  on  time.  Two  iyp<hrrlttcn  coplea  of  the  Committee  Report  ahould  be  in  the 
oinceoitfte  Commtaaton  within  three  week*  after  the  vlalt. 

Method  of  Preparation 

fmmcdtately  at  the  end  of  the  vlaltand  before  Icavlng.thc  city,  the  committee  will  reach  drrilL 
mSn  w.n'S:.?^*"^*T^^  esubllah  the  position  u  wanta  to  uK  onu^m^or^^^ 
ter  oTi/JI  J^fSSf  I'  Pfi?  °'  the  Regort^to  be  written  ir/  Committee  membeVa.  B^ph  mem 
.i^n  tSf*,''^"^'"^''  ^^^^i  h»«  '"^"on  to  the  chairman  by  the  UmcaS 

upom  with  a  urbon  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Accrediting  (jommiMlon,  NHSC  IrS^/ 

Semb^«  S'if  r  If  f*"       ^  J*"*^^"^      '''''     atlll  ffeihly 7n  m  S3  Commltt^" 
members  ahould  atrtve  to  prepare  their  a^ctlona  Immediately. 

In^i''ifl^"^!i"^.'"'''  eliminate  dopIlc/tlo!ii  Integrate  the  parts,  and  prcparo  the 
final  ^E2£i;  ^  The  chal nnan  has  final  responslblKtV  for  ^tontcnt.  Examining  Commu^Te  men 
bera  are  not  free  to  release  any  Information  from  tfitLRegort  i^lch  Is  coriKTl. 

Mm^Vv^^TvlSi"/!?!?^^^^^  t  ^'^"^  •u'nmary  of  the  Report  of  one  page.  One  effective 
Jill  S^H2«  f  ould  not  contain  any  rccomtoendationa  regardfng  accreditation  to  the  Commis- 

.cled  upon  a,e  ReEort,  unl?«,CthcCommI..lon  ,,k.       iomi^rAiVlX^Zf".  ^ 
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Docuxnent  6. 1 


^TiUi2co;Aen<ajmrnoilni$uiL&aiGhiMi^  ThU  can  be  «  lelUr  or  » 
mtinoln^rtgr«ph  I.2.3,ctc..f0Tm.  moxVtb^nng^.  Doc^mM 
3. 1. 1  tt  tpproprltto      tppUctUe  wd  ttUch  ycur  writt«rcoi!»n^^  ^ 
wrlUng  your  report  UfwtutlaDdupecUlc.  n<Rccner*l.  Ss«Uoat  *ny  mtojii 

♦Wiu'*  lt«xa»,  too.  Tb«««  »ertc  ts  cncourtgcinect.  t«  ta  iocenuve  mm  « 
rewartlfordcdlc»todeff<irt.  Too,  b«  cooitnzctire  In  wy  crlUcUM.  In 
ccaraea  wch  at  hUlory,  phyalct,  ticctronici  whore  profrei*  chwRt 
.re  marked,  eten  on  t  day-to^y  basU.  fomt  daUng  of  «aterUJ  U  retdlly 
apparent  ao  that  hero  rcaaonaWe  up-tOHlateno»a  it  the  norm,  rather  than 
copyright. 


Tleferencca;  ,  ^ 

Tot  addlttooal  detailed  fttldance  u*e  the  AccredltinrCommIfalc«»a  Ejomlnera 
laitructlon*  for  Exwilner.,  Document  1. 1.  and  3.  X  the  obJecUve.^and 
atasdarda. 

Plcaie  ra/pect  tha  confidential  nature  of  tWa  rer>-  Important  work  to  whJch 
yott  will  gltt  ao  much  of  your  tlma  and  experience. 


&md  orltJnal  copy  of  you/report  to  tht;  Chairman  of  your  E^talnf  ITeam. 
sSd  cm  (or  whenever  po.rible,  15  duplicated  cople.)  to  the 

E>xcuU^S^ret^^^  Accrediting  Comml.it<^K*ttonal  Home  Study  CouncU. 
160X  -  18th  Street,  N.W„  Waihlngtoo.  D.C.  ^00^ 
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*  »  .  ** 

^C«EajrhNO  COSCMLSSION 

'    '  HOW  THE  ACCREdmWG  COMJ^ffTlf&fpnmc 

COiSIDBRS,  AW1» ACTS  UPON  APPUCATIQN~' 

M  EacS  metnbet  of  tftt  AccredlUri^  Comml«lo(^  xce*ltc^  a  ni«  i*!,tch  !5Clod<^. 
*.  Copy  of  d>e  ^p^Hcitioo  *  '  .  •  * 

I?.  ScU-feviluaiJoB  Rqpott  '  ^ 

c.  'Exawi^ingCommi&te  Report:  indmdual  miwriry  t^n* 
<!•   Subject  SpccUlltrRcport*  •     '  - 

Summiiy  of  nationwide  survey  of  fe^rU,  ,titt  iad  local  4«wcK# 


Summary  of  coftfJlcu  anfl^roblcula  ttUUvt  to  tht  acbprf 


record  ^.^r fte  Ex.mtaTB7<S^i^X.  p^^^^^  or  .Iter  fte  r^n  for  theofflcal 


of  every  appllcatloo  and  Report, 


>  eoa«re  conqjJete  awJ^oroogfi  cdwidcraimn 


receive.  fcoO.  fte  orlgtwl^^SS  IJS^m^*^^^  "^"l Comm.s.mn 

i«tot  .ctlc  the  Comml..lt5^rw  w«prUw  ^  Committee  .  n«Jln|.  oa  «bem.  and  wJce, 

The-Con.ml.ileo  uke.  ece  of  ,he  tn»^.„  ^  „^ 

>•    Toieeredltthetppiicint.  One  orraoretrmlincrtons  nuybe.dded: 

^-   -T°  '=«""»'e  'B  lecredlted  ln..imnoo  qq  the.cer«il.>rf  ii» 
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b,  P/ofWt»x«portt,  MdAalBlorail  re-Hal*^  ^^'^^^^ 

tnitttaQcm  oiy  y^jttcniuj^tbft  Cxwnialm  C<awaU««t  irUtt  or  otfcet  •rtluitfca 
mUts  M  WkSexf  ItwU  md^^  haiM  $oo6k  »ft*r  lU 

most  be  mi  tmSuz^  U»  K^feool  iwv,ro»ppl3^^^         »  tt«  cts«. 

Cottndttt«i«aM»  »ttc3x  ta  malmti«U  rtftiMd  by  m  school. 

yffej^tj^  lift.  Wtwtttooriqttims  -  ^ 

l>rofrM*  r«potU  »t*cwtef  ow^^ 

tMyoCtb^ConuaUtloQ*  not  to  tb«  tirttew  wr^io  »fiy  iflttxU^ 
CoeimiU«t«        V  »  . 

euttco  lit  laWWcaib  tiai  touted  ^ 

tueb  informttott  tsay  bo  b#tfrfttl.  fiimiUtly  tb»  Cocunlttloo  tt*y  tcformtuoo 
CO  th«  optmioM  ot  111  »<>cr«dUod  «iio<d  res^^ 

^  ohwc«*rtttlai  »iy  U>  Ttpnlod  u  <»mp«u*aa«  f«  DoorcwtUi  and  ocrmttblb 
»d»olii.  ^  ^ 


'5015 


^4 


\   ■ , 

■y 


fewest  «adtUw?4««a^«t«fUJ*i^  , 

\    ^.    ' . '  ♦ ' 


V 
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fioptb In Docujncnl  f  \  \,  Coramlsaltft  Procedure  for  School  Rc^onto  to  Ftctuml 
findings  in  Chiirmaff*»  Rti^rt  and  for  ApptiJ  of  Cocpmlnlan  P»cUt(iii.  wlB  b« 
^  chiqrv^d  Uic  ftctual  co«t  of  iiny  trftnicrlpt  lervioot  of  tho  cppitl  procoedingc  ythXdx, 
th«  tchool  i^y  eltct  to  h«vt.  « 

Etch  Accr»dlt«<i  jchool  mu  p«y  «n  «nA.i»l  AccrcdIUUon  Ftt  btMd  on  tho  toUl  tnniud 
each^coUtctloRs  from  home  tUtdyi^enronnMnts  rtcolvod  by  the  school  during  tha  pre 
ceding  cftlendir  yeta.  ThU  ennual^fei*  U  itparsti  from  tnd  in  tddition  to  tho  cnpual 
duee  for  m«iabf  rshlp  in  the  N«tlon«i  iiocne  Study  CoundU  thle  fee  le  to.jeeltt  in  meeting 
the  txpeniee  of  accrodiUCon.eucH  n  the  cost  cf  publinhine  end  dUeemlnetlnff  liets 
of  ftcxredlttd  schpole  end  othex  Inforoietioniu  materi«la»  special  etudJoa^  Cocimlielcn 
exptneoe  end  office  .overhead. 

4 

Tha  Ac<70ditat2on  Fee  schedula  la:  '  '  • 

Total  Caah  CoPectlona  Annual  fw 


under 

$100 

between 

$50,000 

and 

$1^9.989 

$200 

between 

$200,090 

and 

$49^.919 

$300 

bertween 

1500,000 

'end 

$999,999 

$400 

betwean 

$1,000,000 

and 

$1,499,VI9 

$S00 

between 

II,  W  .000 

and' 

$1,999 ;999 

MO?, 

ihove 

$2.)XK)«P00 

$1,000 

% 

The  naOMi  of  anc^  •A.^vr«^led  achooS  wid  tha  ttama  of  eadi  of  ita  a^sratel;  advartiaod 
dlvialona  or  couraea  muat  tpp»§i  alphebotically  in  the  Accrediting  Cominlaelon'ellat 
of  aearodited  ecboola  xOirr ctcry  i .  The  Annual  Accreditation  Fee  oovera  tha  Hating  of 
ona  name.  A  fee  of  one  half  of  the  achool  a  Annual  Accreditation  Fea  will  be  chirged 
for  each  eddltionalnecqe  liat^. 
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OoctUMnt  9.1 


annum;,  report 

to  th« 

ACCREOmNQ  COMMIS^tON 
oftht 

NATIONAL  HOME  STUDY  COUNCIL 


School  Ntm« 


Rtpozt  For  Parlod  Beginning  ^  «nd  Ending 


Tht  AnnuAl  K«port  to  tht  Accrtdltlng  Commliiloti  covtrt  tht  nchoort  Activitlii  for  U«  moflt 
r*c«nt  etltndtr  yttv  (Jtnuary  I  -  Dectsober  31).  AU  tohooU  must  lubmlt  thli  lUport  to  th« 
Acortdltlnf  CocmUtlon  «tch  year.  This  lUport  li  «cco»panl«ii  by  tuppUiA^^  rtport 
form*,  qoiftlonntlrts  and  other  raquirenienti  which  muat  b«  cbnipl«ttd  and  attached  to  thla 
Annual  Rtport  for  tubmlfolofi  to  the  Accrediting  Coounleaion*  All  data  and  information  arc 
hald  in  cocifidtnca  by  th«  Comnf  aaibn.  Addition  pagca  ahould  ba  attacntd  to  thla  Rtport 
fbrm  at  ntctacary . 

!♦  Courat  Data 

1.  Total  number  courata  offartd   ^ 

2.  Mott  popular  coarae  (titlo)  »  '  


3.  Kuaber  of  aeudtnta  in  nwat  popular  courao 


4.  Titloa  of  now  couraoaf  adda'd^durlng  pavt  ytar 


0*  Titlaa  of  Qourata  droppad  during  past  yeer 


TiUaa  of  courat  a  receiving  major  revlaiona  during  pAat  ytar  (daaor^bt  txtent) 


^Aocraditing  Commiaaion  policy  rtquirea  that  btfort  a  aohool  btflnt  enrolling  etudtnta  in  a 
new  oouraa.  it  mutt  bt  aubmitttd  to  the  Cbmmi^alcn  for  rtvltw  by  aubjact -matter  . apt dalitta. 
Two  atpartte  rtvltwa  art  conducted,  and  th  Commiaaion  than  acta  on  tht  rtporta  rtotlvtd. 
All  courata  of  aoortdited  aohoola  mutt  bt  approvtd.  If  a  naw  oouraa  haa  been  added  during 
tht  paA  ytar  and  haa  not  bteh  approYtd »  plaaae  advlat  ualng  thla  Report* 
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B.  'BnroUwcnt  Ditt 

r.  ToUtMtiv*ftudtcttthU(Ule 
t,  H«w  snnlliMnt*  in  pftiC  ycir 
Mil  gndMiAm  in  put  yiiT'  _ 


10.  HoB-?t*rt  rttt*  .  ^  

n.  compuiioa   ;  ,  _% 

•ThtM  Hmu  should  rt fi«ct  th«  «T«rtft  p«7c«ntAKf  ral«8  of  lU  ooi^Mf  offtrtd.  PlMte  r«f«r 
to  Doevmmt  4.M.  for  th«  Accr«(Uti2i( C<»nmU«ion  InitnicUsn*  rtgtrdinir  th«M  lt«mt. 

in«  Adainlitrttiv  and  Ortftnixttlontl  DaU 

11,  Ctmngtt  to  ownttMp  during  p*it  yw* 


14*  CbanfM  In  mIm  md  markttlnf  poUde*  dxurlnf  ptat  x«iur , 


1? 

19.  ChAnft*  in  oouTM  tuition  rcte**,  ttiitlon  ptymtnt  ind  collection,  tnd  nwthodi  of 
txtUlon  flntnctog  durinf  pwt   [  1_  L« 


*Llat  oM  Old  n«w  ttdtlon  r«lcc  for  tach  cootm  undtrgolnff  t  tuition  eh«ng9  Ust  y«ar. 

II.  Oumffet  of  tddm •  »  dunfw  iif  ths  phy«ictl  pUnt»  or  ntw  tnlnint  tittt  or 
l>ulldin|»  tddtd  during  pait  ywe  I  


n>lMM  ittAch  t  Hat  of  cMf  r  adminUtratiY*  oilic«ra  «nd  ftumtty  p«r«onntli  (UK  with  titlst 
«uuh  offlctra  m  txtcutivQ  httd  of  th«  Mhool  «nd  th«  chltf  p«r«ons  la  chtrg«  of  vducation  and 
Instruction*  rmirch,  tdv«rtlfing»  filt«»  tuition  collection,  etc.).  PltaM  uttrlck*  p«rioni 
now  h  thtlr  petition*  during  ptat  yatr . 


The  dit«  submitted  herewith  are  eeriifled  correct 
to  the  t:«at  of  my  knowledge  imd  belief. 


Signature  of  Officer  Making  Report 


Title 
Date 
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In  a  class  by  himself 


Rvprinttd  from  INDUSTRY  WEEK  S«ptfmb*r  2t.  1970 


A  T  i  O  M  A  L     HOME     STUDY     C  0  U  ,  N  C.i  L 

* 

1601  -  18th  Street,  N.  W.       WASHINGTON,  O.  C.  20009 
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In  a  class  by  himself 

Correspondence  courses  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  as  aids 
for  climbing  management  ladders.  They  can  pay  off,  too-^f  the 
climber  picks  the  right  school,  and  he  really  wants  to  climb. 


-LEARN  EXECUTIVE  SKILlS.  Jwt  by  completing 
our  fix  week  manaf  emenl  counc,  you  can  qualify 
for  top  level  posilSoni  commanding  ^urtins  caltrfes 
of  $20,000  and  up.  Nerd  &  ;SJIch  Correipoiidence 
Schboir  \ 

]^!dIcuIou>?  Certainly.  But  similar ^adyertlsemenu 
litre  *  •lead/  firvam  uf  vrouid-be  extcujtlves  search 
ini  for  the  key  to  luccess.  Mtny  blindly  p«y 
for  such  courses,  only  to  find  they've  boufht  tome- 
thing  which  cou!dn*t  possibly  help,  them  advitnce 
profcssionslly.  ' 

Maybe  ihtix  original  package  of  course  materials 
will  include  &  gAilited-in-advance  diploma  —  not 
exacU>  the  kind  that  impresses  emplojrers,  if  any 
diplcnu  does.  Or  maybe  the/II  dlscovei^  that  their 
final  coquet  with  Uie  "schoor  tm  UiCi  mailing  of 
the  tuition  check.        ^  -.^^  i 

"Unfortunately,  <ven  though  m^y  he  few 
In  number,  the  f^by-ntght  schools  ^cm  to  get  «  . 
great  deal  df  publicity/'  says  William^.'  Donovan, 
dlrcctor-markeUng  services^  IndustrliU  ^  Training 
Div^  IntemaUonal.  Correspondence  Schools  (ICS), 
SCTinloii,  Pa.  | 

vn\tn  aa  unethical  school  attracta  publicity,  a 
shadow  is  ca^  over  all  correspondence  schools, 
an  educational  medium  wtUi  an  esUnrated  |5  million 
students  each  year  in  ti\q  U.  alcsCi 


Nubody  iaK)ws  how  many  fly-^by^nlght  schools 
there  are,  but  th^re*s  UtUe  doubt  that  the  good 
schools  are  serving  the  majority  of  the  5  million 
correspondence  students. 

Probably  more  damaging  than  the  con  man  ^ho 
sells  bogus  courses  or  the  instant'dlploma  out 
fits  are  the  correspondence  sc)iiocls  which  fall  some- 
.  where  between  these  frauds  and  the  good  schools. 

■» 

A  dlMnchantlng  •xp«r5«nct 

Unlike  the  frauds,  these  schools  serve  the  student 
welt  enough  to  make  htm  think  he^  getUng  a 
typical  course,  though  not  weil  enough  foe  him 
to  meet  his  obJecUves,  When  he  finishes  the 
course,  it's  likely  hell  be  dlsAichanted  with  cor 
respondetice  schools  In  general.  Not  only  have  they 
lalcen  his  money,  they've  made,  him  work  nonpro* 
ducUvely. 

Grading  is  a  primary  area  in  which  these,  schools 
fail  short,  Mr.  Donovan  says.  In  mathematics,  for 
instance,  instructors  at  reputable  schools  will  grade 
a  problem  thoroughly^  while  those  at  other  schools- 
may  grade  only  the  answer. 

"We've  had  people  who  have  submitted  lessotu 
to  some  of  thesa  other  schools,"  Mr.  Donovan  says. 
•The/vc  made  mistakes  In  the  method,  but  put 
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Alexander  Hamilton  Institute's  tests  come  m 
Ijocklet  form,  inside  this  one  is  a  ono'page  gen- 
eral statentent  of  the  problem,  thr^, pages  of 
financial  statements,  and  two  pages  with  testing 
Instructions  and  five  questions.  Below  the  book' 
let  is  a  portion  of  a  solution  actually  submitted 
by  a  student,,  along  with  the  grader's  comments. 


1% 


"<»f If WVf 


-Jfts"       — ......^ 
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down  the- rijht  answer,  and  the  papers  have  been 
graded  •correct.* " 

Not«io«good  schools  employ  other  tcstlnj  short* 
cuts,  he  ttys*  "The  questions  may  be  superficial 
Some  of  ihem  *re  jraded  by  computers.  We're  not 
opposed  to  t*at  per  sc,  but  we  pride  ourselves 
oh  th»  fact  that  our  Instructors  da  spend  a  great 
deal  of  tfme  with  each  individual  assignment. 

•They  not.  only  gtade  the  assignment  for  correct 
methods  a»d  answers,  but.  If  there  are  misukes 
In  English  or  suggestions  that  thfjr  want  to  pass 
along,  they  add  that  information  as  welL" 

In  the  mld-l920s,  officials  of  schools  providing 
this  type  of  service  realized  that  many  were  tak- 
ing shortcuu.  So  they  formed  the  National  Home 
SlvOy  Council  (NHSC)  In  1926—36  years  after 
the  founding  of  ICS.  the  oldest  school  in  the  coun* 

In  1955  the.  NHSC  set  up  an  Independent  ac- 
crediting commission*  and  four  years  later,  the 
commission  was  approved  by  the  U,  S.  Office  of 
Education  as  an  accrediting  agency. 

Both  the  educational  and  businesi  sUndards  of 
schools  seeking  accrediutlon  are  studied  by  the 
commission,  says  Rc^rt  Taylor.  adminlstraUve 
assistant^  NHSC,  Washington. 

"Wt  require  that  their  educational  materials  be 
up-tOKlate  and  that  they  teach  whatever  the  Khool 
'  sutes  as  its  objectives."  he  says.  "For  example, 
there  are  positions  for  which  a  school  might  $*y, 
•Well  teach  you  to  be  this  kind  of  manager/  If 
we  send  the  coursd  material  to  %  specialist  In  the 
field  arid  he  says  tt^i  U.yw  uke  thls-course  you 
cannot  learn  to  be  that  kind  of  manager,  we  would 
not  accredit  the  scliool." 


"I  think  we  more  than 
compensate  for  the 
lack  of  a  teacher.'^ 


iUund  fln«nc«»  a  imitt 

On  the  business  side,  a  Khoo!  mujt  demonstrate 
ethics  in  advertising,  reasonable  tullloa  policies, 
and  sound-enough  finances  to  be  "In  business  long 
enough  to  serve  the  studentsi**  ' 

Mr.  Taylor  suggesU  that  a  prospective  student 
chwcck  a  Khool's  advertising  for  the  NHSC  ml. 
but  he  polnta  out  "there  are  some  schools  that  arc 
not  accredited  that  ar»  probably  good."  Among 
them  Is  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  New 
York,  a  respected  managetvtraining  ap^UlUt.  An- 
other whicli  undoubtedly  will  fall  Into  thU  category' ' 
is  the  AMA  Exienslofl  Institute,  Just  launched  by 
the.Amcfican  Mfir^agemcnt  A*sn,  New  York. 

There  are  137  NHSC  accredited  achools,  U  of 
which  teach  ma»iagement^couri<«.  plus,a-number 
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NHSC  accrediting  standards 

ACCREOmNG  STANDARDS  of  tht  National  Home 
Study  Council  (NHSC)  require  that  a  correspon- 
dence school: 

'  State  its  educational  objectives  clearly. .  , 
Offer  sufficiently  comprthenslve,  accurate,  up. 
to«date,   educationally  sound  Instructional 
jnaterfals  and  methods  to  mett'the  announced 
objectives. 

•  Provide  adequate  examination  services,  en- 
coOragemeQk  to  students,  and  jittention  to 
ipdNfduaPdifferences. 
Have  a  qualified  faculty. 
Enroll  only  students  who  c^n  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  tho  instruction. 
Maintain  adequate  student  services. 

Show  satisfactory  student  progress  and  sue* 
cess. 

I  Be  honest  In  its  advertisinf  and  pronwtional 
mattrfals. 

>  Carefully  select,  train,  and  supervise  its  field 
fepresent|tive$, 

>  Show  ample  financial  resources  to  carry  out 
long-term  obllfations  to  students* 
Charge  «  reasonable,  tuition. 

'  Use  reasonable  tuition  collection  methods  and 
have  a  satisfactory  refund  policy.  . 
I  Maintain  student  records  properly. 

Demonstrate  a  satisfactory  periocf  of  ethical 
operation, 

A  list  of  schools  accredited  by  the  council's 
independent  commission  may*be  obtained  from 
the  NHSC  office,  16OI  i8th  St.  NW,  Washington, 
0.  C.  20009. 


• 


of  schools  such  as  Alexander  Hamilton  which  prob- 
ably would  meet  the  sundards  it  they  sought  ao 
credlutlon.  However,  estimates  run  to  more  thto 
1,000  on  the  number  of  schools  ranging  from  slight- 
ly substandard  to  fraudulent 

Most  of  thescacxlst  because  changes  In  our  ao- 
clety  have  created  a  market  ripe  for  exploitation. 
Far  more  people  than  ever  before  are*"havlng4o 
retrain  for  a  skill,"  Mys  Mr.  Taylor, 

"It's  not  lUce  In  the  past  when  you  could  letm 
something  and  then  do  It  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Now  there  ere  rapid  technological  changes.  Many 
people  want  to  move  from  labor  to  management. 
Oftftii>'ou  have  to  learn  something  completely  new. 
You  can't  go  on  your  own  experience." 

Correspondence  schools  quite  often  zire  the  only 
answer^  because  "most  of  these  people  just  can't 
quit  and  go 'back  to  school."  Mr.  Taylor  adds.  * 
Faced  .wltH^  the  need  for  more  education.  Job  and 
family  llmiutlons,  and  a  myriad  -of  available 
courses,  how  can  a  prospective  ftudent  be  assured 
of  making  the  right  iholce? 

S«l«ctfon  EuldcUnet 

Mr.  Donovan  ajlvlses  a  prospective  student,  first  - 
of  all,  to  have  a  long  talk  with  the  school's  field 
representative  "to  find  out  what  the  course  com 
tent  Is  and  If  It  meets  his  objectives."  He  also 
recommends  "checking  to  see  to  what  extent  the 
courses  may  be  accredited  by  business  and  Indus* 
try/'  ICS.  for  Instance,  hasHbout  8,500  training 
arrangements  with  corporations. 

Students  also  should*  request  Information  about 
the  school's  graduates.  A  repuUble  Khool  will  sup-  1 
ply  names  of  some  In  the  prospect's  own  locale  so 
that  he  can  Investigate  easily. 

Tliere  are  several  easily  recognlrable  Indications 
that  a  school  may  not  be  reputable: 

•  A  sipjificant  difference  between  what's  promised/ 
In  fhe  sales  .pitch,  which  Isn't  binding,  and  In  the* 
contract,  which  Is.  / ' 

•  A  willingness  to^sell  the  course  to  anyone  who 
will  buy  It  withbut  an  InvestlgaUon  of  the  pro- 
spcctlv6 ^student's  academic  qualifications. 
VPromUeoL*-i«,*^  M*icJob  pr  salary  range  upon 
completion  of  the  course,  / 

•  Offer  of  a  sdiolarship,  which  In  many  cases 
means  only  that  the  price  quoted  Is  the  sum  of  the 
regular  price  and  the  amount  it  the  scholarship. 

•  High  pressure  methods -CYohM  better  sign  up 
now,  because  the  price  will  go  uXnextweeJs 

After  the  poor  schools  have  beerTt^ided  out,^ 
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•  m*n»|«Mni  wirM  pwpcct  itjU  hti  to  make 

Even  th«  bwlc  ipprotchei  of  dlffertnt  rtputjble 
•choolt  can  differ  iretUy. 

ICS  offert  levertl  dozen  mtnifement  courses, 
tppetlini  to  boui  the  Ubor^f  who  w«nu-  to^be  a 
frwtUne  lupmlw  and  Uw  middle  roanafer  who 
wanu  to  »It  In  the  president**  chair.  Court es  cover 
the  varioui  phases  of  research,  production,  mar- 
keUni,  arid  finance. 

On  tha  other  hand.  Alexander  Hamilton  has  Just 
one  two-year  proir«m  composed  of  24  subjecis, 
broken  down  tnto  five  categories:  f encr^l  manage- 
ment,  markcUng.  Hnance.  accounting,  and  produc- 
lion.  Student  recruftlng  Is  narrower  than  at  ICS. 

^%Ve're  shooting  essentially  for  a  fairly  high  level 
fuy»**  says  Alfred  M.  Gpodloe  Jr..  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton's marketing  director-new  projects.  He's  in 
the  $12,000  to  ^15,000  bracket,  and  quite  often  he's 
an  engineer  or  professional  man  who  >vants  to 
move  out  of  a  specialty  Into  mor*  general  man- 
agement" 


^'Most  of  th«»«  people 
{ust  can't  quit  and' 
go  back  to  school/' 


rixUf  tossont  »tmH«r 

Materials  offered  by  the  go(5d  schools  are  siml. 
lar. 

"Each  book  is  written  by  a  prominent  authority 
In  the  field,"  Mr.  Coodioe  says.  "Usually  w6  have 
professors  at  various  universiUea  wriUng  these 
booka  .  .  ►  Hie  textbook  covers  the  fundimeniaU 
and  principles  In  the  field  and  some  of  the  appU- 
cations.  —  ^ 

•^c  follow  that  up  with  a  case  problem.  ™ 
student  writes  out  «  solution  to  the  proWam  and 
returns  It  to  us.  - 

grade  It  and  comment  on  it*  then  return  ii 
atom  with  a  model  solution  which  he  can  com- 
pare with  his  own."   

Texts  for  correspondence  schools  have  been  re- 
ceived favorably  when  used  elsewhere.  Mr.  Dono- 
van comments,  "When  I  uughl  at  the  University 
of  Scrtjiton  Evening  Div.  I  ^ughl  as  much  from 
the  ICS  texts  as  I  did  from  the  texts  that  were 
assigned  to  roe."  '  . 

Many  schools  augment  the  textbooks  and  cat* 
problems  with  their  own  $p«Ul  features  such  u 
a  lecture"  which  accompanies  each  Alexander 
Hamilton  text-  "It's  *  written  lecture/"  Mr.  Good- 
10*  explains,  "and  ICs  wrjtten  by  a  prominent  bus!- 
nesst^  ...  The  lecture  U  designed  to  giv*  the 
man  an  overviaw  of  the  field,  to  whet  hU  appetite 
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for  some  of  the  problem*  he*«  going  to  be  itudy- 

One  school  with  different  materials  and  an  uh- 
ima;  concept  of  testmf  is  Management  Games 
Instit«te  (MGI).  Urchmont,  K,  Y  Hs  32-week 
course  simulates  a  year  jn  the  life  of  a  corpora- 
tton.  ' 

Insteadiof  presenting  financial  theory,  the  text 
concerns  only  the  student's  "corporation'"  Supple- 
««entary  material  offers  guidelines  for  various  op. 
eraUons.  As  «  student  plays  the  game  With  his 
corporation/-  MGI  reviews  his  progress  for  each 
simulated  two-month  perfod.  Success  In  the  course 
Is  measured  by  the.pro/lt-and-loss  statement. 

Some  schools  £o  beyond  course  woik  In  fervint 
students.  Alexander  Hamilton  advises  Its  subfcrib- 
ers  on  Investments  personal  finance,  and  profes. 
sional  proWems/It  also  publishes  weekly  bulletins 
on  management  principles  and  Investments  arf-d 
monthly  newsletters  on  personal  manaB^jment,  busl- 
ness  prosressof  its  students,  and  taxes, 

CUtsroom  Isn't  p«rf«ct 

Despite  the  thoroughness  of  materials,  grading 
procedures^  and  «tra  services,  many  people  have  a 
tendency  to  steer  clear  of  correspondence  schools 
because  they  have  become  conditioned  to  triTdition. 
aJ  method?.  They  can't  disassociate  the  learning 
process  from  teachers  and  classrooms, 

"I  think, we ^more  than  compensate  for  the  Uck 
of  a  teaclier/'  Mr.  Donovan -says,  "Let's  face  It— 
teacher  has  to  teach  to  the  slowest 
one  Ift^the  class.  I'm  not  making«Q*case  agamst 
resident  education  I'm  just  speakmg  about  some  of 
the  problems  a  teacher  has.. 

"A  teacher  has  to  determine  a  certain  Itvcl  at 
which  he's  going  to  teach,  and  he's  going  to  lose 
some. people  in  the  pn)cess  If  the  level  Is  too  high, 
he's  going  to  lose  the  slower  people.  And  If  It's 
too  low.  he's  going  to  bore  the  brighter  students. 

"With  Independent  home  study,  the  student 
moves  ahead  at  his  own  ^cc  Some  students  may 
bone  up.  sfljdy  4  hours- a  night,  and  get  their  di- 
plomas very  quickly.  Other  students  may  be  able 
to  spare  only  half  an  hour  a  night. 

"I  don't  thinly  the  fact  that  there's  not  a  teacher 
there  physically  makes  that  much  difference,  bc» 
cause  the  Instructor  stays  with  the  student  every 
step  of  the  way.  V/e  fmd  that  In  some  cases  a  very 
close  rapport  develops  betv.-cen  the  Jnstnictor  and 
the  student,  even  though  there  may  be  a  physical 
distance  of  3,000  miles." 


^  Mr.  Goodloe  believes  Alexander  HarflJtOn's  ;cx- 
tra  services  help  to  bring  studef^ts  dosw-  ta»the 
school,  and  subscribers  frequently  are  encouraged 
to  make  more  use  of  the  lenrices  available. 

'Instead  of  waiting  for  a  man  to  do  something." 
Mr.  Goodloe  explains,  "we  contact  him.  and  say, 
We'd  like  to  make  this  relationship  stronger  ; .  . 
here  a^  »ome  things  we  can  do  for  yoa%j  .  If 
you  have  problems  In  these  areas  and  want  to  talk 
to  us  about  them,  do  so.*  \^ 

"We  are  very  conscious  of  th«  fact  that  these 
programs  can  be  rather  lonely  affairs  .ynless  we  . 
U^he  Initiative  to  make  them  more  pc«onAl/V*.^ 
^C<hd  materials,  thorough  grading,  and  rappojt 
with  instructors  are  Important,  but  even  more  Im.  , 
portant  to'almost  all  correspondence  school  stu- 
dents are  the  results^-^ncreased  professional  su- 
ture and  Income,  they  hope. 


'SUtfttlcs  lndIc«U  succ«»s 

Do  correspondence  courses  do  the  job  In  thFs 
respect?  -Both  ICS  and  Alexander  Hamilton  offer 
Imjfresslve  statistics  to  show  that  they  do. 

V*^"*^"^  to  *  survey  wp  made  about  five 
yea«  ago,"  ICS's  Mr.' Donovan  says,  "we  played 
a  pan  in  the  training  of  one  out  of  every  14  pres}« 
dentsNjnd  board  chairmen  In  the  S.'* 

An  Alexander  Hamilton  brochure  lists  IB  promi* 
nent  griduaie^.  including  six  chairmen  and  seven 
pres^ent^V  It  gives  an  occupaUonal  classification 
breakdown^  the  school's  subscribers  with  66^ 
In  the  "presWents  and  business  heads"  category,  * 
One  MGI  Vtudent  sent  in  a  report,  saying  that 
the  course  **helped  me  to  better  understand  th^ 
financial  aspects  of  my  company.  Sorry  my  report 
was  late,  but  I  was  Just  made  manager  of  my  de- 
partment" J 

Although  achievemeii  of  succeiS  can  be  aided 
by  a  correspondency  course,  (he  key  Is  student 
self -discipline.  With  ^no  teacher  standing  over 
him  and  no  classroom 'to  confine  him,  the  student  ' 
has  nothmg  between  himself  and  dlveraions, 

"When  he  enters  Into  a  study  pn)g«m."  Mr. 
Goodloe  says,  "a  student  has  to  make  a.commit- 
ment  about  time,  and  anything  that  competes  for 
a  Alan's  time  Is  a  problem  " " 

Thus,  he  continues,  a  correspondence  school's 
prlma;y  selling  Job  IVto  conWnce  \mJin  that  his 
time  should  be  spent  m  study  and  selMmprove- 
ment  and  perhaps  should  be  focused  toward  a 
distant  jcal  rather  than  something  that's  here  and 
now.'*  Q  ♦ 
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Mr*  ^BAPjEkOs*  a^hapk  you  very  mueh* 

Mtf  Fowi^ER,  I  wm  be  happy  to^atiswet  ctuestidos. 

Mr,  BRADKiiAtf.  I  will  ju&t  put  to  you  some  teqne^  for  the  vamud 
pieces  of  information  and  thea  I  have  one  question  for  you*  Une 
of  my  requests  Inay  replied  to  by  thtffc  material  ^ 

Mr.  Bradehaa.  Secpnd,  I  am  gomg  to  ratUe  oC  some  requests  for 
information  and  not  ask  you  tQ.replj  at  tlus  time  but  in  wnting  it 
you^wuld  be  kind  enough*  '  ^    "  • 

One;  What  proportiuu  of  home  studj  enrollments^  made  up  in 
this  country  by.  {a)  Advanced  Schools,  (^)  JJeli  &  Howell,  and 
(c)  Montgomery  IVardl     J    '  '  ^  '        .   -i  i 

Second:  What  is  the  annual  dollar  volume  of  guaranteed  loans 
made  by  ^ch  of  examples  I  have  just  given?         .     •  t.  ± 

And  al§o  with  respect  to  each  of  these  examples,  the  number  or 
students  who  are  receiving  guaranty  loans. 

Third;  The  percentage  of  total  enrolUnentf  m  these 'three  enter 
prises,  who  i^jce  utilizing  guaranteed  student  loans? 

Mr,  F0WLE8.  This  information  is  for  the  three  sdjopls  only! 
^    Mr.  BnAOEMAS,  That  is  correct  7 

Mr.  Pov/i^'  All  right,  we  will  be  happy  to  do  what  we  ^  to 
get  this  iTiformation.  Interestingly,  we  tried  to  get  ^.ine 
before  we  appear^  before  you  today  and  had  go?V^,^,t«?^YT^ 
^  of  Education,  to  try  to  get  8ome  of  it  also  and  had  hod  diffi^iuty 
because  there  was  a  question  of,  well,  for  instance,  •Bell  &  mweU 
has  resident  and  home  studji,  studentj^^aid  there  15  a  nu*  there. 
We  will  do  what  we  can.  *  .      ♦xt.  '  ^ 

,  ilr.  BR.\j>mA».  I  have  two  other  aspect^  of  the  same  question  with 
respect  to  the  «ime  three  enloqirises:  I  am  in^rested  in,  and  one 
is  a  bmkdown  both  with  respect  to  dollar  j?olume  and  with  respect 
to  number  of  students  of  the  mix  ob  between  loans,  giJiaranteed  l(^n8, 
that  i%  made  b^^  the  institution  and  by  financial  institutions  sudi  a0 
a  bank*  -  <*• 

Mx.  .Fowler.  Ytnt  njettn  ilic-sdipol  ^iiig  as  a  lender? 
*     Mr*  Bradkm^vs.  Tliat  is  right.  ^he»k>would  like  also  to  ask  you 
if  you  could  give  ube,  with  respect  to,  eath  of  these  thr€^\enterprise3 
and  the  schools,  the  mix  of  guaranteed  loans  and  GX  biO.     ^  — ^ 

[The  foUbwing  Ibtter  ari^  table  are  submitted:] 

'  *  Hon*  Jakes  O.  0*Haju,  '  *  ^  • 

lIou$€/>f  JiepreMcntaiivei,  , 

.  Tiayburn  BouiC  Offlco  Building,  •  . 

WuMhingiqn,  D^O,  ,         t  \  ' 

JDeax  CoJfoiuc««MAit  OiUju.  ivfiea  i  appeared  before  /our  SuUemmlttee  oa 
Po«te€condiifj  EdpcaUun  V  March  24,  10T3,  Cofi^resamaii  BraaemAi  aOtea 
that  we  provide  nddiUooal  data  on  ihree  home  atudj  «diool«  which  are  paracl 
paUngdn  the  olbrantced  Student  lipan  Frogt^.  We  ^are  mde  ©very  effort  to 

.  gather  tbia  information  and  the  arallable  Information  IjS  encloaed. 
*  AU  the  information  rcquestea  Cvngreifisman  Brademairifl  jiroTlded  tfU 
Ben  i  HowcU  Schools,  hnd  M-W  Education  Corporation.  Only  a  pert  of  Jhe 
requested  data  la  prorldetl  on  A^raloce  Scboola,  Inc.  since  the  achool  bai 
adriaed  that  lt»  recvrd  keeping  I5  «uch  that  t^e  nattire  of  the  llnanee  oiy>traW 
at  the  time  of  enrollment  is  not  a  retained  ilgure  In  the  computer  for  long  ruw  ^ 
flt^tlsUcal  pnrpusea.  pecaa«e  it^Ustlcs  on  the  nombeJ  of  atndeuta  enroucd  hy 
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?^ti*^l  to.ceir  tfi*Uiftoaif .  Alca*^  tall  I  ussus^  jf^a*  <if  uiic  foU  *.^iopewtUgiu  . 
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.    '  •        ^  M8^n,\6&M*\^*.  T}^*^  liuvi^iuft  theici  llmt  I        got^  htiKk  to  (To^ 
^    ,  >'f>ur  jitat^nHi^t^' kif m  ^,  in  uKitU  vuu  allude,  to  tJiu  fixajor..pfovj»$ic"^ 

Ymijioti^tbarf  ^ 
t>ef5itAlt' 4.ijii(2>*  l^li*^  Fi^4i*»iH  t«o»<^riaate»i  u^Am       pM^vx^  limJj^a^  . 

estaUbhed  pemjr.liig^  *d  uu<%A%^Mi^^  5/1^      fit^jj^A^^^ft  Mud^i  ^uixtxx^  . 
My  que^ion  k  ilik  What  happen^  when  a  ^^rfntk)!  boUbji  Wn  col^^ 
another  imlitution*  such  a^.  for  e^ampb,  a  bnnk?  D^^tlie  j:^* 
stridion  tliat  l\  nspm^tj^  f^i?  4t*m  S  ^hkh  I  ha^iaj^Jtt"^.  read 
travel  alonjcf  with  tliatt  #  ^^^--v  > 

^        I^Mr.  lP*iwL£3u  Xes  U%au!5?  4  ^Awl  vaanot  i^'ue  uiut^  responsibUi* 
tit^.  under  the  i^taaiJard  to  the  Muiiint>i     lerrra  ofi^fuuiJ  or  to  the 
/  nrenjiiitin/?  ^^mnife^Jun      ternss  uT  ih&fjql^mk  tmsde,  JCf  the  J(mn 

«it«^  niarle  b^  the  .s<!hm>1,  it  Is  the  lenaerV  ^nJ  i^hataver  h^ppun  to 
the  Iimn  pa|>cr  tht^  rv4'*^*K''*^5#tle^  r^maiu  for  tlm  tnrhool  to  be  sur^i 
/    "     ^  no  dairtfis  ^Jtfomittecl  ^        '         *  <  , 

Mr.  BnAX)£3i\Sk  Ha^e  vou  ever  taken  4  i^anction  airaiTi^l  a  achool 
thatilid  not       that  stipulation?    . .  ^  \ 

,  Xfr.  Fowi^  I  l>elieve  we  hi^v>' m  tW»:#  or  three  ii^^^untm  la  every 
^CAS^  the  school/ have  lost  ac^rvditaUpa.  and  I  behevS  are  not  m 
business  now,  Ih  i;wo  other  ra^ses^  the  pr^^sa.isi  going  on 
^\  .        Bitini^H^  You  can  6ee  thc^re  \%  an  opportunity  for  Vfety 

serious  trouble  jh  abusmu  it    .  .  *    ♦  ^ 
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sk^v^tm^  h^im'm  Aatk»p4ted, Oxsre  c^atft  je.. 

Tfesr^^  have  Ij^h  jpuMk  ^^^A^^iJfdi*  puMi^cdl  aftd  .^X'Xtaieiitlj 

jij&t  bi%  jtfie  jtehoofe  feut  tb»  pttU*c  m        of  thiim.  ^  ^ 

^  ^Kiv  :Eim6[CH.  Yes,  »^ 

jftsk  jo?i^  to  twiu  to.pag^  5  of  yoat  ecstim^j  At,  the  stan  a|  tlje 
otlm  redexmt  5si^uc<^  progniMaxs  kick  aii  BJEOO  gmnt^ .  la  that  ^ 

Mt.  l^fmtJisu  mhsi  tft^dcRta  at?.eB^We  but  there  lias  \xm  no 
Jm^  remved' *>!  Uji^  ^isl^:?€^  kit  the  iaititatioM  and  ti.^ 

Me*  Esititm^fi.  Po  voa  ima&.  m  otber  wojccIb^  that  it  has  hem 

JUr*  Fowito.  Tlmt  S  comet* 

Sir..  j£8ttt353atA^%  You  majp  be  right,  but  that  is  news  to  m  I 
thought  H       not  evea  aulhorleeo.  1  Jtoo??      caa't  fond  eveiy- 
*  thmg  that  has  heejn' authorized,  but  *  dlda^'i  think  .tliess  B^OO 
gmt^'wer^  even  autJiQtk^. 

Mt.JFmThUi.  tt  13  otu  ttaderstanding  that  home  stu$f  Audente 
a»  dimhieu  . '  '      ,  •  ^ 

Mr.  BmcH.  I^^yai©.  so  covered  in  the  reguktson^ 

Mr.  EsittsnAN.  What  i*  ^voux  gue^imate  of  the  petx^njag^  of " 
oonieapoudenco  ^hoola  that  >ua  jrepr^xjit     ar&  mumben*  ;1  ^ouj; 

Xfr,  Fowuest  If  vou  are  talking  about  private  schoola  of  ths  non 
jceliigiooa  tjpo  aiad  aorJndu-£»tr3f        jsro  represent  about  75  out 
i/f  ^mat^ho  mo  ot        The  number  of  indents  these  75  schools 
enrolleil  reptwtit^  pn^ball^  80  jpi^mit  m£  flq^  total  ijtu^enta  enrolled* 

Mr.  EirsMoul  IV  a  are  talking  abcjut  t^ljirbgjtuns,  though,  mnce 
^  the  echooh  n»«^t  be  acuedited^  the  onlj  Schools  in  the  programa 
aw  Bchool^  a^etedtted  b;y  our  ae<j|iBdit^  .  ^ 

Mr.  Eauu^vN.  N6w,  m  h^u  Md  rarioua  loraia  of  Fedend  eta 
dent  aissisUnce  ft^r  ISSS  t^^l&75,  for  ^  decade,  and  how  many 
audita  have  j?our  ^diooU  .  .i^Ivdi  In  thb  last  10  vears^  either  private 
or  m  federal  Cion?mjrttftnt^  either  one  or  the  other! 

Mh  FoimiK.  1  cottldn^  oejpn  t<^gttees. 

3fr.  EdlDTJSMAK.  Hate  they  ever  hmk  audited,  and  i^ho  audita 
theinf  ^  ^  - 

Mr.  FM^test  The  a^:^itlngioommi^oi*,  be|«ure  gr8u,ang  acdred. 
t^tion,  «3  a  continuin^i  jproc^^j^£D*e*b  a  cBvie^  of  their  financial 
•Ptatement  and,  b^ginamg       /eat,  it  a  gectifi^  audit  for 

each  sdxool  Ptobat  ih  over  hall  o£  the  i^dboola  have  osrtified  audita 
through  thia  time  and  begimiing  next  year  they  all  m% 
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sir,  EsuLEMAX*  You  moan  they  mt  them  on  their  ownt 

Sir,  FowLEit  If  the^y  ^ani  accreditation,  tliat  hy  correct  and  part 
of  tlis  accredUing  process  i»  re\Je«  of  the  fin<uicial  statemeat 

Mr,  EtjiJUjeijUN,  Are  j^ou  miu$  interchangaUj?  the  worda  review 
and  audit  because  to  me  U  is  two  different  Qiingsf 

Mr,  Fowi*!3t  Review,  in  ternj±i  of  accreditation  Is  a.  periodic  re- 
view' of  all  of  the  standards, 

Mr.  EsiiDUEM.i5f,  WoTjId  you  call  it  an  mdltt 

Mr.  Fowx-EJu  Well,  tf  you  are  talking  about  an  audit  prepared 
by  ,a  certified  publk  avcouxiUnt  and  certified,  then  proSablv  40 
,  percent  of  our  schuok  have  tliat  kind  uf  ^*^udiu  If  you  are  talking 
about  an  audit  In  terzn^  oi  a  thorough  review  of  the  .financial  con- 
dition of  the  fichooi  by  'aiA  eAatiiUiing  <.onknitttce,  then,  all  accredited 
schools  have  thatv 

When  you  are  talking  about  Federal  auditi^  X  tliink  every  school 
that  hii  participated  In  Uie  loan  program  to  any  extent  has  been 
audited  fa>  HEW  and  I  ann  not  talking  In  temia  of  a  financial  audit 
cmly,  but  in  terms  of  studdnt  rccordji  and  the  way  thx.^  keep  thena, 
^  and  so  ojn.  The  Vetemiu**  Adnunisitrfftion  audlt^^very  gchool  partici- 
jjdting  in  the  G I  bill,  ^  Umt  et^er;^  sdiooLthat  lias  loan  prognun 
studenb  and  veterans  hoc*  been  audited  b^  a  Federal  agency  some- 
time in  the  past  year,  I  would  say.  , 

Mr*  Esox^uN.  Mrs,  i^mith,  wou!^  jou  have  ai>J  questions? 

Mrs*  SauTii.  1  would  like  to  a.^k  about  the  average  length  of  time 
for  a  homo  study  course! 

Mr,  FoWLKR.  Mr«^,  Smith,  that  Is  awfully  difficult  to  say.  For  a 
student  participat***g  ^ith  a  luafi,  the  vuurse  cannot  be  completod 
within  at*  average  time  of  lesa  than  6  ujQnths,  However,  if  you 
are  talking  about  all  of  our  schools,  m  have  schools  that  have  short 
courses  that  some  ^tudeut4^  complete  In  3  montlis  and  we  have  long 
programs  such  a.H  accounting  that  some  students  take  a^  long  as  3 
to  4- years  to  complete.  ' 

So  I  really  can't  answer  that  question  very  specifically  other 'than 
to  say  we  have  a  very  htt^xd  degree,  latitude,  variety  of  courses  and 
they  range  all  the  i.vay  from  Z  mouthy  to  4  years  or  mure.  Also  you 
have  to  think  about  the  aniouiit  of  lime  the  student  has  to  devote 
to  studies.  Some  i^tudentn  cau  fcomplefe  a  3  year  program  in  8  ox  10 
months  and  others  take  5  yearti  to  do  it. 

Mr>i,  Smith.  Could  you 'tell  me,  Mr,  Fov^ler,  what  i)ei>cent  of 
those  who  start  a  course  completi*  their  coiii^i 

Mr.  FpwxER.  Stv  answer,  aguiu,  Mrs.  Smith,  would  have^to  be 
the  same.  Soua*  of  the  coui^  have  a  high  completion  statistic  and 
we  have  one  lu  Chica^  that  enn  jieople  working  in  n  fi^ld  or 
planning  to  enter  the  field  and  hav.e  ^assunitice^  that  they  can,  and 
the  completions  in  that  school  run  abd^it  88  percent* 

The  number  of  student.^  of  that  percent  who  complete  and 
pass  the  certification  examination  that,  this  association  nas,  nins 
about  Oii  percent.  That  is  on  the  high  side. 

On  the  low  aide,  a  loiig  involve*!  difficult  prognim  that  would 
bo  the  equivalent  of  3  ui  more  year^,  mav  have  «:ompletions  that 
range  about  20  percent  and  the  rext  fall  in  between. 
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I  wouldn't  even  want  to  say  what  an  average  co^Pj^ion  ^t|tic 
is,  but  m  talking  about  graduations  I  would  say  somewhat  less  than 
half  of  the  stucfents  who  start,  grftduate.  p„mn1eted 

If  you  are  fekmg  about  the  percentage  of  l^ns  wmplet^^ 
that  mi  could  flomp  ete,  maybe  somewhere  between  60  and  (u 
^cenT  with  thai  understanding  we  are  talking  about  so  many 
Kitds  of  student^and  courses  so  long,  and  so  short,  and  so  on- 

ms,  Sstrrii.  lould  you  give  me  an  example  of  JJ®  «ost  to  a 
student  and  alsc^  explain  wlio  no  State  guarantees  the  cost  to  a 

Sfr.  FowtER.  You  are  talking  about  loan  program  ^udente?^^^^^^ 

Mre.  Smxth.  y^;  I  know  you  mentioned  it  two  or  three  places 
in  your  stateinent.  ,  ■ .     .  * 

3SSr.  Fowler,  Yes;  the  variety  of  courses  bnng  together  a  variety 
of  costs.  Some  schools  bave  pi-ograms  that  range  m  the  f  00  » 
§050  range.  Others,  with  equipment  and  kits  of  vanous  K»nds  tnat 
the  students  use  in  their  instructions,  the  cost  may  range  as  high 
as  $1,1'00,  The  others  fall  in  between. 

A  student,  based  on  the  standards  we  have,  must  make  a  doTni- 
payment  to  be  considered  a  student  if  he  enrolls  under  the  loan 
.progr«m.  He  can  only  be  chaT?:ed  the  cash  price,  not  a  term  pay- 
S  price,  so  he  geti  the  benefit  of  the  loan  in  terms  of  the  cash 
uTe  range  is  anywhere  from  $200  to  $1,700  depending 

on  the  course  and  the  school.  *    ,        i.  i      o«.TV^ioQ  T 

The  second  part  of  your  (luestion  on  the  State  lo^  ageflcies,  1 
will  have  to  refer  to  Mr.  Ehrlich  because  he  is  more  familiar  with 

that  than,  I  am,  „  •       ^     ^  * 

Mr.  Ehblwh.  We  check  with  State  agencies  and  most  of  them 
say  they  don't  know  enough  about  home  study  and  have  been  most 
reluctant  to  go  int«  the  field.  In  fact,  many  were  most  reluctwit 
to  take  on  any  proprietary  schools  of  any  kind  an^^T  oK 
reluctant  to  take  2n  home  study  because  they  don't  k^o^V.  ab«"t 
home  study  and  are  concerned  about  going  into  fields  wjlere  tney 
have  no  background.  '  ,       -r,^  v 

Mrs,  Ssnnr-^Thank  you,  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Ehrlich. 
.  Mr.  jEsiiLBMUvN.  Do  either  of  you  gentlemen  care  to  Jidd  anything 

'^'mI.  Fowler,  No;  other  than  to  say  we  will  get  the  material  and 
information  as  best  we  can  that  the  chairman  requested. 
Mr.  EsHLEMA?^.  Our  counsel  will  be  in  touch  with  you. 
,  Ml!.  Fowler,  We  will  he  happy  to  answer  any  wntten  questiona 
Uc.  EsHLEJi.\K.  Thank  you  for  appearing  here, 
i  [Statement  of  Bell  and  Howell  Schools  follows:] 

j  .  '       Stateme»t  or  Beu.  &  Howelt-  Schools 

I  IR«KID0OnOW 

i  mi  &  Howell  Schools  Is  pleased  to  present  our  rlews  on  ,f 
clnl  Aid  Act  of  im.  n.R.  8471  proposea  a  restructurlnK  and  redirection  M 
?Sera^  mro  vm^t  »n  the  area  of  stident  financial  '^'J- f  ^^'^^'y 
tTwrrett  problems  which  hare  arisen  in  the  Federally  Inrarcd  Stodent  Loan 
Kfl^  Dnfortunately.  the  scope  of  the  Bill  indicates  a  restgnaUon  to  the 
iDSOltihlU^  of  the  problems  presented  In  that  It  proposes  what  is  tantamonat 
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to  aloteUr  new;  program.  BeU  &  Howell  Schooto  share*  the  sponaort  conMnm 
rttident  flnandal  aid.  Indeed,  we  support,  favor  Vnd  encourage  lerialttloh 
howerer,  that  the  problems  presented,  which  may  be  Inherent  In  aw  nromm 
m^o^\n'^ft  1^^^°^  are  insoluble  calling  for- such  m^plgZiZ^ 
^  J^T^^  ^  structure  of  the  programs.  In  fact,. it  should'^  not&fl  «v.t 
•Ince  the  passa  je  of  the  Higher  Edu<^Uon  Act  of  S  h^re  Wn  no 
major  le,IslaUTe  attempts  to  find  soluUons  for  the  prob^  wUch^e  if^ 
2Se2d«P^^T't'?  «§dOvhlcb  surely  existed  prior  tp  this  tim^  <The  1&T2 
S»C?h.  fli..1  Edn^Uon  Act  of  1965  dfd  litUe  In  the  area  of 

improTlng  the  flsctl  integrity  of  the  FISL  Program.)  Only  in  1875  has  a^oS. 
preheosive  regulatory  effort,  directed  toward  assurance  of  fSaS  wsMLsibmSr 
P^J^»?nS*™"',^  attempted.  Such  an  effort  is  ^^Sied  iTSe  ^^^^ 

w?l!?S  1^5°'°"°'^  pertaining  to  the  Guaranteed  ^dent  iSai^S. 
aff^ti^lh„^i'??T  °"  herein  primarily  to  tie  propSaSirats 

nfi^r^*  Program,  for  while  extensive  amei<dmeataare-Dro^^  to 

sTp^rS^^f'^nranX'^M'**  theee  other  amfcndmebtrw'KSp  y 
tow«d  tte  toai°Jro^i^    ^  ""^^  °'       proposed,  leglslaUon 

wn«iTSI  w^',?'i^?''/^°«    ^^^'^^  speciflcaUy  the  Bill  itself,  we  believe  It 
•'f^'?'       appropriate  to  briefly  describe  Bell  ft  HowlllS,ls 
and  thus  demonstrate  our  ^vltal  concern  and  Interest  l^:the  pe*ciSi7le«lSY. 

B£LL  4  BOWELL  SCHOOtS  / 

thf^^n^lSf^^ii  f"}^^'  I'  *°  a  particularly  uniqu'e  poslUon  to  comment  {n 
the  pending  legislation  since  it  Is  a  leader  ii*'  both  r<.«Mont  hnma  X2„ 
electronics  training.  Bell  ft  Howell  resided  schools  aw  loStS  to  SeJtfe 
-  hrM^i"'«*^'/*"'  "»°<"«:  Texas  rPhcSSririMl^  wis 

bridge,  New  Jersey;  Columbus.  Ohio;  and  Kansas  CltyrM^souri^Sd  h*^ 

ioOOoJ':^SLL"^'ifv.'°^S^*^.^"«^  °?  stude'^t.^ASoSaiy/over 
i«?nh^  '"^^f'  'heir  educations  In'their  own  homes  thrbSghbut  the 

c^ljy  through  enrollment  In  one  of  BeU^ft  HoweU's  four  home  stud?  * 

TbQ  resident  schools  offer  a  six  qn/rter  electronics  techriioi«n  nrn»r.m 
In^!  r.I^'  associate  degrefe  program  in  elSici  enSSS°tXS 
f^hnnin^**"^""*""'®!  bachelor's  degree  program  in  elebtro^^  enSriS 

fn  J?°-r®'!  placement  assistance  service  la  hlghS  suSftrt 

in  placing  graduates  in  Jobs  for  which  thev  wei^  f™ji««?   /Tw^  *  i 

S/^""'^^  J"'""'"*"'  aadsUnVlre  ptac^^ltote  M  &  ot^6u 
rSi^^f  i^'^.P'^f??^  "e  r&»gniied  and  accredUed  by  toe  Enrt^w 
Couudl  for  Professional  Deve  opmeiit  (ECPD).  This  Is  an  nrLniMMnn  .n^? 

(ffis?.   ^  Association  of  Trade  and  tS^I  Tchwls 

Prorrams  include  the  same  basic  electronics  theory  trainlnK  as 
is  given  in  the  resident  technician  (six  quarter)  program  but  «n^«H«!  ?! 

0£  a  Bell  &  Howell  home  study  program  is  approximately  elciteen  mnnthi  .^S 
requires  approximately  llOO  hours  of  study.  K  Tudy  graduate  we  rilri^^^^^ 
iJrtT^"'  i?.**'.'^*  i.''"^"'  'ohool  technician  proKwlth  ttil^ 
Kir*  ^^^l^^""/  °^  'heir  program.  All  home  shidTpVw^  offMM 
n^BsL  rCfJ'^'^^''^  accredited  by  the  NatlonTnLe  IJ^S^ofS 
I.  -n  nfflM?!  f  ^'^^1?!^^  Council,  as  w^ll  as  ECPD  and 

BducatSr  ""'""''"^  organization  recognized  by  the  United  States  Offl^of 
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*  Howell  resident  achool  tftudents  are  predominantly  yotJnsr  mm  ejter- 
in^lluo^  Wgh  school,  Tlxey  are  prlmatWy  thoso 

itadl^  whf  revived  any  PO»fc-»«<)nda^,«^«^,«^° 

InmTJht^^^  the  top  their hl^ac^^ 

c^M  aS  a  «rb«^^^  (b«t  lew  than  a  majority)  are  from  mlnorl^ 

backgr^^^  students  are  pragmatic  and  TOcaUonally  orlente^ 

l^il  iSTt^nd  the  dealre  for-a  good  paying  Job  arc  prime  niotlvatloi^ 
in  S  dSn  to  enrolL  The  foUowing  Btatlstlca  are  taScen  f torn  a  Bell  8^ 
Hovvell  sn^^^^^  resident  students  during  late        and  provide  a 

profUe  of  the  Bell  &  Howell  resident  school  populaUon,  f 

Perunt 

Age?  ,  ^    29.  a 

18  or  under      50  7" 

Over  25-.-..  -  

 ^  ,   9a  6 

Male,*^-—    5  2 

Female   -  - 

Education:     ,^             .  6. 1 

Less  than  12  ycara  -  -t — -  -   7 

12  years    -  "   ig*  4 

More  than  12  years  -  ^ 

Martial  status;  12.  4 

Married  -  ' 87.  6 

Single  -  r 

'  Estimated  annual  family  income:  «  5 

Less  than  $3,000    a  g 

$3,000  to  S5,999  -  -  -  "-:v ^3 

$6;000  to  $7,999  -  —  ' 9  5 

$3,000„ to  $9,999......  ^  -   4 

$10,000  to  $12,499-.—.--.  '  13  9 

$12,500  to  $14,999  —   I4;  q 

$15,000  to  $19,999  -   5  9 

$20,000  to  $24,999   2'  g 

$26,000  to  $29,999  -  -^^   {  5 

$30,000  to  $34,999   ^  8 

$35,000  to  $39,999  ^  —  ^  q 

$40,000  or.more—  r      9.  7 

No  response     ^ 

Tnift  fTTiiMi  Brfi    Howell  home  study  student  Is  married,  approximately  80 

In  the  nrSram  f or  a  variety  of  moUvatlons  and  with  a  variety  of  ^0J«;"^ 
Not  all  hX^udy  studenta  enroll  in  a  course  for  job  placement  or  even  promoj 
Hon  IttS  w^nt  occupatloi^  However,  a  recent  sanrey  of  Bell  &  Howell 
home  stS  gr^^^^^  at  lea^t  seven  out  of  every  eight  grad^^^^^^ 

.«wL'<S  atAtS  t^^^^  they  enrolled  In  the  home  rtudy  program  for  af  least  one 
Snla^^^a^W^^^  general,  borne  study  students  ain  be 

SS^s  IndlvWualfl  who  have  bdth  the  desire  and  nwd  to  '"«^er  their 
S?^n^t  who  find  it  impossible  or  Jnctmv^lent  tojjt^.^^^^f  ^^^^^ 
usually  becatise  of  the  necessit/.to  maintain  full  time  employment 

•  EDX;CATI01CAI#  EXPENSE 

All  Bell  &  Howell  resident  schools  and  the  Bell  &  Howell  Schools  home  s^dy 
a«i  Si^hi^  infitltuUons  under  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Pro- 
Sm  in  o£S  fS^^^^^  source  It  ^<>"nds  for  eUgible  stud^^^^^ 

^krfothXe^\>\e  to  obtain  loans  from  commercial  lending  In^ltutlons. 
SS?  f  TTowpirschoo^  In^^  and  Bell  *  Howell  Industrial  Bank,  a  wholly  owned 
subiiS  of^^  are  eligible  lenders  under  the  Fedmlly 

a^roT^  by  the  apprt^riate  state  approval  agency  for  veterans  benefits. 
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At  Bell  A  Howell  n?aid^nt  >»hools  the  packaging  of  financial  assistance  is 
given  careful  consI.:eratlda  and.  Is  tailored  to  the  Individual  student'b  financial 
needs,  A  recent  survey  conducted  in  J>ecember  ot  10T4  ot  onr  resident  school 
studentafchowed  the  following  estimates  of  total  exr>ense»  Wclud|ug  books,  tui- 
tion, fees,  room  and  board  and  other  necessary  educaUuhal/^nd  llFlng  expenses. 
^  support  received  from  each  source  of  financing  for  the  total 

Tesldent  school  populatloiu 

Savmgs  and  earnings   -...^    37  0 

Government  loans  (tuition  and  books  only)   ^.      "I  34*0 

Veteran^  benefits..  _  ISllll^llllUll  Ih  0 

Basic  educational  "opportunity^  grant  ^^^1211111112111^111211112     6*  0 

Supplementary  educational  opportunity  grani^^.^ ^1211  ^1^111  ^yi'l  "I"  1,0 
All  other  (parents,. scholarships,  etc.^,  "III       "    12.  0 


Total. 


100;  0 


Because  the  Bell  &  Howell  resident  student. population  is  derived  primarily 
from  middle  to  low  Incbme  families,  man^  of  whom  already  have  substahtial 
burdens  on  their  finaneial  resources,  we  strongly  encourage  students  to  take 
part  time  Jobs,  and  provide  substantial  and  highl^  successful  help  In  obtaining 
such  ^ploymerit 

Apprrpxlmately  80%  of  all  resident  students  have  such  jobs  and  71%  work 
mow  mn  20  hours  per  week.  Thus,  the  typical  student  Is  carrying  a  load  of 
^  to  25  hours  of  class  ihstnictlon  a  week,  more  than  20  lionrs  per  week  of 
work,  plus  homework.  This  emphasis  on  part  time  employment  Is  not  only  to 
ease  the  financial  burden  of  the  student,  but  alsojU  an  attempt  to  minimize  the 
need  for  federal  financial  aid.  Bell  &  Howell  Schools  also  awards  scholarships 
to  students  In  its  resident  programs  and  in  1074  alone,  60  full  tuition  schoUir- 
ahlps  valued  at  over  $380,000  were  awarded  for  the  12  quarter  bachelor 
program. 

In  our  home  study  programs  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  government 
insured  loans  Is  kept  to  a  minimum.  Until  this  year,  the  only  federal  assistance 
available  to  home  study  students,  other  than  veterans  benefits,  was  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  In  order  to  conserve  our  FISL  resources 
for  those  most  in  need,  it  Is  Bell  &  Howell  Schools  present  policy  to  only  lend 
money  under  the  PISL  program  to  those  home  study  students  who  aualify  for 
in^  ^  Income  of  less  than  $15,000  a  year).  Only  about 

^%  of  our  home  study  students  are  presently  being  enrolled  under  the 
Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program.  The  balancd  of  the  home  study 
student  population  finances  its  education  through  a  normal  consumer  credit 
transaction  which  Is  carried  by  Bell  &  Howell  Schools.  Many  of  our  .students.  ^ 
of  course,  are  eligible  for  veterans  benefits, 

While  the  above  Is  6y  no  means  an  exhausUve  description  of  what  we  are. 
it  is  hoped  that  by  laying  this  brief  foundation  our  specific  comments  directed 
to  portions  of  the  legislation  will  be  considered  and  meaningful. 

PHABE-OUT  or  rEOmtLY  INSURED  STUDENT  LOAN^BOOBAM 

The  Bill  proposes  to  phase^ut.  by  1984,  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan 
Program.  This  ^Program  Is  to  be  replaced  by  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram which  is  to  be  administered  by  the  states.  This  phase-out  is  premised 
-upon  two  consIderaUons.  First,  the  state  guarantee  agencies  presently  in 
existence  have,  apparently,  historically  had  lower  default  rateit  than  those 
^^S^u^l*^^  ^^^^     Education  and  by  reason  of  this  fact,  the  states 

win  he  better  able  to  administer  the  student  loan  program  than  the  Office  of 
Education.  Secondly,  the  pres<>nt  structure  of  student  financing  Is  too  heavily 
dependent  upon  loans  and  such  a  dependence  1^  socially  undeslrab'le  in  that 
those  least  able  to  afford  a  heafy  burden  of  debt  for  their  education  are 
precisely  those  wpon  whom  this  burden  Is  placed  and  a  high  default  rate  rein- 
forces a  pattern  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility. 

Inherent  iirth?  first  premise  are  the  assumptions  that  the  states  will  willine- 
ly  assume  the  administration  of  a  student  loan  program  which  <s  reinsured  by 
the  federal  government  and  that  upon  such  an  assumpUon  of  responslbiUty  by 
the  state  the  program  will  function  more  efficiently.  We  do  not  believe  that 
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there  is  any  indication  tlmt  the  ^tat^i  Jegislatures  would  be  willing  to  ajssnme 
the  burden  of  the  admhilstratlon  of  a,  program  of  student  loans.  Indeed,  the 
evidence  would  indicate  the  contrary,  State  guarantee  agencies  have  ,beexi 
authorized  toz  approximately  ten  years.,  la  that  time,  almost  half  of  the  atatea 
have  »een  lit  hot  to  establish  such  agei^cies.  It  if»  not  lnconcelval)le  that  some 
states  might  elect  not  to  participate  in, a  i?tudent  loan  program  as  conceived 
by  the  present  Bill.  Such  a  negative  election  crould  have  the  .eif^t  of  denying 
substantial  numbers  u£  persiuns  the  beneiJta  of  this  particular  federal  program. 

With  regard  to  the  presumed  lower  default  rates  to  be  attained  by  each 
state  administering  its  own  program,  we,  would  suggest  that  the  present  low 
default  rates  being  experienced  by  the  s^te  programs  ^re  largely  related  tp 
the  population  receiving  loans  under  UicSjse  programs  as  opposed  to  the  ad. 
minlstrative  excellence  ot  the  states.  Xhdj  replacement  of  one  administrative 
body  with  60,  ejach  with  its  own  peculiar  s^et  of  regulations,  can  only  result  In 
increased  cost**,  aa  admluistratl^e  nlghtm^rfe  for  institutions  whose  student 
body  is  not  entirely  drawn  from  the  state  in  which  the  Institution  is  located, 
more  errors  and  an  incwuse  in  tuition  which  is  passed  on  to,Uie  student  or  the 


The  second  premise  on  which  the  elimination  of  the  FISL  Program  is 
bottomed  that^There  is  presently  an  overemphasis  in  student  llntmcial  aid 
on  loans  and  that  such  uver-emphasls  ha^s  the  undesirable  social  effects 
mentioned  above.  To  satisfy  this  premise,  thf  Bill  proposes  an  increased  Vt<y 
gram  uf  grants  and  work*  However,  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  would  cut  back 
lo  ?600  a  year  from  $1400  per  year  the  maximum  Basic  Educational  Opportuni 
ty  Grant  and  continue  to  Xund  the  BKOG  Fro5^*»  with  the  residue  of  ap- 
propriations after  all  mother  programs  have  been  funded.  Financial  deficiencies 
resulting  irom  an  undejc  funding  oi  dilution  of  the  basic  grant  program  will  be 
madQ  up  by  supplementary  grants.  But^  entitlement  to  supplementary  grants 
under  the  proposed  J^iU  1h  apparently  to  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
academic  excellence,  assuming  that  the  student  has  shown  a  financial  need  and 
received  a  basic  grant.  While  we  would  favor  an  increase  In  the  gra^t  program, 
the  student  flnancial  aid  package  a^  cHiUcehed  by  the  Bill  would  have  a  v^ety 
of  unintended  adverse  effects. 

Enrollment  at  low  cost,  public  institutions  would  be  encouraged  and  said 
schools  would  grow,  perhaps  to ^he  ppfcit  of  over -crowding  and  certainly  to  the 
point  of  putUiig.ft  strain  on  the  states  educational  financial  resources.  Bnrol 
iments  at  other  schools,  particularly  higher  cost  private  schools,  would  decline. 
This  decline  would  be  hastened  bpth  because-  of  the  change  in  enz^lbnent 
patterns  and  the  financial  strain  of  additional  Ijpstitutional  student  aid  re 
4|Ulred  of  these  already  flnimclfilly  beleaguered  institutions. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  will  become  more  stratified  in  termj^f  stu 
dent  enrollment  iby  income,  race  and  uther  socio-economic  jtariftblesJT  Low  in  . 
come  Student*  will  b<L  forced  to  attend  low  cc«JLpubllc  schools  close  to  home. 
This  will  probably  decrease  the  niimber  of  student^ttcnding  institutions  of 
higher  education  altogether,  since  such  schools  are€ol  universally  available, 
even  though  the  present  Bill  must  assume  universal  availabUIty,  or  that  such 
schools  will  be  built  to  serve  these  students.  * 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  population  does  not 
live  near  (within  45  minutes)  a  free  access  college,  ^_ 

Middle  Income  students  wlU  have  less  fiexibiUty  tn  choosing  a  college  since 
they  will  have  to  rely  primarily  gn  parental  contributions  and  work.  They, 
under  the  proposed  Bill,  would  be  ineligible  for  grants  and  fuuds  for  loans 
wouid  diminish.  This  vivuid  restrict  thes6  students'  options  in  attending  high 
er  cost  private  schools  ^r«d  mean  Umt  they  will  spend  more  hours  ^working  than 
undef  a  system  w  if  ere  more  loan  funds  are  available.  Thus,  the  financial  con 
.figuration  conceived  by  the  Bfli  would  probably  decrease  attendance  at  post 
secondary  educational  instUutiojaA  by  middle  Income  and  lower  Income  stu 
dents.  '  . 

Finally,  the  proposed  financial  package  Is  not  cost  efllclcat  for  either  the 
government  or  the  taxpayer..  Since  loans  are  a  nlghlj^  leveraged' fpm  of  finan 
dal  aid,  they  proUde  many  more  absolute  dollars  to  bo  spent  on  post-secondary 
education  than  the  same  dulhirs  put  into  non  leveraged  grant  aud  work  study 
funding.  That  la  to  say,  loans  constitute  &  revolving  fund,  albeit  depletable 
tiirough  defaults,  whereas  graiii  &ud  wutk.4tudy  prog;iams  constitute  a  fund  in 
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wWcli  fioilara  ttlfe  constantly  flowing  out,  but  there  is  jiot  even  a  partial  taflc^ 
of  doIUrs.  ThiA  Is  eTen  more  true  when  compared  to  providing  institutional 
sopROit  since  much  of  the  benefit  of  low  tuition  goes  to  studeuta  who  could 
aud  would  afford  to  go  without  this.subsldy.  Further,  the  forced  wdft  prcpo«^ 
by  the  BUI  to  low  cost  pubUc  institutioas  would  probabiy  Increaae  the  drain  on 
actual  sodetal  economic  resources.  Them  schools  are  simply  supported  by  local 
tax  dollar*  instead  of  student  tuition.  Local  tax  structures  arc  often  regrewlve. 
To  encourage  their  vtsQ  a^t  th^  expense  of  alternative  forms  of  education  merely 
shifts  the  tax  burden  from  federal  student  aid  to  local  institutional  support 
Any  framework  which  promotes  such  a  shift  would,  tend  to  widen  the  dis- 
crepancies which  already  exist  in  educational  opportunities  by  geographic 
area.  '  (         '  '        '      ^  - 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  basic  present  system  o^  student  finance 
la  sound  and.  does  not  warrant  the  sweeping  alterations  proposed  by,  the  BllL 
The  phase  out  of  the  FISL  Program  together  with  th^  drastic  alterations  to 
all  other  programs  appear  to  be  an  unfortunate  overrr^ction  to  but  one 
pfoblena  in  the  complex  matrix  of  student  financial  ald»  defaults.  We  feel  that 
other,  pending  legislation  and  regulatory  efforts  from  which  less  adverse  con 
sequence  would  flow  should  be  carefully  cynsidered  prior  to  any  totally  new 
programs* 

VIABILXTT  OF  THE  ftXtHI^WTXOAJr  tXOGKiJC  AS  MIOFOflnO  \ 

The  Bill  does  propose  to  continue  a  limited  program  of  federally  sponsored 
state  guaranteed  student  loans  but,  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  would  probably 
greatly  dilute  this  effort  The  most  Important  provision  in  this  regard  is  the 
elimination  of  eligible  institutions  as  eligible  lenders.  The  reason  given  toT_ 
this  particular  elimination  is  a  growing  confusion  of  roles  between  tjblleifes 
and  uni)^erslties  and  financial  institutions,  coupled  v^th  a  desire  to  returp 
functiods  to  Institutions  which  liave  tradyionally  carried  out  these  functions. 
In  other  words,  colleges  and^^lversitles  should  not  be  In  the  business  of 
lending  money  to  >»)ple  ai:d  banks  should  not  be  In  the  business  of  teaching 
things. Ja  people.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  analysis  adequately  addresses 
itself  to  the  complex  business  of  making  Federally  Insured  Student  Ixwms. 

No  pne  will  deny  that  problems  exist  in  our  present  system  of  financial  aid. 
However,  eligible  school  lenders  ^n  the  whole  become  well  versed  In  financial 
aid  methods  available  to  their  particular  students.  Financial  aid  departments 
of  eligible  institutions  acting  as  lenders  are  relatively  sophisticated  and  jbave 
grown  knowledgable  over  the  years  through  their  experience  in  meeting  the 
rising  costs  of  post-  secondary  education.  Largely  by  reason  of  thebe  rapidly 
inflating  costs,  the  number  ^nd  complexity  of  the  programs  of  financial  aid 
have  proliferated  to  the  extent  that  only  one  dealing  with  such  programs, on 
an  ongoing  basis  can  meet  the  student's  needs.  The  lending  educational  insti 
totion  cpnstitutes  a  source  of  fund*  leiwa  affected  by  the  vaguerles  of  the  money 
market  which  is  essential  to  tht;  maintenance  of  the^gh  degree  of  eiOciency  in^ 
schools  acting  as  lenders.  Further,  and  perhaps  most  Important  because  of  the 
cloae  continuous  contact  between  the  Institution  and  student,  collections  by 
lending  Institutions  are  facilitated* 

It  is  our  understanding  and  experience  that  most  non-school  lenders,  by 
contrast,  haTe  shown  relativeljr  littie  Interest  in  activity  in  the  FISL  Program 
and,  contrary  to  the  premises  of  the,  pending  legislation,  arc  simply  not  ac 
customed  to  lending  money  in  the  complex  Oi&nmt  prescribed  by  th^  Federally 
Insured  Student  Lpan  Erogram.  The  reasons  for  this  traditional  lack  of  Interest 
^  are  e^ntially  administrative  and  finandaL 

FISL  loans,  ui^Uke  ordinary  commercial  loans  necessitate  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  admlnlstratif e  department  speclallj?  trained  In  the  complex  pro^ 
cedares  Infolved  In  the  program.  The  paperwork  and  reporting  requirements  on 
loans  outstanding  required  the  federal  government  are  by  any  standard^ 
rolumlnoos  and  it  is  questionable  svhethet  a  comtdercial  lending  institution 
could  jostif;  such  an  administrative  burden  producing  such  a  low  interest  yield 
^e  clo<m  coordination  required  between  school  and  lender  is.  frcqaentiy  non- 
existent resulting  not  only  In  confusion  of  the  ^wo  parties  involved  but  also 
on  the  part  of  the  student  himself  as  to  his  relationship  with  thesf  parties  and 
his  exact  loan  obligation.  Finally,  contrary  to  popular  notion,  commercial 
lending  Institutions  simpU  do  not  maintain  evident  cotlectilon  staffs  to  co^/^ 
with  irucxeasfng  student  mobiU^  and  thus  collection  efforts  are  frustrated 
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,  Fituindally,  riSL  leant  have,  during  many  per^()4flf,  l^een  exceedingly  nnr 
attractite  to  commercial  leqders.  The  notes  are  vlrtuaUy  nonpi^fotlable,  carry  a 
yield  which.  In  recfent  years  had  been  unacceptable  and  have  aa  e^rtremely  long 
lile  before  repaymcjft  of  principal  begins.  While  it  Is  troe  that  most  co|M|||rc 
lending  institutiona  seek  to  have  as  broadly  a  baeed  loan  P<»^||Bi^  is 
feaaible,  this  slmpty  jneans  that  the  arailability  of  student  loans  fro^Blgi^^ 
mertlal  lending  Institutions  tends  to  expand  and  contract  with  the  dlMy 
n^arkot  We  would  raggest  that  it  1)?  socially  undesirable  to  subject  aocljfew^it 
educAtionja  objectives  toNthe  ragueries  of  the  economy.  * 

Since  the  proposed  Bill  ^jiddresses  itseU  to  only  one,  the  interest  rate, ^;thfe 
multitude  of  problems  whlcli  hare  existed  with  commercial  lending  institutions 
making  FISL  loans,  there  Is^no  reason  io  Relieve  that  these  Institutions  viU 
demonstrate  any  increased  interest  in  the  progiffm  by  reason  of  the  Bill. 

The  second  major  concern  demonstrated  by  the  elimination  of  cllgmle 
Institutions  as  lenders  centers  avound  the  default  rate  on  Federally  Insured 
Student  Loans.  Defaults  on  .Federally  Insured  Students  Loans  are  indeed  a 
problem  calling  for  constructive  solujtlons,  but  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Sub-Committee  on  Education  and  a  recent  report  ifi«ued  by  the  College  En* 
trahc^  Examination  Board  indicate  that  the  default*  rate  is  related  more  to 
the  socio-economic  profile  of  the  student  borrower  rather  than  the  class  of 
lender.  It  is  suggested  that  the  relatlonshU)  between  default  rate  and  inatltu« 
tional  lende;?*  Is  logically  onl^  Incidental  In  that  those  Institutions  having  high 
default  rates  are  those  who  serve  primarily  low  Income  students.  These 
student!  are  precisely  those  individuals  who  are  traditionally  turned  aVay 
from  commercial  lending  institutions,  but  who  need  flnanciai  assistance  the 
greatest  and  have  both  the » desire  and  need  to  further  their  educatloiL 

In  . conclusion,  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  elimination  of  eligible  Institutions 
as  eligible  lenders  gan  have  any  positive,  eJfect  It  is,  however,  i)lain  that  the 
negative,  effect  of  drying  up  a  source  of  educatlona.1  dollars  is  Inevitable. 

4.     EXcj.U8iorr  or  c^hmpondekcb  ecHOota  moii  mmJ^  wiooaAus 

Th©  Bill  would  exclude  correspondence  schools  from  partlcipatloh  in  all 
f  federal  programs  with  the  exception  of  the  loan  program.  Participation,  how 
ever,  in  the  loan  program  would  be  limited  to  students  who  are  physically 
Inflrmed  or  are  prohibited  by  distance  from  attending  a  resident  institution. 
The  basis  of  this  exclusion  is  two-fold^  First,  the  default  rate  among  cor* 
respondehce  schools  is  inordinately  high  with  regard  to  Federally  Insured 
.Student  Loans,  Secondly,  those  who  are  already  working  full  time  should  not 
be  eligible  for  or  in  he^  of  financial  ald^ 

Taking  the  second  reason  flrstn  It  would  seem  that  the  stud^ht  instead  of 
the  delivery  system  Is  the  target  of  this  particular  exclusionair.  Pot  In  this 
context  the  rationale  underlying  the  w^cluslon  tends  to  break  down.  Indeed, 
the  average  Bell^  Howell  Schools  home  study  student  described  in  Part  II 
above  would  seem  to  be  the  very  class  of  persons  which  the  Federalljr  Insured 
Student  Loan  Program  was  designed  to  assist.  By  comparing,  and  contrasting  a 
typical  home  study  student  with  his  or  her  counterpart  in  traditional  educa- 
tion, an  even  better-focused  picture  of  the  inherent  discrepancies  In  this  logic 
can  be  viewed. 

First  the  home  study  student  typically  has  a  home  and  a  family  for  which 
to  provide.  The  decision  to  set  aside  study  time  to  advance  his  or  her  voca- 
tional pursuits  is  generally  a  matter  of  economic  necessity,  not  of  casual  choice, 
and  selection  of  home  study  is  likewise  frequently  dictated  by  the  Inability  to 
forego  full  time  employment  The  traditional  college  student,  by  contrast,  has 
less  direction  and  certainly  less  immediate  motivation.  More  commonly  he  or 
she  is  single  and  is  at  college  to  be  exposed  to  curri^cula  which  will  lead  to  a 
field  of  Interest  and  hopefully  a  major  area  of  study.  Because  the  student 
typically  is  young  and  single,  a  great  .portion  of  the  advantages  gained  from 
post-secondary  education  are  social  in  nature.  And  there  are  no  family  respon- 
sibilities which  would  result  in  Increased  financial  pressure.  In  other  words, 
there  Is  a  less  immediate  need  to  make  education  pay. 

Secondly,  the  home  study  delivery  system  offers  a  valuable  second  chance  to 
those  who  were^not  successful  i^  traditional  education,  who  failed  or  did 
poorly  in  the  highly  structured,  competitive  world  of  the  classroom. ,  These 
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students,  when  older  and  burdened  with  addlfelonar  responslbllltied,  are  even 
less  Ukely  to  succeed  Id  tradltiunal  education  8y8teb&  which  only  threaten 
once  again  to  expose  the  same  disabilities.  In  the  privacy  of  one's  home,  the 
home  study  student  can  work  at  his  or  her  own  pace,  repeat  lessons  he  or  slie 
feels  unsiire  of  and  study  at  times  when  one  feels  most  jproductlve.  Most  im* 
portantly,  the  student  can  learn  without  foregoing  hlg  full  ti^e  salary. 

Realizing  the  needs  of  our  students.  Bell  &  Howell  Schx)ol8  offers  toll-free 
WATS  lines  for  educational  Irujiuirles  and  also  Help  Sessions  are  held  at 
focal  points  so  students  may  come  In  and  meet  their  Instnictors,  conduct 
experiments,  and  clear  up  educational  Inquiries.  This  exempll^es  the  adapta- 
bility and  individuality  In  home  study  as  opposed  to 'the  more  strict  /iictates  oi 
traditional  classruvmb.  But  above  all,  tlie  freedom  to  pick  and  choose  the  kind 
of  education  which  the  student  thinks  Is  best  suited  to  his  or  her  needs  Is 
maintained,  ihe  siTonsur  uf  the  Bill  himself  has  stated  that  a  stuuent's  own 
perception  of  his  need  to  work  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  education  are  a  more 
sensitive  and  a  mure  aceurate  Indicator  of  true  needs  than  the  more^phiflti- 
cated  comblnutlun  ot  yuesllvnnaire  and  computer.  We  agree  with  the  Sponsor 
and  we  would  suggest  that  the  national  Interest  can  best  be  served  ^y  a 
variety  of  programs  sufficient  to  assure  competitive  effectiveness. 

With  regard  tu  the  default  rationale  for  the  exclusion  of  home  study  itpm 
all  federal  programs,  we  wuxild  suggest  that  the  general  preconception  that 
home  study  Institutions  are  a  major  contributor  to  the  default*  rate  is  at  bes^ 
questiunable.  XesUmunj  given  befure  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Education  ^ 
indicates  that  the  huEutj  study  schools  do  not  seriously  affect  the  federal  default  ^ 
rate  and  theit  rule  In  the  default  problem  is  a  minor  one.  To  the  extent  that  ^ 
defaults  are  a  problem  in  hume  study  v\e  would  suggest  that  the  reasons  Ue 
more  In  linjlted  eligibility  fur  federal  programs  and  the  confusions  surround- 
ing the  definltlun  of  what  constitutes  a  default  rate,  than  In  abuse.  Home 
study  has. been  dissociated  \\lth  the  FISL  Programs  since  1969  and  since  that 
time  this  was  the  onlyijederal  assistance,  other  than  veterans  benefits,  avaU- 
able  to  home  study  students.  By  reason  of  this  particular  limitation,  it  was 
quite  natural  In  the  cuurse  of  events  for  some  home  study  schools  to  become 
heavily  Involved  in  the  FISL  Program.  However,  we  would  suggest,  that  any 
single  home  study  Instltutlun  s  utilization  of  the  FISL  Program  would  probably 
pale  into  Insignificance  in  relatiunship  to  any  other  major  Institution's  utiliza- 
tion ^of  federal  dullars  set  aside  for  student  financial  aid  derived  from  all  pro- 
grams for  which  these  Institutions  are  eligible. 

In  conclusion,  t]iere  is  nuthlng  inherent  In  the  home  s^udy  delivery  system 
Itself  which  warrant  this  kind  of  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  treatment 

CONCXTTSION 

The  above  presentatiuii  sets  furth  uur  reservations  regarding  the  underlying 
assumutiuns  upon  which  the  Bill  Is  based  and  our  analysis  of  the  consequences 
of  the  Bill  If  passed  In  Its  present  form.  We  have  not  attempted  herein  to  set  ^ 
forth  a^y  recommendatluns.  This  is  because  we  believe  that  the  concept  em- 
bodied In  the  Bin,  as  upposed  tu  any  specific  provisions  thereof,  requires  re- 
consideration  and  rewurklng.  While  the  absence  of  constructive  recommenda 
tiuns  indicates  a  fundamental  disagreement  w  Ith  the  redirection  of  federal  In- 
volvement m  the  area  gf  student  financial  aid.  It  does  not  and  should  not  Indl 
cate  a  dlsagreemeiit  v\trh  the  cunceptuaiizatlun  of  the  problems  embodied  In  the 
Bill.  Indeed,  we  share  the  concerns  manifested  In  the  Bill  ahd  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Bill  tu  accomplish  a  ^olut^lon  to  the  problems.  It  Is  simply  the 
methodology  uf  accumpllshment  with  which  we  disagree.  (For  instance,  we 
believe  that  cummertlal  lending  institutions  should  become  more  involved  In 
the  student  financial  aid  program,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  other  lenders.) 
Accurdmgly,  we  wuuld  urge  that  careful  cpuslderatiun  be  given  to  otfier  l)endlng 
Billfifrless  drastic  thitn  the  one  pruposed  and  to  the  Impact  uf  various  new  pro 
posed  regulations.  We  have  ever;}>  confidence  that  the  committee  will  do  so  and 
thdnk  the  committee  for  considering  our  presentation. 

Mr.  EsHLEitAN.  Mr.  Brademas  will  be  back  in  a  minute  or  two, 
but  he  had  a  phone  call  that  he  had  to  make  and  in  the  meantime 
I  will  ask  Dr.  Margaret  Gordon  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy 
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studies  in  Higher  Education  to 'come  forward.  I  assure  J^J^^ 
Semas  .vi/not  be  insulted  if  you  start  your  testimony.  We  are 
running  late  this  morning,  so  feel  free  to  start, 
■[The  statement  follows:]  •     ,  ' 

•       Prefabed  Statement  of  Maeo^rct  S.         \f «f°f^'^^!S^°^ 

CiBSEOIE  COUNCII.  ON  POUCY  STUOrES  IN  HlOHE*  BDUCATKVJ^ 


ISTSODDCTION 


ftanni  vpnr  1980  We  Dresent  estimate?  ot  the  Costs  or  rmi  lunaiub  "° 
•well  af  wtt^es  of  the  net  Increase  In  Federal  expenditures  involved,  on  the 
^BsnlntSnhat  as  expendltwes  on  veterans'  CducatWnal  beneflta  dectoe  In 
Z ToS  y^aVs  eitS^u^^^^  o">8r  student  aid  Prop"«,  "^"L^h^^ 
^rresiS^dLlly  incrc^^d.  The  PEOQ  program  «  "^^J^^^^^sS^^^ 
ni  hpnpfltH  become  an  entitlement  program,  as  ahonl.d  the  state  atuaeni  au 
Sntlve  GrknTftam  and  a  new  Tuition  EquaU^atlon  Grants  Program  that 

"^So^^'we  take  a  gradualist  position  toward  fuU  funding  of  Btudent  aid 
uroS  we  dbw  in  recognition  of  th(*  pollUcal  f^cts  of  life.  A  tie  ame 
Smrwe'b^lleve  Zt  preocTupaUon  :!J-"li  the  current  ecoupmlc  c^^^^^^^ 
nni  nhnrure  the  iHtaliteecl  for  advancing  iho  hatio  human  reiource*  '^««»*rf* 
for  Son*  *1Z  problem*.  T^is  conslderatloji,  It  scemB  to  me. 

S  undScorcd  if  we  seek  to  Identify  the  major  P"/P?8es  f or  WhWh  "the 
FederalXvlrnmcflt  assume  special  responsibility  in  relation  to  pcst86condary 

'^H^*'!Llly.  it  IS  the  States  that  have  played  the  major  role  In'the  flmmc- 
inS'Se?  cdi^^Uon.  a^^^^  believe  that  the  States  ^'o'^*  ""^""'J" 
SrtvldeTslo  institutional  support  to  ?«Wi°^  "^'^'itttSn  JJ^^  ISdml 
should  also  expand  their  efforts  to  assist  privatft^lniiUtutlonB.  The  Federal 
Crnment  in.  our  view.  Ms  the  following  special  TeappfiflblllUea: 

Fie«?  GwSent  ba«  a  speclS,  obligation  to  overcome 

oplortunUy  Owt  has  historically  prevented  young  I^V^^J^F^  Ste 

famlUes  and  disadvantaged  minority  groups  from  enjoying  tie  beneflta  or 

^Tk^lS'mTe'Mrmp  and  the  advinjcmnt  ot  ^^o^aZ&L'y^ 
nnri  atoradimte  education  and  rc*eore».— Historically,  the  States  hate  Pjayed 
fm^or'J^IMn  thrp^o^tl^^^  «f  graduate  edncation  ""^J, ,^;^^,^'SSh 
mwort  they  liave  prorlded  for  the  development  of  major  pnbllc  teSearch 
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tfnlrersIUet.  In  reotnt  dec^dea,  however,  the  States  have  dlapUyed  incretalng 
reluctance  to  proYlfle  substantial  anpport  for  adrahced  «aduate  educatlon.aAd 
research,  probably  in  large  part  because  thejr  Welcome  to  realise  that  they 
cannot  fuUy  "capture"  the  benefits  of  such  expenditures.  Holder^  of  adranccd 
desrees  tend  to  display  high  rates  of  interstate  mobility ^  because  the  nyirket 
for  their  talents  la  national  Thus  states  may  not  benefit  froD\  large  sums  in* 
retted  in  expensife  education  of  PH.D,a  and  •MJD.s- 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  support  of  research.  The  continued  ad- 
rancement  of  Icnowledge  is  a  major  national  concern.  It  is  only  the  occaalonal 
highly  specialized  research  project  that  yields  benefits  exclusively  tox  the 
SUte  In  which  iria  conducted.  For  the  most  part,  the  returns  from  thtj  ad- 
vancement  of  knowledge  and  technology  benefits  ihe  entire  nation  and  othe» 
'  countxiea  aif  welL  ^  -  " 

a  To  aitain  a  naiiontcide  laJaye  ii%  omriunUiei  to  ^dnefit.from  poiUecon^ 
aaru  edUGotipn^and  from  ihe  aff$cncemei%t  hibwJedge  through  tdualizinff  op- 
poriunitu  among  the  itatei^^Bfaiw  of  wide  rariations  in  per  capita  incoma 
among  the  States,  the  capadtieb  of  indlTldual  States  to  support  higher  educa« 
tion  pd  research  fary  greatM  Thus  Federal  funds  can  it  protided  in  waya 
that  tend  to  equalixe  financial/support  among  the  States. 
u  '^^u  ^^  ^  aubstiintlal  ihare  of  Federal  financing  is  also  strengthened 
by  the  differences  in  tax  stnjcturo  between  the  Federal  QoTermnent  and  the 
statea;  i 

1  The  Federal  tax  structure  is  more  ^uitabl^  than  those  of  State  and  Local 
goremments,  because  a  larger  proportion  of  Federal  rerenue  comw  from  the 
proi^esslTe  Income  tax,  and,,  though  State  and,  to  some  extent,  Local  gotem* 
menu  are  Inmaslngly  adopting  income  taxes,  they  are  Inhibited  from  miidng 
those  taxes  rery  progressire  for  felar  of  encouraging  wealthy  resident!  to 
move  to  other  locauaea;     ^  .  -  ' 

Z  Related  to  Ita  progresslvlty  is  tie  capad^  of  the  Federal  tax  structure 
to  provide  revenues  that  increase  more  rapidly  tjxsin  total  personal  Incoma  as 
incomes  rise*  and  income  reedters  move  Mo  higher  tax  bn^cketa:  and 

8  Federal  tax  menu^  represent  nearly  two-thirds  of  total  governmental 
tax  revenues. 

*  reasons,  we  beUeve  that  the  Federal  Government's  shar«i^of 

total  public  support  for  postsecondafy  education  Should  gradually  be  Ihcreased 
to  about  60  percent,  from  on  estimated  share  of  44.4  percent* 

At  thia  point,  I  might  explain  that  I  am  indudtog  in  thla  statement  the 

!r?»!i^i*!S^^*?^^^"*  J»«t  «  thfy  appeared  la  the  CouncU^a  luoent  report 
on  the  Feaeral  role. 

RecommendaH<m  r  ^The  Council  r€commend$  that  the  Federal  OovcmmenVM 
nhart  of  total  puoifc  finahctai  support  of  poBtiemndnry  educotm  gradually  b& 
increaied  to  SO  pcrcmt* 

Tjomaxa  yaooma  i 

Federal  Government  ahould  assume  special 
Ik  Pwp»a  his  faltered  in  recent  yeara,  Fwm  the  mid- 

i  if<2,  there  was  a  steady  Increase  In  the  relative  representation  of 
•tudenti  from  low  income  and  disadvantaged  minority  group*  In  higher  educa* 
tlon  But  this  trend  was  reversed  between  I»72  and/l&78.  The  proportion  of 

^  ^«  ^^T^^  qnartlle,  for  example. 

dec'to4  slgMflMaUy  from  1972  to  1973.  and  r^f ered  only  sllghtlyto  the 
in^  «  f  (Chart  ly  The  proportion  of  blacks  among  entering  freshmen 
fell  *oIf  in  both  yeajrs,  ^ 

hul:^  Ccn^Tis  data,  however,  s^ho^  that  the  pioporUoa  of 

all  students  In  degrecKa^t  programs  feU  between  1972  and 
1973,  but  womed  quite  sharplv  in  th^  following  year,  yhe  dUTewnce  between 
^J;.  P^^^'y  explained  by  toe  HiduHon  of  all  pSme 
•  «/<TC?H:^t  studenta  m  Cemrua  data,  ^hereaa  the  AOB  taduto 
onl|  fuH'tlma  freshmen*  "iwui«» 

y^i^Jli^^^n^l.^J^^I^  f^^*  expfa^ltam.  Tb«  aor« 
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.innr.%s?;^f  i4-„«ir.:  ,r^^^^'  iS^S" 

•  T«.t.whr  th*  decline  In  enrollment;  rttw  o£  tUcks  and  to  tbe  re^T« 
nrSloSf  lo^^^        lySeSoned  occurred  between  1^2  end  1^  la 

ri^i!#r#  Entrance  BxamlniiUoji  Bourd  mi  quoted  ftii  statinf  tnac  ^o™^ 

VrSam^r  the'flnrt  UtncMa  WTS-H.      toUl  tia^^ 

S122  million,  and  the  arensfe  grant  awarded  m  tfiat  year  wu  owj 

Sam      be^n«  to  plar  a  mote  ijlgnUJcant  tolo.  The  ACE  imtoea  aarrejr 
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for  «j«  £*tt  of  10?rilwm<«a  Uial  «iv*t  a^oa  iooro  «t  iUuu^cai  l^jr 
flajmcijd  setting  4i*kt*fic>s^,  with  phtit&  dctioianrfUpt  lii^d  Sine© 

'  >*  r"5r^  tf^^pfi^rt  of  rc4€W%  and  frttdrntu^  <:dncQii<m,  ii^  lendiUn  «tt  of 
-^f^f  ^^J£ff  ^  aad  a«i  ^hix^  <rttiUick  ii»  fritdaiteik* 


ifJS^/^  ^^f£ IJ^^edpc?  of  tht  «ia-,i  imit  pttfpas«>     i^nHi  m  to 

.J^Jfi  ^  ^  fe»dea<^  to  itjptd  «tjDpott  cf  ^^matoite  trntalo*  a»  on- 
W^wjy  to  tiew         ^*«d  chai»K^  that  Imtt  ocvtifriHi  in  urn  JoSt>  £n«jcket 

r^j^wUi  to  tl»  ^flJAttd  for  to  tedostiy  imd  ^wnmtiit  cats  tw, 

•  *  ^^^^  ^      tocmdn«  Fe^l  «vi?it)pdaaoii»  fot 

^^^ti«**f^^l*^^^  of  wit-omtog  6c^^ti^  4  toQd  mw  m«i«riai«.  of 
^^^immwf        to  eiwutrol      forcen  tl^t  tlur«atca  Ilio  conitjumeott  ima.cf 

Tor^of  W^rw  tlJe  oblccttTc  of  4^hktin^  a  jwiitcmict^  6otanm  w  Itod 
that  Uwty  ^^}wl^fy  wt^  dlspadUet  to  oftdeigraduAte  earoJtosont  mm 
^  dtffemjftei  fsHww,*  itj^utml  p«item       aw  de^tiy 
reiatM  to  <ij|rei«ikm    pe«  ittpll*  lowao  t^a  to  Oie  wctol  <tjaipgeitloa  of  tie 

enwUwnt  ata  ato  ly^  tI«va«boi»t  ti»e  mxUbcta  i«art  of  ttjo 
hlfifl  if^ff  «^  aiiio*  art  i»t^^        IroporUoi  ltidi«iti<m*  of  tmiowldQ  im* 

gtia  tlie  f^tuo  of         awAf^CHl  to  poinOatt^^ 

If  «d>topi  frgjB  Ttleraii*'  edii&'il^  bec^nu  ai*  u^^m^  to  ^mt  itodcai 

•le  mUL^  by  n  Na^feftAl  Stedeil  l^n  Bank,  a«  i«c^^^  ^^o! 
TOtedJ0crj5ije  from  tUail  jresir  J0r5  to  im  to  mch  fall  focdtog  of  aU  «ta. 

^^J^^^^u^^^^  ^^^^^  "^^^^  t*n*eiiditart^  foj  ituduBi  atd  woald^ 
kctttilly  dtcJtoi?  i»  A  r^rtenra^  of  ONT-^fitm  0^  i«  0^.  pcxteut. 

— tinr<'mat  qttallficattoQ        cueds  to  ^  kept  to  mind  tu. 

ilJE^^^V^^**^!'^*^^^  exfettoiS  *.t^^i4.;  Uo  replace  ttiem  tjy 

^  '"^^  attefltr«?n  to  tfcs  fad       tbe  ^gcres  to 

L^''^L^?<J??^>i^^  corwpoadtas  cliart  (Chart     to  our  meet  m»«, 
^^^l^SKi^  PoiUteoniiinf  rdst/^irtm.  fct  tfeiw  feasowt  Tx«^r  iSwo 
t  ri^*^i^??^.*^^JP^^^  wlaema  Chart  1  to  Use  -Fedefjii  ro^  tcpon 

eit^t?  Df      fiHttM!  to  sod«2tBdt»lo  lEattJllmem  fcr^^a  JU>7^m  co 
wflfictto^  a         ttemiwatd  mmon  to  iht  Comdl^  tnmlsximt  jptojecttofls 


mm  f 


jfr^r  ihfc  t^ri^swia  h*>4m  |^  u»  Mdoui        muih^u  ^m^^  report 

m      tt^mil  reft**  ima^ 

fr'y4mh**J^^'^f'i*s  '^h  ^if^d^ni  ^^■$t4iHhi.%  j^tw^fuj^FtA  «3t*?.^''^t<4>  »)lr>rrrlQ|c4  Cfl4 


|te^t<SS       I5t**?*t  >A  fi;^  C>«*i*r2*  C*c*i*rii4i  f>*itJfe.,w».  ,^  fti«-n  »atwiiib***j 
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The  tdopitaii  ot  xht  Basi^  EducaUonal  Opportunity  Grantii  progmm  to  ^ 
Educnttoaai  Amecdme»ti>  cf  10^  reprctented  a  nmjor  atep  toward  ft  pou^ 
o£  Ke<Jerai  atd  to  m^tiet  e4ti^i»tioa  that  would  be  designed  primarily  to  m- 
drarjige  cq^ty  of  oppqrtuaiitj?.  Ideml^,  tb^  BEOG  program  couia  be  expected 
to  hAtQ  tlMr  loUowJa^  advantages?  ,  ^  ^ 

Ifc  tyoul4  cncowiso  free  itadeat  choice  of  limittatton  ana  field  of  ^oy 

^^n«!j  «»  mpha*!*  on  Aid  to  fitadMita  Jtather  tlmn  aid  to  J* 
ifoold  Vc5»?uni«e  direwui  «5id  Jirmrt e  Ixittltutioaal  autonomy  and  mtegnty 

It  jtf^d  smlst  both  public  and  prlTatc  hiaUtaUons.  ' 

Alii  A^t  an  Integral  part  of  ita  contribution  to  cqnallty  of  opportunity,  it 
would  fixmrt  a  reiattveiy  large  flo^v  ot  student  aid  funds  to  atat^  and  areas 
wmi  iw  per  capita  incomea,  and  to  laiiUiuttana  tlmt  enro^^  ^  . 

otlof^^nc^me  students.  ,         .       .       ^  ^  t  a*  « 

ia  practice,  partly  tMsause  of  certain  restrlcttve  prorlslODS  to  the  leSwation, 
and  partly  became  tbe  proapnun  Ma  been  yei^jr  Inadequately  funded  thus 
^a^,  It  bos  f^leU  fiir  abort  of  acblevlnJt  these  obJecUres. 
Xlie  waJor  weaknesses  of  tbe  prograiu  m^y  m  summarised  as  foUowa* 
h  Ds^pttc  rtccni  itbmiunnif  mvdtflc^tioru,  tU  condiHom  continue 

t9  d<?  rt4irtcUvu--lxi  wsxa©  respects,  tbe  BEOG  eUglbUlty  fOBulUona  con- 
tinua  to  be  mat^  testxicave  thau  thi>»e  of  tbe  College  Scbobirablp  Serrlce  tnat 
Hate  jpfceraily  tMjen  used  bj  «iile5e»  ^ad  jiwitiiersltiet  la  awarding  student  aid 
A  particularly  signlflcant  difference  k  fbe .  use  of  .essentially  tbe  ifdewl 
po?erry-ilno  standard  m  tbe  computation  of  dUcreUonary  faml*y  Income  to  tbe 
BKOO  i^gulauons,  wbertaa  tbe  CSS  fiuldeUnes  make  ose  of  twtb  tbe  /austeri- 
ty^ and  •tnodest  but  adequate"  baOfeets  for  a  diy  <Torker's  family  deyelopcd 
by  ibe  UJ*  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUca,  *    „  t       ,  ^ 

At  a  general  prtodpaU  w  bellere  tbat  a.  student  from  a  family  to  tbe  lowest 
income  quartUe  sbould  ordtoarlt^  receive  tbe  maximum  grant,  tbat  about  oufr 
natf  of  tbe  maximum  Kraut  wwold  be  tbe  average  Amount  received  by  a  student 
ih  tbe  ^9ecoi:d  lowest  quarUle,  and  tbat  some  crants  would  b^  made  under 
unusual  family  <.iriimiitances  iv  stuJenls  from  families  to  tbe  low^er  x^rt  of  tbe 
npper  balf  of  -  Uie  income  ranRe*  We  estimate  tbe  upper  boundary  of  the  flrst 
qoartHe  to  1074  to  be  aUmt  t7,CO0»  tbe  upper  boundary  of  tbe  second  lowest 
qoarule  to  be  aboni  $l2fi()0^  and  tbe  upper  boundary  of  tbe  tblrd  quartlle  to 
be  ttSK)ut  11^,400.  .  .  . 

Hie  recent  llberallsaUou  of  tbe  treatment  of  assets,  under  wblcb  assets  up 
to  ftCOOO  may  be  dlsreganled*  bi  to  be  commended.  We  do  not  believe,  bow 
ever*  ibat  illiquid  a«sei^lneludtog  ax*  ^n&ed  bome^  sbotild  be  considered  at 
alb 

However,  we  do  cut  believe  that  eilgiblUtj?  conditions  sbould  be  liberallxcd 
appreciably  untU  tbe  appruprlauviw  fur  tbe  program  are  Increased  very  sub 
fitantially«  As  Terrell  Belli  t.B,  Commissioner  of  Education,  bas  pototcd 
ont»  ibe  average  grant  avaikble  fcw  studenU  to  1075^70  Is  likely  to  be,  lower 
tban  tbe  ljW446  average  of  $m.  ^  .  ,  ,  .^ii 

In  fact^  so  long  as  approprlatlomi  fttll  far  sborl  of  the  need,  it  Js  Impossible 
<?tQ  acnievc  eqmi>  under  tbe  prugrani,  Kestrictl*^  eligibility  conditions  give  rise 
to  complaints  Uiat  student^^  lu  lower  ntlddle  Income  families  get  UttlC  or  no 
astisiance,  but  liberttiUatiur.  vt  eUglbllt>  tondlUons  reduces  tbe  average 
amount  of  aid  a?aliable  to  all  siudents,  tocludlng  tbose  from  low  tocome 
faxQilie»»  and,  indeed,  reduct^s  tbe  prvinitlion  of  tutal  funds  flow  tog  to  students 
from  lnw«lttcome  families,      *  .        ^         .  ^ 

Hifwrnmrndaiion  i.^rht>  tlwiMity  cmdltions  lor  BEOQ  granU  ihould 
ffraduaUy  Oe  udcmiucd,  bai  mly  a*  approprtalions  incrcatt  suffieientty  to 
permit  «arA  ItbtraiuiaUon  without  pmutijnnif  itudtmti  in  the  /amuy  income 
ranffo  in  ichich  $tudeniM  arc  currcnity  eliffim. 

1  TAo  proPMion  thai  gra,A9  may  not  c Xi^cd  SO  percent  of  tnt  §tuacnf$  C04i  of 
of rcndonro  i«  tntvnMutmt  u^ith  tht  progtam*  majof  ohjtctitc,  to  eniuro  tguoU 
iy  o/  Qpportuntty  '--A»  llartman  has  pointed  out,  the  cost  limitation  dlscriml 
£iai«e  agnini(t.«oia4entti  fr.»m  iM^f^Oitime  famlUea  «bQ  attend  relatively  loW'COSt 
p^l^lic  toatiiuuutm  and  ^tad^rwt  frvm  luner  aiiddle  lnt.ome  families  wbo  attend 
ptsbUc  >?oromomtP  cwUegt^  ibe  sense  ibut  tbeir  grants  art  eltber  sbarply 
ot  ftPprieciat>Uf  t^doccd  twiow  tbe  amuunta  ,to  wblcb  tbe  students  would  be 
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eatltlcd  ^thotjt  the  cqst  limitation.  On  the  other  hand,  students  who  are 
Ht  the  «PP«r  e»d  of  the  JUicome  range  eligible  fvr  grants  are  not  Itffected  at  all 
.  liy  the  cost  limitation,*; 

We  prefer^  a  somewhat,  different  recent  proposal,  that  fiE0G*8  be  reatnictured 
to  provide  for  atudents'  iioninstmctional  costa,  ior  the  following  reasons .  * 

a.  Freuoently  the  only  feasible  option  for  a  low-Income  atudent  Is  At- 
tcj^dance  at  a  nearby  low -cost  pnbllc  college.  His  financial  need  Is  prlmarllj 
for  codhstructlonaJ  costs,  bat  the  present  limitation  ot  the  BBOQ  iprant  ^ 
no  mora  thaa  50  percent  of  total  costa  tjpicall^  means,  that  hla  nonlnstructlon- 

^  al  costs  wlU  be  by  no  means  folly  covered.  Thus  he  Is  likely  to  choose  ;to 
i^end  on  a  part  time  basis  vvhlle  working.  Hia  problem  tends  to  be  exacer^ 
bated  If,  as  is  freqnenti;  the  case,  his  family  need«  a  contribntlon  from  his 
earnings*  * 

b.  Nonlnstnictional  costs  vary  relatively  little  from  State  to  State,  whereas 
tuition  and  required  fees  vary  widely.*  Thus  a  grant  based  on  average  nation- 
wide nonlnstructlonal  costs  would  tend  ib  meet  the  subsistence  needs  of  all , 
low-income  students. 

c.  State  policies  have  been  designed  to  subsidiee  instructional  costs  either 
through  subsidization  of  educational  costs  at  public  Institutions,  or  through 
the  growing  number  ot  s<.holarshii>  programs  and  the  less  namerous  but  also 
expanding  programs  of  State  aid  to  private  institutions.  State  scholarship  pro- 
irrams  frequently  take  the  form  of  tuition  grants  and  do  not  provide  for 
hohlnstrucUonal  vosts.  lu  view  of  the  fact  that  both  educational  subsidies  and 
tuition,  policy^a re  retermined  by  State  agencies  or  by  institutions,  States  cap. 
structure  their  eilucational  subsidies  arid  scholarship  programs  accordln^ily.  W& 
believe  tuition  declsicna  for  patlic  ii^otitatloub  ar^  bcdt  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  States,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  become  involved. 
However,  by  substantially  increasing  the  funds  availabfe  for  the  State 
Student  Incentive  ^Grant  program,  as  we  shall  suggest^at  a  later  point,  the 
Federal  Government  could  provide  a  powerful  Inducement  to  the  States  to 
increase  the  amounts  expended  ori  State  student  aid  programs. 

d.  Restrticturing  the  BEOQ  program  to  provide  for.  nonlnstructlonal  costs 
and  restructuring  other  student  ^rant  programs — especially  the  State  Student 
In<*entlve  Grant  program— 1>  provide  for  tuition  would  create  a  clearcut 
division  of  function  bet\s«^n  the  BEOG  prograjoi  and  other  student , grant 
programs  In  place  of  the  present  confused  relationships  among  these  programs. 

On  the  basis  ot  1974  75  student  costs,  total  commuter  costs  average  about 
f 1,600  an^Jom  resident  costs  about  ^1,900.  *  Thus*  to  cover  100  percent  of 
these  costs,  the  maximum  grant  nould  have  to  be  larger  than  the  current  $l,40(]f. 
This  could  be  accomplished  gradually  by  covering  somewhat  less  than  100  per- 
cent  of  costs  at  first  and  raising  the  percentage  covered  over  the  course  of 
several  year^.  Our  cost  estimates  are  developed  on  the  basis  of  a  standard 
maximum  g«\nt  of  $1,600. 

Recommendation  3,-  The  BEOQ  program  $hould  gradually  be  ratructured 
to  covpr  100  ptf-o^t  of  noninMtructional  coUs  for  student$  eligible  for  the 
maximum  grant  and  lower  penentagt  for  ^tudt>ntH  entitled  to  reduced  oranti 
on  the  ba9U  of  thdr  f6miliea\  contribution,  Btudent  aid  designed  to  help  ttu* 
dcnti  meet  {nMtruciional  coati  ihould  be  ihifted  to  other  programi, 

8.  The  funds  appropriated  for  the,  BEOQ  program  have  been  seriously  in^ 
adequate.-  When  the  BEOG  program  was  enacted.  It  was  widely  thought  that 
It  was  Intended  to  be  an^  entitlement  program,  comparable  to  veterans'  eduy 

»R.  W.  Htrtro*n.  "Hffher  ISducttion  Subsidies .  An  Anal/sis  of  Selected  Programs  In 
Current  UpMionr  In  Jolat  Economic  Committer,  U.S.  Congrew,  The  BeonomiCM  of 
Federal  Suhiidu  Program;  Part  4,  Bightr  Education  and  Manpower  Buhetdie^,  Washlag- 
ton*  D,C,  1974.  p.  474, 

^•Thli  prop6«al  wt»  first  mad«  by  Ix>U  ».  B!ce,  VlcePreildent  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  BoQxd,  In  a  paper  entitled  Federal  Student  Asiintactcc .  Title  IV  Kevlilted." 
57tb  Annual  Meeting.  American  Council  <m  Education.  San  Diego.  CaJlf,.  Oct.  11.  1074. 
It  has  since  be^n  indorsed  i)y  Kereral  organizations  and  a  number  of  Uidlrldualt. 

*  For  an  anaWst*  of  interstate  f  arlatlona  in  .tuition  at  public  colleges  aad  unltersltles. 
•eo  the  C5U&CI4  •  forthcoming  report.  The  FeatihiUty  of  A  Nationat  Pattern,  of  Low  or 
2fo  Tuition  in  the  Pint  r«o  Yean  of  College. 

^  •EaUmated  from  data  in  B.  Sucbar.  W.  Van  Dusen.  and  B.  C.  Jacobson. 
Student  Efipeniet  at  Po$t$econdcry  Jn9titution$,  S974~7$.  New  York.  College  Entrance- 
Examination  Board,  2974.  ^ 
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cational  benefits  or  jMXJial  security  educational  benefits.  In  other  words,  the 
appropriations  Tvopld  be  large  enough  to  provide  for  grants  np  to  the 
.maximum  amount  for  ail  students  meeUng  the  eligibility  conditions.  It  qnicfldy 
became  apparent  that  congressional  appropriations  conuaittees  were  not  oiB- 
po'aed^  to  treat  the  program  In  this  manner, 

The  estimated  cost  of  fully  funding  the  proposed  restructured  BEOG  prch 
gram  is  ^i,860  milUon/  On  the  basis  of  the  Carnegie  Council's  revised 
projections  of  undergraduate  FTE  enrollment,  we  estimate  the  cost  In  107d- 
80  to  bo  about  12^40  million,  in  constant  (1974)  dollars/ 

Reeomniendation  J^l^Appropriationi  far  the  BEOG  program  should  he  in- 
created  over  the  next  ieveral  yearn  to  that  Jundt  wUl  he  adequate  to  enture 
that  the  program  meett  itB  ohjectives  and  graduallif  hecomes  an  entitlement 
program.  We  ettimate  that  thit  tcill  require  ahout  $2M0  million  in  conttant 
(1974)  dollart  hy -1919-80. 

\hK  SWPtEME:CTABY  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  0JUNT6  PJMXIKAM 

The  BiSOG  program,  clearly  conforms  to  the  principles  thtit  we  endorse  for 
rederai  student  aid  more  satisfactorily  than  does  the  Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  program.  In  particular,  the  BEOG  Program  is  much 
more  consistent  with  the  principlea  of  ireedom  of  student  choice  among  instl- 
tutlona  and  of  uniform  treatment  of  all  students  from  comparable  fami^ 
income  groups.  In  addition,  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grants  program  has 
the  advantages  over  SEOG  of  inducing  the  States  to  adopt  student  nid  pro- 
^  grams,  to  provide  matching  appropriations,  and  to  restructure  their  student 
aid  programs  in  accordance  with  Federal  requirements.  Ab  we  have  suggested 
earlier,  also,  States  can  coordinate  student  assistance  for  instructional  costs 
with  their  tuition  policy  and  with  their  programs.  If  any,  of  institutional  aid 
to  private  colleges  and  universities.  ^^^^ 
♦  The  provision  of  the  JBducatioaal  Amendments  of  1072  tlwt  no  BByG 
payments  can  be  made  unless  the  appropriation  for  SKOG  grants  amounts  to 
at  least  ilSO  million,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  should  be  removed.  We 
would  also  urge  removal  of  similar  requirements  relating  to  the  funding  of 
the  College  Work-Study  Program  and  the  Direct  Student  Loan  program* 
.Particularly  compelling  criticisms  of  t^ie  EOG  program,  to  which  the  SKOG 
program  is  a  successor,  were  made  by  two  separate  panels  appointed  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  the  last  few  years.  These  criticism?- 
tvcre  discussed  rather  fully  in  my  testimony  of  last  June  and  are,  in  any 
case,  familiarJo  members  o£  the  Subcommittee.  Briefly,  studies  made  by  these 
panels  indicated  that  the  amount  of  student  aid  received  under  the  program 
did  not  tend  to  vary  in  relatioji  to  need  aftd  that  large  financial  need  tended 
to  reduce  the  probability  of  ^omission  by  a  college  or  university.  In  addition, 
inequities  in  the  allocations  of  funds  received  by  States  and  by  Individual 
institutions  have  been  stressed  in  The  Brookings  Institution's  report  on  the 
1074  Budget  and  in  cth^r  reports,  as  well. 

Although  we  believe,  that  the  SEOG  program  should  largely  be  phased  out 
and  replaced  by  th^  SSIG  program,  there  Is  u  case  for  a  residual  SEOQ 
program,  partly  because  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  the  Slates  may  not  be 
induced  to  take  fiHl  advantage  of  tbe  increased  grants  from  the  Federal 
Govemm»iiit  that  we  are  reiiommendiiig  uiider  the  SSIG  program.  Experience 
in  public  assl;rtance  and  certain  other  Federal  patching  grant  programs  has 
been  that  lo\>  iJcr  capita  Income  States,  in  particular,  sometimes  find  it  difficult 
to  provide  matching  funds,  even  when  the  matching  formula  la  relatively 
favorable  for  low-Income  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  experience  under  an  augmented  SSIG  program  were 
to  be  ^ly  successful,  in  terms  of  the  Impact  on  s^te  funding,  the  case  for 
completely  phasing  out  the  SkOG  program  would  be  strengthened. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  restructuring  the  SEOG  program  so  that  it 
would  be  more  .ei^ective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  low  income  students  for 
assistance.  We  bellevti  that  SEOG  funds  should  be  related  solely  to  instruction 
al  costs  and  focused  on  the  needs  of  low  and  middle  Income  students  attending 
riioderaite-  and  higher-priced  instituyons.  ^ 
^   '       ^  ^          f  u 

7  This  estimate  wat  developed  by  tbe  Waibtnrton  Office  ut  the  College  EjQtrance 
Bxamln&tlon  Board. 
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»«./««.«i«.,}rtHont^— Council  reipmmendt  the  partial  pha${np  out  of 
fili  S-fJZ  fhiiB^^^^  thouU  be  restructured  to  cover 'yvXyJn- 

Sct^l  To  tllta  torn^ei  more  cScctivelv  the  ^JJ^ynZutt^*  S» 
income  itudents  attending  moderate-  and  hxphcr-priced  f ^I^J 

avattahleJorthe  pfogram  should  gradually  t>o  reduced  from  the  present  tUO 
mlllioh  to  about  flOO  million.  , 

THB  STATE  8TUDKNT  INCENTIVE  QBANTB  PBOOBAU 

The  Carnegie  Council  urges  adequate  funding  of  the  SSIG  promm,  for  a 
nnmber  of  Important  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  thnt  State  Govera 
menu  should  provide  flaneial  aid  to  private,  as  well  as  to  Vnmo  l^tmttons, 
and  that  aid  to  private  institutions  should  take  the  form  P/''?"'^"^  "J^'*^ 
?uitfon  grtnt  programs.  Secondly,  th^  Council  believes  that  Pf^^^^'^ 
sDonsiWlJty  for  planning  the  future  development  of  higher  edueaUon  should 
Sn  with  the  States  whr-e  it  has  been  historically,  and  that  S^«i"al  aid 
Sd  bTprovided  Tn  a  form  that  will  involve  minimal  Interference  with  h  s 
tradUlonal  role  of  the  States.  The  SSiO  program  conforms  well  with  this 


"  A  th°lrd\nd  very  important  point  is  that,  in  general,  the  percentage  of  State 
M^onillneeome  exuded  on  higher  education  varies  inversely  w  h  the 
^Son  of  t"o?al  sTate  enrollment  iu  private  ^^^^t^^^ ^^^''^XJ^ 
Xfho,.  wnrriH  \v\th  some  notable  exceptions  such  as  New  xork  btate,  ine  oiaiuj 

SSiErcoS^^^ 

hbto  TV^  ^'oanHf^ 

The  Ss^'hTve  made  impressive  progress  in  developing  student  aid  pro- 
erams  in  recent  years.  As  recently  as  1965-CC,  the  total  amount  of  aid  provided 
b^State  scholarship  programs  was  only  $72  million,  and  only  about  15  States 
had^^ch  SSTBy       -75,  total  "PP^of 

iindereraduate  student  aid  programs  amounted  to  more  than  ?456  " 
maj"r  wXn  of  whi^^^  went  to  students  at  private  institutions.  All  50  States- 
Cve  nS^  filed  appSons  for  SSIG  funds.  However,  here  is  a  tendency  for 
the  amounts  of  a  d^  made  available  to  be  quite  small  in  many  of  the  States. 
In  te^rof  total  doUars  appropriated  in  1074-75,  the  largest  programs  Were 
■  Inl^m^York  PennSnia,  a^^^^  In  that  order.  In  terms  of  do  lars  per 

Mnt  Sled  iSsylvania  led  with  tf#ppropriatiou  of  approximately  $164 
npr  enrolled  student,  followed  by  Ilinois:  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  with 
^eragerof  soSat  more  than  $100  per  student  At  the  o  her  end  of  he 
sSm  were  Maware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Oklahoma,  and  Virginia,  with 
nvprncp  amountS  VGT  enroUeU  student  of  less  than  *o. 

There  ""m"  e  Question  that  the  Federal  funds  '^''^^ ."'"'^''^^IT^^'J^^ 
a-sm  uro^an.  have  played  n  role  in  stimulating  the  States  to  adopt  scholar- 
ship  proS-  FldeJal  funds  were  actually  available  for  the  first  time  in 
S«al  /^r  1074-75.  Between  the  fall  of  1973  and  the  fall  of  1»74  the  number 
Estates  that  had  authorized  comprehensive  undergraduate  scholarsh  p  pro- 
rose  from  about  30  to  41,  and  funds  appropriated  by  the  States  for 

these  nroerams  ro«e  Sharply  between  1973-74  and  1974-70.   

We  bS  th,?r«  BEOG  grants  are  restructured  to  cover  nonlnstructional 
costs  as  we  have  recommended  above,  the  State  undergraduate  olarshlp 
Sams  Thou  d^  limited  to  aid  for  instructional  costs,  as  "^^f,  »^ 
in  any  case.  We  also  believe  that  Federal  provisions  should  require  that  SWe 
ava iloble  for  students  attending  both  public  and  private  l°8titutioM^ 
Somrof  the  Sl!ate  prosranm  are  limited  to  students  attending  private  colleges 
and  universities. 
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In  addition.  If  greater  relaUve  emphasis  is  to  be  j^aced  on  the  Slate  Student 
iKCentire  Grant  program,  as  we  suggest,  therp  co5|ld.be  an  adrerse  effect  on 
interstate  student  migration,  because  only  a  few  of  ^the  States  proTide  scholar- 
saips  for  students  attending  out-of-State  colleges,,  We  believe  that  Federal 
proTlsIons  should  be  amended  to  require  that*  in  oWer  to  quality  for  Federal 
matching  funds  state  programs  should  proride'  scholarships  to  students 
wishing  to  attend  institutions  in  other  States.  ' 

Finally,  there  have  been  complaints  from  some  of  the  States  with  long- 
f*^ni!?^  scholarship  programs  that  they  were  already,  spending  largo  sums 
r  1^72-78— the  base  year  for  Federal  matching  under  current  legifllaUon~-and 
beneflt^from  no  matching  Federal  funds  for  these  expenditures.  On  the  other 
hand.  States  establishing  programs  from  im^tB  on  are  eligible  for  Federal 
matching  funds  for  their  total  appropriations.  We  suggest  that,  to  adjRSt  In 
large  part  for  this  -inequity,  matching  Fcderajl  funds  be  made  available  for 
Increases  in  State  appropriations  from  1968-70  on.  We  s^ect  the  year  1969-70, 
because  that  vras  the  first  year  for  which  comprehensive  data  on  State  expendi- 
tures for  scholarship  programs  were  ^compiled.  OPotal  appropriaUons  in  that 
year  were  $101  million,  as  compared  with  $325  million  in  1072-73,  The  in- 
crease in  State  appropriations  between  these  two  years,  for  States  with 
.programs  in  both  years,  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

We  believe  that  the  3SIG  program  should  he  CT:panded  so  that  Fedftral  and 
State  appropriations  combined  meet  the  estimated  needs  of  low-  and  lower- 
toiddle-lncome  students  for  tuition  grants.  We  are  also,  however,  recommend- 
ing ft  related  program  of  matching  Federal  funds  for  a  tuition  equalization 
tJl?i^^^J^^  the  discussion  in  the  next  secUon>.  We  estimate  that 
about  $1,870  million  would  be  needed  by  1070^  to  provide  fuU  talUon  grants, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,600,  for  students  from  families  In  the  lowest  <martlle 
in  terms  of  family  Incom«,  and  reduced  grants  for  students  from  the  next- 
to  .  lowest  qua  r tile.  *  - 

From  this  total  of  $1,870  million,  we  estimate  that  approximately  $250  mil- 
lion  can  be  expected  to  be  met  through  private  and  institutional  sources  of 

Sm«tpi^  tfi^^n^*  m.^^"n;K''Vr*^*'  ^  Federal-State  need  for  ai>. 
proximately  $1,120  million.  Tho  Federal  share  would  amount  to  $560  million 
and  would  be  reduced  to. $370  million,  because  of  the  approximately  $190  mil- 
V  ^^^^  scholarship  funds  that  would  not  be  subject  to  Federal  matching 
if  the  base  year  Is  shifted  to  1969.70,  as  we  recommend  "lutcmu^ 

avnn^^''*^^l  ^',T^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  through  pan{aUp  phaiing  out  the 
55^2  ^^^I^  'il^"'?  tramferred  to  the  8BIG  program,  and  total  ap- 
^^^^A  I  i^'  !\^s  program  $hould  be  gradually  increoMed,  to  that 

lowAncome  and  lotcer^middk-ir^me  student$  for  tuition  grant$  bu  mBSO. 
ThiB  vyould  require  an  estimated  Federal  appropHation  of  about  milUoii. 
in  constant  (1974)  dollars  by  1979-80.  *  tnumti. 

^^^^^        ^^^^^  scholarship  programs  tp  be 
eligible  for  Federal  matching  funds  should  be  augmented  to  proi^ide  that  (JJ 

ftim^n  ^f*l?i^^*°'^-«^?Jn*^®'^  ^■^^""•J*'  data  on  porentol  income  dlntributlont. 

?i??n?',?i«^".»ni"''""'  dlfflcuJtlM  for  1.0th  public  and  PriTate  lnVumi^ 

JSdfn*.  .?rt°?„'^'jy.1?„„'"Jll  ""t?'  "i?"*  other  than  thoM  orWnauT  al  ScaUd*  f" 
truaent  aid  in  addition,  we  roughlr  eatlmate  that  onlj  abont  simt  miiiinn 

;f''/lS?o''fo?'i*„i*.T?i  ""V^;  4  ^h^'  »°  contrlVutS  to  .chola^hlpa  up  o  a^Llymum 
-  low-lncotac  itudcnto.  SeUctlre  private  Inatttutlooi  with  hiJh 

o"f  ?,?^f°7tnrn?  a?d  T.^l'^.^ll'"  \  P-haT";'J5,'^'^°AtrTrt^,  Imo^^S 

or  priTate,tiaaent  aid  ruDdt  that  src  likely  to  bt  uned  In  conitlderable  oart  tn  uwwmitU. 
tolflon  KtunU  exceeding  $1,500  and  alto  to  tMUt^ftb5cSiau??Me 


^  $tat^  vroffruTM  Bh&uld  be  dtMi&ned  to  coier  Mifim  and  req^ired  ite$  Up  i& 
a  makmtim  of  $SMQ,  m  not  any  portio}>  0/  npfiiniJnicHon^  wj^/  (?) 
WHon  ffmnu  tboutd  be  avamu  for  mdcn$$  att^in^  both  ,g«f 
i^patif  imtitutionfi^  0}  9t\td^U  MhouU  U  prnniiitd  to  ?^<^^^fj  J^^^. 
ffrant$  to  afjtcnd  coU^tM  and  inivermeM  in  0lher  Statei;^  and  i4)  Fedem 
Niching  fund*  jhom  H  availnbU  fpr^aU  incn$MC4i  in^Btafp  e^atditurc^  on 
€Uffibl^  $chopr$1^p  prpprum'ffbm  19i$9^10  on.  ^     '  ' 

/  tvmon  pa^AUSAttOK  ^tKim 

Binlog  coste  and  toacdaJ  atciageacy  ha? e  oreatcd  »  V€t7„  ^iflJcuU  ^featlon 
for  private  coileg^  and  urilfcraltl^i  Ixx  i^ot  yearn  Depenaeat  as  tfier  ar* 
Cor  tulUoa  as  thclt  prtmam  and.  In  ca»ea  ^ttuaUr  aoK  a^itce  of  to- 
«B»e»  Uicy  ha?c  had  to  xaise  ttilUon  almrplj  fco  m^t  accderatca  JJttrrwwea  la 
costiu  Oradoaliy  the  flido  of  ararage  talUoa  In  prltate  Inatitottona  to  tmt 
In  pufeUc  inatitutioaa.  ban  increased— irom  4 J.  4  la  to  5.0  a  la  l»Ti-m 

JTor  rlje  prospcctiTB  atudeat  add  bis  pareala,  bowsm,  the  doUat  dlffemce 
between  tulUoa  cbarg^^a  atpritate  aid  public  lastttuttpas  is  to  woit  meaiUar 
to  fljcme-  Oa  tlic  arefage,  tuUlon  chari^ea  at  public  lanUtuttonH  roft^  from  ^10 
m  smSX  to  ^  la  wJiUe  cbargca  at  private  lnati*iiUoa«  wr^  from 

1856  to  ^2^1^  o[7er  tbe  «ame  period*^  Aad,  at  ioaoy  of  tb^  more  »cU5CtiTd 
priTat^  coHegca  and  oaltertdUea,  tuition  la  »eU  above  while  <»me  tiiatl 

tuUojii  bare  anQoaiKud  thnvm  of         ot  more  for  lin(P?a 

FartlcularW  jarnoag  the  less  «electlv«  pHvate  iastltutiona,  tuition  cbarg» 
cannot  b«  lac«ai»d  further  without  oerertly  JeopardUlng  the  capadtjr  of 
tbeaa  collegwi  to  attract  atudeat^  and  atrlngcnt  "belt  tigbt^S^  la  «sentlal 
for  irartiraU-  MtbvtJitb       ^idmU^g  talttoa^  sap  t^rrtitti  pilratt?  and  |^t^1l'* 
inatltutiona  la  probably  not  |b^  aole  reaton  for  aaggins  onjroUnfieat  in  private 
eoUeaca  and  oalveralUea,  tt  la  wlM^  believed  to  bo  ft  pcUaary  reaaotu  ^ 
glnnlnf  in  im,  total  enrollment  In  private  coUejj^  and  mavetHltl^a  ^san  to 
level  off,  while  cnrotUnent.  la  pttbiK  imttitatlows  ?raa  dtiU.Hidnit  rapl^  Between 
1967  and        cnrollpient  In  p/ivat^  liUftltuUoni  declined  fiom  80  to  22  v^r 
.  cent  of  total  enrollment  la  bl«bct  eduoitloil  Maaj  ob«erve;ts  m  convinced  ^bat 
.  thla  trend  can  bo  arrested  or  revenwd  oalj?  by^a  pronoonced  Incxeaae  In  the 
'  flow  of  public  fundi  to  the  private  sedtot.  -  ^ 

Th^  CouncJl  believe©  that  it  is  imperative  for  meaaurea  to  be  taKcn  to  aaatet 
jjrtvatc  hfgher  education  to  maintain,  or,  perbapit,  even  Increate  lt« 
total  enrollmenu  Private  coUegea  and  unlver^tlea  have  played  a  dl»tlnetjvc 
roJo  in  iha  Uevelopment  of  American  bl^cr  educaUon  and  cootrlbute  greatly 
u>  diversity  and  fleilbOlty  wUidn  o^f  flyatem.  Tb$lr  exlat^cce  provlto  a 
atrons  Inccaavc  for  publk  collegea  and  onleerrftlca  t^  w&tk  to  nialntaio  com 
parable  atandarda  o£  qi^liis  and  htlpb  t*>  atrenjjtiien  academic  freedom  ia  the 
public  ssecior. 

Their  larite  investmcnta  In  extemdfij  ^unda  and  balldlnga  abould  not  be 
xeplaccd  by  aiternaUve  public  inreatmen^**  aa  ydftf^  ln$tituUon^  fl«*  ^^^Jf 
doee  their  doora,  and  yet  we  do  not  !w|leve  the  laklng  ovet**  of  Private  ImrtI 
tutiona  by  public  InaUtuUgn^  la  thi&  aam^t  to  tbla  prMim^  even  though  It  la 
occurring  la  mm  laaaca.  .     .     ^  •    *  ^  .  *   i.  *. 

Wo  t^eUevfc  tbat  the  tlmo  Im  come  for  Federal  Ctovemtuent  to  talfce 
decisive  «t«p»  to  aa^lat  the  Statea  la  th^i  effurja  t*>  preaerve  piivate  collem 
and  unlvendtlK^  To  the  extent  tbat  here  ar*  a<>clal  benefita  from  public  Bubai 
dlxation  of  bighex  educaUon^  tNae  bentJ^  at^u«  from  ^vUeglat^j  educaUon  m 
private,  aa  well  as  la  pubUc,  Inittltutlona,  Tbos,  there  ia  a  atroag  caae  for  at 
jcaai  partial  puniiv  ^ui/aluuuUMu  %>t  pu»at«  blftltei  edticatfan,  ao  lon^  aa  law 
educational  anbaldlea  dow .  to  public  Inatltationa,  We  believe  that  the  preferable 
way  of  approaching  thJa-^obJcctlf e  Ia  tbrousb  'tolUon  eijualbmUoa  gmnta, 
which  trould  be  protided  for  atodeatt-^iahlpg  .t**  attend  private  coilegea  and 

^Atk  lOamaUve  way  ot  tactmrtflftt  ioUnUU  tuMlts  ^  ftodeaU  would  U  tbr»ogb 
t«  s$1^M0£,  itta  Sdm^n.  Wa»Moato«s,  CC*.  lOTI,  p  100.  aad  IMd.  t$7S  Uliimn. 

^^t^ti^fi^JvSS^  ct  tbt  ^im»  ft  m^ji^^};^^f^^p\^ 

fonbscraJn*  r«port  ot  the  C*nif«4e  Foiindatioa  tot  «b*  Aavauc^ent  &t  TocaWf 
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^i^f  1*^*^  ?^nd  wbfcfe  mm  Iks  ^mX  to  a  certain  propumou  of  ttfe  educational 
«ub$fdar  per  tttiaent  In  wxhlia  higher  cducaUon. 

/^^ii^i  tvdUon  cb&E^es  Jn  fouMear  imbllc  ln«titatloa$  represent 
ahoat  one  fourth  of  educatioiml  cii^tsk  Bauoitional  cwst»  pet  FXB  undergraauate 
^t^etit  m  four  year  pifljllc  hastltntioas  xna^  be  estimated  at  about  ?2,000  a 
yean  ^fuie  a^rera^e  tuition  ia  theeeftur -year  io^tatioo*  Is  about  ?500,  so  that 
gje  iiirentgse  ^ueidoual  ffubsiay  per  atudent  %tJ500,  Xhc  eltuatiou  rarlea 
m^us  from  State  to  State  and  from  ln«ti{utioa  to  iasUtatlon,  but  these  are 
appn>mateiy  the  uatloual  aterage^  vnhkh  believe  ahould  serre  as  a  gujde 
to  tim  desl^  of  a  tulU<m  equalization  program,  Wc  do  ^ot  bellevo  that  tuition 
f(H?r^*^^^  SW3t«  fhould  equal  thl»  entire  educaUonal  subsidy  in  pubUc 
fnitJtuUoM,  pccause  full  tuition  equa}l?mUon  ifrants  cvald  create  pressures  tot 
tomaseff  fo^tulUoa  In  at  Uast  some  private  InstltuUons,  We  propoae  a  program 
tJftder  whjch  Statte  would  provide  a  tuition  equalization  grant  that  would 
avewiy  ab<mt  |7i50  a  year,  or  oae-haU  the  educational  subsldi  61  ^600»  with 
^  ^  through  Federal  matching  g^afit  to  the  States. 
.  !?  proipram,  toe  actual  amounta  at  grants  would  vary  from 

with  variatlona  In  educational  coata  and  tulUon  charges  in  four- 
year  public  .in«atutions.  The  amounta  would  prvbobly  also  heed  to  be  adjusted 
^mewhiit  for  dltferences  In  educational  subsidies  arnon^  public  universities, 
Htate  cj»lleg^  and  two-year  colleges.  We  are,  however,  excluding  the  lower- 
<HJst  public  two-year  Institutions  from  our  estimates,  because  we  believe  that 
private  college  and  unlvetslUes  compete  for  students  primarily  with  pubUc 
Jfo^^year  college^  and  untverslUcs*  .  ^   ^  ^  ^-"^ 

In  order  to  be?  elfectlve'ln  partially  offsetting  the  Impact  of  the  tuIUon  gap 
between  public  and  prl^te  InsUhiUons.  the  equalization  grants  ijhould  be 
pade  livaUable  to  all  students  attending  private  InstitoUons  without  a  needs 
tj^r  Lowin<^omc  and  lower  mlddle^lncome  students  attending  private  Institu- 
tions could  qualUy  for  supplementary  tuition  grants  under  die  State  Student 
TncenUvc  Orwt  program.  The  araounts  of  tiaelr  tuition  equalization  grants 
would  subtracted  from  the  maximum  amounC  to  wWch  tiiey  would  bo  en* 
mm  under  m  SSIO  progran^.  and  .we  have  allbwed  for  tiOs  deduction  In  our 
^^Jt^  cj59t  of  fully  fund^  SSIG  program.  Needy  students  attendttng 

|n?*trutlons  would,  of  rouree,  qmlity  tot  tuition  grants  under  the  SSIG  program 
bur  not  Under  tne  tuition  equalization  pMgram.  The  tuition  equallzajlon  pro- 
gram, like  existing  State  scholarship  programs  asslst^jd  by  SSIG  fundi,  wouicl 
he  administered  by  the  States. 

We  bdleve  that  auch  aerogram  would  be  preferable  to  expansion  of  direct 
Htate  institutional  aid  to  private  institutions,  because  H  would  ipvoive  minimal 
interference  with,  jprlvafe  colleges  and  ujUveralties  and  would  enhance  the 
principle  of  student  choice.  The  availability  <?f  jTedcral  matching  funds  would 
also  bo  of  substapthU  assistance  to  the  States  In  deielupfng  auch  programs. 
M  ^  ^^L?^^?  estimated  underipraduate  FTE  enrollment  of  approximately 
1^  mlUlon  in  private  Institutions  in  1074-75,  the  total  cost  of  the  proposed 
tultl^  equalization  griint  promm  would  be  about  $km  million^  and  the 
miem  shfere  would  be  about  ,|rJ63  million.  If  we  assume  that,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  tuition  equaltotlon  grant  and  other  augmerited  student  aid  pro- 
gfSttJfi  recomm<>Ddod  hx  this  report^  private  institutions  will  be  able  to  reUln 
their  present  share  of  total  undergraduate  FTE  enrollment,  the  cost  of  the 
lederal  share  in  3070  SO  may  be  estimated  at  approximately  $645  million. 

K€mmmtr.datlon  fir.  Ftdcrat  mahhino  funds  should  be  prvvtded  for  one-half 
0/  th€  oom(  of  a  Btaic  iuilum  equalization  grant  program,  ^htch  tcould  provide 
an  average  tuHion  grant  of  ahout  $750  doUar$  for  all  undergraduate  atudentM 
atiendtng  private  mttgc$  and  unihcrmei.  The  cltual  amount  of  the  grant 
m^U  be  tct  bp  Btat€$  and  Kow/d  represent  ahout  one-half  of  the  average 
educational  iutfiidy  per  undergraduate  FTS  student  tn  pubUe  four-yeat  colleges 
and  uniwstties  in  each  State  Th^  estimated  cost  of  the  Federal  share  U 
atout  tSiS  miltton  in  constant  (mt)  dollars  in  jmSO, 

rnk  ^rxmt  wotK-sTuoy  pxoaitjui 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  tiiat  the  College  Work-Study  program  is  a 
particularly  /fiiCvessful  farm  of  student  aid,  re^j^arded  very  favuranly  by  students* 
assisted  under  Uhs  program,  by  Institutions  of  higher  education  that  have  road^ 
advantageoua  im  of  student  services  under  Jhe  program,  and  by  o|pher  public 


^  S"a!SSegested^earlIer,  budgetary  constrhiute  are  Ukely  to  dlsconjage  . 
lawSTnw^es  iT^roropriatloM  student  aid  programs  a«  a^t^e 

ffi^nrfuori  is  atSting  to  combat  both  Inflation  and  a  relaUvely  severe 

SromL^rSts^n^a^^  But  there"  \^^SclfrvlereSol^S 
-appropriations  f6ir  the  OWS  program  at  a  ttoe  when_  pnbllc  s^^^^^ 
ix  hPtnr  Increased  and  private  employers  are  likely  to  provide  relaUveiy  lewer 
fobVlor  S^te  on'a  n6nsubsWI^  than  in  more  P^of^fo^. ""if • 
indeed  the  St  acUon  of  the  HotiSe  In  raising  thd  approprlatlonjior  the 
cSrieal  fiscal  SfroS  ?3dO  million  to  nearly  >i20  mllUon  suggests^at  thei« 
l^SS  aSaent  with  this  potatW  view.  However,  it  m^f  ^.  ^1"°" 
ll  aSy  ^Sdln  the  current  fiscal  y^^^  total  approprlatldrt^^  In 
hhnVt  2  for  10T4-75  would  be  $5,532  Eollllon,  rather  than  $5,692  miUIon. 
^  As  was  tadS  irvZr  hearing  May,  the  results  of  a;  study  conducted 
b/the  BureaiV^f  S'cd  SocIa^Re^^  at  Columbia  Unlvers  ty  Indicated  tha^ 
Kt  80  pereent  of  college  work-study  administrators  could  provide  more 
lobs  thri)ugh  the  program  if  additional  funds  could  be  obtained.  In  the 
iMrt^Mt  of  the  researchers  Who  conducted  the  study,  there  were  espffilaily 
Br&lSg  iStuS  f  of  expanding  the  number  of  jobs  Provided  by  «ff- 
Sus  publl^and  nonprpfit  agencies  U  appropriation  were  n«eas«4  In 
fact  these  Jobs,  which  now  represent  only  about  11  percent  of  all  Jons  wo'»°ea 
.m^T^emoeram.  could  be  expanded  to  about  50  percent  of  the  total.  ' 

AvI  also  al^r  with  the  rMommendatlon  of  those  who  conducted  the 
Columbia  stndrthat  llmds  should  be  made  available  fo'  IjoP'^^'f 

:Ai?«  inafc  fl^^^^  provided  worlc^tudy  studeuts  on  campus  are  not  related  to 

wltrDLriod^-  oTwo^k  in^^^^^^^^^^  However,  in  some  cases. 

&S^ll«^^^^  r.«ns^£e 
,  a^^tf  wT^  .^^^^^^^     or  loans,  in  the  lowor- 
•18,  i4,  16,  13,  »na  21.  3^074,  V-'U*  .  . 
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dlvtelon  years.  rppcr^vI«Ion  students,  and  lowe^^vialoa  gtudcnts  wJno  are 
weU  prepared  for  collogo  work,  flboiMd  M  encouraged  ta  tok^  part  in  tb© 
^ork^atudy  program.         ^  ^  » 

n  ^H^^®  tlmt  conAlderatloa  aliould  be  glrea  to  gradual  jellminaUoa 
of  the  fa^y  Income  ellgibJUty  Atandards  Ux  tto  CWS  prQ^icL  Xhls  would 
r^/^?^5"^^'^<i^,i*PP^P^^  rbakiog  student  aid  avaUaWo  fot 

wtudeKts  from  middle-income  famlUes  who  are  iiow  almost  cnUrely  excluded 
from  most  aid  programs.  As  la  tho  cwo  of  the  BEOC  pnjgram.  however, 
family  ^Income  eligibility  standards  should  be  relaxca.  oi»Iy  iitcudually  moti 
adequate  appropriations  arc  provided.  OthenvUe,  the  propt^raoii  at  tunOm 
available  for  lo^v^lncome  atudeuts  fs -Hkely  ia  decline,  *uuuw 

Problem^  of  incjiulty  in  Uie  allocaUua  of  funds  for  the  CWS  program  arc 
almllar  to  tl^ose  relating  to  the  SEOG  program,  and  there  h  a  need  for  njvisjns 
allocation  procqdurea  so  that  ^ach  institution  receives  the  same  shac©  of 
panei^approved  funding. 

T./itf^J!?'?^^f '^^^  ^"S?/*^  oPi>r5prla«oryr  /or  lAc  CTVa  program  Mhouid 

ic  increatcd  from  the  $430  mUHon  m«do  avaamo  in  W4^1^  to  at  km  tm 
tniimn  in  mslB.  Additional  (ncre<i4tB  shiouU  be  4cHou4is^  caiw«4ci^d  tf^mbue^ 
qucni  year$^  if  €9pi:Hcnc0  indicatcB  fMt  mora  /and^  mn  ^stdmntagmii^^ 
iued.  We  c^tirmjc  a  neat  for  approximately  mO  miiUon.  m  amidni  mU) 
amiarM  ou.l079'S0,  t  s  '  * 

Familu  income  mpmiiiii  condition*  under  tU  nVB  program  should^vraduat^ 
llf  b<?  W/wMa/fcf,  ^ut  onhf  a$  appropriation^^  incm4^  Mumeimiiu  to  pmhH 
^c^J^^ralUati^^^^^  $tudmU  in  tnojamtiu  .nconm  ranac  noia 

rumc  for  CW8  fOU.  VoUcge^  $houli  aUo  U  entouraged  to  Mtructtm}  mdcht 
Qid  ^packag^y*  io  propidp  relativciu  more  grant  aid  (a  lumr-dmHon  jiurfcnU 
and  remiptiu  J^or^  CWS  a^^iMtancc  to  ttpper^itUitm  and  graduate  9tudcnt$. 

In  addmn,  ifw  aiio^iion  formuia  $houi4  ^^!i  r€?v|^t<r  *o  that  capA  participat- 
ing inmiution  rcceiva  she  <ame  percentage  of  panel  appnnxd  funding  aM 
cvcty,  othct* 

.  "W^c  do  notjfnbairlbt^  to  Ihe  emphasized  Ity  some  ec»m«nasts  Inurewnt 
yetirs,  tli^it  students  capture  all  or  mo^t  of  the  bi?mm  of  hishrr  f^ucauoh.  in 
fhl«  rievr,  students  can  Uterefore  well  alTord  to  vem$  Imm.  from  tlio  rclaiiveiy 

provided  should  take  the  ftorm  of  loaui^  We  believe  that  mm  are  miJistanUni 
Kptlal  biments  from  higher  Cflaoitfon^that  Ju5tify  aubi^tantial  pitijilc  fitipport  in  . 
the  form  of  a  combination  of  tnimn  jiobsldlf"*  and  variyus  types  of  kimcut 
aid.  ^mtthele^  a  weUdesIpi^  loan  proi.*ram  la  an  c^ntlal  part  of  it 
rt)mprehensiye  student  aid  program,  to  enable,  needy  studt?rit^  to  «npplempnt 
the  nect>«BwriIy  llmUcjl  aid  that  con  be  recelvca  la  an  efiollable  gmnt  projrrflm 
and  to  erniblc  students  who  do  not  come  from  amly  fftmflica  to  t»onw  if,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  their  parents  ari^  nnabte  c»r  onwiiUng  to  m*^t  all  mit 
c-lksc  rti^nscj*  The  Jfe^l  for  loan^  Is  Ul^^^Jy  to  1>e  parU^larlv  great  amcnje 
students  who  wish  to  abend  tehiUfely  tdghW  prlvato  ipu^UtuUon^  at?d 
amonsr  graduate  and  proftelonhl  stmlentn.  * 

There  hi  no  aspect  of  fttud£»nt  ngst^tance  that  in  in  i?reatc«r  need  of  maior 
IfglsTaflve  nystnicturlutf  thafi  thu  provisions  rebtlag  to  siodent  imn%  Ttmim 
tmt  atti-ntlon  Urst  to  th^  anamnteed  Jjoun  Ttf^im,  ihom  are  j^erinm?  weak- 
nmes  that  rem^dn  now  tluit  thf^  anpopulnr  n^-eds  has  been  ehmtratcHl  from 
ellKlblllfy  for  an  Intennit  subJfldy  on  aniioal  loans  op  to  f2vO0O  for  stadenm 
whoso  adjus(e<l  /amlly  Income  Is  below  $ilS,DO0t 

1  A  l«t5ile  problem  f»f  Inf^mtWf  of  oppoTsttmSty  In  a  pr«*5;njoi  in  whbth 
lender*,  and  ♦ej^pecially  bank  lender^  art*  likeH  ttv  1i«flnenc*><l  l»v  iho 
rttHlIt  hlAudteg  of  the  J^?Rdent*4  family  and  probably,  uit*j,  by  the  fiimH» 
socioeconomic  statu?*  in  ihp  cc*mmuuUy. 

tl  Tlifl  nwi^Hlty  for  ""i^pedal  nna<:^tlou^"  fr*?m  fij**  Fedfml  Goromment 
make  pttaslble  cfmtlnniHl  i»tadent  afSx^H  to  ioai^^  ivhpn  the  A'lev^nt  Intpn^^t 
nite  tlsm  abov^  7  T^t^^^^  Jit  »     *  - 

X  The  (llfiJ^Hilty     ensuring  stude  nt  ac<x*B  to  loans  bten  nhen  th*^  '*«pecmi 
olbvtition?*^  are  n^^lhihl^  In  ft  Ut^ht  mMuey  mirk4»t 

4,  Tl*e  lack  of  incentive  f/ir  barjk»  assd  oth^r  lenders  to  pimm  Mi^imt€ 
r€AUimn  pWKTdnri-^  wli^  loans  nr^  jpmnmteed  by  tlH>  Federal  Qxfsvmmmi 
The  rlstnjs;  default  rate  In  the  ^nmranteed  fc^in  pto^mm  has  l^een  a  matter 
irro^lni:  r^ineem  and  is  r»^flHrted  in  the  sharply  rtHlng  appt<:»prlat4ofo^'for  d^** 
f  iultR.  Tlie  default  rate  by  IfKTa 71  has  l^eeh  estimated  at  Itr*  mtfent  t^mia- 
isinUy.  thu  proportion  df  defaults  aocoontca  for  by  students  at  pnrtin^iaiy 
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«n4  er^tate  iosttatiouji  ont,t  0  iicmatt.     Bcce»tl>  ^a^a^tcd  Fe^iki^H  Traq^ 


5w  A  fWKlUmjjiitai  «|iieiUt<?ik  ^  to  wfeeiliti  Interest  aub&ldltert,  m  \^ 

Intcrm  jmbsldle*  knit  iN»u»sci>i^  ro  ^i^usi*  featlM^^       iiic<^»5lat*x^l  t^UT\ 
fU&^»  tlAK  a  i?k4  ,$tu*kni  Jtiaii*  siro^jruit*  should      JesJgoed      pfTO^lap  m^T 


not  tmn^rv  t%ui  a       aiu^jwji^wU  iit)atl^nt  Wi*  j{>iv^4t»^  Al»i?ttl<l     ft^tHJ^a  ?<^t*^l 

fttniliitsli?  to  hil  Mii^ifRi*  imiti}h*m  ht  Ini^^mt^  llnilt*  on  tl.tr 

fmownf?!  tJut"cna  i»  hutmvnkLt  aJo»a  with  Uie  n^t^tsi  desste  ^  tlis  gmr 

tmhUn  vr^'fAlmu^  am^>n^  khii^m^ln  ifists  of  th«  life  <iycle  ia  income  anw 
€qrpcafUttixrj**  4<mi  Invm^  t»ma  ^rt)o  Jtklltel^r  Upt  In  llno  earl^ 

fafJMiR^  ni^jt  u^uil  to  imm\9  m  iIk^  f^tls  jf^arH  ef  jcmirHaj^  to  Aoiolfc  a  home 
fljutl  «!>iamiw*i^  Xlif'jr  men  a  which  Uj^^ar  dfi?lb  f*»r  Uicj?^  purpo^^  an? 

it    m  fltr  4wl.v  mrrMi?s?  Hwt  a  wif**v       nmj?  iilM)  bnt ft  borrcvfptf  a,** 

«jt«aint^    likely  to     cm!     Ihe  lal>or  force  t>miis«o  ot  cl*ll^rearli»^.  For 
of  awl  iilso  btniifiw  l^^flaMoa  UiJiat'JiS  tbc  bnr>acA  of 

Hure  l53<5JtKya  iKfitH*  t^iMl^ncy  In  Concr^  to  prvfi.r  the  PIrect  gttifionf 
S^ii  i>t»*tr^m  o\>c  ibe  Gua^ftnt^  Los^u  {i^isimiti.  Huwetcitllic  Direct  Smdent 

tn  matmmt      dUrerent  Btadent^  If  It      to  i^xM        l>>s^4€  itltti  thf 

tise  pmcram  wn^v  ^iiloptql  in  Ui^b  Ht^  bat  aoe*  It  mke  tooa^  for 
gome  to  be  cH^dtilo  f^??  5-poxccot  l<mB  vthU^  otfci.cs  tare  to  poy  well 

OTfr  7  V«Aynt?  TlM»fv>  i*  alM*  an  ttndt>jngtani!Al*^  U»«dea^  ptt  tito  jwrt  rif 
|n«rtilti?loi«  Ui  liifo  pi^fffiTtc©  ta  &hU  if^tatlcnt^*  in  ibe  anot-ation  of  hnm  miVr 
thhi  pi^^fram  awl  v»  be  naum  co»ceni«?4  fll^nfc  ttm  credit  standing  of  tue 
iitxi^|i*j:it,  N^c^  fh»  lr4?^f^lloUoftV  Mwn  faod^  atta  iftvolriptl,  tlian  wLeu  It 
deti^rmlnln^p  n<?cdi  for  a  gtta&nte<?d  Itm*    .    ,      ,  ,  ^ 

KA-wrtl.^U**^  thi*  -defatiU  /ato  ia  U»o  Plr«ct  Slxiden*  loan  nrointim,  I# 
iipr»wJjib!e.  nIthMORlfi  am^w»5tiv  M^vt  tMt  In      fiSL  pro^crato,^ 

1J^4%  df»  ii«t  cifiune  tti^u  oilftpt  1  wpcf itaaehtMft  eitiMlng  progrt^xis  will  ircHiif)v«' 
Alt  fit  m:tktwma^  imm%  wi>  ejcpr?(i!>  $lrum  mipport  for  a  program^ 
ftl*>i?j?  rhK*  U««i  o(  fho  NnUonial  Htndoiit  Ixwn  Bank  iwmimetidpa  the 
CAWJi^tfi*  r%)mio^^ton,  wlddi  i^VoWdwi  ihnH^^  «  t 

3.  TlH*  Fmli^ml  Ct^f «^mmi»nj  <*h«m<d  charter  a  Xalional  Sf«dent  tea  BanK^ 
A  »om«r»*Sr  pntafr/  rf^rvtirauon  fo  Ih*  fltWJiC^l  the  ftalo  of  icovjjjramcntally 
ctiiiitir5fiH«cl  fi^i^uriiM-st,  rr^t*  Ikuk  wt^ttld  bo  «elf^a*itaInlo^.  except  for  mlmlnl* 
trtilln*  cmn  nm  tli^  i'»^t  of  6n?  tmticelliitlnaH  of  h^A^m  m  juw 

fnec»r*30  ana  ctf  priopir^l  l«r  nn^  mmm  otber  tisaa  d<sitlu  ttWdi  wonld  1^  mor 
43ne  t>f  l^i^i-nil  i?pi*rf*pri^tlomc 


^I^Rji*  Aoat!>«  Pfi^o  8eir<w  DefioUs*"  Chr^nfcle  of  mohi^ 
^^if^V^i^^  £:ditc«IAm.  N«w  Tor)?: 


iBaqk  m*iiSii  iii^k^^  Xmnn  ifi^mtmni^  m%  to  exceed.  12,1*00  pqt  year 
^  ^OUU      .?3n»i4*rgmdi*ulc*  />Ludl'!>s  and  $10,000  tut  aytitdunte 

3.  l\ifSm^f:tB  TivOttld  JfMS  mjalt^l  to  rew  loans  ^5  wing  at  Imsl  3/1  of  1 
likthfM  oiJ^Mj^^i  i  ^ili  J^i^ar  /ot  cadi  ?l,00o  tvrrautnl  unta  tiic  tuial  luaii  aad 
4««.utit'4  liuvl^i^  t^ii^  rvi^i*^  Xhls  I<3;kt4  vt  xtpttitticiit  uviaid  lienuil  the  arerago 
lactimt^  earner  tu  reimjr  hJa  loan  la  apiiniJtimat^i?  20  ^eara.  ilx)wcc  camera 
wmM  nMjuIre  a  longer  |>criotLi  Fiir  l>orrowen>  lUlng  a  joint  tax  return,  tlie, 
ixyptviitiule  rute  o£  re^ia^a^eat  fwt  the  c^mbJppjA  debt  at  the  huaband  aad  wAfe 
utmia  be  ftDpUed  to  the  comblnj^d  Income  of  the  hosband  aad  \^lfe. 

L  Ti^tldbjaft  ri'lali^t^  to  the  Uri^naiDg  u£  IniUal  repa^jtneaia  alter  complurtua 
•  t  i^tadlea  aad  atit*t  jf«?ar»  of  «enice  ia  ih^  armed  tv^txya  ot  in  national  service 
l«r«i^rDai»  f^ouiJ  rnivmble  ihvm  la  exUting  It^glslaiiuu.  Xherq  would  also  bo 
lifrjibttva  lot  defer ntt'  uf  im^jEaenCa  during  uitj^  initriuda  qI  exceptloaally  low 
Jncomf.  *  \^ 

Tf^  Tbc  pank  would  bo  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Be- 
Imnmiat  of  the  Txvubuts  uad*jr  ttiddi  th)>  Jaterwat  Bevtaue  Service  would 
undertake  all  e<»lIectlona. 

0,  The  Interest  rate  charged  the  student  would  be  f et  at  a  le^el  which  Is 
adttiiiAto  to.  permit  the  Bank  to  obttiln  tho  funds  and  to  cover  the  cost  of 
uineoiilatlon  tii>on  tho  d«itji  of  the  borrower. 

T»  There  %votild  bo  na  needs  teat  *  » 

There  would  lie  no  cancelliition  of  InJebtediu-sBS  foe  entering  particular 
l*v»tQ»bi0n».  AtiS  rcin^ibiXig  Indebtcdne^a  svould  be  can^tsKed  upun  tim  death  of 
the  fet^rrower  or  at  the  end  of  30  yearn  from  tJie  date  o£  fir^Jt  payment* 

liihKo  full  coiiUngcncy  loan  programsr  «uch  as  the  proposed  Economic  Op- 
^ntiUMtijf  Banky  iluA  program  docd  not  *n«uite  rtUt^trlbutiun  uMncume  through 
dtffciiag  le>clji  of  n.-payiDtati>  for  lndi*iduaU  viith  different  levels  of  income. 
X>ifi\cr'ini.vmo  Irurruvicrh  nould  hate  to  repay  their  entire  debt  but  svould  b& 
tilde  to  spread  rcl^oy mentis  oVcr  a  longer  i>ci;hid  The  program  is  modeled  to 
^omc  extent  aftti  the  ell  established  Swedbh  atudent  loan  program,  hat 
dlfti^rs  In  some  details  from  that  program.  ** 

rtxogBize  that  thoxe  may  be  seriuus  obstacUvs  in  tlie  path  of  early  adoption 
of  rhift  tyi)e  of  progmn*,  but  ne  believe  that  its  many  ifdnintages  over  exlsthig 
provti)k*£i4  will  lead  tu  increaoing  sup|>ort  for  a  program  structured  along 
ibCxMi  gencrul  liiie».  Xht^  iK)ssibitit;  of  converting  tho  Student  Loan  Marketing 
A.viociatiun  tSailie  Mat^>,  .e.^Uildishetl  uuder  the  Educational  Amendments  of 
1072^  ifiio  a  Nutioaal  ^tuileitt  Lvan  Baak  seems  promising  and  should  receive 
t^wtcfiil  considemuou.  In  the  meauUme,  SulUe  Mije  Is  pcrfornjlng  a  vorj  useful 
ItiitiUon^  especially  it*  augmenting  tht  loan  funds  available  to  colleges  and 
universities. 

litrhinrnt^datton  xO. — The  Council  rtcumm^nds  that  careful  conMcration 
ht  0itai.  to  the  di^iilotmcnl  of  a  ^{aUondl  Btudcnt  Ijoan  JianK  and  to  th<i 
ynidnai  phating  ouf  of  tj^isttng  Ftdcral  student  toan  pruoram^,  Thfi  rtcAnihUity 
itf  i^pahtrting  SalU^,  Jiao  tnto  a  \ational  ^tud^ni  Loan  UanK  ihould  be  care- 
full  if  i^nsidrrcd, 

111  the  meantimt,  emphasis  sliuuld  be  placed  on  encouraging  the  25  States 
Uiat  Imte  not  adopted  gujimntecd  luiiu  programs  to  develop  programs  after  a 
tvtlam  date.  JJuLh  ^^rufisiun  \\uuld  not  onl^  have  a  po^\erful  effect  In  inducing 
8irttes  to  adopt  thtir  own  guaranteed  loan  pn^gram,  but  would  also  provide  an 
inirntiie  for  suv-h  States  to  become  more  active  in  regulating  proprietary 
h\iio(ii»  to  make  certniu  that  tJir^  c'onform  to  the  pnivlsions  ot  the  new  Federal 
rogidatlons  «'lating  to  eligibility  for  participation  in  Uie  GSL  program. 

lUKummcfidQtion  IL — FvdtrQl  lcoi9Jdtion  rvlattnff  to  iht  GSL  program  should 
bv  anundtd  to  dMc-un/mtit.  tlwibilitu  for  participation  of  siudcnh  enroUtd  in 
ptfjttitt  vuttdarp  uiMtitutiona  in  i^tatct  lacKtno  a  State*' {/uarantctd  loan  program 
after  a  tpcci/tcd  date,  for  example,  July  J,  1078, 

f       *  ' 

AUhough  provisions  of  Federal  legislation  relating  torthc  various  .studont  aid 
programs  generally  allow  aid  to  part  time  students  on  a  prorated  basis,  ad- 


J»For  a  Ulsctuston  of  Swedish  fltudent  aid  progrAmfl,  ice  M.  Woodhnll.  Student  Loan$, 
A  Rcvfcw  of  Experience  in  Scandinavia  and  BUetoherci  I/ondoQ.  Qeo«  Q.  Harrap  &  Co., 
Ltd..  3070.         *  '*  V  A 
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pinr#tniUT«^  frgnlac^umt  Jtotabi*  ii*  tb^  a«e  of  tht  BpOfJ  pxpgram.  ^rc  ^touted 
aid  to  JCttll=tUne^-stuiitiita*  weij?time  the  prarliiion  tot  eorcrliig  jwrt^lme 
amaenisfia  the  AiliauiuiUaUMa  10Wi>udgetA>i  ^illpcattoa  for  BEOQ  We"l>ellevo 
thai;  liie  fuioro  t^erc  ahuuW  l^^  iio  discrligipiaUoa  agohiBt  pftrtUW  »^w^nt» 
In  tlia  alloqitioa  ijf.ald  in  laut  iew  the  xittmtHjs  of  imrt  tune  students 
beea.i^c^^asln6  maeh  mare  xopWiy  tlmn  ilie  liCMobcx  of  tull  time  students 
'  Jii:cQrim^daUon  iiL-^BrocUitm*  rpittict^r^sf.  qcQc$9  to  9iMcnt  aid  fp  MJ- 
tini^  stud^Ui  sfioum  irQiiuait^  bp  Kcmpuid  to  ptrriiii  furt  tim  «wa^i?  to  oc 
€jiigWhjQr  ci(i>  gn  a  prvrate^hoMtA  unitar  all  Federal  itudmi  qi^  pro^rafiis. 

Although  these  heariogs  ^re  coucetned  exclusively  ^ith  aoaergwlduat^ 
Uttiderit  asshjtaace  (irpgracui,  1  ahould  like,  In  closing,  ta^call  attention  to  the 
fhct^hat  tho  Carncgio  CoancU  does  not  bollevo  tlmt  tho  g<?al  Of  unlveiyar 
access  can  be  full^  achieved  In  the  absence  ot  funding  of  the  cost  i5f •education 
gnpplemcntd  Inclnded  Ifx  the  £dacatlonal  Amendments  uf  1972.  Kecentlj  I  ha^e 
bcic^me  aware  ^^f  the  ©kvijtl<;iam  that  ban  been  expressed  hy  ^Qveral  members  of 
thiB  SubcommlUvti  about  provision  for  "Institutional  aid,"  We  flhare  thla  skep- 
ticism in  relation  to  a  prugram  ot  capitation  grants,  vvhkh  would  duplicate  the 
tradlUonal  typo  of  aid  timt  has  been  provided  by  the  States.  This  probUm  y^an 
discussed  more  fully  In  my  testimony, of  hist  June,  in  \yhlch  I  quoted  the 
Carnegie  Commission's  warning  that  this  type  of  aid  would  ^l)©  the  Initial 
step  toward  a  nationalized  system  as,  ^rst  the  States  would  reduce  their  sense 
of  basic  responsibility,  and,  s^ond,  controls  would  inentably  follow  the  lump 
sum  acrossAthe-hoard  grants."  .  ,  x 

believe,  however,  that  cost-of-education  supplements  designed  to  ac- 
company low-lncome  »tudcnt  grant-holders  would  not  involve  comparable 
dangers  and  could  play  a  special  role  in  assisting  institutions  to  provide  the 
special  educational  programs  tliat  are  frequently  needed  for  some,  though  by 
iio  means  ail.  disadvantaged  students.  Xhls  is  not  to  imply,  of  course,  that 
the  funds  would  be  restricted  to  this  type  o£  program.  Bather  they  would  play 
a  more  general  role  i«  mding  instituUons  to  overcome  the  acute  financial  dif- 
ficulties with  which  many  of  them  are  currently  facc^d. 

We  also  stroriglv  support  gradually  increased  funding  for  the  following  pro 
grams,  some  of  which  are  directly  related  to  the  goal  of  universal- access,  and 
all  ot  which  can  play  a  jcolo  in  achleving^  this  objective: 

•  Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students* 
Aid  to  dmloplng  institutions.  - 

Support  for  cooperative  educatiour 

Action'  (Peace  CorpsA'ista)*  *    ,  ' 

Tho  Fund  for  tho  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Bdacation. 

•  ^  ^  IMPaOVED  COOBDIKATIOJT 

Because  Federal  legislatibn  relating  to  student  aid  has  developed  in  a 
somewhat 4)iecemeal  manaer,  there  are  serious  Inconsistencies  among  program?? 
that  should  be  eliminated.  In  particular,  different  family  eligibility  conditions 
among^  the  various  aid  programs  create  confusion  and  complexity  for  students, 
parents,  fiuancial  aid  adpiinlstrntors.  and  all  others  concerned  with  student  aid 
They  also  create  inequities.  A  Task  Force  sponsored  by  u  number  of  private 
orgSmlzaUons  concerned  with  student  aid.  under  the  chairmanship  of  Francis 
Kcpi^l.  is  at  work  on  the  problem  of  developing  a  single  application  form  for 
all  student  aid  programs.  Once  the  work  of  the  Task  Force  Is  completed  it 
Is  to  bo  hoped  that  tho  Federal  and  State  agencies  involved  cooperate  In  de- 
veloping a  single  application  iorm.  Elimination  of  inconsistencies  in  actyal 
family  eligibility  retiulrements,  however,  will  require  some  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  Title  IV  of  tho  Higher  EducaUon  Act  We  also  believe  that,  if 
State  scholarship  programs  are  to  be  more  fully  coordinated  with  Federoi 
student  aid  pijograms.  States  participating  in  the  SSI6  program  should  bo 
required  to  adopt  the  sam%. eligibility  conditions  as  those^  stipulated  in  a 
coordinated: Federal T)rogram*    "  ,    ,  \.t,,  >^ 

necommcndatiun  J^.-r-The  Council  recommendi  ihv  rcvMon  of  Federal  lcgi^' 
tation  relating  io  student  aUl  progrj^ms  to  provide  for  a  single  set  of  familif 
income  cltgihiUtu  condition^  under  all  Federal  student  aid  programs  and  aUo 
under  Mate  scholarship  pyo^rdm9  receiving  matching  Federal  funds  ihrougn 


ihe  S^ia  pmrunu  M^rat  an4  mui^  mncks  sh^m  aUu  oh/^ale  lit  $h0 
4^tmpmi^t  nf  a^rngtc  nppUmmn  lorn*  •       »  . 

t*<Q<>r?HnaUrdl  cuh^rmfoanl  cojxsld^xatlwa  of  apptvpriaMuoi^  jreikuija  to  post* 
«m«aa»y  edttcatioa  1*  Immpijred     tha^  jfea  Uia;    jaiuntwc  dUTcucat 
<*oimnittec9  in  boUi      Hoo^  and  tbo  3e^(«^  att>  Ji>?wifc<l  ia  d«brmialj2S  ap* 
jjpt>priajUOD^  In  itartluolar,  oat  i«*.^ixsmcii^iivft  Xt*t  mcmvitais  «^p!?jad)tam 

aecilne  txi^  fee  (UfiScwt  in  Ituph^tii  iwxiu*^  dlfffc^iMJut  ^.uiammoa  acti  iofoired* 

iimUijr  tOTVijjra  b<s^U<ft  coordLoAtloft,  lir4i  It  b  liut  uea?i^  that  postoecoiiaafy  e^lMca* 
lion  wIJI  b<i  s^fject  matter  axi*a  dc«i^atcd  fuc  fiOHwjiAl  cqnalderpttga  ^mto 
il><^  proe<j^ltm^>-  We  beHetru  that  CMO^neJ^  Aliwuld  protWo  {ot  iioi?itorc4,<»» 
•irainatioa  of  appropriiiliona  n?lAUi«g  to  i>ost*«ei.t?nda^  eilucaUQa  4ij?  ctiao^aajt 
it«  TOlCft  to  require. Uicttinpj  at  thu  chalnue^  id  -eabcommUfct^  concerned 
wU!i  aoy  aspect  af  pwsl^ccvodaa  eilii4.aligni  M%ft^  4PP^wf»ri*ti«ns  dcctjwoim 

should  requfrt  mttUngB  6/  fhe  chairmtn  of  o^i  «tt&&vmmaicc^  conc^<^4 
/r»y  Q«pccl  0/  p<»$tiKcmdary  cduciiHon  Icfor^,  uppr^fpnathM  rxhuna  to  post* 
Mcondaru  cduoftlon  arc  finaUu  deicminc^^ 

m^-n^.m  mmmm,  w^n  to  vm-m 
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:  lli-^  to  e^pxm  })t.,C%vh         jr^fe  that  Ii^  coma 

fciigSi^^ii  mcwJt?  i;^  the  Cani^ic 

thsX  u'^uf^  piJblic  %  tfee  Cstmegl^  e^tfAcu 

Higfe  E^^tit^ibu  ia  at^  j[eport  entitle^         Federal  Jmejn 
JPosfcs^^ndaxr^  Ed^catlos**.  I  jm.  n*k  gokig  la  I©  c^xnmenbug 
i^pedfically  on  iBe  |>mmoii»  o£        U7i^  it  3?^^  a 

iwg  ^lic^v  i»l  ouftt  liat  .ta  take  |^v^lti^^^9a  m  mxtxmlat 

t^i^^iT  0'»u  dcduoiuuk.^bput  ion  Ui9>'  <Hlfet  "fruxti  |iit>vI^J<His 

Ik  ai*pnKicM»jp  our  micw  of  titte  IT  ai4  otter  Jcdfetallx  stip^ 
,  .  i^t^l  p9|it5ixmdary  c4a5^ioJti,  [^rugtiUUit^^  MuiKag  fitigjporl  01 

^5xt<iatJ*^UL  todaA     qmto  ^ex^^nt  from^  i^vliat  It       Anting  ipost  of 
-   t&0  liisSoj^f      the  Caroogia  Cvmmk^oD,  Aftd  it  b  even  aiuojw^nt 
,     frWA  what  k  waa^  IM  Ifnm  witea     iestified  previously  beftw 
tJbk  B^xhcotmuti^.  Wo  milmikii  it,h      ^Kdi^tJc     exj>€4  Con 
Ijr^^  to  ^Jof4  ^uJvI*ji)t  JjEW^ativ  iiAvn?iv$to  ija  F^erul  fimdiiig'of  tK^ 
vtixl^i?  pm^xtm^^  in  tilk    ♦  So  we  Jia$e  worki*d  out  a  pix^gram  in 
.    j^Jblcli  fiJl  ftutding  would  gni4uail>^  te.  m^cted  o\M  the  cuurs^  of 
tfe!^  ncjrt  §.  >wt^ Jn  oth(*  ^6td%^ 

Wo  tnm  v^^^mated  tb«^  net  in  e^qpenditures  tliot  this 

would  invt^UtJt  ^llovtbg  |V;r  >an  tj^Iu^ted  n^uctipn  In  ef  j/enaatures 
on  ^eteraaV"  wu^tiomd  oenefits  ad  IJm  Yiet  5i(wn  veterans  mo vt^ 
lnti>  oWtir  agii  bnidicU  mA  mtoiyimt  of  F^torana  thos.  do^^lim^ 
pn^nt  in  cJi^  of  my  prcpojred  jsta^femcnt  the  cfaj^nges 
that  tlo^i  \v^)ufd  hnplv  iA  cxiHSiulltnresit  Md  tte  Jave  e^timted 
vtliat  ^vft  regard  «a  fwll  f pndbg  ^f  .-^vei^J  of  iXvm  pfof nuns. 

In  oU^er  v?iirdf^»  fcdfevo  ,}hAt^^|>pJroptUlions  isKouid  l^e^  mcix 
th^i  iihtj  Wr«.  eduoiuonal  .oplw^<wt>  (j^tnub  prugtiim  and  i*e*emt 
ot  tito  othei  proi3um$  that  vre  ^ire?^  in  our  mpomnj^hdation^ 
,^  ^-^honld  I^:o.mii  f^ntitlem^^at  pjEogmfi?^^  I  thmk  the  lAn^iago  in  th^ 
ousting  Utie^  IV  ^i^igg^  lij^it  iha  ki^??^  educ^tJonaV  opportunii^v 
praiit;s  p^jgrjicu  «4a  iirfended  iia  onUtleincnt  program^  hut 
cieacty  it  his  not  h^  ir^^ttod  ^  if)^  the  Api>rp|imUons  ptroc^^.^ 

5Joi^  I  «?^ind  1%)  ute  m'omincndvitbn&  ihut      xnaKe  on 

03d-tJn|t  Eiimjjmnt^^  and  ono  important  new  pjrogr^rn  whkh  \^tJ 
f  rc!ips?**(^..  t  would  J*ho  to  atafes!^  in  apf^mdung  ilim  iVi^x^mlotk^  iKxt 
iS^  miomnicndatbrjs  thai  m  making  ait^  ver  clt^ly  inler^ 
^feted  and  UiJit  M^ino  t?ould  not  tUoA  1^cill>  ^Sthaut  the  dthej:^* 
/  ^    Fin*  of      with  mp«5?t  to  the  BEOO,  wo  xe^ommend  thai  tho 

0 
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jxwutmum  gti\at  gmltuUv  resLaictuceil  to  cover  100  percent'^ 
af  lioaoistructiuiaal  c^^Xh  o|  macation.  Xoa  wiU  rcjco^ize  that  this 
m  tic>  propv^j&l  that  vta*  ongixiallj  made  bj?  Lois  Eice  of  the  College 
«fitor4i2o  sgiAiuoiatiQU  board.  I  would  like  to  poiiit  out  that  although 
jfiic©  h  BQV^  a  member  of  th^glaraegie  Coimcil,  th^  council 
tWxsi^  t<»  ^u|>uurt  t]ub'jt?artI^uUt*^oposal  wtia  jnade  before  die 
became.  4|  member  of  iLat  body.  She  would  like  that  to  be  made 

Since  fJ^ih  Is  one  of  our  itiost  important  recommendations  I 
wotdd         spell  out  the  reasons  for  it 

First  of  all>  the  mctet  feasible  option  for  niany  low  income  stiv 
dente  in  attendance  at  a  laiv-cost  nearbj.  college.  Xow,  the  present 
restriction  to  50  percent  of  total  cost  means  that  he  is  not  in  a 

g tuition  U>  get  hi5.  nonlnblmctiotjal  cost4  covered,  and  tliaC  may 
e  IJa  most  serious  need.  So  that  vt  e  Uilnkihat  tli^s  provision  would 
incr^^ise  opportunity  for  16w-income  students. 

Second,  nonin^ructional  costs  do  not  vary  much  across  the 
States  and  thu$  a  single  Federal  provision  ^rovering  noninstructional 
cosb  would  be  eauitable  oii  a  nationwide  basis. 

Third,  if  wo  diift  other  student  aid  programs  to  cover  tuition 
and  required  fees  e*\cluslvel»  thih  would  create  a  dear  cut  division 
of  function  bet^^een  the  BEOG  program  and  thobe  other  programs. 

Findly,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  consideration,  it 
is  the  Sbitcs  that  determine  tuition  in  public  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  that  Increasingly  are  framing  X}ro\isijon3  for  aid 
to  studei)its  and  In  some  cai>es  to  institutions  in  private  higher 
educatiori.  Tims  vve  think  that  to  sliift  to  the  State  student  incen- 
tive g:mnt  program  the  major  burden  of  providing  aid  cover 
tuition  costs  woixVif  be  logical.  The  Slates  would  .become  the 
primijy'  decision  makers  ia  framing  of  those  programs.\ 
^  Mr.  53it\n»E3dAS.  Gordon,  may  I  interrupt  to  a$k  you  a  ques- 
tion. Do  yuu  Ui^e  the  phroise  "nonlniittnctional**  as  interchangeable 
with  *^ontuition'*,  or  does  ''^tuition"  mean  "instructionar*? 

Ms.  Goiu)OK.  Tuition  means  any  charge  the  student  makes  ibr 
his  instiuctional  cost  plus  required  fees  in  some  cases,  and  nqtt- 
iii&iructiwnal  cuvissfd  bultbistence  plua  educational  costs  such  as  h6qks 
and  trang)ortation*^  ^  •  *  , .     '  -^^i 

IVe  recommend  gradual  liberalization  of  the  eli)rfbility,42ondi- 
tlons,  but  only  as  funds  are  Increased  so  that  students  curreiUly 
in  the  ii^come  range  receiving  aid  would  not  be  jeojardized ,  by 
this  liberalization.  ^  ^  • 

"We  recommend  diisregaciUiig  nonliquld  assets  such  as  ownership 
of  a  farm  or  home. 

ei?tiraate  that  the  current  costs  of  full  funding  of  this 
roconunendatlon,  which  would  involve  a  $1,600  a  year  ceiling  on 
the  grant,  would  ho  currently  about  Sl.Skbillion,  and  would  move 
up  jo  abotit  $^.1  billion  in  constant  dollars  by  fiscal  1980.  ^ 
Jfow,  with  reiipect  to  the  supplementary  educational  opportunity  ^ 
(prants  program  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  way  ^ 
jn  which  that  program  has  operated.  I  will  not  attempt  to  cover  ^ 
that  fttUy.^  I  think  that  the  meifibcrs  of  the  subcommittee  are  i 
familiar  with  tha  findings  to  the  effect  that  the  size  of  grants  has  1 
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W  tended  to  vary  with  liMnoiutaeed  m.that  pro-am,  and  Hmt  the 

Iro^m^lSeover;  if  our  recommendations  with  respect  to  fall 
ISiS?ol  the  SSiG  program  and  the  ne^  ^tZnteTS  the 
iS  program  that  we  pxoposo  ^?ore  to  be 
BEOG  program  Tvould  tend  to  become  a  ^fiaual  program  .v,. 
Statetlktfid  not.c6me  up  with  adequate  matching  funds,  tiiat  is, 

.'^^^^t^id'Ske  SSIG  —  gradually  converted  ^o 

its^TlLSvolv^^  ^vhat  the  cost  of  full  fu^-^g.^^^^ 

bf  to  provide  full  tuition  grants  io'^  ^tfents  from  the  lowe  t 
familv  income  quartile,  and  about  one-half  of  full  tuition  grants 
KdSS  frol  the  next  lowest  nuartUe  m  have  esti^^^^^^^ 
costs,  and  have  made  aUowance  for  contmuation  of  some  private 
student  aid  funds.  We  have  also  recommendec^  moving  the  ba^ 
late  for  Federal  matching  back  to  1960-70,  because  many  of  the 
•  sfate?  that  have  long-stanfing  scholarship  P/o,^^'"^^^^^  Sn 
and  Femisylvania  compla  n  that  most  of  their  scholarship  ex- 
pendiUarCnot  get  m1it«hed  ^ith  the  1972-73,  base  date,,  and  we 

thinlc  this  would  be  more  equitable.  ritdfAfttk 

So  we  come  up  with  a  net  I'edcral;Stat6  cost  for  this  Ijtfirgn 
in  1979-80  of  abbut  $1.1  billion.  Tlie  Feaerai  sh^ire  would  be  $|60, 
million,  but  from  that  would  be  subtracted  t^®  $l?0  million  that  waj 
spent  oa  State  scholarship  funds  in  1969-70  w^udi  wodd^^^^ 
eligible  for  matching.  The  net  increase      $370  million  for  tUe 
Federal  share  of  full  .funding  is  relatively  modg. 

JTow  the  States,  as  you  littow,  have  made  ^aPJ^  PJ;ogT^|»  af  <J 
it  seems  apparent  that  the  SSIG  f>roraP 
progress.  We  also  recommend  that  thexritana  for  Federal  «^atrhing 
fcpjxpanded  so  that  scholarehips  would  have  to  be  available  to 
staSs  attending  both  private^nd  public  mstitutioiis,  which  is 
not  true  in  all  of  the  States.    .   „  .  , 

Second:  Those  scholarships  would  be  portable  from  State  to 
State.  That  is  a  somewhat  controversial  recommendation  mUe 
eves  of  some  State  educators.  But  we  think  it  f  important  to^moj^o 
toward  it,  because  if  we  are  to  move  towaxd  basicany 
sponsibility  for  tuition  aid,  with  the  help  o£  Federal  matchmg 
funds,  then  restriction  of  tuition  grants  to  studente  attending  c^V 
lef'es  within  the  State  could  interfere  seriously  with  the  mobUity 
of  gtudente  from  State  to  State.  An  alternative  would  be  some 
kind  of  incentive  to  States  that  provided  portability  m  the  fom 
of  larger  matching  funds  or  reciprocal  jigreements  between  States 

Now  I  come  to  the  major  new  program  wo  recommend^  the  tuition 
eaualization  grant  program.  There  iS  widespread  realization  that 
the  survival  of  private  Ihigher  education  is  m  serious  Jeopardy.  Tte 
share  of  total  enroDmenfe  has  Ijecav  going  down  rather  drastically, 
•and  this  is  likely  to  continue,  unless  some  decisive  step  is  taken  to 
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aid  private  instltiitioris.  The  uldcrung  tuition  gap  Is  clearly  a  major 
cau^se,  if  not  the  only  cause. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  State  and  public  support  for  private 
^olleges  that  goes  back  to  the  colonial  dajs,  and  .sometimes  it  is 
lO^tten,  I  think,  in  our  present  discu^iotis* 

Wliat  we  proj)ose  is  that  students  who  attend  private  institu- 
tions would  receive  some  portion  of  the  educational  subsidv  tluit 
^roe<?  io  students  attending  public  institutions.  Students  attending 
public  institutions  pay  tuition,  of  course,  that  represents  onlv  a 
portion  of  their  educational  costs.  On  the  avera^re,  across  "the 
country  m  ^year  public  institutions,  we  estimate  that  the  educa- 
student  is  about  $2,000,  and  that  tuition  averages 
obont  ^.m.  TiiiH  means  Jthat  the  average  educational  subsidy  in 
^year  institutions  is  ab^ut  $1,500,  and  we  propose  a  tuition  equalixa- 
tion  grant  of  half  of  that  amount,  or  $750,  in  a  matching  Federal- 
Ntate  progmn  under  which  the  Federal  portion  would  average 
per  FTE  student.  ^ 

Tlie  actual  educational  subsidy,  of  course,  varies  a  good  deal 
nmoncr  States.^  The  differences  are  explained  by  variations  in  tuition 
in  public  institutions  more  than  by  variation^  in  educational  costs. 
Jhtis  the  ^^fateQ  would  have  to  frame  their  own  programs.j4a  meet 
nmr  o\vn^  situations,  but  the  Federal  grant  would  be  basec^n  the 
average  situntion. 

The  estimated  cost  by.lOTl^^SO  of  this  prooram,  a^suminjr  that 
S^ir  .\nHtitution.^  hold  their  present  share  of  enrollment,  is  about 
^tate<?^  Federal -government  and  tlic  same  for  the 

^1  '^oirlif^'  incidentally,  could  not  get  both  a  si>holarship  tinder 
thf^  NSXG  program  and  the  tuition  equalisation  g^^iuts.  The  tuition 
equalization  grant  would  be  subtracted  from  th'>  scholarship  the 
low  mcome^  student  would  n-ceive.  but  all  k^s^Un^f^  attendin*^ 
pm-ate  institutions  would  receive  the  tuition  .*>f;^th^tion  gmnt 
without  a  needs  test.  -  *  ^ 

Now  T  come  to  the  collcige  work  study  program  and  I  will  1^ 
brief  on  tJiat.  We  have  tak^n  the  position  that  there  is  a  special 
^ase  for  an  increase  in  the  funding  of  the  college  work  htudv  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  job^  In  pilud*?  t^mploj^nent  are  W  avaiiablo 
to  ^^tufients  than  normally  and  when  Congre^fs  has  been  rno\in«' 
f^^^n^'rease  funds  for  public  sen-ice  employment. 

The  House  has  moved  ahead  and  ad.onfed  an  \t%omt^ix^  <^  T  rl^n^t 
rejilly  need  to  pres^f  that  point  very  much.  We  re^mmend  500 
mHl3on  by  fi<r<^n]  lO^n  and  700  million  in  constant  1074  dollai^  bv 
ti^caJ  K^SO  for  tlie  mllegd  work  study  proirram.  We  also  recommenct 
pidual  removal  of  the  needs  test.  We  think  thi^  vhould  eventually 
Jiecomo  a  proirram  which  woidd  U  available  to  help  middle?  income  x 
^tuUi'nfs,  anil  we  irould  like  to  see  gn»ater  rc*lative  empha^^is  on 
employmnnt^  m  pt?blic  and  nonnrofit  agencies  /jther  timn  collea^-s 
and  univerMttes.  However,  we  do  not  agree  witli  recommendations 
lor  exrenrjinir  thr^e  piogmms  to  private  employment, 

Aow,  on  the  subject  of  ham,  in  my  testimony  la*?t  June  T  dm- 
ciH^Hl  the  weabie^ses  of  the  existing  loan  progi^am'^  tif  mmv  con- 
s»3r.rable  length.  My  statement  today  indndes  potHitiollv  the  fnruo 
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discBsion  of  ^veaknes!cs  of  existing  loan  P'^offrams  that  I  pre- 
sStcd  lust  Juno,  and  I  am  not  «omg  to  repeat  all  of  it.  / 

Bitt      do  recommend  gradual  phasing  out  the  esistojr  wau 
pr?^  with  all  TtL  problems  tLi  they  .f^^Xf 
Uicui  by  ft  natlojwl  -'.tTidcnt  loan  hnpl-.  ^JJ. 
Sa&c  4e  is  onerating,  the  F*^*!^,  ^^^^^ 
a,  national  student  loan  bank  might  not  bo, -a  very  complex  of 

"^'Krghfg  the  phasmg  out  of  the  existing  loan  Vrogtm^^ome 
of  immm  imrirtant  considcKitiona  that  have  la  ^"^d  are. 
(1)  Siact  that  the  guaranteed  student  loan  ^pfogrnm  is  in- 
JeJently  inequitable,  in  t¥afc  students  from  yari^-us  soc«^^^ 
croups  do  not  real  y  have  ,  equal  access  ta  loans  from  the  lo^al 
lS;m  that  th/ growing  probleui  of  defaults  is  partly  m- 
Sble  in  that  banks^s^tially  hav^  no  in^^entive  ^o  ect  fmids 
when  the  Federal  floyemracnt  inaures  the  loan;  and  (3)  J  f^^^f 
a  very  uneasy,  relationship  .between  the  direct  student  loan  pro- 
enim  and  the  gudranteed.i^luaent  loan  program  with  respect  to  th» 
different  interol  rates- involved  and  the  question  of  which  students 
get  preferenca  under'the  direct  stitdent  loan  program.  ^^^^ 

A  Natioflal"  Student  Loan  Bank  program  that  we  propos^ 
would  be  .available  to  all  studente  on  an  equitable  bas's.  Tto 
.  wouldjsfi  deferred  interest  while  enrolleS,  but  no  interest  subsidy'. 
The- repayment  would  be  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  mcome,  buC 
if  wou/d  not  be  redistributional.  I^w  earners  wofdd  take  a  lon|or 
time  to  n.pax  than  tlioso  with  high  in^omas  who,^on.the  basis  of 
percentage  or  innome,  coum  <-"o  v«i.«/.y        —  -  — 

^^A^nSjor^f?ature°of  the  National  Student  Loan  Bank  proposaT, 
whioh  1  grant  has  been  contToveraial  in  the  eyes  of  nW,^^^^ 
mem  is  collection  through,  tfie  Federal  income  tfts.  Put  «i\««nf^>y 
it  foems  to  me  that  this  is  clearly  the  m(i?t  logi<;al  w<sy  of  controliing 
the  problem  of  defaults;  -  •  .       ' .  « 

Looking  toward  the.  futiire,  we  all  recostnizo  that  the  problem 
-of  the  student  dct-laring ^imself  independent'  of  if  Pai^nts  n 
'  annlvini:  for  student  aid  la-a  growing  QJie,  and  most  tmancial  am 
..oBiceWfeel  that,  if  that  trend  continues  or  if  f  f:?**. 
.docifiion  which  d.  'nres  thht  parents  cannot  be  ^'^^d  I'^^^^.J"^ 
adult  chiiaton  m  18' .and.  over,  we  ^vili  have  to  turn  t^  hen.^ner 
reliance  on  lofin?.       *  1-  . ,        .   ,     n  i  1 

at  wonld  U  extremely  co^tlv  to  provide  grants  for  oU  f  udent^ 
hfcauEC,  if  they  were  all  independent,  virtually  all  could  show 

,  that  thev  wore  needy.    ■    '  ,       .      ^        '     „  » 

S^oK,  'in  closing,  I  would  like  to  pomt  out  that  wo  recommend 
continued  support  of  ?omo  ».ro«rrftnis  that  I  have  not  diKru?sea, 
such  as  programs  fqjr  the  disadvantaged  and  the  developing  institu- 
tions proirram.  We  ako  recommend  iKore  effective  coordmation  of 
«U  of  the  student  aid  programs  through  working  toward  smglp 
familv-ditribilit^*  conditions.  This  would  include  the  State  progyams 
undef  SSIG  as 'well  as  the  Federal  program  In  addition,  we  rec- 
ommend careful  coordination  of  appropriations  handled  by  different; 
txmunlttees  ox  sulx^ommittces.  Tiiis  would  be  essential  if  we  are  to 
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.apply  the  ba^Iilg»  frcan  tlm  veterans"  program  to  tlie  other  student 

.  aitt  prognims.  s.  * 

Finally,  although  I  ha\e  coucentrated  (Jn.  the  student  assistance 
programs,  and  I  knovi  these  hearings  aftejoinfined  to  the  student 

.  assistance  programs,,!  would  like  to  ;5ay  that  we  regard  funding  of 
the  *co?t  of  education,  su^plementiv  in  the  1D72  aoiendments  as  part 
of  a^move  toward  uni,rer^l  accebs.  We  thir.k  that  the  most  potent 
argiiment  in,fa\ur  of  tliubO  vU5>t  gf  educutiuu  ijupplexueut^  is  that  they 
accompany  the  low  income  and  often  the  dj5>advantaggd  student 
wild  enrolls  in  an  institution* 

Fl^uently  fhuhe  students  lAeed  special  educational  help,  and  that 
is  costly  to  tlio  inbtitutlon,  Thu  e^vporience  of  the  City  tJnivcrsity  of 
Xew  York,  witU  Its  oi>eu*4w}1iiN5iuho  program,  indicates  how  that 
kind  of  program  vould  bepefit  if  institutions  received  cost  of  edu- 
cation supplements,  eveu  ^lujjgh  thtj  expenditures  would  not  bo 
confined, to  special  pro^Vj^  ^jfur  the  dij>ad\ antaged.  They  would 
continue  to  he  general  institutional  aid  as*  the  1972  amendments 
<»intemplated,  but  institution^  i^uuld  use  the  funds  for  special  pur- 
poses. We  do  not  think  that  tlie  provjMons  for  cost  oi  education 
feupplements  involve  Uie  bame  klnda  of  ditngerb  as  institutional  aid 
In  the  form  of  capitation  grants,  that  is»  the  danger  that  the  States 
might  pull  back,  from  their  trailitional  form  of  support  ,  and  wo 
■would  eventually  find  oursclie?^  with  a  niuiiulllhic  Federal  system 
%j[  iughei  eduuitiun.  Iluwevec,  the  pcovisslons  need  rewriting.  They 
arc  imnecoi>si}rilj  coniple.s.  in  their  present  form,  and  wo  do  not  see 
the  justification  for  such  complexity. 
Thank  you  veiy  ^iudi. 

Mr.  Br.\pemas.  Thank  "^you  ven-  mu..lu  Thank  you  for  a  most 
thoughtful  statement  and  I  would  express  my  own  appreclatldn 
ni4d  I  am  sure  that  of  tlio  subcommittee  to  you  and  the  Caniegie 
Council  as  well  as  to  Dr#  Kerr  aiid  the  predece^or  Caniegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  for  tiie  wuik  you  have  done  wliich*! 
think  you  are  aware^  ha^  made  a  sub^tantml^ntributiou  to  tlie 
sliaping  of  Federal  aid  to  higher  education.  ^       '     .  ' 

I  have  two  or  three  questions  and  the  House  U  in  so«^ion  and 
fo  we  are  pi-essed.  I  might  say  tliat  imle.ss  tliere  is  objection,  or  if 
Mr.  E^Iiloman  would  agree,  It  miglit  be  lielpful  if  I)r.  Gordon  would 
be  wiping  if  after  Jlembers  Imd  to  <ro^  to  the  floor,  would  vou  be 
wilhng,  Dr.  Gonlon,  to  alloA  the  staff  director  of  the  subconmutt^e, 
Mr,  Harrison  and  Dr.  Andringa  and  Mr.  Mouncv  to  put  questions  to 
yon  on  these  matters? 

Mr.  EsxxL^xA's.  That  is  fine. 
GoKDOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiwoK^fAS.  Xow  tliis  goes  hack,  and  my  questions  will  bo 
rapid.  Could  you  olarify,  and  this  i*,  something  *I  alluded  to  earlier. 
Wliat  do  you  mean  by  BEOG  ba$?cd  on  instructional? 

iff?.  GoRDOK.jNoninstruetionall 
..  ^fh  Bn.i!>K^rAfi.  Ifoninstructional  cost.  Can  you  clarify  that  -a 
jjftre  bit?  What  can  the  money  be  uped  for? 

^  2\rs.  GoaDON-.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  CollcgD  Entrance  Exam-^ 
ination  Board  has  developed  standards*  for  what  can  be  included 
m  noninstnictiojuil  costs  and  most  people  u^o  tlieir  figures— they 
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include  an  allowanco  for  swUistcn.^,  an  allowance  for  ^^^"^ 
arc  cfearfv  o^iatwl  mi\i  t'ducatwn,  such  as  Ijooks  MiU  nuppiu^ 
and-  an  allowance  for  tratoportatipn,  wJ^icli  varies,  ot  cowff?  ,«»^: 
pcndinK  on  wiiether  tiw  student  m  a  conunuter  or  la  a  resmeM 

The  latest  fisnres  we  have  arc- for  1071-75,  whidi  I^W'^^tH*.  ^}^^ 
averaEC  of  theao  expeDses  for  conunutcrs  b  al»out  Sl.COO  aJUl  lor 
students  who  live  m  d«nmta«ea  or  ilve  at  tho  colleges  is  about 

Wearc^  prowling  for .tlic  iire<^t  a coiUng  of  $l#H)oon  tlte*gmnt' 
that  TvmtKl     uvaiiable  aiul  tho  inLxxkumi  grunt,  of  course,  wouKl 
"i^ilabb  only  t«  the  m^^ieHt^tudente.  ,  ^   ^  *  J 

Vi?.  Baw^%»*  Mv  j^^coiul  «ue-tiuu  ff^^  to  tho  proposal  Jor  ttutiou 
equahmioagmnl^  and  uuuld  this  be  liepeiulent  m  your  view  on  tli^* 
needs  of  the  atudont^  or  dw^^  the  ntudont  ff^t  it  mitrimaticallv^ 

Ms.  *5m»oN.  Xo,  ThH  would  be  «n  a  jionncinb  tested  hmn  qnU 
\vou!d  go  lo  all  «tiMfcjiLs  aitendbjs:  private  iusututjoni^,  apunvJiK 

Mr.  Ik^t^.iif     In  thai  t?venL  if  tht>  student  wore  not  rx^dv,  m 
^fft^l  he  V-odm^-^  a  rjievkitu^i  fot  pa:^s  through  of  what  milW 
a  form  of  itf-t'^ttttiohiil  aid,  ^  ^       ^  ,  ^ 

ThaY  i:i  ri^'ht.  It  ^vould  Imve  thi^  efiiHrt  of  jnstihi- 
ttonal  Hill,  bat  m  iXunk  ib-r^  an  some  advant.iii^^^i     lu\\*^i^  w*c 
Amihi  iJow  (jiU4>tt^xb  thtit  4iident^  ui  ti3nas  of  If-^^  dtt<iKt*r  mI  iAt^r  „ 
Jenmt^^  by  tho  i>tate  K«Vf»rmn*»nt  with  th«  oii^ratioit^f  pnvatA?_ 

Mr;  BuAWsiA^.  Nmv  hmv  flo  >0u  juvufy  that,  And  I  -^i>eak  of  one 
who  r^{in*Ht»jitH  Xotre  I>rtfiie  and  Ht-  Maryi^  and  IlimS**  1  and  othert^^ 
sol  arn  ^fernni?  to  hijilnf  edacation,  what  do  yotK^^jy  thc^ 

\sdl,  you  ha^e  lh»N  fi^rm  of  tuition  i^inali/Atimi  grtthts  for  tfie 
pruat**^*,  n*g»rdfc^^,  I  take  Ut  of  tb>?  ct^^nomir  Aaim  of  th^j  uMitu 
"  tiort,  how  do  wn  n»pK  t»  the  qm»Ntjon,  first,  of  no  variety  iiv^^^lH^rt 
of  c«;ononiiii^  kaim  .<t*the  u*  ^tttutRiu  and*  ?^<ond,  no  sinular  oi^erj*' 
tioafor  pnblkt  in?4uiitiMu^  thnt  ruu^  K  in  tton^e!  nml  economkally 
than  ft  priviito  in^titnliont  .     ^,  ,  - 

M^^.  (ifum>N%  WelU  Mt.  Chaimun,  I  -tfirtid  ont  by  pouitmH  out 
that  the  stadk«ut  rttU^iKhoM  a  pubKi  in^itiition  doe^  rtwive  an  educa 
tional  Mibjsidv  ^iliumt-a  n^-c^ln  tv-t,  AU  ^t^d^nt^  who  nttaul  public 
in5*titfition;^  piiviu*tiou  tluii  «t>vitr^>,MuK  a  ndtUivel^  Mnall  pn>|>orUon 
in  xm^t  raKvv%if  efU$»>atiiinii!  cr^t-.  Therefore,  our  propo^^l  doe^ 
not  in  any  »en-M%  I  ihmk,  ^u\ut  favott  to  students  nttemuri^r 

prnuti*  uVHtitutu^a^  U-*  au-4>  fkhat  jiru[M>^^  \^  tlmt  tlioso  ftudeup 
Htiuid  1^  eive  cm  hiui  of  c*lu!,at.Iunal  nul>t*id>  tit  tlif  con^par^ibk^ 
piihlio  iii4itution,  . 
*  This  would  uirv  !>y  Kn-ek  of  m**tituttons  ft«d  it  r,oukl  %'nry 
«niMn^  ^Stnte..  Ijer-ui-f/t^utmn  »n  publk  inxtitatiusL*  \arie^  a  ffreat 
deal  But*  whnt  an-  -av^n^r*  to  put  it  iu  >oniewhat  broader  tmmf 
ts^UiiU  pHvah*  hi^h»-r  inftn  ahun  provuh-^  t4M  m\  benefits  an  well  m 
publi*'  fH|?her  edin  iition,  md  f hm^foro  then*^  a  hiHliHration  for  a 
fiub^ulv  lu  private  hi^lm  e<lu«^ition  alopj;  vaih  \}xmk\ 

Jlr/fSa\t>rM.\*.  The  tiuly  i^roblem  I  have,  md  I  mi  putthi^  tpie^- 
JtJor*i>  to  ^VMU.M^  >ini  *uj<  have  ttu  «ppjjLtur»ir>  to  hold  vour  lirgimmtts 
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heemm  vou  will  nml  to  do  that,  I  think,  but  you'just  replied  by 
telling  me  of  the  mh^idy  that  the  student  gets  wha^oe-  to  a  P"Nic 
iftsstitutioa  but  mtllat  admitted  tliat  jour  tuitioa  equalization 
.  gnuit  wns  particularly  with  respect  to  Don-iteedy  students,  a  form 
of  pass-tllrough  for  aid  to  private  institutions. 

G^imo?*,  That  IB  right.     .  ^  t  . 

Mr.  BuAOEHAb*  So  ion  aro  talking,  it  seems  to  me,  about  apples 
Hml  tmuiges  in  Ihat  in  the  former  ca^  \vlth  respect  to  the  students 
go  topubU<?  lOiitiiuuonhVou  did  not  justify  tlie  public, assignee 
that  is  j^rovidcd  as  insftiutloiial  aid  but  rather  as  aid  to  students, 
V     Hldidnotmisimderstanayou?  .  ,    ,  . 

•    /         Jrl^  Ch.bi)on%  Wclh  I  never  said  that  the  educational  subsidy  nl 
^      public  I4g\m  education    aid  to  stud^uts.  It  is  clearly  nistitutional 

Mr*  Bu.\nFJMU8,  -.Ul  li^ht,  I  wanted  to  get  that  very  clear  because 
%\heu  w:e  talk  about  a  tuitiou  e^utdization  grant  it  i^  couched  in  the 
Joxui  of  uid  to  btudento  but  In  point  of  fact  it  is  a  method  of  getting 
nid to privat^Jnstitutions/  *  \  i  -  ^ 

JK  QomxiN.  That  is  right*  I, would  agree  to  that  and  I  think  it 
i**  verv  cleat.  But  s\e  take  the  position  that  it  is  a  preferable  means. 
As  vou  know,  souie  eight  or  niure  States  now  have  institutional  aid 
to  private  higher  education*  )Ve  think  that  trend  is  likely  to  lead 
to  ancreasing  hiHtn-ferenco  with  the  operation  of  private  higher 
education,  and  thid  would  be  a  preferable  way  of  achieving  the 
same  objective.  *  "  . 

Jfr.  Bbaoi^^.  You  remain  comndtted,  ajj  >ou  said,  to  the  general 
aid  provision  in  the  iQ72  ucti 

Ms.  Gordon.  TJio  cost-of-education  supplements,  yes,  but  we  re- 
,  gard  ,that  as  a  sptj^Ial  kind  of  institutional  aid  because  the  supple- 

ment goei*  along  With  the  low  income  student  who  gets  a  student 

Mr.  BitvDEsiLvs*  It  is  not  always  the  low  income  student,  Dr. 
itordon.  You  will  fecall  that  fundamental  to* an  understanding  of 
the  phiIo.sophv  of  BEOG  wa^  need,  not  necessarily  income,  and  in 
that  the  BEOG  s  are  a  part  of  the  formula  for  providing  educa- 
tional allowances  and  it  i»  not  accurate  'to  say  that  the  cost  of 
educational  allowances  am  tied  to  low  income  students.  It  may  be 
tied  to  students  with  nefed.  Do  ion  appreciate  the  distinction? 
'M.s  GonooN.  I  think  it  is  a  subtlety  I  have  been  a  little  careless , 
about. 

Mu  ^xiAm^iAB.  It  IS  important  because  it  explains  why  there  is 
n  BEOG  law  on  the  statute  book^.  If  you  go  back  and  listen  to 
the  hearing  debato  on  It,  you  wiM  appreciate  the  significance^  of  the 
points  I  aih  perhaps  not  eloquently  making* 

^  I  haye  two  oUier  quick  questions  about  SSIG  portability  and 
I  uill  Htop  here  and  let  Mr.  Ebhleman  take  over  and  let  somlibody 
elso  a«^k  the  questions.  Thank  30U,  Dr.  Gordon,  for  your  very  ex- 
cellent testimony. 

Mr.  EsHtEMAN.  We  have  to  leave  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  I  just 
want  to  pufbue  the  le^i>latIon  where  we  are  considering  abolishing 
QB^is  altogether.  I  think  ^vou  isald^thut  you  would  recommend  that 
non-liquid  assets— well,  have  you  made  up  a  ^definition  of  liquid 

^       and  rion^quidf^ 
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*  Ms,  .GoHDOK,  Kpt  in  careful  legal  tenns,  no,  ^ 

•  J&.EsHLEMAN,  You  meutioncd  farm  and  home  o\ynersmp, 
Ms.  Gordon,  Yes,  .  *  . 

Mr,  EsHLEMAX,  You  wouldn't  limit  non  liquid  assets  to  just  those 
two  things?  '  ,    .  • 

5Is.  G6iU)o>-,  No,  Actually,!  wouldn't  want  to  press  this  distmcfaion 
too  far.  We  formulated  our  recommendations  before  n,E*  3i71  was 
introduced  and  did  not  anticipate  that  the  subcommittee  would  be 
considering  a  proposal  to  disregard  all  assets, 

Mr;  E8mE:ttAN,/Vyould  you  exclude  the  first  thousand  or  two  of 
'^the  sayings  account?  .  .  ^ 

Ms,  Goiu)ON,  Surely,  I  think  we  would  consider  any  reasonable 
provision  which  would  exclude  some  portion  of  a  isa^^gs  account, 

Mr,  EsuLEMAX*  Penn^lvania  has  a  $50,000  limit,  tliat  I  am^sure 
you  know.  In  other  words,  anybodys  under  that  would  be  non  liquid 
and  anybody  over,  that  is  liquid.  Does  that  sound  feasible? 

Ms,  GoRDOK,  Well,  that  might  make  some  sense,  although  I  can 
think  of  situations  in  which  a  large  family  might  have  a  $30,000 
and  hoine  and  v/ould  still  bo  abje  to  show  need.  I  really  don't  want 
to  get  into  detail  bh  this,  because  our  recommendation  is  a  rather 
general  one,  \ 

•  Mr,  EsiitEMAX,  If,  at  aJater  date,  when  counsel  deals  with  jr»oro 
specifics  on  assets,  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  your  comments, 

Ms,  GoRDox,  Yes,  ♦ 
Mr,  Esiii.EsrAX,  Mr,JBuchanan. 

Mr,  Buchanan.  Xo,  I  have  no  questions  because  you  anticipated 
my  line  of  questions,  I  thank  you  so  much  for  your  statement,  , 

Mr,  EsHi^jEMAK,  I  officially  adjourn  tliis  njjting  until  9;30  tomor 
'  row  moniing  but  unofficially  we  will  stay  and  the  staff  of  botlvthe 
majarfty  and  minority  will  question  at  this  time  and  the  testimony 
^  'will  be  in  the  record,  ^  ^  v 

rWh^re\»pon,  at  12;20  p,m,,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  the, 
following  morning.  At  the  direction  uf  tlie  sabcommitt^,  staff 
members  discussecl  the  issue  further  v\ith  the  witness,  and  t.ho  en* 
suing  dialogue  is  printed  below,] 

JMr,  IL\RRisoN.  iiCt  me  sa^,  as  long  as  we  are  on  the  record,  I  know 
that  Mr,  O'Hara  does  re^et  not  having  been  here  this  inonxing,  lie 
will  bo  reading  your  testimony  vvith  the  kind  of  attention  hQ,give$ 
'fotlmvorybesttestimony  weget,  ^         ^  *f 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  conceptual  questions  wluch  I  would 
like  to  aok  you,  >Is,  Gordon,  about  the  Carnegie  Council  suggeation.s. 

I.  remain  confused  about^  the  difference  in  concept  between  a 
nonneeds  based  automatic  tuition  eq^ualization  grant  to  every  kid  oj: 
through  every  kid  who  goes  to  a  private  school  and  a  straight  capi- 
*    ttttion  grant  to  the  private  schools,    .     ^  ^ 

l^is.  GonnoN,  Well,  first  of  all,  Jet^^distinguish  between  cai)Itation 
grants  by  the  Federal  Government  a1i4  by  the  State,  Well,  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  direct  Fed^iial  program  of  aid,  but  rather  ajbout 
matching  grants,  for  State  programs  which  would  bo  framed  by 
State  legislators.  The  Carnegie  Commission,^  as  vou  know,  wua 
strongly  opposed  to  anv  Federal  uipitatlon  grants,  because  this  was 
basically  the  form  in  which  the  State^had  traditionally  aided  public 
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Mor  «?aui^inWu  and  d  r  .  f^lt  if  Ui&  Ftnlml  Gov^rti^enr 

m  with  tlj^jt  H>rt      >T^|.^^i<K       Sut.^  vro^ji^i  gradually  fell  to 

Now,  let  m  i'Mfi^^^hr  i^miituUKm  l?v  Stm*  fi^r^t^mmu  t€t 

private  higW?  i^MtH%m,5^n*  thi-^^^luk?  U^n  a  *>igjuf»>ant  ^fi^ii<i  |n  tJiat 
aire^^hom  N^r^  VurJi  JiSH  th^  fcp^t  lmu>vft  ^rn^m^  the  Baiwv  ^m, 

inihn^  ^^ti  t*.  i*nr»ttt>  Jw^h-t  eJiiit^tiom  II  does  ^  careful 

*»f  mfrt^cuiuM^  Aii^>k.^b  ui  Uie  <<^t,*^f  {;rirttti>  hfgfet  wienijon,  for 

a  i^ertain  ieduaitbt^^l  MiibHia>.  Jvc4%  jirttiyldo  a  prt  qi  that  Stffr-, 
sidy    ?tadexi?4  atmiilm^j  frivrttf^  fe^^ 
Kmt,  that  mh^ul^^  :m  ^y^m  to  rsji^tv^l  a  Itixgt^r  po{>^roan  of  w 

ljpi»-n%  fiftd  tJti^!  i^n  high  fit  U^e  |?t*^t  ^lecth*o  pr^vai^ 
in^litutimt^  >^hirk  aW>  ^^har^syt  i^c  Ji^irltr^  t^uUon  fees  suid  ^Weh 
b>M^>  s^^t,^  W^>i^-^  have  lujcSk'  n^j^jit  funds  tUnca 
t\wy  vnh  kntxs,  m  at  tlift  js^m*^^  JUii^ife  ItioJr  biitn^a  ofku  mVit^tiL^ 
^JW?^^cF.  p^:>por*5^?l^i  «f  th?^^  m  tto  i^o^^e  of  tbf  J(^^ 

whJcli.,^.*?:VMfnt!^  fi/^«i  are  m  fjw  nn^f^t  i^vore  |co|Kif<ly,  Th^y  ^yfi 
imr  tmtwt  mmh  m^m^^nn  ihyy  jtlnradj  Save  aiid  continue 
to  atirt^?,*^  *^tndi?tt«^  m  ih^  ih:  cviufH^tUka  of  h%  pubuc 

Mrn^y  i«>f  tixtw      mllj  yen'  rlo^^^  to  Ifmmji  to  cl«>^  up  if  tbo^v 

3ir.  Itvni^iM^N  Yv^  ai^  ^a>*n|Lr  ilie'v  e*n*t  r^l^t  thm  tuition  mueji 

p^it:  on  th^  Uiaikri    rvfi!!jk  u<A  \u^rth  n»ut"h  moire  m^lom^^  of 

i)^mi^^s  S<K  t  mdfv  ^a>injr  that.  "iVTiat  I  am  ^yln^r* 

i-j  rlijit  ^ind^^itiH  li>\^i*  a  *hw*>s     <:^r>ur:*<*,  of  fz^nuf:  to  a  lo<v 
f>iil»h'>  H*^^  Mv,rt^'!.^.rt0H  thin  virt>  nj>iki>|?  for  fhat  cluiice. 

$n  f>rn^j^^^  hjgW*^  ♦^J»v  ,^tjnn  d»**lsr*<^i  from  ainmV^^^  pom^nt^of  fho 
u^M  I/*  vf2  |>^m»nl  ut  tl?*^  pjr^^H'u?  I  fhmk  thia  (rend  b  gmnf 
Ut  i^:^' m^i\<*^  ^'iHk^tUiUg  l^  dm       *     ^  "  ^     .   ,  I 

MiW,,  |jfN-^r-^  I  v\4^  »WidHH<^f*ir  mv  uMmcm\  tmd  Iryirt'X  to  Wf) 
n*?t?tri  *t  tu^>»^  lim     I  ^Mtit  .tutv  Ihf  r^-^^  fur  survival  of  pduifc 
c'dmtitiosi.       iVould  f^ta*»»  tilt'  I      I  thiiiK,  m  tcrnxa  of  iliret^ 

^Wt  tJnf  ,j*rH      \0$ih*"t  e^ixrtAtrtu  K:ttuUi\nite^  to  di^<*r?^Stv^  f^v*-^ 
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.(idticatioD.  as  oar  system  l>as  developed  in  tha  TJfjited  Stales.  Md^  • 
SSt  Se  Snce-of  pm-ate  higher  education  helps  to  protect 
»«jad^!efte«lbOT5n  public  higher  edu^^^  ^ 

T^fi.  \rnm>jT^  Dr  Gordon.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  if  we  pursue^ 
thl  fofS*  S  I  am  soW  you  know,  financial  sifcoatlon  of 
prfJS^iiSSSoS  thSn«mc!ardil5culty'of  both  private  and  public- 
rSSS?n>lfremt  segments  of  tlte  R^f^^jW^^^^^^ 
tional,  community  and  different  |egments  2«  S 
cation  community^  tWs  was  Perhaps  the  mqsfc  diflicult  issue  la^^^^^ 
by  Congress  m  the  amendments  of  19T2,  »^  th&t  time  they  were- 

IfeSS  Sfeeiaie  Carnegie  Commission  played  a  suhstantiat 
role  in  helping  various  Members  of  Congre^  to  decide  as  to  .a  f or- 
mSa  for  scmt  kind  of  institutional  aid  and  of  course  the  kind  of 
iiistitutional-aid  eventually  enacted  was  the  cost  of  educatioi^-supple- 

"^May'^Sfcwhy  the  Carnegie  CouncU  has  now.  decided  to  advo- 
cate a  kihd  of  aid  which  most  of  us  assumed  was  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  tlio  Commission  2  or  3  years  ago?  I  refet  back  to  Mr. 
Brademas's  comment  with  respect  to  this^having  the  effect  of  a  pass- 
through^  mMo  abscnce  of  a  needs  test.  ' 

ife  GQRDOif.  Firstof  all,  we  are  not  proposmg  this  aid  come  di- 
MCtlv  ftom  lho  EMe^  .   '  ,     ^„  *  i. 

Mr.-MooJmY.  y^ell,  now,  you.  are  proposing  that  50  percent  come- 
from  3?ederal  Government.  ■ '    ,  i  ^„         .  ^„cf- 

Ms.  Gordon.  Yes,  we  are  proposing  that  50  percent  of  the  cost 
come  from  the  Federal  Government,  but  tke  legislation  .^^ould  b^ 
framed  by  tlve  State.  The  grants  would  actually  be  administered  by 
the  States.  The  States  would  have  to  gear  their  legislation  to  the- 
very  different  conditions  prevailing  among  them. 

ilv.  MooNfer.  All  right  But  I  think  this  is  clear. 

Ms.  Gom)0.v.  The  Federal  Government's  role  would  be  a  passive 
one.  That  is,  it  would  decide,  on  some  date  each  year  which  would 
determine  what  total  FTE  enroUment  in  a  private  institution  m  a 
given  State  was  and?375  multiplied  by  that  enroUment  would  deter- 
mine the  Federal  portion  of  grant,    ,    ,  „  ^  •  i 

I  don't  see  this  as  getting  the  Federal  Government  luvoly-ed  in 
very  much  interference.  ^  /  t 

air.  MooNEY.  Ton  are  attacking  tlie  wrong  strawman,  I  am  not 
suf^sting  it  would  get  the  Government  involved.  But  my  point  is- 
you  ard.not  talking  about  revenue  sharing  but  a  categorical  aid 

'^™£"|om)ON.  That  is  right,  not  general- revenue  sharing  but  a  form 
of  specific  revenue  sharing.     '     ,    „    .*  t  j  iw 

^  m.  MboNEY.  In  response  to  Mr.  Harrison,  you  suggested  the- 
main  part  of  your  argument  for  this  type  of  program  is  founded 
on  the  financial  condition  of  certain  kinds  of  private  colleges  and 
nhisretsities.  '  '  i?      *  . 

- '   Ms.  GoRDox.  Yes.      .  ,     ^  •     -  j. 

Mr.  MooKEY.  Are  you  aware  in  the  19 1 2  amendment  m  the  cost* 
of-education  grant  formula,  we  took.special  pains? 
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Ms.  GoKDOX.  Yes;  I  anuawaro  .of  that 
Mr.|Mo6xEr.  I  -was  ainusecl. 

ils.  Gordon.  At  least,  I  assume  tliAt  ^\hat  you  are  refqrrinj^  to  Is 
the  gradual  reduction  of  th^gsupxjlementb  ^\Ith  increasing  bize,  of 
institutions,  wliich  tends  to  favor  jjrivate  colleges.        ,    [  , 

Mr.  MooNKx.  There  is  a  weight  in  there  for  smaller  institutions 
and  tlie  way,  in  addition  to  the  weight,  that  the  money  is  divided, 
according  to  the  15  45-10  formula  was  carefully  considered  In  terms 
of  the  results.       ^       .    •  •  .  • 

Ms.  Gonoox.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  probably  pertinent  to  comment  in 
this  context  that,  in  part,  tlie  reason  for  proposing  a  tuition  equal- 
ization ^rant  program  at  the 'present  time  is  that  we  are  not  very 
optimibtic  about  any  move  .toward  funding  of  the  co^t  of  education 
.supplement.  Several  of  the  Ice^  membera  of  this  /:om'inittee,  as  >xm 
Icnow,  have  exprett>cd  opposition  Ik)  funding  of  cost  of  education 
supplements.     *         -  ,  ^         ,  - 

^  I,  am  not  referring  to  Mr.  Olfara,  who  has  not  really  txt^m  a 
-J^osition.  ^  /  ^ 

ilr.  Ifefafrsox.  His  position,  is  one  of  scepticism*    -  ^  ^ 
Ms.  GonnoN.  Mr.  Quie  has  come  out  quite  eljeailj  against  fundljrig 
those  provisions,  so  in  a  sen»e  we  artj  looking  for  soino  alternative 
means  of  aiding  private  higher  education. 

'Taking  'the  reaiistiQ  view^  it  h  npt  too  iikely  those  cos(s-of- 
cducation  s\ipploments  %viU  be  funded, 

Mr.  Mooxr.y.  It  is  not  too.  likely.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  it  is  rnani* 
fc^tly  unlikely  so  lon^t  ixs  iiobodj  i^^hes  ts^}t  being  fundcil  ' 
^  ife.  GonnoK^^Tes.  Well,  we  are  cuntuiutng  to  support  such  fiinding. 
Mn-MooxE^  As  a  sort  of  'theoretical  ^ropositioii? 
^fs.  GojtDOx.  JTo;  hot  a^  a  tlieorfstical  prupcsition,  but  m  gefsuln© 
support.  But  we  arc  also  making  another  pi^po&al  which,  we  ft  ink 
di^setvest  careful  consideration.  '  *  ^ 

Mr.  AjSDHENTa.  I  thinlc  this  is  m  jmparti\nt  philojiophic^il  t^iix 
of  thojught  thftt  our  Memberb?^  if  th*e>  u;it(enjtAnd  lU  c^m  then  judg^ 
where  they  might  want  to  go  on  a  prujjrram.  Wrtiilked  heiv  mm^ 
Uxm%  about  costs  when  rc^nlty  we  ar^  t^xlking  abmit  priie.  I  kimw 
we  don't  have  mlly  somui  data  on  cosfc? — 

Ms.  GoKOOx.  WelK  we  lia\e  clone  a  fair  amoun*  of  anahsris  o| 
<:ojtf?  by  tnkincf  data  un  tutarediicatioiial  ex|«tmdlt«nn^  of  in^t^tMtiMii^^ 
subtracting  all  or  a  part  of  n!>*;uKh*  expemtitua*^'^  dej^endii^-:  un 
what  the  jninvo^  the  tintil^ ;4h  L%  welglitbg  . graduate  i^tiidents 
Ix^cj^nse  of  their  WRher  4Wts  an*!  rouilng  with  an  e4jim  *t<>  of 
^vhat  nndergtrfduate  FXIi  c^ti  df  etlucatiou  arcJ 

Mr.  AxDn^5foA.  Coul^l  yuu  g^^ueralke- tl.^ n,  tin  Ihc.  >mdi>rgtaduatA 
level,  betw^n  the  cm^  tou  ^ny,  the  4  vmr  priVaUv*4l^g^f  ami  tiw 
i  ym  public  colle^?  OnM  ym  njaU  a  few  ji^UxUmU  Inmmlmmi 
about  cosba?  -  ^  .  ,^ 


}-year  pnUtc  la4itutioaN  fmtion  ir<*k%l  Ua  av»  rajtie  abr*^^  ar$.i 
tliat  mwlve^ ^{ilittini?  i  diifemtut  h^ivtmi  the  univ^j^itlei  v^hrA 
Imve  slightly  btglutt  tuUion  an'^'  h^?  4-\t-^  State WiUeg'^>?, 
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>   Ko^,  in  pmate  hwh^r  f^^lm^ntlon  It  seems  to  mo  the  cost  situation 
is  rather  dUTerent.  The  cobt  of  i>ri\SAte  institutipJis  varies  encmouslv^^ 
There  .are.  for 'example,  »omt>  of  the  Catholic  colleges  \mcik  stxU  * 
rely  m  prie=iti<'Or  nuns  for  xuuJi  uf  th^k  facility  xmd  T^vhose  actual 
o:)Sts  aro  vorv,  verv  low  Ixjcau^e  their  facuUj  costs  are  low.  , 
<  On  the  other  Iiand,  plaa?3  like  Hanard  o^d  Pnnccton  winch 
nre  heavily  endowed  and  ha\a  \i'ry  lugli  cobta  of  education-much 
o£  it.  of  cour^  attributablo.mhoit  graduate  jmigmms-but,  never- 
tuev  id^n  ]mvi^.  hirihor  costs  la  undergracf  late  education 
hmui>o  faeuUv  Mlari«^^  tond  to  U  l%h  in  thOso  institutions.         .  ' 
.     Mr-  AxduinW.  Tkit  is  what  I  was  ^ttiug  at,  but  drf>j>  out  the  • 
^  unusual  50     the        private  ,      .     .  *  i 

GuHDuN.  Take  out  the  Carnisgie  reseatyh  universities  and 
s^Wtivt>  liWml  artH  vtdiegcs,  %iuch  tend     be  high  cost  institution^ 
>rr*  AN-0itisr..v  But  in  it  fair  to  dinju^  undei?(radaato  co^  m 
the  Uidependeut  and  public  fcector  as  tougldy •comparable t  ^ 

a^^m.r..  Wt45,  fmuyj*  I  fmJUiat  question  a  httle  Int  ^ 
difliadt  to  .ai>^n**r  l>c*.au^i  i  have  never  looked  at  the  data  with 
trU'un^>:0  lo  a  puttJ*  ulur  qut^tlou^  Jf;,  ^*ie^5  is  that,  for  emmple, 
at  ^t.  iMim  t  iiniT^if  u  to  a^'lual  imdti^rnidttate  FTE  rosl^  would 
pt^babH  mi  *rt\  differt^^tit  fr*>ni  the  l*nuer^it,V  of  >tis^^uri,  bat 
St.  I^MH-  I'ru  » r  iu  U  for  mon^  dopi>adent  on  tuition. 

Mr*  .UimtM.^>  WidI,  I  think  vi^  ait?^  ttms?  more  detaJeil  tlian 
flit;  pmut  I  'i^a'^  trviuj?  ta  arri*^  ai.  .Tan  ^*id  rr^jjon^  to  oat*  wf 
v^ur  »MinnH*H?.  ibd  «tMl»e  .*tndenN  did  m%  find  it  worth  pkymR 
tttuiv.  The  iHH^Hatiou  tkit  ^*iui*^k|y  Is  payit^g  ntor^  lo  go  to  a 
pritjtu*  ^.tdteiii^  I  my  th^iiiiht  Is  Him^Hme  ib  pacing  rou^jhiy 
jrijv  thui^a      f  hv^  ciluCiiiion  pry%nk4  at  a  t^pic^^l  uiid»^rgraduat^ 

Xuw        *  Hft  ^  fH^r  ^lMdi*n>  bvn^'.  In  ilm  pnhhc  ?4:xtof,  it  tepp^Us 
uxp'wv-  ^^ho  pu4.  Hp  i  ^^r>a)t  ^har*.?  and  in  tli^  pii\afe  btctor 
it  h  ipft^i^     I^o  *t|tth.ra^  pi*  kiti^t  m*        i)f  it.  / 
M€  l^m4nn       AMtma  **t  re-«t*iirja  kmnp  on  cliild  day  mt^j  , 
K^in  tino        i^hi*  Fulmd  Government  tould  move  in  to  allo)< 
pm*if*-  tirjf.fcfHvvi^j^jo^  ff»  hvlp  p*mide  the  <T\hi<\  |u5t      m  hcilfh 
.  4  iit  Wi?  nnv  ♦♦p^      4  iif  ftftr  of  iMtif*n^i  p^dicy  th  tX  the  Govern 
Mv  {i$V  teu         fj*  til     tl'*^  pciiplu  laxa*i^>  it  b  <\mcthiM5  th  ^* 
#iv  f  niiu     I  r^vid*^  f^r  dl  ?if  thv^  i^^ipW  But  ths?  prtnidt^r^  of 
•  tf»  \  ^         vUitd*»  f  it     in  tl  iv  ^  irit^  or  ni*:dical  oim  or  in  Etptljer 
i^d'i'^itfojj,  itJi^!^t     i*nh{t»*  r»r  tfii»v  might  J^e  nonpabllc. 

>n  i  Mi'jkU  t  a  li^\rd  tto^v  ar^tini?  thu  pliifosophy  that  we 
^tin^sKI  >Ht»t^  ?m*h  to  Mst  ^irid  i^iov^  the  4£id^»nt  ht^  chuW  if*  in 
tiH  l  u^fii  t|^i*iL  ill  it  on*;  a  CiddUc  and  one  Fo?d  in 
fit-rfr*-  *»f  fk»^r  tr^i0  ^  ' 

i^^ntu^s        Wvll  XioK    -^vms  tfi  m<  ihnt  fh^  propr^il  tliiit 
c*r*^  te»^?k*ti^»  -  ?  tnnl  Us  mmt       Ijc*fort\  «0Kld4!M  much  Ir^  ^ 
far  r^Kud  t#r^    mt?  f  hf*  i^'adilliii^-^  tl^an  th^  Fonl-, 
>fr  AM»rasi  v.  WilU  I  an*l<?r-ta<«d.  Let      tty  ariolhcr  lino  ^ith 

nf»Ff*/N>  And  1  lutsjht  add  xn  pj^f  it*  hi^jh^^  i^iumtios^,  the 
C>hH  K  ^  jk'^  t  1*11  ?fA^,* 4  in  l^r^^^  pirt  ^  pti^/^U  f*md--t.  Prm^  ^ton,  I 
t^ifc*>  ^%ijn  fadd,  M    tJit  hiixhe>t  ar>nad\duniiu  ^i^if^g  of  my  tr«^!itu 


llv.  aliTDRixOA*  Wi^n  we  think  of  l,5CfO  institutions  it  does  not 
Jiclp'to''haTe  Harvard,  Stanford,  and  sp  on,  use  tMs, 

ifs.  GuRDo>%  Weil,  t  was  saying  tlie  litlp  thoy  would  get  from  this 
Mnd  of  progmm  Tvould  repc^jsent  ^  conJaldeniWy  smaller  pr^po^-^^^n 
of  tiiSir -educational  cost*         .         *     /    ,  ,      «  * 

Mt.  A^^0?a^oA,  I  undccstand.  You  jpoi^tionpd  tliat  all  of  ^our 
recommendations  ara  tied  together,  * 

A.sPHi:*o.u  And  you  should  not  look  at,  one  without  looking 
at  the  total        *  ^ 
GoitDOJiV  Yes, 


^  Jfe.  6oKi>oK*  Yes*  ,  ♦ 

tMr,  Akckikoa,  Oil  of  tliose  are  private, 

Ks.  GotmoK*  Yea  •      ,    .  -  , 

Mr,  Akprixo^v  I  thmk  -there  Is  a  real  question  m  ther  M&mhm 
mmds  03  to  whether  m  not  >ou  provide  ^750  ur  v^li<4tever  to  pi^T***^ 
m^ititntiiona  wkn  tii»?n>  art,  ^M  niai*>  that*Iu  thid  i&i  and  age  m&j  ^\<^t 
$unlvel  That  h  m-t  an  impr^ion  some  Members  have, 

Xha  other  problem  m  more  poKticah  The  kind  of  mnr  '^j  voft  are 
talking  aloul  ^ould  tend  to  fluw^  most  of  it,  to  fewer  than  a  d  i^en 
.Stm%  Ki>t  only  you  Wvo  the  traditjoifi  of  trying  not  t^  dii:tin 
guic4i  bctt^cen  pubuc  ^imd'  privaCe^  but  now  ;^gu  come  forth  clearly 
mth  a  pruat'XjntnUHl  prv^m^  jpigt  ind^v.that  but  one  m  >vhidi 
f^«c^t  ^f  fnnd^  going  to  m^^  to  a^relatl^elj  ^xoall  number  of 
StM*^  each  of  svhijdh  ha^  only  two  Senators  in  the  other  body, 

U%,  Gtjums*  Ye%  lefij  take  >our  smind  auestion  fk^t  becautf  my 
answer  to  tim  m  m  ^v^m  one*  Y«u  t^iU  recall  in  oiu:  analy^i^  of 


  g^^mxi  ro  lAiiig  - 

o>l!<>^\  Wc»  found  that  fatli'>n.m  \mU,^,  imtitutK^n^  i^m^i 
^i^h  th*>  piVf^^ittioa  of  t^jrtal  tiirtilliiiHii  in  priv^^te  m'tkution^,  TluH 
the  pabhjf*  e^iiKH'ional  ^t?b^id>  U:Hd^     he  Io^kx  in  States  «Uh 
liii^^  private  ^^lar^.  ^ 

don't  h^v$>  a  |^rt.*Ti»ltrH  >^>*xl  <m^^er  t*>  vuur  lir^'^^  itm*  Mmu, 
be  /liu?*?  I  arft  wdl  a^saiD  of  tKe  tkit  of  the  ^m^dler  fiia  ate 
imtituti^OT  ai:^  tmecwc^mUy  m^M     .  ^ 

h/^%i^apnJy2i*d  ^^mt^mv^^^  of  ♦-cab  lU  h'l^ili^^f  ^^IiuMlif  n  ^ud  Lriv** 
foimd  that  ^hf^m  ^m*  v^tji^ifjont  e^^nnmtr;*  «^*f  »'K<m^  up  ?o  a  ♦**t.x*n 
(Vr?  tinlv  «n?f»*r  *^>>*  4*  «m  utiivanomical  ^i/v*  Ijtvaii^  llai^  bi^ 
.  ^  a  i^-rtiiin  o^tc^  <*f  Jf^cuhj      rtm  ui»>  land  of  aw^ptalih  uik-li 

tuii^jtn  of  bij^l?er  e^iucitiur*,  W»d  lJu  ^fmh^at  ftuuUy  ritio  dearly 

Mr^  M*'**?^^^.  It  4^  L  ttt^m^  ftisw  qwrkly  aa»  murr^:t  old 
l^-^lfrv  arpmi^nil^  It?:*!  mM  m  hfw  3  or  1  jx^ar^  ^i^^o, 

5fr.  Ast^iiNa^.  \Yv  i\vt  U\l  uwhrt^w^  thmh  But  I  pie-^  wh:>t 
I       f^'Uwy  Ht     fcX,  for  vNhat  jv^r  ^.vi;^^n*  tv<tj^ir^v  decided  Hat 

mm^  ether  reeoMTi^^nrlattpm  in  tJie  p5<^^^??v*^ 
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'  >K  ^jvsfloN-.  K*>,  1  wmU  mt  u%r  timU  Bok  What  I  Lad  in  romd 
ImM  ^S^T  wmi^^vmumml  mis  o»l.v  would  mt  be  f^^f^^*^.^*^ 

I  thijc         ar^  tte  two  mo=fmt««IeiM?aa<mt  ^ 
ittitmn  €»i«/!al»2atifft  g«int  Ktan(Jj5  on^  it-i  ofes     a  pmgma  to  i» 

J.f  tyit$0nt  cxHialtKittoa  grants*  ilmi  wo.»  )      to  the  ]ow«r  smojmo 
s4St  v?Uo  «.mta  *iHaVrfy  Jf«r  Bijm  ak'.  ^  J.  respect  to  our 

*  A  m'hmt  \iouh\  na  bo  entidiKltp  b-m  .„„^«trrtC 

M^,  ti.»rmMK-.  Thiri?  is*  a  relatktelup,  but  t!»e  other  ^parta  for 
'  in  mu^Kyiie  miatrtton  ip  wlaUve  Hup<>iftance  r,f  the  bfcOtr  program 
.m=i  <h»  <Tjlr.la£ttial  jiicr^cii^  in  th»  f^pe  of  SS[(»,  am  clcmly  re- 
?  i».     I.  d«n  I  thmk,  f^r  cxarj.ple,  tliat      wotxW  wart  to  see  tits 
h^ls  ('*r  ^Kun  ml  d'mn  i»f.1&-&  tU-^'  for  SSIG  wer«  correspond- 

*'YlVASiSl\..  y-^u  m.!»«at««l  thftt  you  liad  cfmie  «p  with  this 
•»kt  umr  h^  I^K^  Hs<^««**  }OHHHS  thw  C«aiic.iJ,  and  I  jntmml  tlw^ 
M^'Mhrn  mth  vm  ami  i>wU  yon  e^n  kivs  m  a  new  perapcstjve. 
iVr^  Hsioow  iie  «c(nu?.l  t.i  ^*t»t!i<it  ksv.  So  we  have  to  start  drfift»«flr 
t.-*  mn^Trnma  thai  |.bi!t.^j|.h>.~in»kd»  figure  m  the  formula  ^m^ld. 
von  n-^*  f«r  m>ttt«HtH.n  mA-^  Wwdc'  it  bo  a  natwna!  averaj?©? 
'  M  .  noni.H»v.  W»*!l  the  fmute  that  w«i  are  proposini?  currently"- 
th.^w  mu'htJic  a  Ki-*?  for  a<lis»tsifig  it  upwani  as  t'O'ils  inm'W  at 
5-.>TO.'  la>lr  imnf a  ^inlmp;  «»f  $i,ftOO,  whkh  equivalent  to  the 
t'FEB  tvcriae  f.f  ^cmmue^T  ctr-tft  nationwide,         •         •  '  . 

5fr  i\N&:<5w«,v  L«t'-'  «iv  then  that  BEOCTsarft  pLmm  to  related 
f ,i  *i,6«>>  fiffli^)  it»r  flt.ntn4TOctM»!X(i!  loh^**-  If  that  i3  an  avcrag*?, 
sviani  dut  Mncral  thoit-aud  mttUuts«t«v  haw.  jior4nstrm;Uonal 
Jyi^ir  that  average*  ,  ,      ,      .      "  It  * 

$^>,  ^18*^^.%%  N«.t  noRjrt-tr«!Utmal  <t,n%  thsv  do  not  vary  that 
m^Ai  Tmt  i  <      of  the  fttanjii^'tit^  far  thk  propo-saL  If  %ye  con«ider 
>  nr*nJr'4eto;rtnti*i  »•'  *H  l'irt»cHl«lv  .-tjmrxtuter  ^o^,  there  arc  ^nte 
trtrw?      frotfj  k^^tfrt  to  re^'ictn  hafj  the-j  ar«>  not  v<.ry  wiae-  T&»y 
atf  nistfmfi  hki}  the  wnatioirt  m  tsHlifR.*       „^  , '       ,  ;  . 

Mt.  Asmsos,  Wflh  I  am  Icoim^  at  wme  t.Sb  data  ana  that  m 
Amif.  Blirttaa  th^  l8!tifrn,thfffrent«Jii  «&w,  5  to  I«  ■  ^  . 

.        (jt-imojf,  Avcrajs©  private- ptdilic  f*^  about  5  to  r 

Mr  A:.-»si?,o,v  fypiV  i^at  thvj  nonlflstntctiottal  timt  dmetmtml  i8 
"  t'l  J  eir  <we!».  Ira^  Toa  do  haw  to  answer  the  qiicstlois,  tho^ich^  m 
.  miAmmmm  (u-^  thasff.  Wft^it  F»,ippoaft.whcft  an  imtj^jciional  cteit 
#r<t  a  rsiirtictd^ir  -student  is  !«^  thwi  ths?  aitrrag©  R^tfui  ; 
Msi.  ff«^2Pt»^.  We!!,  t>ir  v4'id«r«t  waald  ««3t  f«et  more  iMu  kia  fall 


(f^'t-- 


erIc      .  seri 


Mr.  Andidlni*}!*,  So  he  couldn't  slide  o^er  to  co^er  x^art  of  his  other 

GoKDON.  The  grant  would  be  geared  to  the  noninstnictionat 
costs  and  the  student  i^oidd  not  get  more  than     full  nonlnstx action 
al  coat^  according     whatever  fctandardb  were  eiitablislied. 
.  Mr.  A^^Diuxox.  "\¥hcrshould  do  that? 

ife.  GoKDO*'?.  Well,  in  the  present  BEOG  program  that  is  done 
actuiillj,  becau^^e^  the  program  haa  maximiun  0/  one  half  of  total 
i?tuclfcnt  cost. and j)hejialld^  co.^ty^^e.iiej[»ned,  tu  uiJuJe 

instrnctional  and  noninstructional  costs  in  some  detail. 

S£r-  Andrucga.  LctV  take  transportation— 3,500  scliools,  I  don't 
kftow  how  many  nillUunb  of  kidsr--  someone  deciJei>  fur  eacu  istu dent 
hovt  much  got^  for  transportation? 

Ms.  Gora>0N*  Y^.  .  '  . . 

Mr.  AKPRts'CA.  IVho  decides? 

GoRDOX.  tJn4er  the  present  program? 

>Ir,  AXBRIKOA.  liicre  are  limits 

Sfo.  Gordon,  There  are  limits,  yes. 

i£r.  AK0KiNQ*t.  Roum  aiid  board  U  either  actual  or  within  a 
limit.? 

GoBDOx,  Yes* 

Mr.  AxDKI^oA*  Whv  woidd  a  school  c^tiniate  transportation  at 
$300  if  OE  nUowed  $350? 

Sfo.  GoHDOK.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  highly  technical  question, 

Mr.  AJ^«u^*GA.  I  mean  wh\  wouldn't  every  school  estimiit-e  non- 
in^mcfcional  cost  to  be  exactly  the  ma^iimum  that  tlie  law  or  the 
regulations  allow?  Becauns  it  is  all  velry  rough  estimating. 

ifo.  GoKDOX.,  Weill  doe^nt  that  Ixappen  under  the  present  pru\i- 
sian?  I  don-t  see  that  tluit  is  a  particularity  ojmpelling  argument 
against  going  to  nonin^^tructional  cosrt. 

Mr.  ANwqKGA.  Sight.  But  when  you  push  on  Implementing  non^ 
niitmctlon^vl  cost^^ou  get  dov^n  to  using  averages  and  having 
someone limits. Tve  an- /alking  about  uver  1  million  &tudent^  wliyrt? 
Fomc  only  commute?  50  miles*  a  day  and  H>me  actually  walk  and 
forth.  Using  average:^  ^ts  away  from  noninstnictioual  co5t  f*ir  In- 
dividual $tudent^.  But  jtou  are  really  talkij^g  about  ibeltlng  a  dollar 
Rfpir^  The  r«?ason  wo  might  have* come  ap  with  a  SIXOO  figiire 
might  bo  because  it  appruxlniate^  ttlmt  the  college  boatd  tixUl  «aH 
the  average  nonin^iruc-tional  co^t,  but  I  don't  k*©  any  niason  ln^%*iUil 
that  that  it  is  a  rationair*  to^^rrive  at  $UmK  IVliv  nut  c^top  dWt-? 
Why  say  that  the  BE(Xi  fi^^gruKi  i^  for  noninstructional  coit 
only?  .  ^  s 

M^?.  GoEK»K.  WelK  In  pmctii-e,  xts-nming  thf^t  the  ^^tudefit  h  quali- 
fietl  for  th^  rnaxmjum  gnuiU  let     i<i}\  to  takt-  mk*  kind  of  exanipkv 
iKJcans'-o  of  his  needi,  arid  after  all  tht*  need,-*  detmnlne  who  fi-u  the  . 
ma^Timum  {nmnts, 

Mr.  Arn)nrKa\.  Not  i\mh  hut  *^xpt?cfc*d  contribution. 

M*-,  GoRr^N,  Exjjcctod  famih  contribution,  \e^.  That  student 
conW  decide  to  u^^  part  of  thf^' funds  for  hh  tuition, 

Mn  Andhixga.  Sf>  if  he  did  vsalk  a  mile  to  lh«^  local  communltv 
colfege  ^ay  in  California  and  t^e  gave  him 
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GoBPuN.  He  A^ouiaa't       afay  tuition  at  the  local  cbmmunitv 
college  in  California.  He?  mights  ioms  .other  State^  '    •  ^ 

Mr.  .IxpRiKOA.  Sav  ho  qnallfied  oa  the  basts  of  expected  contnbu  - 
tion  for  the  ma:!iimum  grant,  asi^ii  h  now  that  coraiiiim.tj: 

-colteg0  did  figure  in,  wlien  it  t^ubfTiltt^  to  the  college  board^ar 
average  student  needs  thife  much  fut  trai5g|^aitr*Ctun  aisd  ^his  vm  t^ 
,iiore  books  and  !?o  on,  but  vrhat  jou  arc  snyiiig,  if  he  cojild  walK  to 
school  and  liv^e  at  homv  mtd  if     htmj[thf  buoks  used  at  $100  msteacl  ^ 
of  the  estimated  SSOt)  yon  are  ijajing  that  mm  II  there  t^ere  tuition 

UJfier©  or  fees  of  $T0  -Qr_3?biile^  

really— well^  you  are  really  giving  the  student  money  to  pay  h:^ 
total  bill,  are  you  not? 

Sis.  GonnoK.  $1,600  j$  not  poini^  to  come  close  to  the  total  bill 

Mr.  Akdiuxoa.  You  are  really  alloi^Jng  the  family,  well,  he  h  not 
paying  room  and  byard  chargei.  at  a  college  but  ^ou  are  recogmzln^ 
It  costs  his  mother  and  father  this  much? 

'M:\  GonnoN.  I  have  argued  in  a  Dtumber  of  statement*!  I  have 
written,  and  the  Carnegie  Ciiuni.il  ^uuld  ar^rue,  that  the  lower  th« 
family  income  the  mom  diflicttlt  it  is  for  the  rtudent  to  meet  h'^ 
8ub??iHtenco  co^b,  and  tliat  k  om  of  the  argtuuvnts  in  favor  of  going 
in  this  direction. 

In  a  family  with  verj*  low  income,  foreijoing  earnings  is  a  real 
sa»;rific«,  that  h  tho  earnln^^,  the  t^tudt?nt  vtouid  g«t  if  not  enrolled  iu 
sehooK  They  ate  not  a  ti?rribly  mt^anlngful  tacrifico  in,a  well  to^lo 
family •  Tiierefore,  emi  if  there  h  a  kn\  cost  community  coHege 
available,  or  no<o-t  one,  as  in  California,  coming  up  with  tho^ 
sub5*i^ettce  costi^  is  a  burden  on  that  familv  because  the  student  h 
u^iallv  not  earning  \^hile  he  i.^  in  college  if  ho  is  going  full  time>  ^ 

Under  the  current  proviMoiis*  he  ik^ally  cannot  get  more  tkin 
half  of  those  noninj4nictional  co.^t^.  So,  part  of  the  thrust  of  out 
aVgumr«nt  is  to  g^?t  aviay  from  that  50  percent  limitation, 

%lr.  HttmiHr>N*  Bf;f«re  vtp  3x*^t  to  the  ml  Conettc,  I  wt>nd«»r  if 
could vgo  to  anorht-r  k<uc\  Y*m  ar^  k^Ing  very  }:cnemus  with  your 
timtv  ^n  the  National  Stu^itnt  I^oan  Bank*  isould  you  explain  to  me 
how  tltat  would  have  a  fuvorablt*  impact  on  tlto  default  rate?  I 
gather  from  your  co:^t  figures  in  your  paper  you  asf^und  It  t^ouM. 

M?,  ,GoW>N.  WelU  U*caUM»  one*  of  tlie  feature^  of  the  proposal  h 
that  renajTOont^  be  mad^  through  Uie  Federal  income  tax* 

Mr.  ilAmuHo??.  lb  it  ju^t  u  tougher  collection  arrans?p^«iontt 

Sfe*  GoJtooN,  ?H>  the  ERK  ^^ould  f>oUce  the.-*?  n».pa>m^nt^  in  th^ 
normal  mnrm  of  policing  the  income  tax* 

Mr*  Mix»Krv%  ^Irri  you  proposing  rmw  that  the  Hattondup,  the 
legal  relatj«n-<hi|i  v^Lirh  jim^tntly  c\Kvt;^br^tween  the  rviOi.  and  thtj 
taxpayer  hhould  be  i^trru^d  uv^r  to  thi?  aAlixilou  of  the^^^  loiin.-*  «! 
are  ym  ^^UKgenting  the*  lEK  f^hruihl  admini^ster  thi»  aco^rdin^  to  tk 
e^sci^ting  debtor  ^.rvditur  rclation^^hip  imder  the  uniform  ctjumieicsal 
code? 

GoftnoK.  You  are  gJittini^  into  a  lesral  tecbaieaiity  I  am  not 
acquainted  with.      .  , 

5fr.  ito*iNTT*  Tlmt  i^*  quite  un  tmp^^rtunt  differeniv  v^hen  y<*a  talk 
abrmt  IKS,  Ar^  you  awaT<»  

Xfe,  GoTmoNv  I  am  not  a  law  yer 
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air.  M<>a;siinr.  You  4m'i  Uvo  to  be.  ^Vte  jou  ^^mipe  of^  mcmsuw^ 
^liicK  the  k  itoi^  allow^^m^a^ii  law  to  take  la  tte  couecttoii  ft 
UiJes  wMcU  iKe  Guib^^mm^iii  (wnteadb  &r©  i>wed  a  taxpi^,  such 
^^iaarB  of  orivate  j^i3fe»j«rt^  ii3iJluJ[a>g  mlt^^  iiri&oat  my  jmkCm 

Gxmon.  No,  I  m%  am  kio6  an  export  on  tho  IBS  cofo^ 
mmt  prodt4i«*es  at  aU,  I       never  Bern  ^slkqu^nt 

XfooKir?,  Was  ^hi^^v^r  .ci>m^«red  Ifjy  coondl? 
Itsu  CrasDo.^.  I4on^lhiiik  that  that  apecl$c  feature  was  ever  3m 
<tns^L  Ab  a  imatt^r  of  fa<^  this  is  a  py^nxml  tlxat  stems  ftom  thB 

It  Rm.  appeared  hi  ltd  i^te^U  loxm  ia  th^j  I&Tp  vemoa  of  Qucmy 
Mnd  Equ^dity^  la  i??hicli  it  waa  spelletl  out,  I  £iat  in  oa  qolte  a  tiuiaber 
dfoctt^ioim  iJbt  led  «p  to  tfeat,  aad  I  dotft  tW«K  that  t5?e  got 
Jato  tcclmioil  legal  cjuesttou^^  about  wliat  Cm  IBS  ao^;to  ciiiforsss 
jpavjoaciit*  '  -        "  ' 

Mr-  Moojtxx^  oiigRt  to  look  lato  It  e^ia%  Binco  ia  rwmt 
iwntH  ^  iat^  montiu  Uie  Commi^oi]i«r  wa^  JEproed  bj* 

aiKmmiaii<.\2a  u>  l^aa^       i«MtJatioixa  and  Aft^intetpr^eUtlpa  of  tea 
|ia»pcml  xcguJatloa^  Uiat  r^^^ted  to  tbs  obligation  whiclj^  ^t?'^ 
bei^c^  tbb  ^udeiit  aad  a  lender  t^han  the  Kiiool  fr^>m  mmh 
Uio  Idd  ias  botrovved  moasv  lolded  u|i  or  for  ;^mis  rea^n  m 
to  provide      with  ia?nat  be  contracted  to  receiver 

XIr.  Moo.NjE3t*  If  pat  tha  a|S  together  mih  tlfat  fact  i^iti^aUon^ 
and  the  collection  prooedur^  ^hx^  the  IBS^ia  allowed  to  joii 
should  be  cr^sating  a  coatractual  r^xnedj^  wMdi  is  unknown  in  tne 
Enf^IIatepcakin^  world*  - 

GonwM.  Well,  imCt  part  of  th^  pxoMem  gt^ing  to  lio  tato 
t^ir^  of  tbjriouuH  tlie  Fweral  TmJ*^  Coxmu^^wn,  x^giuationa  and 
Uto  ^Ifffice  of  Edttcatliin  jnegulatbto  v^BIcU  in  Uie  latter  reouire 
.titandard'*  for  t^funding^l  Admltttxll^  ivhim  a  ^h^l  folds,  Uifirii 
ar&  prol>lem»» 

Mr.  MooN'«*  Well,  I  am  not       it  wonld  fctJ  tak^oa  car^  ot 
f  iblv  it  would  bo  rs^medicd  b/tlmi^  but  not  certainly. 

Qnm0%.  WeU^  a^jtauxly  tlio:^  re^piiation^,  and  th^re  asoe  two 
s«»%  a5  I  unden^t^md  itt  one  ha$  b^  iteued  tecentlj  bv  FTC  and 
anal^^r  K't  of  re^ltaibru  bv  the  OiHc6  of  Edcicatlon*  Botb  ^Jir*  at 
pr^fblem*^  ♦.^f  irre**pc»m*ib!*j  aavgribi?*^;  b>  6j.boot%  lack 'of  any  jjjro 
uon  fi/r  i:%>fnnd  tshm  a  Mttdernt  RitndraBi?  a&d  llJs.  kkd  of  wmg. 
Mr.  MooKRt,  lalfelni:  about  nicer  Mto^ims  tlian  tbat. 

Gt^nnos.  Y^!:^^  I  t^^i\m  m  are  talking  about  BituaUosB  m 
vrfii^ilt  a  f^ebool  poe%  into  bankroptcy* 

Mr.  Mot^ffKv*  Or  whcxe  a  s*ad^^t  ft*^l^  b9  J^s  a  k^Jirriate  ri^fht 
uoilf?r  tlia  oidinary,  or  uadt^r  ibo  v^id^iV  4^^^|»t^  prmc^^Iei  of  con- 
tract  lat^^*  not  to  pay.  ,  '  ,      ^       '  / 

,  Goig)^>?ii*  But  iiim^.  rttidctj^  c^m.g^*^  into  banteh-iptq^too,  and 
ikit  laapf^'^nm^*  So  tberef  of  tm^^^^^m  Hies^  pmbl?ni^  but  I  am 
n  >t  .^tir^  tW  hwh  compelling  ptoblena  as  Ip-  destroy  ttiB* 

^bok  con^?pt*  l*iiero  i?^  a  ^r0v?m«;  problem  of  default  tmde4?.tli[0 
}^t^p,To^u^>^  aad  tb^^  me^baiu^mH^a^^d  isaentive3  for  collect i<Jn 
.ai^^  Jv^^t  n<^^*  present  to  a^y«^^ti5fa^?o  d^ee. 
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Mr.  iSxmms,  tJnfler  ihh  student  loan  bTmk  proposal,  ^voaldth^ 
8tSt  SeSsm^j      of  right  to     loan,  would  ha  have  to 
SS  Kas  of  p«ht,  or  tvoBd  the  student  loan  bank  ^xcrwse  the 
tSo  kmd  of  p?nfl«tiaJ4udgments  the  bank  now  exoxcim  m  niakin^ 

*  ^kis^i.'  I  wuW  think  t!ist'  th«i'n»igM  i^avc  to  %  some 
fitSards  t^tat  would  co  to  past  record  of  not  paying  deWfe,  for 

SJpfe.  But  I  doE't  W  that  t*?«^  «f  ft^^^^Sff 
^voidlpKyeataie  granary  atudcat  whp  didn't  have  a  record  of  that 

•Thet^  ^oiM  m  bo  an  income  test  ander  our  m^k^f^}^ 
•mm  l«  m>  i«al  mibsid?  intetest.  There  wotfld  be  a  deferral  of 
kStflSfc  Snk  HteW  would  ha«>  to  be  included  once  ^0 

^^H^Sj»%^WoSa  loan  dccl/iottbe  made  by  an  officer  of  the- 
JTfltiimsil  Stedent  Im^  Bank! 

Mr!  HAtiRisoj^d'  would  it  he  made  by  a  fntandal  aid  oiEcer  at 

*^'m£ fSf  I  ^nk  it  eouM  be  made  by  either  one.  The  financkl 
aid  ojficer  misht  r^/er  the  ^adent  to  the  »eMest  ^PJ*; 
mntative  ot  The  Mtional  ftiident  Loan  Bank,  but  we  have  not 
spelled  out  thtm  f«dminjstt«liv»  dctaJiB, ,  „^„^^ 
*  Hakipsok.  Ei»ntial!y,  you  are  taJki..^  about  a  federal  o^n^ 
'ivMch  -would  deal  m  a  one-to-ime  basis  m^^  a  iawly  larfc^'  universe 
of  Ftudeni  lerr^'^ml      ,  ,  .  ^ 

Xfo.  GoHDOJf,  m  That  nught  be  true  m  ^mo  cases. 

Mr.  AintUHGux.  Through  banks!  , ,  .     . .  -  .  ^ 

Ms.  i3oj!D0N..  I  think  that  m  considering  tlus  propo*al,/«n,  ana  i 
recognize  from  earlier  com&mi^iom  wxth  you  voar  reaataiw*  to  Imn 
prrffl-am.^  wo  have  to  rccognlsse  tlwt  we  b&ve  had  nothmg  like  lun- 
fandiTig  of  the  Rtwdeat  mrtt  profiraros.  If  the  student  grant  pro- 
cram'j  wew  fully  funded  in  the  fom^  in  which  we  ara  rworamendinff 
them,  their  the  nc£4  for  loans  would  be  appreciably  minced,  and  T 
melude  hete  th?*  collet  work  study  pro;2:Rim  which  I  ttirnk  is  an 
toportant  case  in  po»nt  for-iBMe  adeqaafe  fun^^ 

However,  ^sbile  tlt«  need  for  Iosm  waLd  be  sul»taiJt5aa.Y  reduced, 
l/jwe  the  n«>?d  for  a  ivtvsidual  Hn  program  as  espemlly  important 
hf  mnm  gt^iderits  attcaduii:  espcMive  private  institutions  nn(l  f^r 
madusto  mi  i^mfc^^^ioniil  jstudeijt^  Thisre  innst  be  a jrpod  loan  t>ro- 
|km  for  eradastg.  and  profe^bnat  ^tud-^at?,  partieuiarly  smcn 
Siare  arc  f%  mMS  arguments  thsso  d*yf.  jg^mrf;  feUevvships  for 
those Rttidcnfs.  -J  , 

Mr.  MooSTKy.  How  would  It  1)6  eanitalized! 

BK0*>a!o?f,  Through  borrowing  from  the  TM.  Treasury  That  f 
th-s  prope-sal,  and  that  explains  our  .co£t  B^pm.  It  a^mes  a  $5  billion 
^rmwxm  authorization  at  an  interest  mio  of  T  iKJceftt.  The  current 
^thailAa  for        Bfao  is  $m  mMon,  and  that  m  thmagh  <-hf 

^TSJbSooS How  do  yo».  thmk,  «r  (m  yon  specttlatc  on  how  iMs 
would  work  wnder.ktss»y,  f'J«5!.*jnf  <umij»i?tance9  where  the  Treasa- 
jty  Itself  13  cwdently  m^g  to  lm\%  to  b«?tr«3w  an  awful  lot  of  money 
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in  the  next  fiiscal  }ear,  auJ  probably  in  the  fuscul  ^veai  isucce^duig  the 
*   next  one?     •  ^  *     \  ^ 

Ms.  GoRix)N  Yes.  This  obviously  \s03x\d  increase  the  .general  Gov- 
^rrnnent  debt  if  authorized  to  thl^  extent.  In  fa».t,  our  proposal  does 
not  contemplate  going  Immediately  to  §5  billion  (|s  the  total  author- 
ized borrowing  capacity.  All  uf  uur  .propoijak  qissume  gi^adually 
moving  toward  that  kind  of  funding,  ahd  $5  billion  eventually  might 
not  be  any  verj  serious  addition  tu.  the  nidlonal  debt.  Fcirtliepnore) 
this  is  needed  mitlally  to  ^*et  tie  luaa  ptuirnim  started,  Eventually, 
students  ^t^rt  ^©pft.vlng  loaite,  the  px^^gmm  vnU  Tdtimulely  be 
financed  in  a  revolvmir  fashion.'  ^ 
Mr.  MooxEx,  Whoyii  I  . am  addressing  is  availability  of  capitah 
lis*  GoROor.  Yes.  Obviou^,  tins  h  not  a  v<^ry  favorable  timo  for 
niddenly  .creating  a  Government  agency  that  could  borrow  up  to 
^5  bilhon.  That  h  not^wliat  we  are  proposing.  We  are  propo^^ing 
Vo^ihly  gradually  con*  erting  Sallie  Mae  into  a.  Jfational  Student 
Ix)an  Bank,  and  probably  not  dii?contIivfiing  Sallie  Maes  existing 
fjmction  in  the  process.  There  miglit  be  &unie  merging  of  rmvate  and 
Treaftui-j'  fund.^  in  this  situation.  Sallie  Mae  does  its  borrowing  from 
private  institutiong.  ^  ^ 

m.  3^oo>n^.y.  W^hat  about  NBSL?- 
Ms*  GonjDON^  We  are  recommending* phasing  it  out. 
^  ifr.  MooKBY,  Would  yim  phase  it  out  gradually  so  as  to  give,  so  as 
to  lend  an  opportunity;  to  see  nvhether  things  \ull  uori  out  or  not 
With  respect  to  GSL?  .  .  ^ 

Ms.  GoiiDox.  Vthtit  we  are  recon>mending  Is  gradual  phasing  out. 
We  have  not  spoiled  that  out  in  precis  dctnU,  and  franUv  we  .did 
not  attanpt  to  estimate  the.rei*Idual  co/ts  that  would  be  associated 
-with  pliasmg  out  the  existing  loan  programs. 
^  nearly  you  would  have  cr^^ts  fur  default.^  goin^j  on  for  a  consider- 
,  able  period  of  year.s  but  it  1.^  ext^remely  ^tlllcuR  to  come  up  with 
any  sort  of  estimate  as  to  what  thit^e  eorfs  might  be.  In  connec^tion 
with  tlie  direct  student  loan  program,  although  the  council  did  n^t 
di-cuss  this  m  detail  I  think  we  nuuld  probably  favor  simplv  disn 
^'ontjnuing  new  appropriations  ami  allow  mg  inkitutipos  to  retain 
whatever  fund^  they  had  in  tjioir  moU  ing  funds.  But  wo  are  opposed 
to  contmumg  the*  3  penvnt  interest  nite  in  the  direct  student. loan 
nrogmm  alon^^ide  a  muJi  higher  jntoa'^^t^^lte  in  the  GSL  K^gram. 
Tho  3  perrent  interest  ^ale  15  an  iiiKuchronism  which  was  appropriate 
wJim  the  legislation  wasVn:icted  }f\  1858. 

Mr.  I)tePENPf:nrm  As  I  understand,  the  two  basic  critiei.^ms  rrf  the 
gnanuiteed  student  loan  program,  one*  is  that  it  iloen  not  make  funds 
nvrtuahle  to  certain  luw-cvononiic  .strata  students. 

GoKuo.v-  I  woi?Jdn>  go  quiti^  that  itiv.  I  would  sav  there 
reilamly  is  a  probability  that  It  1,^  going  to  be  iuure  difficult  for  a 
low  mi-ome  minority  gioup  .student  to  get  a  lonn  from  the  local 
bank  than  it  is  for  a  student  v^ho^  familv  Vtatus  in  the  com- 
munity and  good  credit  f;tanding,  and  m  on. 

Mr.  Dirstsumn.  And,  secondly,  the  critic  L^m  of  the  default  rate! 
^  M^.  Gonoox.  lliG  default  mte,  yes  of  course,  i.^  a  growing  problem 
m  the  guarante<^d  f^tudent  loan  program.  But  I  have  a  long  di^W* 
fir.r  m  my  statement  whuh  mmmu  a  number  of  other  problems. 
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I  m  not  want  to  k<.  into  iMt  in  m^-{  defatt  m  n\v  «ral  statew^nt 
It  fkoplv  wiK?itd[  whnt  I  ssid  when  I  testilted  l!^  aane- 

Mr,  t  JiPS-FNiiKiirai.  Well,  what  I  -.^  windering,  i  have  not  Md 
an  »w»pc.rtii»jrv  to  n*aa.\owr  ^au-mojiK  anil  I  wtU  prefac*  roy  remam 
with  thnt,  hni  in  tcm^  of  jour  remitlv  for  the  aefenlfe  situation  tt 
wnt^i  t«»  n«?  !f  tia-  r.wa.v  U  potaMc,  if  it  t?  po^^Mc  If  gaily,  st  could 
1,^  »i.l4s?tl  f>4!i.>  i«^ntV*mt*i^sttxa£ttt  loan  pyogmra  ju^t  03 
mi\h'  Rs  a  new  praim>tn.   .         '     ,  , 

^H«f»n»iryiTii  t^nm  oTTli*?  mttitaX  m^t^Ttrh^  typir  o£  pi-ogratn, 
,  in-=tt=a.l  of  ffiviRj!  up  tho  «€a!tli  of  privfits?  fiiwfe  Uiat  am  now  f«)ing 
into  tf»p  ntv^nt  pmgTam.  wouUin  t  you  tliink  it  mUt  to  Rcep 
tj««se  mmi-H  uf  fuH'b  uiiil  itmvU?  .  fe'itc  a  nAtional  stuaent  IrtJtk 
nflffltnwtration  t»  tM  thv  4«d»mt^'ttho  amnat  get  ftmas  out  of  tlio 

^Tk'(£x!L  We)!,  I  thlnJ.:  that,  civ.^n  tha  s«m  total  of -proWoms 
a^-  *Kktc<l  with  tilt'  t'is»*ijnj»  Wvhml  ^mntml  atudent  l«san  pm- 
crT.t«,  tlmt.l  mmhVyUu'l  %jMim-tv,  aud  I  tlunk  the  eoimca  asouW, 
bt-hij**!  «i«r  rtTOUJiii^  nil'ttion  t!mt-that  prftjrram  be  pha<;o  ant. 

We  iitt  mi  liavp  ►itnnjr  a  position  w  relation  to  the  Stato  cnaran- 
tt^l  Untt  f.m«T^*«iw  wlwh  kno  apparently  Imd  a  considerably  lower 
<K.f.Mili  mf^  '^U'  h  U-^  imn  atlributeil  to  tsetter  aclm5nif4«»tton.  I 
HMttk  tl»H  ni«v  al«i  W  r\plairtwi  in  part  hy  the/faTt  tliat-proprwjary 
-  UtmU  arp      m\fA%*'A  in  flw  St«r0  pra^an»  hi  all  ca«^\ 

Mr.  IiiMTM.J4UTrn  I  f  Jiink  «« tli*;      Iirgu.*  State  programs  they 
jfiv.NVw  I'ofk  and  IVrt«-.\himtsu  •  ;     /,    :  . 

M*,  tiontm*.  Ytv lUii  m  tcnra  f»f  iLp  uluinato  xtJo  of  Isnuqpal 
i^fivU-nt  J^m  Buttl%  kt  .rn><  vtv  that  when  the  'CarncfitiP  Con»W!;3)OTi 
on^jrianv  fon«.»1at*^l      jifopo-al  for  the  National  Jitaflent 
l«roir,sn«;  Salt><«^  Xf*!"  <li.l  n^.f  *'xut,  fjUhi>nal»  thficr      a  w^omwpnaa.  " 
?  .«  m  th«t  -^nW  r^pirt  IwKinp  t«wanl  th^-  p<v<^Uiiiity  t-t  mmtm^ 
!if;V  .H^Ptio  Mf«\        «r  art'  c-av»»p  that  thPiP  are  t»»^*»»"»«^  of 
itito  a  NVJtni^a  Stiidont  Loon  Bnnk  Wo  Itavo 
jioi  xj,m4!mI  *M<t  t  t>trtlv        ii^  v^ooK!     done  It  wmU  rnimnt*  a 

f  * -  Hi^^iliU*  V  of  *  *^n)Kin  uirm  i#f  f^mak^  and  public  funt?mf^^tor  tlu^ 
imA  >if  ofn  rttt^m  I  ft  ^>  ^  iv,  al-^o  Uk*i  J  m\  not  npdhtMtc  aUout 

Ml  AsmaNo%  Dj*!  tk^  *         do  /inv  itr.rk  on  tht^  proi«km  of 
iftfiirjH*rion  to  -^!itdrn*>.  tla^  f*fnyf»ni  of '^tudrnt-^  toovUn^j  tlie  Ml 
nf  f*|^hun  u  tlo^  foU  I  iiijj.^t.*  of  f»^>^m^ra^^  pr*>s[nm  trlter^ia,  and 

*  M  .  Wt*  }ri%f'  h?^*!  -wir  ^Wlam^*mUhon ^  m        of  our  • 

Y^i^fTt  -       if^^luM  to  til  It  III  t}u>  rv^itfirt.  mi  ^Tho  r^mr»tJ?\and  tte 
<  4tt  '  th»^  <>^mmu-mtx  st^^nnmi^titlnl  tc^ini>nj?  pavilion^  \nd  a!:<i  rc^  ^ 
{       uv  ul)^bd«r\*  portkulxtlv  in  mr^?>  mhm  nn>a^.  of 
iii-r^  for  mtntm^^nm  of  4f!dii:nt-^  ^Umf?  th^^m  mt  ml^  tmomiX' 

th^y  mt^h*  vnmi     :iif^  rif|  and  ?.vo  on* 
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•        -  *  * 

Mv*  Andrjjso.^.,  Finally,  are  there  or*;  specific  proposals  in  here  you 
Itel  tlio  council  h  more  equlpptfi  tlxrough  your  data  processing  re 
^up:^  or  sUfL  no\^  free  to  work  in  tlio  next  2  months,  where^ou 
feel  yott  ar6  more  prepared  to  Tpork  on- the  specifics? 

ib.  GoHDOK.  I  would  ^y  on  the  kinds  of  questions  you  were  ask-^ 
iiig  earlier  aWt  vatktlan^  In  co&ta  among  piivate  institutions,  this 
land  of  thing  tvu  cauld*du,  altWugh  the  data  would  not  be  particu- 
larly recent,  De<:ause,  ai>  jou  kno^,  OE  financial  data  come  out  move 
slowly  than  any  other  kind  of  data.  But  I  don't  think  that  is  im- 
portant because  the  pattern  of  variation  does  not  change  greatly 
ftom  year  to  year,  although  the  actual  costs  change.  But  the  char- 
acteristics of  high  cosit  versus  low  cost  private  institutions,  for 
example^  do  not  change* 

I  may  say,  though,  wc  have  a,  number  of  other  jstudies  going  on, 

Suite  ap^^  from  Federal  aid  to  higher  education.  However,  we  vvould 
o  our  bcfci  to  undertake  any  special  kind  of  analysis  that  we  were 
capafalof  of  ;  doing.  ^ 
Mr*  Hai^ison.  You  said  sometliing  earllpr  about  l^cj^ng  apologetic. 
^  I  don't  thitdc  a  sold  in  the  room  iios  less  to  apologizeLfor  than  you 
f    in  terms  of  knowing  not  only  \^ hat  you  ne^re  talking  abOul,  but  also 
what  ^veart^  talking  about*  ^ 
Ms.  <3oiu)ox*  Well,  thank  you  teiy  much. 
\    [Whereupon,  at  1:10  p*m.,  the  meeting  ended.] 
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House  o^'cEEraEaENTATXYi:^*^- 
SUBCOM^inTBB  o?r  PosxaEcoKDARr  EoUpATIOK 

.  OF' WE  COMS^nTTEE  OK  EoUaVTIOK  AND  IiA»02, 

Washington^ 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9:40  itm^  in  toom 
2261,  Ea^bum  House  Office  Buildmg,  Hod.  Michael  BlQum,  presid 
ing, 

Slembi^rs  present:  Uepresentativea  Blouin,  Benltez,  Simonj^r^ttl, 
^  Quic,  Eshlemaii,  and  ^frs.  Snnth. 

,  Also  present:  Jim  Hnrrisonj  staff  director  and  Dr.  Hobert^Au- 
,  dringn,  minoritv  staff  director.  -J  Ji\ 

^Ir.  Bi^lcnN\Thesubcommiitec'^villcom6toord^^^     ^  ^ 

J^Iy  apolo^jies  for  bdng  a  f£>v  minutes  ht^  m  gcttmj?  started,  5 
Cliftirman  Ollara  is  prol.»ably  going  to  bo  late  In  arriving  tliis  mom 
injr.  We  have  several  things  going  today. 

I  understand  that  yesterdaj^  %yo  did  not  get  to  Mr.  Kants  of  the 
National  Catholic  Education  Association  and  we  might  as  we)!  start 
with  you'today.  ' 

You  hivvp  the  option,  as  I  understand  it,  str,  ,o£  either  readmg 
your  statement  or  having  It  ijisorted  in  the  record  and  talking  in 
general  about  it  or  ho|;\'Over  you  would  like  t6  go. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  KAKE,  HAHOHAL  CATHOMC 
EDUOAMOK  ASSOCIATION 

.  \    .  -  Ni^ 

*  Mr.  3L\X£*  I  request  I  submit  it  for  Hie  record  and  I,expoct  to  add 

a  section  on  loans  later  which  wiU  go  with  this.  * 

Jlr.  Bt-ouiK.  Wthout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  full  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
§  J  * 

Mr.  Chairman  anil  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pi/^itaecunclary  EiluoV 
tlun,  I  am  Josiiih  Kane,  Legislative  Affatrs  ConBiiXtant.uf  the  College  and* 
I  nivefhUy  X)eparununt,  Nntiyuftl  CttthoUc  Educational  AiKKHiftUon.  On  IttlUklt 
of  the  NntluQai  CathuiK  Bduuitlonal  AasodatioD,  vfbkl^  teprcMati^  i»mrl5 
Catholic  colleges,  and  m>»elf,  1  wluh  to  thaak'Ute  Clv^lnnfta  of  <tbe  Subcom*  . 
ijj^tieo  on  t^ostsccondnf^^  Education  and  aU  of  Jta  iceailHjnjj  fut  extending 
^  ja»iuiti;in  h?  comment  oft  Je^biiatito  p'ropos&b,  Mr.  0*Uj^fu  detitls  bclleVo^  Itk 
♦  iti^  futurfv<?£  poHtiJOeondnry  ednc^Ugn  la  thb  cvuotry   it  h  good  to  Kaon  Uk^t 
hm  intexv?^;  tonilnaea  and  d^mulatwi  aatlonaLattcauon  U  lift  pro^^len^d. 

Probalitj^  at  no  other  thnb  ba^  a  mibcommfttce  oa  edaitltlim  Ipd  40  mnch 
infurmatiun  Available  io  it  ftMn*  CKimml9iilonfS  a«4)0ciat!uad»  i/)iMltat)<^a$>.  f^und^^ 
Uviii> — voh^ohue  and  uth^tni^^  And  IndUidual  fc&eai:cb(en^»  oa  ihi^  tSimackul  aad 

/  *  •  « '  . 

*  '  f  * 


\ 

llmm^  ^f^'O'ii  ?^nKv?«»f«»M*c      Ed?*t/i«ti».'U  jfa'ttiluU-^J  a  y^a^hmal  V*,:*^ 

tfii  m-t«.*»i»      |T^*,*HrY^?^v,f^  viinr-js.i^t^n  to  <n>f3rr«s  l^^i^li^talt-.^?*,       thus  ^4t}^k*d 

^ai*j^>^f.  BiSit  H  «»  ir.  ^SihmUt  1^.  liul  Uii  ^jM^r^^n:  us  to 

ft.j'iK-i l^^'U    p'^nU  ead  irx«?d5l^iyp»^itii>d?^  It*  ^a<l»  to      AOtvoi^tag^  «f  till, 

i*jv4^sml  lt}^teUaia.  jf^ceif  /.^      t^J^  hh  HK^cfi^yl  u»  i4rjpt»^*t^  *^urrfUt  kic^y/it^  ft 


rA^R  t«ti*j?  ^Kr^  of  «iu*ife*i  nl«»:gfettm{^il  /^/nJ  jjerxf^inl  ft^miat-  at  CnUmlic 

f t^i^  aW  t>frtMH>»»**  nnn!  ^it  Hi**  tiSxi  of  fU»««t  or  ^\'!»'  '-*  ^ 

pStr^if^  *>i-U  fh#*>a.      ftftn**!  *f5fi*«H  »>tii'  r  Ih^ft  I^h^i**  i%)iSih  nn>  Mati  m\M-«! 

Mat*-+^'f^lr*?^t^l  tmtjf^  ji^        -'*tti5i  af**r*  Hir  t^t(*i?r»'t  -^flffvUcly  «W?3rt»jif.4 
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Btlxaulated  diverse  opportuftltles  rei>a'j»unted  W  at^tteow lied  And  Jlcidevcrideifct 
Instittktlons.  Xhey  iin?e  aUu\\etl  tajii?asvtb  feasonublc  optluhs  Ia  the  cL^^lod 
educational  opportimitics.  Ars      av\^  to  foreclosv*  oa  thc$4j  la^doms»  tl*e6tt 
rights?  '  , 

There -has  alBO  been  an  historic  balance  between  federal  an^l  £tate  pre 
rogatlves  in  th«j  area  o£  xkwtsecundary  cdticatloa.  X  cau  tl*urougiilj  a^rev  with 
Mr*  Quie's  statement  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  National.  Council  ^ ' 
Jndeziendent  Ck)Hege8  and  Universities  one  January  J3,  "one  fe^ue  that  m  ^ 
definitely  a  state  rather  than  a  federal  i^Ucj  is  the  Issue  ot  tuition.*  Be 
added  that  it  wquld  be  a  mistake  to  .mako  the  'tedeml  govcrnmetft  tiike 
a  deliberate  stand  on  low;  tuition  and  enforce  it  \Vith  ^umc  furm  of  the  carrot  . 
-or  sUclcr    \  — ^^'""^ 

To  restore  a  balanced  view  fit  postsecondary  education.  1  ts^oulo  emploj?  ,„ 
Howard  Bowen's  idea  of  "tension."  ill  Is^ hardly  necejjsucj  tu  idvnUfjp  llovvaxd 
Bowcn  to'  tills  committee.)  Applied  to  the  social  arena,  tension  tt>fcra  to  a 
^constant  state  of  equlUbrlum  between  n eights  or  values  at  elthcf  end  of  a 
scale  which  xnq^  i^riudlcally  vt  cuntinnaU^  change,  renuiring  a  sort  of  Ki^t? 
tonlan  reaction  at  ,<^ne  end  to  restore  igimcdiatclj .  the  imbz^lance  created  at 
the  opf^ustte  end.  Xhu  relationshtixpf  statv^wned  and  ii»i3(ependviil  pusUeciLinddo 
education  is  qne  such  tenslout  actively  «;reated  and  maluta^m-d  ty  our  dcmv* 
cmtic  (Hsposltlons  and  ideals.  Our  first  colleges  wert  not  only  |^Hi^ ate,,  they, 
were  church-related.  State-owned  Institution  are  a  relatively  mvi  adventuje.  lu 
a  short  time,  however,,  by  reason  of  thdc  revenu^j  hn^%  their  exi>aaslon  has 
nearly  swamfied  'the  indei/ciident  irolleglati^  seciMf.  Yet,  the  dilfereact'S  betwtHJii  ^ 
tho  two  are  dJtisipatcil  b>  th^  common  activity  of  educating  tin*  public--a  f^sit 
^ich  many  rarflp^ly  nr  carefully  ignore  or  conceal,  Soth  sictcri  ire  ;:^!!ilk 
ii&ucation*    *        '  •  , 

If  we  a^e  to  preserve  tlie  **tpnsion"  or  elas^c  balance  between  the  «tate-  ' 
owned  and  Independent  edu^atiMn,  it  js  necTeittJuty  ii>  pru^idt  Adji?<icRU<*  in^ahik 
to  do  so.  Jt  iB  the  busUifbs  uf  tho  federal  govtrnment     ensure  iXih  v*viidltlv»n 
for  it  is  the  fi:uarantot  of  rights  and  freedoms*  To  tip  tixe  batonce  la  favot  at 
one  or  the  otli^r  will  tni  reflected  not  merely  In  a  chanjgle  in  thi^  dijjtrlbution 
lax  revenue,  but  in  a  qoai^ati^e  Itav^ci      our  s*pthil  and  poUUv^^  ln»UioUut#*. 
/    Therft  dtn^s  exist  a  mhjchlevoua  factor  In  fi*deral  studtntTild  projpmm*. 
Generally,  they  do  not  take  into  account  ti^o  difference  betft.een  "i»ricu«"  at 
stattMiwned  and  Independent  Instltationji,  iThld  ptvbably  is  jwi  of  the  expla 
natiun  of  the  decit^aiie.ln  the  sharo  uf  total  enrollments  by  indetpendcnt  lmtl(u 
tlons  between  1D0T40T4,  from        to  227<;*  The  awards  to  Uv^^  ioct^mt  nlw^^fii^*, 
maki^  It  pt»Hi<ibie  to  attend  a  low  tuU4t»n  lm«titutl«n  while  kit>tbiUnA  &wvK^4dl«^ 
Inci'mt?  student  from  attending    *:UtM;r  pric^  one.  In  other  word^  no  ac^^i^unt 
fs  taken  of  4ho  Mfite  subsidy  to  siadenu     keiip  tuition  price*  lov:.  \V^'i»hwuld 
realize  that  iow-tulUon  is  not  Just  a  j>Mlicy»  it  is  an  aid  propiiie*  Iratsoik^lblfi  **f 
tHHuK  mrttclie<l  by  independent  Insututiiind,  it  &huu(d  be  taketMnl'^  accviunt  In 
'  distribution  formnlan  of  federal  aid,  ^ 

A»  you  know»^he  Carnegie  CjuutU  hn%  x\»''enily  Tei*ifgnlM^^'?^?^tultl«tn  i^^^p* 

inrtwi-en  ^ttatcHnwiiifd  and  indeiH?ndent  instituiwni*,  n-commttndjft^  <»n  M»i/rut\j|_  ^ 

the  ina u^itaUoh  of  a  federal  inct^ntlte  program  to  ^^tate^  to  ^♦(fwji  ihc  4\u^'nv 
lulUun  dflJ'>?|yfi^taJ,  Tl«*  fonnuia  Intnuiu*^  prDjH?s*2d  a  Z^.*^  matchlf^^  ^tmU 
tho  mm  of  whkK  wouhX  equal  one-half  *»f  tho  per  student  fcdiKati<»nal  ^iNtVd* 
at  putiUc  in^*tltntionjv.  J^i^  Kaiiujial  Ciiuncll  of  JadeiH?nd*. t»l  Cvllefpes  and  l 
verhlUes  and  prupose^  ^^fi  tuitiMU  ^fact  idea  li^/^miihs. career,  v»itho«i  **4n^ 
Jnfi  fur  a  particnlaif;7*>fmula.  Amitftling  l*>  the  NCJlCt'  tf^tU  Mm^^  mihhhiis^ 
students  at  s^nte-ott^fied  InstltotlMna  on  tlie  aVcra^<^  of  $X€0(k  If  ^isu  pjtMtidc^  a 
frth?rali  ^ranl  of  ^/00»  tliat  Madt^nj  Is  snb^sldtod  in  lh«>  ait^omii  I^U*,  ^^hU 
.  the  student  atlimdinR  a  prhate  in^iltuliiya  Muly  rert  **e»f*^)6  la  ^uW*^  -iM  ('^t 
jo^n  c<lucatlon  whoso  cosu  ertj  shsllair,  ,    /        ^    "     -  #  » 

/  Ut  hc^  petfeetly  tlunU  the  ft^lerai  eutOTjinenf  ^**wn,d  pr*»^^lt*  ^^4^*Jn*rnt»*<' 
As  the  Came«io  document  siat4^  **We  bello^e  Una!  tk*  i^u**       <^mM  f'^r  it^^ 
^  fiih  Oil  ffc»vt>mment  to  tak»>  dMsir^  stepji  to  A5»^i>t  tho  «?a1^<^  *n  titiif  ^ff^n?* 
to  prei*trre  private  coll*»^c»  and  unln^rsltlm  Xtx  th»j  t^xic'at  ikiM  ihm^ 
mtciai  ti-acflit^  from  pui»lli.  iiubsidiMtiMn  <^f  hl^«»r  <r»JutjatlvfH  ^h^^  Wm'^pi^  , 
actruo  fn»m  ^Uegiate  etlntaikm  in  prltal4'*  a*  itrU      lis  j^i^^jv,  lf>MXi€itU>tt^ 
Tho%  thertf\l?*./v  stn»nft  case  f«Jt  a*  lea»tf  parJirU  puha^  n*^t^ldU^l|<^5  ^j^C  'ptiw*> 
higher  cdyca/fon*  a«  /o<ip  a4  /«f^<^  cd«<^l1<'«a»  f  n^^n^^^.^  i^iii^i^t^  M^^ff 

Bol^.^o  matter  the  i3t#etho«l,  w»  WlWve  that  af»y  n^w  irta»2ti'nt  «»^#li^ax*=^ 
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A^ranlcalatl^  hpecial  Iwue  afinc*  with  UA«,.llU-^|iad  tliat  U  WomnUoo 

c^axige  wai«^51)*  tiic  dlnjcuoo  ctJcirent  aUwIeni^  ^  prograuia  WbUc  Uxeil^ 
.     ntv^  ilefideijci?d>.  ia  Uio  present  ,legf^lafek^ib-^*i|«.ftiM^^       J^owa.  wo  can 

irtsw?H»ar^,  Not  oniy  iiavc  aupri'pHttUoua  tJ^n  .19(iaeaoiiHi  and  guWCtlve*  tfc^ro 
Arc  no  evaH^ittofla  or^*porlu  from  m  Offic:«^^/«ducattorv.off  th&  pwgmni^ 
. .  lilusrrftUveU^,  i)olot  to  the  Basic  Granta  >^%rA^.  W*re  are  ^f^^""^^^^ 

-  Uliyuseij'lint  no  i^sTix  lo  account  far  llicm,  we  Im^  iro.  d,Ujtril)UUon  tables  of  WEUO 
^     «liiaenu  aueiitog  2.year,  4«^eafc  or .  Rupr^vtAry  ^W^,  of  stat^wued  and 

.  .tZh^ug  to  aiiy  of  tUei^e.  Vi\kH^  that  4d^a,€»f  ^thOso  elf|ible  to  rv;celve 
,-*fi^ii4r.^0t  -luvv?  vt  thuite  ^p^ftiD&^t  aiosdi  applying  .nnd  .approvejj  for 

•    4^iM?cwi?d  uxampfe  la  ujrMicht.  P,r-  .Moseley  <\M  data  thftl  ^*WbUc  inamu- 
tmiH^imHcntnn^putm  |£^«^iif§^         would  galjf^relatircly  mainly 
.  l^m^^  -i^-  tima-KinJ^atibS^^^  cojjt^  feature/'  1  sincewy  doubt 

ms.tti^'  4i^  mn  \\'om        ^  .rwnti«sr^f?bali«g  solely  with  statistics  is 
ai<^  k«|gi«>iit,  u  la^a^JJi^ible^i!^  tlii^r4  would  bo  an  absolute  gain,  corir, 
-.^ut^nm:  imih  imitlfimoa^  «ul.ecun(^i^  characteristics  together.  The  fVA^^^ 
..-.-ttow^*^  ^UieuluuHiy  simple,  kt  |herv-aK«  two  oollegaj,  one  whose  price  is  ?10(K), 
a^ui  I'he  other's  Is  •$5000?  1h  \vlrf<m  will  a  student^go  If  the  BEOG  grant  is 
^^/mm^  ths^  nnulojjy  wlftiXhe  Xicti^nm  Veterans  G.I.  bill  ia  striking:  Provide 
' -5t<*HuU«idy  I-nrge  enough  to  pay^ail  out-of-iKKket  costs  at  h  low  price  insUta- 
Xt«nv  and  you  will  lirive  as  manj  students  at  low -pf ice  college^  as  ther^  are 

!*^i^<"nnh^lt^^  the  nped  U^t  accurate  data  a^d  inforraatloii  frpm  *tf«PJttBiMe 

-  .  t^mcvJ:  Our  leglsiatht*  effort^*' artJ  inflicted  ty  a4)l^thorti  of  data  hastily 
c  .iZixMcil  in-  orrf^ntzutions  nu^  aluays  rcpresentaffve.  ot  their;  ^oiTeUtueucies 

ami  fce^iuentlv  havtnr  n  blan  leads  Jo.  |>entfraliS;aUon«  On  the  basi^,  of 
^xmriiixi  Of  inVmyj^li.u-  liUonnution.  Vor  oxajnfJle;  I  feel  certain  that  everyone  s 
^  JhnirfX!iiijo»  had-.iJeen  tinit  bJaoKs  enrollmefits,  wer^j  continuing  to  decline  until 
:  thKK<Prontciv  of  JlwhiT  Kdugajron  pul)lifehcd  its  "enrollment  picture"  on 
March  17.  Actually  btaca  enroir^henta  this  year  are  reported  .to  have  increased 

^^Tlio  neport  of  the  National  Comndsslon  on  ^Financing  Postsecondrtry'  Edu- 
oanon  u>p.  IM'iryiif  Indicate!^  t5)nt  \\6  are  not  sumciently  knojjJcdgeable  about 
which  .student.s»  or  why  those  students,  attend  colleges.  1* amity  Income  is  not 
the  Kole  important  variable.  The  problem  of  access  is  "clearly  not  related  to 
famny  alohe."- High  Schoul  tracUng,  as  well  as  parental  levels  are  apparently 

""\et1vo^&Vopa^als  to  direct  BEOG's  to  { cost^oMlving  subsidy--that 
melons  taking  educational  funds  and  targeting  them  ,to  a  quasi-welfarft  prov 
i:ram~^  without  an>'  idea  if  (a)  the  student  needs  more  or  less  tuition  support, 
(bi  whether  the  target  population  will  use  the  monies  profttably,  that  is.  en- 
roir  but  not  attend,  or  whether  cost-of-living  is  a  just  measure  of  edupntional 
need,  We*have  no  (jnarrel  with  providing  students  with  cost  of -living  subsidies, 
hut  we  .Share  the  convictions  of  many  that  this  isi  not  the  time  to  reallocate 
vducaUon  funds,  that  such  subsidies  sliould  he  provided  under  another  budget, 
and  p^rticuljAviy  Uiat  the  issue  be  first  studied  thoroughly  to  assure  that  the 

*^^^U  may  aimear  tliat  I  have  added  extraneous  material  here.  It  seems  to  me. 
hoWever.  that  if  this  bill's  BEOG  program -is  matched  with  zero  and  low 
tuirion  then  a  different  measure  of  need  is  Tequired.  It  would  be  .regrettable 
/if  anv  new  measure  of  need  is  unrelated  to  educational  costs.  ^  ,  tt  t>  ' 
-  I  would  like  nowito  make  a  few  ctHnments  on  specific  programs  in  JI.R 
3471.  I  add  that  wldie  we  share  the  vle\\\of  the  Association  of  American  coK 
J(rt:e3.  National  Council  olT  Indel>endent  CoUegcs  and  Universities  on  these  pro- 
crams,  emphasis  on  certain  i>bints  may  ba  worthwhile.  ,      .    -      i  ,^ 

Ti  e  ireneral  orientation  bf  tlie  student  assistance  programs  sliould  be 
.Observed.  No  meaning  is  attaclied  any  longer  to  fcanipus-based  Piogranis,  aside 
from  being  an  employment  veliieie.  \Yhere  is  the  insUtutlonal  initintiv^^ 
recruiting  low-income  and  minority  students^  Can  or  will  the  federal  govern- 
jaeiit  actively  do  tills?  Adam  Clayton  Powell*  n  former  Chalrnian  of  the 
-•^ommttvec  oi  Edneatlo;i  and  Labor,  once  said  that  it  blacks  wercTto  make  It, 

,         <  ■  .  . 
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l»g  4>>;i^itri>ajoQt       Mill  pfiteur     ^  ^i^:^.  w/m jm^ 

^D^linknU  iiql  «a  dlj^iUt9#  VL  the  XamaU  t^re^  u  b«i  cirwj^  ^  fta^ 
«9t  cIm  dob^  0«  ikimHn^  ^tiiiiUlk  tfcai  ii      AOS,  altc<i  "^U^le  tttsdeiiiU 

A  JLtm  i;»r|i?^  Ji^t^tatlo^  tttfcl^  am  mM\  IhR  need.  Ja  Additicm*  lemMns ^ 

a^^^ii;:^*  eJ^>niiA  fio  xt^ojoo  to  4wa  tl^  Uxoii  a  BcOO  A«riuid  <m  tis«tnii^tU$iutl 
or  t^tieaMoi^  coetiilt  ttoo  AYi^  sot  cSuu$^  to  tlSs  xttst^t         '  , 

The  Si:(pp!ejE7)ciktal  QrAOt  p^gmm  Ia  EUOL  ^71  4e$ti?Dfs  beUk  IxtsUtttUao^l 
fie^lllcs  to  iiackAge  ^de^  Aid  AAd  aa?  pro«rp^tlfe  iAsaoji  to  Aid  loirt^ 
Mddle  incoAic  attivteatA  with  i^Aik;^.  Oa  tlje  ailwi  luiAd,  we  wooI4 uflt  l>o  op' 
poH^  A  Aefi  i^ut  c^UnJi  ii^pa^Ate  pn^grsua  aM  to  l^n  Iacocoa  «lQ^kxU» 
wUi^  IXih  ACAdciulc  (ittA(ifcAii'tfA&  Omt  «t^auld  AJtcertAit^  iHm&m,  tyheU^et  U 

naold  Add  AOit^Aft  to  (viiAt  tllt«A  AtAdelitA  AUtA^  QVX*\Xk  pmk  'Jth(»  AOtmStA. 

AD  <>f  the  schoolA  stltb  nrhtc^  i  hATe  dlACuxaed  tjht  CWS  propo^  lAtSICAtA 
IhAt  it  1»  ifAtufftttor^  to  iimu»m  itet^d  fivm  tba  cilti^xiA*  At  t^«^  JMUue  Umc,  I^CiU 
efer,  the  Aid  vtOcvr  jutid  M  woidd  cajcr:?  on  bosiAwi  aa  os^aI  -atvAfdlAlt  a& 
the  Di\a3&  u£  need,  iArgdj^  becAoaci  tbtru       lA^t^  latuflkieAi  fuAdA  AfAllftt^ 
aow  ro  mcfct  jwAsl-AKprorcd-Aeedi  '  ^ 

Xbere  Appr/am  \q  no  itsA«uA  cluing^  rAdloUI^  the  S3IQ  pir^iifUA  At  the 
present  tiint^i  C^tttalAi^,  aa^  otliex  Xederal  Incentive  progxAm  Xjl. Welcome,  hot 
lt»boaidl>e8cpttrAtoA«dcomplemcAtArr.      •  / 

One  mmUfl^catiuA  wW«.U  n.^qiuoid  cuiiiildefuUua  U  teplAdAg  tjm  ptfjaicflt  bAJ»i^ 
jeoi  curia/pt  ttiUi  A  iJjoatlftij;  fio^^cAr.  Xhe  prtsej^l  coAditlOAjS  too  rigid  xsa^tt 
cbAAglng  ccuQomlc  cvAdii^A^  A<id  pvf^tbli  xt^uo^A  the  s3Xp^}fiXi\ith  .at  dtAt<^  to 
InwAflQ  j^rugtftia  Aobtadie^^  lAcrvA^lo^  tht,  Appivprl^H^iiA,  c^Onm,  iroaJa  lKi 
the  bvai  iminroTemeAt  of  aU»  <;Dablixig  the  8^10  progTAm,  to  become  the  mofit 
e^T^^ye  ^vls  to  Increase  atadeat  Aid*  It  vvootd  aIbo  ibe  JpproprlAte  to  Add  A 
bjr-pa»8  ArraAgtmuiit  in  t^naa  o£  which  prltAte  liAititAJtlon3  1a  tho*^  etAteii 
srhich  do  Aot  permit  Aid  to  privAte  colleges  eapcclAUg.  the  chorch  motlT|tt«d» 
coa!d  obtnln  direct  federal  fungs  tts  docs  title  I  In  ^BA.  " 

.The  proposal  tf>  Add  radlttlei  k\M}r*ozt  tot  zero  tuition  public  In^mtntlonA 
would  senouxlK  damAiSe  atAte  Aid  plAius  ip  help  the  Independ^ct^  secfor.  It  1a 
Abo  very  pnHiable  that  thjlA  will  xedfuce  etAte  dvhtilarship  Aid.  CAtd  ^houlp  be 
faken  that  anj?  Incentlfe  progtAm  does  not  provide  A  loophole  jf^  Amtea  to 
,  dlmlgdsh  Muvpott  foi;  Independent  pustxecondAC^i  InstitutlonA  Aild  fltudenta 
Br  extending  support  loV  facllllie»,  thl»  15ropo«Al  caa  also  be  jmder«topd  m  f 
<lr^  steo  toward'clfiblnAtfng  need  oa  A'criterlon  tot  Aid.  "  * 

.With  respect  to  the  Idea  o£  '*atAt<5  effort"  aa  A  criterion  of  fWeral  Aid,  Wid  . 
xnuat  bo  grateful  foe  the  eiforts.  of  Mr.  Chesteryinn  ot  Brooking?,  InMltntlonL 
foe  blj^  Admirable  commentAry  oa*thl»4»m^,  AA.d  the  etforfS  of  "C^Ayne  Kir  dilbg , 
and  Ben  lAwrence.  FlnA's  rlew.  which  "cre  share,. la  that  th^  prot4ei^.  id 
extraofdlnArllaf  c^p|ei>  And.  thAt  probably  an  eftoft  Index  la  not  ^iJU  i^ec$9* 
«ary  in  vletf  of  »the  '^Uicehtlre**  principle  aJreadj,  in  the  prograta.  If  fon  do 
not  hAva  the.'llterAtore  gating  to.  thia  Jtsue,  I  ^aaU  be  gladJo;jjcc  that  yon 


In  short,  to  remedy  the'vreaknegses  in  JH.R.  5^71,  a  specific  progr^m.of  M. 
&hoxiia  be  added;  .targeted  to  students  attemding  independent  Inartifiitkms, 
preferably  a  tuition  offset  program;  tUe  pui^rent  student  aid  program^,  SEOG- 
CWS-NSDL,  should  be  contiiiued  and  coordinated  to  provide  tor*  grettcr  .trahe- 
€erability  of  institutional  allocations  at'  tlie  campus  level>  BBOG  should  l)e 
,  xeviewed  to  assure  better  utilization  of  appropriated  fiands;  and,  until  a  proj^m 
V tor  replacement  of  the  current  loan  programs  is  established,  such  as  *n  Bduca* 
stional  Security  Fund  or  Banlc,  NOSL  should  remain  in- its  present  form.  WlUle 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  suggest  that  the  states/administer  FISL,  it  woidd  be 
Ijaxmful.to  many  independent  coUeges- and  .miiversities  to  deny  them  the  i^ght 
to  be  instituti9nal  lenders.  SSIG  should  be  expanded  in  ito,  present  form,  ap- 
propriation wise,  that  Is,  not  diluted  by  the  addition  Of  non-germane  tancBtB. 
It  may  become  the  toost  effective  way  available  to  increase  atude;|t  ajid 
fundSx    *     ,  '  * 

We  do  not  share  the  criticism  of  some  that  there  exists  confusion  and  ir- 
rationality in  the  j^resent  number,  diyersity  and  mix  of  student  assistaiice 
programs.  There  should  be  as  many- programs  as  there  are  fitjadent , constituen- 
cies to  use  them  effectively*  There  may  be  legitimate  reasons  to  add  «  jfiiU- 

'  <jost  program  for  low-income  academically  excellent  students,  aud  ior  a  jnatch- 
4ng  federal-iiiate  work-study  i)rogram.  "There  aVsb  appears  to  be  a  growing 
call  for  a  program  to  aid  middle-income  students-^in  need  of  a  ^sponsor. 
It  fs  filling  ja  inajor  need  to  introduoe  experimental  efforts  to  learn  the 
effects  of  low  tuitions  on  enrollments,  of  utilizing  contract  techniques  with 
independent  institutions  as  alternatives  to  increasing*  stato-owned  facilities,  an^ 
we  support:the  idea.  We  hope  the  body  is  stiU  alive  when  tlie  results  are  in.  Ke- 
moving.ne<?d  as  a  criterion  for  work-study  eligibility^  however,  is  sound  only  If 
.sufficient  tmdi>  are  appropriated  t6  match  curr^jfc  panel-approved  requesp. 

We  do.  not  see  any  of  these,  hQW/ever.  as  replacdments  for  current  pro-ams. 
Better  evidence  is  needed  before  concluding  that  major  changes  are  necessary. 
On  behalf  of  the  National  Carbolic  Educational  Association,  let  me^  once 

.  more-  thank  ,you  for  this  opportiinity  to  express  our  views  on  H.R.  347^.  ^ 

*  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way'  in  Improving  federal  assistance  to  . 
students.    /  >  1'    ,  *  '    I  ' 

Mr-.  Kaot.  I  shall  not  read  it  through  as  is,  but  try  to  summoxu^ 

•  "as  I  go  along.  ^  ^    ,  *     ^  '  ^  /  '  - 

Mn  jCljairnian  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecpndary 
Education,  I  am  Joseph  Kane,  legislative  affairs  cohsultant^of  the 
College  and  University  Department,  Mtional  Catholic  Educiational 
Association.       ^  '  / 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Catholic,BdnCation  Asspciation,  which 
lepresents  nearly  250  Catholic  colleges,  and  myself,  I  wish  -tp  thank 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  uii  Postsecondary  Education  and 
all  of  its  membj^rs  for  extending  this  ipvitation  to  comment  on 
lemslative  proposals.      *  '  ^         .       /  \ 

I  am^  going  to  read  the  siimmary.,at  this  point.  It  is  on  the  very^ 
last  page.  '    '  \    I    ^  ^ 

In  short,  to  remedy  the  weaknesses  in  H.E.  3471,  a  specific  program 
of  aid  should  be  added,  targeted  to  students  attending  intjlepenaent 
institutions,  preferably  a  tuition  offset  program;  the  current  stiidtat 
aid  prognunSj  SEO.G-CWS-JTSDL,"  should  be  continued  and  coqrqi- 
nated  to  provide  for  greater  transferability,  of  institutional  alloca- 
tions at  the  cam|jus  level ;  BEOG  should  be  reviewed  to  assure  better 
utilization  of  appropriated  funds;  and,  until  such  a  program  for  re- 
-^cement  of  tne  current  loan  programs  is  established,  such  as  an; 
Educational  Security  Fund  or  Bank,  ISDSL  shauld  renjiaiia  in  itsi 
present  forin.  '        ,  '      1  ' 
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While  it  may  be  ^pproj^riate  to. suggest  that  the  States  administer 
iJ'ISLfJt  -would  be  ]iarjnXj\l  to  many,  indapendent  colleges  and  imi- 
-versities  to  deny  them  the, right  to  be  institutional  lender^.  SSIG 
sTiould  be  exparided  in  its  {Present  form,  appropriationwise,  that  is, 
not  diluted  by  the  addition  otiiongermane  targets.  It  may  become  the 
*mpst  effective  way  available  to  increase  student  aid  funds. 

iV'e  do  not  share  the  criticism,  of  some  that  there  exists  confusion 
and  irrationality  in  the  present  number,  diversity  and^  inix  of 
\         '  student  assistance  programs. 

.There  sliould  be  as.mauy  programs  as  there,  are  student  constituent. 
cies  to  use  them  effectively.  There  may  be  legitimate  reasons  to  add 
a  iull  cost  proffrum  for  low  income  academically  excellent  students, 
and  for  a  matching  Federal-State  work-study  program. 

There  also  appears  to  be  a  gi'owing  call  for  a  program  to  aid  mid- 
dle;income  . students— in  need  of  a  sponsor.  It  is  filling  a  major  need 
fo  introduce  experimental  efforts  to  learn  the  effects  of  low  tuitions 
.on  enrollments,  of  utilizing  contract  teclmiques  with  independent 
jnijtItutioi\&  as  alternatives  to  increasing  State-owned  facilities  and 
we  supppptHletidea.  ^Xe  hope  tlio  body  is  stiiralive  when  the  results 
are  in.        T  *  ^ 

Removing  need  as  a  criterion  for  word-sfudy  eligibility  however 
Js  bound  only  if  sufficient  funds  are  appropriated  to  inatch  current 
pa^el-approved  I'equests.  '  . 

^Ve  do  not  see  any  of -these,  however,  as  replacements  for  current 
programs.  Better  evidence  is  needed  before  concluding  tliat  major 
i^hanges  JU'e  necessary^  ... 

2fow,  let  me  comment  on  those  remarks.     -  *^ 

"We  have  yet  to  see  full  funding  for  thft  programs  of  the  Educa- 
tional Amendments  of  1972.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  general  interest  in 
all  of  t^ie  prograniti  in  that  law.  There  has  been  a  general  disinterest 
in  someiof  these  substantive  programs  such^as  the  education  program 
in  section  iOOl  of  title  X,  which  vyould  have  assisted  greatly  in  do- 
termlniug  v\hat  needs  exist  for  various  student  populations  by  Sto-te. 

We  also  winder  what  has  become  o'f  the  tremend(>us  effort  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Po&tiiecondary  Education;  Its  conclusions, 
btill  runain  a  \\ateunark  in-CongiesIonal  efforts  to  evaluate  resources 
and  needs.  Mr.  Brademas  was  deeply  Involved  in  tlie  Commission  ' 
*  xeport  and  we  commend  this  initiative  highly.  'n^ 

Xow,  foit  general  comments  on  the  paper,  I  go  back  to  page  2, 
.    "        second  paragraph.'       ^  •  - 

We  submit  that  II.IL  3i7l  is  incomplete  in  its  consideration  of  the 
conditions  of  post^econdary  education  today,,  particularly  student 
aid.  If  passed  as  It  now  is,  we  would  totally;  agree  with  President 
•John  iloseley's  stattjment  before  .this  conimittCQ  on  March  13^,' on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  the  Jfational 
CounciLof  Indj^pei.ident  Colleges  and  "Universities,  that  it  would  be^ 
devastaj^ing  to  private  colleges  and  universities.     *       .    .  -  . 

I  vyould  add  that  it  ivould  affect  most  those  private  institutions 
^'hlch  do  not  have  large  endo\yment  resources  to  utilize  in  (Jiscre- 
^tlogar^V  ways.  It  ^lould  be  reco^zed  that  over  70  percent  of  annifal  - 
.  educational  and  general  revnue  at  Catholic  colleges  derives  fl'om 
tuition  and  fees.  Very  few  C^^thollc  colleges,  consequently,  would 
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survive  if  their  inajor  source  of  revenue  is  diminished.  The  fe^r  whicl> 
could  survive,  would  of  necessity,.serve  a  high-income  student  boily|, 
-a  curious  reversal  of  their  historic  mission  of  scrnng  urban  student 

^fus  wth  observing  in  this  contest  that  the  bill  before  us  imder- 
mines  two  principles  traditionally  prevailing  in  Federal  assistance  to 
higher  education.  The  first  is  the  bills'  rejection  of  equitable  tr^ai> 
ment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  State-owned  and  iMe]3enaei?,L 
institutions;  the  second  is  the  abolition  of  most,  if  not  alL  institu- 
tional prerogatives  in  recruiting  low-income  students^  and  in  dis- 
bursing financial  assistance  to  each  according:  to  his  needs. 

Implicit  in  this  also'' are- the  - disenfranchisement  of  the  right  of 
those  who  wisli,  or  whose  parents  wish  them,  to  attend  schools  other 
than  those  which  are  State  owned  and  State  controlled,  and  the  ustir-* 
pation  of  institutional  rights  to  select  students,  both  being  threjits  to 
the  existence  of<  an  independent  educational  sector  in  American 

society.  •    i .  r -i/'  ^i:!  * 

Indebd,  the  taproot  of  all  the  tendencies  inherent  m  this  bill,  is  the 
agenda  to  force  alLof  higher  education  to 'become  State  o^ed  ai;id 
State  controlled  through  Tevymg  its  cost^  solely  upon  the  taxpayer— 
effectively  destroying  reliance ^pon  ability  to;pay,  and  freedom  of 
.choice  in  paying  for  education^  t  '   .  •  i 

Past  Federal  aid  programs  have  not  generally  discnminated 
against  independent  colleges.  The  Higher  Educatipn  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  applied  to  both  State-owned  and  independent  institutibns,^ 
as  does  now  the  cosf-ol-education  component  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  Iniact,  as  Mr.  Brademas  stressed  at  the^tini^, 
the  COE  formula  was  designed  to  assist  the  smaller  private  colleges. 
j!Tow,  to  get  to  some  pf  the  Other  issues. 

There  does  exist  a  mischievous' factor  in  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams. Generally,  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  difference  be- 
tween "prices''  at  State-owned  and  independent  institutions.  This 
probably  is  part  of  the  explanation  of  tl\e  decrease  in  the  share  of 
total  enrollments  by  independent  institutions  between  1967-74;  froni 
30  tb  22  percent.  Tliis  I  remind  you  is  the  peak 'period  of  Federal 
student  financial  aid.  /  .  *  , 

The  awarda  to  low-income  students  make  it  possible  to  attend  ^ 
low-tuition  institution  while  inhibiting  a  middle-income  studeijit  from 
amending  a  higher  priced  one.  *  /  ' 

In  other  words,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  State  subsidy  to  students 
to  keep  tuition  prices  low.  We  should  realize  that  low  tuition  is  not 
just  a  policy,  it  is  an  aid  program,  impossible  of  being  matched  by 
independent  institutions ;  it  should  be  taken  into  account  in  distribu- 
tion formulas  of  Federal  aid. 

As  jou  know,  the  Carnegie  Council  has  recently  recognized  the 
I'fttiiticoA  gap''  between  State-owned  and  independent  institutions,. 
J  recommending  on  March  6  tlie  inauguration  of  a  Federal  incentive 
1  prograjn  to  States  to  ojfTsel  the  current  tuition  differential. 
,  The  foimula  introduced  prupobed  a  50-50  matching  grant,  the  sum 
I  of  which  would  eq[ual  one-half  of  the  per  otuu^nt  educational  subsidy 
f  at  public  institutions.  ^ 
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Th\  National  Council  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities^ 
had  proposed  the  tuition  offset  idea  2  months  earlier,  without  opting 
for  a  particular  formula*  ^ 

According  to  the  NCICU  report.  States  subsidize  students  at  State- 
o^vned  institutions  on  the  average  of  $1,600.  If  you  provide  a  Federal 
grjuit  of  $600,  that  student  is  subsidized  m  ilie  amount  of  $2,200 
while  che  student  attending  a  private  institution  only  receives  $600 
in  subsidy — this  for  an  education  whose  costs  are  similar. 
^  To  be  perfe^stly  blunt,  the  Federal  Government  should  provide  the 
incentive'.  As  the  Carnegie  document  state?:  - 

tVo  believe  tliat  the  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
decisive  stops  to  assist  the  States  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  private  coUeses  and 
onivorsiUcs.  To  the  extent  tliat  there  are  social  benefits  from  public  ciubsiUization 
^  of  higher  education,  tlicse  benefits  accrue. from  collegiate  education  in  private, 
\  as.  well  aSv  In  public,  institutions. 

Thus,  there  is  a  strong  case  for  aty^ast  partial  public  subsidization  of 
private  highef  education,  as  long  as  large  educational  subbidies  flow  to  public 
institutions.  , 

1  then  add  a  page  of  staf istic^,  Vhich  I  am  sure  Mr.  Eshleman 
appreciates  becau:>c  he  is  usually  asldng  for  statistics,  on  the  distri- 
bution of  State  fund$  for, .private  colleges  and  universities  for  1972-  , 
73.  The  last  tv  o  columns  give  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  private  sector  in  the  States  and  the  next-to-the-last  column.gives 
you  the  per^^enta^e  of  State  funds  going  to  those  institutions. 

I  want  to  speaK  a  moment  about  the  problem  of  information  re* 
,  garding^  this  bill.  .  /  ^ 

We  hayo  no  information  to  evaluate  its  impact.  *^yhilo  there  are 
deficiencies  in  the  present  legislation  and  must  unknown,  we  can 
hardly  say  on  the  strength  of  any  data  we  have  that  major  repairs 
,are  necessary. 

Not  only  have  appropriations  been  inadequate  and  selective,  there 
are  not  evaluations  or  reports  from  the  Qfiice  of  Education  on  the 
programs.  o  .  ,   ^     -  \ 

We,  illustratively,  point  to  the  basic  grants  program.  There  are 
excessive  surpluses  but  no  way  to  account  for  them ;  we  have  no  dis- 
feribution  tablps  of  BEOG  students  attending  2-year,  4-year  or  pro- 
prietary schools,  of  State  o^^ned  and  Independent  inutitutions  student 
<?hoices,  of  amounts  of  percentages  of  the  Jund^  goingto  any  ^f  these. 
Wfe  knovr  that  ^0  percent  of  those  eligible  to  receive  BEOS's— not  4Cr 
percent  of  those  applying  but  thobe  applying  and  approved  for 
grants—did  not  enroll  at  a  postsecondary  inistitution  with  his  grant. 

A  second  examj^le  is  pertinent.  Dr.  Moseley  cited  data  that,  '^^public 
institutions— particularly  public  2-year  schools,  21  pel-cent, .  would 
gam  relatively  mainly  becliuse  of  the  elimination  of  the  half  of  cost 
feature."  .     ,  .     .  ^ 

I  sincerely  doubt  whethef  the  gain,  would  only  be  relative.  Dealing 
solely  with  statistics  is  not  suificient ;  it  is  very  possible  that  there 
TTould  be  an  absolute  gain,  considering  both  instituti?)nal  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics  together.  The  exjTlanation  ib  ridiculously  sim- 
ple: If  there 'are  two  colleges,  one  whose  pi-ice  is  $1,000  and  the 
other's  is  $5,000,,  to  which  will  a  student  go  if  the  BEOG  grant  is 
^1,000?  '  f  ^ 
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The  analogy  with  the  i^iotnam  veterans  GI  bill  is  striking:  Pro- 
vifJe  a  subsidy  large  encmgh  to-  pay  all  out-of-pocket  costs  at  a  low- 
price  institution,  and  you  will  liave  as  many  students  at  low-pnce 
coljegek  as  there  ai^  veterans,  85  percent. 

.Now*  skipph^g  to  page  7, 1  will  raise  an  issue  not  exactly  germane 
but  still  relevant.  » .  ^     ,  i 

.  We  find  proposals  to  direct  BEOG*s  to  a  cost-of-living  subsidy— 
that  means  taking  educational  funds  and  targeting  them  to  n  quasi-^ 
welfare  program— without  any  idea  if  (a)  the  student  needs  more  or 
less  tuition  support,  (b)  whether  the  target  population  will  use  the 
moneys  profitably,  that  is,  enroll  but  not  attend,  or  whether  cost  ; 
living  is  a^  jus^  measure  of  ^duactional  needs.  >  j.  t-  • 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  providing  students  with  cos^-ot-livmg 
subsidies,  but  we  share  the  convijctions  of  manv  that  tliis  Is  not  the 
time  to  reallocate  education  funds,  that  such  subsidies  shoulci  be  pro- 
vided under  another  budget,  and  particularly  that  the  is^e  be  first 
studied  thoroughly  to  assure  \lit\t  the  need  (jxists.       .     V  ^ 

It  may  appear  tliat  I  have  ,aclued  extraneous  material  here.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  if  this  bill's  BEOG  program  is  matched  with 
zero  and  low  tuition,  then  a  different  measure  of  need  is  required.  It 
would  be  regrettable  if  any  new  measure  of  need  is  unrelated  to 
educational  costs.  '  ^  . 

I  would  like  now  to  make  a  few  comments  on  specific  programs  m 
H.R.  3471. 1  add  that  while  we  share  the  view  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges— National  Council,  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
XJnIvei*sities  on  these  programs,  emphasis  on  certain  points  may  be 
worthwhile. 

The  general  orientatloja  of  the  student  assistance  programs  should 
be. observed.  JTo  meaning  Is  attached  any  longer  to  campus-based  pro- 
^  grams,  aside  from  being  an  employment,  velucle.  Where  is  the  insti- 
tutional initiative  fur  recxuiting  Ipw-income  and  minority  students? 
Can  or  will  the  Federal  Government  actively  db  this? 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  once  said  tliat  if  blacks  were  to^make  it,  insti- 
tutions would  have  to  be  aided  to  provide  the  necessary  recruiting, 
counseling,  and  instructiqiK  This  bill  points  in  the  reverse  direction : 
more  direct  grant  niechanisms,  Jhe  elimination  of  institution'al  lendj:^ 
ers,  the  ^predictable  end  of  NDSL  under  the  conditions  stipulatedT 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  COE,  cost-of  education  formula  in  the 
present  law  would  require  changing,  directing  more  of  those  unap- 
propriated funds  to  low  and  zero  iubtitutions,  were  the  BEDG  for- 
mula passed. 

BASIC  GRANTS  ' 

The  ;^ingle  most  iniportant  feature  is  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
one-half  cpst-of -education  limit  in  ^he  current  bill.  We  can  only  fore-^ 
see  a  drasCic  effect  on  enrpll/nents,  not  on  eligibility,  if  the  formula 
were  to  be  chan^e^Jr  The  statement  that  tlie  removal  of  the  one-half 
cost  limit  woula  have  "relatively  little  meaning  to  students  who  are 
attending  avhlgh-pilce  Institution  away  from  home''  misses  the  point, 
as  does  the  similar  remark  that  it  does  not  affect  "eligible,  students  at 
high-co3t  institutions."  '  >       .  , 
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The  point  island  it  must  be  kept  in  mind— that  it  will  inhibit 
student^s  choice  of  attending  private  institutions. 

The  amount  of  unfnet  need  to  attend  a  jprivate  institution  can  only 
motivate  a  student  to  attend  a  low:price  institution  which  can  meet 
full  need:  \  '  ,  ^  .  ' 

In  addition,  removing  the  one-half  rule  could  be  the  first  step  t<> 
measuring  educational  need  by  cost-of  living ;  there  is  no  reason  to 
set  the, limit  of  the  BEOG  award  on  instructional  or . educational 
costs,  ir  these  are  not  charged  to  the  student, 

STTPI^LEMBNTAL  GRANTS  I 

The  supplemental  grant  program  iu  II.E.  3iTl  destroys  both  insti- 
tutional flexibilitj'  to  package  student  aid  and  any  probpectivo  means 
to  aid  lower  middle  income  students  with  grants.  ' 

On  the  othet  hand,  we  ^yould  not  be  opposed  to  a  new  but  entirely 
separate  program  of  aid  to  low-Incume  .students  ^Yith  high  academic 
qualifications.  One  should , ascertain,. however,  uh^ther  it  would  add 
anytliing  to  what  these  students  alrcad:^  obtain  from  other  sources. 

<7  woKK-sTunr 

_  All  of  the  scliools  \vith  wjiich  I  have  discussed  the  CTTS  proposal, 
indicate  that  jj:  is  satisfactory' lo  remove  need  from  the  criteria.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  aid  officer  said  he  would  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  usual— aw^rdiu^j  on  the  basis  of  need,  largely  bacause  there 
are  vastly  insulRcient  funds  available  now  to  myet  panel -approved 
need.  / 

STATE-INCENTIVE  GRA^^'TS 

There  appears  to  be  no  reasCii  to  change  radically  the  SSIG  pro- 
gram at  th^e  present  time.  Certainly,  any  other  Federal  incentive  pro- 
gram is  welcome^  but  it  should  be  .separate  and  complementary. 

One  modification  which  requires  consideration  is  replacing  the 
^present  base-year  concept  with  a  floating  base  year. 

Yesterday  I  listened  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gordon  and  she  sug-  . 
gested  using  1969  and  1970  as  base  years  because  some  States  had 
/    very  sound  programs  in  operation  at  that  time, 
f       In  any  case,  the  jear  set  now  is  inflexible  and  should  be  changed 
to  allow  States  to  increase  and  to  exijand  their  programs. 

The  prpsent  base-year  rule  is  too  rigid  under  changing  economic 
,__couditidns  and  possibly  reduces  the  capabilities  of  States.to  increase 
program  subsidies.  Increasing  the  appropriations^  of  coui^e,  wuuld 
be  the  best  improvement  of  all;  enabling  the  SSlG  program  to.  be-  . 
conio  the  most  effective  way  to  increase  student  aid.  It  would  also  be 
appropriate  to  add  a  bypass  arrangement  in  terms  of  which  private 
institutions  in  those  States  which  do  not  permit  aid  to  private  col- 
legesj  especia^jiy  the  church  motivated,  could  obtain  direct  Federal 
funds  as  does  title  I  in  ESEA.  I  think  Mrs.  ^mith  would  appreciate 
it.because  Nebraska  does  not  permit  the  allocation  of  funds  topri\ate 
church  relat^  schools. 

The  proposal  to  add  facilities  support  for  zero  tuition  public  insti- 
tutions would  seriously  damage  State  aid  plans  to  help  the  independ- 
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ent  sector*  Jt  is  alscvery  probable  that*  this  will  reduce  Siate  scholar- 
ship aid.  Care  sliould  be  taken  that  any  incentive  program  does  not 
.provide  a  loophole  for  States  to"  diminish  ^support  for  Independent 
postsecondaiy  institutions  and  students.  By  extending  support  for 
facilities,  this:proposaL  can  450  be  understood  as  a  fir$t  step  toward^ 
eliminating  need  as  a  criterion  for  aid.    ;  . 

With  respect  to  the  idea  of  "State  effort"  as  a  jcritpojiJ^f  F^^^ 
aid,,  we  must  be  grateful  for  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Chester  Tinn-  of 
Brookings  Institution  for  his  admirable  commentary  on  this  issue 
and  the  efforts  of  Wayne  Kirschling  and  Ben  Lawrence,  Mr.  Finn  s 
view,  which  we  share,  is  that  the  problem  is  extraordinarily,  complex, 
and  that  probably  an  effort  index  is  not  at  all  necessaiy  in  view  of 
tJie^^incentive''  principle  already  in  the  program.  If  you  do  not  have 
the  literature  relating  to  thk  ikue,  I  shall  bo  glad  to  see  that  you 
♦receive  it.     .  . 

'   I  ivill  end  thcre^  ■  ^ 

I  will  add.my  comments  on  the  loan  program  for'  the  record. 

Mr.  Blouik.' Very  good.   .  , 

One  question  that  I  might  have^  Mr.  Kane,  in.regard  to  your  sum- 
inavy..SSIG,  relating^  to  tlio  diluting  of  the  program  by  addition  of 
nongermape  targets.  Maybe  you  can  expand  on  it  a  little. 

Air.  Kaxe.  I  actually  refer  .mostly to  the  use  of  the  fimds  in  the 
H.R.  3471.  A  State  is  able  to  use  the  funds  under  that  formula  to 
target,  fundb  to  zero  tuition  facilities,  at  zero  tuition  institutions  by 

the  State.  -  .        ^     ^         .     •   ^  j 

In  other  words,  the  State  could  then  take  the  monies,  instead  of 
giving  them  to  scholarships  to  public  and  private  students  target 
them  to  zero  tuition  institutions,  , 

Mr.  Blouin.  One  other  aria,  and  maybe  I  am  ]ust  looking  for 
clarification,  do  I  jiinderstaud  you  correctly  in  your  suggestions  that 
jou  would  not  have  any  objection  to  the  SEOG  change  if  it  was  in 
addition ^ to  the  'existing  base?  .   .  xi. 

In  other  words,  full  funding  for  academic  achievement  withm  the 
need  factor  or  addition?  n-n/^n  xi 

Mr.  Kane.  In  other  words,  if  you  retain  the  current  bbOOr,  there 
is  n9  reason  you  should  not  ha^e  another  program  targeted  to  aca- 
demically competent  low  income  students. 

Mr.  Blouxn".  But  not  in-place. 

Mr.  Kane,  ifot  in-place  of  the  present  SEOG  program. 
Mr.  Blothx.  Does  anyone  have  any  questions.  . 
Mr.  Eshleman.  •       ^  ^ 

Mr.  EsiiwarAN'.  I  have  a  few. 

Mr.  Kane,  I  am  in  philosophical  agi-eement*  with  you  on  the  con- 
tribution of  private  institutions.  Is  there  any  naeasurement  of  that 
contribution  per  student,.say  a  national,  average  in  form  of,  that  tlie 
tuition  cost  does  not  cpver  the  actual  cost,  alumni  donations,  is  there 
a  dollar  lump  sum  estimate  of  Nvhat  private  institutions  are^  contrib- 
uting now  to  education  of  the  student? 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  the  figure  and  maybe  your  organi- 
zation is  not  the.  one  to  give  it  to  us,  but  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr,  ILvNE.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in  here.  I  will  give  you  a 
'<:opy  of  thi^stiidy  from  which  I  got  the  72  percent  figure  of  what  the 
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tuitions  and  fees  paid  towartl  current  fund  expenditures  ar«  in  Cath- 
pjic  colleges.  That  figure  sbpuld  Ibe  available. 

Ajsyou  know,.I  am  associate  director  for  the  Association  of  Jesuit 
Collen^es  ^and  Universities  and  I  am  certain^  I  have  the  figure  for  the 
28  sciiools  in  that  association,  which  would  Bo  a  fairly  good  average 
of  what  the  others  have.  I  don't  have  it  with  me,  but  can  get  it  for 
you.  You  WAnt  to  knownvhat  the  institution  paid? 

Mr,  EsiiLE3Lc\N.  The  national  q^verage,  tlie  contribution  that  private 
colleges  are  already  giving  to.  each  of  their  students  and  naturally 
it  would  be  an  average.  ^ 

Mr.  Kane.  Eight  * 

Mr,  EsHLBMAN.  I  missed  part  of  your  testimony.  Would  you  want 
the  institutions  to  remain  as  len^fers?' 
Mr.  ICane.  Yes. 

Mr.  EsuLEMAN.  If  we  were  to  do  tliat,  what  conditions  should  we 
specify? 

Mr.  EIanb.  Well,  in  the  testimony  I  said  until  we  have  a  replace- 
ment such  as  the  education  security  fund  bank,  retain  the  loan  pro- 
grams as  they  are.  ; 

Now,  I  have  yet  to  add  nay  section  on^  loans,  but  from  what  I  have 
done  so  far  on  them,  there  is  an  interestpg  history  of  loan  programs 
since  they  have  begun.  This  information  was  published  maybe  3 
n^onths  ago.  Jamjar^,  under  some  sort  of  contr^act  witli  a,<research 
organization,  and  it  shows  that  in  certain  States  total  loans  are  very 
high,  since,  sify,  1971-7a. 

There  is  also  a  level  downwao-d  in  grants  and  work -study,  but  tlie 
loans  shoot  up  high. 

Generally  it  is  as  a  result  of  institutions  becoming  lenders,  which 
usually  means  their  tuition  is  going  up  so  much.  They  have  been 
required  to  becon^e  lenders  becaube  the  ^studentb  could  hot  get  money 
from  the  banks.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
y^on  will  find  in  the  private  sector,  tlie  loan  amounts,  I  think,  have 
^jie  iifH>00  percent  m  about  i  years. 

Mr.  E8Hi-i:MAN.  Does  your  organizjition  feel  we  should  lower  the 
annual  ceilinff  of  those  loans?  I  meant  aren't  some  college  students 
coming  out  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  year  with  a  total  amount  that  is  a 
little  staggering?  '  ^  \ 

Mr.  ICvNE.  1  would  agree,  particularly  for  low-income  students, 
there  should  be  maxlmuni  grants,  mmlmum  loans.  For  those  ^ho  can 
afford  to  pay ,> they  can  borrow. 

Mr.  Esnu^jtAX.  IVould  j  our  or^ranization  support  the  elimination 
of  assets  as  a^detetoiiner  in  the  BEOG  fee? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  think  they  might  be  split  upon  that.  I  think  they 

frobably  would  distinguish  between  the  nonliquid  and  liquid  assets* 
don't  see  them  .approving  the  total  removal  of  assets,  no. 
Despite  the  fact  it  has  worked  well  in  Xew  York,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  it  would  be  the  odd  case  wWch  proves  the  rule  or  whether 
it  would  be  more  general  than  that,  you  find  i)eople  who  have  high 
assets  with  very  low  income  being  able  to  receive  grants  wlien  they 
could  pi*obi\bJy  afford  it  by  reason  of  tlieir  assets. 
^  I^fr.EanLKM.vN.  Then  yo\\  think  we,  by  law,  should  define  what  are 
liquid  "and  .nonliquid  assets  rather  than  remove  it  altogether.  That 
would  be  your  feeling? 
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Mr,  ICane*  Tes,  \r        •  « 

Mr,  JEsHLEMAN.  Ko,  further  questions,  Sir,  Chairman. 
Mr,  BtouiN.  Mr.  Simon,  ^,  ,  , .  1 1  * 

Mr.  Si^roN.  There  is  a  problem  that  you  alhided  to,  the  probleni  of 
the  private  colleges  and  universities^  and  if  you  were  J^^tw  draft  a 
bill,  forgetting  this  present  bjai  entirely,  }}xst  an  ideal  bill,  to  be  of 
assistance,  keeping  m  mind  also  the  encouragement  of  the  public 
colleges  and  universities,  %vhat  type  of  bill  wuJd  you  draft? 

Mi%  ICake.  Well,  I  M-ould  refer  back  to  the  testunOnv  cf  the  Associ- 
ation.of  Jesuit  Ck)lleges  and  TJnivei^ities  of  June  18  last  year  before 

the  subcommittee.  ,  .„  ,         ,  <?  x.  j  -u-n 

I  wojn't-say  we  have  a  perfect  bill,  but  we  have  perfected  a  bill 
wliich  I  think  would  be  substantially  what  we  would  support,  it 
takes  into  account  both  public  and  private.    ,      ^ , 
*  Mr.  Simon.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee at  that  pomt.  If  you  could  sketch  out  what  }ou  proposed  at  that 

^^Mr.^KvNE.  It  began  with  ajiution  offset  program  or  tuition  equali- 
zation,  a  BEOG  program,  both  for  public  and  P/iv^ite,  tatang  a^^ 
count  then  of  the  tuition  offset  as  a  subtraction  factor  m  BBUCrs 
for  students  attending  private  m^titutions,  an  SEOG  program  large- 
ly directed  toward  tuition,  ^Yorl^study  largely  directed  toward  non- 
instructional  expensej,  and  an  educational  security  bank  or  fund,  a 
foundation  for  the  loaa  area.  ,   ^  . 

Now,  the  rationale  for  tliat,  particularly  the  work-study,  was  the 
result  of  the  Friedman,  htiuly  at  the  bureau  of  applied  researdi  at 
Columbia  where  she  pointed  out  that  twQ-thirds  of  the  students  using 
work-study  were  using  it  for  living  costs. 

In  other  word:?,  and  I  checked  with  students  on  that,  they  do  use^ 
the  work-study  fur  their  noninstruction  costs  rather  than  otherwise 
altliougli  the  program  ii>  not  targeted  in  that  direction  as  it  now 

But  that  is  largely  wJiat  our  formula  would  have  been, 
.  Mr.  SmoN.  OK. 
*  I  have  no  furtlier  questions. 

Mr.  BLoui>f.  Did  you  ha^e  in  mind  a  Federal  State  mutch  on  the 
equalization  program? 

Mr.  ELvNE.  Yes. 
'  Mr.  BfiomJr.*  State  paxticipation?  • 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiwOTii^f.  Fifty-fifty  area?  .  .  r 

Mr.  Kank.  J  would  be  willing  to  bo«Ii5\  Carnegie  Council  s  form* 
ula  is  the  one  I  used  back  on  June  18.  y 
Mr.'^BLOuxN.  Is  that  a  50-50  formula?/ 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes,  etmal  to  half  tlie  subsidy  by  the  State  split  in  half 
between  Federal  and  State.  In  other  words,  say  the  average  subsidy 
by  the  Stat^^  now  to  the  public  sector  college  student  is  $1,600,  half 
of  that  would  b^  $800,  split  $400  Federal  and  $400  State. 

J^r.  Bluuin.  Tliat  >vuuld  mean  a  deci'ease  in  the  equalization  pro- 
gram in  my  State.  We,  are  presently  offering  $1,000  giants  which 
inore  than  likeiy  will  be  Increased  to  $1,500  grants  as  a  tuition 
equalization  program',  .\^hich  lias  gone  on  for  5  years,  very  success- 
fully, I  might  add.  *     •  M 
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But  you  would  Mijigcist  thou  wo  takc^Juilf  of  tiie^iflfercac,e_and 
split  it  in  Imlf  ?       "  * 

^Ir.  JCvNK.  Right.  Of  course,  then  .you  sco  the  othor  programs 
follow  along  with  it.  It  can't  bo  by  itself. 

As,  for  example,  in  the  Carnegie  Council's  report  they  suggest 
removing  the  pne-half  co.st  from  tlio  BEOG  prognim,  but  it  is  hoV 
an  isolated  tliuig  wltli  the  Carnegie  program,  it  is  only  one  com- 
ponent of  it. 

Tlie  other  parts  iif  it  fit  logetlier  the  same  way,  as  our  testimony 
on  Jimo  18  indicatcil,  the  parts  all  me:>h  and  yoii  can't  x^ull  one  part 
out  selectively  using  that  by  itself. 

In  other  wln^L,  tlie  tuition  offftct  might  reduce  one  tvpe  of  award 
.  Ixil  witli  SEOG  or  SSIG  the  total  aid  might  be  higher  than  what 
the  students  gets  in  Iowa,  say,  at  private^coUeges. 

Mrs.  S>OTn.  ^fr.  Ivane,  I  appreciate  youY  testimony  very  much, 

I  note  \our.proxiosil  for  a  lI>paKs  of  the  States  under  SSIG  nms 
counter  to  the  idea  otdcusioniuakihg  at  the  SUite  level,  and  would 
you  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  IvLvxE.  Yes.  It  does,  As  you^  know,  under  ESEA  title  I,  the 
private  elementary  and  s^ecundarv  scliuols  had  to  find  iiome  way  to 
get  around  the  loud  education  agencv  Jiot  including  them  by  law 
m  the  progi-am.  '         '  \ 

Po,  Jfr.  Perkins  had  a.  bypass  agreement  put  in  whereby  in  the 
Jocal  education  agenc\  ^hidudld  nut  iiiclude  prl\at4i  school^UijUie^^ 
District  in  the  program,  the  scliool  could  come  dii^ectly  lofllo 
Pedcml  Government  and  got  it.  • 

I  suggest  that  the,  SSIG  program,  I  caii*t  sav  in  detail  how  it 
%\puld  %\orlv,  would  allow  pri\ate  schools  to  coJuo  directly  to  the 
!Federal  Gu\enuuent  uhen  discriminated  agiiinst  by  St^jte  law. 
T  think  a  maintenance  provision  would  prevent  St^ites  frpm  fore* 
going  potential  or  actual  support  for  i^rivat^  institutions. 

I  think  the  ])ri\ate  school,  the  pri\ate  ^rlmrch-i'clatefl  schools 
should  be  .allowed  to  get  around  Slate  cun.>{jItutional  problems  by 
goins:  to  the  Federal  Go\emment  for  a  direct  grant,  i>lus  a  con- 
tinuing St4ite  maintenance  of  effort  formula  in|tliebilK 

ilr?,  Sstrrii.  Going  into  just  a  diffei^ent  line,  what  would. bo  tho 
average^student  budget  in  your  250  schools? 

^fr.  ICane.  I  couldn't  even  guess,  Mrs.  Smith.  Let  mo  sec  if  I  can 
find  it  out  for  you,  though. 

IVfrs.  Sjrmr.  irdk  then,  a  little  different  tack.  Fnder  the  ceilings 
and  the  eligibility  criteria  df  TLR.  ?A7U  would  it  lie  possible  for  an 
average  freshman  to  attend  if  he  were  vcrv  noedv? 
.  I^fr.  ICvxE.  At  our  i2nO  institutions? 
3V[rs.  SifiTir.  Yes. 

^fr.  ICake.  Yes,  we  have  a  very  high  proportion  of  Jieedv  studenJts. 
Tt  will  simnlv  take  a  char^xe  winch  is  in  tho  record  already,  I  think 
Pordham  TTniverMtji  submitted  a  statement  on  ^farch  20'and  they 
liave  20  peiwnt  of  tl^eir  stuilent  boilv  from  low-income  famiHcs. 
The  l-ye^tr  private  colleges  arc  known  to  have  at  least  an  equal, 
if  not  higher,  proportion  of  low  income  students  than  tho  public  i- 
year  colleges.  Tliat  statistic  is  a  fact  and  I  can  give  you  that  in- 
jformation. 
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Mre."  Sairrii.  I  was  referring  to  tjio  $1,000  ceiling  on  gwarantcpd 

loans.*     ■  '    -   *  ' 

Mr;  ItoE-^I-ara  sorrj'.  ^ .~  " 

IkCrs/SinTH.  To  the  proposal  m  the  new  bill.  ^  ,.,  ^,  . ,  , 
Ux.  ICane.  No,  I  tlmik,  let  jno  say  it  this  wav.  I  like  the  idea  of 
reducing  loans  in  the  fii-st  2  years  because  of  the  dropout  problem, 
bccause-the  dropout  problem  of  course  js  more  a  public  institutional 
problem  tliaii  a  private  institutional  problem  from  the  data  I  have 
seen*  t 

You  can*t  muko  a  distinction  there.  I  ^voiild  say  it  would  bo  better 
to  retain  tlio  higher  figure.  Of  cour:^,  tlio  tuitions  simply  are  that 
•  liigh  at  private  schools,  there  is  a  3  to  1  diirer^:itial  now  and  the 
student  will  have  to  have  isonje  Svay  to  get  a  loan  merely  becauso 
the  majority  of  iho^chools  Jo  not  provide  full  need'  for  any  stu- 
dents. Tliat  the  Jimjoritv  of  Catholic  colleges  do  not  SchQpls 
which  have  ^fiscretioiuir^  revenue      top  off  Federal  and  SUite  aid. 

Mrs.  Smith.  The  Carnegie  group  now  is  re.*oinmendmg  a  pro-  . 
posjU  for  a  student  aid  Joan  b:mk  and  would  you  give  your  reaction? 
How  woidd  yoii  set  up  a  student  loan  bank?  * 

Mr.  KANE,'May  I  beg  off  of  that  question?  I  really  am  not  qqali^ 
fied  to  answer  it  right  ww.  I  follo^ved  that  rather  carefully  up  until 
last  vear  and  we  ha\e  iomo'lenglhy  comments  on  it  in  the  earliey 
tcstimon'y  which  I  will  provide,  you  \?ith,  Mrs.  Smitlu 

Mis.  gjirrxi.  Would  you  favoi?  the  IRS  as  a  collection  agency  of 
last  resort  for  the  loaris? 

Jlr^  JCane.  ^fu  ,  '  ^ 

^rrs.^;inT^i- 1  have  no  further  questions.  ] 

-Mr*  Blooix.  Mr*  Benitez.  I 

Mr,  BENi-nsz.  Reversing  the  question  of  Congressman  Simon 
earlier,  what  \\oul4  yon  regard  ab  the  most  6bjectionable  part  of 
this  biltfrom  your  £t4indi)0uit?  \  ,  -    .    ^ , 

Mv.  ICvNB,  1  would  5siv  that  there  are  three  equally  objcctionablo 
chamcteristics  of  tliis  Dili,  with  all  due  inspect.  , 

The  fin?tl  would  s?iv  i^^,  let  me  sec  how  X  would  put  that,  the  tar- 
geting of  aid  to  lou-mcome  students  to  f*ttpnd  low-priced  ihstitu- 
tion.s  in  other  worthy  Uie  Ine^iuItaUc  trcatiiiCut.  TlTiditionally,  public 
.and  privates  were,  treated  equitably. 

The  second'  feature  I  WMuld  say  is  removal  of  the  one  half  in 
the  BEOG  prognun.  I  admit  that  is  a  particularlv  diflicult  ieature 
t^  understand  iJecaiise  it  can  be  ^jetn  fruni  two  perspectives  and  botli 
appear  to  be  right*  * 

The  perspective  from  which  we  see  it  is  that  while  tiio  removal 
o^the  one-half  cost  iu'^tJie  BEOG  pro^Kim  would  not  affect  thd  * 
eligibility  of  students,  It  would  tend  to  direct  th^jj  student  to  a  low- 
pncijd^Jnstitfition,  much  as  the  pre^^nt  GX  bill  does.       ^ . 

If  von  had  zero  in  low  tuition  schools  and  jour  full  expeifecs  paid 
for  you  would  go  to  that  school,  more  than  %  on.  would  to  a  school  , 
that*  djaxgcs  five  times  as  nmcli  where  >ou  have  to  make  up  Uiat 
diffcxienee. 

The  third  feature  is  the  splitting  of  (he  SSIG  progr?im  to  target 
money  towards  facilities  at  .zero  tuition  schools^  it  would  d^troy 
that  program  as  a  scliolarship  program. 
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.  Thoge  three  things,  I  would  Sfiy^      Bcnitez.    ^      ^       .  •  Jv  ' 
Mr.  Bexttezu  Conceriiilig  this  low  tuition  as  against  high  tuition^ 
.schools,  vour  remedy  for  that  would,  he,  lef s  say,  talung  caro  tif  the  ^ 
cost  of  tKe  tuition  njgardlc^^  of  how  high  it  is?  I  meaa  the  contrary 
position  would  bo  to  concentrate  this  scholarship  aid^or  assistance  , 
to  fitudents  acxjordiAg  finjt  prioritv  to  tlie  cost  of  the  tuitiont-Would 
th^l/bs  som^ihing  tlfat  would  level  off  the  situation?  ^ 
Mn  3Ca5^3B.  Are  you  roferring,to  a  tuition  offset  idea? 
iVIr4  Bfecnrz.  Yes.  -     ,  ^  * 

5fc  K\KE,  AYell,  no,  if  you  take  it  on  the  average  of  $1,600^  Wttlcl^ 
varies  from  State  to  State,  you  would  hav€|  to  put  hv  a  limit  .The 
limit,  of  cour^,  if  you  want  it^  is  what  die  State  pays  fdr  the  sub- 
sidy of  a  student  at  a  puhlie  jnstitnation.  It  does  not  matter  what 
tSen  the  tuition  is  at  a  .private  institution  if  the  formula  has  rela- 
tion to  the  subsidy  provldlfed  at  the  public  institrftion. 

3Ir.  Be^ttez.  would  it  he  simpler  to  assuTjie  that^tuitions  reflect^ 
€Osts  aiid  Ujat  if  >  ou-wiijh  to  fa  Jlitate  admission^ t^  aiij  of  these  lan^e 
colleges^or  to^  colleges  where  ^tuition  is  ver?  high,  say  like  we  do, 
for  instance,  in  univorsltleii  ^ving  fellowships  or  giung  Sabbatical 
leave  and  otlier  Ibingp,  whatever  the  tuition  is  thai  wo  pay,  or 
wliat^iver  the  tuition  is  we  pay  cs  amount  or  a  fniction  thereof, 
does  not  that  siriiplijfy  your  problem?  •    ,  ^ 

3Ir.  Kasz.  %  don't  nuite  understand* 

Jlr,  Bzsmk  If,  lor  instance,  one  uniyersity  charge^  a  $3,000 
tuition  and.anqt^er  university  charge.^  ^OQ  in  tcution;  ^d  the 
Government  wishes  to  aUo\^  the  cliuice  uf  the  ariliTcrbltjcs  to  be  made  ^ 
by  the  student  ratHor  than  by  the  financial  factor,  the  equalization 
would  be  prodtjced  tlicuretl^dly  if  the  Jat|  provided  that  needy 
students  would  be  allowed  to  opt  for  whichever  unlvcrsltv  tliey 
wished  to  go  to  and  we  would  |»ay  their  tuition  or  we  would  pay 
up  to  so  much  6f  their  tuition*  * 

3Ir.  Kane.  Yes.  .  *  ^  / 

Mr.  Benttez.  Thi^  is  the  sort  of  thing  Uiat  at  least  we  do  in  Pueixo 
Bico  with  the  student  who  is  sent  to  postgraduate  f^Lc»o]s.  We  tv;ant 
them  to  choose  the  best  ones  and  if  they  are  more  expensive  the 
insBtution  absorbs"  the  higher  costs.  ' 

Mr.  Kane.  Wellj^Uiat  h>  more  or  less  the  idea  Sir.  EslJeman  spelled 
out  for  SEOG  programsj  that  the  Government  would  gick  up  tlie 
full' cost  of  ac&acmjcally,  higldy  academically  qualified  income  An 
dents  and  wro  would  support  tlmt  in  the  new  bill. 

^kfr.  Bkkitez.  Would  you  favor  tlm  cxtor*siun  of  tliat  concept  to 
other  tuitions?  \  . 

3fr.  Kxsz^  To  all  academically  quolifted  regardless  of  their  need? 

Mr.  Bbxitcz.  Ko,  no,  no,  to  all  tuition  institutions  regardless  of 
their  charge.  • 

ilr.  Kane.  You  mean,  having  tlio  Government  pay  all  costs  at  all 
institutions? 

3Ir.  Bekttez.  If  a  qualified  student  who  happened  to  be  poor 
wislies  to  go  to  Harvard^  where  the  expenses  arc  very  hi|;h,  that 
should  iiot,  under  this  thcorcd^l  cai^e,  that  should  not  ^  a  &ctor. 
Mr.  *K\k£  3Right.     .  '  * 

Mr.  Benttez.  lhat  should  pot  be  a  factor  in  his  choice. 
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. Mr,  KitOT.  ilighl,  I  agree*  .    >  .^.S 

^  Ut  l&mmz.  And  so  the.  way  of  balancing,  th^  situation  ^ith^ 
confetitaitionaHimits  in  this  particular  case  Vr^uld  be  fcr  the  Uro;vr 
.<tt?iirierit  to  .pick  up  the  tab  in  the  case  of  n^edy  and  intelligent  a?i<l 
i|ble.students  i^gaidless  of  the  cost,  regjycdless  of  the  academic  cost 

;!^,/..     Ur.  Bknxtez.  And  vour  association  would  favor  an  approach  of 
4!  '.  ^iafc^typei  -  ^  /  .  '     i        ,    -  ,  ^    "  V . 
f4V'-'.-3^r.&E.vyes.    /  .  *    .  " 

J  .  ^  r  :Mr.  l^Esmlz;  I3hank.y6u;y    ,    . ,  ^  ^ 
; 'V     Koihom  questions.  *  ,    ,  ^  .  i.  ^ 

Mr.  Bloxjxn.  I  want  to  make  sure  I  understand  ^hat  just  trans- 

« you  sayii*^  ihat  your  association  would  support  complete 
funding  for  the  difference,  between  a  public  univei^ity  and  any 
^private  university  selected  by  the  student Ibosed  ori  need? 
Mr.  ICwB*  Xes,  Jis  a:Separately  new. program. 

.     Ijo  Vibu.^ive  statistics  that  might  give  us  an  idea  of  ^hat  kmd 
5  -.v  -    of  proWemiproa  are  experiencing  in  lapses^  on  student  loans? 
■ ;  f       .I^fr.  EL\^^B^  Tes,  I  have  some  information. ,  >     .     .  .  ^ 

.  .  V  Mr.  .BiX)X7Jq?^.  It  is  as  high  or  highey  than  the  public  universities? 
I)oes  it  vary  from  one  section  of  the  conntty  to  another  section  ? 
^Vvi.  '.  ;j!trr.aSAif»-  i  fean^t  say  oftha^^d,  I  have  the  data  for  3  qomplete 
LX.  /'  years  o^x  the  reports  which  ai*e  submitted  to  .the  Office  of  Education 
i  tixA- institutidnal  application .Jformi,  that  aVe  submitted  every^  year 
r.      .ajgil^.Ihave    fo;^  ^,yeaifs  rumilng  and  it  gives  me  an.  indication  of 

^  X.    l^ix.  '^mcrQ^^'^^^  colleges? 

?v,.V  *  y  ;»Jr.KA;!?E^I?6r<2S.3resm^  cojleges  and  universities. 

V, . '  U  iMTr.  Bt^i^TOS?,  ^09l#70^^^pr<)Mde  it  for  the  record? 

.  , , .     JIay^>P  this  nugtit  bj^  ^  theoretical  quesfaon  ^nd  impossible  to  an- 

,  'Hp^w  maii»f  thacCathoiic  cplleg^  m  the  association  would  b^^ 
fou  maior  irodSle  if^th^t  Student  Joan  prpgram  wer6  tq  be  totally 
...  disa8^ml)1e<]i.an^)treplac^ 

,     M:  JK):om  m^u5(^etstan^d^ng,  fi;dift;falk^  l!6  th$  ?ftidcnt 

-         olScem-ancf^tW  ^(A^i  have  just  alMea  {d,^  it  foM  be  .at  least 
S^^^ears^befcre  the  iiro  '^h  1^^$^ 

thev  <^n<ii?eVthalm^^^^    addl&f  off  of  It  1      ,  v 

,    Until  fha^  .pecti^,jif  you  tg^lke, apart  tfte  loan  )?tp^0m,  I  wbuld^ 
«ay  a  |bdii^j?(J  fi6rj(j§n£  v!-     Vr     i  ^ 

.  %,  a;/)xMl^ifty  ^cent  of  tlie^  colteg^*  Wh^  torollment  m 

WelUJet*9  see,  that.wpilld.be  al)0^t'225,6O0  studenjs. 
';3ti:,  Bu>^^s.  ^Mfit^  dvxd^xds  thai.^fould  Ji^ve  no  ;^th^r  plrtce^to 


Mr.  ICane.  GR%hfc,      ,  *  .  ' 

Sfc  Blouin.  You  .are  suggesting  that  .the '  combinatioix  of  loan 
^  px*6gram§  and  tuition  eiiualizatlori  program,  at  a  400  type,.of  match, 
wotild  be  a  far  more  econpmicul  \Nay  tu  go  than  liave  tiie  State  pick 
.  \\ip  flie^Hdle  cost?  ,  ,     '  •  -h: 

Mr.  Kane.  Ye^t  is  also  an  incentive  io  tlie  State  to  pick  up  s 
of 'the  costs,  Ivhicli  generally  has  not  been  done,  as  you  see  fr 
tli^.  data  I  put  in.  It^nasojot  been  picked  up.  ' 
^  Mr.  BtouiJr.  Wli^n  you^p^  of  low  cost  or  low  priced  institut 
tiohs,ilo  any  private  colleges  fit  in  th^  category,  to  your  joiowledge? 
Do  you  use  it  strictly  in  tlie  contest  uf  public  suppurted-JcoUeges,  an(:l 
mversitiesL     /     "  •    ;  ' 

' '  J  Mr.'-KA>rE;  Yes.^:     '         •    -  L  \ 
.        Seouix.  I  have  no  mora  questions. 

Does  anyone  else  on  the  committee  liaw  questions?  . 
'  ;  Mr.  Kanip.,  I  thank  you.  I  apnitjciate  your  carrying  over  to  today, 
for  us.  :  .  '  ^ 

Mr.  Kaxj:.  I'might  add  tlie  last  sentence  J^or  .the  record. 
On  behalf  of^tlie  Rational  Catholic  Association,  let  me  once  more 
thank  you  for  tlnis  opportunity  to  express  our  views  on  lI.E.  3471, 
^  aud  v^jd  shall  he  glad  to  assist  you  in  any'  way  including  F(5deral 
assistari<je.  to  students.. ,    s         '    y  ... 

Mr;.Br.omN;.Thaiikymu      '  / 
,  .-[The'informatiofi.requ^^^^^^ 

XuE  XatiojjaT' Gatii  OLIO  EDUCATio:^.vr,  Association, 
,        :    •  '  /  Washinotottj  D,0. 

ro:  Members  ofthe  Iluusts/ Siijljcoinmlttee  on  Postsecondary  Education 
J  coiar  .ToseiJh  -Kane  ,',*/•''. 

KeporK  nt^spbuse  fo'Kequdsts  for  Au^wavn  to  Questions  loosed  During  tho 
.  'Xe^timoily,  ^t^&ch  20,  1075  ^  ^  .  ^ 

'    pVirin^-^  my  ttstinxony  before  the  Subquninutttie  on  Postsecondary  Education 
for  the  National  Cath^ic  Educational  ^i>uciaJtion  on  March  ^29,  1975,  a  series 
of  questions  \ver£^  asKed,  to  \\hicji  I  Indicated  answers  could  be  tound. 
Tiio  Questions  AVQr^i:  '  » 

1.  Mha't  is  the  national  average  /student  budget  at  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities?      .  ' '  *  - 

2  What  fs  the  defa\iU  rate  ut  Catholic  colleges  on  National  Direct  Student 
toan^-  fNDSL)  ?        .\  ,  , 

3  Wiat  is  the  average  instltutlonally-Xunded  student  aid  support  at  Catholic 
colleges  and  jmiversitlesV  •       .  ^  ' 

The  answers  to,  these  a»ostlo,ns-are  attached  with  the  appropriate  qualiflea- 
tlon- regarding  goherallzations.  iroin  «tlifc  data. 

■'A  fonrtji  Queijtion  >v.as  p6.sed.on  tlie  reliance  of  Catholic  coUeges  and  universl- 
tics  m\  tho  two  loaii.prajj'rams.  National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSL)  and  ' 
the  Jederally-lnsnred  Student  Loan!  (Fj(gL)  programs..  The  question  was  to 
estimate  how  many  Catholic  colleges  w  ould  survive  if  the  two  loan  programs 
were  abolished.         ^  .         .  ,  * 

The  qnostion,  of  course.  Is  based  x^ix  an  hj^pothesls  which  requires  estimates 
of  (a)  the  reliance  of  Catholic  colleges  on  loans  being  provided  to  students 
thr-  federal  programs,  (b)  whether  the  number  of  stildents  receiving doans 
maK-es  a  suflident  difference  in  terrfis  of  survival  of  the  institution,  and  (O 
whether  the  students  receiving  federally  subtjidlzed  loans  could  obtain  loans 
elsewhere  and  at  reasonable  ratos  of  interest.         •  .  \\ 

My  personal  guess  or  estimate^  as'^bu  know,  was  that  50%  ot  the  Institutions 
probably  woill<3L  close ;  affecting  about  200,000  students.  After  checking  a  few 
schools,  I  may,  be  underestimating  the  closings.  Low-middle  •<$9-12,000)  and 
middle  income  ($12-20,000)  students  utilize  most  the  National  Direct  Loan 
program ;  the  middle  income,*  the  Federajly-Insured  Loan  Tfogram.  Removing 
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these  loan  programs  would  drhe  these  students  into  lo>y  tuition  institutions 
,The  numbers  affepteil  would  be  sufficient 'to  do&e  a  large  number  of  instltutioiW 
*if  loan  alternatives  were  unavailable.  „3>/.n/%A 
The  nub  of  tlie  inatter  is  what  this  would  cost  the  taxpayer  if  these  200,000 
were  added  to  public  college  enrollmeiitij.  Excluding  capitiil  expenditures  which: 
would  be  redulretKoither  for  the  purchase  of  u  failing  private  institution  or 
the  construction  of  additional  facilities,  the  national  average  state  subsidy  to  a 
student  at  a  public  college  is  $lt>00/year.  Thus,  the  taxpayei*  would  Jiavo  to 
pay  a  minimum  bill  of  .?320  million  per  yea;r  in  comparison  to  what  NDSL 
interest  payments  and  FISL  subsidies  are  for  students  at  private  institutions. 
These  interest  payment;*  and  subsidies  for  siudeuts  at  private  institutions  can 
only  be  a  fraetioii  of  §320  million'.     '     -  *     ^  , 

X  cannot  answec  the  cjuestion;  what  eitect  will  the  changes  proposed  in  H  K. 
Z4J1  fpr  the  loan  programs  ha\(j  on  Catholic  colleges.  The  status  of  potential 
NDSIv  resolving  funds  in  difterent  for  pach  institution,  and  tlietc  is  no  \^ay  to 
linow  how  many  FISL  loans  have  been  mude.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  U\c 
KDSL  revolving  funds  axe  insufficient— ajid  my  survey  of  10%,of4he  Catholic 
colleges  Indicates  that  it  will  be  at  leas^  to  5  years  before  it  will  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  users  (the  Icnratid  low  middle  income  student),  more 
low  income  and  low-middle  income  stuaents  will  not  attend  these  private 
colleges,  '  .|  ^, 

^,  AVERAGE  STUDENT  HVTiQl  .  AT  CATHOUO  COIXEGES  AND  TJjaVERSITIES 
•  '  V  ^  *  " 

The  following  inforiymtion  requested,  by  the  IIgu§e  Subcommittee  on  Post 
secondary  Education  is  derUed  from  the  reports  made  by  the  College  Scholar 
ship  Service  for  1073-7-i  and  11)75-70.  One  hundred  colleges  and  universities,  or 
about  40%  of  the  total  number  of  Catholic,  colleges  \\:erc  tabulated  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  sueh  a  sample  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
e;cpres3 'accurately  and  reliably  the  average  student  budget  at  Catholic  colleges. 

 ✓   ,  H   '.  

^  '  '  ,  -  Total  budgot 

^  *        Resident      Commuler         Tuition    '      R  &  B  Other » 

,  ;  ,  _   «  .  , —  

1973.74     '  '  »     .    -  3,625       ,    3.096  1,834.     '  1,150  

9?|i;6 :  :::  :  :     4  029    '  3  <98      2,m      1.299-  , 

,  2-vcar  incrwse  ...Jl.l...  404  «2  250  149  ! 


i  The  CSS  tables  tor  1973-74  UiXtd  Other  CosUi.  tht  1975-76  tables  did  not.  Possibly  the  difference  tetwecn  the 
total  budget  i«\d  the  combined  sum  of  tuition  and  room  and  board  w$u!d  be  ind^att  of  these  costs 

-  -C.  DBFAUI/TS  ON  >'4TI0NAI.  BIRECT'STUDBJJT  LOANS  (NDSL) 

.  A  survey  of  2^  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  was  made,  j[lbotit'lO%  of  the 
total  number  oU  CathoU*  tolk-Kes.  'Xlic  sample  indicates  that  the  default  rate 

Is  abOub        /  .       ,  ,  ^      \.         V  ^  1 

Default,  asr  used  here,  is  a  technical  term.  Annuf^l  informaUon  on  jGscal 
operations  rdports  stibmitted  to  the  U.S.  Office  4)fJKdh^^  XBSL  by  col- 

leges Incltidesithe  following  categories: 

1,  Total  borrowers. 
*  2.  Fully  retired  loans.        ^        -  ' 

3.  Borrowers  on  seliedule. 
.  4\  Borrowers  not  dn  rep.ayment  status.  , 

5.  Various  periods  for  overdue  repayments  (121  days,  1  year,  etc.), 
'  0.  No  contact.  '  ♦  ,  « 

1  have  used  as  the  time  limit  to  Indicate  default  "at  least  one  year  overdue 
Anolhcr  time  indicator  in  these  OK  reports  is  **more  than  J21  days  overdue 
Since  there  is  a  certain  elasticity  in  defining  what  is  lucant  by  "overdue,  the 
longer  period  was  used,  It  seemi^  a  clearer  index  of  no/i-rdpayment. 

3,  AVJKRAGE  IXSTITUTION'-FUN'DED  STUDENT  AID  AT  CATilOLIO 

^  '      *  COLLEGES  AND'  UNIVERSITIES  . 

.  •  '        ,  *.  I 

A  survey  was  made  of  18  Catholic  colleges  and  univfirsjties,  based  on  their 
HEGIS  anancial  reports  for  the  years  1908-72.  Student  Aid  Revenue  from 
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federal,  state,  and  local  governmental  sources,  as  well  as  private  giving  and 
endoivinenfs,  was  compared  w^th  total  student  aid  e'xpenditures. 

Stiident  aid  expenditures  for  that  iyeac  period  annually  were  120%  to' 
\  greater  than  revenrfe.  For  example,  in  1070,  atudent  aid  e^^penditures 

wen  $19.8  million,  while  student  aid  revenue  was  $S.7  million. 

Oi  the  student  aid  revenue,  the  amount  deriving  from  federal  funds  was 
about  50^n  1908,  decreasing  to  40%  in  1972. 

J;i  summary,  for  every  j^tudent  aid  revenue  dollar,  the  Catliolitj  college  or  unl- 
versitj  mfist  provide  ^2.20  to  $2.40  out  of  current  funds.  Inueasing  tuitions  is 
the  only  available  means  to  mak&.  up:  that  dollar  gap  between  revenue  and 
expenditure.  ^  .  • 

Mr.  Blouin.  Our  next  witness  toJay  is  Mr.  Eonald  Iverson,  presi- 
dent of  the  JS'ational  Association  of  State  Scholarship  Programs, 
accomi)anied  by  Mr. /oe  Boyd  of  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship 
Coranilssion,  ilr.  Ken  Heeherv  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Agency  sin^  Mr.  E.  Voss  of  Mssdiiri. 

statement:  OF  eonald  xyerson,  president,  national  asso- 

CIATION  of  state  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  JOE  BOYD,  ILLINOIS  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMISSION;  KEN 
REEHER,  DIRECt6r,  PENNSYLYANIA  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE  AGENCY;  AND  E.  VOSS^  PRESIDENT-ELECT,.  NASSP 

Mr.  Biouix*  Mr.  Iverson,  you  may  i)roceed  any  vray  yon  wish.  If 
you  would  like  your  statement  nia^  be  insserted  in  the  record  at  your 
discretion  and  you  can  ijroceed  with  general  coixunents  or  read  part 
or  all  of  itj  as  you  w*ish.  - 

Mr.  IvEKSON.  This  is  a  short  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  so* I  will 
go  thtoAigh  it.        _    .    ^  X        -  •  . 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membei^s  of  the  subcommittee,     am  Eonald 
TCSrson,  pi-esideiit  of  the  Xatlonal  Association  of  State'  Scholarship 
T^rogi-ams  and  executive  director  of  the  Vermont  Student  Assistance 
Gorporatipn.  '  " 

On  behalf  of  our  entire  membership,  I  want  lo  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  this  invitation  to  a^^pear  before  your  subcommittee  today 
to  discus  House  bill  3471  as  it  relates  to  grants  to  States  for  State 
student  incentives. 

OuiJ  most  recent  appearance  before  this  subcommittee  was  almost 
a  year  ago,  at  which  time  there  were  27  States  funding  and  operating 
student.^ant  and/or  scholarship  programs. 

The  initial  funding  of  SSIG  created  a  'positive  reactiq^ti  of  con- 
siderable proportion  among  the  Slates".  I  am  happy  to  report  that  4l 
States  and  territories  are  currently  administering  State  schglarship 
ptogi-ams  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  ha's  informed  me  thajt  51 
btates  and  territories  are  submitting  their  requests  to  participate  in 
the  pro-am  during  the  1975-76  ^Colleffe  year. 

Certainly  this  response  never  would  have  occurred  without  the 
inducement  and  incenti\'es  oiEered  by  Congress  through  the  leader- 
ship of  this  Subcommittee.  " 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  Federal  Government's  recognition 
that  States  oflFer  viable,  complimentary  or,  in  some  cases,  alternative 
mechanism  to  avoid  cumbersome  delivery  of  student  aid  resources. 

Ih^addition  to  the  delivery  of  dollars,  the  States  are  equally  com- 
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mitted  to  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  other  financial 
aid  Tesources  available  to  the  student.   .  ^ 

With  the  advent  of  new  Federal  student  assistance  pro-ams  and 
ap^iroaches,  State  programs  are  no  longer  proyidmg^  the  basic  plat- 
form upon  w|lic^  all  other  assistance  is  buitt;  instead,  Programs 
arc  supplemwital  to  the  direct  Federal  effort.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  several  States  continue  to  provide  the  greatest  .portion 
of  student  aid  dollars  received  by  their  residents.  ^  ^  ;i 

^  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  we  are  sensitive  to  the  acute  need 
for  coordination  to  avoid  duplication  and  overfunding  of  indnndual 
students.  We  feel  some  stewardship  is  necessary  and  stand  ready  to 
act  in  this  capacity.  ,  - 

State  and  Federal  student  aid  must  exist  to  complement  and  not 
overlap  or  replace  each  other.  In  this  same  context^  the  national 
association  is  pleased  to  support  the  significant  role  being/played  by 
the  national  task  force  on  student  aid  problems,  also  known  as  the 
Keppel  task  force.  -      ;       v   ji  ^i.  -u 

We  are  optimistic  that  improvements  will  be  realized  through  the 
task  force's  efforts.  Most  States  stand  ready  and  willing  to  live  m  a 
new  world  witJi  a  common  sttident  data  form,  a  new  delivery  system, 
improved  coordination,  standa^nethodology  and  terminoldgy,  and 
a  lon«^-tenn  goal  to  make  the  calculations  of  a  family  or  applicants 
financial  strength  at  a  near  common  level.  > 

Obviously,  our  enthusiasm  and  success  will  depend  to  a  large 
decree  upon  the  willingness  of  other  parties— the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  postsecondary  institutions— to  equally  dedare  their  in- 
tentions ana  adopt  the  recommendation^  of  the  Task  Force*^ 

It  is  especiallv  important  to  incorporate  the^Q  findings  into-  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Act,.of  1975.  We  stand  ready  to  make  signifi- 
cant changes  in  our  operations  and  procedures  to  accomplish  the 
common  good,  and  we  trust  all  others  m  the  process  will  display  the 
same  willingness.  ^  ,  ,    ;     A       i.'  -u 

The  $18  million  of  SSIG  funds  provided  durmg  the  first  year  have 
been  matched  ty  participating  State  tax  dollars,  therebv  providing 
grants  to  approximately  76,000  students  for  the  current  school  year.  ^ 

These  f imds  not  only  assisted  students  from  low-income  famihes,  , 
but  also  helped  many  middle-income  Americans  bridge  the  gap 
between  family  effoit  and  educational  costs.  . 

The  first  analybis  of  the  programs'  operation  revealed  that  53  per- 
cent of  the  funds  were  used  for  attendance  at  public  colleges  ai^d 
^  47  percent  at  private  college^i  We  applaud  the  full  $200  million 
funding  level  stipulated  in  theWll.  Ttie  success  of  the  current  SSIG 
program  will  be  increased  ttufold,  providing  direct  help  to  more 
than  three-ojuarters*  of  d  million  students,  ^  ^ 

Let  us  turn  toward  the  more  specific  items  of  House  Bill  84il  m 
light  of  our  association's  long  experience  with  student  aid  in  general 
and- our  brief  ,  experience  with  the  SSIG  program. 

First,  the  association  welcomes  the  flexibility  open  to  each  State  in 
the  selection  of  uses  for  SSIG  iunds.  However,  we  believe  that  these 
,   inndi,  must  be  directed  toward  students  who  demonstrate  fimmcial 
.  need.  An  even  greater  portion  of  ja  student's  financial  need  will  have 

to  be  met  through  loans,  if  ^nt  and  scholarship  dollars  are  diluted  . 
'   as  a  result  of  no  need  criteria.  > 
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Oup  programs  of  grant  aid  are  need  ba»^c\l  aiul  ^^e  feel  that  divert* 
ing  a  portion  of  thcs^  fimds  away  from  i>tuvleiits  to  institutions 
would  not  represent  a  form'^of  State  student  incentive  grants. 

Second,  State  legislatures  ai*6  conbidaing,  or  have  l*ecently  pasbcd, 
legislation  enabling  their  Stales  to  particlpute  in  the  SSIG  program. 
To  move  to  any  new  allocation  bj^tcm,  other  than  the  one  wo  now 
have,  would  bo  ill-timed  a§  numerous  State  prograni.s  are  in  the 
infancy  of  their  .oj)erational  year. 

Both  the  legislative  and  e:;ecutl\e  branches  in  States  are  scrutini- 
zing the  benelits  tliis  prograiu  is  bringing  to  their  residents  in  a  time 
of  economic  ctisis  and  scarce  State  re\'enues. 

If  the  program  is  dramiticallj  altered  so  soon,  without  the  benefit 
of  additional  experience,  the  cur  lent  enthusiasm  of  the  States  may 
very  well  cool  and  lead  to  declining  commit inents. 

During  the  curi'ent  year,  hoVL  existing  and  beginning  State  grant 
programs  matched  Federal  SSIG  funds  with  new  State  money.  In 
anticipation  of  full  Federal  funding,  the  State^  rcoponded.  positively, 
and  as  a  result  are  cuiTently  capable  of  luateliing  an  additional  $*21o 
millign  if  such  Fedeml  funds  were  a\ailable  iuTUcal.year  1975, 

The  proposed  allotment  concept  would  den^,  oi  Mibstanially  reduce 
future  Federal  funds  to  many  of  these  Statet?.  Therefore,  we  recom- 
mend tlie  existing  allotment  metl'iod  bg  retrained  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  not^d  the  bill  dek^e^Jioiu  the  law  the  provision 
that  the  State  agency  appljipg  for  fundi  lujdei  this  program  is  also 
tho  administering  agency.  To  a^oid  couXxfeiou,  recommend  that 
the  single  State  scholai-ship  agej^e^>  eontiixuc  to  apply  for  and  admin- 
ister.fmids  wnlch  would  be  awarded  under  thio  piogram,  as  presently 
defined  in  section  425C(b)  (1)  of  the  existing  ]a\Y, 

In  summarj\  we  believe  that  effective  coiiipliiuentary  programs  of 
State,  Federal,  and  institutioiljil  student  ao^istance  can  only  be 
achieved  w^iwi.a  comprehensive  and  effective  goordinatlou  effort. 

The  States  Imve  givxn  ever:}  iridieatiou  of  willin^ac^s  to  cooperate, 
and  believe  tlm  coordination  will  plaj  a  ke;v  role  iu  any.  effective 
student  assistaii^o  program.  ! 

Under  the  existing  law,  States  havejre^ponded  ingre  positively  than 
w\is  originally  anticipated  bj^  manj  ;  therefore,  it  would  appear  to 
be  more  advantageous  to  retain  the*  same  bacie  characteristics  of  the 
SSIG  program  wJiicli  have  proven  suece^^afal  hi  the  short  9  montlis 
it  has  been  operational. 

My  colleagues  and  I. will  be  htippy  to  respond  to  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Mr.  BiX)CJiN.  I  don't  think  I  have  any  questions  at  the  moment  Mr. 
Eshleman?  *^ 

Mr.  l^SHLKM^vN.  Mr.  Ivei-son,  you  mention  in  your  statement,  per- 
taining to  matching  funds,  that  the  States  hitve  $D0  million  and 
stand  ready  to  match  an  adultional  $250  million.  You  mean  the  State 
legislatures  have  already  appropriated  that  much  excei^s  of  Fedcial 
funds?  .  ^  * 

Mr%  IvERSON.  Yes.  The  matching  year  program. 

Mr.  Esm.EMAX.  WJry  would  they  do  that?  '     '  / 

Mr.  IvEiisox.  I  tliiok  out  of  enthusiasm,  (1)  ^r  the  program,  the 
new  States  coming  in  anticipation  of  the  new  $50  million  funding 
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left  and,  (2)  existing  States  such  as  Pennsylvania,  already  did  have 
.    excess  capability  for  matcliingsfmn  their  base  y^^ 
""^^^^U.E^^        I  am  not  talking  about  capabibty  but  you  usually 

ddn^fe^appropriate  more  than  you  need.    '     .  ,  ^         ,  ..... 
i  usSko  be  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  and  we  d^dnt 

do  it.  Wliat^^am  saying  is,  and  I  doa't-mean  to  be  sarcastic,  the 

*  States  had  mdre^  monejn^han  we  have  down  here.  ^ 

Mr.  Ivmso^^  Thev  appropriate  many  times  then  the  btate  lepsia- 
tiou  is  fiiialized  and  ako  they  may  be  closer  to  jx^alistic  need,  lor 
example,  inflation,  the  lack  of  summer  employment,  college  costs 
ffoinff  up  S200.or  $300  and  applications  for  grants  increasing  3o  or  40 
percent  in  spme  States,  the  deynand  for  student  assistance  is  at  an  all- 

^"Slr  EsHiiEMAX.  mat  is  the  average  lian  6f  a  4-y^ar  gi-aduate  and 
of  a  graduate  student?  Do  .you  liave  a  close  appi-oxiraatiou  of  what 
is  the  average  loan  ?  \        ^  .     ^  ,  -  i       xt  ^-  i 

Mr  IvERsoN.  I  don^  have  one  foV  the  Nation.  I  thinlc  the  iNational 
Council  on  Higher  Education  perhaps  might  have  a  line  on  it.  In  my 
own  State  the  average  loan  is  apro^imately  $1,000  a  year,  inat  is 
wh^jt  we  guarantee  on.  \ 

i3r.  Bovd  jnay  have  an  idea  on  tliAt,  ^ 

Mr,  EsnraM^K.  ^at  is.the  averajE^e  in  Pennsylvama? 
Reeher.  I  believe  ours  is  about  Sl,140  per  year.  ^ 

Mr.  EsnLEMAK.  You  carry  that  through  graduation,  in  other 
words,  if  it  was  a  total  of  6  years,  it  ^vould  be  six  times  thatr^ 
.Mr.  Eeeher.1  clout  think  so  because  the  average  Joan  per  year 
has  been  going  up  rather  substantially  each  pf  the  last  3,  or  4  yeai^.  ^ 

The  borrowing  occurs  more  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  than  iv 
does  in  the  fii^st  and  second.  I?ut  the  National  Council  does  testify 
here  tomorrow  and  I  aju  ^^ure  tliey  would  have  the  facts  that  underlie 

^^^Mr.  EsijLEsrAX.  I  have  a  third  question  which  I  would  like  to 

'  direct  to  Ken  Beeher.  «        ,       i     ^.     a  • 

You  have  been  heading  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assis- 
tance Agency  ior  10  yea  i^?  '  '  , 

Mr.  KEEiiEn.  Tes.  •  .       . .   .  ^. 

Mr.  EsmEMAN.  -.Vll  ripht.  In  that  10-year  time,  this  is  a  two- 
baiTeled  question,  what  Federal  audit  Jiad  been  made  of  your  State 
agency?  Has  anv  Federal  audit,  and^I  don't  mean  sending  papers 
down  here  and  'liaviiig  them  review^  at  a  desk,  has  the  Federal 
Government  made  anv  audit  of  your  Sate  agency  in  the  last  10 /^'at?? 

Mr.  REEHEn,  Yes,  \^e  have  been  subjected  to  HEW  audit  and  GAO 
audit  and  2  years  ago,  following  t]ie  last  audit,  we  filed  into  our 
public  certified  ac^ounting-fum,  we  puilt  in  auditing  procedures  that 
were  established  by  HEW.  So  thaj;  they  could  t^ake  that  audit  and 

*  reduce  the  amount  of  time  they  were  in  our  shop.  We  have  had  pro- 
Vram  reviews  and  the  regular  fiscal  auditing. 

Mr,  EsHLEMAX.  How  often  are  the  audits  made  by  HEW? 

Mr.  Eeeiier,  I  believe  our  last  one  at  lEEW  was  3  years  ago.  Since 
then  we  have  built  it  into  our  main  accounting  firm  audit  which  is 
every  year,  and  we  submitted  a  repoit  to  HEW. 
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T  Mn  Esm;*EMzVN»  liCt's  jum  to  the  institutions,  ilow  often  does 
HEW  go  to  tlie  campj^  and  audit  an  institution,  in  terras  of  their 
•FederaWpllars? 

Mr.  EEEfiER.lI,don*t  Imow  that,  l^fe  are  not,  as  a  State  agency,  wa 
are  not  involved  in  the  same  programs  as  the  colleges. .  ' 

In  other  words,  thoy  have  uie  colloge-based  programs.  So  I  don't 
know  ho3v  often  they  are  in  there.  I  tlunk  that  our  auditor  general 
^    is  in  there  about  every  S.ox  4  years .an(l  looks  at  the  adiuinistiation 
»     of  the  college  based  pix)gTams. 

Mr.  EsHLEacAN.  That  is  all  of  the  questions  I  have  at  this  time, 
but  maybe  Mr.  Boyd  can  answer  the  questlouin  regard  to  the  average 
scholarships  nationwide,  public  versus  private?  Doe^  there  aceiu  to 
be  a  difference? 

Mr.  BoTD.  State  investment  iii  these  awards  as  now  exists? 

Mr.  EsHLEMAK.  State  investments  as  well  as  EederaL 

Mr.  Bo"^.  Well,  83  percent  of  the  State  dbllai*s  ai^  limited  to 
tuition  and  fees;  I  would  assume  that  .tlie  average  tuition  and  foes 
at  public  institutions Js  probably  near  ^00  for  the  nation.  I  would 
have  to  estunate  that  as  a  maximum  award  because  we  ai'e  pQ^nuttlng 
m  most  cases  public;  at  private  I  know  the  average  award  ib  ap- 
proximately $1,235. 

In  ma^y  States  the  setting  of  the  maximum  to  permit  ^loice  would 
be  a  Jittlc  below  or  abpve  it  I  would  point  out  to  you  hei'e,  tliat  every 
dollar  ypu  put  ia  SSIG  permits,  by  Fedex-al  policy,  not  only  giving 
flexibihty  to  tlie  State,  but  Jetting  students  implement  one  of  the 
fimdamental  choices,  as  I  see  it,  of  taxpayer  aid,  wliicli  is  not  just 
the  lorn  asfset  of  the  ba^ic  grant,  but  permittii;g  clioice  to  it  tluuugli 
SSIG  dollars.  ;  ' 

You  want  a  tighter 'schedule  for  bfisic  gi'ants  and  make  it  predom- 
inantly ac(^ss  money,  bt^t  yoinr  moneys  }ou  are  permitting  the  States 
to  administer  on  a  ju^tcMng  htxhlb  v\  ill  be  on  relative  need  and  pennit 
a  substantial  amount  of  ci^fjc^^  to  be  made,  reasonable  choice  by 
^   students  in  those  States.  "  ^  » 

Ton  will  be  able  then  to  control,  over  a  timej  by  die  level  of  fimd- 
ing  and  the  maximums  you  put  on  both  basic  gi'ants  and  SSIG 
grants,  how  you  wish  these  things  to  work  in  consert. 

To^  me  it  is  a  fundamental  purpose  you  should  have  in  mind  as 
you  fund  both  of  the  progi'ams  becav^^e  the  States  believe  strongly, 
my  State  and  many  others,  insofar  as  the  purpobc  of  Uie  taxpayeir 
dollars,  reasonable  choice  is  almost  ab  important  a  public  choice  ^s 
acce5^  and  I  thinlc  you  must  sense  it  as  you  fund  or  don't  fund  SSIG 
as  a  public  policy  what  would  happen.     |  . 

Mr*  EsiiLE^tAN*  Apparently  because  of  |size  differences  there  are 
adjustment  considerations  for  selection  of  these  sdiolai-shlps.  You 
•take  into  account  the  cost  of  tuition? 

Mr*  Boyd,  Absolutely.  Most  of  us  offer  relative  needs,  realistic 
budget,  including  tuition,  room,.and-board  dosts  and  institutional  fce3 
and  we  coihpare  family  sti'engtli  against  (hat  budget.  Therefore,  it 
does  increase  tlie  lejel  of  income  families  have  wh^n  they  iuce  the 
higher  cost  schools. 

Mr.  EsnLEjtATiT.  That  is  tlie  next  question.  With  regard  to  room 
andlboard,  do  j^ou  consider  it  as  a  cost  of  education? 
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-  '     Mr.  Boyd.  Absolutely.  We  try  to  buOd  a  reasonable  standard 

bud<^et,  most  of  us  for  room  and  board  as  we  consider  the  costs  that 
student  bears  :and  it  is  pait  of  the  formula  in  dQtermjmng  how  that 

family^has  need.  .  ,    *      -,  ^,  ^  .1  i 

Mr  Iteksox-  In  the  same  context  it  as  central  that  the  subcommittee 
realize  in  many,  mstitutions  tuition  and  fees  only  represent  20  percent 
of  the  student's  budget.  Even  tliose  cost5  may  be  covered,  without 
ad(}itional  money,  we  have  this  situation,  of  his  total  budget. 

T^v.  EsHLEMAN.  You  mean  at  a  public  institution,  yes,  at  a  public 
.  institution  20  percent  may  be  tuition  and  f ees.  The  rest  is  the  money 
he  ?ieeds  to  attend  school.  You  mean  20  Dercent? 

Mr.  IvBRSON.  That  permits  tuition  equalization  to  exist  in  most 
State  prQgrams  where  your  choice  of  school  will  deterinin'e  the 
amount  of  State  investment  put  ikin  terms  of  the  3ize^of  flie  award. 
T^hich  we  believe  is  necessary,  by  State  policy  if  the  student  wil}  Imve 
<v  a  choice.  ,  ^  ,  ,  i  • 

Now,  wo  try  to  balance  that  m  terms  of  how  much  adoitional  is 
needed  to  still  permit  reasonable  choice  to  take  place.        .  .  , 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  basic,  grants  would  never  be  limited  to 
tuition  only.  I  t)xink  basic  grants  must  always  be  ^^pplied  to  any 
legitimate  cost  the  student  faces  because  j^on  will  be  in  conflict  ^ith 
^    baVically  what  States  try  to  accomplish  in  limiting  their  awards  to 

tuition  only;  .  ^  •        A      1    no     •  r 

Mr.  Keeher.  I  think  it  is  important  you  realize  that  the  S3  percent 
we  are  tiiUdng  about  bebg  limited  to  tuition, and  fees,  that  we  mean 
by  that  that  the  award  does  not  exceed  tuition  ^ind  fees,  b\it  iii  fact 
the  room  and  board  iS/Coniputcd  in  whether  or;iiot  the  student  qLuan- 
fied  on  w  needs  basi;^.  /  ' 

Mr.  EsraBsiAX.  Psec.  *  /  .  •  1. 

Mr.  Bbeher.  We  include  all  of  the  costs  ;n  determining  need  but 
.  in  rationing  out  the  money  thji  State  awar^  does  not  include  tuition 
and  fces  in  the  83  percent.,^  ^  ' 

Mr.  IvEusoN.  I  think  what  you  ate  saymg  is  the  maximum  ^unt 
from  a  State  scholarship  agency  would  not  bo  greater  than  the  tuition 

-  ,  and  fees.  /  . 

Mr.  EsHLBMAN.  Ilegardless  of  whether  it  is  public  or  private  insti- 

'tution.  /       ^  '     ,  I.     11  J. 

^     Mr.  IvERSON.  The  BEOG's  programs  could  possibly  pay  for  all  of 
^  this  tuition  and  fees  and  we  go  on  top  of  tliat. 
.    r  .]^fn,E8mEaiAN%  Do  you  see  the  need  for  development  of  a  scholar- 
ship grant  or  loan  proj^um  that  spwilis  to  room  and  board  costs  for 
education,  to  ttie  nonluition  and,nonfee  costs? 

Mr.  Reeker.  I  would  like  to  suggest  the.partnership  of  the  State 
and  Federal  moneys  would  do  that.  We  have  been  looking  to  the 
basic  opportunity  grant  as  the  basis  on  which  other  aid  .,would  be 
built  JBuilding  thereon  by  the  State  agency,  with  a  combination  of 
State  funds  and  SSIG,  supplemented  by  possibly  SEOG  at  the 
private  institution. and  then  loans  and  work,  so  it  becomes  a  package. 

Mr.  EsnrxMAN.  All  right,  in  that  kind  of  situation  you  would  be-, 
gin  to  exceed  the  tuition  costs  on  grants?  * 
Mn  Rebxier.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don*t  think— well,  I  should  say  if 
you  have  full  funding  of  yotir  programs  when  >ou  bring  all  of  these 
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in  concert,  thjit  tC  Sta^e  gaii  limit  its  award  to  tuition  and  fees  and 
^the  student  could  in  fact-Tiave  full  co&ts  co\cred  by  the  partnership 
of  tlie  Federal,  State,  ancl  institutional  funds. 

Mr.  Toss.  I  would  add  this  thought.  I  think  one  of  the  concerns 
I  feel  is  the  hea\y  loan  ^urdea  tliat  students  nilght  be  called  on  to 
bear  in  thp  1  or  G  years  or  7  or  8  that  they  are  atr  school.  The  critical 
point  is  full  funding,  if  not  only  the  current  oaiupuo  ba&ed  programs, 
but,  I  think  BEOG  and  :SSIG. 

'\Mien  3^ou  put  these  together  as  a  package  and'glven  the  institu- 
tions the  capability  of  some  flexlbilitv  in  managing  their  programs, 
that  you  liave  hannony  there  that  will  benefit  tlie  students. 

If  there  is  any  serious  thought  about  dismantling  XD3L,  which  is 
a  campus  based  program,  it  seems  to  me  it  should  bo  done  with  a 
pre\ious  amiounceuient,  and  it  should  be  done  o\iir  a  previously  aii- 
nounced  period  of  time,  rather  than  an  abrupt  termination,  to  not 
then,  as  a  result,  overload  the  other  camr^ us  based  programs  as  well 
as  BEOG  and  SSIG. 

^Ir.  Esin^KMAX.  What  do  you  see  as  the  end  result  of  the  olim- 
ination  of  that  program? 

Mr.  Yoss.  I  think  at  the  moment,  it  would  cause  some  real  coa- 
steniation  on  the  campus  because  it  i&  the  pne  loan  program  that 
they  have  a  handle  on. 

You  help  the  i?tudcnts  who  are  unable  to  get  the  State  guaranteed 
or  Federal  insured  student  loan  from  a  lender,  and  there  does  have 
to  be  some  reluctance  in  some  States,  in  &omc  areas,  for  purticipa- 
>  tion.       .  .    ^  .  ' 

IVfr.  EsHLEM.vx.  You  are  referring,  though,  to  all  sectoi;s  of  our 
education,  not  just  .public  pr  private? 

Mr.  Voss.  I  would  say  across  the  board.  b 

Mn  EsiiLK^rAX.  [presiding].  ^Ir,  Simon. 

Mr,  SriroN.  Fii^st  of  all,  let  mo  just  say  one  quick  word  about  Br. 
Bo^^d's  work.  It  has  been  outstanding  in  Illinois  and  if  the  rest  of 
you  servo  j  our  Stt\tcs  as  effectively  a.^  he  doe&  the  people  in  the  State 
^of  Illinois,  then  your  States  are  being  well  served. 

I  was  intwsted  in  a  phrase  jou  useij  hei-C;  "tlie  o\erfunding  of 
individual , students.''  *  .  \* 

Mr,  Ivei'son,  I  am  interested  in  what  you  mean  by  that  and  how 
many  .students  may  be  involved  in  that? 

Mr.  IvEUSON.  Historically,  State  prograiAis  were  the  initial  source  of 
funding.  IVe  would  bo  in  the  base  of  tlie  pyramid.  Xow^  with  the 
advent  of  .the  BEOG  program,  ai>  \ye  ai-o  entering  our  awarding 
,  phase  in  the  next  few  weeks,  uc  are  almost  woiking  with  blinders  on 
because  theie  is  no  coordination,  with  tjie  BEOG  program,  as  far  as 
enabling  us  to  detenuine  how  jnuch  money  that  student  will  receive 
in  BEOG  so  we. can  package  it  on  top  of  this  then  the  institutions 
would  begin  to  package.  * 
\       That  is  wJiy  we  refer  to  the  coordination  aspect. 
^     In  my  State  I. am  particularly  feeling  it,  and  I  know^,  Joe.  you^are 
feeling  it  in  Illinois.    .   I  '  *  , 

!Mr.  Smox,  What  might  a  student  receive  under  this  kind  of 
duplication?      ^  ^    .  ^ 
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xTWr  -Rnrn  He  -iftccs,  bascd  upon  the  ceiling  anixoimced  as  de- 
tei^inSV  BBOG  ho  P^^^^^^  of  maximum  there  l^nsyot^n- 
fS^mSum  State  a^vari  imless.there is  someone  cooi^inating_alI 

tf&fScnvity,  educational  benefits,  the  possibility  of  other  institn- 

^I'^Wnk'^vhat  ^vc  arctrying  to  tell.you  is  that  wo  aTo  just  a^  anx- 
ious to  help  the  needy  student,  but  simultaneously  I  think  as  a  wo- 
eSo^of  ?he  tax  dokrs  ^vo  ^vant  students  havirig.  more  dol- 
lars-  than  they  need  to  attend  the  college  of  their  choice.  ^ 

&)mcbody  is  goiiig  to  have  to  play  a  role  in  that  regard  and  I 
thwS  States\re%est  prepared  to  play  tliat  role  at  tlie  momenj^ 
in  terms  of  the^stnictiires  we  have.  .  * 

iSove  are  brihgiug  testimony  today  that  never  m  the  fqture. 
like  itmay  bo  -necessatT-tomorrpw  or  the  next  year,  tp^  really  make 
it  very  clear  that  Js  our  role  and  we  do  Tvant  to  play  it. 

It  may  mean  we  will  become  more  involved  and  I  tlmik  many-of  us 
as  being  delivery  systems  for  the  tax  dpllars  that  arte  eithex-  deter- 
raina  by  entitlement  schedule  such  as  basic  gi-ants  or  through  out 

^  r^iS^Sis  is  a  viable  . issue  of  tho  iut^ure^as  to  what  other  ways^ 
othef  than  what  we  have  been  delivering,  basic  oppoiiunities  are 
oiit  there.  I  say  that  many,  many  State  agehci^  fJ^"^S„i° 
deliver  to  the  students  all  taxpayer  dollars,  be  tliey  Federal  or  Stat<>, 
whicK.aro  objectively  determined  by  formula. 

I- think  we  are  subject  to  audit  like  anybody  else  is  and  we  deliver 
according  to  what  you  want.  We  will  maximize  the  utilization  of 
basic  grants  as  a  vital  source  of- aid  in  tins  cmintry.  That  is  another 
way  tS  help  the  stewardship  problem  of  overawarding  because  we 
will  have  in  our  shop  realistically  determined  l»ttdgets  and  knowledge- 
in  advance  of  what  he  is  receiving  iii  taxpayer  dollars  of  she  is  re- 

*^*mJ^Semoj,-.  I  know  the  idea  of  coordination  fs  obviously  a  very- 
desirable  one.  I  guess  what  I  am  really  interested  in  is,  if  wo  are  just 
handing  out  any  high  largesse  to  the  student.  IVliat  amoimts  are  we 

talking  about?  '  .  ^-     ;  .  „„„„ 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  think  it  is  a  rather  minor  propoiiion  in  the  last  year 
or  two,  but  it  has  a  chance  to  become  quite  major  because  the  total 
jrrowth  of  the  funds  available  in  Federal  student-aid  dollars  and 
really  in  the  growth  of  State  progi-ams,  we  are  adding  substantially 
millions,  both  parties.  State  and  Federal  govermnents,  and  I  think 
tlie  potential  of  this  problem  is  growing  each  year.  .  . 

I  think  it  should  be  carefully  monitored.  Somebody  is  going  to 
have  to  monitor  this.  I  think  n?aoy  States  .have  an, ideal  ability  to 
mortitor  it  for  you.  . 

Mr.  SoioN.  Let  nic  put  it  specifically.  John  Jones  is  an  individual 
student.  liVliat  is  the  possible  maximlira  that  John  Jones  can  receive 
under  this  kind  of  duplication?  '  -         -r  ,    -r    <^  ^^ 

•  Mr.  IvERSoN.  In  my  own  St^te,  for  example,  the  John  Jones  could 
come  from  a  family  where  the  father  is  deceased.  He  could  receive 
tlie  maximum  BEOG  award.  He  could  possibly  receive  a  maximum 
State  award.  He  could  receive  upwards  of  two  or  three  thousandm 
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^    YA.  and  Social  Security  benefits,  if  his  father  were  a  <deceased,  vct- 
peran,.  •  '     , . 

Mr.  SrapK,  TTpu  are  talking  ^boiit  a  possible  $4^000  total?  . 

Mr.  l\TaisbN«,He  is  eligible  ibr  this  inaybe  to  attend  an  institution 
or  rather  closer  to  $5,000'6r$6;000.  ^     .  s 

TJiefe  inay  be  costs  in^  tuition,  $300  or  $400.  He  would  certainly 
I      have  funds  ior  his  xoom  and  board  charges, 

^  Li  Vermont's  case,  when  we  entered  into  an  analyzing  these  parr 
ticular  resources,  we  were  ignoring  over  $1  million  for  6,000  studentis 
in  this  one  area.  So  it  is;  cbnsiderdble.  It  has  enabled  us  to  fully 
package  in  pipbably  one  of  the  lii^est  public  tiiitionrcharging  States 
in  the  coimtry,  to  irally  package  coox)eratiaa  wHh  the  colleges,  and  on 
coordinating  these  funds,  We  are  a  very  small  populafipn,  witlji  a 
loan  r^qiiirment  at  one  institufig^  .  ? 

Mr.  SiMok.  But  if  the  $1  miliiohjs  there  in:V'enn(Jnt,  nationally 
you  ai^e  talking  aboiit  a  pretty  substantial  amount  of  money*  You 
are  talking  about  the  T^iggest  -financial  aid  progr^iin  in  the  United 
Stated  between  Social  Secui^ty  and  VA  bjenefitsl 

^  Mr.  Voss,  1  think  this  committee  does  riot  want  to  Jeave  the  im«^ 
pression  with  you  people  there  are  a  lot  of  people  around  the  pouh- 
fry  with,  two  tirnes  as  mqch  money  from  aid' programs  as  they.ne^d*^. 

.Currehfly,  it  is  pretty  much  the  responsibility  of  the  eaanjpus  -An-, 
nancial-aid  ofticer.to  be  the  watchdog  on  all  of  tlxese  sources  of  aid. 

Chronologically^  an  institution  may  make  a  package  of  campus- 
based^  program  awards  to  ajsf udent  in  January  and  meet  his  full 
iie^ds.  The  student  maj^  oome  jya  then  in  May  with  a  BBOG  entitle- 
merit  arid  the  campus-aid  officer  is  then  responsible  for  jepackaring 
and  rcducirig  that  administered  by  the  institution.  M  ajater  dat^ 
possibly,  he  domes  in  with  arrant  or  scholarship  and  again  it  be^ 
conies  the  responsibility  of  the  aid  officer  to  coordinate  and  again 
reduce  the  campus  administered  prpgrams. 

It  becomes  a  real  problerii  for  them,  under  the  current  system  with 
^    the  kind  of  .fragmented,  if  you  will,  fimding  levels  j^d  announce- 
ment dates,  to  be  the,  watchdog  on  financial  aid  resources. 

The  Federal  programs,  State  programs  will  say  very  explicitly  that 
a  student  cannot  receive  more  financial,  aid  from  all  sources  than  ho  . 
^  or  she  nc,eSs.  But  it  is  still  the  responsibility  currently  of  ih^  aid 
^officer  ivim  his  expertise  or  Tack  df  it  to  coordinate  thfee* 

^fr.  Ststo-H.  If  I  may  direct  a  <iuesfcion  to  you  thc^n?  '  \ ' 
^  miat  I  ain  trying  to  determine  is  if  you  are  seeking  Social  Secur- 
ity itiforination/YA  information,  all  ofthcsCcOther  things?  Are  we 
tallcing  about  enpugh  pbtehtial  abuse  that  we  need  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram?     .       '  . 

On  the  basis  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  suggests,  it  may 
bo  a  needed  cxpendittgr^.  In.  your  opinion^  is  it?    •  _ 
,  Ifr.  Toss.  Tf  I  underhand  your  question,  you  arc  laying  or  askipg, 
arc  veterans*  benefits  and  Social' Security  ncceshaiy  as  a  resource  to 
^nance  education? 

Mr.  SnroN.li^elliWhat  you  want  is  full  financial  information?  You 
want  to  have  that  available?  *  ^   '      "  \ 

Mr.  Yobs.  Eight.  / 
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Mr.  &MOX.  And  .you  feel  that  tliee(«^  of  l)rovidiag.%tlnfonnft-  ^ 

Mr  iStfwe  havethat  infomatipn  now.  What  has-^gpened, 
thfJedSptogramS «re  befaig  funded.  THs ^^^^^ 
St  conS  L  funds  which,  c^uld  possibly  overfxS.d  the  ^dente. 

JiS  teke  the  BEOG  program,  the  State  scholar^ip  prognim,.,and 
th^  FedSul  S^?l  SecuW  aiid  VA  benefits,  that  wifl.m  manycases 
put.the  student  right  over  th6^top.>  ■ 

Mr.  SiMOK.  Ana  you  have  that  information  now* 

Mr  Iversok:  Y^.  We  utilize  that  and  we  iii  my  State  provide  that 
itifotrtiatiore  to  the  in^itutions  along  with  tax  mfomatm  an^ 
forth  up  to  the  pohit  they  have  the  data  to  utiUze  their  JoUars. 
I    ^Ir.  SiMOif.  But  you  diminish  your  award  on  tlie  basis  o*  thM:  m- 

-^X!  Bw^Not  on  what  tlie  colleges  do,  but  the  other  Federal, 

*^M?*B£tmf.  Are  you  suggesting  that  it  is-possMe  for  a  student 
to  collect  more  than  what  his  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  educa- 
tional costs  are  and  that  is  happening  today?      ^  . 

Mr.  BoTD.  It  will  tendjto  happen  for  the  next  yeax,  because  to 
attempt  to  workK>ut  as  equitably  as  you  could,  how  you  are  gomg  to 
treat  the  veteran  with  a  basic  gran(>-and  there  is  where  the  main 
prcblent will  happen  withlthe  funding^^yf?- ...    .  -  x„ 
Ur.  Bloxhn.  my  would  a  Federal  Aid^«^istrator  Tv^t  to 
K)verfimd  a  student  to  allow  one  individual  student  to  receive  more^ 
than  his  costs' when  there  is  not  a  college,  to  - ray  knowledge,  any- 
where, that  is  overcrowded.     .       .  ■  .   ,         , ,  „  ...  , 
Mr  Boxd.  You  have  basic  entitlement  both  m  term?  of  basic  and 
veberansgrants.  Once yo'u qualify  for  thcf  foimula,,th(5  monev  is  there. 
So,  it  is  an  entitlement  to  him,  npt  necessarily  one  is  need  based  ana 
the  other  one  is  not.                ,   .  ,   ,      ^.^i  ix 
This  is  by  .Federal  statute  what  he.is  tndy  entitled  to  receive. 
Mr.  Bloxhn.  But  the  need  funds  are  floating  figures,  are  they  not? 
Afieivt,  they  based^on  moneys  availablb  and  the  need  he  has  in 
•compfrris6n„t»  costs?             ,    •  i    ,         ^.  , . 
Stiv             Not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  entitleraent. 
The  BEOa.progrt«n  is,  but  your  social  security  and  VA  and  tjl 
T)ill  bendfits  &rc„  direct  .entitlement.  .  ..  ; 
.  >Ir.  Btauixt  Y^s^r  I  would  like  to  see  statistics  on  it,  and  in  what 
Bart  of  the  couhhT»,-thos^s  problems  exist  arid  how  Ipronounced  it  is. 
-7-  Mr.  EsuLwiAN.  I  thoughjj  one  of  you  testified  fliat  the  studont^id 
^fficer^nthp  campHSrhastfiB  right  to  rea^jugt  the  needs  grants  <  my 
wouldn't  this  re#^?^ent  iappen?^^^^^^^                   ^^^^^  ^ 
Mr.  IvERS( 


■  student 

Mr.  E$nTii5siA?r<^"-  _    ,  , 
have^the  right,  iCfWdu^at?      ,  .       .    \       -     j  i. 

Iyehson.  He-  Jiaa  the  nght  to  rea(Jjust  the  fimds  provided  to 
his  institiitioivto-iJi^ribuic  it  at  the  institution's  ^iscr^tion,  but  no 
'  right  and.no  way,  u^ider  existing  law,  on  ^hat  lias  to  bo  done  with 
social  security,  for  example,  educational  benefits.  ^ 
•  Mr.  BLOxn^r*  He  hrts  a  right  to  take^  it^into  considemtion? 


^    ^  394  // 

•V^'  \         .         y  i 

j\fi\  IvERSQNr^  Absolutely.  As  a  r<^om-cc. 
Mr.  EsHLEALVX.  Couldn't  lie  lower  one  of  the  State  grants? 
Mr.  Reeher.  I  think  tlie  way  wc  got  Avliere.  w  e  are  no\\,  \ye  are 
looking  at. the  present  situation  at  the  &nmc  tuue      aie  looking  at  ^ 
tlie  possibility  thai  might  occur  next  tear.  ^  . 

For  example,  when  a  veteran  hatsi  full  \eU'niu*o  bencfitSj  which 
take^  car^  of  mainteiiaiice,  room  and  boaiJ*  aiul  .^o  forth,  ami  he 
might aLo  come  in  for  aBEOG  imdci  ilic  piupn.-vd  lci;lohition*  where 
it  might  be  $1,100  at  a  $400  tuition  bchtioL     that  he  could  be  over 


■/- 

;  awarded  in  that  case.  And  the  aid  Kjflicti  diicvs  not  have  the  ^iieroga- 
tivo  to  cut  either  of  tho^c,  wliat  you  niight  call,  baaio  entitlement 

However,  in  aTpprogram  ^nch  a^>  wc  ot)cVtati  in  I\\nfc^lvania,  and 
the  others,  where  there  is  a  fublou  of  State  fund.-^..  we  jjeuenilly  ila 
give  the  financiaraid  oflicer  the  pieropiti\c  tu  luok  at  ^dl  of  the  aid 
that  is  available,,  and  if  a  ^tiuleut  ii>  u\erawaidtd,  to  allow  the  aid 
offieei-s  to  make  a  cut.*  '        '         "  ,     '  \  . 

l\niat  our  organization  is  sayiu^^l.^  that.  vUt*  >t,iiiil  ready  to  help 
yoti  coordinate  as  ypu  put  Federal  fund,->  inti/thv  2tiident\ud  coiii- 
muuity  throiigh  SSIG  and  throndi  BEOG. 

Ji  I  might  give  a  personal  example.  I  hu\L  a  job  on  Thur»da\'^of 
Hiis  w'eefcpol4jducating^thc  PAGA  Buaul  a.-*  to  liuw  tlie^  .should  set 
their  needs  anal>"sis.  We  have  been  lo<jkiii*(  at  \eteran>.  Last  year^ 
when  wc  looked  ;jt  tkem,  they  had  the  (tI  bill  and  they  were  jiot 
getting  into  BEQG.  They  got  an  iiicrea>e  of^j:]  pi-rcent  in  their  GI 
bill.  And  it  appears  to  «b  that  the  uiteian  uT*the.r(i]iimunit\  mlK^So 
.  is  much  better  ^ir  tlian  the  \cteiau  in  the  J^idl-i^haige  college,  the 
private  sector.         •  '  '  ^ 

Now,  we  fire  behig  told  that  the^M'teran  \%ill  bicome  eliglbh^  J^or 
BEOG  lhi.^^pm*ing  year,  .so  we  are  eoncerju'd  with  oNerawardb,  aj> 
wo  have  been  talking  hero.  But  we^aie  also  « onei  tned  w  ith  an  adjnst- 
mcnt  to  the  commonwealth  obie<;fi\i*.s  in  .spi,'i(dui^Li  the  $75  million  . 
that  we  spend.  So,  we  are  tr\nig  to  loojc  at  \'eteran<?. 

In  the  last  2  weeks,  we  sent  out  a  (lue.^tionnaire.  We  have  .seven 
regional  ofRces,  and  we  had  our  pfijpk'  \ir.It  on^^ampUH  with  tho 
questionnaire  and  talk  to  a  random  .^anipllni:  of '\i'teraui?.  We  are 
trying  to  determine:  Conld  we  bcfter  MU'nd  Pi'nns\l\ania*.s  fund.s.  if 
the  veterans  iire  going  to  gei  the  GT  bill,  phis  tlieBEOGI 

In  other  words,  wc  might  want  them  to.havf  both  pf  them,  fnll 
entitlement  at  a  fnll^charge  school  antl  tlu-n  un  top  of  that  a  State 
grant,  but  at  a  subsidized  Siihoo).  we  might*  not. 

Our  questionnaire  .'^howed  n.s  that  oO  poia  nt'uf  the  \etcrans  were 
enrolled  prior*'to  April  1  of  lom  aud  willju^t  be  iii  BEOG.  An  addi-  , 
tional  20  percent  liave  been. recei wing  parent.il  .-.npport  and  would  not 
be  emancipated  or  independent  aecoiMing  to  thr  BEOG  standards. 

Another  40  percent— am\  I  fchpuld  not  .-ay  another  -JO  perc^ait,  but 
40  percent  of  the  veterans  are  married*  and  JO  percent,  their  wives 
are  employed  full  time.  ■  ' 

So,  wo  have  decided  that  wo  Qannot  cla.4lfv.  \eterans  ns  a  group 
and  say:  We  are  going  to  do  XYZ  with  veterans.  We  are  going  to 
Imve  t^  look  at  them  on  an  individual  basis. 
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fesameas-true  of  social  seculity  ljo=nefiU  IV^e  have  founc^  in  our 
^tiaWstbat  weU-ive  three  times  as^mjihy  low-mcome  people  m  our 

ot»Ma5oi  jve  cannot  just  faike-and  apply  a  rule-of-thmnb  to  all 
«f  flicse  categories,  m  hav^  to  look  at  mclmclual  cases. 

S?wgat.oim  association  i^  saying  that,  our  State  agencies 
^fanSaAy  to  helf  you  in  coordination  of  StJ^te  and  Federal  fund- 
'5n<''and  ^te^ecldt-isrcly  necessary  or  abuses  ^^^^^^  ^  .  ■ 

SLr.Bswm^'Tlm^J^'^^m^^  not  therey^t^lou  are  ]ust  .s^iggest- 
iii'f^  it  ifiaAr  develop.    «  ,  *    «*,-;  >    .      .     _  ^  °  i  "  J* 

|)o^yoirknow.  of  an?  case  wher/j  a^tudenfcm  this  counfiy  lias  i-e- 
cciyed  iA  various  grants,  more  thi^n  his  costs  or  her  costs  of  cdiica- 

Mr.  Voss.  I  think  that  VoiUd  he  a  pretty  sweeping  statemortt,  Mr. 
•Chairman,  But  at  the  same  time,  the  State,  I  wOuld  sustfect,  \yould 
view  veterans  benefits^  social,  security  and  that  type  of  income  as  a 
-resource.  BEOG,  added  to  that,  Avould  be.  anotte  type  of  resource  to 
xhelpjneefcthatin&titufeioijal  b.udge^j.\vhich  mcludes  tuition,  room  and 

iward,  some  tiwel,  some  bj?oks,  and.i)i3sc^^^^^^  _ 
.   ^ow,-  ii  there  is  a  $ta„te  grant  ahcl  S^iq  gmA  ^hat  cbmes  in  on  , 
■toir  of4hat,  then  tlie  aid-officcp  doe.s^coordmate  and- sends- hacVour 
•money,  if  it  exceeds  that  budget.  They  .aiu-expected  to  abide  bpth 

Fede^til  and  State  Ims;  a^.^vell  aslhal:  ig  being  Tnonitored,  that  is 
-tiie  d%)cndency  Ave  halve, toJiave  on'thein.  ,    .      .    '  ' 

,^Mr.  EsHLEM^vx.'tou.are  suggesting  it  may  ABt  be  done  in  -some 

cases?    *  *  ^  *  *    '      ^    "         ^       *  ^ 

Mr.  Voss,  I  ^voula  not^make  tJiat  suggc$tion.  X  think  th&t  perhaps 
it  is  an*0Vcrsight  whetevcr  it  is  done,  not  cl^?hberate. 
.  jaEKimt  Mr.'Chairman.!  w^iiW  like  to  come  ^jack  to  the  early 
point  X  made;  that  ^ve  are,notas  much^concemed  with  that  now  Ccr- 
tainlv^here  \Vouia;Wa  niiwrity  of  abuses,  but  w£  are^concerncd  that, 
as  the  BEOG  program  is  fimded  and,  parfeiQuhirly,  the  way  the  leg- 
islation is.  gearciiv^that^jere  nia.y  ^c,  .spots  >vhere  Federal  funding 
tha^t  w^as  not  ^{ibject  to  odju&<^ment  by  the  aid  officer  could  result  ^n 
or^feiwakling.  *  * 

^Ir. -Esm^B^ax.  If  tjiis  'bill  is  passed? 

BfiOTlE^tXTC.  Mr^  Quie.  .        .     .  .       ,  ,i 

Mr.^Qurft.  DmI  I  understand,  the  ovorwarUs  ought  to  bfe  then  de- 

-tcnniiwd  by  financial  aid  oflicers  in  the  bchool  and  the  money  goes 

back  to^wliotti^ver  pro\nded  the  money?     .       ,    ,  ^  '  ^ 

.  Mr.  Reeh^.  In  fact,  ii  an  overa^yard  occurs,  yes,  . 

.  iMr.'^Qum.  Xou  \^ould  have  to  give  tliem  fiuthority  in  BEOG  as 

well  asSSmr      . :      -       .  ' 
Mr.  EEEHm  Ujfder  this  proposed  legislation^  yes.    ^  ^ 
3£y.  QtHE,  Would,      then  tlJnk  it  wouUl  be  better  in  the  States 

tha(  have  developed  a^capability  that  both  BEOG  .and  SSIG  be  ad- 

niifcsterc<Jlby  the  *» 

.  Air,  liEEitim.  I  think,  in  Pennsylvania^  wo  have  the  capabihty  and 
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sfcarid  ready  to  admmister  BEOG  acoDrding,  to  FedeiBl  guidelines, 

Hr.  (^oiE.  Th^t  ancans  70U  would  have  two.  aeeds  .fomulas, 
•vrouldn^t  yo^l  Oib  for  the  BEGG's  and  one  for  your  own  .purposes. 
iJe  i^ou^^ven  flexibility  in  Pennsylvania  with;  tJie^schoolsnthe  wa^ 
^ou  nave  now  witli  the  infitatiitipn-^based  programs  of  using  ti^iese 
mbnies?    -  ,  -       *  , 

iSx.  Beeher*  Eight  now,  there  are  really  three  niaed,  analyses,  the 
BEOG,  the  Pennsvlvania  program,  and  the  .institutional  program. 

What  we  actually  do^  is,  we  compute  our  aieeds  and  we  ^tell  ihe 
school  that  tKe  other  programs  can  £11  the  unmet  needs..  But  when- 
ever the  need  is  filled,  theii  they  can  go  through.a  reduction  process., 
"Whether  or  hot  we  would  come  up  with  X)ne  need!s  concept,  I  would* 
liope  that  the  federal  Goveiimienf— I  aun  :sure  PennsyJvani«|r  is 
ready— if  tlxe  Federal  Govermnent  would  adopt  the  outcome  to  the 
recoim^endatipn  of  the  Tfeppel  Tas'k  Force,  we  could,  cohceivably 
come  up  with  one  ttiKessment'ot  the  laxnily's  abiKty  to^pay  and  then 
how  BEOG  w6iild;spend  their  money  and  Pennsylvanm  would  si^nd 
.theirs  within  that.  We  may  have  different  rationing  devices,  but  at 
least  the  family,  we  would  hope,  ipould  have  one  application  for  the 
aid  and  one  assessment  of  their  ability  to  Snance  educafdon. 

Mr.  Qtnqc.  As  you  l6ok  at  it,  would  you  then  .^t-art  out  with  social 
security  and  the  GI  bill  for  the  ones  that  qualify  for  these  :progi-ams  ' 
and  then  look  atBEOG's  so  if  there  was  any  grant  that  was  .greater 
than  their  needs,  3rou  would  take  it  off  of  BEOG  9r  what^ 

MiC'TiEEHER.  This  has  to  be  m^^  personal  opinio^ because  I  don^ 
know  the  as^jociation  has  a  position  ^on  it.  But  I  look  »at  social  se- 
curity and  the  GI  bill  benefits  as  being  differ^t.  One  is  a  reward 
for  service,  and  the  mother  is  really  purdiased  services, 

I  clearly  see  the  GI  bill  as  bemg  a  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  vet- 
eran, whereas,  the  social  security  benefit,  there  have  be^  two  philos-  ' 
ophSes  there.  One,  BEOG  is  student  scholai-ship,  and  in  Peimsyl- 
vania,  we  treated  it  as  a  widow  or  parental  income.  I  would  Uko^ 
to  thiidc'that  BEOG  could  be  administered  as  the  base  for  the  gen- 
eral applicant  and  that,  the  State  program  would  huild  on  ton  of  that 
and  that  final jcliscretion  in  building  the  package  would  be  left  to  the 
student  aid  officer.  . 

One  of  the  main  problems  that  we  have  is  ihese  things  all  cccur  at 
different  times  and  on  different  standards,  and  the  aid  olS'cer  very 
offen  finds  lumself  boxed.  And  he  has  sbt  a  package  \m,  and  then 
sonm  comes  in  with  something  different,  so  he  ?s  m  a  position 
wliere  ho  has  to  re^md  the  award.  I  don^t  know  if  there  are  other 
dircctivcs.on  that. 

IVf n  IvERSoN.  T  think, Jn  contracts  with  the  new  States  and  in  mv 
o\vn-btate^nd,  again,  I  can't  speak  for  the  association,hut  weltave 
taken  «- position  on  it--we  use  a  common  application  in  our  State, 
We  bnild  the  base,  and  we  share  the  data  that  we  obtain  with  tlie  aid 
-odhcersj ^because  we  do  it  easier  than  they.  And  they  ^haresome-. 
^fhing  baclcyath  xisfrom  their  individual^oontacfs  with  students  and 
fill  iivfhe  dips  and  vallavs,  and  we  work  olp^elv  IHce  this. 

1.^  aid  programs  for  people  in  juitior 

high  school  pnor  to  their  decisionmaking"  process  in  tile  secohda^ 


the  final  piw/iitu^c,  voi.  V  ACtt^*xjj  — — ~      -   _  - 

Mr.  Boyd.  No-  The  Commissioner  approved  a  variety  of^heduli^ 
thi$  past  year  acceptable  withitv  the  law,  und  ^lajiy  use  AOi,  ??A1, 
PSiLT,  and  th^ir  own  system,  buthe.had  to.  review  caref  uuy  that  the 
^st^rwas  attempting  to  caJicula>.,need  witJ^^      pai^eters,  et 

Qote.  Do  yoti  kixow  W  many  States  use  their  oW  ^sfejjx? 

Mr.  Box».  Congressmfm^  I  think  there  ai:e  aboxxt  six.or  «even.ot  us. 
We  are  using  ours  entirely.  We  t^ife  a|l  willing  to  reahze  tlus  band 
^  of  world  whiclvwe  sec  ahead,. where  this  wiU uot^ntmue^to.  he;  ^e 
"^ant  to  come  nearer^a  common  standard  because  of  the  .problems  tliat 
have  been  created  in  coordinating  programs,  in  famijies  imderstjind- 
ing  what  is  happening  to  them,  whea  they  .get  such  diver^nl  ^ 
as  to.'Whqther  or  not  they  qualify  for  taxpayer  dollars.  ABd  J  tiunK 
weaji  dgt^  that'the^w  ti  x  xt. 

Mr.  C^ik  If  we  decided  it  was  prefei^tble  tliat  States  Ixaye  the 
opportunity  to  bo  the  administering^  agents  for  BEOG,  as  well,  how 
many  of  the  States  do  you.  think  would  have  that  capabUity?  We 
wbuldhave  to  say,  then, .l>y> the  y^r  after  iiesct;  that-is.about  ^s  soon 
as  that  could  go  into  effect?      , ,  ,    .       v  ^  i  o 

Mr  Boyd.  I  don't  thuik  it  would  be  immediately  more  than  8  or 
10,  but  it  might  bo  serymg  45  to  60  percent  of  all  students^  and  you 
are  talkmg  about  major  States  with  a  large  population,  which  would 
bethe^first  ones  equipped  with.  the;admimstrative  budget  to  ymnedi- 
•ately  assume  that  assignment.  ' 

I  think  you  would  have  to  have  other  alternate  means  of  dehvery 
for  a  while,  but  if  you  talk  about  ^good  coordmatlon,  and  improving 
delivery  to  the  family  the  whole  program  was  established,  to  serve, 
I  am-  convinced  w.e,  can  deliver  substantially  mpre^  dollars  to  the 
.  families  yon  devialopedthe  program  for  than  are  the  current  median- 
isms  delivering, 

l  am  confident:  of  that.  .  -  .  . 

Mr.  IvERSON.  Theiiew  States  that  are  just  evolving  as.  a  result  of 
the  new  SSIG  funding,  I  think,  durmg  this  year,  would  certaanly, 
find  it  difficult,  if  they  just  bring  up  their  own  mechanism  in  the 
BEOG  program.  I  know*  all  four  of  us  in  this  hearing— Mr.  Vo?s 
is' in  his  secondyeaiTrbeas  in  a  position  to  adminster  that.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  the  optioii  be  given  to  the  States  to  de- 
termine tlia^j'  BEO&^ndex  khd  the  an^^ount.  .  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Qmr.  Of  the  50  StateSjJthere  are  soma  that  still  won't  fte  under 
,  SSIG,  what  ds  it,  three  or  four  of  them? 

Mr.  IVERSONi  Right  i^ow,  there  is,  a  constitutional  question,  and  it 
is^  New  Mexico  and,  then,  American  .Samoa,.  Guam,  and  the  trust 
territory  indicated  as  of  today  they  wiU  not  .partidpat<<.  I  think— 
-Alaska,  because  of  the  small  levd  of  fundinj?,.  is  teetering,  also. 

Mt,  Quib.  IsLorasiaiia/going  to  bein  theri??         /  ^ 

Mr.  IvEKsoN..!  believe  so.  Louiaanai  is  one  ojf  the  none  thftt,.that~ 
they  are  m  theiprocesa  and  have  untiMhe  erid  Qf  this  month  to  make 
iheir  decision  regarding  fisqilyeair  l^^  «  • 
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.  My  indication,  from  the  Office  of  Education,  is  they  are  acting 
ppsitively.  ^  '  .    i     i  j 

Mr,  QuiE.  S05  then,  the  reasons  ^^ould  be  Xew  Mexico  has  had  a 
Conbtitutional  pioblem,  and  Ahiska  bclio\es  it  is  too  small  a  program 
for  them? 

3klr.  IvEKSox,  Yes, 

Mr.  QuiE,  You  mentioned  that  we  could  take  the  residts  of  the  Kep^ 
l)el  T|ibk  Force,  We  are  hopeful  it  wilLbear  the  kind  of  results  that 
we  can  all  agree  should  be  the  ones  that  can  be  used.  That  will  need 
updating  later  on.  Do  you  think  we  need  to  set  up  some  kind  of  na- 
tional commission  that^ could  update  it  year  by  year?    .    . ' 

]NIr,  Boyd,  If  they  coijio  out  with  a  recouuiicnuation  on  how  to  do 
it,  I  would  strongly  recommend  bonie  kind  of  body  that  wc  can  con- 
tinue with  tlie  attitudes  and  forward  stepo  forward  thtit  the  task 
force  has  developed.  There  mubt  bu  an  annual  review  on  what  f  iirthcr 
lefinements  in  fonaula,  cooidination,  iu  btaudard  application  are 
needed, 

I  would  trust,  though,  you  would  look  at  ^^hat  the  Keppel  Task 
Force  loolib  for,  continuat^ion  of  that  protu&t,  and  then  debate  legis- 
lative action  that  is  needed  if  that  void  is  there  to  befilled^ 

,Mr,  QuiE.  Some  of  the  Stales  now  provide  woi-k  programs  with 
their  State  programs,  and  they  are  not  allowed  in  SSIG,  is  tliat 
right?  Would  juu  favor  tlie  idea  that  we  give  the  States  the  land  of 
latitude  so  that  tliey  could  have  work  study  with  those  grants? 

^Ir,  IvERSox,  The  asbociation  would  ccitainly  suppoit  the  flexibility 
of  that.  ♦ 

Mr.  QuiE.  Another  thing  is— I  keep  gettiug  letters  from  people 
wondering  about  btudent  assistance  programs.  Prior  to  our  1972 
amendment^,  we  just  told  thc«i  to  contact  the  institution  that  they 
planned  to  attend,  and  the^  would  have  all  of  that  information. 

Xow,  we  have  the  BEOG  progrnm,  which  is  federally  adminis- 
tered, and  SSIG,  which  is  Stat^  adntiuis^.orcd,  and  do  jou  tliink  that 
we  could  have  some  kind  of  coopciatuy  arrangement  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Statcb  to  ha\ti  information  available 
for  all  citizens  iii  a  central  place? 

Mr,  IvERso^^  Ccilainl>,  The  States  are  undoubtedly  now  assuming 
this  role  of  dissemination  of  infunuatiun  legardlng  iinancial  aid  re- 
sources to  the  point  of  sefiding  from  rosters  of  high  schools  to  every 
applicant  packet  describing  all  programs. 

I  think  you  will  ^ind  the  States  are  a  body  that  are  concerned  with 
students.  We  are  student  oriented  and  not  institutionally  oriented, 
and  as  a  result,  our  efforts  are  founded  in  providing  studtpits  witli 
Imow  ledge  concerning  eveiy  possible  l  esomce  ai  ailable  to  him  under 
tlie  sun  to  help  him  meet  educational  expeii^ub  and  the  availability  of 
bcholarships  from  General  Motors  or  EOTC  scholarships  for  i  yeai-b. 

ilr,  QuiE.  Where  do  you  find  that  information  on  scholarships  and 
aid  from  private  sources?  ' 

]Mr.  IvER-sox.'  Usually,  within  our  State,  we  compile,  again,  and 
cooperate  with  the  institutions,  file  it  in  a  book  and  publi.sh  it  fo^- 
the  high  school  people.  And  iisualiy,  you  find  that  lends  itself  nicely  ^ 
to  local  coordination  within  the  guidance  community, 
Mr.  QuiE.  To  what  extent  do  you  provide  information  now  in 
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.  States  on^  loans  for  private  schools  and,  especially,  proprietaiy 
>  schools,  at  the  postsecondary ..education? 

Mr»  Beeheiu  Mr.  Quie,  in  Pennsylvania,  since  our  program  was 
started,  I  might  say,  when  Mr.  Eshleman  was  vice  chairman  10  yeai^s 
ago,  we^have  alwajb  incorporated  the  proprietary,  trade  and  business 
schools,  and  nui-bin^  schools  in  our  program.  We  have  tliem  in  tlie 
loan  program  aiid  m  tlio  grant  j^rogi'am.  ^ , 

We  send  every  high  school  junior  a  brochure  explaining  all  pro- 
gi-ams  and  touch  on  tlie  Federal  aid  student  programs  as  well.  In 
the  senior  year  in  high  school,  if  Ihey  have  taken  college  boards  or 
xVCT,  we  secure  the  name  and  address  from  these  associations  and 
•we  send  au  application  directly  to  their  home. 

We  give  liigh  school  counselors  applications  and  also  tell  the  high 
school  counselons  the  name  and  address  of  every  student  to  whom 
we  have  sent  an  application  in  his  high  schooL 

About  6  wecfo  later,  wo  tell  the  high  school  counselor  those  stu- 
dents who  have  returned  the  application,  and  w  e  a^jk  them,  of  course, 
tp  distribute  applications  and  then  just  before  our  deadline,  we  go 
Vack  a  third  time  and  tell  them  from  whom  we  received  applications. 

I  think  this  kind  of  coordination  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can-  be 
developed  in  all  of  the  States  tlxrough  a  State  agency  worldng  in 
co'nsort  with  both  the  JTederal  and  State  f imds. 

Mr.  Voss.  I  think,  again,  Mr,  Quie,  speaking  for  all  States,  most 
of  them  have  \ery  well  organized  State  financial  aid  association;^, 
State  guidance  acsociation^,  and  there  is  a  concerted  effort  by  all  of 
the  State  agencies  to  work  with  and  through  them  to  disseminate 
information. 

Mr,  QciE.  IIpw  are  the  non*4-year  institutions  represented  on  your 
board  or  policymaking  body?  .  \ 

Mr*  Beehek,  On  ours,  they  are  represented.two  ways.  iFirst  of  all, 
we  liave  an  advi^oiylcommitteie  that  is  composed  only  of  trade  and 
bui>iness  school  representatives,  and  they  give  us  the  input  that  is 
purely  to  their  benefit.  Then,  they  also  sit  on  our  total  advisory  com- 
mittee, maybe  2  members  out  of  10  or  12  for  that  same  purpose. 

i\rr*  QuTB.  iBut  How  about  the  rest  9f  you? 

Mr.  IvEnso>^^  3iy  Siate,  they  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  our 
pro-G^rams  are  opcii.  Probably,  Vermont  has  the  widest  spectnun  of 
eligibility  of  anj  ptate  in  the  country  from  film-making  schools  to 
any  type  of  proprietary  schools  because  of  our  very  limited  base  of 
cdncationa^oppjrtrtunity. 

do  publi^li  an  index  of  all  vocational  technical  courses,  offer- 
ing som^  things  I  never  heard  of  before.  We  are  very  open  to  that 
and  working,'  a^ain,  with  the  students.  This  is  why  I  say  we  are 
student,  oriented. 

We  are^  working  with  him  to  obtain  an  education  that  meets  his 
need,  an^J  that  is  not  dictated  to  him.  because  of  the  dollars  available. 

Mr.  Bom  We  have  a  president  of  a  community  college  on  the 
board^of  the  Controlled  Scholarships  Commission,  and  the  Governor 
is  frjG-e  to  name  others  as  he  wishes,  name  members  at  large,  but  I 
Imv/^^a  president  of  a  commuility  college  on  our  board. 

Mr.  Qcra.  Wliat  about  proprietary  schools  such  as  Bell  &  Howell? 
,  Mr.  Bom  Well,  the  Governor  woilld  be  free  to  name  one  of  those  if 

/  -  ■  . 
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through  and  regular  reporting  of  such  a  group  at  umir  mecL- 
.       aig.  The};  hold  an  advisorj^  council  of  proprietary  schools  in  the 
/       gtote,       .    .  ^  • 

^  "^fr.  Qirn>.  'WYmt  about  the  .problem  where  we  now  have  consumer 
'  protection  raised  in  higher  education  as  well,  and  at  the  present  .time, 
l.thinlHLt  is  centered  on  proprietaiy  institutions.  But  I  expect  in- 
creased^jpport  for  help  so  a  student  may  attend,  any  Idnd  of  insti- 
tution. I),p'^lj^see  your  agency  or  a  State  agency  providing  that  kind 
of  Mp  i3id?'in|ormatiori? 

EEiiEK.  Wq  are  one  step  closer.  I  think  it  can  be  done  more 
effectively  if  ypix  are  working  with  a  couple  of  hundred  institutioub 
^     and  a  couple  of  lumdred  thousand  students,  as  opposed  to  millions. 
* '     1  think  it  C^nn  bo  done  inore  effcctivel3^  * 

ATe  allhave,  withiaour  States,  consumer  protection  agencies,  which 
*re(illy  isilie  first  place  a  complaint  is  filed.  And  thcx-e  are  interagency 
i-elationships  that  can.be  developed.  I  know,  I  l]ia\o  personally  turned 
ovei-  to  our  consumer  protection  agency  comx^laints  about  certain 
schools,  /' 

I  feel  that  tliey  are  better  e^ufpped  to  do  the  investigation  than  we 
are.  I  believe  we  have  tliat  kind,  of  cqordinution  capacity, 
ilr.  QciE.  Do  you  think  it  really  sliould  be  another  agency? 
Mr.  Eeeher.  Yes.  IVe  tried  to  stay  in  the  business  of  student  aid 
and  out  of  policing,  if  at  all  po&sible. 

Mr.  Yoss.  Missouri  legislation  authorizing  our  progi'am  doe?  not 
enable  us  to  help  proprietarj-  schools.  There  is  legislation  introduced, 
however,  tliat  would  license,  or  regulate,  tho:ie  witliin  the  Slate. 
;  Uy  pei^onaneeling,  agahi,  would  be  that  I  could  work  with  that 
^oup  and  coordinate  efforts  alouff  the  lines  of  recognizing  and  as- 
sisting, and  then,  it  can  be  centrfilly  fi-om  here  on,  or  nationally  ac- 
crediting association  of  proprietary  tvpe  schools. 
i^Ir.  QuiE., Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ' 
JjEr.  Btoilix.  Mr.  ITarrison. 

Mr.  ELvnmsox.  With  the  Chair's  permission,  I  would  like  to  direct 
one  question  to  the  group. 

I  share,  Mr,  Voss,  your  concern  about  the  impression  you  may 
have  loft,  tlie  four  of  you  may  liave  left,  in  talking  about  overfundin*^ 
and  overawarding.  I  think  what  you  ai'e  talking  about  is  where  the  - 
:administrative,  control  of  over  awarding  in  each  individual  case 
should  reside.  Tliat  is  impoitant  to  the  cohimittee.  but  I  do  hope  you 
can  assure  me  that  you  are  not  jmeanmg  to  leave  the  impression  tlmt, 
with  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Federal  and  State  Government,  as 
they  are  gomg  to  be,  lot's  say,  next  year,  that,  there  is  in  fact  more 
money  out  there  than  the  students  need  to  get  throudi  postsccondarv 
education?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Voss.  Absolutely  not.  It  is  wh.en  we  took  allof  the  proorrams 
and  said  one  persoh  is  eli^ble  for  eveiything,  that  one  case^  von 
may  find  a  shident  with  a  full  budget  and  another  case  not,  and  that 
IS  where  we  divert  the  money*  Certainly,  even  with  fimdin^  levels, 
wo  don't  have  enough  money.    •  * 
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^Ir.  HABiaso^f.  Tfie  i^tjason  the  chainnaii  is  npt  liero  is  lie  is  over 
ttie  Biidget  ConmHtee  to  keep  the  education  budget,  in- 

cludingiStudent  aid  from  being  cut,  antl  I  Hoped  you  \^ere  not  giving 
xn^^aririessage  io  go  over  and  tell  him  to  forget  it. 
; '  Jlr^'^Tofe.  We  wilVgo  over  and  h^ 

'  Sir,  Keeher.  Mr.  Harrison,  I  can  gi^  e  a  good  cxamjple  on  that.  This 
year^  iiuPerasylvania,  we  the  beginning  of  the  year, 

thai  yeterah$  and  social  security  recipients  would  not  in  fact  be 
eligible  for  BEOG,  but  wlien  tlie  Federal  need's  standards  were  in- 
troduced, they  were  not.  So,  we  came  back  and  reconsidered  all  of 
those  cases.  As  a  result,  ^iik  spent  $75  million' in  Pennsylvania,  and. 
we  were /$9- million  deficient.  And  we  had  to  tux-n  away  10^000  late 
applicants.  And  at  the  same  time,  the  Federal  program,  is  showing 
a  c^irrybVer  of  ^MQ  million.  -a  . 

Mr.  JliVERisoi^.  ihahk  you,  Mr.  Ghainnah. 

Mr.  BLourN\  ^liank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  testimony  todayj 
appireciate  it  veiy  iiiuch.  .    ,  -\ 

The  next  witness  we  will  hear  from  this  mominp;  is  Mr.  Richard. 
Eamsden,-executive  director  of  the  Consortium  of  Flnancbig  Higher 
•Ediicatiori.  ^  ^ 

^  Mr.  Eiiiusdcn,  as  with  the  other  peoplctgday,  yo,u  have  the  option 
of  inbcrling  your, statement  in  the  record  and  maldng  some  brief 
gencnil . comments;  if  you  wisli.  *  .  '  . 

STATmSM  OF  EICHAED  J.  EAMSDEN;  EXEC5UTIVE..DIRECT0II, 

,  cqnsoetIum:  of  FnrAirciNG  iaiGHiiR'  edttcatiof,  accom- 

PAinil)  BY  S.  JMEOIJ)  aiBSOir,.DIEECIOR  OF  jElSC^  SEEVICES, 
HAE;7AEI)  Uiiiv  KRSITY;  TOLIAM  IHLAin^EOT;  i)EAN  OF  AD- 
,    MISSIONS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID,  NOETF«^TEEK  IJNIVERSITY' 

Jlr.  Ramsdbn-.  I  would  like  to  re(id  ihy  ^atement,  if  I^rnay. 

On  behalf  of  the  coubortium  and  itii  chainnanjiprc&idcnt  David  JB. 
Truman  of  Mount  Ilolyoke  College,  I  appreciate  the  opportimity  to 
comment  onH.E.  3471,  especially  the  loan  portions  of  the  bill.  With 
me  this  jtnoming  aiv  E.  Jcrrpld  Gibbon,  director  of  fi&caX^rvices  at 
Harvard  XJAiversity,  and  "W^illiam  Ihlanfeldt,  dean^of  ^dmisbions  and 
financial  aid  at  Northw^jstcm  trniversity.,  Both  gentlemen  are  re- 
sponsible, for  the  loan  progranis  of  their  respective  ^nivef-biti^t^s  ancJ 
are  extremely  kno\Yledgeable  in  the  field  of  student  assistance.  Both 
j^epresent  their  insJtitutions  un  thejpoUcy  committee  of  the  conuortium. 

The  cpjtisortium  couhists  of  33  private  colleges  and  universities  lo- 
cated throughout  the  United  Slates.  The  group  was  formed  in  1974 
to  facilitate  coppcmtive  worl$.  among  the  member  in  a  number  of 
lireas,  from  comparative  cost  studies  to  market  researcl)  to  student 
assistance.  In  tliis  third  area  we  expect  to  be  able  to  subijiit  to  the 
sub<x)n)mittec  an  extensive  analysis  of  title  IV,  with  detailed  recom- 
mendations, by  the  middle  of  April  ' 

Mi%  Ollara,  in  his  remarks  on  Februarj'  20,  made  it  clear  that^in 
l\is  view  there  has  been  too  much  reliance  on  student  credit  in  post?, 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States  and  that  student  assistance 
has  gotten  out  of  balance.  3Ve  agree.  "We  also  believe^  as  he  does,  that; 
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the  aiio&t  certain  ^\ay  to  reduce  defaults  and  the  high  cost  of  loan 
programs  is  to  reduce  ^student  reliance  on  credit,  and  that  rcauires* 
greater  funding  of  grant  and  work-study  assistanct^ 

I  think  we  often  fail  to  realize  that  many  of  the  pi;oblems  of  loan 
pi-ugrams  with  WQ  aroi4)rcbitntly  dealing  arise  from  the  fact 

that  until  recently  th6  Tederal  rcbpun&e  to  growing  student  financial 
need  ^^  us  largely  tlu'ough  student  O'edit,  A,s  recently;^  as  .academic 
^ear  1972  when  loan  ac>bibtanco  luider  the  GSLP  and  ISpSL  programs 
totaled  approximately  $1.7  billion,  total  Federal  gl-^ht  assistance 
under  the  educational  opportunity  gnmt  program  wa^  one-tenth  of 
that  figure,  or  $168  million. 

Since  1972  the  growth  of  the  basic  grant  and  State  scholarship  pro- 
grams ha^  begun  to  redress  the  balance  at^he  undergraduate  level, 
but  wo  are  §till  dealing  ^\ith  problems  created  by  an  overwhelming, 
reliance  on  Joans  during  the  late  lOGO's  and  ep^i:ly  1970's.  ' 

Lsliould  also  make  clear  at  the,  outset  that  institutions  of  higher 
education  lia\e  not  sought  their  new  role  as  creditor.  Since  the  mid- 
IDGUs  piivate  institutions  of  higher  education  have  iilade  consider- 
able strides  in  enrolling  lo^\ -income  and  minority  students.  On  aver- 
age, minorities  account  for  about  10  percent  of  the  undergraduate 
cnrullment  at  the  consortium  institutions  today,  up  about  1  percent 
from  a  decade  ago. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  and  other  students,  at  the  consortium 
institutions  o\er  the  past  decade,  we  have  tripled  our  own  resources 
de\oted  to  grants,  and  our  o^\n  grant  assistance  far  outweighs  the 
Federal  and  State  grant  support  received  by  our  students. 

Student  need,  ho\ve\er,  has  grown  even  faster  than  our  ability 
to  meet  it,  especially  since  we  aduiit  students  based  on  ability  and 
not  on  need.  As  a  result,  we  ha\e  had  to  require  sizable  self-help,  ex- 
pectations of  our  students  in  the  forni  of  jobs  and  loans.  Today  ap- 
proximately oue-half  to  t\\o  tliirds  of  all  undergraduate^  are Jiiolding 
jobs  during  the  school  year.  ^  .''^.^5'  ^  ^ 

We  have  also  learned  that  many  low  income  students/to  meet  their 
personal  and  career  goals,  wisli  to  pui-suo  graduate  or  professional 
training.  But  with  Federal  fellowships  ha\ing  declined  in  number 
from  approximately  r>l,000  in  1065  to  6,000  in  1973,  students  liave 
incrtasingly  ^^ound  that  loans  are  often  the  sole  form  of  assistance 
available  .(i€illip.  graduate  and  professional  level. 

Foi:  oulLt5?|-^y(t4.,grailiiate  and  professional  students,  especially  if 
the}  are  loVincoioa  or  muiority,  the  a\ailability  of  guaranteed  loans 
from  commercial  Venders  has  been,  tojquote  one  of  my  colleagues, 
"ermtic  at  best,  deRlorable  at  woi'st/*^  It  is  against  this  background 
tliat  many  ijistitutions  have  found  it  necessaiy  to  become  lenders 
under  the  FISL  }>rogram  durinjc  the  past  ,2  or  3  years.  It  is  against 
this  background  that  wc  agree  \\Ith  the  chairman  that  we  would  like 
to  see  a  reduction  in  the  reliance  on  student  credit. 

I£  we  agree  with  Mr.  O'lTara  on  our  goals,  gentlemen,  we  do  not 
agree,  however,  on  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  them.  During  the 
coui^e  of  the  subcommltteu  s  hearings  on  title  IV  numerous  failings 
of  the  existin;^  student  credit  stiucture  were  stressed,  including  uu- 
cci-tain  unavailability  of  capital,  unequal  access  to  credit,  accelerat- 
ing piogram  costs,  burgeoning  default  rates  and  complex  adminis- 
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tration.  In  the  face  of  bucli  problems  the  judgment  has  been  made  in 
H.B-  MYl  that  the  sohition  lies  in  several  key  stej^s: 

One:  Terminating  the TISL  program,  and  transferring.the  respon- 
sibility to  the  States;    •  ,  .    .    .         i    ,     -    i  i.i 

Two: ^Eliminating  all  educational  mstitutions  as  lenders  under  tno 

GSLP;  and  ,   ^^^n^  j  • 

Three:  Eeducing  Pedeiul  stipport  for  the  ITDSL  pi-ogram  and,  m 
effect,  turning  the  $2.5  billion,  of  XDSL  receivables  over  to  educa- 
tional institutions  to  use  in  their  own  loaji  programs^  if  they  so 

choose.  '  .  ,   .       .  1.  i. 

I  would  like  to  examine  those  reconunendations  ni  somewhat 

greater  detail.  .  * 

Fiv^t,  I  think  it  is  woith  pointing  out  that  unlike  grant  programs, 
where  a  new  one  can  replace  the  old,  existing  loan  programs  inust 
continue  to  be  administered  according  .to  their  terms  and  provisions 
until  the  last  loan  is  paid,  e\eii  though  a  new  loan  program  has  bee-n 
introduced.  For  tliis  reason  \\e  holic\e  that  loan  programs  should  be 
WTitten  with  extreme  care  shice  Uie  pro\isions  remain  in  effect,  re- 
gardless, of  future  revisions,  for  a  Id^ig,  l(5ng  time. 

Termination  of  FISL  and  transfcfr  of  the  GSLP  to  the  States 
would,  it  is  tnie,  reduce  the  administrative  i^esponsibilities  of  the 
Ofiice.of  Education,  and  that  may  be  desirable.  It  is  also  tnie,  ns.  has 
been  proven  in  Pennsj'lvania-  and  Xew  York,  that  Stata  guarantee 
agency  programs  can  be  effective  if  the  requisite  resources  and  lead- 
ership are  devoted  to  the  task.  ^  mi»  ' 

Nevertheless,  even  if  all  the  States  and  territories  were  wilung  to 
assume  this  responsibility,  which  ii>  doubtful,  the  most  likely  result  'of 
a  complete  transfer  to  the  States  would  be  the  creation  of  50  or  more 
programs  of  widely  differing  quality  Nvith  a  myriad  of  student  credit 
instruments.  It  would  eliminate,  in  our  judgment,  the  possibility  of  a 
clearly  understood  national  student  loan  instrument  which  could  be 
consofidat(fd' regardless  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  issued.  AjuI  it 
would  frustrate  Sallie  Mae's  efforts,  as  well  as  .any  future  piivate 
efforts,  to  create  a  secondaiy  market  in  student  loans  in  the  United 

States*  j;  1  "r»T-^T 

I  suspect  we  would  bo  exchanging  the  known  problems  of  the  r  i>L 
program  of  I97r>,  problems  which  are  now  recognized  and  being 
addressed,  for  a  new.  set  of  problems  Avhich  quite  possibly  we  shall 
just  begin  to  understand  ubout  1080.  ,    .  . 

The  proposed  bill  would  also  eliminate  educational  institutions  as 
lenders  undpr  the  GSLP,  ostensibly  for  the  reason  that  educational 
institutions  are  equipped  to  teach  and  jfinanciaj  institutions  to  lend, 
but  not  vice  versa.  Or  coui'se  tlie  real  reason  is  defaults.  ' 

Posed  on  TJSOE  data  presented  at  Senate  default  hearings  last 
September,  the  cumulative  FISL  default  rate  at  June  30,  1971,  was 
14.5  percent,  and  was  still  lising.  Using  General  Accounting  Oflic^ 
projections,  wliich  are  more  ,pessimistic,  the  cimmlative  FISL  de-  . 
fault  rate  could  rise  to  a  liigh  of  21  percent  at  some  point  in  the 
future* 

la  arriving, at  that  figure,  the  GAO  projected  default  xatcs  of  12  ' 
percent  for  students  who  attended  private  institutions,  15  percent  for 
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students  wlic^aitcndcd  public  institutions  and,  nipst  importantly,  47 
percent  for  students  who  attended  proprietary  institutions. 

We  .also  Miow  that  over  half  of  all;  tlie  defaults  under  the  FISL 
pro-am  to  date  relate  to  students  at  well  under.  lOO  educational 
institutions,  and  about  60  percent  of  all  high  default  institutions  na- 
tionally are  located  in  two  States,  California  and  Texas.  Cespite 
these  factsr-tliat  defaults  are  highly  concentrated,  in  cei-ttdn  insti- 
tutions an^  certain.  States,  and  that  almost  all  bans,  to  date  have 
been  originat^jd  by  financial  institutions  and  proprietary  schools-^ 
the  generally  Jiidi  level  of  default  rates  has  ixisulted  in  the:  argu- 
ment that  all  ediicational  institutions,  colleges,  and  uniyei'sities  as 
%Yell  as  proprietary  institutions,  should  be  eluninated  as  lendei*s 
tmder  the  GSLP.  .  = 

In  response  to  such  arguments  it  might  be  helpful  to  make  clear 
that  several  important  distinctions  exist  between  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  proprietary  schpols  serving  .as  eligible  lenders 
under*  FISL—in  addition  to  the  diffejrence  in  default  experience. 

Although  there  are  under  lOQ  proprietary  institutions  serving  as 
eligible  lenders,  they  include  the  largest -FISL  len^ersjandat  various 
times  proprietary^  schools  have  accounted  for  almost  haliof  all  FISL 
loan  volume , and  almost  one  quarter  of  total  GSLP  volume.  The  ap- 
.proximately  200  institutions  of  higher  education  serving  as  lenders 
have  accounted  for  relatively  little  volume,,  about  1.1  percent  of  all 
loans  made  under  the  G3LP  througlv  fiscal  1973. 

But  there  are  some  other  important  differences.  Proprietary  inst It 
*tutions  typically  have  used  the  FISL  program,  jiot  as  part  of  a  total 
program  pf  financial  aid,  but  as  a  means  of  financing  almost  full 
ti\ition  for  almost  all  of  their  students  with  insurance  provided  by 
the*  Federal  GoverniKent.  ^ 

Even  ^though  proprietarj;  school  arc  often  corporations  operating 
in  several  States,  thoy  t^;pically  serve  from  each  of  their  locations, 
not  national  student  bodies,  but  loqil  comnuituig  students,  students 
who  by  reason  of  residence  would  ha\  e  accesti  to  a  single  State  or 
nonprofit  program  except  for  the  fact  that  many  States  refuse  to 
insure  loans  to  Drourietary  and/or  home  study  students.  ,i 

Most  colleges  and  universities  serving  ai>  lenders,  on  the  other  hand, 
enroll  iiational  student  bodies,  and  in  many  cabcs  sizable  numbers  of  ^ 
gi*nduate  studentb,  man}  of  whom  now  rely  on  loans  because  of  th^/ 
reduction  in  Federal  fellowsliips  since  the  mid496.0's. ,  Even  if  a 
sinrfe  state  agency  were  willing  to  insure  loans  jnade  to  all  of  the 
students  of  such  institutions,  in  state  and  out  of  state,  it  is  iare  that 
financial  InstUutionfs  feel  an  obllgatiun  to  lend  to  students  who  aie 
liot  residents  of^the  state.  "  •  / 

At  colleges  and  univei'sities  loanfa  arc  not  a  financing  mechanisnK 
but  are  combined  witli.grants  and  jobs  ai>  part  of  a  fiiianclal  aid  sys.- 
tem.  Because  of  sizable  ^elf  help  mjuiremunts  and  a  concerti  for  the 
student  bonw.er,  many  imivemties  serving  as  eligible  lender's,  in- 
cluding Harvard  and  Xor-thwestem,  have  been  wifiiiig  to  backstop 
FISL  loans  with  their  own  fund§  for  students  who  need  forbearance. 

We  cite  these  differences  because  ^ye  think  they  are  inipoii:;ant.  The 
new  GSLP  regulations  ha\  e  been  transmitted  to  Congixjs^  and  are 
schcdnled  to  become  effective  early  in  April.  Thoy  addres^  many  of 
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tlie  problojns  of  the  GSLr.  They  regulate  di&bursoineut  and  collec- 
tion procedureb,  refund  .policieb,  and  recordkeeping.  They  require 
much  more  consumer  infonnntion  for  the  student,  .bid,  most  nh* 
portantly,  tliey  establibli  .standard^  to  e\ahiate  whether  institutions 
should  continue  to  participate  in  the  program.  If  legislation  exclud- 
ing certain  groups  of  lendei^s  is  required  as  well,  I  would  hope  that 
(this  sijbcomihittee  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  would  keep  firmly  m 
mind  these  significant  differences  between  institutions  of  higher  edu^ 
cation  and  proprietary  schools  as  lender's.  ^     ,  .  x- 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  bill  is  that  although  educational  insti- 
tutions would  be  eliminated  ^is  lenders  under  the  GSLP,  thef  would 
continue  to  serve  in  that  capacity  under  NDSL,  without  any  sugge^ 
♦tion  that  tliey  meet  rigorous  and  lii^h  level  standards.  In  fact,  it  is 
proposed,af  I  understand  the  bill  correctly,  that  $2.5  billion  of  Fed- 
eral assets,  the  J^DSL  receivables  outstanding,  be  turned  over  to  edu- 
cational institutions  to  lend  through  their  own  programs  as  they  see 
fit.  ^  ' 

We  do  not  tliinli  this  is  the  answer.  In  fact,  in  a  period  of  scarce 
student  assistance  resources  we  would  argue  that  as  part  of  any  re- 
structuring of  Federal  loan  j>rogi'ams,  more  productive  use  of  the 

.§2.3  billion  in  XDSL  loan  receivables,  a  significant  but  imder  utilized 
student  assistance  asset,  is  imperative*  .  ^  ,  • 

We  would  also  argue  that  if  rigorous  lending  standards  are  appro 
pri^te  for  the  GSLF,  they  are  equally  appropriate  for  NDSL. 

If  we  have  suggested  what  we  would  not  do.,  what  is  it  we  do  rec- 
ommend? For  some  time  puststcondaiy  educiation  has  hat]  not  one, 
but  two.  genera]  purpose  loan  programs*  We  believe  the  solution  to 

-  many  of  the  problem^,  of -Federal  luaa.pix)grami>  lies  not  in  a  nAifow, 
programmatic  approach  to  XDSL  and  GSLP,  but  in  the  creation  of 
an  integrated  stnictuie  out  of  what  have  been  separate  and  largely 
unrelated  prognims.  For  rea&on&  of  cost,  .siniplicity,  and  equity,  we 
would  recommend  that  the  two  programs  be  brought  into  much  closer 
alignment:  By  increasing  the  NDSL  interest  rate  from  3  percent  to 
7  percent;  by  eliminuting  all  XDSL  cancellation  provisions  except 
for  death  and  disability;  by  conforming  the  repayment,  grace,  de- 
ferment, and  furbeanince  proceduici^  of. the  two  progranu^;  by  estab-, 
Jishing  couibined  borrowing  limit{>  under  the  two  programs,  limits 
which  ai-e  realistic  but  moderate,  and  which  make  un  important  dis 
tinction  betweenfii-st-year  undergraduates,  returning  undtigruduates, 
and.gmduate  and  professional  >tadenta,  and  bv  ivquiiing  orimnatlon 

,  and  collection  standards  of  KDSL  lenders  comparable  to  those  re- 
quired of  GSLP  lcnd(^rs.  ^  '  - 

Our  goal  is  to  conform  the  terms  of  the  two  programs  to  the  point 
that  there  is  no  obser\able  diffeience  in  the  twu  programs  to  t|ie  stu- 
dent  borrower.  The  only  difference  i»  in  the  mechanism  bv  which  the 
Federal  Go\ernment  encourages  the  ]n^estnlcnt  of  capital  in  st4ulcnt 
loans.  We  ivcomn^end  ^hat  the  dual  .sj^em  of  guarantee  programs 
and  direct  capital  appropriations  tu  educational  institutions  be  main- 
tained, although  as  will  be  explaineiT,  v^ith  some  impgrtant  modifi 
cations.  '  '! 

Regardless  of  tlie  le^  el  of  inducement.s     commercial  lenders,  ac 
cess  to  loans,  under  thd  GSLP  will  rightly  vai-j'  based  on  credit 
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conditions,  lender  practices,  anj  the  circumstances  of  the  borrower. 
As  is  presently  the  case,  we  believe  NDSL  capita?  funds  Tvill  be 
ixeeded  to, both  compensate  for  fluctuations  in  ijrivate  capital  devoted 
to  tlie  GSLP  and  to  provide  some  assurance  of  credit  to  tliose  least 
able  to  obtain  it  on  their  own.  '         -      -  ^ 

To  make  more  producti\o  u^e  of  the  XDSL  asset  and  to^cnqourage 
prcpayment  of  JSTDSL  receivablei),  we  would  authorize  NDSLlendeis 
to  dis,count  outstanding  3-pcrcent  loans  basecl  on  7  percent  interest 
rate  and  the  remaining  yeais  to  maturity.  This  would  sifnply  recog- 
nize the  inliereut* discount  iu  outiitanding  3  percent  loans  at  T-perqcut, 
interest  rates.  Potentially  it  could  ii^crcase  available  loan  funds,  de- 
crease default  exposure,,  sa^c  collection  costs,  and  possibly  re\i\e 
presently  delinquent  ac^Unts. 

To  resolve  the  role  of  educational  institutions  as  lenders,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  subcommittee  affirm  its^suppoxt  for  indi\  idual  insti- 
tutions serving  either  as  lenders  under  the  GSLP..but  not  as.  lenders 
under  both  programs  tjiniultaheously.  Tlie  conditions  which  we  be- 
lieve should  apply  for  an  yducational  institution  to  serve  a»  an  eligi- 
ble lender  under  tlie  GSLP  are:  That  the  institution, meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  i23,  part  B  of  title  IT,  as.  is  presently  the  case ; 
that  the  institjiticn  ha\e  at  least  1,000  students;  that  it  h(ive  at  least 
one  full'time  financial  aid  officer  J  and  that  iu  the  judgment  of  the 
Commissioner  tlic  institution  be  able  to  satisfactorily  meet  Qie  sjie- 
cific  collection  and  sor\ icing  btandanls  set  forth  iu  the  GSLP  regu- 
lations, or  altcrhati\ely,  tlmt  the  i$istitution  have  contracted  Ifor 
equivalent  servJces  with  an  outside  organization. 

IVe  would  further  recommend  that  those  educational  iui>titutions 
serving  as  lenders  ujider  FISL  be  assured  access  to  student  loan 
capital  by  having  fxiU^use  of  the  services  of  Sallle  ilac.  induding^ 
the  right  to  sell  student  loans  to  .Sallie  Mae  at  a  discount.  Sallie  Mae, 
aa  a  condition  of  purchase,  insists  upon  assuming  rebpon::IbiJity  foi 
servicing  the  loans,  purchased  and,  therefore,  must  puit;ha«e  loan^*  at 
a -discount  to  cover  servicing  costs. 

At  present,  USOE  regulatiop  are  causing  educational  institu- 
tions to  borrow  short  from  Sallie  ]Mae  to  lend  long  to  students  and 
l^recluding  educational  institutions  from  transferiing,  as  an  adjunct 
to  sale,  the  servicing  responsibilities  to  Sallie  Mae.  an  organization 
generally  acloiowledgcd  to  liave  developed  the  highest  collection 
standards  in  the  stucfent  loan  field. 

^  Finally,  and  most  impoi-tantly,  we  would  recommend  that  educa- 
f  ional  institutions  which  do  meet  FIStr/cligible  Icndei  requirements,, 
and  whicli  are  given  access  to  capital  markets  through  Sallie  Mae, 
be  precluded  from  receiving  further  capital  appropriations  under^ 
'the'NDSL  program,  but  that  they  be  allowed  to  use  their  existing 
NDSL  capital  pools  as  ^vorking  capital  for  FISL  loans. 

The  effect  of  tliesc  recommendations  would  be  that  educational  In- 
stitutions making  either  XDSL  or  FISL  loans  to  students  would 
nieet  comparable  and  ngorous  lending  stamlard.^.  All  instrtutions,  as 
is^the  case  at  present,  would  be  limited  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  - 
amount  of  annual  loan  comitxitments  they  can  make.  The  recom- 
mendafions  would  recognize,  howtjver,  the  legitimate  need  of  a, rela- 
tively limited  number  of  educational  Institutions,  often  with  national 
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student,  bodies,  and  in  many  .cases  major  emphasis  upori  graduate 
education,  for  greater  access  to  loan  capital  tlian  can  be  provided 
under  NDSLflf  tliis  dTistiiiction  is  recognized  and  made,  such  insti- 
tutions need  not  place  further  dyraands  ugon^limited  NDSL  capital 
upprppriationti  ^^ith  the  potential  for  si^ificant  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral (Jovemment,  1    a    m  i 

In  the  report  that  will,  be  submitted  to  you/ii  April  there  are  a 
number  of  reporainendations  desired  to  enco^irage  continued  par- 
ticipation of  fmanoiatinstitutions  In  the  GSLP,  to  facilitate  loan 
donsolidation,  and  to  enhance  the  willingness  \nd  abilit^^  of  bond- 
ers to  repay,"  ^  •  '  ,  .  '  •  •  i!-  m 
.Wo  would  like  to  mention  one  recommendati6n  in  particular,  io 
date,  both  the  GSLP  and  NDSL  programs  have,  used  a  level  pay- 
.  meiit  note  with.a  lO-year  maturity  regardless  of  the  amoimt  of  debt 
or  tho  prospective- car(*6r,.of  the  borrower.  In  the  first  several  years 
of  the  GSLP,  adherence  to  such  a  repayment  ,  structure  has  probably 
presented  problems  to  few  borrowers^  since  through  1973,  60  percent 
of  student  borrowers  under  PISL  incuned  only  one  loiinand  ap- 
l)roximately  81*|)ercent  a  moidmum  of  two. 

Only  5  percent  a,f  borrowers  found  it  necessary  to  incur  four  loaiis. 
However,  loan  amounts  have  been  growing  rapidly^  especially  for 
students  at  higher  priced  institutions  where  undergraduate  debts  or 
$4,000  or  more  are  increasingly  common,  and  where  a  high  percentage 
of  cacli  class  pursues  graduate  education.  .  i  ' 

Since  Congress,  by  the  15)72  Education  i^jnendments,  set  an  overall 
limit  of  $10,000  in  tho  case  of  graduate  and  professional  students,  it 
is  assumed  that  it  was  the  intention  that  students  participate  in*the 
program,  if  necessary,  throughout  several  years  of  training,  miat  is 
not  clear  is  whether  Congress  intJJnd-ejl  that  students  with  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  debt,  should  adlicre  to^a  repayment  schedule 
more  appropriate  for  the  great  majority  of  students  wjbo  incur  only 
one  or  two  losins  and  modest  total  dcbt^  ^  ' 

Reco^izing  this  problem,  we  would  make   moaest  proposal --that 
where  debt  levels  imderieithec  pro/^niaor  both  programs  combined 
are  high,  which  we  define  as  $4,000  and  above,  lenders  bo  given  the 
'  option  pf  issuing?  a  10-year  graduated  or  15-year  leyel  repayment 
note" with  spepific  repayment  schedules  approved  by  TSOE,,  and 
,  .wliich  are  also  acceptable  to  Sifllie  Mae.  _  ; 

*Wo  would  like  to  mention  one  further  recommendation.  1/  it  is 
pi^lic  policv  to  encourag&  State  guamntae  programs,  in  fact,  as  well 
as  by  statute,  we  would  remove  certain  of  the  differences  between  the 
state  agency  projprrams  and  FISL.  In  t^articulan  we  woiild  recam' 
mend  that  defaults  bb  reimbursed  by  tlie, Federal  Goveratnent  at  a 
100-percent  rate,  as  is  true  under  FISL.  However,  to  mountain  the 
present  incentive  for  st.atc^  to  minimi5;e.  defaults,  we  would  suggest 
that  in  any  fiscal  Vear  in  which  reih^uraAC^rWmpntsJto  a  state  for 
death*  disability /and  default  exceed  S.perconMf  tlie  average  princi- 
pal amount  of  loans  insured  by  tlie  State  which,  are  in  repayment 
status  during  such  vear.'the  payments  in  eXco^  of  the  tJ-percont  rate 
be  shared  <iquallv  by  the  state  agency  and  T7S0E.  This  would  not 
only  be  fair  to  the  states,  and  still  provide  them  with  operational 
incentives,  but  would  also  as  a  byproduct  generate  some  reliable  der 

Er|c     .  6iSa 
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imavailablc.   ^  >      ■    <^      .  ^r\V'  >^ 

In  conchision-pien,  these  are  somb  oftlie  steps  \ve  would  take.  Cur- 
tain ol  them,  $n0h  as  changing  the  "SDSL  rate  frpni  3  pevcent'to  7 
percent,  <»nding  the  cancolhitioii  proviisions,  tuniing^Qver  XD^I^re- 
^  ceivableS  at  a  gitjater  rale,  and,  iuoi>t  iliiportaiitjj,4Ji:ecIusli.ng  jeJuca-. 
tional  lcndci^s,  which  have  access  to  caintalthj^piigh  SalH^Jljje,  iymn 
receh-hig  XDSL  appropriutioni^  iXi>  well,  would  prodiicY^ipi^^ 
.  Savings,  immcfdmtcly  ami  over  time.  -  ---^^^■^.^'^^tfh- 

In  closing,  we  ^ery  much  appreciate  thib  oppoitunlf^vM^^^^ 
pur  ^^cws  to  tlfc  subcomn}itttx..AI>  colleagues  aud  i  woufdSe  pleased 
to  answer  q^uestions  abouf  ihlb  testimony,  or  the  grant  and  w^Qik-:?tuil^ 
portions  Qf  the  bill.  \  * '  :  -       :     "  "  ;  ! 

Thank  you.  \  - 

^J[r.  Blouix.  Thaiik  \bn,  3f r.  Kamsden.  Mr.  Gibson,  I,  understand 
has  a  stattjmcnt  to  fire,  ^Vhich  will  appear  below\  i  , 

[The  statement  follows)]  .  ,     :  . 


Mr.  Clinlnnan  niid  Mezubcrs  of  \the  Subcunimittee .  ,W^e  are  grnteful  for  the 
opiwrt unity  to  offer. soiue  reiiia^rks  Ifur  the  considcriiUui?  u£  tbc  Cuiuautiee.  Uur. 
cuacerns  tuver  the  range  pf  otuirbnt  absUtanue  iirugraius,  buifur  aXaw  Aiiuments 
I  wouhl  like  to  focus  on  one  area  at  discussiou.  .  ' 

IIR  3-171  mhlresiseii  the  i^roblemnjf  student  debt  and  lending  inbtUutiuiw.  We 
nre  agreed  that  we  waut  to  control  del^t  as  best  ^^e  tan,  aad  that  btudeul  debt 
above  $Ji-3  thousand  dollars  is  really  a  resource  of  very  last  resorts 

At  tile  present  time,  ix^  >ou  know,  many  students  depend  bi^bstaiitlally  un 
!5tudent  loans  to  cyiable  tliem  to  continue  In  schuol,  and  niutjt  be  >erj  care- 
ful  not  to  curtail  thid  res»uarLe  uutil  v\e  have  sumetl^lng  dependable  to  offer  m 
its  place.  •  ^        ^  , 

Availability  of  loan  funds  depends  parti;?  on  the  strhcture  of  the  loan  pro- , 
gram  and  its  permissible  debt,  and  partly  on  tlie  avallabiUty  of  iunds  them-* 
selves.  Shice  IIR  3171  di*eii  bpeak  to  the  question  of  eligible  lemlef.s,^I  would 
like  to  be^as  si^ciUc  as  I  ean*  from  tlie  per^jpeetlve  of  an  eduj.:atk»iial  lender. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said— an(V  liere  I'm  sure  I  siK»ak  fur  mos^^t^ueational 
lenders— is  tliat.we  beuime  an  .eligible  lender  only  with  great  relueianee.  la 
private  instituBbn^s  espetialb,  we  are  quite  eontetneii  about  the  effect  of  the 
lender  borrower  rehulouship  on  alumni  ghing.  It  U  awkward  fgt  us  to  b;i\i?  ta 
remind  alumni  about  repayments,  and  at  times  e\en  tu  jnsi/it  tbat  they  pay. 
S>ureb  most  colleges  would  avoid  that  coniplieated  relationship  if  they  could. 

The  reason  we  are  iu  ^studentioans  Is  because  others  have  not  appeared  t» 
meet  the  need.  We  b^vd  watched  increased  college  eostM^.fihaneial  aid  resuuries^ 
Stretched  hither  and  jon,  families  dguoi^inf;  u\er  debt  payments  because  inter- 
est rates  were  high  j>r  repayment  terms  stringeiU.  We  have  mo^ed  into  this 
problem  area  becaui>e  we  felt  Umt  fiwinclal  and  admlnistratl>e  resources  had 
to  be  used  to  keep  admissions  oprwrtuuitips  vimi  and  fluaaeial  burdens  imm- 
ageable. 

Perhaps  a  few  examples  will  Illustrate.  Harvard  did  not  become  an  ellgllde 
lender  until  1072.  For  almost  seven  years  we  eneuuraged  students  to  l>orrow 
from  home  or  Imal  banks.  Sume  states  had  functioning  programs^,  soaie  didn  t;  ^ 
funds  were  available  in  some  areas  and  not  JruoU»ers,  terms  were  fii^urable 
for  some  students,  less  iSo  for  uthers. students  who  burruw  under  tJie  state  pro- 
gram in  Mass.  have  a  maximum  repayment^erm  uf  7  years,  whatever  the  total 
debt.  A^liere  some  students  were  expected  to  pay  an  tnsuranee  Jfee  of  V4  of 
other.s  were  called  to  pay'^wice  as  much.  Wiere  some  lenders  did  not  require 
additloiial  insurance  payments  during  deferments,  others  u^ked  for  premiums 
elich  yfcar.  J^oyie  lenders  poApou.ed  interest  paynicnts  during  default.^,  others 
*tid*not. 
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^  ,.g:iiei5e5>.w«re^  so  inaoy.  inpijuMitti*  toldad  into  the  ^^st^zu  thai  finally  de- 
.  cWed  b<M«omo  .a  lena^,  last.xesQrt  M</i>t  scJiMOls  ^wiihlu  the,  tBlyerslty 
begaa.bj?  requlting^  Waa  .appll^nts  Im  Uuig  at  Je^st  tWM. letters  px  refusal 
from^^nnka  iavpidijr  lo^^naUfy  /or, a  Harvard  iuan.  pnti  echq^.r still; lias  such  a 
r^ictiinent  llQWBVer,  studejUa  ^^are  1.  ^tp^idgly  j^nstratcd,  mi  only  by^Uie 
extra  search  ^urt  bu|  al^o  Waiwe  a  number  uf  baiiks  wyuld  not.giiujt  loau% 
^  ^"    4reldjeittier^voaia,thfe5^^ommit4li2ir  ,re&^^  *  - 

,  Ail  tiie  ^wbile  w«  ^re  fightU?g,fur:ibor  realistic  repayment  scheattles.  Ccj:- 
,   .  tttiti  JjtatG  ioau  rcHiuir^mentai  ivere  :ft>  ;^t|:ini^t;iit  tliat  they  almi^»t  iirugrammeu 
bpjrry>verk  into  def^aqlt,  Stuileiits,>hv.:haa  ti*  shup  .amon^  stveral^ba'nka  to  se-^ 
C^re  Iheijb  loans  b^an  to^cooib  to  my  ,.ofliQe  .mor^,  and  more  ireawentjy  to  ask. 
,  liow  to  deal  with  inullii^e  lenders,      oi  ^hom         ia^Sting  on  pSymeiit.  I 
wsktu  ^rJio  UlfictB  of  EducaUori  ivz  jb^p,  was  i«U  fhat  borjowers  neede^^to  ask 
bAnkf  lor  *«Mi4orMn  vfder  to  be^correct  will;  tbg  Information  I  v^as  jpmiding, 
^    .14raittu,«  memo  ex^tu^iing  wh^J.  I  tmUeraJood'  tbe  situ4t*o»  to  wlth%jnuUl 
p1o^lei\de«f  irt^d  seSU  It^tO  OB^for  a^^  / 

It  la  44*i«dly  «u  ^^dsUig,  therefotj^  in  «ie  midst  of  tUe^  ineqnIQes  an4  ^rus- 
traUonSj,  ^at  Vi*^  jKJgaa     ^plore  pussibiUtlpft  of  develuplng  a  fu\l  stxjdqnt 
.  loan  pix^ram.  We  fllisu  lou]l>ed  f or  wslys  tu  provide  a  jcusJ.ion  fo^  repa^roenta  (o 
.  .be  ffiijiiwrted  by  tni^mUy  funda  wiacU  ^yuld  lessea  the- pa^m^rit  burden  oij 
!     borrowers  witij:  low  inool^^^      -  •      ^  if*  < 

About  tlii*  ttma  iUwv  year  tve  .jver^  rerovaljiatlng  our  ptuj^ram^  and  it;  nei>- 
imnetl  tlmt  a^radua^^  student  from.- the JSLerii?gd^'  Si^XPl  ^us  do^ig  a  research 
projject  on  the  <5\mrahteoaXoan  ri:ogi:anu  .i>B  part,  of  her  research,  she  yl8lfe<l 
all  tJ^«  major  and  many  uluii&  minor  patiks  in  the  Cambridge-Boston  area,  and 
askeil  abimt  the.posjsibUlty  of  a  student  loan.  .Jn  only  one.  bank  i^,  Boston  Vy^e 
,they  w.illlngtv  accept  iejf  application  if  she  or  .her  fhpiily,  did  nol  havc  a  pre 
vlon»  account^  in  th^  })attk.  It  was  during  this  stoe  ycair^tliat  ^uf  rnivorslti? 
Sttidcni  loan  office  ,proce$s«id  4oana/for  more  than  $5  miUioh.  , 

STou  can  ^deratnnd  om  infew  con«^rn.ab6ut  the  availablUty  of  funds.  >Iy 
<Ufla««lt>v  with  'Congressional  action  VF:hich  terminates  all  educational  Inslitu 
fiousf.a»  lender*^  ju^^t  biapparen^t.  We  ask  that  an  jilternate  S5;stera  fpr  nindin^ 
x\     student  Joan?  Imj  .idemonstrably  In  place  and  fiuictfoning  befMre  ojiir  own  capa: 
,  biilty  to  provioe  fands  is^dismnAtled.  In^hort,  we  believe  the  actjipn  proposed 
iii  Hll*34tl  lo  be  afc  ieM  prk^Mtur^  ^  ^' 

In  view  of  our  past  experience^  wts  are  alsa^ery  apprehensjve  over  the  pr  os- 
pect ufj;i>ing  more  administrative  responsibility  to  the  states  uijless  thitr  pro-  ^ 
Orim^^rci  strictly  n^ulated  by  federal  staw}ardff. 

I>et  mo-iuat  (quickly  walk  the  otlier  side  of  the  street  Enoughlfrantic  coij> 
meuti»have  been  matle  about  what  etlAicational.intJtitutlohs  have  liot  and  canunt 
do  that  ft  ^?ense  of  .persp^'Uve  has  ulLbnt  vanished.*  Of  coarse,  default  reports 
ou^tudejit  loan^i  are  alarming,  and  sohiething  must  be  done.  However,  J  cannot 
take  too  stAiously  the  conventimial  *vlsdom  tliat  bnnka  are  Jin  the  business  of 
4endUig  land  vuUeges  are  set  for  ike  task  of  education.. and  each  should  he  con^ 
.  flnetl  so  tliat  it  can  do  what  it  does  best.  This  really  obscures  inore  tlian  it 
llUmijnes  the  issue.'  •     „  ^  „  ^.  ' 

There  are  good  and  poor  lenders  on  botli  sides.*  good  and  poor  collection 
practices  among  banks  a^id  among  colleges.  Two  year^  ago  I  was  reviewing  all 
out.operation8,  .and  decldeil  to  lind  out  how  near  by  banks  were  handUng  stii 
dent  loans.  !rhe  second  ol»  1  vlbUed  explained  that  they  were  still  using  ledger 
cards  WiUi  manual  postings  X..*  student  loans,  and  this  at  .a  time  when  our 
own  data  pc6cesslng  fot  Ipans  Had  been  ooerational  for  several  years. 

i  wxmlil  even  argue  that  educational  institutions  can  pofcentlally  do  some 
things  in  the  etudciH  loan  Mil  even  better  than  banks.  For  example,  weican 
easily  collect  In-school  interest  for  loans  that  doubt  qualify  for  subsidy  by 
.  transferring  ♦  .t?  charge  to  term.bills,  where  students  must  make  the  payment. 
We  know  precisely  when  stdents  are  registered  and  when  they  are  entering 
thclr.grace  periods  or  repayments*  We  caa  set  up  exit  interview  requirements- 
,  T^Hich  we  do— wjiich  the  student  miist  fuinil  or  he/she  w  ill  not  be  permitted 
to  gracjunte.  We  can  counsel  ni(»re  effectively  about  a  reasonable  package  of 
financial  aid  because  we  have  all  the  relevant  data  before  us.  Wien  it  comes, 
to  8klp«trace  worli  on  borrovrers  w^^o  get  lost,  we  ha\e  many  university  records 
.  wlilch  tro  caantili;^e.  In  fact,  I  haVe  glven^worH  to  three  different  professional 
fiktp-trace  organizations.  Jiod  find  that  In-house  wj^jran  do  a  more  complete 
Job  with  better  rcsuUs  than  any  of  themjifl^  ^       that  we're  sn^arter  than 
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banks  or  collection  agencies— we  just  ha'^e  mure  resources  iur  dealing  with 
borrowers  wha  are  or  have  been  students. 
Xa^uraily  all  o<iucatiohal  lenders  are  not  properly  equipped  to  f  uncUon.  as 
^  eifmive  lenders  to  stiideiits.  Neither  arc  some  banks.  Xlie  point  is  that  wc  ai-e 
looking  for  an  effective  loan  distribution  mechanism,  and  1  do  not  beheve  it 
serves  a  useful  purpose  to  draw  a  great  dividing  Une  between  Uxe  capablUties 

-  and  resources  of  all  educational  institutions  vu  Uie  one  hand  and  all  banJjs 
on  the  oUier.  *  ,  «  . 

mat  we  need  is  strict  regulations  to  goveru  ill  lenders.  OB  has  published 
Sttch  regulations  for  Cflucatlonal  lenders.  Clearly  thuy  have  leverage  on  this 
gnnip  i^hey  do  not  have  comparable  leverage  un  banks  and  prubably  cannot 
require  Uic  same  standards  of  performance. 

My  plea,  tlier'efore,  is  tiiis.  Do  wt  now  dismiss  cdui-ational  institutions  from 
the  category  of  eligible  leiiders.  Consider  the  adniitilstrative  capabilitv  of  leud- 
^ir.^^M-^*,^   -  ^^^^P  oi)en  all  present  channels  for  the 

dIstnbuUou  of  student  iinanclal  aid  even  a.s  wfe  work  tifgether  to  devciop  and 
impr??ve  our  overall  program  for  student  assistance. 

Thank  you. 

^  Mr.  Btouix.  Do  you  happen  to  know  Wjiat  the  average  debt  of  a. 
graduate  of  a  4-ycar  private  institution  is  today?  - 

Mr,  Gibson.  You  are  talking  about  undergraduate  debt  and  I  can 
speak  in  speoifie^  but  not  generally.  A  specific  school,  Harvard—tho 
a^vei^age  debt  is  now  going  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  for  jui  under- 
^grnduatet  .      -  . 

''Mr*  Bi^uiN-.  B|it  you  liavc  no  stati<;tics  generally? 

^:^>rSDfcx.  That  would  be  a  j^to^  figure  for  roughly  the  23 
^wols  jn  tlie  Consortium  since  they  arc  all  h\gh-priccd  private  and 
airiiavo  tie  sanlo  kind  of  pjickaging  and  high  selfUiolp  requirements. 

Mr.  OiMuix.  WoiM  it  be  fair  to  assume  that  is  about  twice,  what 
the.tiormalpnvate  school  -debt  is?  ' 

Mr.  GmoK.  r  think  that  is  accurate,  and  it  is  higher  than  anyone 

-  :^f^<.B%o0r^^  MrJ  Eshleman.  l 

v^ii  EsHtpux  :Nir.  Chairmah,  I  want  to  put^ue  this  debt  situation 
a  Ijtrie  furtJier.  ioiir  undcr^rraduate  average  is,  you  say,  $4,000  and 
a  graduate  I  am  told  nationwide,  and  including  medical  school  gradu- 
ate^, debt  is  something  under  $10,000  and  I  don^  thiiJc  we  have 
nailed  down  a  figure,  but  it  is  well  under  $10,000.  This  is  a  national 
^ivoragc  and  now  gb  back  to  your  $i,000  for  the  imdergvaduate— I 
want  tp  ask  you— well,  I  ^vant  to  ask  a  related  ^luestion  to  that. 

What  is  m  estimate  that  the  lifetuge  income  of  a  college  graduate 
exceeds  a  noncollege  graduate?  What  is  that  estimate?  " 

Mi\  Ra^isdkn.  You  know  tlio  answer,  $400,000,  I  believe. 
1  •'^f^*  EsHp:jrAN.  IS^o,  I  was  going  to  .<^ay,  I  didn't  know  it  was  as 
high  ns  $400,000.  Then  I  want  to  ask  a  Punnsvlvania  Dutch  question, 
'^^^1  La^^  Y^^^^  facey9us.  A  new  tractor  costs  between  $15,000 
and  ?20,0p0  and  a  yoyng  farmer  that  purchases  a  new  tractor  must 
*pfty  for  it,      '    •  • . 

Xow,  hero  you  nv  talking  about  someone  who  is  going  to  cam,  an 
the  average,  .$400,000  more  than  that  f^i^ier.  VHiy  can't  he  pay  off  * 
his  school  debt?  '  " 

Ih:  RA'AtSDKX.  We  hre  not  questioning  tliat  the  student  should 
repay  his  loan,  I  ani  not  sure  I  understand  the  question,  .sir. 

,3Ir.  EsnLr,3rAX.  Well,  isn't  the  default  average  going  up?  Isn't 
that  the  histom  isn't  the  default  average  going  up? 
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Mr.  JRamsdijn.J  cituJ  figures  which  were  pfe&entejl  before  a  Senate 
hearing;  the  default  average  U  liigh  and  it  is  growing  and  it  is  con- 
centrated in  proprietary  schools  and  in  certain  areas ;  yes. 

Mr.  EsHLEjMAi^;^  Well,  my  question  is,  I  don't  see  why  it  is  gix)wing. 
I  don't  doutt  y^ur  figures,  but  I  don't  see  any  logic  fur  that  growth. 
I  don't  see  any  logic  for  it,  othei-  than  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  Kamsdbn.  Well,  I  feel.pait  of  it  is  reflected  in  how  the  student 
perceives  Jhe  is  benefited  from  lii^  edvicational  experience.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  qucbtiun  but  that  a  lot  of  students  w  ere  ripped  off  ^ 
initially  iu  the  Geginning  phase  of  this  program  and  there  is  cou- 
v'jSiderable  documented  evidence  to  support  that. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  students  who  have  bepefited  from  their 
educational  experiences,  and  I  am  talking  now  often  in  tenna  of  re- 
turn in  the  form  of  eaiTiings,  are  acting  in  a  responsible  manner,  I 
can  only  cite  the  experiences,  and,  actuSly,  I  havd*  data  from  all  of 
the  Big  Ten  institutions,  but  I  had  not  requested  from  them  to  pn.' 
sent  this  information.  '  , 

But,  on  Northwestern  University  alonCj  which  I  think  is  signifi 
cant,  our  default  rate  in  terms  of  the  total  volume,  which  we  ha\  e 
learned  since  inception  of  the  NDSL  program,  is  now  approximately 
$12  million  and  tne  default  rate  is  le&s  than  1  percent. 

The  default  rate  on  the  amount  of  repayment  is  less  tlian  3  percent. 
I  think  it  is  wrong  to  put  all  educational  institutions  in  the  same 
bag  or  in  the  same  category  because  I  tliiak  a  lot  depends  upon  the 
benefits  received.  ^      ...  \ 

If  a  student  matriculates  at  a  ^ven  iastifcution  or  intends  to  ma 
triculate  at  a  given  instihitlon  and  all  of  a  sudden  is  harnessed  with 
a  loan  and  finds  that  he  has  terminated  lus  experience  or  his  educa 
tional  experiences  2  weeks  thereafter  and  still  has  a  debt  to  pay,  he 
defaults  on  that  loan. 

That  is  what  has  happened  in  a  large  number  of  cases  through 
out  this  country.  It  has  primarily  been  based  upon  poor  monitaiing 
procedures  and  I  think  the  changeix  in  legislation,  which  come  to 
grips  with  that  problem.  ' 

Mr.  Esin.E5iAN.  In  otber  wordsy.we  should  spread  out  the  pay- 
ments; is  that  it?  ' 

Mr.  Ramsdkk.  I  think  a  lot  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  debt.  I 
think  you  are  programing  people  into^  default  ^  or  delinquency.  The  - 
debt  is  high  and  tlie  repayment  period  is  sharp.  As  w  e  know*,  based 
upon  information  presented, to  the  \ariuus  committees,  most  defaults 
occur  before  the  first  payment  or  within  the  first  2  years.' 

.  Mr.  EsnjLE.AtAN.  On  page  3  of  your  statement  yon  state  that  "Con 
soijtium  grant  assistance  outweighs  Federal  and  Slate  /?rant  support 
and  I  assume  that  means  put  together.  T\"hat  would  that  percentage 
be?  Wliat  is  the  percentage  of  ithat? 

Mr.  RA3tsi>BN.  It  would  nm'betwxen  four  and  five  times  the  total 
dollars  we  are  providing  compared  to  others.  The  consoi-fium  in5fi 
tutions,  which  would  bo  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Tennsylvania, 
'  aiid  Illinois*  which  have  verv  strong,  as  you  ate  well  aware,  State, 
sfjiiolai^hip  program?,  nnd  the  i^lationship  woitld  not  be  quite  as 
h  ^h  there.  Most  of  the  schools,  their  own  dollars  arc  four  or  five 
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times  the  total  money  received  from  BEOG  s  and  State  scholarships 
and  so  on. 
Mr.  EsHLEMAK.  Thank  you.  ^ 

Sir:  Ihlanfeldt.  To  expand  momentarily,  Congressman,  we  esti- 
mated there  is  iri  excess  of  100,000  undergraduate^  students  attending 
these  23  institutions  and  tliat  about  40  percent  or  more  are  receiving 
some  foiTO  of  tuition  discount  from  these  institi]|tions. 

I  think  Mr.  Rafrisdcn  just  said  the  average  grai^tis  approximately 
$2,500  in  ternis  of  iitgfifiitional  subsidy  and  tliat  in  excess  of  10  per- 
cent of  their  student  bq^es  are  from  minority  bWkgrounds. 

l^fr.  EsirtEMAN.  Thank  you^  | 

ilr.  Btonx.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  further  questions  and  I 
would  lijce  to  thank  you  for  being  here  and  we  appreciate  your  inter- 
est and  your  infusion  into  the  record  of  any  otheij  contributions  you 
feel  you  would  like  to  make.  Feel  free  to  send  thorn  along. 

The  subcommittee  will  reconvene^  it  is  my  understanding,  in  this 
same  room  at  9 :30  tomorrow.  The  meeting  is  adjounicd. 

nviiereupon,  at  12  noon  the  subcommittee  rewjssed,  to  reconvene 
at  9:30  a.m.  of  the  follo\nng  day.  IVedjiesday,,  JIarc.h  26,  1075.] 

[Subsequently,  thc.Consorthun  publl.-^hed  itb  ru^i'ew  of  Federal  Stu- 
dent A&iisfance,  and  tlie  following  synopsis  of  tm  report:] 

CoNSOExnjic  ON  P^^•A^'CI^•Q  XTionER  Eo^TCATIo^%  / 

Hanovert  l^M,/ 

*A  Sv^oi'Sis  OF  Feokr^vi.  Sti  dk.n:t  Assistance/  A  Umiew  of  Tm.z  1\} 
Tiis  Higher  Eoucatiqn  Act 

i?;Tj:bDUCTioK  / 

Th^  Cungre-ssiomil  review  of  the  Hlghe/Educatiua  Act  provid^^vi  au  opiior- 
hinlty  to  create  n  mure  vuborcnt,  eu6t-efltectj;\  e  fiuuneiiil  aid  struetare,  niid  Uie 
Consortium  on  Fiuanping  ni^jlicr  Education  has  russpunded  with  tiie  publication 
of  Oie  report  FciJcrol  BMent  Assistance*  A  Review  of  Title  IVJ  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  (April  1075).  The  following  synopsis  reviews  the  majur  recom- 
mendations ol  that  report,  ^  / 

The  report  attempts  to  meet  some  high  ^oals.  Although  it,  is  the  wUaburative 
effort  ()f  the  twenty  three  member  institutions  of  tlie  Ci>nbortium,  tlie  rejKirt 
iit tempt:,  t»>  fy\iii\k  to  tlic  amis  of  all  iui^t^ec«Jnllo^y  ed Mention.  It  proposus  a  Unan- 
clal  aid  Jitrm  turc  v\hIUi  would  i>rovid^  access  and  a  degree  of  cliolco  in  post- 
secondary  education,  >et  It  U  realistic  in  its  demands^on  public  reauurvfc>.  It.ii* 
a  detailed  report,  ^et  it*,  overriding  cunceia  i»  the^rueture  and  arthit^cUire 
of  lln.incial  aid.  Uk^I  fcJgniflv.antU,  it  recommends  redirecting  benefits  under 
existing  law  in  urdtr  that  those  reSi/urcesft can  be4ev6ted  to  more  efCecrlve  use. 
PerhapK  In  this  last  respect,  the  report  Is  (most  uiiusual.>  ^ 

In  thin  .Kynopi^ls  the  GinM)rtlum's  i»rotAwilji  fe;?aidln^j  the  six  key  Title  JV 
pn>grjiaw  (The  BasiV  Kducati^jnal  Opporltinity  Grant  Program,  the  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunlt,v  Grant  Xerogram  ^  tlie  State  Student  incentive 
Grant  Program,  the  College  Work  Study  Pjrogram,  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  PTogfjim;  and  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program)  are  covered  in 
sequence.  To  aid  the  reader,  brief  >rtmmaries  of  both  the  j/re&ent  program  and 
tlie  proposed  changes  are  presented  a>  the  head  of  each  section,  follow  c^^l  liy  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  proposals.  Fi/r  a  cuinplete  understandin;;  of  the  recuni- 
mendations,  fhp  reader  should  refty  to  the  full  report,  e*ipies  of  which  may  be 
obt^laed  from  the  Consortium  at  the  above  address. 

BASIC  KnUCATIOXAl*  OPPORTtT.NXTY  OBA>*T  PBOORAK 

Prcsctit  Ptigram  -The  .maximum  bnnic  grant  is  authorlxt'd  at  ?4,400,  nii 
amount  whldi  Is  not  based  on  anjF  particular  rationale.  Actual  awards  are  re- 
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dueed  by  au  expected  fatally  contribution  based  ori income  and  assets.  Individual 


-mllUou  sciid^ts  and  coat  $1:2  billiou;  Eligibility  includey  students  froiii  faaiillos 

,  VUh  iricowes  uVto  approirfma^^^  ,   f  ^ 

COPMB  iVapo^a^— Maximum  grant  would  be  related  to  average  nonlnstruc- 
tSnnal  costs  naclonally  {^2;100)  less  un  average  summer  earnings  expectation  of 

.  ilie  student  i?500j.  The  maximum. awajd  in  1075^-76  would  be  approximately 
ROOO.  Actual  awardb'would  be  rednced  by  an  expected  famil>  contribuUon  based 

,  on  income  and  assets.  The  oiie-hdlf  cost  of  attendance  limitation  would-be  ehml- 
noted.  The  program  would  be  funded  as  a  true  entitlement.  At  full  funding,. it  is 

(J  estimated  tbat  the  program  would  aid  1.G  million  students  and  cost  blJhon. 
KiigiblUty  \v(ndd  extend  tu  students  from  families  wltli  incomes  up  jo  appfoxl- 
^^tvuufi  ffw^^^  easily  accolhpllshed  changes,  the  report  recommends 

.  that  BEOG  be  iraui^forbi^d  into  a  clearly  focused  national  access  program.  Ti 
atcomplish  this,  U  ib  recummeridad  that  the  maximum  BEOG  grant  be  related 
not-to  total  costs  of  attendance  as  is  presently  the  case,  but  to  the  national 
average  uC  iiuninHtnictiona|l  cust^s  iboard,  room,  books,  trausporUltlon,  and  per 
soiial  expi?n.ses}  lesn  a  sumnxer  earnings  expectation  of  the  student.  Tiiere  are 
severatreasun^^  why  (?Batjtineiit  of  such  aa.approach.has  great  merit; 

1.  Jjuch  an  apiiruaeh  would  maKe  possible  a  clearer  distinction  betn'een  the 
puriwse  of  UBoO  and. all  other  federal  and  state  student  aid  programs.  BEOG 
could  he  focuaed  parlitulurly  on  the  problem  Of  access  to  postAsecondary  cduca 
tioiu  istate  i.chulanih|p  prygrams,  institutional  tnnds,  and  the  college-based 
iederal  prografuu  couUlUtpu  be  fucuiied  nwre  speclflcallj  on  the,problem  Of  chojee 
in  American  pcstHecohdary  education.      ^^^^  "  . 

2.  hucli  an  approach  would  A^ate  the  BEOG  entitlement  to  a  national  and 
objective  standurdUn  \\hieli  the  Congress  can  have  conlidence.  'Whereas  tuition 
varies  ail  thft  way  frpm  zero  at  certain  public  insMtutlong  to  approximately 
$4,000  at  certain  pHvat<i  vnes,  nonlriatfuctlonal costs  are  by  far  the  niost  uniform 
set  of  costs  in  higher  education,  averagi;!^'  In  1QT5-T0  very  close  ?21.100  at  all 
types  of  institutions.  -  s ,      j.    ,  ^* 

ii.  Xhis  approach  also  svuUld  simplify  the  long  ran^'e  problem  of  relating  the 
.  BEUG  entitlement  to  l»ard  ecunuude  data.  Ben^ause  annual  adjustments  for  in 
Uation  aro  reaccted  in  noiiinstructlonalgosts,  tbe  t'ederal  Government  would  have 
a  rational  and  consistent  approach  to  funding,  something  which  is  larKfug  in 
the  present:  program.         ^         -  ^  ^*       i     ii     ,  »  , 

4.  J?uch  an  approach  would  recognize  that  for  Some  time  educational  insUtu 
tions  have  found  It  necessary  to  \m  tl^elc  Unanclal  aid  rcbuurces  to  subsidize  not 
only  the  Instructional  costa  of  needy  applicants,  but  also  their  mamtcnau  ;c  costs 
as  well,  By  awarding  BEOG.s  to  eligible  students  based  on  ixoninstructlanal  costs 
ttie  Federal  UoTernment  wJuld  fr«»  up  institutional  funds  for  more  proper  «ab- 

-  sidlzati6tt  of  educatlortaUHJOshj.  ^ 

5.  Jbtnaily/  tying  BEuG  to  nonlnstruptioual  costs  would  slmidlfy  the  program 
from  the  standpoint  of  toth  applicants  and  Institutions.  Since  awards  woald  be 
based  oii  avQra>;e  noftlnstructlonnl  co^^ts  i?atlonally  less  tlie  ex]>ected  family 
c(»utributiun»  Instltutlona  would  no  longer  have  to  determine  ''actual ,  costs  of 
attendance '  for  each  student  or  category  of  students  before  luaklng  preliminary 
and  nnal  calculations  of  BEOG  entitlements.  ....     .....  , 

Tne  Piicciftc  award  formula  recommend  by  the  Consortium  has  tlie  additional 
element  of  a  stndent  H8elf?help  xequlreraent  Through  aii  average  summer  earn 
lags  contribution,  the  ^student.  In  effect,  must  assume  some  of  the  more  discre 
lionary  noninslructJonal  cost^,  inch  as  personal  ahd  travel  expenses.  Such  an 
expectation  also  means  that  even  the  student  attendliig  a  xcro^tuifion  public 
institution  must  assume  a  significant  degree  uf  flrianclal  rcsponsSblUty  for  ld<< 
or  her  education.  Tlie  eltet  t  ot  the  proposal  is  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
he  entering  into  a  partnership  wiUi  each  student.  Whore  family  resources  for 
student  maintenance  art  ifiauOlclent,  the  Federal  Government  through  tlie  basic 
grant  program  would  insure  each  student  a  threshold  of  support  which,  when 
ciimblned  witli  the  students  own  summer  earnings,  wonld.permlt  access  to  zero- 
tnltloh  public  In'seitutlori^.  -       /  .  ,  ,  , 

Tlie  approach  recunmiended  la  simply  a  loglail  measurement  device  for  estab 
lL«hiug»aw*rd  levels.  It  is  iiot  a  rritrlctlon  on  how  BEOG  is  to  bcnised  by  an 
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iitdlviaiml  student.  i;he  a^\nr^  notd  nut  be  aiiplied  ju:>t  to  nohUi.^truutiunnl  co.st> ; 
It  could  be  applied  against  any  o£  a  student* s  costs  ojC  attendance- 

In  Uie  intere.st  of  fairnesSj  and  abo  to  Ueep  award  cakniati<;ns  simple,  the 
.  teimt  recommendii  tliat  the  pveseUt  i,tiiailraion  that  a  iiCUG  nnxy  not  e.\tuea  one 
half  the  actual  cost  of  atltuduuce  at  theUiistltutiou  in  wbii  h  the  student  vu£i>\li> 
be  eliminated.  This  provision  limits  the  size  of  aN\ards.for  onb  one  sroui>— -(he 
lowest-income  students  who  also  huppe;i  to  attend  the  lowest  tuition  public  insti- 
tutions^. Retention  of  the  provision  not  only  ilufeata  tlie  purpose  of  BEUU  as  an 
access  program^  but  complicates  award  calculations  unnecessarily. 

Finally,  the  report  recommends  that  BEOG  be  made  a  true  uititlement  Under 
the  present  program,  even  thpugh  there  is  a  tendeney  to  speaK  of  a  BEOG 
'  entitlenient,"  there  is  iw  such  thing  when  a  student  s  award  Is  partially  fnuded. 
LiUiKe  veterans  education  benefits  under  the  GI  Bill  or  UASDI  edutation  bene- 
fits under  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  BEOG  recipient  has  ho  ■CJititled"  right  to  a 
given  level  of  assistance  under  the  Higher  Edutation  Aet.  Unh  if  support  undor 
the  basic  grant  program  Is  made  stable^md  predKtablc,  whah  nri  entitlement 
would  accompllsli,  is  it  possible  for  BEOG  to  become  the  ba^^ie  program  to  uhicii 
all  other  student  aid  programs  can  relate. 

SUPl'LEilK:^TAL  EdVcATIOXAL  OPPORTU^-ITX  GKAXT  TROORAM 

Prvsait  Prooram-Fanas  are  n\ai\c  available,  to  educational  institutions  to 
aitsist  students  wfth  ''exceptional  need,'*  which  1ms  beeufUermed  by  U«UE  as 
those  studOntS  whose  family  contribution  does  not  exceed  one-half  the  cost  ot 
attendance.  Individual  awards  may  not  Oxcoed  $1,500  or  one-half  the  sum  of 
the  total  amount  of  student  linandal  aid  provWed  to  the  recipient  by  the  institu- 
tion. (Included  in  this  latter  category  are  BEOG,  NDSL,  and  Work-Studv  as 
well  as  State,  private  anainstitutional  grant  resources).  In  an  estimated 

3^0,000  students  will  receive  awards  totaling  $240  niHllon. 

COFIIE  i^ropo^a? -Supplemental  grants  frould  be  related  solely  to  tuition- 
related  need,  not  to  total  costs  of  attendance.  As  In  the  ease  of  BEOG,  awards 
would  bo  made  directly  to  students,  rather  tlmn  funds  being  allocated  to  institu^ 
tlons  for  distribution  at  the  Institution's  djscretlon.  Awards  would  equal  the 
lesser  of  $1,500,  or  one  half  of  the  amount  remaining  aftet  deducting  from 
Instnunional  costs  (tuition  and  related  fees) ;  a)  any  parental  contribution 
roinalnhig  after  deducUng  therefrom  an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum  BEOG 
entitlement  ($i,GOO),  and  b)  $1,000.  The  proposed  program  would  aid  almost 
00(^,000  students  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2S0  million. 

\yhereas  the  report  recommends  that  BEOG  be  focused  on  non-lustructional 
costs,  it  Is  recommended  that  SEOP  be  focused  on  instructional  co.sis  and  the 
problem  of  choice,  especially  nt  moderate-  and  higher-priced  Institutions  in 
addition,  it  is  argued  that  SEOG  should  supplemen'l,  rather  than  replace  or  come 
before,  state  and  prlvatO  scholarship  resources  and  that  federal  supplemental 
grant  funds  should  not  bp  applied  "back  to  back"  to  basic  grant  funds  in  mectiiiff 
student  need,  ^  *  ,  -  ^ 

Under  the  proposed'  SEOG  formula,  supplemental  grant  aid  would  not  be 
extended  until  the  parental  contribution  had  been  cumpletely  used  and  $1000 
of  resources  other  Uiar\  federal  grant  funds  had  first  been  applied  to  tuition- 
related  need.  Where  a  student's  family  contribution  equaled  $1,600  or  less 
(I.e.,  It  was  completely  used  for  nonlnstructional  support;  after  the  i\int  $1  ouo 
of  tuition  was  met  by  other  resources  available  to  the  student,  the  proposed  SltiuG 
formula  would  cover  50  cents  of  every  one  dollar  of  tuition  up  to  a  maximum 
SEOG  award  of  $1,500.  Thus,  at  an  Institution  with  tuition  of  $2,000  the  s«^udent 
who'se  parental  contribution  was  used  for  nonlnsl*uetional  costs  would  be 
^y^i!'^5^/°^- supplemental  grant  fimds;  at  an  institution  with  tuition 
of  ^J,000,  tlie  student  would  bo  eligible  for  $1,000  of  SEOG  funds  For  every 
dollar  by  wliich  the  family  contribution  exceeded  $1,600,  and  thus  was  available 
to  partially  meet  tuition  costs,  SEOG  eligibility  would  be  reduced  by  50  centij 
As  Is  presently  the  case,  the  maxlrjium  award  could  not  e.^ceed  $1,500. 

The  major  beneficiaries  of  the  proposiid  BEOG  entitlement,  including  elinijim- 
tion  of  tiie  one-half  cost  of  attendanc^^  limitation,  would  be  students  attending 
public  institutions,  who  woulil  receive  above  three  quarters  of  the  dollars  under 
tlio  BEOG  proiwsal.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  the  supplemental  grant 
program  is  aimed  at  the  problems  faced  by  low-  and  middle-Income  students  who 
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wish  to  attend  moderate-  and  bigher-prlced  institutluu^.  It  is  tiii^  ^jrouii  of 
students,  wlietlier  attemling  private  in&titutioas  ur  oai  uf-^tate  ijubhc  infetitu- 
tions,  wliich  is  particularly  in  need  of  tuition-related  help,  ainco  tliey  are  iieiiiier 
subsidize^  by  low  tuliivnb  nor  aided  adeijuateb  by  &tate  &cbular&hiii  prugraiujj. 
In  tbo  face  of  public  private  tuitiuu  differentials  approachiiig.$l,70u  uu  awiage 
'Hii  1075-70,  it  is  especially  this  group  wliicii  needs  Uie  SEOG  program  if  a  beaitlo 
degree  ot  diolce  in  i)Ostsecoiidary  edutatiuu  h  to  be  maiutained.  RcxoiiUi/mg 
tys  fact,  whereas  studuntw  attending  private  ihstitutions  reeeise  appioxiznauU 
43%  of  the  dollars  under  tiie  present  SEOG  program,  tbey  ^ould  receive  about 
tbree  quarters  of  the  dollars  under  the  revised  SEOG  program, 
.  ,"^n<iet  tiie  present  program,  SEOG&  are  aerardeil  to  students  v\iiu  q.iaUf^  i^atjud 
on  need  regardless  of  whether  they  have  received  a  basic  grant  The  Cuajjottiaai 
believes  this  approach  should  be  retained.  Mi^;st  students  from  middle-Anvomt^ 
families  will  be  ineligible  for  BEOG  assistaniie^Xeeaube  their  parent;*  are  aUe 
to  provide  for  their  jioninistructlonai  cofels*  Yet  sueh  students,  if  they  attend  . 
moderate-  and  higlj^r  tiUtion  institutions  will  have  need  fqr  tuitiou-it-iated  a.v 
sistance.  Making  ^EOG  eligiblUty  dependent  upon  rueuipt  of  a  UEuG  vvunld 
eliminate  a  sizable  portion  of  middle-hitome  fttudeatt*  presently  eiigiblt-  tur  ;SLuG 
at  higher  tuition  institutions.  It  also  would  mean  that  receipt  or-nunrempt  of 
a  minimal  BEOG  award  would  determine  eligibility  for  as  much  a*,  ^,5«>u  u£ 
supplemental  grant  bela  Since  it  is  recommended  that  the  two  prograzi^j  ijjiuuli^ 
focns  separately  on  the  problems  of  access  and  choice,  eligibility  fur  one  i^iiuuid 
not  be  dependent  upomparticipation  In  the  other. 

STATE  STUDENT  I>'CEXTI\'E  GHA^'T  PilOOUAM 

Present  Proi?ro»j~Provides  grants  not  to  exceed  $A,500  to  eligible  students 
with  "substantial  flnauclnl  need"  by  matchlitg  un  a  50-50  ba»i»  new  giaut  doiiaus 
expended  by  tbd  States  over  a  base  year.  Funds  are  allocated  to  the  Suteb  tliat 
apply  and  are  eligible  based  oa  the  number  of  students  iu  attendance  at  m^tl- 
tuitlons  of  higher  education  iRauch  States.  An  estimated  76,000  students  rlevi\cd\ 
Federal  SSIG  funds  totaling  $10  million  in  1071^75, 

COFUE  iVopojtf?— The  program  would  remain  a  50-50  matching  ^'rant  pro- 
gram, but  the  proposal  would  re(iuire  that  SSIG  grants  be  related  ^u^el>  to  tui- 
tion related  need  (since  BEOG  would  be  related  to  nonlnstructional  eoaus/.  The 
prrtposai  would  modify  the  existing  aliopatlon  formtUa  to  incfudo  onb  those 
students  who  dre  eligible  to  receive  support  under  a  State  s  grant  program.  Fund- 
Jng  would  be  increased  gradually  o^t\  basia  that  um  be  matched  b\.  tiie  Statew. 
Also,  several  steps  are  recommended  to  encourage  and,  over  time,  graduali>  re- 
quire portability-  of  State  grant  funds.  ^ 

In  the  area  of  developing  new  grant  programs,  the  SSIG  has  bevn  a  distiuet 
success.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  1074-75  academic  jear,  3C  Status  and 
certala  of  the  territories  wiU  expend  $437  million  on  grant  prograui5<.  ^eve^- 
thclcss,  State  efforts  vary  widely  and  three  States  account  for  over  haif  of  the 
total  State  scholarshlp  effort. 

BecauJ*e  of  its  matching^  provisions,  there  are  thOi>e  v\ho  would  dramaticadv 
expand  SSIG  from  the  apjjropria tions  le\el  uf  $20  milSbu  for  ji0T4-70.  Iloft- 
ever.  a  large  increase  in  SSIG  funding  raises  some  important  questloas.  Huw 
would  a  major  tuition  related  S^UG  effort  relate  to  the  college  ^^ork•^'tud>  and 
Federal  loan  programs?  Should  a  self  help  expectation' bo  reuulreil  t,L  jjtmientb 
before  they  become  eligibly  for  tuition-related  grants?  What  is  an  appropnaie 
State  allotment  formula?  The  Oohsortlum  believes  such  questions  heed  lu  be 
answered  satisfactorily  before  tliere  U  a  major  jexpausion  in  the  program,  .since 
the  answers  affect  tlie  disposition  of  SSIG  funds,  the  fimding  uf  work^.stiulj 
and  loan  programs,  and  indirectly,  the  pricing  policies  of  state  ln&titutioii>. 

Because  of  the  considerable  educational  diversity  within  the  50  States,  and 
the  numerous  questions  this  raises  for  Federal  jiolicy,  the  Cimsortimn  recominfUiifc 
a  gradual  and  caref u?  approach  to  tiie  expansion  of  SSIG.  TOth  mm^  Jita^u 
proj^rams  in  their  infancy,  and  not  jet  oiHjraUonal,  the  report  quchtiun^  svhf^liur 
massive  Increases  in  funding,  new  alUTcatlon  formulas,  and  greater  Estate  iiceuse 
in  the  use  of  SSIG  funds  are  desirable.  In  the, longer  term,.it  is  recognized  tiuit 
a  major  Federal/State  tuition  related  aid  iifogram  ma>  be  the  appropriate 
answer— but  only  if  many  difficult  questions  are  answered  5ati>faetortb  m  .he 
interim. 
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COLtEOE-^ORK  STUDY  PROOIUM  * 

the  Stotott  '     eduentloiml  Institutions  wltlilu 

toruni^iS^^   p  ll  pnlicl.ni)proved  rcquestts.  The  ftinds  n re  used  ta  mv 

;rnn^^^5?  con>PcnsnUon  of  students  employed  in  the  Work-st^^ 

^  nn/r^^i?  »mst  he-those  students  with  the  -'greatest  liuancia  nee  ^ 
aO/Zi^A'  iVopo^fal.^Would  retain  CW-S  as  a  need-based  nrocr-im  irnni.i 

mmSn?i7^^    °f  lilducatiou  Act  In  addition,  several  steps^r/re^^ 

^^Z^^r^f!^  maxiuiize  the  role  of  work-study  In  student  aid  and  to  Ira^^^^ 
hlenSflholSSm^^       "''"'"^  HUbstantially  Increasing  the  f^cKaul^-  ^ 

nx.!,n!;ti^T^!r?^^.**  ^^^^  ^'■'^'^  oppprtunltles  be  expanded  And  made  as  wldelv^ 
«V  n  n  ^  to  j^tu^eot^  as  possible.  Althougl,  the  Consortium  Vonl    r^^^^^^^^^  ct^ll 
?^  "  "«i^^t"^^'^  Pro^rW,  ii  Is  recommended  that  disincentives  d^^^^^^^ 

possible  modinca^ 

pro;iIbi^ion  of  subminimal  wajLTCs;  »  **»"i,v.iiitnc. 

fiscKa"lf '^'"^^"^^      Institutions  in  committing  funds  between 
Nl^JsTS^  ^"^"'"^'^      transferrin^;  iunds  ambng  SKOG,  . 

naSuy."''*  '"""'^  ""^         panel-app roved  requests 

Since  the  cHv-S  program  1ms  long  since  been  i)art  of  the  financial  aid  striicture 
?f  ^'  flnc^7^"'*"^^^T""^  ^"T^'?  has^een  broadened  tu  include  nTl  d  l-lS^^ 
wlH'?'  ^  recommends  chaugiag  the  formula  by  whlcli  funds  are  X- 

hited  to  the  Sta  es  %Uilch  is  the  same  as  In  10(U  when  CW^S  was  mrt  of  the 
Ec»onOml-('  Opportunity  Act.  The  report  (dso  rie(»nun(mds  that  the  cW-S  State 
allotment  formula  he  revised^  that  eacli  participating  institution  weive^^^^^^ 
,^ame  i)orc(^nrage  of  paiieJ-apiffi>ved  funding  as  every  othor.  based  on  the  ra«o  of 
Federal  appropriations  to  imnel-approved  requests  nationally. 


lOAN'  PKO0IU.MS 


P)em^t  rrofjramf--Tho  mitea  States  Oifico  Of  Educatt<m  has  two  general 
'    P«rP«-^e  loan  programs  for  post^sccondary  educatlmi.  Under  tlie  National  Jiireet 
<  Ifilr;  V'""  l>fosrn»>;  capital  Is  provided  by  the  federal  government  direcrlv  to 
nsfit utious  under  a  f)tyiO  matching  arrangement  to  lend  to  studeiita  with 
"special  financlnl  need/'  Under  the  Gimi  anteed  Stmlent  r.oaiu/rogra,r^^^^^^ 
made  by  financial  and,  to  a  limited  ilv^rw,  educational  inotUtirions  wltii  the  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  federal  government  or  state  agenticit.  Tim  terms  of  NDSh 
.    loans  generally  are  more  Hheral  tluui  G^LP  loans.  The  total  <  ost  of  the  two  pro. 
grams  in  »"f,<*rP^t  «ub.^  dies,  insurants*  payments,  and  capital  appropriations  is 
approximately  $000  million  In  fiscal  1075,  1 1    i *  * 

COITFI^  Promal-^ro  create  a  more  miified  and  cost  effective  Federal  loan 
structure,  it  is  recommended  that  the  ternii*  of  the  tuo  programs  to  ^ne  boriower 
bp  ronformcd  and  that  much  higher  and  uniform  loan  origination  and  collection 
standards  be  requlnvl  of  lender^  and  repayment  standards  of  .borrowers  under 
both  programs.  In  addition,  there  should  he  li-.s^*  reliance  on  student  credit  gener- 
ally and  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  greater  funding  of  grant  and  work- 
Sti^dy  a.'^slKtance.  The  combination  of  a  simplified  and  less  \va>ti»ful  student  loan 
«tnichirc,  ami  less  reliance  on  student  credit  generally,  should  produi-e  significant 
savings  over  time.  /       *  *  ^ 

AVIth  the  Ouaranteed  Student  Loan  and  National  Direct  Student  Loan  pro- 
grams, for  some  time  posti?econdary  education  has  had  not  one,  hut  two  general 
purpose  loan  programs.  The  Consortium  believes  the  solution  to  manv  of  the 
,  proldems  of  student  credit  lies  not  in  a  jmrrow ,  proiirammatic  approach  to  M>SL 
and  GSLP,  hut  in  tlie  creation  of  aa  Integrated  strntturc  mi  nt  wlmt  have  been 
separate  and  largely  unrelated  programs.  For  reasons  of  rost,  simplleitv  and 
equity^  it  is  rec6mmended  that  tlie  two  prugrams  be  brought- into  much  clo«»r 
aliueinenfc: 

by  Increasing  the  NDSL  Interest  rate  from  3%  to  7% ; 
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by  elimliiatlug  all  >?DSL  enaeellntioa  provisions  except  for  deatU  and 
.  ^  disability.; '  *  '  .  , 

liy  conforming  tile  repayi^aent, , grape,  deferment  and  f orebearance.  proce- 
dures*of  th'etwolprogranis;  '  ' 

by  establisliing  cufnbinetj  borrowing  limits  under  the  two  prograras^JujOts 
which  are. realistic  l)ut  moderate,  and  which  uaake  an  important  di^tjBM|» 
between  fiwt-yeai'  ui>dergraduate«,  returning  uride rgradnates,  t\ud  graui^BL. 
and  professional  students ;  [and 

bv  requiring  urlginailon  and  culieetion  standards  of  XDSL  lenders  com- 
parable  tothpse  now  reatjired.Qf  GSLl*  lenders.  f-^J 

The  purikjse  of  the  returum<»ndatiQns  is  to  conform  tlie  terms  of  the  t>yo  pr^; 
grams  to  the  point  that  there  is,  no  observalile  difference  iiuthe  two  program.s  tj| 
the  student  borrower.  Tlie  only  difference  would  be  in  the  nieUuiulsm  by  whiCf^ 
tiie  federal  government  encouragei  the  investiueht  of  capital  in  student  loan^ 
It  is  .recommended  that  the  dual  system  of  guarantee  programs  und  direct 
capital  appropriutlon&  to  educational  institutions  be  maintained,  altisough  with 
some  important  miMliflcatlons.  Ajj  is  prcbently  the  case,  XJDSL  capital  fund^  held 
bj  insUtntlons  will  bo  aeedetl  to  both  compensate  for,  iluctuations  in  privute 
capital  devoted  to  the  Gi5LP  and  to  provide  Some  assurance  of  credit  to  thx)f>S? 
least  able  to  obtain  It  on  their  own.  « 

To  resolve  the  role  of  educatlonaLinstitutions  as  lenders,  the  report  rocoiu- 
mends  that  the  Congress  afllrm  its  supiwrt  for  individual  institutions  senihg 
either  as  lenders  under  NDSL,  or  assuming  that  shtoific  aiul  rigorous  ivmHtions 
am  met  iwliich  are  outlined,  in  the  full  repott)  as  lenders  under  the  GSLP,  but 
not  as  lenders  luider  both  programs  simultaneously.  Tliis  Could  reduce  sub^taiv 
tiaily  the  demand  fur  XDSL  capital  apprvprlatiou.^,  but  only  if  instUutioiis  .serv- 
ing as  lenders  under  FISL  are  assured  access  to  student  loan  capital'.ijy  .having 
full  use  of  the  jservices  of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  (Salllo^Mae).  , 
a  federally  sponsored  private  corporation  which  provides  a  sepondsjtry  nmrket 
for  guaranteed  student  ioans.  ,  A.  sA  "  ,  * 

Finally,  thfe*  report  recommends  thut  educational  institutions  whicludo  moit 
KlSlj  eligible  lender  requirements,  and  which  are  giVen  access  to  Capital  market^ 
throujfi  fc3anie_3Iae,  be  precluded  from  receiving  further  capital  aYjproprlatinns 
under  the  NDSL  program,  But  that  .they  be  allowqd  to  use  theii^  existing  ^Df?!. 
capitaHwols  as  working  capital  for  FJSIi  loans.  .    ^  ' 

Tlie  effect  of  the  recuhimeudatlons  >toul(l  be  that  edticational  in.vtitutlon? 
making  either  XDSL  or  KISL  loans  to  tJtudents  wotild  meet  coihparublc  and 
rigorous  origination  and  collection  standards*  All  institutions,  as  is  the  case  at 
present,  would  be  limited  by  the  Corahiissioner  of  Eduedtlon  in  the  amount  ^l* 
anunarioan  commitments  thty  uin.make*  The  recommendations  recognize,  li.ow 
ever  the  legitiniate  ncM:d  of  a  reli^ively  limited  number  of  educational  institu 
tlons^  often  with  national  student  "^bodies  arid  in  many  case.*?  niajor  cmp!m»5is 
upon  gruduute  eduwUion,  for  greater  acccs.^  to  lt»an  aipital  tlian  can  Ijfe  provided 
mider  NDSL  or  will  be  made  available  by  local  linnklng  instltutlon.s  tmde"  the 
GSLP  If  tilts  distinction  is  recognized,  such  institutions  need  not  p1uee  further 
demands  upon  limited  XDSL  capital  appropriations  with  the  iKj^nlml  for  sig 
niflcaiit  savliig.<;  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Certain  of  the  recommendations,  such  as  changing  the  NDSL  iniere.^t  rate 
from  to  1V<*  ending  the  cancellation  provisions,  turning  over  NDSL  recciv- 
ables  at  a  greater  rate  (outUned  in  the  full  report),  and  precluding  educational 
lenders  that  have  accej^s  to  capital  through  Siillle  Mae  from  receiving DSL 
appropriations  as  well— wi>nld  produce  .substiintial  savings,  immediately  mid 
overtime.  The  effect^of  tiie  proposals  (and  numerous  others  outlined  Jn  the  full 
report)  would  be  to  create  a  Unified  and  more  cost  effective  goneraV  puriwse 
loan  program  for  iwstsecoiidary  education.  The  proposed  striicture  Is  one  which. 
Ill  all  likelihood,  would  ajiso  permit  the  ultimate  iiielusioii  of  the  IlciUth  I'rofe.H 
slons  Studentioan  program  (HPSL),  which  perhaps  further  significant  srtving-; 
ill  Federal  aiffopriations  tor  loan  capital.  It  also  nilses  the  possibility  thlit 
thos?*  institutions?  presently  serving  as  lefidcrs  under  three  programs-  I ISL, 
KDSL  and  IIPSL,  in  the  future  might  only  have  to  administer  one. 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  COSTS 

The  full  report  outlinea  |n  consi^ii^rable  detail  the  cost  of  the  proposals  1)ased 
on  various  partrcfpation  rates  and  other  variables,  and  the  reader  iutercatM  in 
such  detail  should  refer  to  the  full  Report  However,  presented  in  the  table 
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l)elow  Is  a  summary  of  tho  estimated:  cost  ot  Title  IV  pioi^rams  based  on  the 
present  law  and  l?ased  on  tlie  recomhiendati^jiis  proposed  heryfa.  The  fiscal  year 
used  in  the  comparison  Is  that  beginning  October.!,  1976,  on  th^e  assumption  that 
if  a  new  Title  IV  were  enacted  during  calendar  1975,  that  the  first  fiscal  year 
it  would  affect  from  an  appropriations  standpulnt  wuuld  be  t|ie  new  federal 
fiscal  year  10/1/70  to  9/30/77.  The  participation  rate  used  in  tlie  .comparison 
for  both  BEOG  and  SEOG  is  70  percent,  which  cuiupure.^  U,  n  BEOUaiarticipation 
rate  of  51  percent  during  the  1073-74aud  1974-75  academic  years. 

COST  COMPARISON-TITLE  IV  PROGRAMS 
(IR  mtllionsi 


Program 


BEOG^-.  ,  ^  SI  !81 

/  HDSL  :        :  *i  ^ 

SSIG'  70 

^^^^  —  —  -   <^,151 

Differeftci-,    ;  „„  ^  

<  Anumes  70  percent  participation  rata  and  irants  to  4  classes  of  students. 

« In  fiscal  1975,  appropriations  under  the  SEOG.  CW  S.  and  HDSL  programs  are  ^Ijm  000  (excludint  ain  antirecession 
emtfiency  employment  add  on  to  CW  S  of  ;i20,000.000).  The  mOW.OOO  fifuie  is  a  consei vative  eji.mate  of  the  cost 
of  the  3  programs  m  fiscal  >ear  1977  assumlni  no  chanie  in  the  present  law. 

s  In  both  casKr  assumes  a  gradual  Increase  In  SSiG  funding. 

r/  WclJcJ?!?^"  ^^°"!  !?^'  }Vrl^SJ}Ji^^*^^^  ^f"*  5  P«l"m5  (51.541.000, 000)  primpniy  because  the 
ri$can97S  eEOG  ipproprUtion  oi  ^Jm,^  desifined  to  providf  franls  to  oniy  thiee  underiiaduate  classes,  afiei 
rataWereductbpJ  In  awards.  .  .  * 

The  overall  increase  of  $3S0  million  is,  accounted  for  by  increased  fundmg  of 
BEOG.  The  $200  million  estimate  for  NDSL  represents  a  $121  mllUun  reducUuu 
from  theTY  1975  NDSL  appropriation  of  $321  million  and  Is  based. on  the  as- 
sumption that  educational  institutions  which  fulfill  the  FJSL  lender  require- 
ments  will  be  given  access  to  loan  capital  throiJgh  fcJallie  ^lae,  in  licu  uf  M>SL 
appropriations.  •  - 
The  proposals  regarding  loan  programs  are  designed,  howe\^r,  to  produce 
^  savings  ove:r  and  above  those  shown.  Based  on  the  present  XDSL  lenUIng  level 
of  almost  $500  million  annually,  frum  both  repajfrnentb  and  new  u|>lJruprlatlui^^, 
the  proposed  Interest  rate  change  from  3  percent  to  7  percent  could  produce  in- 
terest savings  appruaclilng  $100  mllllun  anuuall>  by  ihe  early  lOSus,  savings 
which  should  signliflcantly  reduce  the  need  for  new  capital.  Elimination  of 
KDSL  cancellation  provisions  also  would  px:oduce  substantial  savlnja,  but  a^alu 
over  time. 

The  greatest  potential  savings  from  the  proposals  arise  for  other,  reasons.  The 
table  does  not  reflect  outlays  for  the  GSLP,  which  are  estimated  at  approximately 
$580  million  In  flscal  1075,  about  two  thirds  of  which  are  for  Inteiest  paymcntii 
and  one  third  for  Insurance  payments.  The  Consortium  firmly  believes  that 
higher  performance  requlremetats  of  lenders  and  borrowers,  a^*  oatiined  in  the 
full  report,  as  well  as  recent  more  rigorous  federal  regulations,  can  ha\e  a  sig- 
nificant impact  upon  defaults  and  delinquency  under  both  the  GSLP  and  MJSL 
programs.         .  '  ^ 

Of  equal  Importance,  greater  funding  of  yjrant  and  T\orlv'Study  assistance 
bhould  reduce  the  reliance  on  student  credit,  and  borrowing  .should  be  le».^  Uian 
othenvlse  would  be  the  case.  The  savings  In  interest  and  default  pa>ment«  by 
greater  emphasis  upon  grants  and  work  study  qould  be  bub%.tantial,  and  o\ec 
time  could  largely  offset  the  increa^ied  appropriatiMn^  required  to  fund  tiiu  BLuU 
program.  ,  '  >  * 

These  savings  obviously  relate  to  the  Title  IV  progra;ns  then^^elves.  How- 
ever, It  may  aliso  be  helpful  to.  place  the  f uncjlng  of  t^iviht  {jruposal.s  In  a  larger 
I>erspective.  The  largest  student  aid  program,  in  terms  of  funding,  lo  nut  part  of 
Title  IV,  but  is  the  program  of  educational  benefits  for  veterans  known  a*  the 


-    .619-      ...  ■       -  . 

Ol  Bill.  Benefit  DxitlayB  tot  yeterans  in  tostsecondary  education  are  j^akJnff 
<Juring  the  1975^70.  period  at  approximately  $3,8J)iUion  annually,  and  under  the 
most  conservatif  e.of  assumpaons  by  the  10T7  fiscal  year  will  be  approximately 
S70U  million  below  theY)e»k  level.  Benefit  obligations  wUl,  continue^  to  decrease 
through  the  remainder  of  the  decade  and  beyond.  Given  this  trend  m  Ql  mn 
outlays,  even  with  the  enactment  of  the  Xitle  IV  reconimendatlons^of ,  the  report, 
the  overall  pattern  of  federal  student  assistance  outlays  would  be  marked  by 
ielative  stability  through  the  remainder  of  this  decade, 

Beyond  1980  the  number  of  Americans  age  18  to  21,  the  traditional  college- 
coirig  age  group,  begins  a  long  and  substantial  decline  continuing  untirat  least 
im  Although  matriculation  patteros,  are  based  on  more  than  dempgrapmcs,  ami 
although  the  need  for  federal  studcJnt^assMance  Is  a  function  of  numerous  vari- 
4ibles,  nevertheless,  it  is  possible  Uiat,  in  constant  dollars,  overall  requirements 
tor  feder^^l  student  'as^istarice'wUl  be  less  tlemandlng  In  the  future  than  they 
iire'atprosbwt  or  have  been  in  tlm  recent  past.  „  „i^«^e 

In  tlie  past,  the  cost  of  iL  raUonal  student  assistance  structure  .has  always 
sNnedvbey6»d  reach,  and  jlfhas  lieemed -necessary  settle  for  aj^atchwork  of 
partlally^f  uhded  programs,  fc  view  of  the  trends  outHned  above,  the  ConsorUum 
beUi^es  a.  rational  ytructurl  isti^ltbin  reach  if  the  perceptioi^  exists  to  grasp  tt 
TTiifroccasioa  of  the  1975  anAnAmehts  to  the  Higher  Educatton  Act  provides  that 
opportunltv,  and  the  Consoftium  hopes  the  report,  Fetteral  Student  Asmamj-^ 
A  JUcview  0/  Titte  lV  of  the  Migher  Udticdiion  Act.  provides  the  means  to  seize  it 

The  various  proposals  in  tie  report  aref nndamejataUy  conservative.  They  bmld 
on  existing  istructures;  the?  attempt  t<?5conserV^  resources  whereveri  possible. 
They  also  are  rooted  In  the  firm  beUef  ithat  unlike  most  tranter  payments  Within 
the  society,,  public  exi»endUures  for  well^deslgried  financial  aid  programs  are  not 
dimply  a  form  of  publicly  sponsored  current  consumption^  but  one  of  the  most 
necessary  a;id  productive  long-term  Investments  a  society  can  make. 
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THE  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  ACT  OF  1975 


WEDNESDAY,,  iCABCH  28,  1976 

/ 

House  op  Eepbesextativi^, 

SUBCOMMnXEK  ON  PoSTSECoifl^ARY  EDtTCATIOX 

OF  THE  EDUCATIOJf  AND  LaBOR.  CoSnnTTEEj 

Washington^  D,0.  . 

Tlie  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2261,  Eaybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  G.  Ollara  [chair 
maft.of  the  subcommittee]  presiding.    "  . 
,  Members, present:  Representatives  O'Hara,  Bloiun,  Simon,  ilottl, 
Quie,  and/'BsKleman. 

Also'  present :  Jim  Harrison,  staff  director;  Elnora  Teets  clerk; 
"Christomjier  CrohS,  miiiorily  legislative  ai>^istant;  Dr.  Robert  An- 
dringa,  minority  stuff  diregtotj  and  Mr.  Diefenderfer,  nuaoiity  re- 
searpli  associate.     *  - 

Mr.  O'llAKiV.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  purpose  of  oiu*  meeting  today  is  to  continue  the  dIbCU53lon  of 
the  proposed  H.R,  3171  and  otlier  ijropoi>ali>  dealiqg  with  au  cxteu 
i^ioh  of  the,  student  assistance  programs. 

The  committee;  after  having  ^iieduled  this  heailng  toduj'  and 
hav^ing  brought  in  impoilant  witnebbct?  iroui  all  over  the  country, 
finds  itself  in  a  ^Domewiita  difficult  position,  becaliije  the  Hou^c 
scheduled  to  begin  its  sitting  at  10  instead  of  at  the  usual  12. 

Arrangement  were  iuade  last  night  in  the  Ilouse  to  go  into  i>ebt>ion 
at  10  and  it  will  cau^su  some  pi*obleiiib.  In  addition,,  the  Budget  Com 
mitteCj  of  whicli  I  am  a  member,  is  going  into  session  at  10  o'clock 
and  at  that  time  all  of  tlie  decisions?  that  have  been  made  by  'the 
Budget  Conmiitteo  heretofivc  a^re  reopened  fur  comldeiutluny  includ 
in^  Uxe  dedsi  ju  made  on  my  motion  je^terday  to  increat>e  the  cdnta 
tion  Ucm  in  t  lie  budget  bj  at  ]ea:>t  the  amount  ot  tlie  Cou&u/uci  Price 
'  Index.  '  . 

So  that  I  have  to  get  o\er  to  the  Budget  Committee  to  make  sure 
it  docs  jiot  got  taken  back  out  in  my  absence.  , 

So  Ave  ai'o  going  to  begin,  but  I  don't  know  how  for  we  are  going 
to  getr  I' am  going  to  have  to.  leave  to  get  to  the  BiiUgct  Committee 
meeting.  If  we  have  members  available  to  continue  at  that  time,  fine, 
but  all  of  a  sudden  if  things  liappen  on  the  floor  af  the  IIou.se,  I 
don'.t  Icnow  whatv\^iH  be  thfe  outcome.  " 

With  that  introduction  we  will  start  and  get  as  far  ns  wc  can. 

Our  fii'st  witness  as  representing  the  -.Vmerican  Baukfi-s  A>socift- 
tion>  Ilarry  J.  Drolet,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Connecticut  Bank 
&  Tnist  Co.  of  Hartford,  who  has  appeared  before  this  committee 
prenously,  and  Mr.  Phillip  Battcrshall,  vicA*  president  of  the  Old 
Kent  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Grand  Rapids,  Jliclu  Grand  Rapids  is  a 
fine  old  town  tliat  enjoys  excellent  representation  In  the  U.S.  Con 
grojss,  especially  in  the  l^st  year  or  so. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HAERY  J.  DHOIET,  SianOB  VICE  PEESiDENT,  THE 

coiraEcnguT  BAiffi-Ain)  tettst  c6.,  oh  beealp  op  the  ameri- 

CABf  bankers  association,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  P.  H.  BATTER. 
.  SHALL,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  OLD  KENT  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO, 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.;  ALA»;R.  ETTMAN,  DIRECTOR,  INSTALL- 
MENT  LENDING  DIVISION,  AND  lAWEENCE  BANYAS,  SR.^eO. 
NOMIC ADVISER, A.B.A.  ^  ^  '  • 

Mr,  Duoi^.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Clininnan.  It  is  nice  to  be  back 
i:o  (hscugs  tins  bill. 

Mr.  aiairman  and  membei^  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Harry  J. 
Df«Iet,  semor  vice  president  of  the  Connecticut  Bank  &  Tinst  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  appearing  today  ona)ehaI£  of  the  American  Bank^ 
ers  Association.  Accompanying  me  me  PhilUp  H.  Battershall,  vice  ^ 
prosidwit  of  the  Old  Kent  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Gi^d  Eapids^Mich.: 
Alan  R.  Ettman,  director  of  the  installment*  leading  division  and 
I^awronoe  Banyas,  sr.  economic  advisor  of  the  ^\jnericau  Bankers 
Association.  -      y  ^    •      .  '  . 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program  has  unttergona.onc  series  ol^ 
^rnscs  after  another  over  the  past  5  years.  Changes  in  the  Taw,  qliangcs 
in,tho  ijgulations,^and  changing  econofiiic  conditions  have  made  it 
wiy  difficult  to  assess  properly  the  advautagei,.and  disadvantages  of 
the  entire  program.       •  ^ 

Shortly  after  we  appeared  before  this  subcommittee  in  April  1974 
tho  pre^^Jdent  of  the  America^  Bankers  Asbociatlon  appointed  a  spe- 
cial task  force  to  review  the  student  loan  program  an^tho  role  of  the 
inndmg  community.  The  task  f<M;ce  was  also  asked  to  make  appro- 
pnate  i^commendatjons  in  its  evaluation  of  the  program^ 

TOieu  we  undertook  this  assignment,  wo  started  with  the  possible 
ac^umpf iQn  that  loans  were  not  the  best  way  to  finance  posfsccondarv 
edumiion.  and  that  the  task  force  might  in  its  exarainatfon  of  the 
program  find  a  more  practical  wav  to  fiivinco  higher  education.  Wo, 
cfm<5idcrrd.  as  a  possible  alt^ni(iti\jp.  Federal  financini?  of  the  full 
ooct  of  all  hierher  education.  Such  a  cost,  however,  would  be  prohibi- 
tivr,  given  all  of  the  otlier  necessary  or  socially  desirable  demands 
on  current  Federal  resources.  Figures  cited  by  the  National  Urban 
Coalition,  in  1071,  estimated  that  such  a  program  would  <jost  $35  to 
$40  billion  a  year  bv  1076,  and  it  ir  likelv  that  that  report  did  not 
^nk'>  into  consiiVration  the  rapid  rate  of  inflation  between  1971  and 
'  ^         f  .  » 

After  carefully  examining  the  money  available  for  all  fedorallv 
supported  pTOgiwas.  we  conchided  thai  the  guai  anfeed  studejit  loali 
profifram  should  continue  to  play  a  vital  part  in  pro\nding  many 
m;ddlc-in'come  students  witli  the  opportunity  to  obtain  adenuate 
posfgeeondaiy  education.  Given  this  conclusion,  the  efforts  of  the 
task  force  were  directed  toward  suggested  modifications  to  improve 
the  progi:am  and,  if  possible,  to* reduce  costs. 

X  would  now  like  to  disbuss  the  major  recommendations  made  by 
our  task  force  and,  with  the  subcommittee's  permisslon^.to  Iiave  the 
full  report  included  in  the  tecord. 
ISfr.  OTL\RA.  Without  oblecfion  it  will  be  included. 
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ISir.  Drolbt.  Aftec  discussing'our  recommendations,  I  woidd  T^ke 
'to  address  the  loan  .program  provisions  ot  H.R.  3471,  introdncod  by 
the  chairman,  and  H.K.  4376,  introduced  by/lKb  ranking  member, 
"Mr.  Eshjehiaii.      ,  v    ^,     ^  ,  * 

""  A  summary  of  the  major  recommendations  by  the  task  force 

^^ThTprogram  should  proYide  more  options  to  the  borrowr  t6  tailor 
loan  repayment  tetfns  more  clfes^ly  to  the  individual's  finanv-ml  situa- 
tion. Among  the  recommendations  are:  (1)  elimination  of  IJio  5-ypar 
mininiiun  repayment  period ;  and  (2)  adoption  of  an  optional  gradu- 
ated repayment  schedule.  ■'  -  ,  , 
To  -reduce  loan  defaults  sijiystantially,  the  tasR  force  recommends 
tliat  (1)  the  lending  function  be  restricted  to  qualified  financial  insti- 
.tutions:  (2)  more  .stringent  requirements  for  eli^bility  of  schools 
should  be  e.stablished  by  Kie  Office  of  Education.;  and  (3)  more  timelv 
and  effective  preclaim  assistance  should  bo  provided  by  tlie  Oipce  of 
Education  lenders.  m  ,.  i 

To  eliminate  many  of  the  redtape/paporwork  problems  tluit  lui\o 
hampered  the  progyam,  the  task  force  makes  the  following  opera- 
tional recommendations:  (1)  The  Office  of  Education  should  expand 
and  encourage  the  use  of  the  coniprehcnsive  insurance  certificjitf. ; 
(2)  schools  should  be  required  to  provide  lenders  with  more  timoly 
notification  of  the  status  of  student  borrowers;  and  (3)  lendei-s 
should  bo  given  more  latitude  in  granting  forbearance  to  borrower-? 
who  are  experiencing  repayment  difficulties.  • 

In  order  to  compensate  lenders  more  equitably  for  th(>  caft  invoivert 
in  extending  and  collecting  student  loans,  the  task  foroe  rernmmends 
\     that  (1)  the  special  allowance"  should  be  equal  to  thc/pffectivp  -i- 
\  month  TreasuiT  bill  rate  during  the  preceding  calendar  ^quii+etS 
■     vplus  3  percent  of  outstanding  servicing  allowance  less  the  •  V^rf  c^nt 
basic  rate  payable  by  the  student;  and  (2)  interest  shoidd  be  paid  to 
iSidere  on  defaulted  loans  until  claims  are  paid.  . 

Recommendations  are  also  offered  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
State  giiarantv  agencies.  The  thrust  of  these  recommendations  is  to 
pro'nde  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  program  costs,  such  as  interest 
and  collection  expenses,  between  tkp  Federal  Government  and  the 

§tate  agbncies.  '  '  , '    •  .,  l-  < 

Recomj)nendations  avtS  also  made  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  ot 
the  Sallie  Mae  progi-am  as  a  viable  secondary  market  mechanism. 

The  ta^k  forcff  suggests  a  Reconsideration  of  the  interest  subsMy, 
since  the  tprograpi  was  never  intended  to  bo  a  grant  program.  The 
elimination  of  the  subsidy  and  its.  replacement  by  a  propospd  interpsv 
supt/brt  plan  would  remove  a  ma|or  inequity  currently  existing  he- 
tween  subs\dized  and  nonsubsidi'zed  students  and  would  inevitaMy 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  by  approximately  $230  million  per 
ycn-r.  '  *     «  . 

Some  Members  of  Confrress  have  expressed  concern  about  the  uri- 
availnbUily  of  loans  for  students  who  do  not  qualif\'  for  the  subsidy. 
The  problem  arises  because  lenders  have  been  imwillini^  to  make 
nonsubsidized  loans  due  to  the  additional  e^xpense  of  billinff  indi- 
vidual students  and  collecting  interest  pajTnents  quarterly  during  . 
in-school  and  grace  periods.  ' 

Even  if  this  operational  problem  could  be  overcome,  it  still  does^ 
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not  seem  eqitxtabi?  for  sor*ie  stutlunts  to  pay  inorc^  interest  than  others 
Siinflly  bocAiise  of  an  arbifmry  level  of  farnilv  income.  The  student's 
abihty  fO.fepay  the  debt  is,  after  all,  .determined  by  llis  and  not  his 
^  pui-entts  mcomo*    '  ^  *      "     \  .  ^ 

Cotigressioual  concern  ilso  extends  to  tlie  rapiiUv  increasing  cost 
^of  tile  mtetest  sul^sidy.  The, expense,  coitpled  with  tlic  gro^ving,inQi- 
dence  of  loan  defaiflts,  has  led  to  a  feeling  by  many  iXombei's  of  the 
Cmigress  tliat  total  progfam, costs  have  gotten  out  of  hand. 
"  Eljmiilation  of  the  subsidy  would  meet  a  substantial  part  o'f  the  - 
cost  probloin.  nnd  at  the  same  tbne  it  would  remove  tlio  needs  test  as 
.iiiUinmtondcd  screening  dcyi;3e  fot-  Joan  entitlement. 

The  tnsk  forc<?  has  developed  a  tentative  proposal  that  would  pro- 
vide  for  intmsj:  payments  by  tlib  affice  of  Education  during  the  in- 
school  §nd.gmce  periods  on  behalf  of  all  studentb  obtaining  gziaran- 
toof]  ^txY^ni  loans.  Dating  thqse  periods  befoi-e  the  loans  are4uc  to 
^  ^rt^pau],  the  Office.of  Education  would  advance  the  7-percent  quar- 
terly mtcro^^t  (o  the  knder  on  the  receipt  of  0110  combined  bill  as  is 
clone  now^  o\i  m  sub^sidi^^ed  loans.  However,  when  the  loan  entei^  the 
paybnck  *^tagc,  the  .lender  wpuld  reiiriburfee  the  Office  of  Education 
for  the  mtcrest  advanced  on  behalf  of  eiich  student  and,  at4ihe  same 
mnt*k  add  .that  amount  to  the'|)ayment  hote. 

The  basic  mtionalo  for  diminatii;ig  the  subi>idy  ib  that  afi;ei:  stu- 
dents  have  received  their  cducatioji,.they  .^>nerally  would  be  earninff 
income  on  their  own.  In,  all  qises  the  debt  would  bo  theii^,  indepcnd- 
enf  oftbe  family^s  obligations.  The  temporary  advance  of  the  interest 
l>aj-ment??  by  tlie  Office  of  Education  during  the  in-^chool  and  grace 
penofj$  would  probably  Ue  welcomed  by  niost  students  and  their 
families.  At  the  saitia  time  a  Jeiidor  would  need  to.  submit  only  ,one 
cnmbjned  bill  for  all  loans  prior  to;paxout  ^tauis.  Anil  lendei-s  would 
al^  welcome  relief  from  the  burden  of  turning  awav  students  who 
^^«um  not^<iualify  for  the  pre^pnt  subsidy  under  a  needs  test.  - 

1 LK.  ?J4 1 1,  introduced  by  the  chairma%.  would,  in  our  opinion,  make 
flmnatic  and  constructive  changes  in  the  federally  insured  student 
loan  program,  l\e  feci  that  the  changes  in  the  program  von  have 
suggested  are  entirely  compatible  with  the  ^VBA  Tabk  Force  recom- 
mendations* *     *    ^  .  ^ 

Section  m  would  e\'entu?tily  terminate  the  direct  Federal  insur-.  ^ 
aufc  loan  progmm,  but.wouUl  retain  the  SO-percejit  Federal  reinsur- 
ance- feat^ire*  The  provision  w^ould  allow  thohe  States  that  presently, 
do  not  Jjaye  a  State  loan  in.sui'ance  program,ct  wo  reguMr  sessions  of 
legislature  aftcrpasi^age  of  this  bill  to  establish  i.uch  a  program, 
u  thej^  wirfi  to  do  so.  ^  .  d  * 

^  mih\  woxM  authori/.e  an  administrative  allo\\ancobf  1.5 

perrenr  to  he  paid  to  those  Str^tes  that  conduct  a  loan  insurance  prO- 
gmm.  Ihc  allowance  would  be  based  on  the  total  amount  of  loans 
njMni'd  ni  each  nsc^il  year.  "  '  . 

In  connection  with  tlie  proposal  to  eliminate  direct  federally  guar- 
anteerl  loan^,  the  experierice  of  bankei's  with  whom  we  discussed  this 
xmik^v  uidieutes  that  the  Statb  guaranty  ageir^  is  a  more  effective, 
nppmach  to  the  operation  of  this  program  than  a  ccntnili/.cd  Federal  < 
bnreancriicy-  State  agencies  appear  to  offer  lendei-s  nml  boitowo!;,s  - 
n^ore  elljnenf  serruY  m  such  areas  as  application  prbcessiug,  awarer 
«esj?  of  student  em^llment  status,  itigular  mailings  to  obtain  np;to^.~.<'. 
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date  information  on  studaits'  current  addresses,  timely  rommdei-?;  to 
stxidents  oT.  exist  interviews'  \yii\x  school  counselors,  statements  to 
students  pointing  out  the  seriousness  of  the  obhgatioii  and,  Imaliy, 
.   ,  proclaim  assistance  and  coljection  efforts.  '   1.1  ,1. « 

In  addition,  from  the  information  a ^-ajlnble  it  \vould  appear  that 
these  State  agency  efforts  have  resulted  in  nmch  lower  default  rates 
than  under  the  Federal  program.  The  reduced  default  ratios  alone 
would  be  suffiqient  grounds  for  limiting  the  loan  pro^jnim  to_  Kate 
agencies^A  significant  reduction  pf  defaults  could  provide  additional 
funds  for  other  much-needed  higher  educatioii  programs. 

While  wo  strongly  support  this  approach,  we  do  have^one  reser- 
-  ration  about  terminatimr  the  Federal  pi^ogram.  iMany  SUitos  con- 
fronted with  fiscal  problems  are  making  concerted  elforts  to  cut 
back  or  at  least  control  any  additional  expenditures  at  tlus  time. 
Therefore,  so  that  the  initiaf  cost  of  establishing  a  loan  program  will 
not  be  too  great  a.disincentlve  to  State  governments,  we  urge  that  the 
the  Coftgi'ess  provide  an  appropriate  amount  of  seed  money  as  an 
incentive  for  these  new  State  agencies.  This  would  help  to  insure 
that  students  from  all  States  will  have  access  to  the  program, 

.Section  425  would  reduqe  the  amount  a  btudeiit  could  borrow^^l,on() 
in  the  freshman  year  and  $1,500  in  the  subsequent  years,  limited  to 
SI  total  of  $5,000.  We  can  understand  the  Chairman's  effort  to  reduce 
the  dependency  on  heavy  borrowing  by  students'. 

Our  task  force,  like  Members  of  Congress,  the  student  borrowei^s 
and  the  Administration,  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  present  program 
,  constitutes  a  financial  burden  on  both  tho  Fedlual  Government  and 
the  student.  None  of  us  wishes  to  see  students  mortgaging  their 
futuj-es  ^vith  topheavy  indebtedness.  *  ^         .       mi  c  1 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  will  tund, 
as  fully  as  practical,  those  educational  a:>i^istance  programs  that  are 
currently  on  the  books.  Greater  reliance^n  programs  such  as  basic 
opj^ortunity  griuits  uiid  the  college  worklbudy  program  would  go  a 
.'long  way  toward  reducing  student  dependeiifce  on  the  loan  program. 

Thus  we  can  all  applaud  the  .effort  by  the  Chairman  to  reduce  stu- 
.  dent  indebtednesb,  an  effort  that  would  reduce  tlie  present  dependence 
.  on  loans  and  encourage  tlie  xm^q  of  federally  funded  grants  and/or 
aid, programs  to  assist  students  in  completing  their  postsecondary 
education.  However,  we  are  concerned  that  reducing  tlie  total  amount 
that  a  student  can  boirow  without  full  funding  of  all  other  programs, 
in  effect,  will  prove  a  Jiindrance  to  a  student  seeking  a  i)ost secondary 
cdu6ation.  •       -  . 

AVe  do  not  question  the  object;\  e  of  this  effort  to  prevent  saddling 
a  student  with  a  large  debt,  but  we  wonder  whether  Mich  a  reduction 
might  be  self-defeating  at  thi..  time.  With  the  present  levels  of  col- 
lege costs  and  as  lomr  as  other  Federal  and  State  programs  are  not 
fiHly  implemented,  \\e  would  ivbj^ectfully  Miggest  that  the  existing 
figures  of  $2,000  and  $7,500  remain  in  the  law. 

Section  428A(B)  (1)  and  (2)  would  provide  for  a  special  allowance 
that  is  clofeely  in  accord  with  the  iccommondations  made  by  our  task 
force.  Under  thu  rccoiumcndatioiis  the  special  allowance  would  be 
equal  to  3  percent  plus  the  a\ej'age  effective  interest  earned  on  J^- 
,  month  Trea^>ury  hk\h  in  the  preceding  quarter  Icbs  the  T  percent  basic 
rate,  0.  . 
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Section  131(a)  Jefme^  an  eli^^^ible  lender  as  a.financial  or  credit  insti- 
tution, includih^^an  iiibUiance  or  a  punsioii  fund  approved  by  the. 
Commissioner,  'vy'o  fully  concur  witli  this  recommendation  and  en- 
doi-so.the  statement  you  made  on  tWs  subject  ^\liuu  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced. Once  again,  if  currently  axailable  figures  are  accurate,  tlie 
default  rate  is  lu^gher  where  educational  in&titutlouir-'W  hither  tliey 
be  proprietary  schools  or  colleges  and  uni'  er&Itle^r— j:erve  as  lender>. 
As  wo  pointed  out  earlier,  any  reduction  in  the  default  rate  should 
benefit  all  liigher  education  programs.  * 

Finally,  wp  endorse  the  provisions  of  section  IVo  suggest  that 
if  a  student  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  guaranteed  loan  and  the  school 
refunds  any  unearned  tuition  or  fees,  the  proceet^s  of  tlils  refund  be 
applied  to  tlie  prmcipal  balance  of  tlie  loan,  thus  reducing  the  stu- 
dent's and  the  Government's  obligations. 
We  will  now  turn  to  IIA.  4376,  introduced  bv  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Sectio^  would  eliminate  the  defense  of  infancy  with  respect  to 
nonpayment  of  federally  insured  student  loans.  If  this  defense  is 
being  used  to  avoid  payment  of  these  obligation^,  then  we  would  be 
in  favor  of  such  an  amendment. 

Section  3  would  allow  the  student  to  waive  the  minimum  5-yoar 
repayment  by  requesting  permission  to  repav  over  a  shorter  period 
of  time.  This  pronsion  is  supported  in  the  task  force  report.  It  would 
provide  those  borrowers,  who  have  the  capacity  to  repay  larger 
monthly  amounts,  the  option  to  do  so.  ^  j  ^ 

Section  4  provides  that  in  the  cose  of  a  husband  and  wife,  both  of 
whom  have  student  loans  outstanding,  the  sombuiiHl  niininniin  annual 
^o^!^^^^,  those  loans  would  be  the  same  as  for  a  single  pei-^^on: 
$360  rather  than  $720.  This  would  be  of  assistance  to  some  students; 
therefore,  we  support  the  provision. 

Section  5  provides  for  midtiple  disbursements  in  an  effoii  to  re- 
duce any  potential  early  default.  The  lender  in  this  case  woiUd  be 
or^?^     receive  interest  payments  on  the  entire  amount  of  the  loan. 

Ihis  could  be  a  most  effective  method  of  reducing  the  govern- 
ment s'growmg  obligation  on  defaulted  loans.  Ilowover.  wo  would 
like  to  reseiTe  judgment  until  we  know  if  this  will  impose  anv  un- 
foreseen burdens  on  either  tlie  educational  institution^  or  the  stiulent 
borrowers. 

Section  6  would  require  educational  institutions  to  provide  the 
atest  kiiown  address  and  enrollment  status  to  State  agencies  and 
Jenciei's.  Uus  concurs  with  the  report  of  our  task  force. 

Section  7  provides  that  a  student  who  defaults  on  a  xruaranteed 
student  loan  be  mehgible-H^xcept  under  exte/nmting  circumstances 
as  determined  by  the  Commission  of  Education— to  receive  either  a 
basic  grant  or  anotjier  guaranteed  student  loan,  unless  it  is  suKstnn- 
tialiy  repaid  or  satisfactoiy  arrangement  for  repavjnent  are  made. 
^\o  suppoil;  this  provision,  as  it  relates  to  the  guaranteed  stud(ait 
Joan,       *  • 

Sectipn  8  prondes  that  proprietary  institutions  shall  not  be  elitji- 
We  lendei;<:.  ^\o  support  tliis4>rovibion,  but  we  feel  that  it  does  not  go 
tau  enough.  As  we  stated  in  our  earlier  testimonv.  wo  do  not  feel  tliat 
any  educational  institutions  should  be  eligible  lendei'fe  nndi-r  this 
program.  ; 

Section.9  provides  for  an  amendment  to  the  Bankraplc;y  Act*  to 
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provide  that  (jdiicatioual  debts  would  be  exempt  from  discharge  in 
baiikruptcy  diuiiig  the  in-sch^ol  period  and  the  first  5  years  of  re- 
payment. iOur  tabk  force  discussed  tlxe  subject  at  considerable  length, 
^  but  we  rcjached  no  firm  conclusion.  However,  this  association,  in  its 
recent  appearance  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ntents  in  the  Judicial  Machineiy  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
rejected  this  approach.  With  the  subcommittee's  permission,  I  would 
\±^  to  include  in  the  record  that  portion  of  that  testimony  relatmg 
to  "Exemptions  to  Discharge.'* 

We  would  like  to  add  our  support  to  a  recommendation  made  by 
the  Kational  Student  Lobby,  particularly  that  provision  referring 
to  deferral  of  student  loan  repayments  due  to  hardship: 

It  appears  fairly  obvious  that  the  rising  rate  of  defaults  in  guaranteed  stu 
dent  loans  is  a  product  yf  our  generally  sagging  economy.  Terhaps  it  wiU  be 
necessary  and  even  ecunumieaUy  productive  for  graduates  who  can  demonstrate 
linancial  hardship  tu  be  granted  a  temporary  deferral  untU^uch  times  as  these 
^  l>ersuns  can  secure  emploj^ment  and  ease  the;r  hardships.  In  the  interim,  tlic 
Jjcderal  Guvernment  would  continue  to  pa^  interest  charges  on  the  outstand 
Ing  loans.  ' 

In  conclusion.  ^Slr.  Chairman,  we  submit  that  the  majority  of  the 
provision;^  in  youi*  bill,  as  they  relate  to  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  and  in  Mr.  Eshloman's  bill,  are  entirely  compatible  with= 
thf  reconmiendations  made  by  oar  task  force,  and  we  would  hope  that 
this  subcommittee  would  take  affirmative  action, 

[Documents  follow :] 

*     *  EXCEPTI0^•S  TO  DjSCHAr^E 

The  Coromissiun  ^  BiU  makes  three  major  changes  of  interest  to  the  banlilng 
industfj?  cwUh  the  Judges'  Bill  supporting  two  of  tliose  changes)  from  the 
cx/bting  Section  17  of  the  Bankjuptcy  Act  These  changes  and  our  reasons  fui 
cpnc^rn  are  as  follows: 

ia>  Xhe  giving  of  a  false  financial  statement  hy  a  consumer  may  under  the 
/Commis5^ion  s  BiU  no  loui,or  be  asserted  hy  a  creditor  as  a  grounilfor  excepting 
.  the  deht  it^px  the  effect  of  a  discharge.  ATe  helie\  e  that  a  coiibumcr  iihould  not 
he  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  discharge  with  respect  to  a  debt  oTved  to  a  credi 
tur  that  has  been  willfully  deceived  by  the  .consumer  or  that  has  relied  upon 
a  fiUse  financial  statement  prepared  b>  the  consumer.  This  is  a  logical  corollary 
to  removal  of  tlie  consumer  from  tlie  reach  of  Section  4-505  of  botli  .hills.  We 
belJe\e  that  the  Judges*  Bill  is  preferahlG  in  this  regard  and  note  that  the. 
Question     reliiince  Is  specifically  coVeml  therein. 

Kh\  Both  bills  c«ncr  the  question ;if  loading  up,"  that  is  the  practice  of  cer 
>ain  debtors  of  running  up  substantial  debts  in  tJie  period  immediately  prior  to 
the  flhng  of  the  petltlun  at  a  tiipe  when  they^were  so  hopelessly  insolvent  that 
it  IS  ob\lous  there  vfa^  no  ability  ur  intent  to  repny.  iherc  has  been  an  ntkmpt 
Uinde  m  both  bills  ti>  meet  Wxi^  problem,  by  providing  that  debts  Incurred  wltiiln 
ninety  dajs  of  filing  uithquts^in  tent  I  on  to  repay  and  In  contemiilntlon  of  I  la 
M\ui^  can  bu  expected  froip  the  discharge-  It  Is  our  belief  that  this  attempt  has 
been  rendt?ftd  ninnis*t  cupipletely  Ine/Tectual  by  the  requirement  of  a  showing  of 
intent  to  fllo  banlvruptty  proceeding.  We  would  suggest  that  the  wording  of  this 
Settiun  be  changed  to  sinyily  cover  debts  incurred  wltliin  a  reasonable  time 
prior  to  the  time  at  filing  witlioufc  Intention  to  repay  at  the  time  they  wrre 
^incurred.  We  nssanie  that  case  law  A^ill  de\elop  a  presumption  that  oiie  wluj 
is  grossly  Insolvent  did  liot  intend  to  repny.v^  / 

ic>  In  both  bills  im  -rfftempt  Is  made  to  except  certain  type.^  of  educational 
debts  from  thp  enfect  of  a  (llsehnrge.  While  there  is  substantial  concern  5\lth 
the  abnormally  liigli  delinquency  and  loss  rate  on  student  loans,  it  has  yet  to 
l>o  detnonnt rated  tlmt  tiie  bankruptcy  losses  are  out  of  the  ordinary.  While 
rcf  ogilize  tbat  the  idea  of  a  student  rocel\ing  a  vnlnahle  education  and  then 
^,  Irresponsibly  refu>in>;  to  repay  the  loans  which  made  tlJs  education  possihlt^^ 
IS  reprehfiisible,  we  are  nj^etheless  opposed \o  this  exception.  Xliis  Section  is 
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contrary  to  thcrBajikruptt^'  Act  polioj  of  pwKUug  lUe  bankruiit  x\ith  a  frebh 
Start  aiyA  \\q  sujsiieut  that  the  damage  done  tu  tiie  man>  pout  but  lumwit 
debti^rs"  will  far  exceed  any  possible  benelit.  We  are  uot  porsiiuded  tbat  tbv 
-hardsbip"  exception  will  be  that  meai/ingful  due  to  vaguenej^b.  Secoudh, 
tliij*  exception,  in  effect,  gUcii  the  government  agtiaies  (whkii  arc  the  gimuuV 
*tor»  of  niauv  student  Juahs)  and  edututuinal  liij>titution.s  pcuilvgcd  treauuent 
that  U  Qot  l^arranted.  If  the  social  atilit.v  uf  uhat  ib  exehanged  fur  tne  debt 
Ls  to  be  dctcrniinath  t  of  disthargeAbIUt>  then  the  queiithiu  vaa  ho  raided  of 
whether  it  is  piui>er  to  disi.harge  nted^al  hill^,  food  hill&,  etc.  'fU\>  pvojiusetl 
change  fclmpl>  augge.stij  tJwU  if  autiiUeut  jmlitical  pre.!w>ure  tan  by  generated,  a 
siK»cial  interest  gnuip  can  obtain  siJecial  treatment  under  the  Imnkrupte.v  hnv. 
We  believe  tbat  tbi**  Section  runs  counter  to  the  general  pulley  of  limiting  ex- 
ceptions to  dibchargt:  ana  gruimd«  for  ubjecting  to  disduirge  and  .shuuld  Ua 
eliminated.  • 

A  Rm»OHT  OF  THE  ABA  Studkxt  Loxy.  Task  FoBCfi,  Makch  1075 

KXECUTIvp  Si;iIMARy 

The  E^tndent  Loan  Ta^k  Force  concludes  that  the  Guaranteed  Stiuient  Loan 
rrogram,  uith  sunie  major  muditicatlons,  wunUl  be  the  bei>t  > elude  to  provide 
loans  for  postse^^ondnry  education^  0 

A  swjiniTnry  uf  the  majur  recommendations  prui>ui>ed  by  the  ta^k  force  in 
Chapter  lY  follows: 

The  program  should  provide  more  options  tu  the  borrower  to  tailor  loan  re* 
payment  terms  more  closely  to  the  lndl\iduai;'i  finantial  situation.  Among  the 
recommendations  are.  (1)  rliminatbm  of  the  ihe-year  naainnim  repayment 
period;  and  (2)  adoption  of  an  optional  graduated  repayment  schedule. 

To  reduce  loan  defaults  mihstantlalb .  the  task  force  recommends  tbat  (.1) 
the  lending  function  be  rtstrii.ted  to  qualified  fuiaacial  institutions,  <2>  more 
stringent  re^piirenunts  fi>r  ellgibilit.\  of  sebuyl  ^hu^Ud  be  estaMished  by  the 
OHice  of  Edncati4)i|;  and  {o>  more  timely  and  erreeti>e  pre-ilami  assistance 
•should  be  providid  by  the  Office  of  Education  with  more  couperation  from 
lenders. 

To  eliminate  many  of  tlu  red-tapC/ paperwork  problems  that  have  hami>ered 
the  program,  the  task  force  makes  the  following  operational  recommendations; 
fl)  The  Office  of  Educationrfsluaild  expand  and  encoiiraso  the  use  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Insurance  Cortiifcate;  (2)  Schools  .should  be  required  to  provide 
lenders  with  more  timely  notification  of  the  status  of  .student  borrowers ;  and 
(3)  lenders  sbonld  be  given  more  latitude  in  grantbig  forbearance  to  liorrow- 
ers  who  are  experiencing  repayment  difficnUies. 

In  order  to  compensate  lenders  more  e<piitahly  for  the  cost  involved  in  ex- 
tending and  collecting  student  loans,  the  ta.sk  force  recommend.s  that  (li  the 
special  allowanoe  be  tied  to  the  three-monO^Treasury  bill  rate,  plus  a  3  per- 
cent of  outstandings  servicing  allowance  wfm^  no  celling,  or  the  7  percent  i)ay. 
able  by  the  student,  whichever  is  higher,  and  (2>  interest  should  be  paid  to 
^nders  on  defaulted  loans  until  claims  are  paid. 

"^Itecoimneudatlous  are  also  tifi'ered  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  state  ffuar- 
iviu  p^viif  ios.  The  thrust  of  these  recommendations  is  to  provide  a  more  equit- 
able  sbarinc:  of  program cosfs.  such  as  interest  and  collection  expenses,  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  state  ageneies. 

Kecommendatlons  are  also  made  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  SalUe 
Mae  program  as  a  viable  secondary  market  mechanism. 

The  (ask  force  suggests  n  recon.slderation  of  the  interest  .snb?>idy.  since  the 
program  was  never  Intended  to  be  a  grant  program.  The  elimination  of  the 
snbsbly  and  its  replaoemenl  by  a  proposed  Interest  support  plan  would  remove 
a  major  ineqiiity  currently  existing  befweeti  subsidized  and  non-subsjdiml  stu- 
dents an/l  would  inevitably  reduce  the  co.^t  of  the  program  bv  approximately 
.$2n0  million  per  year. 

The  firs*^  chapter  of  the  report  reviews  the  heu'innings  nnd  grpwth  of  the 
Onnranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  with  particular  ejnphasis  on  the  role  of 
coin m ere! nl  hanks. 

Plianfer  II  appraises  the  needs  for  present  and  future  financial  aid  for  post- 
secondary  cflucation.  The  task  force  concludes  that,  despite  the  levelling  off  In 
college  enrollments,  this  need  will  continue  to  exist  if,  as  in  Uie  past,  the  cost 
of  education  Increases  fastep  than  the  cost  of  living. 
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.  Chapter  III  relates  tLu  libsturkal  backsroimd  uf  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
I'rogram  and  traces  tlie  federal  legislative  prugram  from  the  1965  Higher 
Educatlon^  Act  thruugh  the  laj^t  amendments  embodied  ia  03-200. 
!  *j;hQ  current  statxis  uf  the  program  is  uutllned  in  Cliapter  XV.  Statistics  on 
loan  volume,  eluims,  admiui^^trative  costs,  intere&t  suUj*idJ',  oiid  biHicial  allow- 
ance costs  underlie  tlie  problems  identified  in 'Chapter  V, 

.In  .Chapter  V  tlie  problems  are  discussed  from  tlie  vicwiwint  of  the  mujur 
4)artieipant  gruuixs.  the  students,  lenders,  schuola,  stale  and  pil»atc  guaiautj 
iigeiicic^,  and  tlie  federal  government, 

^'  OnAFrEBl. — Introduction 

-Now  would  seem  to  he  the  appropriate  time  for  financial  aid  otlicerJi..guar 
anty  agencies,  jstudents^  a!nd  lenders  to  sit  down  .and  work  out  a  jaogram  tlmt 
was  acceiitahle  to  all  parties/'  said  Harry  Drolet,  Senior  Vice  Presideiit  of 
tlie  Connecticut  Bank  and.  Trust  Company  ia  hib  testimony  befure  the  Houbc 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  in  April,  1074, 

In  respojise  &  tliis  attitude  jgrevalent  in  the  banking  industrj  ,  for  inau> 
months,  the  ABA  formed  a  special  task  force  on  studenl  luans  to  study  the 
problem  and  to  de\elop  spixiflv.  recommendations  for  legislative  aad  regulaloi> 
drnnges  in  tlie  program*  Xhe  task'  force  cuuaidercd  the^Guanueed  SUideat  Loan 
Program  in  its  broadest  iwssible  context  and  concluded  tliat  the  prejseu^,  pro- 
gram, with  some  major  modifli:atious,  was  the  best  \ehitle  to  pruvide  finanuat 
aid  to  individuals  seeking  post-secondary  education  who  are  from  middle  or 
"modest"  Income  ^families. 

Tlie  banking  indristry  s  support  of  the  pirograin  goes  back  to  the  pre- 1005 
period  wlien  the  Association  played  major  role  ih  tlie  passage  oi:  the  Ili^jhcr 
Kducation  Act  and  took  the  InltlaU^jR  in  encouraging  hanking  indu.>try  partijjl^ 
patlon  as  lenders.  In  a  joint  statement  to  tlie  industry,  inimedintelj  after 
Prtjsident  Johnson  signed  tlie  Act  into  law,  Archie  K,  Davif,,  ABA  President, 
and  Clmrles  E.  Walker,  ^VBA  Executive  Vice  Pi^'feident,  cmphaslzid  tlie  clial- 
leiigo  Uiis  program  presented  to  America's  bankertj; 

•*\Ve  all  have  a  vital  stake  In.  the  ecouoihic  growth  of  our  nation.  Nothing 
can  enhance  that  growth  better  tlmn  education.  We  are  sure  that  you  will 
jom  witli  bankers)  acro>is  tJie  country  in  committing  your  bank  to  make  tlicse 
loans.  Our  goal  is  100  percent  participation  by  banks.  If  wc  rej\ch  tlils  goal, 
the  burden  on  eaeli  bank  will  be  small  Indeed," 

Xhe  industry  has  responded  well  to  this  cliallenge  as  w  111  ho  burnp  out  hy 
the  statistics  in  Chapter  JV,  It  has  been  liami>ere(t,  however,  by  the  many 
problems  and  dlsinuentl\es  that  ha\e  phvgned  tke  program  alntust  shice  lti> 
inception.  Insufficient  earning  rates,  admlnistrathe  red-ta|>e,  pinjr  conuumil- 
cntlon  between  all  partie^i  concerned,  high  rates  of  default,  and  frc*iuent  lcj;ls 
latlve  and  regulatory  changes  are  some  of  the  major  problem  areas  that  ha\e 
emerged  during  the  10-jear  existenco^  of  tlie  federal  profjram.  These  will  he 
discussed  inore  specltJcally  iii>  Cliapter  V.  I^artieularly  distressing  ip  the  tai^k 
force  Is  that,  because  of  the  coniplexitj  and  volatility  of  tlie  program  regnla 
tions,  many  of  tliC  nation  s  smaller  or  couintomty  banka  ha^e  been  discouraged 
from  dlret-tlng  more  resources  to  these  luans.  Sl/e  limitations  prevent  tnese 
hanks  from  acquiring  the  expertise  needed  to  cope  with  the  \arlety  of  situa- 
tions and  rule  changes  that-liaye  (haraeterb.ed  the  prugram.  Many  larger 
i)anks  have  establi>hpd  separate  .i}ei>artmenU  si*eciflcanj  to  p^oce.•^s  their  nIu 
dent  lending  activity. 

Despite  tJiese  problems  the  program  has  had  a  profound  efTtn  t  on  the  de^rrco 
of  pi».st-sccondary  educational  achievement  in  the  countr.v.  As  uf  June  30,  1071, 
nearly  7  million  loans  totalling  -approximately  $7  billion  had  been  extended, 
enahlmg  mllioiis  of  young  Americans  to  obtain  schooing  that  they  might  othei- 
^wlse  have  been  denied.  Xhe  task  force  stronglv  belie\  es  that  with  tJic  adoptiun 
of  its  recommendations,  tbe  ubjecti\es  of  Uie  Higher  EduuatltMi  Act  of  1005  will 
he  fulfilled  io  an  e\en  greater  extent  as  more  funds  for  post  secondary  ediua- 
tlon  will  hei.ome  available.  If  substantive  Impnivements  In  tho  program  aie 
not  made,  wc  ft..*  that  student  loan  funds  supplied  by  private  ctiminerclal 
lenders  cotild  ho  drastically  reduced  in  the  coming  years. 

Before  making  the  specific  recommendation  in  ri»apter  VT,  the  tank  force  cfu»- 
sulted  representatives  of  moat  of  tne  major  partkiparft  groups  in  the  progrhni. 
Tliese  group?  included  the-Ofiicc  of  Education,  Student  Loan  Market  I na  Asso 
piation,  tim  National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Xoaa  Xerograms,  the  Na 


tibial  Student  Lobby,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Educatiun  of  tiie  House  Cum- 
mittee  on  Educaiion  a^d  Labor.  The  views  of  individuals  reprebi?ntiiig  tiies>e 
groups  Iiave  aU  been  ^considered  in  tlie  development  of  tljis  report. 

CnAriEn  II.— Appraisal  of,  Studekt  Financial  Aid  Needed  fob  Post* 

'  .      ,  ,  SEC0NDA2Y  EDUCATION 

Snue  tlie  inception  of  tlie  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (GSLPj  in 
1005,  tlio  cost  of  liigher  .oducfition  in  most  institutions  baa  rlson  raster  tJian 
the  cost  of  liring  and,  indeed,  faster  tlian  increases  in  the  discretionary 
incnmo  cf  Jnost  families.  These  circumstances  have  placed  added  burdens  on 
the  GStP.  I^ore  significantly,  under  the  present  high-inflation,  high-interest 
rate  environment,  the  need  to  borrow  for  post-secondary  education  is  reaching 
higher  up  the  ladder  of  family  income  at  the  very  time  when  fimds  for  GSLP 
purposes  hixye  become  scarce.  The  extent  of  changing  costs  and  needs  isi  detailed 
iiu tlie  material *that  follows:  •  - 


.  INCBEASES  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COSTS 

^.  f 'I^"',  on  College  Co5/*.->-According  to  data  supplied  by  the  College 

fechnlarship  service  (CSS),  overall  student  costs  at  four-year  colleges  have 
risc^n  between  3o  and  55  percent  from  tiie  scliool  year  1070-71  to  .1974-75  The 
end  of  the  range  represents  tlie  cost  increase  for  resident  students  .it  public 
insfitutions.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  increase  for  commuter  students  in  private 
/coliege.^.  '■  * 

'  '  The  lD7i-75  annual  dollar  costs  are  about  $2,100  and  .$2,400  for  commuter  and 
r("^ident  students  in  public  institutions,  and  about  $3,700  and  S4,000  for  such 
students  in  private  colleges. 

Over  the  same  period  cost  increases  for  two-year  institutions  have  shown 
a  ^considerably  greater  range.  These  increases  run  from  3-J  percent  .for  commuter 
students  In  public  colleges  to  79  percent  for  commuter  students  in  orivate 
sf^hnnis  However,  the  annual  ^lollar  costs  for  the  1974-775  sclwool  >ear  in  two- 
renr  public  colleges  are  x^ported  as  roughly  $150  to  $250  less  than  in  four-year 
^l^'^^^JoUo^os  and  about  $400  less  in  two-year  vs.  four-year  private  schools. 
(See  Table  ll-l.)  ''''  \  . 

TABLE  V  \  -.AVpGE  ANNUAL  COLLEGE  EXPENSES  OF  STUDENTS  IN  PUBl*C  AND  PRIVATE.  2.XEAR  AND  4.yEAR 
.  '  niSTITUTIDNS,  SCHOOL  YEARS  1970-71  TO  1974-75  r 


- "  *  2-Year    4.Year 

Year  beitlinlntic;*- 


Resident  students:' 

1970  

1971...2  

1972  

1973  

1974  

Commuter  stodents:> 

1970  

1971  

1972  

1973........„._ 

1974  

Resident  Students:! 

1970-  71  

1971-  72  

1972-  73  

1973- 74  

1970-741  

Commuter  students:* 

1970-7L^  , 

1970-72!!  

1972-73  : 

^     1973-74  , 

1970-74  


Public 

Priv2te 

Public 

Privat^ 

NA 
NA 
NA 
$2,024 
2,153 

$2,330 
2,434 
2,540 
3. 194 
3.617 

iim 

1.875 
1.935 
2, 242 
2,400 

52.974 
3,17! 
3,2«0 
3.693 
-    4. 039 

1.430 
1.52S 
1,635 

irees 

1.922 

1.S34 
1.393 
2,C90 
2.533 
3.287 

1.531 
1.659 
1.7&0 
1.775 
2. 015 

2,332 
2.599 
2,745 
3, 162 
3.eS3 

NA 
NA 
NA 

c  6.4 
^  NA 

4.4 

2.3 
25.7 
13.2 
52.0 

5.2 
5.9 

12.9 
7.0 

34.6 

6.6' 
3.4 

12.6 
9.4 

35.8 

6.7 
U.l 

l.S 
15.4 
34.4  ♦ 

17 
4.9 

23.6 
27.3 
79.2 

KA 
6.1 
0.9 
17.5 
36.2' 

9.1 
5.6 
15.2 
16.5 
54.6 

*  Dollar  costs. 

*  Percental  I  costs. 


JZ\%  Sfj!r'"<5!*in!^^^^^^^  "1  stales."  the  Nat.onil  Commission  on  the  Fmjndni  of  Po7t- 

S|e?nl"nce'&.n^^^^^^  Posts«ond.ry  inst.tut.ons  ,974  75. '  Colle^.  Schotarsn.p  Serwf^W  th.^^ , 


Although. the  iucregses  In  tpltion  costs  are  substantially  Jilgher  In  private 
schwlsithant  in  public  c6ilege6,  such  co^tia  for  both  types  ojf  lusUtutions'  arc,  uf 
cmirse^.the  same  for  commuter  Had  resident  students.  Oiher  cosl^  -iJbom  and 
boards  books',  personal  expenses,  and  transppftefiqh-it^ff  NstWw  bofh  in 
amountimd.in  the  rate  of  yearly  increases  reported' for  cbA^ 
studeitsd"  '  '  '        /        .  i 

.  Xlie  percentage  Increases  in  post  secondary  educatiohar  costs  set  forth  in 
Table  IJ-I  have  considerably  outpaced  the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
(a?hese<, comparisons  are  shbwri  iii  3?able'II^2'.) 

TABLE  11-2,-INCHEASES  IK  COIUGE STUDENT  EXPEMsIs  AND  THE OONSUMERTRlCE  INDEX  Wtlh\9U' 


Ym(  bcatrtulngin-* 


Collect  bsts 


2*Ytaf{nf  motions* 


4.yeiT  InjtltBtlons^ 


Public 


Rtsl«  Com* 
dint  muter 


P/iyalc 

Resi-  Com- 
dint  mutir 


Public 


Rfsl*  Com- 
dtnt  mutir 


'  Prlvft< 

Ri${*  Com* 
dint  router 


-Con$om«f 

1967^00 
(lune  «*ch 
year) 


Dollar  coils!  ^  * 

\ml\                    NA  $1,430  $2:380  jr,534^  $i;78r  $l;531^  $2;37r'$Z;38r  ne:3 

"    m   R 153  $i:92?  ?3!617  P.2S7  J2  4M  J2.0S5  54,039  $3,683  147.1 

firMntatolncrea$«;iS7044.:^  j  NA  U.A  5iO     79.2     34.'6     36.2     35.8-    54.^6'  .  26.5 


Sources:  Collegt  txjwnsts, tablt  IM ;  CPU  Surtau  of  labor  Statistics.  , 

Lonffer-Run  Perspectives  on  College  Coafa.— Since  the  inception  of  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Ijoan  Program  In  19€5,  information  on  the  earlier  5 ears  in  the 
past  jiecade  has  been  compiled  by  the  New  York  Office  of  CSS  and  coyers  aver 
age  tuition  feeV,  and  room  and  board  ft>r  rebident  ^students  in  four-year  public 
and  f  private  coUegts.  To  these  ilgures  must  be  added  personal  exi>enses  and 
transportation  casts.  Por  the  school  year  1904-65,  overall  costs  per  student  were 
estimated  to  be  $1»470  at  public  institutions  an^  $2,42T  at  private  colleges. 

Accordingly,  over  the  sir  years  from  19(J4-Co  to  2970-Tl,  total  school  costs  rose 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  3.3 ^percent  for  resident  students  at  imblic  colleges 
and  3.4  percent  for  those  in  private  schools.  It  should  Jbe  noted  that  these  In- 
creases were,  some  what- less  than  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  ih  contrast,  In 
the  four  years  since  the  1970-71  scl^ol  year,  average  costs  per  student  have 
jumped  7.7  percent  aud.  8.0  percent  per  year  rcijpecfively,  while  the  increases  in 
llvlngcosts  were  significantly  lower.  (See  TablelW:)  '  ,  ,  ^ 

TABLE  II-3.-IHGREASES  IN  ANNUAL  EXPENSES  DP  RESIDENT  STUDENTS  AT  POB&C  AND  ^flVATC  4-yEAR 

COllE'GESf  .19$4-65i-1974-75. 


Ytar  bt2ii)n!i%f(^ 


Dollar  costs. 
)ptrc«nta]t*IrKrMS<& 

Sourc»s:Sef  tal>(o$  1  and  L 


54-450—75- 


Colteci, costs  Consumirprlc« 

 r..:  :   lndMrl967al00 

Public  Pdvatt     (Junt  eacKyear) 


::::::::   jw^jm 

Ovtrall:  -  '  ^ 

1954-70  ^.   121.3 

1970-74   -   J34.6 

1964-74,,.:.......  ^   «63.3 

Artnual  pircentait  r^tt  (increases): 

1964-70  ;  4   || 

.    1970r74.    7.7 

1964-74.  «   ,5^0 

1979  prelection  it  ratt  dorint-  „  .„ 

1964-74..   53.  go 

1970-74  -   W,500 


1:2;  427 
I  J2;,974 
>f4.039 

J22.S 

r.o 

5i2 

$5,210 
S5,900 


93.0 

116.3 

147.1 

J25.1 

J  26. 5 

3  5««2 

3^8 

6.1. 

4:7 

185. 

^_ 

V  \ 

198     *  * 

w 

s 

> 

ERIC 


..'638 


632 

Future  Coats.—lt  ti/tal  caijciim-s  for  btu(ltiiit.>  cu\itiaue  (o  ihcrea»e  at  the  average 
rate  of  the  {«ist  10  ^ea/h,  it  prijtxtcd  that  la  lOTflhSO  re&iil«ht  ^tudeuty  will  be 
Iiiiyiag  ab<rtit§3.07Q  i>er  .vcuc  atiiubjic  colleger  arid  $5,210  at  iui>ate  institutiuhii. 
Uv\\Q\  er,  if  thu  iaflatlun.ui  cullciju  cu^li  i*cr&ltoUi  at  the  n\U  it  has  Ouring  tht>  last 
Xout  jeurs,  otadLMii^  \\ill  paying  uearb  $3,u00  in  publit  colU-gL-is  and  o\et  $5,900 
in  pri\ate  i>chou!ii  Ave  jcars- huacc.^- c^^uu  I'able  H  3j  Bincii  rapUl  control  of 
iuilatiuu  dues  not  ai>]^L-uc  iui|aiacntv>the  hitter  cu^U  babud  ua  ihu  a\erage  lalu 
of  increase  ovqr  the  past  four  years  iniiy  be  more  realistic. 

yon-CutlGOC  S(Jiouh,  ~lhioTihatioii  un  a^eragu  tu.sts  at  jion-college  school  U 
^.xtruuielj'  meager*  About  tlj^<t:  ua1.v  iufunaatiua  a^aiIablu  uu  i}tuikat  tuiitb  ia  ijo^t* 
.sccoadarj  nuri-^ulleglatu  :^Ui^uU  \\n.^  tonii»iItd  thruagh  bauipliag  thu  2>atioaal 
CvmmisJsiun  on  the  Fihancu^;  of  Puist  SecunUary  Education.  Thu  data  .shown 
in  the  Commissiuu  Beinirt  cuverii  tuitiu|i  unly  fur  the  one  ^ear  schuuh  1071-^72. 
Xaitiuu  thargc's  for  proprietary  ^chi/^U  arejby  far  thu  nio^t  important,  as  well  as 
the  highest.  «i^ordlag|o  the  Uifici.'  of  Educiitlon  data,  of  tho  7.010  nun-coilegiate 
schools  *n  1071,  nearly  thfLtMpmrterb,  or  5,019  were  proprietary  ijtliools  ^^St'e 
Table  I W.)  '  " 

TABLE  M-4.-AVERAGE  STUOE^iT  COSTS  AT  NONCOLLEGIATE  SCHOOLS,  im-lZ 


Type  of  school 

Number 
of  schools 

Tuition 

Other 
expenses! 

Eslintated 
total  c^&» 

Public: 

  *  739 

  142 

\ 

$104 
133 

$h2»0 
b?80 

'  $1,384 
1.413 

  Ml  

p/opflttiry: 

  2,425 

  2,482 

h620 
1,017 

1,260 
h280 

2,900 
2.297 

 Ill 

M,C03 

961 

'  336 

1,280 

2.241 

< 

  '114 

'416 

i  fi^tm%  of  commptet  student  nontuition  cost&  in  2^  and  4  year  to'ilsges  if  students  are  not  woiKing. 
>iitc[)rdin2S^tailan^ho'ols  '  *  '  * 

«As5uK>inKstudenUinoospajl?choot>icgmpuMn£68UtthetoUl  numbei  of  iiunptofttdthouivaieiikcl)  \u  bci«^ident;>. 
•^A^untingfi^^l^t^pondence  i»Jim  ^tudtMt:^  ^le  enif^o/cd,  su^putl  expiaditute^  trvotldiiol  be  needed. 

6>jurc«.  ^\n/»j^t  P^o&tsecoadity  tOuv4<tion  la  the  united  &tat«\  the  Nauoaai  Commi&sio  t  on  the  finanunf  of  Pu&t- 

Und(jubtjHlli^vXnui>t  vocational  or  proprietary  Mhool.>  arc  for  nui^^'eahlcnt^.  How- 
ever, coliyjjcjjaflon  w^lfh  the  btaflf  o£  the-  ^atioalll  Absuclatioa  ot  Trade  and  Tech- 
nical  isehOo.Uvdtd  dl&close  that  a  namber  of  vocational  schools  have  a  blzable 
reMdeat,  ^tmtettt,pT»puUunm.  ^c\v.^thelu^l^,  it  Is  fairlj  bufa  to  a^.sumt•  that  a  very 
largV\J>t-kT*»tago  oI-V4rt.aiiuaal  po^^.sc•^.ondar^  aludtntft  aiu  nunroidcnt,  Xhu?»  flair 
expGnnt-^ jixe.ljjkc'ly  to  bu  coniparabk'  to  thosy  t>f  coiumutur  Madont^  at  public 
collegiii^.'^'v       ^7  < 

.iUiordinsiy»JM^'*li"tt»  conceisablu  that<\ocational  .studiitit  i-u£»ts  v^iU  IncruttftO 
at  tho,sirt^L»  rate  fl^s  juabiic  tol^gp  Ht^ydyat  co^t.s.  In  that  cAse,  overaU  outlays  by 
j^tpdwitj,  iii1>ropriti;*ary  vocational  Achwol.s  bi  lS)7l-t).  wo      reach  $3,050  per 

yx»ttjr  i^jJjiirttQ  a  *      '   '    '     '     •       *  ^.^r.^*^  _  i-      »i   t^. 

sq^oohSTCiinM-rN  1 

reHpec(M^*^y^    C  -  v   j     ^  ^  .^.r 

^ '"^v  ^  m!iV?oiJi»\ri;ic.  ^^^^ 

J.  lloM'^(ifZQm\iir:,\iiiuiA%^p^^  ctaitinuing  to  , increase,. 

ftTftougli*at,jiunaah  .shrty.^"  rar^^JUai^  irtii%^-the  lOCOi,.  For  example,  Ccn.-^us 
Bureau  data  .show  that  tli>>  age"^ruTlnifu.ri'a*>c<l^by  o2  jjerceat  from  1000  lo  1070. 
In  contrai^t,  the  IV---^       AX^tJU-:iA^*v.Sii^U'd  to  gn»w'  by  onlj  2i  percent  from 
1970  to  lOSO;  accordfftg  toX>nSus^projectl6p^  ( See  Table  11-5*) 
V>*'      '  '     ^.      ^  I' 


opnt>ary  vocaiioaai  Acawoi.s  it^  jvt  t-^-to  iv.itu  i^*jfwyt  ifKt 

and  tvchniiJil  6cbuolh  and  $i}.fK)0.per  ^e^ir  for  other  proprietary 
'\ati\cl>,  cvjSt^ipaJcLtud  to  1079-SO  i\\j^Ut  rise  to  $5,?500  and  $4,000 


■633 


4 


tfBU  II  5.-roST,  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  Ml  POPULATION  AND  .COLtEGE  ENROttMENT,  AGt.  4^-24  YEARS  . 


■  Po0ul«Uoh 

Cotlef  t  enroihuent 

Thousand?  Perctnlcha*ni«» 

Thousands     ^ofcint  change » 

I960  

1970   ^.•^  

1972  , 

1973  

23,697    *  451.86 
25,250  46.55 
26.-150  *-+?.56 
29.5310  412.03 
    4.23Le9  ... 

5.803  4123.34 
6.257  '  47-82 
'  6.055'       t  -3.?3 
8.620  442.35 
  4-48.54 

>  PorctAtH*  change  from  prectdiai, data  Ixcept  when  nottd. 
|ote;—1972-80  pafjiy  e$Unw\wi  (rem  c«fKos  prcjfcliont 
Sothct:  tureau  of  ihi  Ctnsus.  . 


During  the  decade  of  the  lOCO.s,  college  e;irolliiient  Increa^tnl  nt  a  JiniUi  faster 
rate  tbau  did  the  18-2dt  year  populntiuh.  Census  Bureau  iljitires  Inaicau*  tUit 
cnroHinent  more  tlmu  doubled,  from  approxicuutfl^  2.0  iuilhua  in  I'JlKi  tu 
million  in  lOTO  -nn  iucrea.se  uf  12S  i>er,cent.  TJ^e  inte  uf  iacrtujie  *lu\>tHl  dr.uu.ui- 
,  cally  after  1970.nnd  actually  declined  in  the  la(H?bt  jctir  fur  whlardatu  i^  avail- 
able. From  3970  to  107:2  college  enrollment  of  18-24\\C'arn.ld!j  ro.sii  unb  nhmu  S 
percent,,  while  from  1072  to  1973  buch  enrollment  dtdincd  by  abuut  3  pcrccui- 
(Seo  Table  H-^.)  .  *  / 

Xiic  decline  in  college  enrollment,  hpwever,  1ms  nut  diniinJ&lied  the  duaaual  fur, 
student  loan  fimds.  liatlier,  it  ha.*^  tended  tu  exaceHmtt  the  prulilciu  ut  Matk-at 
costii^  since  thu  altuatfuu  ha^  created  iinancial  prublenib  fur  laan.v  Achut>lA.  Xia.^e 
problems  have  led,  la  mans  caacs  to  increases  In  ttdtiun  aud  utht^r  ^tuduat  v^^t^v 
which  have  increased  the  demand  for  student  loan  funds. 

Wli ether  tids  trend  will  cuntlnue  depends  partly  on  thangins  attitudes  of  hi^l*- 
BchiM  graduates  about  the  publpunement  ur  InterrupUun  uf  u^iUgii  atu*aihuKe 
and  tlic  relative  attractlvcnesi*  and  \alue  of  a  colk^o  cdutatiuii.  AiM»rlii*t  liu- 
portant  iTactoi;  cuntxlbutiag  to  diminished  college  Hicullntcnt  i.^  the  vmi  *it  tia? 
military  draft.  Moreover,  the  high  blrtli  rate  in  the  early  pu.st*Worlil  War  II 
periud  led  tu  the  large  increase  in  the  college-age  pupulatiun  lu  receat  ^v.u,-^^ 
SubstMjuent  falling. hi rtli  rales  are  beginning  to  have  a  ^ignIfit.uiAt  c/Tcxi  hi  luuer - 
ing the  number  of  st'ndeuts.gradUating  from  high  school. 

It  Is. interesting  to  liute"  that  the  Ofllce  of  Kilucatioii  ilgures  «n  cullcgt*  enroir- 
ment  differ  f^vm  Census  Burpuu  data  both  in  total  autuUr  aiid  la  thr  \Ufctia>ii 
for  107?.  According  tu  OK.  total  enrollment  itcadied  0.2  miljiiou  In  397J  a>  com- 
j[)are<l  \>ith  K3  uiiilion  publiMipd  by  the  Census  Bureau.  But  wlnlv  Oil  projeiteil 
an  increase  to  0.4  jnilliim  In  1073,  Census  shows  the  actual  hgurti*  dt^Uiuiu^  Up 
8.2  million.  ( See  T:ible  II-G.') 

TABU  )l-6.--T0TAL  COlLtCE  ENROLLMENT  1970-80^  CENSUS  BUREAU  AND  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

(in  thousands] 


Of0c«  of  education 

Census  total  t 

Total 

Oeiree  credit 

1970......„,,  

1972,^„.,..  ;„ 

197Si  -  

1910  

7;413 
NA 
l.*313 
S.  179 
9. 147 
10,284 

t.5ll 
*  1,949 

9,215 
9,315 
9.802 
10,517 

7.920 
8.11& 

3.265  ^ 
«,e45 

«  1975  and  158Q  Proiftchom-series  E-2  "Currenl  Poptlallon."           ■     "  . 
NA"-=..Nol  tvailable. 

Although  demographic  curi.^lderatiuns  may  well  point  tow.ird  a  lu\(ltng  «ff  of 
the  total  college-age  pop4ilation.  otlier  factors  are  Ukelj  to  roiiUnia  ti»  i.<:^talate  the 


denuiiid  for  loans  under  the  i^^Ll*.  Among  these  factor^  .ire  lai 
by  lower-middle  intume  fumiaes  uf       benefits  uf  hlgiicr  edittata 


fd  4n\aieai*H?4 
a  icadi  liCj* 


EI^C 


640 


towartl  jreatet  reliance  un  trade  and  vocatlonal  tralnlng  In  view  i^t  present  anfi 
expected  pay  scales  fur  akllled  cKxupatioc^,  Sume  evidence  of  a  Uack  tos^Hoql 
tendency  on  the  partSf  many  young: people;  and  finally,  the  matter  of  family 
income  coaslderatlonsMi  Trtew  of  cost  of  living  increases. 

...       "  '  .J 

tSUXLX  XNCOMS 

Applications  ^f  a  needs  test  under  present  law  for  students  In  families  with 
adjusited  incomes  of  $15,000  or  more  Is  deatly  out  of  date.  In  1065,  when  thk 
Guaranteed  Student  lA^an  Program  besan^iess  than  8»7  million  families  or  \indi^ 
8  percent  of  all  U.S.  families  had  Inctraies  of  ^15,000  and  over.  By  197?  (the  latest 
year  for  which. Bureau  of  Census  data  are  available)  families  with  incomes  of 
$15,000  and  over  touled  abt>ut  16.5  amnion  and  a«j^nted  for  more  .than  S5^Qih»nt 
uf  all  families.  Substantially  more^than  one-half  of  that  increase: Is  due  t^,  Ihfla- 
Ui>n.  Families  with  incomes  measured  Jn  1072  dollars  of 416,00ft. and  otex,  would 
have  amounted  to  8.7  milUonpi:  to  XS  percent  of  aU  families  In  1965.  'ft^ile  many 
more  families  are  now  ab6?e  the  $15,CKK)  level  than  in  1965,  a  large  number  of.the 
new  entrants  into  this  clas^f  ahnot  aJTurd  to  send  their  children  to  college  without 
some  financial  help.  ( Sc§L4ablb  11-^7.)  »  ^  ^  .  

7ABL^^I^.-fibU8ER  AMD  pM^ENT  OF  T^AL  FAMILIES  BY  iNCOME  CUSSES 


7otal 


CURRENT  DOLURS' 


I9e5,....„   IL»5 

1966    <9.065  13,591 

1967711"::::   <9.234  12. 

is«::.::               *  s^sw  i!;3S5 

969.:::.:.:  :   51,217  ^2*7 

970::-:.::::::::.:   5I94S  9.S74 

97i: :  ::::::...:.....«..-  53, 295  9,  ?co 

972:™: .:::   w»373  9.026 

Ptrctnt of  toUl:        \                     .  _ 

IS65^   31.7 

1966                                         !W,0  27.7 

1967.*  «   lOOLO  25.4 

i9«:!:::::.::::::::::::n.:.:.  mo  22.5 

i969::n                   iw.o  -  20.0 

1570.::.:    ICaO  >  1912 

1971:::.:::.:.:                            100.0  115 

1972^:::^    lOaO  16.6 

»              -   14.6 


Hutnber : 

1965  *  ,   48.279 

1966    49,055 

1967    49.134 

1963   50,510 

1969  :..:   51.237 

1970,   ^   51.945 

197L„   53,296 

1972   H373 

Perttntof  (otiJ:  ^ 

1565    100. 0^ 

1966..-.  ^   00.0 

1967..:  ::  100.0 

1968   100.0 

1869  ,   100.0 

1970.   loao 

1971   loao 

1972^  loao 


20.760 
20.751 
20,233 
*19. 143 
17,421 
16,46S 
15,830 
14,681 
13,378 

43.0 
42.3 
r  40.6 
^  '37.9 
34.0 
31.7 
29.7 
27.0 
24.3 


8.»5 
10.20s 
11,262 
12.577 
13,680 
13,922 
14,337 
14,191 
14,039 


197^  OOUARS 


10.621 
9,764 
9,369 
8,731 
8.557 
8.917' 
9,327* 
9,026 

22.0 
19.9 
II J 

17.3 

17.3 
17.5 
16.6 


16,270 
15,898 
15,747 
15,264 
14,653 
14,909 
15,242 
14,681 

33.7 
32.4 
31.6 
30.2 
21.6 
217 
216 
27.1) 


12,693 
13,395 
13,605 
14,042 
14,448 

i};i9^ 

26.3 
27.3 
27.3 
,27.8 
212. 
27.7 
27.3 
26.1 


3,669' 

4,514 

5,681 

7,425 

9,889 

13.271^- 
16.475 
19,544 


^957 
7,500 
7,933 
8.632 
^9,433. 
9.167 
10^235 
1M16 
12,051 


1690  $9^1 

10^009  9,167 

11.113  9.940 

12.476  10.381 

33.579  10J66 

13.662  10^617 

14,177  10,578 

16,475  11,116 

18.0  

20.4  i 

22.3   

24.7  

26.5  

26.3 

26.6  ............ 

30.3  A...,  * 


Soufct:  Buriau  of  th»  Census,  serlts  r-70. 
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A  S1500O  income  in/lBfiS 'Stould  zmomt  ta  about  $23,'t00'Xiow,  if  a^iustea^oj 
fiif  im>r^  In  (cotomef  price  Inaex).  Mowver,  to  keep 

higher  Sm40O  tf^«e  th'e.toW  *m^t-o£^  ^ST^^^^f«/S^,^n?i^U  of 
gro^^dlsproportimml^^  t^m,x>t  ^^^^S^,^^  ^"^^^^f in 
Uicokfi  to'hl«her  incomm^kxm^P*'"&^'^^^'^^^^^      ^dju^ted  family  in- 

a^o^ble  real  inzomeM  wItU  an  adjusted  Income  of  |lo,000 

.  a?he  statistical  eviden J  poln^^^r^creastng  dpmanOs  for  Q^Vrllin^'^fnS 
LoaSs.  Higher  overall  school  rat&hl;^  ^^^li^'^'^^^  ^?nE'J!f n^'b^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  cost  of  Uvlng  and,  in  many  cases,  disposable  family  Incomes— are  boumi 
fo  incrt^selbe  ue^  for  loans.  This  ^yjll  oc^cur  despite  the  expected  leveUng  off  of 
total  college  enrollment  •  .  . 

Chapter  lil.—HisTORXCAi,  BACKORou^•D  or  the  Student  Loan^  Pboobam 
,  PBioft  ifo  1905 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  federal  legislation  creating  the  GuarantejKl  Stnde^t 
Loan  Program  in  1005, 17  states  had  somewhat  similar  programs.  Loafts  wero 
usually  made  by  commercial  banks  to  students  attending  colleges  and, utiiver- 
siues.  All  such  banks  maintained  a  reserve  fund,  usually  $1  In  r^e/ve  for 
every  SlO  !n  loans  guaranteed.  The  reserve  funds  were  usually  obtained  by 
state  appropriations;  the  first  such  program  was  instituted  Jn  Magsadujsetts 

^JnmO  United  Student  Aid  Fund^Jnc,  a  private,  non  proflt  ageilcy,  began 
a  nationwide  program  whereby  collegcS^epusited  reserves  so  that  tiieir  students 

could  obtain  loans.  /      .  ^      .       ...  '  ^„tA^A 

A^hvr  states,  for  the  most  part  uMng  state  appropriations,  also  provido<l 
loans  directly  to  Students.  The  prograi£4n  Wisconsin       j^egun  in  103?. 

The  programs  administered  by  thc.4  various  agencies  formed  tiie  bn^s  for 
federal  le^slatlon.  which  Congress/egan  seriously  considering  J" 
by  this  time  it  had  become  quitetdfear  Uiat  the  tradmpnal  me  hods 
cingiwst-secondary  education  wer6/not  meeting  the  nMs  of  a  sharply  increas- 
ing college-age  population.  .  ^       ^  *    ,    •  ,      ,  ^ 

*    niOHEB  KJ)UCATION  ACT  OF  1906  AND  SUfiSEQUENT  AMENDME:?TS 

The.  passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1005  and  the  National  VorJi 
tional  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  <Jf  1965  provider  the.  ^«?etus  f or  «  e 
federal  government's  active  involvement  in  encouraging  privjito  lenders  to 

'  "^ThVinlUafpToS^  low-cSst  (6  percent)  loans.  wUh  interest  sub- 

sldies  avflllnble  to  students  in  families  with  adjusted  incomes  of  less  than 

S15  000  ' 
Slirce  19G5  the  Higher  Education  Act  has  been  pended  ns  follows; 
a"  P.I/.  80-698,  The  Intenintlonal  EducnUon  Act  of  106G  espnuded  schhol 

rilglblllty  fo  Include  foreign  schools  among  schools  whose  American  students 

P^l^sSSS^        Amendments  of  1908.  e^cpanded  the  authr^rlty 
for  the  District  of  Colombfa  Student  Loan  Program.  ^ 

(3)  P.Ii,  8i>-704,  The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1060,  speciflen 
dcforraents  for  Peace  Coriw  volunteers.  '      '      ,  ,  . 

(4)  PL  00-460,  raised  the  interest  rate  from  0  percent  to  7  percent.  Iraple- 
mentM  tiJG  Administrative  Cost  Allowance,  created  reinsu^ranco  authority,  and 
n^ined  that  tiie  fund  would  be  uwd  to  support  «i^relnsuranc>  agreeme^^^^^^^ 

(5)  00^75.  Tlio  Higher  Education  Amendment  of  lOOS,  "jorged  the  Higher 
Edncation  Program  and  the  Vocational  Education  Loan  Progrifni  into  Ono 
Guaranteed  $?tudent  Loan  Proja-am.        ,      ,    ^  •  iono  «w»nf«a 

-    /O)  PL.ai-05.  The  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1000.  created 
the  5q>cc!al  allowance  of  up  to  3  percent  per  annum  '^^.J^J^I'^'ZiTn^^^^^ 
after  August  1.  1060.  This  allowance  waS  to  be  ndjnste<l  and  paid  quarterly 
to  the  lender  in  addition  to  the  7  percent  interest  on  all  loans.  ^ 
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'  ^1  '^'^^^  12dn?fttlon  Amend^ient  of  1072,  instituted  needs  analy- 

sis, Inorcnsed  lonu  maximums,  iiihured  interest,  guverned  4icliuui  eUgibiilt^- lor 
fiHies-al  iJrograins,  And  created  the  J^tudent  Loan  MarJvcting  AsbodaUoa  ibJLMA 
or  biUlJo  ATae),  a  socouaary  market  for  guaranteed  student  loans. 

f«>  VJj  02-391,  n  Joint  Ck)ngresslonal  Resulutiyn,  In  August  1972,  suspended 
JnuUomontaUon  of  tl^^  test  appUcatloa  (as  well  as  iill  other  provisions 

^^/nf  n^r**ol\^'^??.^^^^       creation  of  SLMA)  until  March  1.  1973. 

m  PL  93-260,  ihe  Education  iVmendments  uf  1974.  provided  that  students 
from  fauillies  with  an  adjusted  family  Income  of  less  than  §15,000  could 
I)orrow  up  to  §2,000  without  application  of  any  needs  test;  those  students 
xroin  ramllics  wifpse  adjusted  Incopie  exceeds  §15,000  would  stilLJje  required 
to  comply  wiUi  th6  needs  analysis  of  PX.  92-5ia  In  addition,  thlai^ extended 
P.L.  91*0i>  imtil  July  1,  1975, 

ADMlNrSTRATIOX  Ofc'  THE  QVARAXTEt:D  STUDSST  LOAN*  PR0GR.\M 

AVith  tlie  enactment  of  federal  legislation  in  1905,  the  various  states  were 
urged  to  implement  a  program  of  guaranteed  loans.  Federal  advances  were 
appropriated  to  assist  or  b6gln  such  programs.  Where  a  state  agency  existed/ 
the  moi»cy  was  advanced  to  Uie  state  agency.  Where  no  agency  ^vas. authorized 
the  Omce  of  .Education  contracted  with  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  to 
mdminlslcr  the  program  In  that  state.  The  program  was  operational  in  aU 
jStatcs  hy  tlio  summer  of  1966. 

^fiTnfo^'  approximately  25  states  operate  under  the  federal  program.  In  the 
^ther  2o  wlucli  operate  under  state  or  Private  agency,  a  program  existed  prior 
to  adoption  of  the  federal  legislation  In  1905.  w^wti^u  imur 

Tlio  sur>ccs.ij  of  this  program,  at  least  In  terms  of  dollar  volume  and  number 
^Qnrtli        ^T'f'       be  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  in  1960  approximately 

•  ?  studen(i?  borrowed  §77  million;  In  the  fiscivl  year  endwl  June  30.  ml 
imnrly  9^0,000  i;t«(lents  borrowed  more  than  §1.1  billion.  Th(C A»tal  cumulaUve 
™!r«nl"'l-^'.?n^^  ^I'^f'J^*  IP  amounted  to  nearlH  million  loans, 
?fn.?^-4*?,.^iV.r^^^        ol\  '^^'{^^IT'  studcnt^  has  risen 

l  ^.V^fJ*^  approximately  CO  percent,  a  signlflcantly 

period  ^'  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  this 

CuAPTEn  ir.-  St.vtus^pf  the  Gi%\RANTEt:D  Studext  Loxy  PROGn.v:^ 
'hio  trend  of  annual  student  loan  volume  lias  g^een  downwatd  since  fiscal 

L^"^Un^  c?mionf'i''"  ^^i^l^^^^iS"*^,^  ""^  "'^  rcUrctiince  of  lenders 

to  arrant  student  loans  hberally  because  .of  contpeUng  demand  for  loans  a** 
tho  ev«ilnUon  of  Interest  rfites  continued  Uirough  fiscal  year  1974.  The  do- 
•elji  es  of  tho^nst  two  years  occurred  in  a  period  of  rapidly  rising  Fchool 
<;onN  nnd  increash)g  dollar  amount  of  individual  loans,  thereby  resulting  in 
fewer  loans  made.  ' 

Also,  bocause  a  greater  number  of  loans  are  in  repayment  statu??,  the  dollar 
l^luZll^u^'^T  ^'^rif'  ^^"^'"^Pt*^.^.  nnd  dcuUi  or  disability  has  Increased 
f; ubsfniulally.  In  view  of  the  deepening  economic  recession  and  rising,  nncm- 
ployment  which  has  continued  into  1075.  the  rate  of  claims  as  a  i>ercentnpe 
<Y  ou standing  loans  being  repaid  will  probably  continue  to  increase  nnlcss 
<?hange^  are  made  that  will  reduce  the  default  rate.     \  mLr^n^c  nniess 

T  In"^  fnlfows  oxamhics  these  aspects  of  the  Guaranteed  student 

J-oan  Trograi/t  In  greater  detalL 

2.0AX  TRt:VDS 

Total  Program.^As  Indicated  on  Table  JV^l  nnntml  loan  volume  was  sharPlv 
<lnwn  in  fiscal  years  1973  and  197.1  from  the  peak  achfeved  m  1072.  In  197^ 
^iln^  ^^-^2  ^J'"*^"*  up  abotit  $200  million  from  1971.  .and 

1^.1  "'"^  ""'"^'"^  ''^""^^  when  direct 

fedornlly  Insured  loans  were  made..  unwc 

t^Jl'S^S^^flr  ihtrf'SS^^'flJi"^  ^7'?^^  '^"^  i:*intR>(l«c«d  im.ler  Public ' 

XJitN  j^-.ou  Tor  student*  from  fmnlUci  with  adjusted  incomes  of  more  tlwn  $15,000. 
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TABLE  IV.h--<iOARAMT£ED  STUOIHI  tOAN  COMMITMENTS.  FEDERAL  AND  GUARANTt:  AGENCY  PROGRAMS 
_     '  [Dollar  lotj]  Iwn  fi£uri$  tr»  In  tnllll(jnj|  ,^ 


Numbtr  (tbouunds) 


Dollar  percintchania 


•    Hscalynr)       -total  'Fedtrtl.  A^iwy 
<  ,  ~ 

ARnuM  (JaU: 

19S72   2415 

1869;   ,eS6.7 

1970  V,-.  839.7 

2  1971   1,W3:9 

.'"'1972   1,302:2 

y  1973^„^.-  1,1315 

1974...   1.139.2 

1.267.2 

'Cwnubtivtdata:  . 

■  19GS_   ^^7 

1967.   325 

.   1S6S   762 

..4969   1.  U9 

.M970   2,288 

'  1971.,   3,332 

1972.1  ,  4,634 

1973..   5;  133 

1974   6,972 

7.112 

Dollar  avtritt  loan. 
^  amount: 

I96S...   » 1,591 

-1967..   *  7&2 

196l.„......  145 

1969   872 

1970  -  910 

W7U..   965 

1972   1,034 

1S73  .tl  1, 101 

1974.....   1.214 

s:290 


Total    FadiftI     Afency      total    Feda/al  'Agjncy 


/ 


V6,6 
217.6 
353.8 
483.$ 
708.2 
654.6 
6U.7 
669.1 


67 
,284 
638 
1,122 
J.  830 
2,485 
3.096 
3,540 


806 
875 
961 
933 
1,023 
1,092 
1,206 
1,280 


»S77.5^ 
248.5 
363.2 
469/1 
4119 
660.0 
594.1 
543.3 
527.5 
'598.1 

77 
326 
695 
1.16S 
1,650 
2,210 
2,804 
3,348 
3.876 
4,342 


i48,5. 
330.1  . 
515.4 
787,3 
921.9 
1,081.3 
1,258.5 
1,088.3 
93tl 
982.2 

48  . 
379  . 
894 
/  1.681 

3,  sis 

4«943 
6.031 
6.969 
7,641 


82.5 
241.5 
365.4 
487.1 
691.9. 
599.1 
506.9 
^22.9 


148.5  . 

330.1  . 

432.9 

538.8 

556.5 

594.2 

556-.  6^ 

489.2 

431.2 

459.3  . 


:::::::::: .  ^.e 

+57.6  +226.7  +26.8 

+22.3.  +62.6  +3,8 

+24.3-  +36.8  +15.3 

+24.7  +f5.4  +6.1 

^8,0  -^.6  -8.5' 

i^4.9  -6.6  #-3.0 


.  82 
33i; 
696 
1,184 
1,875 
2.475 
2.381 
3.3Q6. 


48  -i.- 
'    379  .... 
811  - — 
1.35ft-... 

1,907  .  

2,501 

3.068  -  

3,557  .... 
3.988^... 
4.335  .... 


U,5d8  . 
752  . 
853  , 
870  . 
873  . 
342  . 
1,048  . 
.1,111  . 
l,*223  , 
1,302  . 


^?8: 

+3.2 
+4.'» 
+6.0 
+7.2 
+6.5 
+9.4 


-+8.6 
+10.6 

+6.7 
+10.4 


4j 

+.3 
+7.9 

+11.3, 
+6.0 

+10.1 


'  *  Bmd  ofl  unfeliaWe  tuaranleo  af tncy  data.    ,  *     •  ^  ^ 

^  Sourct:  Offic*  of  Edijcatlon;  Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 

Slncel972  annual  loan  volume  has  Ueclined  to  less  than  $0:14  billion  a  drop  ot 
12^*  percent  As  shown  on  TaWp         dliring  Uie  period  the  number 

vt  foans.  decreased  from  1.20  million  in  fiscal  1072^  to  m  il io^  In  19*4-^a 
decline  of  nearly  25V^i  percent.  Xhe  1972  peak  was  about  2%  tim^  the  number 
of  loans  in  lOGS.  the  first  fiscal  year  sucli  figures  were  availabfe.- 

.   .rvM^fx   ii«  rrrnvi'M  tn  X^IIX^  inlliiOn '  Or 

or 
per- 

cent  of  The  number  o£  loaiis  fn  1972  and  54.0  percent  in  19<4. 

The- average  loan  amount  has  risen  qulfce  steadily  sir;ce  1QG7— from  >ptoJ,  in 
that  year  to  f  1,214  In  19lr4.  Both  federal  iind^tate  guarantee  agency  loans  have 
been  roughly  the  same  size.  "     A  ,        .  *,        ^  -lApr. 

.Vs  Indicated  earlier,  loan  volume  on  a  cumulritlve  basis  since  lUOo*  totaipa 
nearlv  §7  bllUon  through  flscal  1974.  Oi  this  only  44.4  percent^is  attributablo  to 
the  federal  wogram.  The  cumuli\tlv,e  number  of  loans^totnled  yearly  7  million 
bv  the  end  oWscal  1974.  of  \Yhlch42.'S percent  is  federal.  „ 
It  should  be  iwtnted  out  that  although  on  a  yearly  basis  tla;^  number  of  loans 
made  eouhls  Uiq  number  of  students  borrowing,  the  cumulative  number  of  loaps 
js  not  thesnnie.  This  occurs  because  the  same  student  might  Iiave  received  moro^ 
thnn  one  loan  during  his  student  years  and  different  len(lere  might  have  been 
involved.  It  Is  esUmated  that  through  June  19T4  the  number  of  Students  who 
Imd  obtained  loans  tiitaled  about  4.0  million  as  compared  with  nearly  7  million 

.^^^mme^eial  Bank  Share  of  the  GSl  pTo^oV— In  1009  It  was  estimated  that 
commercial  banks.had  provided  about  87  i>ercent  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
volume.  Mtorcover,  about  two-Uilrds  of  commerdnl  banks  were  thought:  to  be 
partldprtnts.  '  * 
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M  recently  aa  June  1970^  cianfuerdal  Xtatik^  acyoautcS  for  about  SI  percent  of 
^    the         bUUm  cmnuIaUve  volume  ot  loans  made  tu  tliat  dat^,  S^ince  then  the 
'  wmmercial  bank  share  hue  decreased  aiU  further,  and  accuijdinfi  to  thcOlBce  of 
B^wcaUon  agjjres,  .60.4  peruint  of  Ivan  volume  througU  June  4972  was  oi:iginated 
by  cJommei'claVtanJHP.  (Sef  Table  As  shown  ia-^he  data,  the  number  of 
 rni^B  participating  is  nitaiilnglubh  jssi.ittj,  branches  arl^unted  as  separate  par- 

^rp-^/vdate  figures  on  lender  partitipati^on  are  ujiatailable  Uecause  of  Ofllce'^of 
EducaUon  coiapntcr  i^niblfiu.fi  in  gatli^irjiig  audi  fei;ortinff  statu  guarantee  .data. 
S?Sf^£S'JS^2^®7^^*  figures  are  a\aliabfe  fo?  the  federal  part  of  the  program. 
ytme  52.39  ^illian  in  nccumalatvd  fedei:aH.v  Iri^ured  iuun  volume  and  2.55  mUlion 
in  thp  number  of  loan*  niadt  Ifirough  mid-Febniarj  1974,  about, 65  percent  of 
^J;<'  ^joHar  volume  and  tlie  number  of  loamj, originated  in  commercial  bahka, 
(»ee  Taple  IV  2.V 'Slnc^  man.>  commt^c)al  banlts  weie-taklng  paVt  in  Uie  state 
graaittntee  programs  before  the  federal  programs  were  initiated,  It  is  Ukelv 
that  when  the  full  pr^ogram  results,  are  available,  overall  commercml  bank-par- 
^  tfclpatlon  wilt  b^^foxjnd  to  have  held  it«  own: 

i    PAID  OrjkJMS  BESULTINO  FBOM  STUDENT  IjOANS 

^.^m?!"'?*^'^^^  f^^"*  aefavlts,  declarations  o(  bankruptcy,  and^  death  or  dls- 
lolIa/cjcSL  '  ^^^^^  Bigniflcant  source  of  ' these  chilm§  m  tcj:ms  of 

'^t;  ^^^^^    an  Installment  Is  unpaid  for  120  days  (fonr  months) 

after  the  due  date.  During  this  period  the  interest  accruing  Is  permitted  to  be 
Paldbyt^Ql^^r  ^^^^^      ^^^^^  Is  being  preceded,  no  Interest  Is 

^u^Jhl'^^}^  -i^*^^  ^^^^oi-*^  J^a^c  l»een  paid  to  lenders 

thrn^b  fiscal  year  1971  amouwflng  to  $237.7  miillon.  Of  these  defaults,  about 
j!il^Trj?3^/  It*  number  of  lo^nR  and  40.5  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  have 
oeen  on  loans  In  the  federally  insured  part  of  the  program. 


TABLE  iV.2.-tEHDER  PARKCIPATIOH  ^ 
TOTAt  PROGRAM  THROUGH  JUNE  1972  TO  JANUARY  2975: 


Number  of 
'          «  lenders 

Percent  of 
lenders 

Percent  of 

I'^ns 

C<wmf  fcJij  bankj'wd  bfMches:   

S*»f<j«iwdlMftK*«Utio«,  I.  *  * 

CfitfitttnJonj,  

Ojfect  low  pror«i«.   

73.6 
2.3 
8,6 

13.6 

69.4 
8.7 
7.1 
3.0 
5.9 
5.9 

1.9 

100.0 

100.0 

rromUV  INSURED  WANS  ONLY,  THROUGH  FEBRUARY  10. 1974               .  "  ' 

Amounts  of,(e«ns 

Umber  of  ictns 

Percent 

Millions        ^Qf  total 

Thcu sands 

Percent 
of  tola 

.  C^mefttif  Iwiftki  iftd  bfincJtM   '  tl  560  ' 

S^Wfti*  »n4      issocintionj.,..  ,  i82  S 

DidawiJoflj                               [      .  11X0 

fww«ocfe«m^Ml«,*^  I   12'o 

voai^Khoeiv.tii;riii;rrir;rr™rr!r;'*;;';:''  3440 

VjM  $l|J«  tprKin   4S;  6 

Ot»C^,^..^.,^,..._   #  50.5 

^      ToUl  ™,   1 391.0 

Sottfct:  0«ct  of  EdocallOfl.  Office  cf  Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 


65.3 
1.6 
7,6 
4.3 
.•5 

14.4 
1.9 


1,661.7 
33.4 
169.6 

ml 

9.5 
5t.l 
367.8 
104.4 

36.7 


65.2 
1.3 
6.7 
4.2 
0,4 
2.3 

14.4 
4.1 
1.4 


100.0 


2,549.3 


100.0 


o 
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IA8lt1V-3.-TOtALClAjMS  PAID  TO  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOA»  UMDERS,  CUMULATIVE  THROUGH  FISCAL 

•YEAR  1974 

(Dollar  fiiurts  an  !n  miliiotu] 
'  Oirauits      .      BthK^Ujitcy       Deithantfdisabilltjr  Total 


Pifcenl  Pifcenl  Ptrccnl  Pcrc«nt 

Ctaimj     of  total     Cltimj    cf  total     Clalma    oflplal     Cjaims     of  total 


itUifanttt  ajtncy  profram: 

Dollar  arMunt^...;  ' 

'    f(umb«r  of  loans  (thou- 
sands)  

Fsdtrally  Insured  profram: 

.  Doi^r  amount  

Mumt^ir  of  loans  (thour " 

sands)—,  , 

Total  GSL  prognm:  ^ 

Dcllar  amount......«««« 

ftumbtrof  loans  (tlreu* 
sand)  


$157.5 

^  515 

.t5.4 

4i^8" 

^$17 

60.8 

$171.7 

53.5 

119.6 

4513 

4.0 

41.4 

6.6 

56.6 

129.2 

46.6 

.S1S0.4 

46.5 

$7.4 

fe7.2 

5«.o 

39.2 

$193.7 

46.5 

1S6.2 

53.7 

6.0 

58.6 

5.5 

43.4 

167.7 

S3.| 

p7.9 

loao 

$12.8 

100.0 

$14.7 

100.0 

$335.4 

100.0 

274.8 

100.0 

10.0 

100.0 

12.1 

100.0 

29S.9 

100.0 

Sourct:  Offict  of  Eduation,  Off:c«  of  Guaranteed  Studtnt  Loans. 

Cumulative  dollar  defaults  as  a  percentage  of  the  dollar  amount  of  cumula* 
tlve  luaas  in  repayment  status  were  12.0  percent  a:>  of  June  1,  107i.  This  figure, 
acCordljig  to  U.S.  Education  Cpmmissioner,  Terrell  H.  Bell,  Is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  12.7  percent  by  June  1975.  i 

Bankruptcies. — Claims  arising  from  this  source  have  been  increasing  but  are 
still  a  small  .part  of  the  total.  Bankruptcy  cases  represent  percent  of  the 
total  cumulative  numbei  uf  cliilms  and  3.8  percent  of  the  dollars  paid.  Iicss  than 
^,000  loans  amounting  to  $9.8  uitlUon  have  been  involved  in  bunltruptcy  proceed- 
ings. By  number,  the  larger  share  (58.6  percent^  of  loans  as  well  as  the  larger 
share  (57.2  percent)  of  dollar  claims  ha\e  originated  from  the  federal  program. 
(See.TableIV-3.)  ^ 

Death  and  DisahiUty  CJafm^.— Claims  due  to  death  and  disability  arc  rela^ 
tively  small  also.  They  represent  4.C  percent  and  4.9  percent,  of  the  number  and 
dollar  volume,  respectively,  u£  tot^il  cumulative  claims  paid  through  June  30, 
1074.  These  claims  totaled  about  10,700,  and  amounted  to  $12.8  million. 

FBDEllAt  SHARE  Of'^GSLP  EXPKKDITURPS 

Claims  Pafd— Overall  payments  by  the  federal  government  totaled  ^08.8 
million  in  fiscal  i974,  up  $41.4  million  from  1973  and  $67.2  iriillion  froii|  1972.. 
(See  Table  IV-4.)  These  costs  are  bound  to  increase  as  the  volume  of  loans  out- 
standing r!s6s.  Although  dollar  claims  growing,  out  of  the  state  guarantee  pro- 
grams amounted  to  approximately  .53  percent  of  total  GSLP  claims,  federal 
expt'ndituires  for  state  guarantee  claims  represent  only  42  percent  of  the  total. 
This  is  due  to  the  80  percent  federal  relnj>u ranee  coverage  of  the  guaranteed 
agencj  loans  as  compared  with  i 00  percent  JTederal  co^eraire  of  federalLr  Insured 
loans,  • 

The  federal  government  haslnade  some  attempts  to  recoTer  defaulted  paynients, 
but  uith  relatively  little  su<'ce.»N8.  Throagh  fiscal  year  1974,  collections  have  totaled 
Just  under  $14  million,  of  which  more  than  one-half  was  from  the  federally 
Insured  program.  '  ^ 

Adtninintrative  Co*f*.— As  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Education,  anhual  dollar 
outlays  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  to  administer  thr  Guaranteed  Student 
l/).an  Program  have  Increased  sharply  during  the  three  years  endin;;  fiscal  year 
1974.  For  the  first  six  years  of  operation,  administrative  costs  rose  ftom  $485,000 
in  aO(>0  to  $730,000  in  1970.  Sllnce  then  such  costs  doubled  by  i072.  nearly  doubled 
a^aln  in  1974,  and  are  expected  to  more  than  double  to  $5.7  million  in  tile  year 
Ucginnlngla«t.7uly.  (SeeTableIV-6.) 

Aside  from  inflation,  a  substantial  amount  of  the  increased  cost  is  due  to: 
(1)  greater  attempts  to  monitor  the  pro-am  better;. and  (2)  more  attentl^m  and 
manpower  devoted  to  skip-tracing  and  collecting  defaulted  loans.  If  the  increased 
effort  is  suecessful,  the  additional  recoveries  wonlfi  bring  default  rates  down 
and  would  more  than  pay  for  the  exira  budget  burden  of  administering  the 
program.  ! 
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TA81E  IV^.-rE0E8AL  EXPEHatTURES  ResULTlKG  FROM  THE  GuAftAMUU)  sruQfchT  tOAfJ  PROGRAM 
IDcUar  amounts  are  In  millions]  ^ 


OtfaulU 


Amount 


Percent 
of  total 


Bankruptcy       OtaUi  and  DiUblHty 


,  ?trc«nt  Percent 
Amount     of  total   Amount  oftotAl 


Total 


Penctfll,, 
Amouni  '  -c(  total 


29.5 
35.6 
26.9 
27.9 


Guarantee  ajencyprogram: 

lg«-7l   S9.r       55.5  10.3 

9^2.  ,   12.1       43.0  -  .5 

S73..   21.0       40.1  .6 

1974....«..^   3$,g       40.0  LO 

Total....     79I       ihi        I4  *"30.3 

Decemt)«rl974   99.-4   3.1  

^tderally  Insured  program:  ^— —       ^  ^ 

|S6f7l  ^.  7.9       44.5  ?    70,5  - 

972   16.0       57.0  ,  64.4 

973  — 3K4  59.9 

1974,   55.2  60.0 

Total   m5       5«n~  6^7  I 

>  150.4   7.4  

Total  GSt  P  rcirarn:  '  " 

  17.6  100.0 

1972   2S.1  I00.t) 

973^   52.4  100.0 

1974 —   92.0  100.0 

Total   lioi  lOOO        S^F  100.0 

249.8    10.5  


1.3 
1.3 
1.9 


56.3 
60.0 
49.9 
53.0 


$11.6 
13.  S 
23.0 
39.7 


6.0 
6.7  , 


54.4 


109.3  . 


^  M.4 
73.1 

^^2  7^l 


1.1 
0.9 
L3 
1.7 


43.7 
40.0 
50.1 
47.0 


9.7 
17.8 
34.5 
59.1 


5.0 

6.0  , 


^M5.6 


121.1 
163.7  . 


1.0 
1.4 
2.4 

3.2 


1DC.0 
100.0 
200.0 
100.0 


2;6 

2.2 
2.7 
3.6- 


100.0 

tpo.o 
leo.O 
loao 


21.3 
31.6 
57.4 
98.1 


11.0 
12.7, 


100.0  , 


209.1 
273.0  . 


Kotq.— Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roun^ini. 

Source:  Office  of  Edocalloa;  Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  loans. 


54.3 
43.8 
40.0 
40.2 


42.1 


45.7 
56.2 
60.0 
59.8 


57.9 


100.0 
100.0 
10<tO 
100.0 


lOO.O- 


Tntcrest  Siibsidu  (in(l' Special  Mloicance  Costs,— mth  tho  growth  of  the  pro* 
gram,  the  federal  govertiiuent>  cost  for  lutetest  on  subHldizuU  luuus  and  Uie 
special  interest  oHowancti  on  allXJSLP  loans  lia^e  ala^  increa.M  d  sharply. 

Interest  payments  on  subsidked  loans  In  tlie  flrst  full  >ear  vt  operation  totaled 
§^7  million.  Consistent  witli  tlie  e.\pahsiou  u£  the  program,  fi.^cal  1974  Interest 
costs  had  risen  ^o  $210  million  and  are  e.\pected  to  Increase  to  $2il  mllUuii  in 
fiscal  year  iD7o.  ( See  Table  IV-5.)        v  • » 


TABLE  IV  5.  -AOMINJSTRATiON  EXPEf<OlTURU  XhO  IHTLRUI  uH  iUfcSIDiiit>  LOAhS  MW  6PtCt AL AU0WAf{C£* 


JnUrest  payments  (millifins) 


Adminlitrallon  >  Admlnlstratbn 
(thousands)        expenses » 


Rscal  yeafs—  *  , 

1966.   $485  KA 

1967...   *582  NA 

1958   606  NA 

.1955   606  NA 

1970..,.v....i>.   736  HA 

197U   771  NA 

1972.  *..,...„   1,435  NA 

1973   1.721  4.400 

1974   2,700  11,601 

1975;   5,750  14,565 

1976*.   16  000 


$utijsidi2cd 
loans 


Spedal- 
allowance 


20.7  ?  

48.4  ....^  

79.8  $4.9 
131.5  w  16.7 

172.4  18.2 

201.5  22.6 
218.9  82.4 

« 229.4  150.0 
267.0  182.0 


Total 


20.7 
48.4 
84.7 
148,2 
19D.0 
224.1 
301.3 
'379.4 
449. 0  , 


I  Salaries  and'overhead  at  Washlnftor^  Office  as  Provided  by  Office  of  education 

>  Including  reatonil  personnel  and  automatic  data  proceuin^  mstaiUlon  not  previously  xuppiied. 

*  Less  than  »  05  million. 

4  February  1975  Budget  data. 

Source:  Office  of  Education. 
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special,  allowance  spay  mentd  be^au  la  ,jS§<:^MP7f!  a.t  JiearlJ?  §o  million.  Tl^-fiO 
expeiiditurjes  ruse  rai>idiy  not  u4ly  a&  the  Guatauiu»jd  Student  Loan.  rru^^ruiU 
©xtianded,  tut  aLiu  as  iiicrea:se^  in  sapplemeutar>  xate:*  ^ere  xeuuireOl*  to  kctiJ 
tlie  Guaranteed  i:>tudent  Loan.Prugram  Vialile.  fa  A.^cal  lOtl  tope^i^il  ulLi\.i.ivs 
costs  Imd  dseu  tp  oyer  $S2  milliuP,  Xheie  co^ts  are  esiiccted  {o  inctea^e  io 
§150  million  iu  fiscal  1975,  presumablj'  because  Intere^it  rates*  are  cxpuctvd 
to  contiauo  ab  high  levels.  (See  Table  ,  .  ' 

'  CnAi>TER  v.— lOKNTIFICATlON  OF  PROBLEMS 

sfu^^EKT'S'VIEWPOI^•T 

Students  have  experienced  many  difliculties,  some  quite  disturbing,  la  thtiir 
quest  for  education  through  the  Guaranteed  Student  iroaa  Program.  Mubt  s>( 
these  fall  into  three  categories :    .  >  t 

Diflicnlty  'iu  Obtaining  Funds. 

Repayment  Diineulties.  *  ' 

School  Abuses.  o 
,    Difficultv  in  Obtaining  Funds.^This  can  be  traced  to  the  fUluwing  cirLum- 
stance^:    ,  ^  * 

Many  lenders  have  be(>n  "turned  off*'  by  program  problems,  particularly, 
insufileieiit,  return,  papurwurk  frustratiuna,  acceluratmg  delin^uendc^  ixukI 
defaults; 

Xhe  1072  Amendments,  ^vhlch  mandated  a  "needs  test*'  for  all  applicants^ 
reduced  the  number  of  studeiits  fiualifying  for  subsidized  loans.  Many  knditic^ 
were  rclucUnt  tu  make  un»ub;^Idi/.ed  luaiui  because  of  the  extra  expea^iu  lu- 
curred  in  billing  fur  and  collecting  interest  due  during  the  in-school  pcuoU^ 
(Xhe  magnitude  of  this  problem  has  been  reduced  significantly  M\ith  iiic* 
passage  of  P.L.  200,  which  mandates  a  needs  test  fur  a  subsidi/.ea  hum 
only  if  the  studunfii  adjujstud  family  Income  eiceeda  §15,000  or  if  the  louii 
requeis't  exceeds  ?2,000.) ;  ^  ^ 

Periods  of  *'tight  money"  and  high  interest  rates  reduce  the  capacity  of 
lenders  to  satisfy  educational  loan  demand. 

Some  student  applications  ha\e  not  bee^i  able  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  t<^ 
covur  their  educational  Lubt&  bucuuoe  of  tlw  $2,500  per  jear  and  $7,500  ^^10,000 
{ncludhig  gradui.te  study )  per  student  maximum  loan  limits.  This  has  bccoiiiw 
particularly  burdensome  to  medical  and  law  school  students,  who  are  ex- 
periencing tuition  costs  that  ha\e  risen  dramatically.  In  .some  state  progruiii,s%^ 
the  limits  Itave  not  c\cn  been  raised  to  the  maximums  permitted  by  tlic  XU7*^^ 
iVinend  meats. 

Xhere  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  lender  reluctance  to  ex.tend  loans  Ur 
freshman  applicants.  Xhi.s  restriction  by  some  institutions  Is  bas^jd  on  the 
concept  that  most  witlidrawals  or  dropouts  occur  during  t}\Q,  ijrst  y.ear. 

Jicpaynwnt  DijUtcuWes.—Vroni  the  student  borrower's  viewpoint,  x<»pa.*  nit  nf 
of  a  student  loan  can  be  a  burdensome  responsibility,  particularly  in  tiit-  eaiK 
Htages  of  the  payout  period.  Xiie  income  of  the  average  borrower  v\iil  nuniiaU> 
he  low  in  relation  to  future  earning  capacity.  It  is  during  thei^o  earl>  d,n.^ 
that  most  delinquencies  and  .<^ubsequent  defaults  are  likely  to  occur.  Au 
optional  graduated  repayment  schedule  agreeable  to  both  the  borrower  and 
lender  could  go  a  long  way  towanl  aUevigiting  this  problem.  (See  Cliaptei* 
VI-Heconimendatlons.  ^. 

Many  graduates  and  wlthdravvees  are  having  difliculties  finding  employ  nuMtf, 
npon  leaving  school.  Xhese  individuals  obviously  are  unable  to  make  h»«ur, 
payments  on  their  own  if  they  are  still  unemployed  when  the  niiHMn«iiiJh 
grace  period  lias  expired.  Under  current  regulations  the  lender  cannot  «raiit, 
some  degree  of  forbearance^  such  as  requiring  hiterest  payments  only,  wiihuttt 
approved  by  the  federal  or  state  guaranty  agency. 

Additionally,  hmns  to  one  strident  from  mnltiplo  lenders  could  result  hi 
heavier  than  necessary  repayi^ont  burden  If  the  student  neglects  to  infMiiu 
all  lenders  of  the  .situation.  .I^egulafions  require  that  the  student  nnv  n 
mlnhinnn  of  $3(50  per  .Mar.  I(i  the  case  of  multiple  londers.  the  regulatiuiw 
require  the  lenders  to  scale  down  the  minimum,  when  appropriate,  fo  fUi*t 
the  student  need  not  pay  m^^re  than  the  amount  due  had  the  loans  been  Uiauh* 
by  one  lender.  If,  however,  the  student  falls  to  Inform  the  lenders  of  sm  h  il 
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Bituatlon,  he  could  Ije  required  to  make  the  minimum  payment  to  each  of 
tlie  lenders.  ,  .       .  - 

Stnool  A&u«es.— Without  relating  any  of  Uie  ''horror  stories"  of  deceptive 
and  fraudulent  activities  uf  bome  vocational,  technical,  and  home  study  schools, 
the  task  force  is  aware  thnt  there  havti  been  significant  abuses  perpetrated 
on  unwitting  students  by  a  few  proprietary  schools. 

lioung  people  are  a55sured  by  school  salesmen  that  they  will  learn  a  trade 
or  i$ki\l  and  be  guaranteed  employment  upon  completion  of  the  course.  AVhen 
tnt'  school  fails  to  deliver  on  such  promises,  the  disgruntled  student  borrower 
reCuses  to  repay  the  4oan.  Ironically,  the  school  is  totally  reimbursed  whether 
it  acted  as  primary  lender  or  tlie  loan  was  obtained  from  a  private  .lender. 
According  to  Xorroll  H.  Bell,  U.S.  Commlsslaner  of  Education,  "such  schools 
iproDdetary,  specialized,  nnd  vocational]  cumulative  through  June  30,  1973, 
accoOTiStt'for  29  percent  of  the  loan  volume  tin  the  federal  program]  and 
nnd  based  on  the  loan  estimation  model  lesults,  potentially  account  for  57 
percent  of  defaulted  volume." 

*  '  rlKANCIAL  LENDER'S  VIEWPOINT 

lender  difficulties  with  tlie  program  have  been  classified  int^  tl.c  f.'ilwing 
categories : 

Insufficient  rate  of  return.  ,  *  " 
"    Excessive  *'red-tape/paperwork'\ 

High  delinquencies  and  defaults.  ^  ^ 

'  Pre-claim  assistance. 
Lack  of  no^tificatfon  by,^tUe  school  of  student's  status.  — 
Delhy^''in  claims  payments. 
No  clear  definition  of  ''due  diligehce". 
Lack  of  liquidity. 

Insufficieixt  RatQ  of  iJefwrn.— Since  student  loans  are  long  term  debt,  the 
funds  WjDuld  be  derived  from  savings  and  .time  deposits  even  in  the  case  of 
commercial  baiiHs-  In  aUditiu;!  to  the  payment  of.  interest  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering such  deposiis,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  relatively  high  cost  of 
paying  for  the  great  amount  of  paperwork  and  red-tape  of  notifying  and 
billing  the  Office  of  Eduuition  and  generally  servicing  student  loans  during  in« 
^chool,  grace, -and  pay-back  periods.  Under  existing  loan  and  special  allowance 
rates,  guaranteed  student  loans  are  not  profitable. 

For  commercial  banks^  data  supplle<l  by  the  Federal  Ueservc's  Functional 
Co?t  Analysis  indicate  that  foi^  1073  the  combined  cost  of  the  savhigs  and 
time  deposit  function  plus  interest  on  the  deposits  averaged  above  C  percent. 
An  apiiroximate  recent  estinmte  of  servicing  costs  associated  with  student 
loans  lias  been  on  tht  order  "of  3  percent,  providing  an  overall  cost  estimate  for 
JI073  above  9  percenu.  Cfhis  compares  with  a  gross  earning  rate- 7  i>ercent 
ba.^e  rate  plu«  special  allow ance-^  of  about  S  percent  daring  fiscal  year  1973 
and  about  8  7/8  percent  during  calendar  year  1973.)  (See  Table 

The  total  cost  to  the  average  bank  of  administering  the  student  lohn  pro- 
gram must  certainly  have  been  at  K-ast  11  percj^nt  or  over  during  most  of  the 
1974  calendar  year  due  to  the  following  facfors.  an  incren.*}ing  dependence 
hy  hanks  <m  time  money,  higher  interest  rates  on  consumer  type  CD.s  as  a 
4:e.snit.of  changes  In  Regulation  in  .Tuly  1073*  great  Inen-ascs  in  rates  ort  large 
CDs. 'and  salaries  and  other  overhead  costs  eontiniilng  to  climb. 

M*>re  imiiurtantl^,  tJio  opportunity  cu.st  of  placing  Available  funds  into  higher 
y.loJdjng.  relati^t^I.v  rlftKleKs  investments  tlearly  makes  Htudont  loans  an  expen- 
hl^e  community  .servifC  for  the  average  bank.  For  example*  from  mid  ^lay 
through  October  1974.  whioh  inclndoa  the  months  of  highest  student  loan 
artivity.  the  priiue  rate  ^\as  11  percent  or  more;  the  Fed  funds  rate  ranged 
mostly  .between  It  1/2  and  12  1/2  percent  all  summer,  and  even  at  the  end 
.of  October  war  about  9  1/2  percent,  private  money  market  rates  such  as  on 
t imnp ercial  paper,  hankers  acceptance,  and  negotiable  Cf)s  have  also  been  in 
the  31-  to  13-percent  range  during  -^uch  of  thJ^i  period.  Longer  term  debt 
iiistniments  reqnlrJiig  virtually  no  servicing  oost«  have  been  In  the  10-  to 
tl -percent  range,  and  ftven  Treasury  and  Federal  Agi*nry  obligations  hav^  for 
<hp  mo.*?t  part  loolJed  more  advantngeonS  than  p(tudeMt  loan5. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  t^e  supply  of  funds  for  the  student  loan 
program  with  .all  the  red  tape  and  paperwork  involved  is  of  increasing  concern. 
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For.the^awt  fhre«  monfbs  of  jOscal  1&75.  the  number  of  Ipans  maae  was  27 
B^^Wt  l^Om  ia  the  sime  period  of  1972  and,  despite  Inflation,  the  amount 
aMercent  less,  foeaumably.  the  reasbn  la  part  is^tiat  nonsub- 
toww  we  vlrtntUy  unobtainable.  B«nkers  are  wlUlng  to  accept  the 
SS  *Wf^>^  cost  d£  periodlcaUy.  biUlng^each  student  for  «latKe]j  smal 
tSoudtJ.  of  Interest  during  the  In-scbool  and  grace  periods  .^-compaj^ed  with 
"   ^mtiiig  pM  -lnterestblU  to  th.e  Office  of  Education  on  behalf  of  all  subsi- 

^^"Sa'Spff  P«per««)rfc".-T^  burden  oif  paperwork  begins  with  the  loan 
tppwal  irbctM.  The  -appllcant,  and  in  some  <:^.e3^?„W^l«  "^l"'^^ 
to  complete  a  teigtbly  appUcaUon  form,  which  must  be  notarized. 

J^Kct  Uie  appUciit^sc^^  enrollment  fs  certified  and  the  needs  test  applied 
{irthe  «%u«t^  fimUy  Income  exceeds  $15,000  or  the  loan  |2,000).  the  appU- 
citlon  ls  approved,  by  the  bank  and  fprwarded  to  the  guaranty  agency  for 
■SeTlewlU  endorsement  After  endorsement  is  received;  {he  bank  issues  the 

**SieMS^iS?X^' must  then  bc>.  followed  for  each  sjccMslre  re<,uest  for 
a  student  ioai.  Admihisterin?  the  loan  continues  to  require  considercble  e«ort 
bv  the  lender  throughout  the  inrschool  and  repayment  periods,  partlculflrly  if 
the' borrower  becomes  dellnfluent  and  eventually  defaults  on  the  loan. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  there  ara  glaring  inconsistencies  in  procedure  and 
forms  among' the  state  guaranty  ageuclM  and  In  comparison  with  federal 
reauirements;  This  appears  to  be  a  significant  Impediment  to  Sallie  Maes 
efforte  to  establish  a  vii^  market  for  these  loans  It  Is  hoped,  how- 

ever that  tte  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  (an  Inter-indiistry  group 
e^tablUhed  to  develop  program  standards)  will  develop  a  common  application 
form  that  eventually  will  be  adopted  by  all  ojt  the  guaranty  agencies. 

Poor  communication  between  lenders,  schools,  apd  guaranty /igencies  mag- 
nlfles  the  confusion.  Delays  along  the  way  compound  each  other,  multip  ying 
^rt  me  It  tikes  to  prbcess  applications,  subsidies,  and  claims  paymonts. 
Lenders  are  pdrtlcularly  distresswl  when  claims  a)?e  paid  fonr  to  eirfjt  months 
after  Se  date  of  submission  to  the  Office  ^^ucatlon.  Upon  nqflflcatlou  of 
^ans  from  multiple  lenders  to  the  8ame'at<rdent;4he«tonler  is  eSposed  lo  even 
mqrepawrwprk  to  insure  that  the  student  does  not  have  tA  maketlie  minimum 
moiitlilv  navment  on  each  loan.  ,  .  .,  , , 

Tl^  Office  of  Education  appears  to  be  responcllng  to  some  of  these  probieins. 
Annlicdtions  for  approval,  for  example,  are  now  being  processed  at  one  Stii- 
di^TSVrocesslng  C^ter  in  Kansas  Olty.  instead  of  through  regional 
offices  It  is  hoped.  Jhat  this  will  significantly  roducii'the  amount  of  time 

"*lt1s  M'^sMret°that  many  lenders  have  been  reluctant  to  make  onsubsidlzed 
^oans  This  refuptahce  stems  from  the  expense  and  dffflcuHy  Inlierent  in  col- 
ectlng  interest  from  the  student  during  the  ^^'l^'^^yw^^^- 
of  the  problem  Is.not  as  large  as  it  was  bpfore  the  passagfe  of  P  L.  03-269,  but 
It  still  exists  wliere  students  do  not  qualify  for  fully  subsidlzwl  loans. 

There  ie  occasion*  when  circumstances  dictate  the  need  for  a  payment 
deferment  or W«rlty  estenaisn.  The  current  federal  resnlatloim  require 
SotIi  from  ale  federal  or  state  guaranty  agency  before  this  action  Is 
cranted.  Tljis  requirement  Is  bound  to  have  a  deterring  effect  on  the  nnmT.er 
of  e:?ten?ion8.,granted  If  only  because  of  the  e£fort  required  or  delay  in  receiv- 

""^^SlTtun  'Acccpfawce  mWmumcim  and  7)r/o««a.-'I>ellnqnenc.v  anc| 
default  concerns  fcan  be  viewed  from  two  perspectives:  (11  tlie  "('ditlpnal 
cSt  of  collection  efforts  arid  claims  filing  added  tb  what  is  gcnernliy  felt  trt 
be  an  lu^profltablp  loan,  and  <2)  tl.e  reluctnnco  of  some  endei^  to  extend 
loans  that  jeopnr&l?e  the  trndltibrtal  lender-borrower  relationship. 

Why  are  delinquency  and  default  rates  so  high?  First,  almost  nil  stndont 
loam  arrextend'ed  wlUiout  consideration  of  the  trnfl  tlonnl  loan  <'riferia 
«.at  are  applied  to  other  fortns  of  credit.  An  18-  to  Zl-ycar-old  hormaljy  haj, 
not  compil"l  a  credit  record.  No  standards -of  repnyment  <'«P"^«y 
fairly  applied  since  the  repayment  Is  bawkl  on  fntnre  income.  No  collaternl 
.  .  can.be  oifered.  and  net  worth  is  minlmal  ln  most  cases. 

All  parties,  lender,  schools  rind  guaranty  agencies  have  been  lax  In  cm- 
Y^ylni!!  the  SOTiousnew  of  the  loan  obligation  to  the  stndent  borrower.  This 
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^mf^  \»       I^^^n  sthdlnfe  l>articUlnUy  the  ter. 

l)pynicnt  Ihis  paymenf  es{aT)lIsho3  a  i^oiitilie,  a  Imbit,  Mh;h  Is  .roinforml 
with  vaqh  ^jjUseqiieuKpayjne^t^^^^^  Ivajuts  in  parUuuiar.  U  cstnliUslios 

fi.pay^ifn.Ueforf  the,.burrt}\Yeif  fncura  jChrthek  Jridcbtedndss  !o  fuimi.«<lUiWoual 
iiotHls^  mid  .doslre^:  An^tbjn^  that  (Ieya>&  tlie  impl^inenlariun  <|£  fills  rouduft 
can  only  JeODardiZe  the  coilectiAn  rtfrh^  iirsfr  hn"i^mrtriK*4i«l  f)iA  /M.Ao  4r»ti...^ 


miy.e  tj)^  imojiiij:  0f  int^erest  .^J^Id  aro  prejeiitod  Jfn,m  dolnc  so  by  tegnXmoita. 

Jl^.P^^PPf «^  ?tudeftt6  yim>  tail  to  complet6  their  education  hiia 
a  ^If^jimt^ait  effect  ,oil  the  Coti^ctlou  fe^oblem.  It  is  almost  analoguus  to  Uie 
iinfMniom  Ma  who  dl^cOverA  thnfe  he  stlH  has  24  pay  me  nlij  left  on 

m  car  3)4?  has  Just  recked.  Boher?  Siiinfiere,  Vice  rrcsVaent  ot  U.S.A.  Fimds. 
Jnc.^  rcporrs  tlji^t  35  ^)ercent  of  their  defaults  Ini^oUe  students  who  hav<^  wiui- 
dr.a\vn.pr.(lro^)ped, .  out  <)f: '^ch'pot.  '  '  ^ 

Tho  co?t  bi^^dftUVi^  is  disth?ss!ng  not  only  to  lenfe  hut 

/il30  to  fhb  agqjide«  jvho  must  honor  tlieir  (jnArnqt^r.  There  1»  npprtjhensJion 
in  the  indnstr^r  %vt  ]a)oi^nting  Ips^cs  could  lead  to  major  retreat  or  -oven 
^vinidrau-al  f^qnl.  JU^  of  som  fifties  «,r,  if  losseR  liecorao  too  bnrdcn* 

mno  dnrhig  n.^V^od. of  budget  Clghfenlng,  the  federal  government 

Pre  nam  Autmncc,.  -  The  Ofilco  of  ifducAtion  lender's  5Ianinil  encoiiracen 
tenders  |p  notify  Jb^  OjCffe^e  of  Bducation  wJieh  an  acrount  becomes  60.  days 
past  due;  jThi^  npHficaUon.  trj^^crs  pro-claim  assistance.  In  the^  fomi  of  a 
piail^ram  ^ent  to,  dellhdnent  iWri-qwerJ  - 
,  However,  jtojr  A  ftnn^ber  oi  toMBoii^,  the  pre^latm  as.slstauro  pro;(ranj  has  not 
lUflde  nijicli  headway  towards  aUoTiating  the  d6£ault  proVlerii.  Accorcljnfi  to  the 
omrc  '^f  Edncatioii.  apbroximntely  SStOOO  mmsiH  foi?  pre-clnlm  iwslslauco 
were  received  from  Tebmaty  ap72  through  J074.  In  resiWmse  to  these  rcouest-s. 
approxMatcIy  101, m  maSlgranis  \>ero  .$ent  by  the  C^mce^t  Edufsntlon  Uf 
delhiauent  borrowers.  MdeiS  reported  either  c  positive.  5^^^perccnt,  or  a 
negative  result,  01.2  percent^  on  only  01,000  of  Ih^se  ina!l«rams.rjt\s  i^Scult  to 
plnponit  the  areas  of  noRleci  in  fhla  effort,  but  it  Ls  obvl?>«s.  i6p-  <*ntnpie^that 
hefrcr  coordination  is  needed  between  the  federal  piaramv  iffcxlcv  and  the 
lendere  to  achieve  a  moro  effecUve  pre^lAlm  assi«tAnco  mKrhnnlsra.  A  more 
effectlvo  effort  could  g<>  a  long  way  towardn  reilucin;?  '<mtnd"Oncles  nnd 
default*  since  a  request  for  payment  from  the  federal  gorerntoeiit  i»hon!d  elicit 
more  attention  from  a  delinquent  borrauer  than  a  collection  Tefter  from  a 
private 'lender,  -  I 

^rocfc  0/  Noli f cation  of  Student'*  Blatu»  or  ZocoHo/i.^Tlio  dlfncidty  in  locat- 
ing _studezits  who  have  graduated  or  left  ^diool  is  a  major  contributory  factor 
to  the  poor  Tcpayment  experience  of  these  lo^ns.  According  to  8innaeve^  a3 
pori'ent  of  Uieir  defanltees  have  never  madeuv^  payment  to  th  Indr.  Banks  report 
r<H»eIvinfr  extremely  poor  cooperrUlon  from  «ch.K»Ia  tvhea  tliey  inquire  ahoiit  the 
wherenbouei?  of  a  student  JUftrrower.  Harel>  in  noUilcatlon  sent  to  the  lender 
^X^^^l^ni\^^^nt  gmamtos  or  leaves  school  the  Office  oit  JSducatjons  planned 
«>uld4ro,alo?>;?  wn^r  towards  alleviating  the  problem,  pro- 
vided  that  i^tron;?  enforcement  provisions  aro  built  Into  the  svstcm.  This  pro- 
cedure would  require  the'  school  to  noUfy  the  lender  ami  the  Offlca  of  Edncatp.n 
ft  ^"<I^nt  «radimtes  or  Zeaves  school.  The  mniflratlon  would  Im  accom- 
plished  by  a  ilouble  'Tost  Card*'  provided  by  Uao  Offlco  of  Kducatinn. 

i/^^l'^M  Jit.  i^'""     r^i^'V  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  <'*^i"«««» 

E?l^-^^  fedpral  government  to  lenders  nnd  statij  (nmrantv 
nRcncles.  TiJis  Inefildency  ties  up  millions  of  dollars  of  nun-eamlmr  funds  anil 
exacerbates  the  proWem  of  insufilclent  yield.  " 

The  pillco  of  Education  reported  to  a  mcoting  of  the  bsk  force  that  a  new 
rnmputerize^  claims  '1og;ln"  system  ia  now  operatlonale  cJi  shoudd^uco  the 
turnaround  time  for  claims  payment  to  three  to  four  weeks.  "ddiaoSf  tho 


claims  function  is  ^being  decentralized  in  the  regional  offices  '  to'  expedite 

^"Jnii^^t^^^^^^  force 'strongly  tecommends  (Chapter  VI)  that  iliterest  l>c;Paia  o" 
defniilted  loans  until  tho  cln>m  payment  is  disbursed  to  Render,  i^^^^^^^  wlU 
eliminate  nnv  ineonslstenoles  in  processing  claims  of  lenders  in  dxffereufc  geo- 
graphic regions,  ns  ^\ell  ns. providing  the  lender  witli  a  contimuug  return  on 

,  mmciic^).-^^^  participants  in  the  program  niianimously  agree  to  tiie 

neetl  ior  a  clenr^definitlon  ot  .due  diligence.  u\lthougU  "due  dlligeiipo   is  re- 
quired,  .the  regulatiqiis  have  not  specijically.  .deflMed  the  re^onaibiUties  ami 
'  criteria  for  collecting  lonns.  ♦  ,       ^  i    '    i  •  t*^  i  r« 

^  ♦  Lender^Jmye 5 heeii; distressed  upon*ocen^ipn  to  ]earu  .that;  clnlms  ^uljmittea  i^r 
"payment  hnye  beea  denied  by  the  Office  of . Education. because  in  their  inter- 
pretation Vdue  diUgeuce^-  was  jiot^fullowetl  iu  the,  collectiQi^  efTort.  '4;his  cou^ 
migeiiey    ill  continue  tu^liaxe  a  detrimeutal  cff9<'t  on  the  programs  unless  more 
specific  guidelines  are  developed.  JC  ,         v  c^i  ;  a. 

Ltqmdtty.^Ouc  of  the  early  prublemg  agbuciated  with  the  Gunranteed  Student 
Loan  Progrnm  ha^  been  tiie  iiQUrUquldity  uf  stufient  loan  portfulins.  Banker^ 
^'isiiiug  toKnalie  new  btudent  luans  but  finding  themselves^strnpped  for  funds 
were  unable  tu  liquidate  tholr  existing  loans.  Xu  meet  this  prol^lem  the  Admin 
istvatiuu  prupiAsed  the  est^V>i*»^"^^'"t  vt  a.i>LH:unaai:>  market  facility  for  student 
loans  hi  the  Education  Opportunity  Adt  of  llJTO.  ^ 
Tliis  provision  was  enacted  in  June  1972,  and  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Assoeiation  iSalUe  Mae)  began  to  operate  in  May  1073.  To  date,  most  of  its 
operatiuns.ha\e  been  m  the  area  uf  wareliousing  loans  whereby  funds  are  ad 
vaueed  to  lenders  with  student  loan&  used  as  collateral.  In  the  longer  run, 
howevei^,  warehuusing  does  nyt  greatly  add  liquidity  to  .student  loans.  This  is 
because  the  law  pru\ides  Uiat  the  pruceedb  of  tlie  warehousing  loans  ni«st  be 
reinveslea  in  new  student  luans  within  a  given  time  period  subject  to  Sajlie 
Mae  regulations.  The  invesUiient  in  new  student  luans  must  be  made  whether  or 
not  warehousing  hmiis  are  repaid  befure  the  expiration  of  the  reinvestment  time 
limit.  Sallie  Mae  hoiHJS  that  its  direct  pur^habe  prugram  will  he  functional  by 
the  time  tl\reinvestineiit  must  be  nuide.  Thus,  the  student  loans  used  for  ware 
housftig.wiirh«L  eligible  fur  purchase  lo  Sallle  Mae,  th^reb^  liquidating  the  loans 
witliuut  neijessitating  a  net  i^ew  investment  uf  funds  Unless  tliat  Is  preferred  bj 
*    -  the  lender.    «  . 

Tlirough  October  107i,  abuut  00  percent  uf  Saltie  Mafe  s  funds  have  gone  into 
^varehousiiig.  X^ic  amount  uf  i>uth  luans  uutstandiiig  ur  arxaaged  for  was  about 
$^100  mlUiun.  Lending  rates  on  warehuusing  loans  in  late  October  ot  early  X  * 
vcmbcr  1074  ranged  from  OV2  peaent  fur  sltortHemi  ad\aiices  of  une  half  to 
one  rear,  flown  to  8%  pereent  for  four-  to  five-year  loans.  ^ 

Beginning  Lii  September  1074.  outright  purcliascs  of  student  loans  have  been 
under  negotiation.  SalHe  Mae  s  target  was  to  hold  some  $.10  million  in  student 
loans  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1074.  The  total  actuaUy  bouglif  throngli 
October  was  $2  milhun,  although  hegutiatluns  have  been  cotitlnuhig  for  addition 
al  direct  purchases.  All  purchased  loans  wuuld  be  ser\ieed  under  cuntract 
rather  than  by  Sallle  Mae  itself.  « 

A  substantial  part  of  the  prublem  of  outright  aqquIsUion  by  Sallle  Mae  is  the 
matter  of  the  great  diversity  uf  luan  terms,  maturities,  degree  of  guarantee  of 
insurance  ion  state  agency  luans),  guarantee  constraints  resulting  from  -the 
aml>iguou8  requirements  to  e.xerclse  "due  dlllRence*'  La  case  uf  dellnqucn^i^y  or 
default,  variatiuns  In  Interest  rates  uver  the  life  yf  tlie  loans,  and  others.  la  all. 
some  40  or  more  variables  enter  into  the  price  delermlnatlun.  In  this  connection 
any  pruvisluns  which  wuuld  majve  student  loans  mure  uniform  and  liquid  would 
maUe  seeundar^  market  rates  luuer  (pcices  higher)  apd  jmrchasc  iiegotlationa 
easier.  * 

EDUCATioxAjp  iiTSTiTtrrioN's  \7r.wroiNT 

The  major  concem-  of  the  Schools  with  regard  to  this  program  I.^  .Mnipl>  the 
^  Inability  uf  their  students  to  ubtain  sufficient  funds  for  educational  exi)cnsk"8. 
*"     The  concern  has  pcompted  many  schools  tu  become  primary  lenders,  which  lia?» 
in  turn  troubled- some  lenders  ami  guaranty  Agencies  who  feel. that  schoiits  do 
not  possess  the  expertise  to  ensure  that  more  borrowers  will  meet  their  obli^u 
iluns.  This     borne  out  b>  Ofilce  uf  Education  statistics  that  show  delinquency 
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rates  of  81;8.'J  percent  for  Tocntlon-sdiool  leaders  and  54.41  percent  for  higher- 
^ducation-school  lenders  as  of  Jujie  3973.  This  is  more  Uian  three  times  tho  Il.T 
jwrcentrate  for  air  lenders.  In  ad(?ition  tocoacern  over,  the  lack  of  loaa  experi- 
\  the  money  and  servicing  costs  in  excess  of  the  T  percent 


.F^^'T     Insured  Loans  has^  experienced  many  of  the  same  problems 
t^at  other  fedei-al  government  agencies  face  in  trying  to  cope  with  a  program  of 
insufficient  staff  and  budget  limitations, 
vnrb         Oomml^iouer  for  Management  of  the  Ofl5ce  of -Education.  Edward 

^.in'^f 'il^""'  ^^'^"^  ^"1  "^''^         regional  offices.  A  is  hope  that  this 

more  efficient  communications  between  lenders  and  the  Office  of 
|d«ca{ion.  A  major  cost  of  the  program  1?  making  good  the  CTiarantee  wh^.i 
defaults  o«M.r  With  the  latest  defaults  rat'es  rejwrld  ?o  i mveTncreas^  d  l" 
s^Si^tX/g-eir  rd^^^^    ''''  ep„tinul"n?u!flel; 

AKD  PRIVATE  QUARAXXr  AGENCIES'  TIKWPOINT     '  * 

The  sta(e*5i}araaty  Agencies  appear'  to  be  most  concerHe<l  with  the  federal 
n?  h„  c'il'r  T^^'^  R^'irnntees  80  percent  of  only  the  principal  amonnt 

of  the  state  agencies'  losses.  The  state,  therefore,  must  reimburse  the  lender  for 
pie  remaining  20  percent  of  tbe  defaulted  principal  balance  is  u-ol I  L  thi  »  \  , 
lufcrej:t  due  the  len4er  on  these  balances.  usuaX  up  to  VsO  tos  The  st^^^ 
agency  rlso  bears  the  collection  cost  incurred  In  at  eciptlag  tfrecoveVSin  fed 

pocVgt.  If  the  guaxautor  wants  to  es;haust  werv  effort  ^^1^^;^;..?^^^^^^ 
eni?ct  repayment      iisiasf  a  coUecOou  agencv  for1r^,Sri7  fvni^^ 
pocket  5300  to  $3.-50.tthe  amount  pf  tlw  aS-  ft^l  be  out-of- 

loss^fte.  relmbui^ing  the  fe<lera»lgoverhmen  Sd  £  $iof  o  sTso"' 't^^ 
the  agency  Is  successful  i„  collecting  the  entire  SI  000  ^  ' 

The  reinsurance  nrraneemqnf  also  serves  as  a  disincentive  to  Rt.if»«  t„  t,.•.^,„^ 
prograpis  where  xione  ciirrentlv  ovist  Tf  Hi<.  ^o^i!,,  i  states  to  initiate 

guarantee  ioO  peS  o  thTdeVuli  (pH, 

tion  cost),  why  should  thSe  bo^.™^;^«  in  1'  "A"^  I«''«t-cln«'a  ooUee- 
pn.gram?'pe  Ofllce  of  BducXn  nl!  3  '"'"^  f  "'e 

their  citizens,  states  .'l.on  I  be  w^^^  ho^yoyoT,  'that  to  bouent 

par;ialI,vf,,n,Vng%e%rt  „f  ciflin^^^^^       '  P-^sram  by 

State  agencies  have  al?o  been  critical  of  tho  fj^Tno  i„  >  i 
Office  of  Education  arid  have  recomSofl  H^^^^  ^        Pnyincnt  by  the 

'for  the  reinsurance  portloiroFtCc^a  m  1  hWf^  ?  ?"»'""-«d  immediately 
Office  of  EdncaHon.  ''''"'"'  a  subsequent  review  by  the 

OlIAPTEn  VI.— RECOMilESTDATloNS* 

The  task  force  believes  tJiat  the  Giiarnnto<wi  <5fM,»on»-  t„.  x. 
which  It  W(i8  establlslwd,  "^Proved  if  it  is  to  fninil  the  purpose  for 


,  Thp  re^iamendattoh^offerea  in  this  diapter  will  be,  grouped  into  the  fpUow- 
4rig  »aJof  lireiw  b'tco^^ 

*  Xoan  3^pi^menfc;Fl€XlbiUty«  ,         ^ .  . 

.pilliiqueiicy;ind^T>e<a^^^  ^  M^Jjf  ^    '^h.  v  'v      *  » - 

Openitl(5nal  ES?oblem».  .        *    ^  .  ^  . 

L^Tider  Comife^satlou.        '  *  ^  , 

Role  of  Sttte-Agende«. 

Stufienl;  libfiti  Marketing^A^Wtlon;  ^ 

.Interest  Subsidy.  .      •  - 

LOAN  KEPATMENT  FLEXIBILITT 

ibe  bcaw  burden  of  loan  repayment  that  falls  on  some  Oiorrpw^re  would  be 
e|^e<^  co?^9Wej:f  bly  I?  students  were  permitted  to  select  more  flexible  payment 

^^O^e'^Tft^ommep^ations  that  ^pllow  would  provide  optJoni:  to  the  student  to 
tailor  the  loan  tennk  more  closely  ta  his  or  her  particular  fliyi^cial  needs. 

This  vlU  permit  the  lender  and  th^'student  to  a^ree  on- an  cntlonal;  shorter 
repayment  period,  if  such  an  arrangement  is  more  suitable  ih  the  needs  of  the 
borrower.  No  lender  ^ould  be  permitted  to  mandate  a  period  of  less  than  five 

years.  "   '  ' 

*Make  Vic  LmOth  'of  t^eOraci:  Feriod'*OpUongf  'Vp  lo  a  (Me-Year  ^taximum 

in  Amtion  to  MiUtarir,^eC€e  Oorp8\  orVista  SenHcef, 

The  majority  of  student  bor^o??^  are  no  doubt  relieved  when  they  are 
informed  of  the  nlne-nionth  to  one-year  grace  perlo^upon  negoUatlng  the  pay- 
out note.  Some  students,  however,  are  anxious  tc^begln  reducing  their  obi Iga^- 
tlons  ns  soon  as.  possible,  especially  If  tljey  are  employed  and  feel  that  their 
other  financial  responsibilities  are.atuurelatlvely  low  level.  An  earier  start  of 
repayment  would  alsorednce  the  over^al  vftmount  of  interest  paid  by  tlie  student 

In  addition,  the  jsooner  repaymwjt  begins,  the  more  likely  the  possibility  that 
the  loiin  wiU*  be  repaid  as  agreed. "  ■     "  \ 

In  this  connection,  the  OflPce,of  Education  has  actively  supported  the  concept 
of* early  repayment:  /  ^  »  »  ^    i  . 

••The  longer  a  payment  is, deferred,  the  more  obligations  a  borrower  tends  to 
incur.  Borrowers  should  be  encouraged  to  (although  not  required)  make  such 
prepayment^  as  are  possible  during  the  nine  to  twelve  month  grace  period 
before  legal)y  required."  [from  draft  papcp  by  OE  on  Due  Diligence 
Requirements]  '  ,      ^  1.1. 

Although  this  excerpt  does  not  speclflcally  advocate  tlie  elimination  of  the 
mandatory  nine-month  to  one-year  period.  It  does  urge*  the  lender  to  encourage 
prepayments.  This  statement  from  the  Office  of  Education  lends  strong  philo- 
sophical support  to  the  task  force  recommendation. 

♦P^rmU  a  Graduated  Hepaymcni  BchtduU  to  be  EitaWBhed  at  the  Option 
of  the  Borroicer. 

Many  graduates  or  withdrawees,  find  tliat  their  income  In  the  ear^  years 
after  leaving  school  Is  Just  nOt  sufficient  to  make  the  level  payments  needed  to  . 
amortize  student  loans  In  10  years.  This  undoubtedly  accotmts  for  some  of  the 
high  rates  uf-dolinquency  and  deilartlts  during  the  early  sftiges  o?  t)ie  repayment 
period.  An  opilOnal  graduated  schediUe  more  closely  4ikln,to  the  borrower's 
Income  level  would  be  most  appealing  to  many  young  peqplo.  Conversely,  for 
whatever  jfeason,  some  borrowers  may  wl9h  to  elect  0  reimynaent  schedule  where 
payments  decrease  durmg  the  schedule.  The  key  point  Is  ^at  the  option  to 
make  graduated  rather'than  level  payments  should  exist.  \ 

To  facilitate  this  opprotcb»  it  would  likely  he  necessary  tot,  the  Office  of 
Education  to  develop  some  standard  variable  repayment  schedules^  primarily  Cur 
the  benefit  of  the  umaller  lender  who  rpay  not  have  the  operational  capacity  to 
generate  the  necewary  information,  such  as  the  changes  in  the  mputhb  pay 
ments  liased  on  monthly  or  annuaMncreases, required  to  amortize  the  loan  In  a 
given  time  period.  .  -  • 

It  must  also  bo  stipulated  this  change  that  In  tlie  event  of  default  the 
guaranty  agency  mq^^t  TuImhursQ  tl;e  lender  fur  the  impajd  balance  and  not  the 
amount  due  had  the  loan  been:omortl?sed  on  a  levol  payment  basis. 

If  a  irrftdwated  mrhedul^.w^rq.  selected  thq  reduction  In  the-earll.or  monthly 
pnyjments  due  could  be  rtlghlfli.ant.  A  $7»G0O.  loan  scheduled  for  vepa^meut  over 
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a  iO-jenr  perloil  now  requires  a  monthly  pajmeut.  of  5S7.0S.  T.Uc  same  loan 
t\uu1kIJiu  aiiiutti7«ctt  ou  a  j^raJuatcd  ^cWlule  nilU  nivxu{u>liig  muutU;  |ia> meats 
that  would  reijiuiru  a  uiudi  binallor  flr4»t  munthl^  payiuJiit,  XUe  Jlrbt  pa^niQiit 
iuiilJ  \ary  wiilel,^^.  Fjjv  example,  on  Table  VI-l  i3  .a,  ^checlufe  proyldih^  tin  a 
c'uu^tcuit  mimthb  increase  uC  51  ceuUs  to  «tart  at^$oS.CD.aa<i  to  eii(i  ql  $122.05, 
10  H'ars  later.  Of,  ah  also  blnmn  ou  the  tabJe»  a'  Mhud^Je  ot  constant  nJouthl^ 
pa.viucntd  incrua.ft4n^5:  eatU  ^car  cuuhl  be  provuU-il.  In  giUiei  ease^  bUeU  ;*eiluceil 
tf4tSuunU  ihic  iit  the  earb  »^eai2»  couhl  bo  the  di(£ereaee<'betweeii'lAroinpt  p^^iueut 
and  delinoueiiey  or  default.        .  •  <f    .  . 

DEI-TNQITENCT  ANDPEPATn^T'  • 

The  growing  student  loan  default  rate, has  concerWd  all  parties  intolred  in 
the  program,  inclu<yng  students  whu  fear  that  these  fqnd^  s\iU  become  less 
aTall/ible  if  the  problem  Is  not  brought  under  control.  -  ^  ~  '  ^ 

Tlio  task  force  Uelle\es  Uiat  adoptioii  of  the  fwllowing  jcetonaneiuiatlons  would 
result  in  a  down  default  rate; 

*  Restrict  the  Lending  Futiction  to  Qualified  E(Uicationailmiitution9,  t 

Adoption  of  this  recommendatloa  should  eliminate  a  major  factor  in  the 
rapid  increase  of  defaulted  loans. 

TABLE  VI*  1.-- SCHEDULES  OF  GRADUALLt  INCREASING  PArMENTS  ON  STUUENT  LOANS  OvtR  A  10-YEAR  PAt- 

8ACK  PERIOD.  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  '  AND  UNDER  PROPOSAL  TO  LEND  I'l-c  INTtREST  Jo'sTUOEHT  DURING 

•^IH-SCHOOL  AND  GRACE^PERIODS  J  - 

Examplis.  1.  MonUiI)  pj>menb  tvith  ujn^Unt  inuea^  tn,t\  moiUh.  Z.  L<vel  muruhi*  paymentr  with  constant  mcieast 
tKh  year.       •  .      ^  '  r 

,  Under  proposal  to  lend 

:        '  ""1  '  Interest  to  student  until 

•  •  Under  present  law »  ^     payback  period » 

 ^   ^Tfr'^'-yT  '  '■  ^-  

An  nirai  amount  bWfowed.Vt--..v!.i..-/....**.>^,U.  —        51,575.00  51,875.00 

Tolal  borrowing.,  r.w...L-,..^vvx.':...-    ^  7/500.00       •  7,5CO.0O 

Accrued  Inlirest  at  7  perce/iC  compounded  quirtrtly    (') »  <  1. 817, 34 


Total  owed  by  $ludentatb«innint  of  paybicK  period   -    7,50aOO  ^  9.317.34 

10  Y<ar  paybacK  at  7  percent; .  v          •  . 

Month!/ level  payment-.;.  A-.*     *          87,08  .  108.12 

Monthlj^  Jntirest  onFy  (no  amwUrition)   43. 75  54. 35 


Gradually  increasinc  paymints 

m    I.     •   ■  — 

^        Addition     Pay  mint      Addition  Payment 


1,  lncrea$lne,ea!ch  month:  * 

1st  month   558.69   57L38 

2d  month  ........1                                      +50.54  59.23  +50.70  72.08 

.     120lh  month.... .......                                             +.54  122.55  +,70  154.68 

2.  Lcyel  each  year  Jncreasinx  annually: 

Istyear   61.54   76.75 

2d  year,  +6.50  61.04  +8.00  84.75 

lOthyear  .   +6.50  12D.04  +8.00  148.75 

*  Prestnt  limit  on  4'year  under|raduate  borrowint 
Pay/nent^  by  OE 1^  JenJe.u.^ieKiibuised  W  OL  by  jendet  lad  added  to  .gin  payable  by  itudini  at  btunma^  o(  paybacK 

I  Undet  pre»9nt  law.  interest  paid  cuuentty  to  iindeu  dgiini  in-&chcral  and  fiact  peuods,  f tthei  oy  ul  uubsiUued 
loans)  or  tho  studinbCnonsuMi^iztd  loans). 

'  A^iuminx  1  loan  disbut^e^ttit  to  student  each  veat  on  Aug.  31.  with  iep%yment  oott  dittd  3i,  4  yeau  ^manths 
after  the  first  disburstmi.it  jst  monthly  paycnent  Apt.  30, 1  month  from  note  repayment  acteement. 


Statistiml  Information  available  from  the  Ofilco  of  Kducat^ob  indicates  that 
n  pii.viULiit  e.\iieik'nL'e  hua  been  e:^tremel,v  poor  at  cdiicatio|iiil  in^tlt^utious*  The 
delinijUencs'^iatei  .fur  »sl^ou1  lender;e«y  3t.K)  percciit  fur  vocational  schools  and 
.'U.ll  in;rciint  for  hi^hec  education  l!i«tltutiuu»,  were  appro.\imatel>  three  times 
greater  than  the  11.17  percent  feiK>rted  lo  all  lenders.  It  wouUr«Bem  to  follow 
that  tU/attU  rates,  althuugh  not  available  from  the  Ofllte  of  Kducatlon,  would 
al«o  be  slgidilcnntb  higher  fop  school  lenders  thaii  the  ov'trall  averagi^ 

Data  rei>urted  b>  the  OftlcO  of  Kducatlon  of  the  National  Defense  Stuilent 
l^iUt  Vrugram,  a  i<chool  Icndi-r  progwun,  also  tend  to  .support  this  reeommeuda- 
tion.  Tlie  data  indicated  thrft  of  tho  $1,S1  blUIoh  in  repayment  status,  loans 
rein  eiJOnthig  $180  million  were  past  due. 


'  m 

'      Schools  <lo  not  ordinarily-  liaM^  Hie  cxpcrtisa  to  perform  a<|ea\mtcly  the  lend. 
Mt^  function.  Financial  institutiuns  ht^^ti  ilcvc  oped  ^In^  lmo^^^^^^^^ 
voai-?.  Oue^t)f  tiieir  principal  liuictlons  is  to  maUe  nna^rolject  loans,  lo  expect 
the  same  decree  ot  Icndiu^c  proacienclv.from  edticatlpnal  instifntions  ha^  no 
lORieaHmsls.  In  additwn,  educational  lastitnllons  ijts  Itmders  tcjild  to  ^Hn^^ 

'   sMvcs  in  a  conJlicf  oC  interest  »ituation.  j>iucQ  they  ani  also  the  nltlmato  rcclpi- 

%1iuL^^tlie°w^^^^^  of  the'lentlinglunclton  to  prolCessmnal  Icndcrs  would 
nkel.V  have  a  siguifloaut  poaiUve  effect  on  Uie  future  repayluott  experience  of 

^^Xnl^fstrmgcnt  lU  qmrcmcnts  for  KUgimilti;  of  mpolsMould  IteEstaWshed. 
The  dolhiquencT  recordy  uf  the  Ofllge  of  Kducation  Indicate  that  a  major 
V  Source  of  abuses  In  Uieiiroi^rain  Is  the  participation  of  vocational,  technical,  and 
honie  study  schools.  Tightpr  eUj5lbllit.v  standards  are  niiindatory  in  order  to 
sisreen  out  the  'flv  lo  nijjhf*  oijcratgrs  who  give  all  of  these  schools  an  unde- 
served bad  nama  A  stnuigcr  monitoring  niechanlsni  should  be  introduced  to 
nncrtvir  abuses  uf  hohoub*  that  ha\c  alrcaUy  achleval  ell^'lbility.  A  concomit- 
tant to  these ^trouger.  cnti'na  v.ould  l>e  an  Impcuved  system  oj!  notifying  lenders . 
promptly  of  changes  in  a  school's  ellRiblllty.  '  f 

^    •M(,rv  TwwJy  mid  Efft  rjivc  Prc-CMm  Aaaistance  Should  ho  Estamsncd. 

Uiio  .snecess  rathi  lii  tliu  rollcctloKi  ot  dellnaw^nt  accounts  would  bo  greatly 
ouUauml  by  coui)t>intif'ii  jbutweeu  the  Office  of  Education  mid  lending  institu 
lions  In  tlje  fnrui  i^f  more  effectives  timely  predalm  assUtanco.  The,  lender 
should  nutify  Miu  iMlKc  of  KiluLation  wheu.a  payment  becomes  CO  days  past  due 
ill  order  to  irJggiT  the  prc-claiui  nutice.  A  letter  or  telegram  from  the  fed^ral 
f   goveruuiciit  will  uu  doubt  elliit  a  greater  dfcgrcfi  oi'^'Spouso  than  a  private 
iustitution  s  past-diie  uuiWl*:  Xlils  efft^rt  canno£  be  effective,  however,  uuless 
thfie  IS  a  cluhe  cuordiirtitlun  between  the  Ofilce  of  Edncation  and  the  lender  in 
drlniqueucv  ca^e.s  iluring  tlie  collet^tivu  process.  This  procedure,  is  apparently 
.  wurkmg  \\eU  in  u  ft;\v  zstate  agencies.  The  Pennsylvania  Higher  Edncation 
A.NM>tfMtve  Agem.w  fur  exauiple,  report.H  a  reduction  in  default  claims  between. 
,f  !!a  aiuVSO  percent  sluee  tlicf  procedure  has  been  in  .effect 
*'^J)ue  DUjffCiU  c"'  ShOHhl  he  Dv fitted  More  Spcciflvalltn 

}\  iiUtiut  a  hpvctfic  definiriou  ot  due  diligence,  lenders  most  constantly  live 
wnli  the  I'MUtluKeia.s  ut  a  tiSim  denial.  This  ±>ltuatio!i  serves  as  a  disincentive  to 
f  '  participate  in  the  pr^!4ram.        .  '  •  .    '  ' 

I'art  and  panel  \tt  any  deiJaUion  should  be  the  requirement  tliat  lenders 
CMinejk  in  a  clcai.  dL•ti^Ive  manner  to  the  student  borrower,  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  loan  and  the  obligation  to  repay  It. 

0T»ERATI0^At  PKOBI.KM  .  ,  ,  # 

'ih(|XolliA\iug  n-i  uuinieiidativu^i  are  pruiMised  injirder  to  o\ercumo  some  of  the 
oiKMutiag  problem**  that  have  plague<i  the  program  from  its  hK-optlou.  . 

*tUpaiUl  md  Lnvttumgt  Vsc  of  the  Comprehensive  Insurance  Certificate, 

Tiie  Higher  i:«hication  Act  [^Section  ISOb  (1)3  grants  the  Commissioner  »if 
K«lmatiuit  tl»e' auiiititit.^  tu  issue  a  Certificate  uf  Comproheasive  Insutancc  to 
Aio  I'h^tblo  lumkr.  ThU  c(*rtlficatiou  would  pclmit  |h^  k*ndOr  to  extend  June 
lonus  willuMit  aPprtMal  fnmi  the  federal  guarauty  ageucj.  To  date,  accordlag  to 
aa  OfFuu  of  Edui.tUt»tt«flltial,  oiH^  A'lie  lendt.i;hai»  Ubhed  a  certificate  on  a  pilot 
test  liasis* :  -  ' 

Tht  uiipi^'nieiitHti>«ii  of  thl»  approach  to  qivilified  leaders  on  a  broader  SL-ale 
\^mmM  slgiiU)taitt)>  ifditue  tlie  thne  fur  the  luuu  appru\al  process  to  tiic  bcuciii 
-  of  tlia-student  borrower.*?.  »  ^Tf 

^f^KUfnrc  f^choolA  i*»  Xotify  Lenders  }Yithtn  ^0  Dnt/s  After  Student  Qriqd,unix 
or  Witpdrdir^.  If  ^^  tthdtauul  Oixuts  During  Summer  Itcct^ss,  ^ftHflcaTHh 
Should  Occur  Within  00  Days.  .  -  ,  ♦ 

Tliiii  reit>mnieiaUUo!L  lf,iidopted,  would  greatly  lielp  to  solre,the  problem  of 
Mudt'Ut  haatJoh  t*t  iiutifiudluu  of  repa^imeiit  resrMiu^ibilitle.'^.  lithereut  ju  th|.s 
proiMi^nl  i>  an  iMifouenii-nt  procedure,  '*\\ith  teeth/*  to  serve  as  a  doterreut 
ai:ahi.^t  failure  t<t  <uuntl>,  Xbe  propiii^cd  'Tost  Crtt'd"  system  as  outHued  in 
Chapter  V  .seems  !«» i»e  the  right. vehicle  to  accomplish'thj^  purpose, 

*Stlotc  the  Lender  More  Latitude  in  Granting  Forbearance  in  the  Event  of 
Unavoidahle  Itcpnimint  Difficult  If,  ^  ^'^  . 
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current  reirulrftlons  call  for  tbe  Office  of  EaucAtlon's  or  gimranty  agency's  - 
t^mll^^^^t^^^  lender  TlmSe^der  lHK'a^o 

of.  his  txmme  in  Ihe  extension  credjt,  fifionia  Possess  the  acnmeu  ^o  aeter- 
mliMrwhotber  thia  action  nvlll  help  correct  the  dellaquency.or  only  prolong  the 
inevltible  result. ,Tlit8  latitudewouia.  no  donbt,  encourage  the  u»e  of  exteuslon» 
and,  the  tnsk  force  believfes,  would  redt^ce  the  number  of  deiiiults. 

^Develop  a  Svatem  to  Cope  iciih  the  Matter  0/  Multiple  Lmtdert,  r 

The  circumstance  affects  both  the  student  and  tho  lender,  A.  atudeut  unaware 
-  of  the  regulations  governing  the  minimum  payment  may  neglect  to  inform  the 
lenders  otal^p  situation  and  be  burdened  with  a  minimum  payment  on  each  of 
the  loane  ho' ha*  with  various  lenders,        ^  ^    .  ^  1^       .       ,        ,  * 

H  identification  1*  made,  lendei's  are  saddled  with  the, paperwork  problem  of 
adjnstlng  the  repa,\ment  schedules  downward  to  confoon  with  the  regulations 
whith  perinit  the^tudeiit  to  pay  no  more  than  the  amount  of  tofal  payment  that 
would  hnve,b«eadue.had  all  the  loans, been  panted  by  one  lender.  Accordingly/ 
when  a  repayment  note  U  prepared  by  a  lender^  the  borrower  should  be  required 
to  submit  n  list  of  aio.  impajld  boi  rowings  from  other  GSLP  lenders.  An  attempt 
sUuuhl  then  be  made  t«  tunsoHdate  all  loans  or  at  least  take  each  iiita  account 
for  establishing  individual  payments,  .  ^ 

^  •  '  <    LEr^DER  COMPENSATION    '  , 

The  recomm^ndatiuns  cuiitalned  within  this  section  are  almeclat  providing  the 
lender  with  Wre,  equitable  compensation  to  cover  the  expenses  of  operating  a 
student  loan  progrrfhi,  A.  *  ,  *^ 

♦/JeiMovc  the  5  Fcrcent  Ceiling  on  the.  Special  AUotcanee  and  Tie  Auoicance 
to  €u  ahort'Term  Moneu  Market  Rate  to  Make  th^  Rate  of  Uctum  on  Student 
LoaM  More  Kc$pon9ive  to  M arket  Rate  Oondition$,  '  i 

To  achieve  this  purpose  it  is  recommended  that  the  overall  rate  of  r^tliru  to 
the  lender  be  keyejd  to  Xcce  market  short  term  rates  plus  the  cost  to  tlio  average 
lender  of  servicing  student  loans.  The  servicing  cost  for  student  loans  combining 
lu^school,  grace,  and  payback  x>eriods  Is  ei^tlmated  at  3  percent  of  outstanding 
loans.  This  rate  was  compiled  by  averaging  the  reported  servicing  costs  of  a 
numlier  of  banks  and  bank-alBUated  companies  whv>  are  providing  servicing  for 
other  lenders.  ,  '     ,       ,  . 

More  specifically.  It  is  recupimerfded  that  the  rate  pald  to  lenders  be  the 
average  of  the  couinm  equivalent  offering  yields  on  three  mouUi  Treasury  bills 
during  the  prewnliug. calendar  quarter  plus'3  percent,  or  the  7  percent  payable* 
h\  the  student,  whichever  is  iiigber.  The  difference  betw>eea  7  percent  and  the 
average  threc-munth  bill  rate  plus  3  percent  would  l>e.  the  Special  Allowance  , 
Kjitc.  Moreover,  tlie  rate  paid  should  bo  determined  and  announce<l  for  tlte  up  ^ 
coining  quarter,  so  that  the  lenders  can  know  In  advance  what  the  earning  rate 
wiil  be.  This  prove<lure  would  also  go  far  to  minimize  the  dclays.In  the  paj^cnt 
of  iuterestand/or  the  special  allpwance  by  the  Ofllce  of  Kduciitlon.  , 

Kxplauatlon;  Since  the  si^cclal  allowance  Is  reviewed  and  in  subject  to 
change  each  calendar  quarter.  It  seems  logical  to  tie  the  rate  on  student  loan.s  ti 
a  (hree-nuuith  .mnrket  obligation.  Abo,  because  student  loans  are  guaranteed  by 
the  federal  government,  were  it  not  for  servicing  costs,  it  Is  reasonaVle  to 
assimie  that  (he  earning  rate  would  not  differ  greatly  from  three  mouth  Treasury 
bills.  ■         '  « 

Tjking  the  rate  to  Treaj^ury  bills  ks  closely  In  Hue  with  suth  developments  as 
the  \nriablc  rate  Citkorp  no^tes  (whith,  howc\er,  are  redeeumble  on  deuiaad> 
and  the  varlaWts  rate  ntites  of  the  Xew  York  Bank  of  Savings  (which  are  not 
redofuialtle  until  mntuclty A  rate  tletl  to  .^hort  terra  market  fields  would  make 
thy  prxv"»g  «f  student  loans  in  the  secondary  maikqt  mui^li  easier,  binwe  the  price 
should  retiirn  to  par,  at  least  at  the  beginuhur  of  each  quarter. 

The  a\erage  tooijou  equlvnluut  (inure  appropriately  Interest)  rates  ou  bills 
d tiring  eaoll  of  the  prcceiling  calendar  quarters  In  fiscal  year  107 1  75  rangvnl 
from  (kiO  percent  to  S.71  percent.  Rpundeil  to  the  neare5t  elglith  plus  3  i)er- 
<>entugti  iKilnts  for  fier\itlnfj  loans,  the  rijtarn  to  leuder.s  wouM  ha\e  ratigetl  from 
fi^i  to  U%  percent,  as  compared  nith  the  raage  of  to  10  iiercent  actually 
paid.  nctual  rates  beginning  in  fis^^ul  jear  lOTO.  and  a  coniimri>sou  of  thi*se 
rnirs  with  rates  that  would  hnvc  been  paid  luider  the  proiKj>al  ^^nc^  the  hcg In- 
ning of  fiscal  1074,  sec  Table 
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•  5  Awummt  maximum  alldwabli  \\  ptil 

An  nlt9n,«tlvc  to  this  recordation  woum^^^^^ 
of  credit  Vo?caurc  whereby  claims  would  be  Pf"^7/"^^'jcation  to.sec  that 
to  OE.Tlioc}aira  wouJd  ttpa  be  rcvlcwca  by  the  Offl^^  o^ 
"It  meets  the  Insnraace  quallflpatlona.  Thte  aUernatlvc  woiim  dc  J«^^^  ^ 
the  goverumcnt,  slucc  Interest  wojild  not  have  to  be  paid  on  outsianaing 

''"irT'Wo  01  Educamn  muU  Pn„  intcrct  Due  on  All  DcfcuUcd  Fcd.ram 

SSEasTo^^M^^ 

ioHfaSeffis  reimbursement  only  Includes  P^'f ^0^,.  com- 
^2?e£Te»od^l^ 

IH£?ub^?j^rr«^ 

^T^'iSnT^M^^^^^^^  Will  be  relatively  small  a^^^^ 

wlHullriS  as  tl^ years  progress.  This  will  also  eUmlnate  proscam  differences 
anct  Inconsistencies.  .         ■  ' 
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,Utot(an((  ^h*jntd  l^v  Applicable  to  All  Studnil  Loaiu>  lltganllcsf^  ot 
Whvn  Loan  Wan  Jfadc.  c 

VudiK  cuir^^,t  rij;uUti.ii4.H,  iLc  ^l»ecial  nnos\anvo  upiilius  t*)  Umiib  mmle  «ubs>e- 
QiUut  tv  M^Ui^UMt  3069.  =T)iU  rfi»trictU*n  disc^rimiuates  a^^aiiiac  the  o.irliuj>t  6Uih 
ptirJojRi  ift  Hie, program  in  the  lomlinjj  comimniity.     \  ^ 

Ajjtdn,  tlic  task  tuM  bellovps  tUore  is  nu  (KfteVtmro  in  the  eiuront  <H>^t  of 
tlollursi  .sumH>rtiii^  thu.se  l^ans  KrunCcd  priiir  t*>  Auj^uat  JDOO  ami  thy  t;ui>L  vi  tiiu&e 
d*»Uars  siipimrtin;^  loans  njado  aftbr  that  date. 

The  atWitlonnl  cost  U*  the  Ofii^e  of  Educatiuii  fyr  this  expjnidcd  co\ora?o,  ajj 
iKifnted  out  in  the  p«?vJous  rocommeiuhitlop.  ^ill  diiunirj.h  fis  the  iears 
progress^  ^  ^  C 

KOtE  OP  STAtE  GUARANTY'  vGK.VCf  .tS  , 


The  tn$li  furce  «iianimoni>l.v  helievcs  that  stat  niU  .n  iv^tc  pruaraiitv  ajKfficios 
have  tt  significant  role  to  phty  5a  thisj  program  Sv^uiu  lUs  nuiiiil^oi-s  l^^i- i>truiijc 
%YUiiea«j  to  the  cfTectlYcncsa     nu  cincieat,  adeqaatcly  f iiiuka  btatc  pfoijrani. 

The*  U'fjlbiativc  rocvmmci*dati»>ii8  outliucd  hclvu-JUJcrtaiinug  to  tlio  rule  ot  state 
fticeiule^  «rc  in  the  form  of  iiiccutiv^a^.^jiith  the  tash  furcc  helievcs  will  en- 
rr»ura«<f  m^vc  ^afes  to  f  jrra  guaranty  ag0)?cics  where  the  loan  demand  justines 
wU  Implementathin.  In  uddltiuru  tlieae  ^yupo&als  \\iil  hopefully  encourage  o:^- 
|ian,Hhai  of  stato  projyrmns  already  in  existence  where. s>ucii  expansion^  is 
/.appropriate.  v 

^^^'''^  ^harhiff  of  inicrcsl  Expense  on  D^fauUcd  ijoans  Between 

thf'  Federal  am  mate  Agcncicj^  Shouht  he  KstaUishcd, 

Tho  expanaU^n  of  the  SO/20  reinsurance  principle  to  cover  interest  on  de- 
f««U*Hl  loan«  could  rentove  a  major  disincentive  lu  the  e.vtablislsment  and  ev- 
•  tt>a«^h>n  of  JState  programs.  / 

^^'T  Bharing  of  CoUccUoa  Costs  Between  Stqtt}  and  Federal 

Agm*it:$  Should  Bo  FstnWsJied,  ^ 

Vndvxfnmnt  foderal  re^nlationp,  the  sti  te  a/rencips  hear  100  wrcent  of  the- 
i^m  ot  rollc^Un^  defaulted  loan  balances  on  whicli  claims  have  alroadv  heon 
pafti  As  waj?  i)ointed  out  previously,  tliis  serves  a^s  a  disincentive  to  tlie  st-ite 
nmicy  to  coUeer  these  balances  since  ooUection  expenses  are  likelv  tc^  exceed  Uie 
£^  iiercent  colleotea  hnd  retained  by  the  state  (SO  percent  must  be  paid  to  tlie 
O r if  'Ed  uca  f  i  on )  • 

On<*nppn>ach  wnuhl  have  the  OHlce  of  Kdneation  fund  *<?0  percent  of  tli^  col. 
ZT*}  ^^ca^oa"*^       ^^^J^  ^^"^  V.emaininA'  20  percent.  TlUs  would  dupli- 

cafo  the         c-^in.«ept  of  reinsurance  if,  as  indicated  above,  tlie  state  ajrcncv  is 
mbumHl  f^r  so  percent  of  the  interest  expense  by  the  OfHce  of  Kducatlon' 
Inhfw^nt  in  this  approach  Is  the  neeil  for  more  projcnim  standardization  amou- 
Kf«te  niiencies,  ^ 

STtrOEXT  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 

*  Permit  Alt  tnutrrs  Aeerss  to  )he  S^reondnru  MarUei  Proqrnmfi  of  fiTAt  I 
CnrrHif  ?ttnds»nt  Loan  >farKvtinpr  Association  ^i^allic  Mae)  rc^nlathin^^  pro- 
hibit lenders  who  reouiro  a  prior  business  relationship  with  the  student  or  his 
fttrtdlv  m  a  oimdition  for  rtiakin^  a  student  loan  from  pa.-ticipatinK  in  the  unio 
\\<*n^\m  f»r^>mni.  if  that  institution  has  $.10  million  or  more  in  dcpo<?its 

fhW  roijulrprnent.  w-hlcli  th^  taslc  force  considers  discriminatorv,  liim  si-,ufl, 
*^ant1y  curbed  the  enrectivoness  of  this  projrrani. 

^In  nnh^r  f.»r  Sallle  Ma*^  to  perform  successfully  tlic  function  for  whicli  nn^ 
i^riviff^j  ihnt  \%  prr»vhliiisr  liqnidity  for  student  loans,  all  lending  institutious 
l^houhl  have  arce>^^  to  all  of  its  secondary  market  proj^ram  insrinuious 
L^mll'^^^^^"^^^  /^''/uirmcn*  to  Uibmst  Warehousing  Advances  in  yoir\vndnit^ 

^  tol-^'^r  ^}'^  P^'^'^^^^^^^^^^r  tho  1972  Amendment  to  tl,e  TTi-hcr  ICducaiion  Act  of 
-miu  l^ndPrs  are  rcfinlrf^l  to  make  neiv  student  loajis  to  tlie  same  amount  as 
thev  xvtw\mi<(^tjmm  within  n  plven  neriod,  ns  determined  hv  Sallie  Afae  T  o 
ulnuT  ^'^'^       ^^^^^^  J>^^rt  .Gallic  Mae  is  providing  onlv  tr'.mnorarv 

Ho^liHtv.  Af  i»r  t4ie  new  loans  have  been  made  ^ud  (he  warehou-ed  loanc;  have 
l>^M>n  released  to  leudci^.  they  will  hare  twice  as  much  hi  student  loans  a <:  wero 
^ynrf'K^wed.  Tjil"*.  of  course,  inhibit^*  borrowing  from  J?allio  >rae  thus  defeating 
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a?hf  ta^  /orQr^  a  reconsideration  of  tltc  ItxWesfc  subsidy  ttndor  the 
Guaraut^l  Studon  I>rograni.  TlUs  migge.stloi^  U  Inude  in  recognition  of 

tliToriS  and  concept  of  a  federal  progi^xm  for  guaranteeing  or  hi- 

m  ra^gl  u^^^  as  sepakte  aud  distinct  from  it  grant  program  In  essonoe 

.Kubsldy  provided,  throu^u  a  inandatory  needs  W  s  %m  of 

,grant.  a^ho  atnovut  of  this  g%ant  Is  significant  It  lUt^,  (^^^^^  f^^f 

Jmterost  (comDouiided  at  T  i)ercent  quarterly)  on  t?i6  maxinnnn  of  $7,uOO  of 
i?S%OrrZ^^  by  Uie  Olllco  of  Educatior^  during  a  four-yoar  aea- 

deraic  program  and  a  hlue-month  grace  period, 

Teparahon  of  tlic  implicit  grant  from  tlic  loan  program  merits  consideration. 
It  would—  -  <  r  1  \  ' 

t  Save  upwards  of  $:.50  million  v^v  year  chargea>le^to  If  program. 
C^hG  Office  of  Educatlun  p^.^jection  of  the  subsidy  Xpr  fiscal  year  1974  is  §24i 

^lomVmembers  of  \\ie  Ccii?ress  have  ^pressed  cincern  about  ^6  unavail- 
ftbUuTof  loans  for  students  ^ ho  du  not  qualify  for  ^he  subs  dy.  Ofhe  problem 
arises  because  lenders  have  been  unwilling  to  make  i^onsubsid  zed  loans  duo  to 
the  additional  exppn^o  of  billing  individual  sbideufs  and  coUeeting  interest  l)ay' 
ments  quarterly  duHilg  lu-school  and  grace  periods,         ,^  , 

Even  if  mB  operational  problem  coyld  be.  overcome,  it  6tlU  does  not  seem 
equitable  for  some  sMideuts  to  pay  more  Interest  than  oMiprs  shnply  l^ause  of 
nnrbltw^^^  income.  The  student'^*  nihility  to  repay  the  debt  Is 

aft<^raUdetViiUned  by  }asnndnothispfl^tgqesinC(mi0,  ,    .  .t. 

Congressional  concern  also  extends  .to  the  rapidly  J^ifreaj^"^  cost  of  he 
interest  subsidy.  Xho  expense,  coupletl  fho  mwlug  Ui^ldenc^  of  l^an  de^ 
faults,  has  led  to  a  feeling  by  many  meiaber.^  of  Congress,  rliaf:  total,  program 

costs  have  gotten  out  of  band,  •   '  2   Jk.t^'^Luic.^^  * 

Elimination  of  tho  subsidy  would  meet  a  substnntial  part  of  the  cost  prMdpm, 
ami  at  the  same  time  it  wotild  remuvo  Uie  needs  test  as  an  unintended  sdrt?^!^^ 
device  for  loah  entitlement  '       C      ».       i,  «„^«/i«  ^..J 

OTe  tusk  force  has  developed  n  tent^itive  proposal  t]mt  wonld  pro\  Ide  for 
Interest  payments  by  thaOillcc  of  Kducation  during  tfte  In  school  and  gra(^e 
periods  on  l)el!alf  of  ati  students  Mbtaining  guaranteed  ^t^dent  loans,  I^unuj 
those  periods  befure  tlie  loans  is  due  to  be  repaid,  the  Offlc^  of  Education  wo^Ud 
advance  the  7  percent  quarterly  interest  to  Ihe  lender'oh  the  melpt  of  /^no 
combined  bill  as  is  done  now  on  all  subsidized  loans.  However,  whfen  the  loan 
enters  tho  pay-back  stage*  tho  lender  ^ould  relmbun^e  the  Office  of  Mucatlon 
for  tl^^o  interest  adv,anccd  pu  behnlf  of  each  student  aad,  at  the  same  time,  add^ 
tlint  amount  to  tho  payment  note,    '  .  *  t   *  i  ,^ 

The  basic  rationale  for  eliminating  the  subsidy  is  that  after  sttidcnts  havo 
received  Uielr  education,  the^  generally  would  be  enn)lng  income  on  their  own. 
.  Jn  all  cases,  the  debt  wonld  be  theiri^.  Independent  of  the  family  ^5  obligations. 
The  temporary  advance  of  the  interest  payment,-?  b.V  the  OiBce  of  Kfuicatlou 
during  tho  in-school  and  grace  perlcKls  would  probably  be  welcomed  by  mo^t 
students  and  their  families.  At  Uie  same  time,  a  lender  would  need  to  stdimlt 
only  mo  combined  bill  for  all  loans  prior  to  payout  status.  And  leaders  would 
nlso  welcome  relief  from  the  burden  of  turning  away,  students  who  would  not 
qunllfy  for  the  present  subsidy  midor  a  moanf*  test. 

If  subsidised  loans  are  no  longer  granted,  Students  would  still  retain  the 
benent  of  not  being  rtniuired  to  make  Interei?t  paynlents  during  the  interim 
perlo<L  The  additional  monthly  repayment  bhrden  co.uld  he  more  than  offset 
during  the  earlier  mpnths  of  tho  loan  If  an  optioiial  gradtmtcd  repayment 
schedule  would  be  mrido  available  to  the  student.  ; 

The  subsidy  program  as  it  exists  today  i*^  both<ostly  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  unfair  to  deserving  htudcj.fs  who  are  denied , access  to  loans.  The  task 
force  hopes  that  tho  Qun^rcss  will  consider  tlils  stjggestp{l  alternative, 

CnAPim  VII,— CoNci.ufiioks*i 

The  nce<l  fi»r  sufllclent  fund^  to  mei»t  the  Increasing  demands  for  educational 
loons  is  CTUlunt.  Higher  uterallsUiMul  costs  \\ill  moat  likely  outweigh  any  level* 

.    '    mo  „ 
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Uks  off  uf  tutal  cuilc'ge  «>*tullaieiit,  imllcatiug  a  cuntinualU  gru^\iug  need  for 
increases  in  available  sfurt^iit  loan  funds.  . 
The  commercial  baukiug  Iniiu^i  has  supported  this  program  despite  its 
j  man^  prublems*  and  frustrat>#iisr  Au  impruved,  mure  smuutblj  functioning  pru- 

>  gram  can  onb  rcbult  in  ufKevuu  btruiiger  degree  of  participatiun  by  the  industry 

tu  the  beiioflt  of  ttie  milliuii;^  uf  student:)  ^^hu  will  need  financial  assistance  in 
the  years  ahead.  ^ 

A  successful  student  loan  program  will  provide  the  nation's  banks  with  more  . 
upiA^rt unity  tu  serve  tliuir  cumruuintife.s  better.  The  tft^  furce  strongl^J)elieve8 
that  this  service  w  ill  result  la  lung  range  benefits  tu  the  lending  insntunons»  as 
well  as  tu  the  cumniiiuities  themselves.  The  bank  tjiat  provides  the  needed  funds 
,  to  the  stndent  will  must  likely  be  remembered  when  that  student  graduates  and 
begins  to  seek  a  banking  relationship. 

The  aduptiun  of  these  recommendatiuns  should  result  in  a  stronger,  more 
e^Dcientl,^  operating  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program -a  prugram  that  wiil 
fulilll^the  purpose  for  wliiieh  it  was  created. 

The  task  force  alsu  feels  cunfident  that  ^.ummercial  banks  will  respond  vigor- 
ously to  the  challenge  uf  a  better  functioning  and  mure  vmble  prugram,.  All 
participants  with  a  stake  lu  the  program  will  be  benefitted,  particularly  the 
^student  borrower,  the  focal  point  ojf  all  of  our  efforts. 

2Ctio  Fc(laQj  JicgulQtiuHS,— yew  regulations  were  published  I>y  the  Office  of 
EdmatioU  it^  the  Federal  Register  on  Februdr^  20, 1971.  The  regulations  set  new 
.Compliance  criteria  fur  s^huul  participation  in  the  prugram,  and  established 
prucodnres  fur  limltiiig.  suijpending,  ur  terminating  thuse  educational  and  lend- 
ing institutions  \\hlch  are  f<»und  tu  be  In  viulatiuu  uf  the  prugram  regulation.s. 

The  task  fur^e  endcir-^es  these  changes,  sume  uf  which  had  been  recommended 
in  tliis  report.  We  particularly  supiwrt  the  following  proposals: 

Kdncarional  institntiuns  would  be  required  ta  maintain  certain  records  with 
regard  to  students  who  burnm  under  thy  program  and  tu  notif^v  lenders  and  the 
Ofllce  uf  Kducatluii  when  there  hab  been  a  change  in  the  borruwer's  enrollment 
statu.M.  I 

Educational  inntitutiuns  wuuld  be  required  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable 
refund  policy  for  students  who  borrow  under  the  program. 

Certain  schools  wuuld  be  reqiiired  to  make  a  determination.*  based  on  an 
appropriate  cTamlnatiun  ur  other  criteiia,  that  the  prospective  student  has  tho 
ability  to  l)eneflt  from  the  instruction  to  be  provided.  ,  \ 

Administrative  prv>cedure.^  would  be  established  for  the  limitation,  suspension.  ^ 
and  termination  of  the  eligibility  uf  an  educatitihal  institution  for  participating 
iii  the  GSLF,  or  a  lender  participating  in  the  Federal  Insured  Student  Loan 
rr>>gram,  fur  failure' to  cumpl>  with  appliv.able  law^  regulatiuns,  agreements,  or 
limlfations. 

^  The*WImary  thrust  of  the.*<e  new  rules  is  aimed  at  curing  many  of  the  unfair 
and  detVpti^e  praitice.s  of  surae  edncatlunal  institutions  that  are  important 
factors  in  loan  defaults.  If  the  rules  are  adm blistered  in  nn  effective  manner, 
tJjey  should  go  a  long'  way  towai-d  accomplishing  this  purpose.  " 

;^Ve  are  Wrtjculail.\  pleased  v\ith  tiie  requirement  of  timely  notification  of 
leiuk-rsj^  eit|i*  atiunal  instUation^  v\hen  a  stndeu^  borrower's  status  is  changed. 
A  significant  portjun  of  luans  boiume  defaulted  because  the  lender  Is  unaware 
of  dmnges  in  the  student's  statu^^or  lucatiou  and  is  unable  to  make  contict 
with  the  borrower. 

Additional  rogiilntlons  o.^^tablKsh  more  stringent  roQuirementH  for  educational 
Institutions  actin;?  as  lenders.  The  ta.sk  fur^e  has  recummonded  that  Uie  lendljig 
fnnctiim  be  rei,trictcd  to  qunlll}ed  financial  institutions.  Even  if  this  task  .force 
reonnimendatifin  Is  not  adopted,  the  more' stringent  rules  governing  the  lending 
activities  of  educationhl  institutions  should  help  to  reduce  defaults. 

In  line  with  the  recnmmendallon  for  an  optional  gradimted  repayment  sched- 
ide,  we  do  object  to  the  change  in  Section  177.4  (d),  requirln<J  equal  monthly 
l)uymentJ»  during,the  repayment  period.  ^ 

i\  O'ITara.  Tliank  you  very  mU 

ie.sti 


llr.  OTLvRA.  Tliank  you  very  mUcli.  Jfr.  Drolet.  I  appreciate  your 
'.stiinony  very  mucli  and  I  am  very  plcaboJ,  of  course,  that*  you  . 
-are  in  general  favor  of  the  provi.«,ioih>  of  m\  bill  us  tliey  affect  guar- 


a^Lt^ed  sfcti^^^  T  also  tlnnk  ybi^  make  sbmo  Very 

worth wlule  suggebiionii  r*;gaiSmg  dtler  pioviaiofis  of  the  Eshloman 
l:8tt^d.dthejs1ttoit^^^  .    .    «  . 

I  am  ggdug  to  g^ldng  off  ip,  %  iPivlgefe  Comimlitee  to  try 
-to  keep  in  the  amount  of  money  wo  have  budgeted  foY  paying  on' 
the  guarantees  and  I  would  nf,  f1iia-.time  lils«  io  ,tum  t]ie  gavel  and 
tho  Chair— T?[elC  first,  I  will  turn  $he  oue^oning  oy^r,  BpH  the 
duties,  tum^th©"  quectiouing:  oyer  to  my  f  riend,  Mi%  Eshlpman,  and 
the  gavel  over  to  my  friend>  Mr-  SimoA,  and  the  two  of  them  can 
.go  at  it  0.  ^ 

Mr.  Thank.yoiu^  ISSx,  Chainx^ai\. 

Mt  DroXet.  I  h?tve  onjy  t\m  cyjestipns.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  ^£  ^critioasm^suggosting  -thai-^meJfiudeis,..and  I  repeat.,  sohio 
lenders,  are  not  sufficiejnttly  diligent  in  ooUeotuig  loans.  Would  you 
eare  to  bomment  on  that? 

Mr.  Drolet.  Both  jat  a  JState  gvar^utee  level  and  tho  Federal 
level  there  is  a  j-equirement  for  diligent  pursuit  of  the  debt.  IDue 
diligence  has. never  hmi  gatisfaotorily  defined  in  gimt  detail. 

Mr.  EsniiEMAN.  Are  you  saying,  bx  effect,  then  it  is  the  bank's 
ihterpiitatioa  of -^^due' diHgence"? 

Mr.  Daoj^.  I  am  saying  It  is  l^ft  t^o  tlieir  own  devices  and  I  think 
what  is  pursued  is  their  interpreti^tion  of  that  reqmreraent. 

Mr.  Esi^iLEMAJN.  .Do  you  think  we  should  attempt  to  spell  out  "duo 
*diligenco'^?  ,  *  / 

Mr,  DaoLET,  T7e  have  urged  that  of  tliis  and  the  Senate  subcom- 
,  mittee  and  also  of  the  Office  of  ]Educ4ition.  Our  industry  would 
welcome  it. 

Mr,  EsHLEMAN.  It  has  been,  suggested  tliat  the  administration  of 
the  program  by  the  .Offi^  of  jEduc^tion  lias  also  been  less  than 
exemplary*  although  I  will  say  publicly  it  is  to  throw  darts  at 
OE,  but  this  has  been  said  on  several  occasions.  Would  your  orgahiza- 
tion  fayqr  the  traOfeJer  of  the  aduiinistrative  rcbponsibility  for  loans 
>  to  tJ).e  Treasuly  Department  rather  than  presently  in  the  Office  of 
•Education? 

Have  you  ever  irfven  that  any  thought? 

Mr.  DnoiiBT,  We  have  {iddressed  tJuj  problem  of  cfficiencv  and 
adequacy  o|  tho  OE  s  administration  program.  We  have  urged  upon 
them  some  improvements.  W©  would  welcome  improvements.  I  don't 
think  it  is  necessary  to  bo  transferred  to  the  Treasuiy  Department 
to  get  those  impi-ovements, 

Mr.  E8nE,KM-\x.  Thank  you.  That  is  all. 
,  aiir.  SiiyoK  [pVesidinfif].  Tliank  you,  Uv.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Blouin. 

Mr.  Blouix.  N6  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SntON.  We  thank  you  very  much  fgr  your  testimony. 

Next  is  Mr.  Jay  Evan$^  I  mightjuention  to  the  riqjni^ining  witnei>ses 
that  our  schedule  is  a' little  unusual  this  rnqmii^^  in  that  we  may 
have  to  adjourn  somewhat  abniptly  to  head  pvBr  to  the  Ho^ise  be- 
cause of  the  ta.M  bill,  so  Umt  the  remaining  wifne^es,, may  ^^sh  to^ 
enter  their  statements*  in  the  record  and  then  briefly  siimmarize  tlipso 
statements  and  then, We  can  ask  questions. . 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAY  EVANS,  PBESEDENT,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  LOAN  PEOQRAMS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WIL- 

 IIAM  C^mTEE,  PEESIDISIT-ELECT,  AND  CAROL  WHSNER- 

DAm,  DDaECfOR  OP  STAra-EEDERAL  PROGRAM  RELATIONS 

Sir.  EvAXS.  Tlmtik  you.  '       ^  / 

  Sir.  ICliainpan,  I  Am'^plca^il  and  lionoml  to  appear  Lcfore  you 

toilfiy  to  discii?^  Uio  'Guttrant€ed  Student  Loau  rix)g:nim  and  its 
luo\iMon$.  t  will  enter  the  written  jstatcment  for  tlio  record  and  trj' 
folJrTefly.summadzo  some  of  Uio  higliligTit&  of  fliTsTebflmony. 

 ^     TVo  appiyciatc  s^ry  nuicli  tl»e  concern  tliat  all  views  bo  exprcssed 

ou  the  legislation  wlucli  wan  entered  and  which  during:  flie  pa.*>t/ 
yrar  itlftny  UIjfeamt^ groups Jluid  input^RtV^  I^^wmild  like  to  say 
fhat  ir.ll.  31T1  is  very  si^ificant  to  oar  national  council.  It  has 
Iwn  almost  10  yeara  ago  .^inec  tho  Higlier  Education  Act  was 
im>;jod.  Title  IV,  pait  B  contained  ae  it^  iirst  purpose,,  whei*o  tho 
CoiunilKsluuer  uaii  yiarged  to  eiicuuni^e  States  and  nonprofit  pri\ate 
in^tlfutioui^  and  oi|;aaizationjj,  to  cstabli>h  adc<|uato  loan  insuranco 
pi'ogrnms  for  stVulents  in  eligible  institutions. 

Quite  fi*JUikly  that  was  the  last  significant  statement  or  effort  in 
that  direction  wlvJiave  heanl  or  witnessed  for  alirio^t  a  decade. 

We  X)erhaps  naiVdy  felt  tho  Office  ot  Education  ns  its  first  duty 
in  the  iirogntHi  ^^a.s  U»  help  State  guauuitee  agenclcji  keep  the  Federal 
(lovttnnient  out  uf  j'ho  guai^antt'O  business.  However,  we  watched 
with  concera  Iii  the  late  ^iAties  as  the  Office  of  Education  entered 
N  the  guarantee  bu/ui^^s  and  State  after  State  fell,  to  the  lure  of  a 
fr^e  f^overnmont  pi-ogram.  • 

Wo  saw  no  reluctanic  on  the  Office  of  Iilducnt ion's  part,  we  licard 
no  prott^t^  fn>m  the  Administration  to  th(Kl^gI>laturc  that  bwlft 
action  wns  nece^Muy.  AVe  ha\e  ne\or  hoard  tlie  Conunis^sloncr  take 
Up  our  i?tamlrtid  and  point  out  to  the  Cungrexs  the  impo.^iblo  task 
f>f  cncour.i^ing  Staten  to  establl>ii  any  prognun.  nuich  IchS  w  fully 
it/n*{,Ochin^I\e  one  when  the  Federal  Go\ornnient  offers  attractive 
.nlternntivos  to  State  invosfmr^it* 

We  have  no  Iiha  of  what  kho  Office  of  Edncatlon's  position  will 
lie  Ulan  the.v  te^fy  }>cfore*>'oju  in, a  couple  of  week.-' on  the  Guar- 
4»t*to4  d  Student  Loah  Pa^cigraju.  We  can  only  hope  it  is  not  anotlier 
ltngth^\  apultigj  fur  thc>  F|t!vL-  prijgmm  ttml  the'nccessity  to  lorq) 
thr  prt)^iani%  iw/^nu^t  UK  iit  in  Fedenil  hiaids  because  of  the  Statc3' 
alleijed  in^ensitf\  iti<»'*  to  the  full  njeds  of  their  students.^ 

U  c  do  hnjie  ffiat  thv  OffifV  of  Eduiation  might  rerognize  the  con- 
ti ib4i[tiuii>  of  iinr  States  v\ho  have  htnitrgled  to  maintain  whatever 
h  u'ls  {)f  .student  ^en  icci*  we  could  it>  the  face  of  a  vcrvfx*eprctssivo 
law.^     .  ^  J  '  •  s 

We  vvtmld  n^jhoine,  n.^  v\e  know  yaxi  ^vould•  suggestions  from  the 
r'lJtunii^Moner  as  tn  how  this  Offi<e  might  a>M>t  in  lauouraging  mmuo 
Fedem!  sfaffs  to  establish  guarantee  agencies. 

Theiv  are  fhive  things  we  felt  v.e,.shouhl  ^ef  forth  in  3t71.  First, 
<^Uir  df'fault  niii^*  havo  ri>en  Mimeuhat  during  the  past  few  months 
lji*Ji4<jMHauH»  of  hi«:h  iineniploviiifent.  We  suggi  ^t  that  ^  deferment 
fiei  Mnl  i^oTild  U»  i-^laMIshfd  whieh  v^ouhl  ueimit  the  lenders,  at  their 
ttijitiun,  to  givo  one  G  URUith  defcnnent  with  inteiest  bubhldy — ^to  the 
student  l>orrower. 
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Xcxt,  wo  feel  that  tlio  tiunimum  amounts  of  loans  in  3iTl  slioiild 
1/0  reexamined.  We  am  concerned  about  flie  graduate  student  whQ 
lia-s  no  acccsa  to  other  Foderal  financial  aid  progmins.  ^ 

.biotlier  concern  is  ou  lichalf  of  10  States  in  oWi'  organiz^ition 
•Nvhicli  aro  direct  State  lendoty.  Eaprebontative^  df  these  States  will 
iilil>ear  before  you  to  pii?scnt  thoir  cn^e  in  niui*c  detail  and  we  cowv 


agencies  of  a  State.  , .  ,  -i.     /•  «  i 

I  havo  attftcliod  to  tliiis  pa^jer  an  addendum  which  lists  hve  ad- 
ditional items  whicli  1  htuc  iirc\7on^  mentioned  to  tlie  subcom- 
inittee.  I  ^^rill  not  dj\cubs^cm  at  this  tiuio  and  want  to  Jhanic 
vuu  for  the  opiKjituuitv  to  appciu  licrc  today.  We  will  be  hapi^y  to 
answer  any  que^itions  tlnit  you  nnxy  have  df  us.  .  \ 

rpropai-cd  statement  follows:]  '  vJ 

OK  imnm  EbucATioN  Loak  Pbograms  .  t» 

Mr,  Chninnau  and  meiubeni  of  the  aubcDmmlttce.  I  am  pleased  and  honored 
to  upiiear  More  ^ou  iwluy  to  discuss  the  Giiarniitcod  Student  J^aii  provisions 
M  IJJl.  3m.  i>uring  tim  Imt  >ear,  >uu  and  mejujiers  ot  your  subcommittee 
•s|iout  an  cnoriiiouii  amount  u£  turn;  holding  hearings  and  semlnara  and  convcrs- 
iuj:  wiUi  mw  pciiple  intcrei*Crtl  in  iba  »ubjett  tuudhig  imi  secondary  cUu^ 
caimn.  Wc  npprcHHato  very  mmh  smix  concern  that  aU  Uewa  be  espjesseu  and 
ci.u**taert*<l.  and  we  do  nut  en\y  your  mk  vt  rhuosing  among  the  altornatlvos^ 
nroj*>ed  upon  yon»  Jn  hiudjinK  IhlL  U7h  «e  recognlxe  the  contrlbntlons  made 
b>.:i  vuhlf  nnmlH?r  of  jXHiple.  Wo  itinmit  n»?rco  uUh  e\ery  single  provision  in  that 
hilU  but  wo  ate  uun4?  Jiure  that  n«^  blU  coaUl  be  written  wliich  wouljl  hnvo  unl 
vvrsariTft-optanr-e  arnnn^  tlw  lUvcrn?  mombern  vt  the  higher  cdticnt ion  com- 
munity* w  iiX  atu-mpi  iw  change  >«mr  mind  un  sume  issues  as  will  others, 
%vt**i^  sure.    '  '  ^ 

It  Rcnemny  ilie  a«veptM  ttmn  la  vfferiajc  OingrcKslonal  testimony  to  find 
«{imivtnnti;  ajmn^able,  or  at  leant  inoflftijiMve,  t»  cum^cut  upon  before  "dropping 
thi>  -.et««»nd  niuAx  and  telU««  iJwe  t-iimmutet*  what  Is  rvally  ihimght  6t  the  hHl 
xinUiT  c.inMdemin»n.  \\cd  hU-  t^^  rc^er«e  that  protest  thltt  nwndng.  Because 
wiam  prmj-siooH  nf  lull  arc  ^^|;nUkant  to  o«r.  organlzatldn,  \Vo  wanted 
tu  h*.  mutt^Mure  thai  »tit  prvld<»mjf  uiih  tht^  bUl  did  not  rt^maln  last  in  the  minds 
**(  ibv  liRtenerH.  ThiTu  art-  a'ttnv  i«*.Huea  whMi  wo  hopa  will  rcrilaiu  open  for 
fnrtht'r  c'»n>*|^Jr»ratb»n  and  chnnffe :  / 

Jbirst,  tiu?n^  aro  ten  niaies  %vho  arc*  iM<nnl>er»  tif  imr  Council  who  have  chdsort 
V*  inu»**t  Hloti?  fundn  |o  «iippk»ment  the  ivtananlal  bmding  olforts  In  tbajr 
s*iafc*N.  ILR  ;^171  w«M»d4iMi  pt»rniit  th'»m  tt.  cimtlnne  thnt  prerogative,  Ue^ro-^„ 
t»Hiintlvt-»  of  thct^e  s^iat^J*  ^vlll  aptn-ar  bef^ri*  >.»u  to  present^ their  cosjs  ln  <^on- 
bukntbb  in.»n»  di^itttl  and  vuminvutl  r«»  ^»*n  *)Ut  coUearfues  and  the  worlc  they 
aa*  dMiagJur  mmleni**  in  thim*%t«lv».  Iho  touiiLil  enpjwrts  them  in  tl»eir  ofrorts 
t.>  ft'o  ehnn>;tHl  the  definiUwn  of  an  ebtflble  lender  In  It.Il.  5r471  to  incljide 
«;:r«nflt»s  of  a  mnto.  *  *  .  ^ 

.<iiT<ind.-rtV  feci  tliat  «ho  ra.\aj;e8  ^f  Inflation  have  seriously  eroded  the  value 
t.f  ^Mn^e  «»f  the  didhif  amtma«A  in  tho  uriaUml  in{J3  legiMaUon.  We  speak  both  of 
the  M:*.OiH)  aiUuntnl  fumil.%  intx»nm  CjJnp  tvhitli  dctermliifcs  endblllty  for 
iiHvreM  licm^flt?*  and  Aht'-  «ijl^4ina5  SlioOO  annual  loan  maximum.  The  Council  has 
IwK  l  »n'm«*^t  anmnft  ih^ne  adk'>-.atei^  uf  rHiJinlaa  miKle«t  burn»wing1Tmlts.  and 
till*  reinird  tt.dl  nhow  <mr  up£>*>i«itU»n  to  tjie  laj^t  Jntreaso  In  ahnufll  Wjin  JImlts. 

ihe  reuim  lo  the  H^rM  maximnoi  Wn  In  H.It  8471  has  caused  con- 
hnh  rnbit?  r«»nrcrn  wnhm  nnr  hinti'i*.  i^i^jieihiJli  i»n  iH'balf  of  borrowers  such  (fs 
«»nr^mdfmto  i*tadicni*i  wh<.»  a<o  ch^ible  t^t  all  of  the  alternative  student  aid 
pnVranmaiad;tnie  t**  iUv  nuAvrs^mdiMi^  student.  The  Council  reluctantly  aifrees 
WkiU  ^hiim^  Uittt  k»aaif  in  tvX»v>A  yf  are  net-ej#3«ary  fur  Bumo  students  in 
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lx^h%  o<  rapldU  Iftcretti^lng  college  costa  and  lu  »ome  caeca  UmJtea  altenijUive 
fiuuf«»8  of  fauab.  4ml  ti^ulk  out  membership  tl^jiiaed  t*i  agree  tlmt  $2^00  mnT! 
-  mum  svaa  apD^cpciato  lu  all  coses,  tiem  wa^^  «^  consensu*  thnt  Um)  loac  majd; 

cases,  Slmil^rij  ,»tba  CpMui^a  hit,  ihat  au  iOctcMe  lii  the  $lt^0OO  aOJostea  famllT 
incoBw;  level  nseti  lo  dijictmlue  aulomatk  eUgibllU^  for  lato^t  aitoias  inouia 
be  adiu^tcil  upward 

»       Thinl,  the  Cvuncil  t^-ouM  !Ufc«^  to  sm^^^t  the  Imiiisloa  iu  ECR  S47t  of  a  new 
pTutislon  which  hm  woi^  «tfc«utiy  tukeu  uu  iuftjan  <ii^?:v^vaftcc*  Onr  defauU  rato 
ara  being  wnugpalU  wUatcil  amln«.  the  lajst  ret\  munOiA  because  of  Uia  fiteflally 
growhjg  unemptoaiPftl  raUm  wbiih  have  hit  the  tS  to  2i  year  old  cot^ory 
tspecJally  hard/  Vyhtle  the  In^vi        ixircJt  a  kndei  to  Maf  a^boiSowere 
tmsTnini  renulremeattt  iu  uudi  a  <a»e  attmrdlcg      t)i6  «tatot<j'fl  forbcnraace 
pT**^gtons,  rOfiaj^  !c-ndi;r».  who  ^ocdd  be  ivuL.«g  lo  defer  thO^  |:trt«t3(Xneut-<ff 
principal  amqtmt  owed,  anj  reiuvmiJF  lu  defer  ihe  inVir<^t  fiucoiae  nccrtttttg  i>n 
th98(?  Ivautf.  Xbo  itt^bmej  w£  auij^uaemptoyed  to  meet  snren  the  interest 
ments.  nhUJ*  in  the  cai^j  of  a  ^^tudeut  «i\Tiijg  $5,(K)D,^n  bo  cloae  to  ?30.00  pet* 
mynth,  fya.'\  cajified         well  iAteuUvaejd  borrow ers.  to  default  on  their  lo^tiB^ 
The  Council  VtUe^ea  ih^re  wvuld  be  grcoJt  merit     authorii|lag  an  "imempby 
ment  defermjit '  of  ui#  lo  six  moRth^  to  bo  granted  at  the  kwler*s  dii«;retIon» 
i^iiu  time  onlyin  the  ca»e  of  irji  oaeiupb>ed  bor£uivei»  Sutih  defermeat  «hH»nM 
be  eligible  f«jr  the  federal  paytneat  ot  Interest  lK?aeill3,-«la>ilar  to  authv^rSzetl 
<V;ferroeDtii  for  military,  i^nice  ajid  reiara     jtull  Umc  iittidy,  We  have  ao  na^ 
vi  ctw^Dg  thia  prbvisiuft  t*tx  the  »ubt*ojiiiiiittc^,  j>«i  ive  do  feel  that  the  a^lditUoftl  ^ 
muaoj  kimui  in  laterest  be«eflt»  to  c^tec  lhe»e  deft^rmetjt*  wuuld  It^  *eft^  thaa 
the  dollars  spent  paylafi  claim  ua  thi^»e  accouata  dri?eu  to  default  b>  their 
circumstanced.'  .      *  .  ' 

-v_J-^lr.JPhJjttnnan.  If.R.  3471  la  a  verj  signlficttnt  bill,  iot  as.  Almcwt  ten  years 
agurfoe  %;her  Education  Aa  of  1005  ??as  poswed*  Titio  IV.  fart  B  <rontdued 
a;*  ila  firflt4Jurpo3«  pti*vi?4luaji  whith  *ivonld  Oiablo-ihe  Coimabwionct  tu  eiicour 
age  fiiate^^and  nou'^jroilt  priiate  in^tHutiuns  end  on^aaixationd  to  csUbllnh 
adcaoate  jl^aa  ln»ura<u.-o  pnigram«  for  wtudeata  ia  eligible  InntltutloJiA*  QtiSte 
fiauU^f  that  the  Ui«t  ^iijiaiii't^uit  statement  «f  etfort  In  that  dhfectltJlT  i\0 
haye  hoard  or  ^itaem*d  f^jr  ali?io»t  a  dectide*  \re,  perhaii!|  nalrely,  |olt  that  tfie 
OflOce  of  l?<!ucatlon>  Jgnit  duty  ia  tb*«  priiipratn  1^aa  to  "help  4tAt«i  Kiiacantee 
a;i[enclcft  keep  the  A^deial  guvrrntneat  tmi  «f  the  ii4*iam«tee  bit^litcm  Hov^e^oe, 
\\Q  matched  with  ctmcera  4n  the  late  1060^«  ail  tho  OffJuj  of  Edncatlou  cnt^/etl 
the  guarantee  lnusme^,  and  »tate  after  hUxIo^  foil  u*  *.hc  lore  of  a  free  i:«/fenv 
meat  pri{(ntim.  We  t^an  reluntanre  the  Oiflco  tif  f^uratlottVi  part.  We  h^^rit 
no  protests  from  the  Adnilril«tmiion  to  tho  legislature  that  ti^iift  action 
necessary.  We  hare  Jievct  hej\rd  th^  CunaUMioner  take  tip  our  madjird  and  ^ 
iiulDt  out  to  the  0;n|:n»5»  an  impossible  ta*tk  *it  eutoui-aalng  «l4te*  to  ei*tab5i«b 
an^  program,  mnch  Ims  a  tm\$  c»>mprehen»itre  om,  «he;i  ibo  f«.Hloral'goV«n»nK»i*t 
offcTw  an  attcoi^tlve  ftUonmtlv«>  to  «tnt<?  lnvl^tJl«^nt 

We  natchrd  nh  the  Office  f«  E<bicatl«m  petitU»ned  tlm  dnw^  to  Jmprove 
their  guarantee  to  Include  the  Insnraare  ^f  Intanmt  tvlth  no  apparent  Ciine«.ra 
that  the  fAtbire  to  ^tmihub  impruce  thta  guarantee  Of^^ncieiY"  rclnanranoe  put 
fh%  state  aosnctOA  at  an  et en  further  di^tadfv.utage  vth^u  ^impared  to  the  then 
ni<i^?hnKirnio5C  federal  prflprara.         -  fx 

Mo»t  feconit*.  we  hate  Iwea  iv|rne«M*A  »o  ihe  Ofil,-c  of  t^dnratt^n'a  attempt  t6 
blame  thet^fWanlt  pnublem?»  <m  n*.  There  ba^e  l»een  attemptA  t<»  paint  0«e  «taie 
guarantee  acenrlen  a»  Darn»«'minde«1.  r^nin, live  |MH»ple  «h«  bj^te  <m«t.ad|de 
thonFjands  of  descrying,  hkh  rbK,  iwah  b>nn  applkauta  w'bo  hare  no  ^here  tu 
turn  but  ti)  the  mtire  tienernlcnt  Fwlerally  Ipwi retl  lioan  Program  iTlBh*.  To 
pro\c  their  ease,  some  i?todeni  family  income  data,  iyhuh  was  derhed  fronj  au 
11-mo^th  immplo  which  Is  almost  tn»*  jeam  ».ld  now,  vmn  recently  c\trtl  lu 
anothw  f«irum  ond  later  fjootwl  In  priut  b*  reporter*  pre?»ent.  The  FIJ^L  l^mlo- 
isfratora  elnlmwl  their  d<*faidi  rate  ^ns  higher  than  tiie  enarantoe  ageml<^ 
berausc  45  percent  of  tt^e  i^iiulentA  tbe,«  wrted  had  adlnj^fted  family  lnc»»me»^/f 
under  i^O.OOO  and  the  Almllat  penrntage  f^r  giiarantec  agemleji  wak  only'  21> 
iipnent.  5lr.  Chairman,  if  out  ron^clenceft  jwrtaitted  iU  we  v^onul  easily /natch 
thfc  Mndent  demographir  patterns  nf  ihe  FISL  program  We  watched  vylll>  ctm- 
cerne<l  and  exivrleucctl  eycji  a  fe\v  yeara  ago  a**  the  TtHh  proifran>  cxpbHle<l  , 
Int€»  a  multl  f^nijon  duUftt  opera! Ion  with  little  mtwrrliilon  and  (amtnd.  Wo 
watched  huge  cdutaliMual  iimthot*  <a^  um  the^t  easily  a('Y)u«re<l  lepulug  licenses 
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to  print  s  ou*  loan  application  as  a  f  J^^^^ouW^d  S  X  12  ^et^ 
itaUe  a  recruitment  campaign  8p  ^Isoro"!*^'  ^Sf nftte  8?7(»  euJbte  lusfito- 

IMefto  tWlSL  a(Uninlstrator8,Uefena  thelcdefauU  rate  and  P^f™'^ 
mnnnffPmenfc^at  allowed  ronny  ot  those  loans  to  bo  made  in  Buch  a  matwer  1)| 

wo  dd  nor^d  ciniL  i  few  ot  them  account  tor  the  disparity  to  stuac^| 
•  WrapMc  patiorns.  But  study  the  FISL  l*'*"^^"^^  i°  J^'^^ 
«f«fo?  vnn  An  not  csfc  the  Same  Unige  ot  a  program  wiueiy  t^rmg  ueeuy 

1074  ito  ^fo»^  two  educatlonallQna^rs  in  one  s^te, 

Sth^So^^^^^  of  those  loam  cume  from  five  odur^apnall^ 

ftt  thP  KimTsUtT^  you  were  to  take  the  ^XBh  volume  In  . JuBt  that  ono 
SiamnS^  to  learn  tliatless  than  l^ce  that 

voKTafto  8^^^^  for  all  the  other  borrotv^rs  In  tlie  ^  «tatc9  and  ^J^^^^ 
deiXent  on  the  FISL  program,  including  populous  stat^  like  California  and 
nvTs  Mr  Olia^^^  It  is  our  contentlbn  that  many  of  those  low-lrrtome  atu- 
iS'Jevo  lei  SLar  es  of  the  MSL  pi*o^  hnd  more  its  victims.  It 
tXse  of  some  unfortunate  occurrences  in  the  FISL  program  tliat  your  late 
aSch  r'sp^^  colleague,  the  Honorable  iTerry  Pettte,  alo^^  'll^^^'^rl' 
maiTBiu  felt  compeUcd  to  introduce  legislation  protecUng  J^f- 
fume  it  was  m  the  same  spirit  that  you  have  include  in  H.U,  3471  c^^in 
provisions  on  school  refunds,  and  disclosure  statements,  wWch  Is  a  provisions  nr 
theiict^which  the  Council  fully  endorses.  ^  *.     ».    ^i,  - 

We  have  no  idea  of  what  the  Office  of  .Education's  posIUon  will  bo  wli<m  they 
testify  l)efor©  you  in  a  couple  of  weeks  on  guaranteed  student  loans,  we  can 
oXhopTthat  itis  not  another  lengthy  apology  for  the  FISL  program  and  the 
uccessUy  to  keep  the  prdgram's  management  in  Federal  hands  becavse  of  the 

'  states'  aUeged  insensluvitles  to  the  lull  needs  of  th^lr  students,  V^e  do  hope  that 
the  Office  ot  Education  might  recognize  the  contributions  of  our  ,^atcs  W'ho  hav^ 

'  fitruceled  to  mainuln  whatever  leveU.  of  student  service  we  could  In. the  fact  of 
A  vfe  repressive  law.  We  would  welcome,  as  yre  know  yott  would,  snggeauons 
from  the  Commissioner  as  to  how  this  office  might  assUI  In  enco^ragi^g  some 
FISL  states  to  estabUsh  gua^ntee  agencies.        -  J  t,,^^ 

We  certainly  hope  that  this  committee,  as  well  as  all  oUier  formmr,  h^vo 
heard  the  last  of  claims  concerning  volumo  Increases  which  purport  to  snow 
the  health  of  the  FISL  program  without  some  accompanying  jcandor  as  to  jitst 
wiio  is  lending  that  money.  If^omeone  were  to  strip  from  tha  FISL  loan  vnume  , 
all  data  regarding  loans  made  by  our  colleagues  who  are  direct  lenders  and  also 
those  loans  made  by  a  relatively  few  huge  educational  institutions,  we  would  bo 
done  with  this  piythi  of  the  FISI^.  program  being*  a  refuge  for  thQ  poor  and 
iinserved,  and,  except  whore  the  states  have  intervened  to  make  lexiiding  capital 
available^  it  ^ould  become  apparent  that  the  FISL  program  Is  Instead  a  shrink 
lug  hiiven  for  a  few  large  an^  Wealthy  special  Interoats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wo  appra^late  your  confldcnco  In  state  jmorantors  as  shown  by. 
H  Wl,  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  admlnlstratlTo  coat  nllowance  and 
Increased  reinsurance  benefits  it  oCfers.  We  applaud  your  inclusion  of  an  Indl 
cator  to  which  special  allowance,  for  oiir  lenders  is  tied.  liVJo  would  like  to 
suggest  for  yoiir  consideration,  however,  one  additional  Improvement  wiilch  we 
behove  wuidd  Jfive  states  currently  in  the  FISL  prbgram  even  more  incentive  U 
immediately  establish  a  guarjintije  agency.  Our  Council  would  llko  to  see  in 

•  eluded  in  your  legislation  somO  additional  seed  money  to  establish  a  rcfiervo 
fund  in  those  states  sufficient  to  cover  loan  volume  for  two  ot  three  years. 
(Parenthetically,  we  would  also  request  rcct/uslderation  of  the  elimination  of 
Section  422  from  H^B*  34T1.  this  section^  which  contained  tho  authority  for  the 
•     *  *      *  -   > ' 
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disbursement  of  reserve  fund  advances,  was  eliminated  at  a  time  wheu  suiue 
p£ /)ur 'member^  silirhad  npt  received  tUelr  full  allacfttiun  ot  lUttHe  dulUu.-*.* 
Netv  se<jd  nion'ex,  togetlier  witli  the  administrative  cobt  allowance  and  r«in» 
surauce  benefits  would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  iu  FI8L  ystaies  a  wtutt- 
^administered  program  at  no  cost  to  these  states.  We  feel  there  wuuld  be  aij. 
advantflSTG  to  allmvinfr  thn  Kfnrlonts.  KflionU.  niir)r^1nn<l^>i<Q  ••i'  fli..vo  *^fntn^.tf\ 


©  Addendura 


SuMMAHY  OP  Positions 

^  Ciiy  ^'CHEJ^P  on  , Changes  to  Title  IV,  Part  B  of  tfie  Iligher 
Kducation  Act  of  ItlOo,  as  Auiendod^^. 

(Student  Loan  Guaranty  Legislatlojij/ 

In  its  quest  to  have  thp  federal  laws  revise<l  toward.thelnnre  feapihlc  oponi* 
tion  of  student  loan  profrrams  tliruughujit  the  United  Stuie.s  the  iSciiELP  has 
taken  the  following  positions :  't ' 

1.  Tliere  hi-e  a  few  restrictions  placed  on  lendcxft  i^  t()e  writing  of  promissnrv 
iiistallraent  notes  which,  if  eliminated,  pnld  a^^sist  in  tJic  rtnl action  of  defaults 
Th^  'Miine-TOOuth"  nde  prohibits  a  lender  from  havffig  a  bormwer  exccuto  « 
repayment  note  whose  due  date  of  the  «rst  payinentJa  eni^ier  than  nine  months 
from  thg  date  the  student  left  school.  Experienced  ;collecton;  Indicate  that  the 
t\rsi  payment  is  the  critical  one  in  the  collection  procesf*.  Anv thing  whifh  In* 
hiblts  the  collection  of  that  payment  cotdd  cause  fho  entire  account  to  default 
Kven  thoiigh  ail)orrower  is  permitted  to  "pre-pay*'  on  the  account  at  anv  timc^ 
during  the  nine-nmnth  grace  period,  such'  paymenlK^e  not  onconragwl  liv 
lenders  bet-anse  of  resulting  bookkeeping  problems.  Discouraging  the  pavment  f.f 
any  money  is  a  Dad  credit  principaK  Customer  relations  can  become  «tmino<l 
when  a  .student  wants  the  repayment  note  and  sche<lnle  right  awnv  iu  order  to 
bejrin  repaymeut  prior  to  the  end  of  the  nine-month  grace  wriod,  Stndcnts-«rc 
often  times  angered  at  ffee  increduloiis  fact  that  the  lender,  hv  law,  mav  i^i 
romp  y  with  (he  borrower's  renuc.it  to  7»egin  repayment  nt  that  tlmo.  In  addi^ 
flon,  the  majority     stiulen  s  graduate  or  otherwise  terminate  their  edupallon  in 
May  or  .Inne.  The  inncxibJe  nine/nonth  grace  period  causi'K  the  lihlk  of  tlul 
lenders  yearly  collectioh  work  to  come  due  in  a  one-  or  two-mouth  pcrDd  Tlil»t 
overloads  the  lender  and  ;:reatly  cuts  down  his  efficiency  than  would  be  iM»'sslbh. 
ha(}\the  work  been  more  e^-enly  distributed  Ihi-oudimif  ihe  vear.  ThWofntr 
^    OonjfrosH  srmuhl  nvwnd  rwrcnl  UvMathn  to  Ulow  ihc.hnnmriT  ami  InnUr  to 
vuttuaVif  aprce,  at  a  time  suhncfiueut  to  the  hormtncr^jt  tirminntton  of  l  ilt 
tr!.TJi'V^''  l"'^""'^  rt>;;fi//i«r«/  nf  hi,  lorn  ohUfntimA^^^^^^ 

t  ate  wf  ati^r  than  vine  iuonthn  nor  wore  than  12  mmthn  fnVonivg  hli^  date  of 
teniumtmt  o  ht^  cdaeatioju  XCIIIOJ.P  also  reconUneuds  ihat  f^ul^i  an  liorltv  b> 
^  ^  ^  ..aranteed  student  loans  ueretofon^^Ldo 

Another  restrlcilana)laced  on  lenders  when  writhig  promis^nrv  irisnnnK^nf 
notes  js.  the  -llve^'^rule.-This  rale  prohibits  the  lemler  fnmi  TaS  a  1^^^^^^^ 


».v  improve    U^/Wl     *.JkV    0^t<&U^     AV><VIWU     UJf     tim     X.  piV^illUi.    VIH.I  VniiJk  , 

FISI*  Stljdehts  are  waiting  two  or  three  months  during  the  summer  mynttiii  i4>- 
receive  word  of  their  loan  approval,  and  FISL  lenders  are  \>alting  sjx  monihi* 
to  a  year  to  receive  payments  on  their  default  claims.  We  feel  Umtlf  aoo^pejr*^ 
cent  reinsurance  is  not  forthcoming,  the  state  wuuld  be  far  mure  wlUlug  tu  bcgui 
investing  state  dollars  iu  the  maintenance  of  a  ^aluable,  fmictlonlng^stait^ 
agency  than  it  would  be  willing  to  invest  in  the  immecUate  replacement  of  ilie 
FISL  program  whose  vaTue  might  right  nuw  ijeeni  qucstluuable-*^;M>eciallv  to 
those  few  states  where  fiscal  year  3074  loan  uumburs  were  off  as  much  as  7u 
percent  ana  80  percent  compared  to  fiscal  year  1972  uumbers. 

ifr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  ahnost  a  decade  i*luce  anyuiie  in  Washington  offered 
state  guarantors  any  encouragement  ot  a  substantial  nature.  We  iiate  worked 
very  hard  over  many  obstacles  during  those  years.  We  have  been  very  hungrv 
for  any  recognition  of  our  efforts  such  ns  U.U.  84T1  gives  us.  It  renews  ouV 
detennlnation  to  improve  our  programs  and  the  services  we  extend  to  students 
Thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  us  and  wa  will  bo  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  or  subcommittee  members  might  have  • 
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rflwer  execlito  a  repayment  note  wliose  sctiednle  of  payments  fs  less  than  C0» 
Ks  S^ess  tK  Again;  this  causes  bad  bor^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^iSadS  relations  %YUen  the  borrower  wants  to  repay  tiie  loans  niom  rapidly  ami 
tKoto  -and  payment  schedule  to  reflect  the  actual  payments  ^^P^IWO- 
S^rtorSs  tti  ^lich  cases  causes  ^ool^keoplng  problems  for  Icndoi^.  Ti 
rales  whe?rthrb^  Is  making  larger  monthly  payments  Umh-rcaulircMU  hiv 
Kwer  could  W  contact  with  Hie  lender  after  t  few  payments  but  the 
^Snut  wSSw  not  be  picked  up  as  dollnqucnt  becansd  the  record  says  the  hor- 
rowe^^^^^^  ahead.  Loss  of  regular  contact  between  borrower  and  lender  is  an 
Sirable  crc  U  at.any  point  (lurliig  rcimyment.  The  ^[J^^f ^ 

and  waijts  to  repay  sooner  but  settles  for  the  live-year,  schedn  c  e  Is 
Iff)  mylng  mor  than  he  would  on  a  shorter  repayment  schedule. 

vJu^ll^TrZont^  Uxo  Oomicff  urgc^  Congress  to  make  ?('i/j*?ah>(?  cftah^^^- 
fo  ftCHH^rrc  liorrorccr  wul  lender  to  mutmnv  aurcc  to  a  rcmnucnt  schM 
ol  S  »>c  borrower's  protection,  it  should  be  IndiCatHl  t  mt 

V^is  a^^^^^^^^  bl  in  writing  and  must  occur  after  the  borrower  finishes 

^hool  amTi  ot  at  the  time  he  makes  appllbation  for  a  loan.  Further,  a  lender 
Sd  be  prohibited  from  filing  a  default  claim  on  such  uotQ-iuifil  he  (leu;on- 
stra  es  that  he  has  sent  in  writing  to  the  borrower  an  offer  to  rel  uance  the  no  e 
to.ftii  alternative  repayment  schedule  having  payments  not  greater  than  wulrt 
havd  Si  h^^^  the  original  "total  of  payments-  been  fiimneed 

over  GO  months.  Further,  a.default  claim  cannot  be  filed  ou.sndi  a  loan  nntll  the 
bo??ovver  has  rejected  in  writing  such  au  offer  or  htis  not  responded  to  the 

^^^^(«bt^hw'io^^^^  exists  when  interest  subsidy  Is  paid  dtirhijr 

thJ'stuZt's  r^^^^^^^  ^onorc^^  should  anwnd  Icgmailon  to 

lenders  at  their  out  ion,  to  bill  the  federal  i/ovcrnmetU  tm  a  lumMum  basU  (and 
a  df*ck«^      the  3  percent  interest  $ithsidy  dttrinff  the  reimtmcnt 
17£  on%oS^^^  Prhr  to  December  15.  Wr,8,  These  hillings 

would  bo  suimitted  at  the  time  a  lomi  enters  ropaymeilt  (or  at  any  time  during 
the  rcpaynitut  iwlod)  and  would  not  b6  subject  to  refund  or  supplemental 
)  lliug  if  theTepaynient  period  Is  snbscq^iently  extended  or  If  the  loan  s  pr^- 
T)ai'd  This  amendment  along  with  the  siKiCial  allowance  amendment  would  iwr 
mlt  lendcrs  to  eonsolidate-all  loans  outstanding  dUrlug  the  repayment  iter  ml 
whlcJi  Wi)uld  .eUmim\tp  the  need,  to  break  out  Imllvidual  balahccs  whore  the 
lender  bills  the  goverritncnt.  •        ,  ^  ,  . 

4  Ilankru!>tcv  Is  increasingly  being  used  by  stutUrnt  borrowers  aft  an  aitenia- 
tivo  to  repayment  of  tiie  loan  obligation.  GrcklU  restrictions  on  recent  hank- 
runts  arc  not  insurmountable  Muco  some  creditors  will  show  preferential  treat 
ment  to  recent  bankrupts  bceanso  of  the  knowlcilgo  that  tho  prospet'llve  h»>r 
rower  ciuft  file  for  bankruptcy  again  for  se.vera}  years.  Many  pmrauton!  bel!evo 
fbfttmost  student  loan  bankruptcies  are  truly  mmecessary,  and  some  apmr  to 
he  a  nrcmeditatccl  "easy  onf*  for  the  bonir>wer  to  relieve  himself  of  this  financial 
obligation.  Since  more  than  OOfl)crcent  of  all  stndent  loan  bankruptcies  'WUr 
within  five  years  after^the  borrower  leaves  school,  ft  fiVe  y^ar  ">a!JfatOrlum"  on 
student  loan  disehargcAblUty  would  be  most  helpful  The  -promedltated**  bank 
runt  would  be  reluctant  to  file  nfter  the  five-  year  period  bocause  a  certain 
amount  of  assets  would  have  !)ee..  accumulated  by  that  thne.  Cnnorc$s  mm 
amend  the  mtttmial  battkruprey  lawn  in  nurh  a  manner*  an  to  pratHda  Jpr  the 
nnn'di9chatocdbitnt/,of  mftranlccd  uludcni  lAann  in  bankruptf'u  dtrrintf  the  it> 
school  period  and  dtiiingian  addftiqnal  minimm\  pc)to{l  of  five  years  fomicuqx 
ihobcfflmino  Of  thercpmnent  mrioil  ^       «  .  \ 

tr  Locating  missing  borrowers  In  viaually  one  of  the  most  expensive  Cdller^ 
tloii  functh)f!8  of  the  guaranty  agencies.  Collection  can  hsnally  b0  e^to<t  if*^m 
borrowers  sooner  or  later  once  they  nixj  locate.d.  The  critical  and  tlme^ounnni 
Ing  problem  Is  luerdly  fliidliig  t^ietu.  Tho  Council  Is  not  luscnsiUr  to  tho 
'individuals  right  to  privacy  and  eonftdontlaltty  of  data.  However,  th..  avenue^ 
of  pursuit  which. guaranty  agencies  muslfr  now  follow  (coolacf;  wi!'.  frlchd^. 
neighbors,  relatlvcj},  and  husbicss  associates)  might  be  lalK»lle<i  a  far  greater 
violation  of  the  borroAi<j»r  8  right  lo  iiriVary  ^hnn  the  more  revelathm  ..f  a  <*nr 
rent  address.  ThcSocJal  Security  AdmifHsirailon  (S*8,AJ  haB  cnrrtotit  data  OU 
its  records.  It  Is-a  logical  source  since  It  Is  a  branch  of  HHW.  fho  deimrtment 
responsible  for  the  student  loan  program,  .tt  ficema  gra^l>*  incrnci»*ht  f<<r  thi» 
Commissioner  of  Educatlun  to  spend  huge  sums  of  Uiuuey  tu  l.K4ite  Turniuera 
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«vho  owe  HEW  money  If  tlieT  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  knows  where 
tliey  caa^be  located.  Another  alterimUvo  to  tLe  S,S.'A,  .providing  current  infor- 
mation pp.  the  mining  borrowe^:a  coiild^be  jfor  the  i5;S,A.  to  undertake  the  ninU. 
ing-of  delinqueacy  noticea  to  Uie  last  known  address  of  the  borrower.  This 
would  Insure  that  the  aS.A.  would  not  dlviilKe  ''confidential"  InTofmaUon'  out. 
would  prove  to  bo  a  less  effective  alternative  because  It  precludes  any  telephone 
follow  up  to  tJie  letter  which  is  often  necessary.  However,  some-  missing  bor- 
rowers would  be  motivated  to  contact/th0, guarantors  and,  therefore;  would  be* 
of  some  help,  Tli<^  Council  rcmnmendi  that  Congress  do  informed  that  an 
8.8A.  locator  ienHcc  le  estahUsUed  for .  famishing  locator  information  on 
ntusinff  horrbtccrs  upon  request  guarantk  agencies  and  that  this  sehico 
would  sulftantiallu  assist  ^he  ajsfencies  in  the  colletiion  of  and  prevention  of 
defaulted  student  loans* 

 —  C^Q^CLXJBtOX 

^     TheJ4aU05|a  CouncJllw^^^ 

tnehdatlons  outlined  In  the  position  paper  and  this  Addendum  w}ll,  strengthen 
the  sfiident  loan  program  and  greatl>'. increase  lender  participation  In  it,  . 

Mr.  SnioN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Evans* 

Firstof  all, 'just  a  gonetal  question.  What  is  taking.  plac&  in  vour 
10  States  that  may  not  be  taking  place  in  the  other  40  States? "  - 

Mr.  Ev^m.  Basically  ih  the  10  direct  States  the  States  thomsolves 
do  the  &ctiuil  lending  ratlier  than  the  commercial  lenders.  In  ,*^ome 
Stajfe  fimds  from  commercial  lenders  are  jwoled  into  a 'fund 
whereby  it  cehtral  lender  makes  a  loan  to  the  student  borrower.  In 
some  of  tjidse  States  they  also  have  an  agency  which  issues^  tJie 
^^imrante^,  similar  to  oiir  State  agency,  where  they  are  reimbursed 
for  defaults  under  reinsurando  at  80  percent,  dthers  are  direct 
Stat^  in  the  FISL  program  and  receive  the  full  benefits  of  the 
EISL  program:   ,  .     '  *' 

Mr.  SiMo^r;  From  the  %aewpoint  6f  the  student  Is  there  a  greater 
likelihood  in  the  State  of  Illinois  or  in  any,  of  tlie  other  States  that 
there  tvou14.  be  assistance?  ^Yhat  is  the  practical  difference  for  tW 
prospective  students  other  than  the  administrative  macluneiy  ? 

Mr,  EvA^-s.  Are  you  speaking  of  practical  difference  -feith  rcffarxf 
to  the  ^ay  tUe  fiinds  are  disbursed  to.  the  student  boprdiy^r?  ^- 
Mr.  StMOX,  Rights  or  let*s.say  Jay  Evtms  was  a  student  today  and^ 
ho  needs  a^istance.  Is  there  a  greater  likeliliood  of  getting  as-  - 
,sil;tanc6  in  the  10  Stntes  or  would  it  not  m'rfke  any  differenced  s 

Mr.  Evan's.  Really  there  i^  no  difference  other  than  the  fact  tliat  ' 
in  tliB'dutct  States  the  student  applies  to  the  State.  la  tji^'State 
guaranty  agency,  our  council  states, 'they  apply  to  the  local  lender 
in  their  local  commimity. 

Mr.  SnfiQX.  One  other  quedtion:  You  mentioned  that  there  is  a 
€-month  deferral.  Do  you  think  6  months  is  adequate? 

Mr.  EvANjS.  We  as  a  coimcil  feyil  this  6-month  period  should  give 
tlie  student  time  to*  work  toward  getting  a  job.  ^Ve  don't  think  wo 
want  to  keep  the  .deferment  open  ended,  because  of  the  funds  in- 
volved, and  possibly  tife  excuses  you  might  get  from  student  bor- 
rowers. .  -     .  "  '  *  < 
Sir.  SmoK,  Mr.  Eshleraan. 

Mr.  EsKLEMAi/.  J^r.  Evans,  I  realize  this  is  probablv  a  floatin<r 
figure,  but  whq^  is  the  Rational,  defau]^  rate-sow?  Is  there'  an  up. 
dated  fignrel/'  l.  ,  i 

Mr,  EvAXgcI  cannot  give  vou  a  default  rate  as  an  average,  T  think 
ivhat  I  cai^  give  you  as  information  from  the  reports  that  the  26 
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State  guarantee  agencies  file  qimrtoily  and  tliCj>c  repyits  are.  i-unnli/g 
5,  6,  and  7  percent.  Let  mo  explain  that.  These  rates  are  hS&td  upon 
the  claimjj  paid,  to  the  lender  and  they  do  not  take  into  conbideratloiL 
the  fact  of  any  ^bscqucnt  repayments  to  the  .guarantor. 
.  So  the  6-  or  7%rcent  average  can  ixjduced. based, upon  tlicse 
loans  that  are  really  in  good  standing  with  tlie  State. ,  * 

I  think  Carol  "Wennerdahl  has  figures  on  it  which  she  might  want 
to  present. 

Mrs.  IVEJjrxEnDAHL.  Mr.  Eshleman,  the  figures  we  have  for  guar- 
antee agencies  which  w^ould  be  comparable  to  the  FISL  program 
ai-e  as  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  whicli  would  have  ended  on  Juno  30, 
1971,  At  that  time  tlio  guarantee  agencies  had  ^guaranteed  $3.96 
billion,  had  in  repayment  $1.99B  billion,  had  paid  $138,865,000  ^in 
claims,  for  an  average  default  of  loans  in  regaj^mont  jof  7  percent. 
In  other  words,  for  every  100  students  that  went  mto  repayment,  7 
of  them  defaulted.  /  ^ 

The  FISL  program  had  $3.1  billion  in  roimd  figur^5s,  alrpost  $1 
billion  in  i-opayment,  agd  they  had  paid  $138  million  iu^  default^ 
claims,,  apJ>roximately  the  same  as  the  gunrantepd  agencies.  At  the 
time  their*  default  rat^  was  14.5  percent.  ^  ' 

I  undoi-stand  that 'Iq  another  iorum  Dept.  pis.  supply  ixicontly 
said  the  dcfaiUt  rate  is  now  18  percent  in  the  FISL  program.  Tlipro 
has  not  been  a  similar  compilatioti  of  State  guarantee  agencies  at 
this  time,  but  my  State's  rate  has  raised  alxxut  1  point  m  the  same 
^timo  due  to  unemployment.  Would  tliat  be  the  same  in  your  State, 
Jay.  •      *  - 

Mr.  Evans.  I  tliink  that  is  rlghfei  ^ 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN.  I  should  Icnow  this,  and  I  don't  n\\i\tl  admitting 
publicly  I  don*f.  Why  tlie'differcnco  between  the  two  loan  agoncle&t 

It  is  totally  different,  my?  '  ^  • 

Mrs.  '\yF.N>rEW).uiL.  You  might  hear  different  theories  whoft  you. 
asked  the  question  cff  the  Coimuissi6nor  of  Education  tliau  if  I 
addressed  it.  > 

Mr,  EsnixarAX^ Stay  I  interrupt  you  there?  Ihry  are  both  bqscd 
on  a  present  60-day  defaulted  payment/  In  other  words,  both  ap^ 
measuring  it  t!io  ?arao  way.  ^ 

Mrs.  '\Vf.NNKnDAiiL.  iJoth  programs  measure  default  rates  the  same 
way.  ^  '  .      .  ^ 

Jfr.  E8.nLESL\x.  Yes.  Go  ahead.  E^^cuso  me  f6r,  interrupting, 

Mrs.  W^LVKEHDAnu  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 

In  the  federally  insunjd  loan'program,  loan  volume  has  started 
16  become  concentrated  in  a  ve'ry  small  niunbor  of  schools.  I  Imvo 
some  data-  hero  that.shoN\s,  for  instance,  tlmt  almost  one-fourth  of 
their*  national  yolmr^e  last.  fisgdLycar  cann*  out  of  five  educational 
lender^  in  the  'State  of  IIlindST They  fiave  a  pluctico  of  Insuring 
loans  made  by  educational  lenSJers,  which,  gencrallj,  the  guarantee 
agencies  do  lioj*  *  /  * 

Tho/data  for  educational  leaders  shoii^s,  while  the  average  de- 
linquency acro:<s  the  'Nation,  ineluding  cduoitional  lenders,  1b  13.1,  , 
•  the  colleges  and  miivcrsities  thiit  are  lending  under  tfm  FISL  pro- 
gi'am  havo^a  delinquency  rate  of '30.8  and  fho  proprietary  schpul^ 
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originating  sUulont  loans  through  an  entity,  in  this  case  a  si-hnol, 
that  is  I'csponsiblo  for  establishing  both  tha  cost  of  tho  education 
as  woll  as  how  much  will  bo  borrowed  is  responsible  lor  a'  lot  or 

this  delinquency.  .  ,    ,    /  ,        ,    ..i      -     ' "  \ 

afr.  Esui>K>tAN\  Is  that  pink  sheet  submitted  with  your  paper? 

Ml'S.WEXXERDAlIL.Itisnot.  '  « 

JMr.  Ks^^,K^tA^^  I  would  like  to  request  of  the  Acdng  Chairman 
that  it  1)0  added      "  '  •  . 

'  [Tabic  i-ef erred  to  follo\vs:] 

^     STATE  AND  FEOERAL  PRPGRA?^:  A  COMPARISON  OF  DEFAULT  RA\ES 


Bu^rintor 

Guaranteed 

^Cloim  pild 

P«rtent 

1 

* 

5952r0OO,O00 
1,995,895,419 

5r31  000.POO 
138.865. 745 

■  >- 

14.  S 
7.0 

oihcoViiditor),  and  it  h:us  nk*!!  to  18%  almuiv  accordiuK  lo  i}}^oi\\i-r  icstimonv 
on  3/5/75  bv  Commissioner  Bdl  before  the ^ame  SubcummUtet;.  Ihc  .tate  "gf;iH'Je- 
data  was  ohtauipd  from  the  quaricrly  matured  papcr,and  dcfauU  reports  ftlrdj2v 
the  agencies.'   *    ^    ^  ,  ^  « 
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Tow  paid..  '^l^ii^^^!? 


Paid  1972..  

Paid  l973...-«, 

Paid  1974  

July  «.H-'. 

Al!|U$J  

•St^ttmb«r...«. — 
Ociob«r  ........  .. 

hovtmb<r  

Decemb«r..,,...v., 
January.-....- 
February. ■ 
Malch. 

April,...  ...... 

May.  

June.....:  

pAidl975.,-..  . 
July  .  ...... 

August.....—-..,. 

S«ptcnib€J.-  , 

Octobfir  ....... — 

November^:  * 

DeceiTibtr 


Averiitf  claims  per  month; 

/  Fiscal  year  1972.  

Fiscal  ytaf  1973  


Fiscal  year  1974.  ...  -  ^   -  ^  ^ 
Fiscal  year  1975  (Ihtowfh  December^. 


n.S42 
13. 9U 

.15. 354 
£9.610 

risi 

2?4e4 

hm 

2  195 
2.437 
2.640 
6  373 
?.3I6 

10,671 
7,$S5 

42, 
<17S 
9,  Ml 
3.U/ 

10  43S 
b  276 
3.9^ 

1,S76 
t9$V 
4  9C8 
7.041 


113.841  <32,$41) 
13.407 
19.549 
30.34a 

2.  'Ai 

3.8l3 

too 

l.&OQ 

L230 
3.966 
2,C41 
2,694 
2.555  • 
t720 
t616 
.  15.424 
2,029 
2.906 
2.161 
2,5'J 


2.175 
b93 

LI  17 
1.629 

2  m 

2.570 


I  White  tbout  f  hi  simfi  riolUr  amount  of  claims  have  been  fJad  on  f  tderalt»  <  isure<  and  State  |;ujui'»e<d  loans  (the 
,«  SWo  cS  "s  aS^^^^  Federal  ci?.m).  the  Sute  *^4«:^es  tme  aboyt  [^Kt  h  «iur,/^^^^^ 

have  en'crVd  repayment  theoietically  o«pojin«  the  Stiles  Ip  We  »s  m-f^x  loss.  TN  SItte  daU  .n  f^iJ  :epcf ?  •* 


by  the  Oftice  of  Insured  loans,) 


Ukfr,  Simon.  I  thiiik  it  h  au  cxcellont  Miggcb.tioa  and  I  wouKI  up- 
piwiato  it.  I  don't  Icuow  ho\y  typical  tldb  niay  be,  but  tlic  fij^un.^ 
}0n  fellow  for  the  uiu\vu>itji?£»  and  propriotai}  colleges  ijccm  to 
standard,?  \1  / 

Jlr.  Sutux.  Is  tliis  typicjil,  and  if  I  may  io>6  iUh  to  Mr.  Evun^ 
a^s<i— 'is  it  typical  of  other*  States  also? 

3Ii*.^E\*\x!k.  In  Pennsylvania  wo  do  not  Imve  a  fti«raificant  nma- 
bci  of  lidncational  in^titutiou  lendci-^,  ^o  we  do  not  Ikuc  this  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  pointy  that  Carol  was  malcing  i.s,  that  of  the  loan.s 
made  bv  tchouk  that  liad  been  giianmtecd  throngh  t!jc  FISL  pro- 
gram, tlio  majority  came  from  her  State. 

\  M\\  Si3iuN.  Since  I  am  from  Illinoi.^,  I  wonld  l*c  uilcrebted  as  to 
whether  data  puik.^^hevt  contain^.tho  uameb  of  in^titut^)nh  and  theii 
preeii>e  defanlt  rate.  I  would  be  intcix^sted  in  seeing  tliat. 

Jfi^.  lVi.NNBiinAiiL.  I  Would  say  the  majority  of  the  loans  come 
from  live  hihools,  arid  the}  ai"e  m^ainly  confribuling  to  llie  de- 
iiminency  late.  Tlie  default  figures  I  ju»t  road  to  you  ea!lier  aie 
mum  , nationally  di»4ributed  and  delinquencieh  are  not  ia!cei>t^uih 
eoncenlmtod  in  Illinois. 

Afu.  SiAioN*  If  the  gentleman  would  >Icld  for  one  moie  quehtion. 
TIk!  figlU^*s^^on  cited  l*efoix\  the  $3.9  billion,  million  oii  de- 
'fahlts,  that  U  for  what  year?  -  ;  ^ 

Jfiv.  AVKNNnuuAiir..  That  i.^  at  the  end  of  fisial-lOTI  cuundative.  ^ 

Jfr*  Ksuu.AiAN.  I  hakO  one  more  ivlated  (|ue.>tion.     your  mganl- 
/.alluu  more  hi'h'Cli\e  with  juui  loan^?  IIow^  man\  piopric{ai\  IumI 
tutioiH  do  yon  lend  to? 

Air,  EvA.Ns.  In  our  program  ^ou  are  referring  to  the  dollai>>  that 
the  States  of  rfnUHjhania  and  New  York  wouhl  ptd  inlo  i»  [)ro- 
^prietnry  sohool?     *  ' 

EsiiLorAN".  Xes.  ,  ^ 

T^lw  K\AN  .  In  our  pitigraim  thoi-e  are  rohUi\ely  few  re.vlrictiouv 
to  propnefaiy  ^chool-^.  Thejv  aiv  some.  I  do  not  liaM*  thr  nanu  s  <if 
tii.e  State^^  that  restrict  tIio;ri. 

r^»t  me  say  that  the  Slides  of  Penu'^jlvania  and  Xev\  York,  lluv 
lnrg»'r  Stn^'e>^  aie  open  en^tirelj  to  all  .student.^  and  Cmol  n.ight  a*jd 
Munething  to  that*  *  /  o  y 

Ml*??.  Wit,N.NKnnAm«  IMr.  K^^hlemjin,  the  hast  tinie  I  looked  at /(he, 
rundoe.n  of  State  aijencles  and  who  they  would  leml  to.  tJie ^nl\^ 
mijur  group  that  State  ageueicN  did  not  lend  to  wkw  tlu  J^oine^ 
,*tu«l>  ,M  hociK  You  >Iioul«l  know  that  nnlil/tirentlv  tin*  \ast  n^(joii(,\ 
of  tlj«e>e  MliOtiK  Wi»i^  not  filing  for  deftuiUs  an^^^a\.  So  whde  the\ 
aiv  nnf  rontrlhuting  to  our  default  rate,  mU'lu'r  \\v\v  the>  con- 
tributing to  the  FISL  default  nite.  o 

Mr.  EstiuMAN.  Could  yon  siipph'  a  list  of  the  rcho'oL'^,  a  ]i.<t  of 
the  States* and  wh'at  they' cxchidp.  ^ 

Afr??.iVi:xN'Em)Aiu..  Yes.'    '  ^  u 
•  I  Lifting  of  eli/Lible  schools  follow:] 

nt  ionttr  Scimotn  in  Sii  hi  nt  I^an  PR»y*a.\Ms  \oMi\iSTEnKi)  n\  .^iaie 

•   ...  .  ^   i  
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*ThG  fniiowinir*aKencJcs  will  jcuarantee  loans  "to  students  attending  aU  eligiblD 
MB  m^^^^  Delaware,  ?  str^t  of 

SVbia  111^^^  Maine,  Miirylaud,  JjTew  Jersey,  pfew  TorV  J^^eyada  North 
CaroS  ohlo.  Oklahoma;  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Unitc<l  Student^ 

'^SiSica^      guarantee  loans  to  students  attending  theological  semi-*' 
naries  or  othef  religious  schools,  (constitutional  prohibition)  l„.innfc'nf 
Louisiana  does  not  guarantee  loans  to  home  study  students  and  students  at- 
tending.propric^tary  institutions  outside  the  State  of  liOUislattd. 

m.  F^JiiiEMAN."  Not  what  they  exclude,  Uut  everything  else,  that 
would  1)0  in  the  school.  . 
.  Mi's.  Wennerdaiiu  Yes.  .  • 

^Iv.^  Sdion.  Mr.  Quie.  ,   -o.  • 

.  '  aMr  Qou..  "When  you  say  if  we  ^ve  the  States  the  same  assistance 
as'tho  FISL  progiam,  being  administrative  costs,  I  assume  you  ^voiild 
insure  the  entire  amount  rather  than  80  percent? 

llv  EvAXS.  Our  councirs  position-on  this,  Oongressmsin,  we-waflted 
equality  among  the  50  States.  We  wiJnt  50  State  progi'ams.  If  the 
v^tuto  of  Califoriua  .gets  100  percent  paid  on  their  losses,  PeimsyV 
vama  would  like  100  percent,  paid.  But  we  ^lon't, feel  there  should 
l>c  inequality  where  Pemisj/lvania  is  80  percent  iind  Cahfomia  is 

^^MirOxnE.  Docs  that  mean  you  wpuld  be  able  to  get^your  de^fault 


mtc  up  fQr  the  FISL  pl*ogi 
^Ir.  E;VAKS.  I  would  think 


am? 
not 


3klr  Sniox.  I  would  like  t'o  feel  it  is  the  other  way  around. 
Mr  QuiE.  It  would  put  the  FISL  program  out  of  business  and 
put  it  lujdor  the  States.  You  couldn't  do  it  nght  away  because  some 
States  aj;e.n6t  ready  yet,  but  you  could  m  some  wa?;  rowatd  the 
States  for  the  good  job  that  has  been  done,  like  Pennsylvania. 
Mv.  'EsHLEMAN.  We  will  buy  that.  ^    /,  .  ' 

:\rr.  ^EvANS.  It  is  good  public  pohcy.  /      .  t 

Mr.  QuiK.  That  is  a  good  pubhc  policy  for  this  program  and  1 
j=hare  von'r  views.  Do  you  support  some  land  of  standiirds  tor 
cTittinsr  off  the  institution      a  lender  if  they  riin  into  that  kind 
*of  problem  for^heir  program  whicli  causes  a  high  dofaul^  rate! 
Mr.  EvAKS.  You  are  speaking  of  just  students  going  td  a  par- 
tifular  school,  not  m  particula?  a  school  as  a  lender?  .    ,  ' 

Mr.  QtTiE.  I  assume  that  you  do  not  favor  cutting  -off  scliools  as 
lenders?  v  f 

Mr.  EvAJTS.  We  definitely  do.      ,    ,  ^,  ,  \ 
Mr.  QuiE.  You  want  to  cut  off  .aU  -schools?  L  ,  ,./w 

^[^  Evans.  Yes,  all  schools.  The  only  inclusion  wo  wohld  hkd  to 
make' in  H.R.  3471  is  States  being  permitted  to  be  dirdct  lenders 
Wo  would  liistorically  have  been  against  schools  as  lenders,  all 

-^iifS"QciE.  Well,  vou  linow,  the  University  of  l\Iinneso[a  has  beeli 
a  londer  for  a  long  time  and  has  done  an  outstanding  ]ob.  Why 

.should  thev  Iw  cut  off?  .  ,    ,  ■,    J  •'  -xi.  1 

Mr  Evans.  11  is  our  feeling  the  lending  is  best  dond  with  coirt- 
ineiv-ial  lenders  Jbjd  it  the  incentives  are  strong  In  the  Stctfe  progrsun 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  'which  is  a  prime  example,  we  don't  have  the 


\ 


requests  for  scliools  to  l>ec<;me  lenders  because  the  studtnts  are  l'>cir.g 
seyved.  \  ,  ^ 

We  fcol,  TOth  a  strong  State  ageiicy,,  the  students  can  be  seryea. 
The  need  for  schools  to  lend  is,  not  there.  Sq  the  collection  proce-s 
which  must  bo  taken  on  by  the  educiitional  institution  at  the  time 
^  when , they  must  give  a-degreo  should  not  be  a  responsibility  wh3rh 
they  'have  to  face, 
air.  QmE,  Some  of  tho  schools  have  handled  it  themselves  for  a 
,  long  time  and  have  excellent  records  of  lending  money.  Shouldn't  . 
that' b^  permitted?  \ 
*  Mrg.  Wennerdaiii..  Jf  I  may,  ihe  question  is  more  one  of  where 
ono  draws  tJxe  line.  We  know  two  things  contri^i^te  to  lendei-^s' 
delinquency  ai)d  default  rate.  One  is  student  demographics.  There 
c(Aild  be  a  school  whore  thero  is  a  relatively  middle  income  or  an 
upper  middle  income  student  population,  which  would  ]>r9bably 
have  an  acceptable  delinquency  rate,  in  spite  of  yeiy  poor  program 
|r;anagejnont.  The  best  management  possible  at  a  |chool  of  the  inter 
city  type  that  we  have  in  Chicago  with  a  very  lo\?:  income  student 
population  would  still  result  in  a  high  delinquency  rate/  ^ 

Our  concern  is,  first,- with  the  student.  T  think  I  get  concerned 
whenever  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  lender  who  Is  hancUing  the 
credit  requirements  of  a  student  might  need  the  student  more  than 
the  student  might  need  that  particular  institution.  But  we  cannot 
choobo  between  the  institutions  that  don't  need  students  and  ;\io 
could  effectively  give  tho  student  the  same  t3  p^  of 'objective  treat 
ment  that  commercial  lending  institutions  can  give,  \ersus  the  type 
of  school  that;  desperately  needs  students,  and  who  have  as  theli 
major  means  or  recruiting  students  their  abilit;j^  to  furnisli  ea&j 
credit. 

Such  schools  are  not  helping  the  students  and  I  also  sulmit  it 
is  a  very  poor  way^  to  draw  the  line  between  what  schools  should 
bo  an  eligiWe  lenders  and  what  schools  should  hot.  . 

3^Ir.  QuiE..  I  la\9w  part  of  thq  problem  would  Be  alleviated  if 
a  State  was  a  lender,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  leaving  it  cntirclj 
to  private  lenders  is, adequate  either.  Some  private  lenderb  will  tiiru 
their  business  over  to  people  in  the  bank  who^  are  handling  install 
Jnent  loans  and  they  do  not  like  to  work  with  inner  city  people, 
minorities.  There  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  feel  that  as  a  grouii 
they  don't  pay  'back  their  loans. 

However,  the  education  institution,  I  think,,  also  makes  loans  fo 
some  individuals  >vho  are  deserving  and  has  also  had  the  probh^in 
of  individuals  moving  from  other  communities.  A  private  lender 
likes  to  lend  to  the  people  of  liis  own  community  because  the  buane^  ^ 
is  improved  for  them,  leather  than .  to  help  whoever  Jiappens  to 
attend  the  institution  in  that  city. 
Mr.  EvAXs.  I  thinlc  this  again  com6s  back  to  the  strong  State 
"   •  'agency. 

Mr.  QriE.  All  right,  I  recognize  the  strong  State  agency  would 
alleviate  that  consiclcrabl}^. 

Mr.,  VANS.  Stated  again,  in  Pennsylvania  we  do  not  have  the 
schbols,  the  large  schools  that  must  go  out  and  lend  the  money  be- 
cause the  Idds  are  not  getting  money  to  any  great  extent. 
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Mr^  QuiK*  Do  you  liave  any  public  institutions  in  the  State  that 
do?  ^  ^  *  _ 

,  Mr.  Evans.  IVe  hav^e  five  institutions  who  aro  lonciers  and  it  ;s 
Jiiinimal  louding.  I  think  they  lent  less  than  $50,000  ni:  total  loans 
in  Pennsylvania  hist  year. 

,  Jfr.  Qt/iE.  Did  any  of  the  State  universities  lend  before  the  Fcdei'al 
Government  got  into  the  buMuess  and  turned  It  over  to  the  State 
agency  afterward?     t>     ,  v 
•  Xfr.  EvA^'B.  Noj  to  my  knowledge,  no. 
Mr,  Qure.  That  is  all. 

Jlr.  SiKox.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Sixox.  Mr.  Meares,  president  and  eliief  cx(^cu(i^•e  of ^  the 
XTnited  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.  First  identify  yourndf  fou  tho 
record,  as  well  as  for  all  of  us  introduce  tli^ose  Avitli  you. 

STATEMEirr  OP  CHAKLES  W.  V.  MEAHES,  PEESIBEHT  AND  CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE,  UNITED  STUDENT  AID*  FUNDS,  INC.,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  EOBEBT  C.  SINNAEVE,  VICE  PRESUKSHT;  AND  EDWARD  A. 
McCABE;  COUNSEL    .        ^  '  ^ 

Mr.  Mdahes.  Mr.  Chainnan,  my  name  is  Charles  AV.  Y,  !Meai-er>. 

I  am  pixjisentlnp:  this  btatement  on  l-ehalf  of  United  Student  Air 
Funds,  Inc.,  200  East.42d  Street^  Xcav  York  City,  of  which  I  am 
president  and'chicf  executive.  I  am  accompanied  toda.>  by  Ilohcit 
C.  Sinnaeve,  vice  president  of  USAF,  and  Edward  A.  ^IcCabe,  our 
Washington  counsel. 

United  Student  ^Vid  Funds  is  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
.vuhmit  its  comments  on  the  changes  ami  revi:>ions  in  title  TV  of  tlio 
Higher  Education  Act  as  proposed  in  H.E.  3171  which  this  com- 
inittec  has  imder  study. 

United  Student  Aid  Funds^  tJioughts  on  this  subject  are  based 
on  11  }  ears'  expexience  v^ith  Ijt^dont  loan  programs.  Guaranteeing 
student  loans  is  our  business.  It  is  what  w6  were  set  up  to  ^o.  We 
are  a  private,  not- for  profit  organization  whose  only  iuteivst  r  Avho.se 
only  reason  for  existence — is  to  help  deserving  studeutb  achkv  e  their 
educational  ambitions. 

Since  our  e^jtablishment  in  1960  we  have  guaranteed  over  SOO^pOO 
louns  to  i^tudents  aggregating  about  $420  million.  We  are  the  only 
private  sector  student  loan  guarantor  operating  in  all  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia*  Pueiio  Eico,  ij^nd  the  Virgin  Islands.  We  have 
contracts  with  about  1,000  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  and 
have  dealings  with  some  7,^00  lending  institutions  throughout  tlie  , 
country.  >  ^ 

,  It  h  out  of  this  long,  broad-based  experience  that  the  folloAving 
obsei*vations  aro  made  witk  respect  to  part  B  of  H*E-,3471,  the 
part  having  to  do  with  guaranteed  student  loans,  our  field  of  es- 
pertLsCe  •  ,  , 

Lot  mo  say  right  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairmu**,  that  United  Student 
Aid  Funds  applauds  the  general  direction  in  which  the  proposed 
legislation  would  take  us.  The  proposed  phaseout  of'  the  Federal 
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Govcwmont  as  fct  gimrantois  of  student  loans  seems  to  to 
highly  desirable.  Ectirming  the  program  to  the  States,  with  the 
Federal  Government  providing  80  percent  remsurance,  should  un- 
doubtedly produce  some  very  healthy  resiilts,  particiUarly  on  tlie 
default  rate  which  has  become  intolerably  high. 

Experieucu  indicates  that  the  States,  perhaps  bccau^  they  operate 
at  a  more  localiezd  level,  can  do  a  good  ]ob  with  studait  loan  pro- 
{rrams  and  can  operate  with  low  delm(juency  and  default  rates,  par- 

Ucidarly  if  theyW^ihe  rP'^'.rr"'^""-/^"^!?^  ^^S/K 
of  the  default  loss  tliat  tliey  will  bear  under  the  proposed  hP-v 
shoiild.give  them  the  necessaiy.  incentive  to  do  the  best  ]Qb  they 

po?siblv  can.  ,    ,  .     .  '     .  i.  tt„„:„_ 

So  we  begin,  -Mr.  Chairman,  by  being  m  basic  agreement.  Having 
s.iid  that,  and  asking  you  to- keep,  it  in  mind  during  the  remainder 
.of  my  testimony,  may  I  now  make  some  specific  comments  and,  m 
"  some  cases,  suggest  specific  changes  in  H.E.  34:71.  . 

In  the  interest  of  time  I  wiU  make  my  suggestions  m  summaiy 

fii-st  point  I  would  like  to  make  is,  it  iS  our  veiy  strong  feeling 
that  That  the  student  loaii  prp™  mostly  i\oeds  is  lendere.  Lenders 
are  c^ntiaT  to  the  success  of  tliis  program.  We  behove  tliat  enders 
ought  to  bo  attracted  to  the  program  and  we  behove  that  lenders 
can  only  bo  attracted  to  tho  program  by  offering  thorn  the  possibility 
of  getting  a  reasonable  return  for  the  funds  advanced  to  students 
and  for  the  tremendous  amount  of  administrative  work  that  is  en- 
tailed in  making  a  student  loan,  ono  thr.t  extends  over  a  long  period 
of  time  with-a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping  track 

of  students  and  so  forth-  .  ,   i-,  *u  *  jo  r,,.« 

We  favor  the  now  approacli  to  the  special  allowance  that  is  pio- 
vidcd  in  H.R.  3471  and  think  that  using- some  yardstick  like  the 
flO-day  Treasury  bUl  rate  is  a  move  in  the  right  directioji,  but 
wo  strongly  feel  that  a  3  percent  additional  amount  to  that  1  reasury 
biU  rate  IS  now  sufficient  to  make  the.  program  attractive  to  lending. 

Tho  Treasury  bill  rate  today  stands  at  5.5  percent.  Adding  the  6 
percent  to  that  would  mean  that  lenders  would -get  a  total  rotlirn 
of  8.5  percent.  I  don't  think  anyone  can  seriously  contend,  oven 
though  interest  rates  have  come  down  somewhat  m  the  lust  sovciai 
mouths,  that  8.5  percent  is  on  attractive  enough  return  to  really 
insure  lender  participation  in  (this  program.  •, 

Wo  therefore,  strongly  would  like  to  urge  that  cousideration  Dc 
given' to  increasing  that  3  percpt  allowance  by  a  special  addiraonal 
2  per(fent  administrative  allowance.  •  ^   ■  ; 

I  f  this  had  l)een  in  the  law  over  tho  last  o  yoai-s  the  Ireasury  bill 
rate  has  averaged  6  percent,,  adding  3  percent  to  that  wojild  meaTi 
the  return  to  lenclpra  would  have  been  9  percent,  and  adding  our  S 
percent  special  administrative  allowance  would  bnng  the  rate  up  tO 
11  percent.  Tliat  is  still  a  very  uhattractive  and  low  rate  for  "istalU 
.mont  loans,  but  we  think  that  this  2  percent  might  well  P/ovidd 
tho  additional  incentive  that  lenders  obviously  need  to  attract  them 
"  to  this  program. 
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Mr.  Qiuo  was  aslring  bcforo  about  tlio  matter  of  otlior  lenders  and 
I  ^voiud  like  to  make  the  observation  that  I  tliink  if  commercial 
lenders  were  attracted  to  this  program  in  sufficient  nu(nborb,  I  think 
the  other  lenders,  whetlier  they  were  allowed  by  law  or  not 'allowed 
by  law  to  do  tJtis,  would  dry  up.  Xobody  ^Yants  to  be  in  the  lendmg 
bui^mesfe  if  it  is  not  their  business. 

Tii^"  only  reason  and  the  main  reason  that  other  lenders  got  into 
this  act  was  that  there  were  not  enough  commercial  lendei-s  avail- 
ably, and  I  think  if  this  lay?  could  be  strengthened  to  the  point  where 
commercial  lenders  could  l)e  attracted  to  the  program,  the  other 
problems  of  other  lenders  would  disappear. 

Tho  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  we  are  very  sympathetic 
to  the  reasons  underlying  tlie  move  towards  lower  loan  limits,  but 
wo  question  the  practicality  qf  moving  t^ose  limits  to  a  lQ\Ver  level 
nt  this  particular  time,  bearing  in  mind  that  college  costs  arc  increas- 
ing all  over  the  country  and  arc  projected  lo  continue  to  go  up  so 
long  as  wo  have  inflation  ?rith  us.  . 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  present  limits  be  retnined  h\\t 
with  the  additional  proviso  that  no  loan  can  exceed  iO  perceyit  of 
anticipated  college  costs,  total  costs  of  college.  TTe  agree  that  bor- 
rowei-s  should  not  become  overburdened  with  debt,  but  wo  recognize 
that  some  colleges  are  getting  up  as  high  as  $6,500  to  $7,000  a  vear 
now  and  to  reduce  loan  payments  from  $2,500  to  $1,500  in  the  face 
ottimt  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  practical  thing  to  do. 

The  third  point  we  would  like  to  make  is,  we  would  ur^  that 
the  law  encourage  and  authorize  the  gieater  use  of  collection  agen- 
cies to  jmproye,  or  we  bclieA'e  this  would  improve  recover^  after 
default  and  it  would  help  to  prevent  defg^ults  from  occurring.  I 
don  t  believe  that  any  really  good  loan  program  can  operate  veiy 
well  unless  the  collection  agencies  are  a  last  resort  use. 

Tliere  are  features  in  the  present  reinsurance  arrangements  which 
make  It  nonfeasible  for  guarantoi-s  to  use  cullection  agencies  after 
default  has  occurred.  .  o 

The  fourth  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  \\e.  favor  the  tiroposcid-- 
administrative  allowance  for  tlie  Statds  of  1.5  percent,  but  we^e- 
lieve  that  it  should  also  bo  payable  to  all  guarantor's  nmler  programs 
eh^ble  under  section  428(a).  The  tTnited  Student  Aid  Fund  is  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  and  particiimtcs  todav  and  its  pro- 


vance 

N*'*V.%  ^^Y*^  ^  ^1^^^^^  »jiy  »u  Aiavv  uwii  iMih  uiit  and 
Mlier  people  like  x\s  have  been  left  out  of  tJiis  administrative  al- 
lowance to  the  states.  / 

Lastly,  the  final  point  I',  would  like  to  make  is  really  that  we 
believe  leeway  should  be  given  to  lenders  to  accept  repayment  at 
a  rate  less  than  $360  a  year  where  a  real  hardship  is  invplved.  This 
has  been  m  the  for  a  long  time  and  perhaps  it  has  escaped  our 
attention  tintil  now,  biit  I  think  all  of  lis  today,  with  the  economic 
Situation,  are  facing'  up  to  what  is  going  to  be  done  when  students 
cannot  find  jobs  after  they  graduate  and  some  of  them  won't  be 
able  to  for  a  long  time,  we  think  that  while  the  $360  minimum  is 
probably  a  good  thing  in  general  and  should  be  retained  in  the 
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law  J  maybe  the  law  slipulil  provide  for  surue  leeuaj;  to  lendei's 
'  Avhere  tliere  is,  ia  their  opiidon,  real  hardship. 

It  is  better  to  keep  contact  with  a  borrower  even  ii  you  have  to 
take  $15  or  $20  a  month  from  him  instead  of  $30,  than  to  let  liim 
go  by  default  and  then  he  becomes  delinquent.  I  tliink  that  there 
IS  good  reasons  why  that  should  be  changed. 

In  closing,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  that  Then  I  testified, 
before  thio  committee  last  ye^ir  I  advocated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment discontinue  the  Interest  subsidy  to  so-called  ni;edy  students. 

Our  rafiohale  for  this  was  that  payment  of  the  subsidy  is  very 
"cobtly  in  tlie  aggregate  to  the  government,  but  of  less  than  vital 
importance  to  Qie  individual  student  borrower.  TTe  felt  a  little,  if 
aiiy,  real  hardship  would  result  from  requiring  Ull  student  bor- 
rowers to  pay  interest.  ' 

Furthennoi-e,  such  a  remiirement  would  malce  all  student  ^bor- 
iwers  more  aware  from  the  outset  of  their  loan  obligations 
thit)  would  reduce  defaidts.  Wq  Uiought,  too,  the  government  outlay 
entailed  could  better  be  used  elsewhere  than  in.  the  student  loan 
programs.  >  <    ^  _ 

We  repeat  that  recomn^ent^^atioh  particularlj^  because  we  believe 
there  may  be  objections^ from  a  cost  standpoint  to  adopting  our 
.suggestions  of  providing.aHvadministrative  allowance  of  2  percent 
to  lenders.  Elimination  of  the  interest  subsidy  to  students  would 
provide  moie  than  enough  money  to  pay  for  such  an  administrative 
allowance.  •  , 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough,  ^Ir.  Chairman,  our  belief  that  the  only 
way  in  wliich  student  loan  programs  can  possibly  succeed,  and  we 
must  see  /to  it  that  they  do  succeed,  is  to.  attract  willing  lenders  to 
the  program.  ^ 

.  "VVo^ow  from  experience  that  the  paramount  issue  in  the  student's 
mind  is  the  ready  availability  of  the  loan.  All  other  questions, 
including  that  of  who  pays  it,  are  secondary. 

fa  we  end  our  testimony  as  we  began,  by  urging  you  to  do  all 
our  power  to  encourage  and  insure  lender  participation.  I  would 
UKo  to  bee  the  day  come  when  every  commercial  lending  institution 
in  [the  country  is  willing,  and,  yes,  even  eager,  to  make  loaus  when 
i^iUonable  limits  to  de^er\'ing  students,  not  just  depositors  and 
cubtomers,  not  just  within  a  predeteimined  low  quota,  but  freely  and 
i-padily  to  all  deserving  applicants. 
This  can  happen  only  if  lenders  are  assured  of  a  reasonable  return. 
I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mn  Chairman,  for  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity to  express  our  views  on  this  important  legislation.  I 
should  like  to  thank  yon  also  and  all  of  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee and  ^our  staff  for  tlie  continuing  attentioi}  you  have  given 
and  are  giving  to  these  matters.  It  is  extremely  heart- warming  and 
heartening  to  those  of  us  who  spend  our  lives  in  the  educational 
world  to  Rnd  this  kind  of  thoughtful  consideration  being  brought 
to  a  problem  by  people  who  have  so  many  other  important  ques- 
tions demanding  their  attention.  We  are  most  .grateful  and  say 
sincerely,  tlianks  Very  much.  ' 
If  there  are  any  questions,  we  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 
[Prepared  statement  follows:] 


Statement  of  Oii arises     V.  Mkab£s,  President  and  Chief  Executive, 
U>ute5  SjydENT  Aid  Fukds,  Ikc, 

"     '  :  special  AttOWiNCE 

,In  its  testimony  to  this  cummlttcfe  lOist  year,  UiilteU  Stuacat  Aid  Funds  urged 
that  tlie  speelal  nllowance  tu  lendenj  be  hicrea^ed.  We  two  reasons  lor 
onr  .|:c<;ommendation : 

3.  Xlie  high  Interest  rntes  prevailing  in  the  general  nW)ney  market; 

2.  Me  largo  amunnt  ot  dutailetl  administrative  Mork  entailed  in  making 
student  loans. 

•These  reasons  remain  valid  tudaj.  Even  thuugh  have  J*een  a  steady  decline 
ill  interest  ratei>  over  thp  past  £e\y  inunths.  tliu  return  on  student  lonns  is  still 
toniiiariitlvely  nnattractlve.  And  we  Ivave  no  assurance  that  Interest  rates  in 
general  wuift  go  np  ngain.  On  the  cuntrary,  inobt  economists  believe  that  they 
will.  IJnt  tile  matter  of  admlnistrntive  tost  Is  the  most  impurtanl  facet  of  this 
cjne.stiun.  Just  think  uf  the  detailed  recurd  keeping  and  UAUtVi  up  Vork  needed 
to  mnke  u  goc>d student  loan.  It  it,  tot  a  small  amunnt  to  begin  with,  say  $1,200 
or  so  on  the  average.  It  calls  fur  i:eim>ment  tu  o^mmentc  at  bume  fairly  distant, 
nnd  often  Indetermlunte  date.  . 

U  the  Interest  is  paid  on  the  student's  hehnlf  by  the  government,  or  if  the 
interent^is  deferred,  there  is  nu  contact  between  the  lendei  and  lUe  burruwer  fur 
seveml  jenrs,  nnd  the  iM>ssibilities  uf  eventual  delinviueucy  and  default -fire^ 
enhanced.  If  Interest  is  eullected  frum  the  student,  the  mure  fretinently  it  Is 
done  the  l^etter,  but  this  Inureases  cuUectlon  custs.  In  general,  the  less  frequent 
the-cuntnets  with  the  borruuer,  the  greater  tlie  chance  uf  Josing  track  of  the 
student— and  the  mure  chance  there  is  that  he  will  not  Xidly  itecugnize  his  ohllga 
tiun.  When  we  come  tu  repn^munt  time,  new  negutiatiuns  have  to  be  entered 
intu,  the  result  usualb  being  i>mull  niimthl>  repa^mento  eMcndijig  uvcr  a,perlud 
xft  several  >enRf.  In  man>  cases,  bocnuse  of  multiple  borruwings,  as  much  ns  a 
du/.^i  years  elapses  frum  the  time  the  first  luan  waa  made  until  ti}\\  repayment 
Is  elTecteil.  There  nre  countless  oppurtunltles  fur  difScultles  to  develop  uvcr 
sueh  a  long  porlod  of  time. 

Add  to  all  this  the  problem  of  defaults  iind  it  is  not  hnrd  to  understand  why 
many  lenders  are  rehictant  to  participate  ia  student  luan  prugrams.  True,  the  , 
loans^  are  guaranteed  and  Iteoome  the  guarnntur\s  respi<nfeibllity  after  default. 
But  during  the  dellnaueney  fMiriod  Umt  precedes  default,  the  lender  has  an 
eiiornunis  amount  uf  wutk  tu  do — tr.\lng  |u  find  students  uhuse  vvhcreabuuts 
are  unknown,  trying  to  persuade  borrowers  to  make  some  elTurt  to  repay,  trying 
to  v\urk  out  suitable  arrangements  iu  genuine  hardbhip  ca>c;:«.  Like  Gil}»ert  and 
Sulllvnn's  polkcman,  the  lender's  lot  is  not  n  hnppy  one. 

Accord IngKv,  United  Student  Aid  Fnn(la  makes  the  strongest  plea  It  can  ft>r 
putting  the  special  allowance  at  a  level  where  tJie  total  return  to  the  lender  will 
represent  simietliing  like  adc(|uatc-comx>ensqtion  fur  tlic  funds  advanced  and  the 
many'problems  Involved. 

In  our  view,  the  change  in  tliO  method  of  determining  the  special  allowance 
proposed  1a  thei)ill  before  .von,  is  a  step  very  much  in  the  right  direction.  As 
;ou*  Mr.  Omirmnn,  iH>intcd  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  presenting  the  bill, 
lenders  should  know  at  the  lime  they  are  nmklng  loans  how  much  the  special 
nllowance  is  likely  to  be.  Removing  the  present  unccrtnlntj  nnd  luog  delay  la 
making  the  determination  will  be  quite  beneficiair  Thus,  we  heartil.v  approve  of 
t>lng  the  level  of  the  si>cciai  allowance  to  .some  readiU  available  .vardstiek  such 
as  Hie  averngo  rate  for  ninety-day  Treasury  blllB. 

It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  the  proposed  3%  addition  to  that  yardstick  Is 
sufilclcnt  only  to  hrlng  the  return  up  to  an  appropriate  level  for  tho  long-term 
kind  of  loan  being  made  under  student  hmn  programs^  nnd  makes  no  nllowance 
at  all  for  tlie  nddltlonal  ndmlnistrntlve  burden  entnlled.  Fur  example,  At  the 
present  time  tlie  rnte  on  ninety-day  Treasury,  bills  is  close  to  5Vj%.  Adding  3% 
to  that  ficurc  vv^nild  bring  the  gross  yield  on  student  loans  to  8^%.  (The 
present  nrethod  resulted  in  a  gross  yield  of  10%  for  the  last  quarter  of  1074. ^ 
\Ve  doivt  think  anyone  could  seriousU  contend  that  an  jfross  >le)d  repre- 
sents an^nttiiactive  return  to  lenders  under  a  prugraci  entailing  su  much  admin 
istratlve  detail.  And  yet,  if  tlic  student  loan  progmm  is  to  succeed.  It  must  be 
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.servljjes.  We  believe  tlmt  the  ndditiunnl  2%  will  J>t^vo  to  be  the  incentive  that 
.wHl  at  long  last  maKe  student  loans  somewhat  more  attractive  to  lenderf?  iivjm 
an-exanilimtion  of  the  rates  prevailing  for  nlnqti  di^y  Treasury  bills  oyer  the 
past  5  years,  we  iftnd  that  the  rate  has  averaged  C^a.  If  we  add  3%  P»J\-^ 
for  administrative  costs  to  tills  figure,  the  resulting  gross  yield  would  have 
^  averageil  ll^o.  This  is  still  Well  below  Uie  rate  charge^l  by  commercial  banks 
for  installment  loans.  ,     ^  '  ^ 

,    Ineldentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  voice,  our  agreement  with  >our 
.  iwsitlon  Uiat  those  Institutions  which  are  regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of 
lending  money  are  the  best  equipped  to  lend  money  to  students*.  The  more  the 
lending  Is  done  by  banks,  savings  institutions,  credit  Unions  and  otlier  oominer 
X'lal  lenders,  the  better  tlie  results  are  bound  to  be.  But  the  program  must  be 
'more  attractive  to  cuminerciftl  lenders  to  insure  their  participation.  One  of  tlje 
f*  main  reasons  otlier  lenders  not  normally  in  the  fending  business  have  entered 
tlie  student-loan  fie!d  is  that  not  enough  commercial  lenders  have  been  attracted 
"to  the  program.  It  is  vital  that  this  deficiency  be  corrected. 


I  would  now  like  to  address  myself,  Mr.  Cbalrraau,  to  the  lower  limits  for 
loans  proiwsed  in  the  new  bill.  We  arc  in  complete  agreement  with  the  notion 
undm-lylng  the  proposed  lower  limits,  viz.  that  Students  should  not  be  encoiu-- 
aged  to  take  on  a  burden  of  debt  that  may  turn  out  to  be  too  much  for  thein.  It 
has  always  been  our  philosophy  at  Uidte<l  Student  Aid  Funds  that  Student  leans 
*«liould  lK5  a  iast,  not  a  first,  resort.  They  should  be  used  to  supplement,  not 
supplant,  all  other  aid  available.  Only  after  all  Oje  possibilities  of  scholarships, 
grnnts,  \vork-§tndy  programs,  parental  and  family  aid,  and  other  means  of 
assistancu  have  l>een  exhausted,  should  a  strident  contemplate  nndertaUliig  .ft 
student  loan.  This  hag  been  the  guiding  principle  on  whicli  we  have  ci)erated 
for  the  past  15  years. 

lK\sptto  this  some  of  our  student  "customers"  have  become  overburdened  witli 
debt.  Although  I  can't  support  this  statistically,  we  have  tlie  strong  feeling, 
which  in  really  only  common  sense,  that  this  leads  to  default.  Certainly  it  leads 
in  Some  cn.ses  to  bankruptcy  which  lias  been  rising  at  an  alarming  rate  among 
student  Imrrowers  in  the  In.st  year  or  two.  Accordingly,  we  feel  strong  sympathy 
to  any  proposal  calculated  trfl^eep  student  borrowing  to  a  minimum. 

However,  in  view  of  J^teadlly  rising  i;ollege  costs,  it  may  seem  somewhat  arbi 
trnry  to  some  to  reduce  to  $1,500  a  year  (§5,000  in  the  aggregate  for  under 
graduates.  $10,000  invading  graduate  work)  the  borrowing  capacity  (if  a 
i^tudent  that  has  stowl  for  st^eral  years  at  $2,500  a  year  ($7,500  in  the  aggregate 
for  undergraduates,  $10,000  including  graduate  work).  The  propose<l  lower 
limits  may  snfHce  in  many  cases,  especially^  if  all  other  arenues  of  aid  are  given 
a  ihorougli  exploration,  but^ there  will  be  some  cases,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  tlie 
lower  limits  will  Impose  a  real  hard^hli).  Total  costs  of  attending  undergraduate 
«dnnd  will  run  as  high  as  $6,500  to  $7,000  per  year  in  Some  schools  tlds  coming 
year,  and  arc  projected  to  go  evcii  higliCr  In  Inflation  keeps  up.  So,  while  we  are 
in  Imslc  agreement  uith  the  main  objective  of  the  lower  limits  wlilcii  is^o  keep 
student  debt  at  a  minim i\m,  it  could  well  be  that  the  proposal  goes  a  bit  Um 
far.  Perhaps  retention  of  the  present  limits  ($2,500  a  year,  $7,500  in  total  for 
undtfgrndnatef,  $10,000  for  graduates)  with  tlie  further  proviso  that  no  student 
may  borrow  more  than,  say,  40%  of  total  estimated  costs,  would,  better  serve 
the  pnriH)8e.  This  wotild  keep  borrowing  down  for  most  students  bnt  would  still 
provide  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  attend  an  expensive  private  instltntloa 
and  is  wUhng  to  undertake  the  resulting  financial  burden. 
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. ,    i  tI3E  or  CorXECnON  AGENCIES 

United  Student  Aid  Punds  attributes  some  of  its  success  in  holding  Student 
luaji  defQul^  dotvn-tu  a  relatively  reaaonal)le  level  and  in.  effecting  fairly  suD- 
atantial  post-default  recuverles  to  its  pracUce  of  using  collecUon  agencies  to  fol 
low  up  on  defaulters.  In  our  experience,  professional  collection  agencies  more 
than  justify  the  high  cost  uf  theU  services  which  Is  usually  a  percentage  (80fc 
to  of  the  amounts  they  rcooyer.  Their  use  not  only  prt)ducc8  recoveries 
from  people  who  otherwise  wouldu*t  pay.  It  also  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  poten- 
tiai  defaulters.  We  lirmly  beUeye,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  collecUoa  agencies 
cuntributes  to  ^tlio  maintenance  oi^  any  healthy  loan  program,  whether  for 
students  or  other  borrowers.  » 

At  present,  there  isno^dlrcct  mention  in  the  law  or  the  regulations  of  the  nse 
uf -collection  agencies  under,  student  luan  programs.  Perhaps  there  should  be.  If 
the  law  speclflcally  authurlzed  and  encouraged  their  use,  the  practice  would 
become  mure  general.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  ^heir  use  be  required  but  if  it 
«ere  clear  that  it  was  permitted  and  even  encouraged,  there  might  be  less  relue^ 
lance  to  empluy  their  ^er^ Ices.  Xhb  beneOts  could  be  Quite  substantial,  especially 
if  the  expected  result  of  preventing  defaults  were  achieved. 

In  une  respect,  the  present  law  and  regulations  actively  discourage  the  use  of 
cullectiun  agencies.  This  comes  about  from  the  formula  used  Ih  turning  over 
recuverie»  tu  Ihu  Federal  Gtyvcmment  after  it  has  made  good  on  its  80%  rein 
«iirnnire  uii  a  default.  As  things  stand  today,  the  Federal  Government  requires 
thut  iiO%  uf  0nj9s  recuverles  he  paid  to  It,  even  though  a  collection  agency  may 
have  charged  35%  of  the  recovery  as  its  fee,  leaving  only  05%  in  hand.  The 
way  it  works  is  this.  A  student  defaults  ou  a  $1,000  loan.  After  tlie  guarantor 
has  purchased  the  defaulted  note  from  the  lender,  It  collects  $S00  from  the 
guvemment  under  ILs  xelnsurnnce  agreement.  The  guarantor  is  out-of  pocket  the 
remaining  $200.  Supiiuse  tlie  guarnntur  now  turns  the  collection  process  over  to 
a  prufessiunaL  agency  and  that  agency  Is  successful  in  having  the  student  repay 
the  $1,000.  The  agency  keeps  $350  as  Its  Xee  and  remits  the  remaining  ?050  to 
the  guarantor.  The  guarantor  ^nust  nuw  paj  the  Federal  Gofemment  ?800  (80% 
uf  the  $1»000  paid  by  the  student)  and  thus  is  out-bf -pocket  to  the  tune  of  an 
additional  $150.  The  repayment  has  Increased  Its  loss  from  $?00  to  $350.  Is  It 
aus  wonder  that  guaranturs  who  participate  in  the  govemmenfa  reinsurance 
prugram  generally  dun't  use  collection  agencies.  To  some  extent,  this  Is  an  aca 
demlc  i>vliit  su  far  as  United  Student  Aid  Funds  are  concerned  because  we  don't 
participate  in  Federal  reinsurance,  which  may  aco^unt  for  the  fact  that  we  use 
tuUectiun  agencies  while  must  uther  guarantors  don't  The  latter  may  also  ac 
tuunt.  in  turn,  for  the  fact  that  our  net  default  ratp,  after  recoveries,  Is  com 
tmrativelv  low.  around  4%. 

,We  believe  the  pruuent  disincentive  to  the  use  of  collection  agencies  should  be 
ri.i«u\ed,bwH:uvidIng  Ih.  the  la^  lot  payn^ent  to  the  Federal  Govemmont  of  80% 
of  7iet  recoveries  after  the  deduction  of  collection  costs, 

ADinmSTKATIVE  AlXOWAITCE  TO  6TATE8 

The  proposed  bill  proTidcs  au  admiidstratlTC  allowance  of  1%%  of  the  total 
amount  of  loans  insured  eadi  year  to  be  iJaid  to  '  a  State  which  conducts  a 
^tudent  loan  Insurance  program  or  an  Institution  or  organization  which  is 
authorized  by  a  State  to  conduct  such  a  program  for  that  State — In  prln 
ciple,  we  heartily  endorse  the  objective  of  this  new  proposal.  In  lino  with  our 
plea  for  an  adminlstratUe  allowance  for  lenders,  wo  believe  this  Is  the  proper 
«^\ict  of  encoutagemeiit  the  Federal  goremmexit  should  give  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of*  local  programs. 

We  And  it  difi3cult  to  understand,  however,  why  such  acLjdminlstratiyo  allow-  , 
aftpc  should  be  limited  to  the  States  and  the  organizations  they  appoint  to 
4uln»inister  their  programs.  What  abpnt  the  private  programs  which  alreadj? 
tiualify  ftjr  the  interest  sul^ldy,  the  special  allowance  and  other  benefits  avail 
able  uiider  the  Federal  program?  United  Student  Aid  Funds  has  hundrciis  of 
fjuth  prugrama-ln*  place  and  ivcrking.  today  to  help  provide  the  vftstjamptmt  of 
fiiiudent  loans  needed.  Surely  these  programs,  which  have  been  encouragejfl' and 
fubtertHl  b.v  FederaMeglslation  e?cr  since  the  passage  of  .tha  Higher  Bdncatlon 
Act  of  1905,  are  not  to  be  abandoned  or  put  at  aiv, economic  disadvantage. 
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Ouc  ntxons  plea.  Mr,  Choirmao,  Is  that  the  atolnistratlTe  aUowcnce, 
tve  h^Sln&r^  ^tended  not  Ju«t  to  the  Stati^^but  ako  to  aU  ^^ofit 

s^aon  42S(a)rThl8  TTould  malce  the  proposal  cottslat^t  ^th  aU  the 
"^[^thecproyisJonsof  thelaw.  .V  / 

HABDSm?  CASKS 

428{trt  (Ki  of  the  proposed  law  mandates  that  $tud<ait  loan  repayments 
.  be^n  metoHm  tC  annum.  aiOs  provlB!ou  ijr  stoply  a  cawover 

^oSi  m^er  Tew^     of  thTlaw.  P^rhiips  we  should  hare  commfettted  on^thla 

have  itt  mind  seems  tihaYe  escaped  our  alteaUon  ixnUl  ho^v^  ^^VoMlnmB 
Ought  thSS  not  be  Gomo  Icewaj  dvea^o  lenders  to  work  out 
Khip  mes.  repayment  arrwigemenU  of  Ic^r  amounts  ^^J^J^J^^l 
(The  m>  minimuTla  probably  quite  satisfactory         but  Imi^^fp^^^^ 
uTo  p^t  economic  climate,  howerer,  It  would. appearj^at  l^^^ 
be  tumlns  their  backa  on  ereasmaU  repayments  lu  cases  of  pjpj^  l*?Wfl»Ji^^ 
>        Wo^^iSommend  reteation  of  the  Present  $360  mlnhnumjrt^^^^^ 

of  the  proriso  that  leaders  can  eserUse  their  dlscreUon  ajjd  accept  lower  repay- 
menta  when  they  are  convinced  tfiere  lA  gerioina  hardship.  TWa  wotild  enable 
lenders  to  encourage  continued  rccogaiaoa  of  the  obUgatloa^  mafi^taln  ihe  bor- 
rowcr*«  credit  standing  and  not  encourage  bankruptcy, 
^  smoamr 
*    Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  summarl^  the  points  t  have  tried- to  make  here  thfs 

^  jTumted  Student  Aid  Funda  endorses  the  general  dlrecUon  t^en  H^B. 

2.  We  f  jivor  the  now  approa<^  to  tho  spedal  allowance  to  leaders  ,but  ^trongiy 
bolero  an  addlUonal  administrative  aUowanas  is  ,  ^^^^ 

3.  We  are  sympathetic  to  the  reasons  underlying  the  lower  lop  limits  but 
quesUon  their  praeUcaUty  and^iuggest  that  pre^t  HmlU  beretalncd  with  the 
crovlso^that  no  loan  can  exceed  40%  -of  anticipated  poUege  costs^ 

4.  We  urgo  the  greater  use  of  collection  agencies  to  improTQ  ipcovcrle^  li^ter 
default  and  to  help  prevent  defaults  from  occurring*  ^  ^  i.  ,1. 

We  favor  the  proposed  administrative  aUowanco  to  Stat^tmt  bcUeve  u 
should  also  bo  i^yable  to  aU' guarantors  un^er  programa  eligible  under  ^ 

We  believe  Iceway.shonldba  given  to  lendprs  to*  accept  Vepaypi^^it  at  a  rate 
less  than  ?560  p6r  year  where  hrfttls^ilp  is  Involved,  M 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  that  when  I  .testifleq  Wifore  iws 
commitans  last  year.  I  advocated  that  the  rederal  govem^fent  discontinue  the 
interest  subsidy  to  so-called  needy  students.  Our  rationals  for  thW.wtts  tbat  pay 
meat  of  the  subsidy- is  very  costly  In  the  aggregate  to  Ui6  «2^«"^i»^^t 
less  than  vital  Importance  to  the  individual  student  borrower.  We  felt  ymt  litUo, 
If  any,  rval  iiardship  would  result  from  requiring  all  stu(]bat  borro^<*r3  to  pay 
Interest.  Furthermore,  such  a  requirement  VioxM  make  all  student  bcJrrpwers 
more  amiro  from  the  outset  of  their  loon  obligations  and  thl^  \fottld  reduce 
defaults.  We  thought,  too,  that  the  government  outlay  entailed  conhl  be  better 
usWl  elsewhere  in  the  education  and  student  loan  programs. 

tVc  repciit  ihe  recommendations  today,  particularly  I^ecause  we  rcalhe  that 
.  thc^  may  be  objections,  from  ix  cost  standpoint,  to  adopting. our  $nggstlon  of 
profidiiig  an  administrative  alluwance  of  2%  per  annum  to  lendefa.  Elimination 
of  uie  interest  subsidy  to  students  would  provide  jnore  than  eno6gh  money  to 
pay  ffft  such  an  admlolftratlve  allowance,  I  cannot  emphasise  enough,  Mr, 
Chalrfcan,  our  belief  that  the  only  f^ay  in  which  student  loop  programs  can 
possibb  succeed— and  we  must  see  to  It  that  they  do  succeed  --is  tq  attract  will 
ing  leiuters  to  the  program.  We  know  frojn  experience  that  tbc  paramount  Issue 
la  the  students  mind  Is  tlie  ready  avalkblUty  of  the  ban,  all  other  questions. 
IneludliW  that  of  who  pays  the  Interest,  are  secondary. 

So  n  A  eml  our  testimony  as  we  began,  iiy  urging  yon  to  do  all  in  your  power 
Ui  tncnurage  and  insure  lender  participation,  I  would  like  to  see  the  day  come 
tvhen  every  commerdal  lending  institution  ift  thj:  country  is  t^lUlng  and.  yes. 
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oven  caxer,  la  mukv  hnni^  rcsmvuahh  limits  to  deserving  fitudentP,  iwt 

Jiwt  to  deiKiiiiiyrH  aiul  i.u»iuiuew,  nut  imi  \^lihlli  a  pro  determined  low  quutft  but 
frecb  ami  rcjidtU  tu  iill  deseniug  appllcafits.  This  caa  bapixm  onlj?  If  tlit 
lenders  i-aii  Ix*  assured  of  a  reasonable  return. 

I  nuldU  like  tu  thahK}oxu  Mr.  Chalrmaa.  fi,»r  filvlns  68  the  opportunity  to, 
expivsM  *tut  \iv\\s  uu  (bi7>  lmiH>rtant  le^^lalatluo*  I  i^bouU  like  to  thaak  ^uu  als^s 
and  aU  ibe  lueralicm  vf  ^uuc  ^^voinattt^,  aad  ^uui  «taflf,  L*t  the  ct>ialuulii^  atlerf 
UMii  >tm  bavf  iiUeu  nud  are  gUlbg  to  tJiese  mattera.  It  In  extrcmeljp  beartenlng 
aud  rl'«\aimui^  t^  itifise  uf  as  who  apend  oar  Utc6  in  U)o  cdncatlonal  t»\»rld. 
tt»  flud  tbm  Kiud  ,it  ibvugbtfal  «iUbIderatlon  l>dog  lirowght  to  a  problem  b> 
iii*««ple  (vIhi  bait;  iM>  atai>^  utbex  ImiH>rtAut  oacstloru»  demandlni;  tbelr  attention. 
\\\?  are  mast  ftratefal  and  m»»5t  i^lucerely,  thanK  ju\\  verj  macb.  If  tbcrt 
aiv  aiijr  qaentions,  we  will  be  iflo^H^o  ir^  to  answer  tbem, 

Mr.  SmoN)  Tlrnnli  jou  very  much  for  your  tA^stluiony,  Mt.  SIcaiX'S, 


talking  of  that      aii  on  going  2  pcrrcnt  or  a  one  time  1  year  2 
percent?       ,  *  • 

Mn  Meahks.  No,  percent  per  anniun.  In  otlier  wuixis,  inci*ease-;I 
nman  if  you  want  to  put  it  xnio  one  figure,  uue  number,  what  I  am 
.  rit^\iiig  D'all>  l-r  Jmngo  the  3  ^jcroent  anldition  to  the  Treasmy  i-atc 
t<i*r»  iHiivnl.  I  am  MUpn.scd  at  niv  American  Bankers  .Vi^Hxiatiuu 
lrienil*4  wmv  willing  to  accept  th^  3  ptrcciit  aJdltiun.  But,  my  . 
fxljerifUCAs  •UalinJ;  with  lentkr^  d>  I  do  all  tlic  time,  and  tiyiiig  to  " 
vncouragi?  tJa^iu  to  participtfto  in  thi^  progranj,  I  find  that  the  3« 
'  pertvnt  ullffwani'o  would  no^t  be  fuSicient. 

.Tfie  fuctV,  iu  tlu-  last  quarter,  or  the  rate  today  has  been  up  to 
thi^Jnon^ont  iO  percent.  TliIs  would  drop  ft  down  to  8.5.  Wc  cuuM 
nut  get  hjidt  i^  at  IQ  peromt,  Tliis  3  percei^t  addition  would  give  u^ 
a  groFii  yivid  rate  todaj  of  8.5. 1  don*t  bellave  that  I  can  go  out  and 
encxiurage  an^  knder  to  come  into  tlila  prpgram  on  an  8.5-pcrccnt 
return; 

Sir.  SiMf»N.  Do  •you  belie\e  the  primary  reason  that  lenders  are 
not  molt*  willing  Jo  get  involved  is  ^ho  int<?rest  rate  I 

Mr.  J^IxAUEsS.  i  think  it  is  the  primary  reason,  yes  Tho.n>  an%  of  ^ 
coutbo,  \'*  iy  ImiKailant  ^c^onda^y  tcuHDns.  I  thin£  that  the  admln- 
i>lrativi  work  ent^iliHl  a  nub^tncc.  TIjc^c  are  loan^  that  are  hard  to 
kiH»p  tracJc  of.  Thev  extend  o\er  a  long  period  of  time.  lIo>v<(>er,  I 
think,  on  the  other  .^ide,  that  suoA  hntlerjs  hi  tlie  country  recognise, 
till  import^ic*:  uf  the  Mnrial  ^ntribution  that  nafticipation  in  pro- 
.  gnlin4  of  Ihli^  ;5urt  u  pie^nt  and  thi^  \^ant  tu  be  good  citizcn>.  But 
I  tliink  you  have  to  uffer  tliciil  a  reik^onable  chance  to  get  a  retuui 
^  and  to  compensate  ^hcm.  ^ 

At  least  if  they  had  a  chance  to  ba-ak  ef en  and  I  tliink  that  is  all 
I  am  talkuig  about  h  breaking  c\ui.  They  v^ill  never  make  nioiivv 
ttu^he^t'  ^TOgrauiS  cvi^n  with^  the  2pi.rcuit  a!lu«anc4;  j^^aui  talking 

/boiit,  I  thinK  they  are*  losing  money  today. 
3Ir.  SmoN.  t)n*the  1.5  percent  a'dmhii.^lnttiire  co<t  you  frngge<t 
should  be  available  to  >our  organization  as  well  ah  to  other  nonprofit 
organizations,  what  docs  tliat  mean  practically  in  tcnns  of  voui 
budget?  Hliat  will  1.5  percent  do?  ^JTow  doc3  it  relrfto  to  your  total 
budfrct?    .  \  " 

^fr.  3lE\nr^^.  I. think  it  will  help  overvome  the  deficiency  that  t?x- 
i.^ts  today  in  the  O..**  percent  chargi?  that  we  can  make..under  the 
law;  the  Uiaximum  charge  under  the  law  to  a  £^tudent  for  our  miar- 
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antw     om-lmU  uf  1  ih-imU  iht  iinnum.  With  tUe  default  ratt-s 
Jui  as  low  an  tli.'V  an-  in  our  oriruni/Mion,  tht-  growth, default  wti., 
nmn&  aJoSHa  'ypercvni  an<t  our  net  di^fault  ^te  iHiumug  .some- 
Sre  Wci-n  +  ak  4.:.  r^twnt.  that  h  net  after  rcmnm  the 
^Sllof  1  lienvnl  f«  d^cS  not  pr«ude  miffincM  fiind^  to  pay  for 

^'"Vot  th&^'tlu'  nmxT'i'  tlK->o/f.'W  wt-tv-  snP?«^'*i 'to- cover  fl*^  I 
think  ih?1.5  per.-,.nt  ^.timi  fee  i^m  t  m  fnhml  GorcmJ^rpt 

Mr!  S.^.Wimt  .s  vo?J  gi.Jl.  b«dg.J^.dn{|iustmi.-^  .x..twt<.-  q?  , 
vour  agc-ncyi '   •  .    .  H  - — 

"  Mr.  M£.\REs.  Of  my  optimization  f 

1  »■* 

Mr.  Ski^se**-  t)iH'mtm*^  «?:piHi,xt-»!. 
"Mr.  SmoK.  Yi>.    .  ' 

Mr.  h'tT*-.  !..'«  pi  r.-vnt— I  will  ref»ar  to  yonr  comptroUt-r  too.  IS, 
lit-ui-nt  nv£iul.'l  Uifxn  wbaS  iu  incrcmenf  to  yoUr  admunstrativc 

*  Mr.  >%ivixxEn.  U  i^ouM  l>o  i^rct >nt  of  loans  made  in  a  vi^an 

\lr.  SiMuji.  .Ni-it  uouM  be  a  substantial  kind-pf  improvRmem,  Do 
von  theii-^n»*  I'uuil  nm^ihn^nwyr  Pf^^nt  law,  I  i^hoald  know 
U  mid  d»rA/yr.^:^ou  ablcs  yow  mf  utioiie*!  n^cnBumendiDS  of  <uh 
l*Ttiuiragejkn**>-  b«  you  it^c  thorn  nowf 

Mr*  SIU^Nl:^l.  t\V  do  ind^^ed*     .  ^  , 

Mr.  :?m^N.  WJbt  is  jour  cxpmenci>i  x  ^  ,  ^ 

Skinny  WelU  otir  i^xin'm^iice  u  that  naanagiul  to  k***-iv  a 
d*  fuuJt  rati— iJefauU  raks.  and  t^io,^  p^>ple  that  dout  use  thiUi, 
wi?  don't  htiv*'  jiix*--^*  ^rilv  the  lowt^t^  default  rate  cso^riiparfHi  to  mmv 
ii(  the':Siat»-*  Ud  if  .voa  compare  u%  to  the  Federal  pitJfjnim,  for 
i  xampliN  our  d»  fault  mt*-  ^to^^  i>  ariuind  0^t»iwmt  ami  w  nwer 
aUmt  doM-  tt»  .1  Uiiird  of  tha^-  amount-  thtn^fih  th^  ii^'  of  cd3»^tMn 

\\V  thin^:.  i!^mi;ili,  the  ftict  that  it     lato^vrt  tliat  we  xl^^  mlKvtion 
u;^incic5  and      t>  H  d^  faulting  ^ndtlil'^      :trr  croinj?  to  ix»lK*c 
lion  airi:nin%  m  many  cf4»  ^  pros^nts  dofault  ,     ,    ,  , 

Nim.  of\'iHU-t  *  ft  ndlt^  nifn  a.sri  Uty  be  benb  n  tfV  tho  hank- 
nilu  v  rout  *  nnd  ht\v»*  al-n  --tron^  f^-elin^  ^twint  tht*  fa»  t  th?it 
,-fntlMnh  Amll  n^t  1*,  allmt^d  thi»  buu!:njptcy  r^.^t*^  rt.  v.^iy  of 
dw'hargkiS  th»      Uair  ut  loan  nblicr^ithiiL-. 

Mr.  Think  v*»n. 

Mr.  Qtiu  voa  vMdf 

Mr.  SiM«»N/\V^. 

Mr,  Qtit,  t'uf!  *  fi^^d  ♦Mit  fftuii  Krnn-  if  tiit*  7  ]>t*rriXit  r*';is 
n  n»'t  or  a  jrro--  li;riiriL'  i  .  ^ 

Mr.  Ev  \^^^-  Thvit  h  iujrtt^^-  ti^m^  •l.-finUely, 
^Ir.  Qt  II!-         i<  ymr  i 

Mn  Evan***  Wi  ll  ui  r>  na->l^uai4  <uit>  n^  ff^  out  t*:*  an*nnd  2  fn^r 
Mr,  Qiir.  You         that  fru^.  and  2  piT*  i*^  int  or  a  dah  rriif 

l?C      "         ■  68^4 
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f       EvAJsa.  ^i'off  Jersey  is  a  little  less  than  2  percent.        >  :/v 
.Mr,Qui£.Th!«i3cyoil.  -      .  ' 

Mr.  Meares.  Some  of  the  State?  I  would  be  tlie  first  ia  say  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  tW?  am.  W©  bappen  to  be  the  adminis- 

•  trator  for  the  Stjite  of  Maine.  T3xty  do  an  esceUent  job  in  Maine 
and  l»ave  a' low  default  rate  and  we  happen  to  admmlster  their  pro- 

»      jgram  for  tiiem.  '  .  ^ 

'  Mr  Sntox.  K I  could  reie?  tliis  question  again  "to  Mr.  Evans,  this 
w  of  coIJeekoQ  agencies,  I  note  onr  next  witness  presumably  will 
favor  lis  teprosenting  the  collection  agencies.  What  is  vour  reaction 
..    '  to.tms  idea?  ,  >        "  \ 

V  f'  ■^V'""'^'      ^^^"^^     Penn^lvania  a  system  whereby  wo  have 

•  « "iU  P**^  ^"^^  P^P^e  to  «crrk  between  the  hours.ot  4:30  and 
in  the  oren'sg.  After  wo  expound  on  the  telephone  oalls  onr 

poniptitenzed  lett  iourco  to  the  studeji^  borrower,  we  come  up>with 
a  hard  account,  what  we  call  dead  accoimts.  Those  dead  accoimts 
^hen 'are  ttm?cd  ov^r  to  coUectioii  agencies,  but  we.do  espoimd  on 
inftiallY*  ^^^^  educate  rather  than  hardnose  collection. 

.       iducate  the  borrower  on'his  obligation  ^nd  if  w6  can't  cet* 
nim  eancared,  we  go  into,  tlio  coljiictiori  agency  route. 
;  •,      .  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Eshleman. 

\  '  "^^l'  Esiiia:M:AX  ail-  Mearcs,  this  is  a  homemade  idea  of  mine,  and 

^hlfe'i  T  ^  i  ^t^^  H  to      legislation  thnt 

^o"*"       <»'nes  directly  or  indirectly 
-  -  Wft  "^^  Rational  government,  ivotild  from  that  point  on  be  ineligi- 
Wt?  for  any  oiher'type  of  Federal  loans  such  'as  FHA  mortgage,  GI 
,  lom5*tc«te^^^  shoot  any  holes  in  tliat  ? 

.  ;¥ ?:>^f*^f  •  ^      *  Wvin^-  U€  I  hayo  a  lawyer  sitting  beside  me 
,jf arff^^iityb^i.hRean-."',  -■      '  .        ■>:      ,  "  «>mi, 

•  '  \i  %l''^f*»''^i^^^'-'^^ot8d-tliat1)<j  an  i^centiVe?  Maybe  you  can't  pav 
-     t'^l^IVr-  '-'^^'^^  af  college- but  would  that  be\n  incentive 

llo^^irt         .  s^c^ft/i.-or  fhuxl,  ,or  fi)urth^^ejir  when-you  can 

l^^I^^-^^^"     ^kP'^S^'tJ>  m  what  4i%ts.diffcFcnt  people  as  far 
. ^^ricmi^0  to  paW.  I'wowld  •bny.o  trf  Wmlc  aknit  it.  ^  ^ 

'  •  \<!,w^^Iw*"'^^'*'        •pest^on:  Oitt  your  orgaaizatioh  pro- 

*  r  Sl^f V  P*4i^^^a^-  twWiAt  tie  4«{de^rtfiaf e  level,  ofr 
avetti^ft  I'StttL i5Timn<ng:alK)iH.,$l,500.per  st,i4nt.  ,mt  is  p„T  acal . . 
dmic  'yean  Ifor  a  graduate  stftdont,  it^  is  aroimd  $1MQ.  Itn&ta  Is  a  ^ 

1      ,  of  about.,  g^OO  m\vmim  two.     ^  4  ^  .  • 

■  "'^-^  K|HmrAX  Fof  an  imdiiugrnduate,  it  would  be  ^'J.OOthfor  hi«? 

*  ^Er.  3p«\EE!*.  Yes.  I  tUnk  one  of  the  thincs,  of  conrsei  in  ttsinff 

only  ^iM  thm  fUo  committee  might  from  EhaftnVo  a  <»oq(1  deaf 

I  ,  tiian  adeiiuatt',- you  ^p,  to  ?ovcr.the  averngV*.         ■  .  ■ 
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X  ttink,  1  happen  to  come  ouf;  of , the  life  insurance  ^business  and  I 
remember  many  years  ago  the  cliief  actuarj*  of  the  company  I 
worked  for  iacpn\erbat^on\  with  hlmj^ne  da^'  I  said  something  about, 
on  the  average  it  is  so  much.  lie  safd,  Meaires,  you  have  to  be  veiy 
carefii  W  iyeragesv  They  can  be  5^]^n;}is!eading-  He  said^.for  ex- 
ample^ ii  you  took  10  Vassar  studentS^d^he  said  one  of  them  is 
pregnant,  you  could  say  that  Ihey  are  over  lQj)ercent  pregnant  on 
the  average,  but  he  sai4  it  is  not  a  yery  meanmgful  thingj.so  it  4«4.es 
not  i^elp  .the  girl  who  is  pregnant  muQn  to  kno]sv  that  she*s  only  10 
percehl  pregnant  on  the  ayer&ge,  so  it  does  not  Jielp  the  student 
much  who.  wants  to  borrow  $2,^00  for  his  real  college  need^  to  Jdq 
told,  "Wellj^you  are  borrowing  too  much  because  the^avera^  is  .only 
$1,^06 ,  and-5^ou  sh0uld^  borrow  the; rLveragei'^' 
.  Soj  I  thiiibJthere  is  some  danger  in  bemg  led  too  much  by  aver- 
ages. ♦  .         '     •     .    *     •       *  '  '       V     -      ,  * 

^  Mr.  EsEDyEMcVN.  Can  you  ^ve  us  a  picture  of  yov^r  nationwide 
^e^ortt  My  question  \7a^  general  and  not  aimed  at  individual 
student?'      t       -  ^/  -  .  ^  x  * 

Mr.  MxABES.  X  see.  1  was  wondering  if  you  relt^ted  it  to  the  $l,5j30. 
.    Mr*  Esi&br^N.  TYoulA  yoiiir  organization  •or  OE  be  better 
equipped  to  provide  us  with  this?  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
the  family  income  of  your  loans  as  compared  to  the  family  incomea 
oi  bprrdivers  from  Federal  agencies  for  Pederal  loans— FISL  loans? 

Mr.  Mjeares;  I  xvm  APt  sure  I  l^iav^  figures  on  Federal  agencies  Init 
wo  have^dther^.^  \  '  :        \  .  . 

Mr.  Eshli^kaV.  TVhat  is  the  Average  income  o|  yours^? 
.  JIt.-AJjbahes.  Ytju  iriean  at  the  present  time,  of  course?    '  , 
.   Mr.  EdBqLEMAX. * Yps.  '  . 

Mr.  Meares.  I  don't  mean  historically  that  it  would  be  of  much 
:v%lue.  \         .       ^       .  . 

Mr.  EsHiJEatAN.  For  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Mbares.  For  the  last  year,  well,  tliis  is  not  exactly  a  direct 
.  response,  but  it,  may  be  that  your  st^ilT  can  get  something  out  of  thebe 
figures  i  20  percent  in,l}>i5  p?ist  year  we  made  to  people  wi^h  in- 
comes of  less  tjian  $3,000,  fanuly  incomes  of  less  thati  $3,000;  16 
percent  with  incume^  between  $3,000  and  $6,000;  12  penrent  with 
incomes  between  $6,000  and  $8,000  ;  6  percent  with  $8,000  to  $9,000, 
ll.r  percent  with  $9,000  to  $11,000;  18  percent  with  $11,000  to 
$15;000^  and  14.7  percent  with  people  with  iincomes  of  $15,000  and 
ovej. 

Ik  other  words,  about  85  percent  of  our  Joans  today 'are  qualify- 
ing fqr  the.  iiltehist  subsidy  under  the  Federal  Govermiitjnti  needs 
test  of  $15,000  and  14.7  ar6  beyond  that  pomt. 

Mr.  Esm>T.jcAX."  One  more  question*  On  page  9  of  your  statement, 
you  make  ilote  that  yoii  do  not  participate  in  Federal  reinsurances 
Can  you  tell  as  why  you  don't? 

Mr.  SfevKES.  I  don't  know  that  I  can.  ITiis  was  a  decisipn  made 
by  prcdecei^sors  of  mine.  I  hav^e  been  associated  with  the  unite<}itf;u- 
dent  aid  6mds  only  for  about  10  montlib.  The  decision,  not  to  par- 
ticipate was  made  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  thing  back  in  1968 
or  somewhere  around  that  time.'  '     *  * 
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Mr.  McGabci  who  has  been  couiis'el  to  the  organization  almost 
.  since  its  inception,  I  believe,  may  be  able  to  provide  some  clue  on 

*Mr.  ikCABj:.  Tliis  was  a  management  decision  b)ick  in  the  mid- 
dle sixties  which  had,  I  would  say,  perhaps  reasons  .underpinning 
it  at  that  time  that  may  not  bo  as  valid  now  iis  they  seemed  to  be 
then.  Perhaps  on  reexamination, .  the  current  management  ot^fhe. 
united  student  aid  funds  might  go  a  difltfent  route,  but  there  were 
many  curienta  and  cro^cunents  in  the  early  montlis,  the  first  year 
or  two  of  the  entry  of  the  Federal  Government  into,  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  which  brought  this  decision  abouj:  lost  m  that 
degree  of  history  now.  ,      ,  -     j  ^   ,  - 

particular  preiji,ing  reason  any  tiijiie  since  to  face  up  to  a  decision^ 
^irain.  It  biinple  to  stay  the  way  it  is  because  the  U.S.  pix)giftm 
continued  to  operate  in  good  stylfe  in  that  position. 
.  air.  Meaues.  1  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Eshleman,  if  the  (ihangos 
in  the  law  tfnd  tlie  regiilatioiis  that  we  suggest  with  respect  to  re- 
payments of  colleges  fro»x  defaulted  students  on  reinsurance  were 
made,  jf  you  onlv  had  to  reimbui^se  the  Federal  Govermnerit  to  the 
tune -of  ^80  percent  of  wliat  yx)n  collect  net  f  roia  tjie  sjjudents,  atid 
thus  wouJd  still  encourage  lis  to  use  college  agencies,  I  woul^  be 
strongly  in  fu^or  of  the  united  student  aid  funds  reexamining^ its 
"  position  on  this.  .  im         '"  K*  ' 

•  I  think  there  is  a  built-in  deterrent  to  an  agency  like.ours  where 
wo  have  l3eeii  accustomed  to  lusiiig  professional  collection  agencies 
and  couldn't  really  afford  to  use' collection  agencies  if  we  got  into 
Federal  iiibunince.  I  am  not  sure  anybody  has  ever  explained  the 
mathematics  of  thi^  to  the  committed.. 

But  the  wav  the  tiling  wprks  is  this:  A  student  todr^y  Dorrows 
$1,U00.  lie  defaults  on  the  $l>OpO.  Tlie  guai-antor  buys  the  defaulted 
loan  from  the  leiider.  Jte  now  gets  reinibursed  to  the  tuile  of  80  per- 
cent or  $800  from  the  Federal  Government*         ^    ^ ' .  ^ 

Supposing  he  turns— well,  he  is  out  of  pocket  af  tliis  point  $200, 
which  is  his  percent  bhare  of  the?  loss.  He  now  turned  it  over  to  a 
collection  agencv,  'jf  he  collection  agency,  we  will  sity,,  succeeds^  in 
getting  the  $1,000  from  the  student,  but  because  it  takes  out  its  fee, 
only  remits  SOoO  to  the  guarantor  say.  Tlio  guarantor,  however,  has 
to  give  the  Federal  Gov^mment  80  percent  of  what  the  student  paid, 
not  what  the  guarantor  collected,  so  the  guarantor  now  owes  the 
Federal  Government  $800  .so,  by  its  r^spayment  effoit,  is  out  of 
pocket  an  additional  $150.  ^  ^  .  '  ct 

,  It-  scarcely  pays  him  to  get  into  the  ,use  of  collection  agencies.  So 
tiuU  witli  that  in  mind  and,  as  an  organization,  where  we  feel  that, 
as  moral  ntatter^  a^  a  matter  of  community  responsibility,  an4  so- 
cial Vesi)oni3lbnity.  we  should  pursue  students  all  that  we  ca^  we 
.  don't  think  t]iat  there,  should  be  encouragement  given  to  people  to 
be^it  this  piogium  in  some  way  and  I  M  ould  hate  to  give  up  the  use 
of  nillfMirion  agtincies,  not  necessarily,  not  only  because  of  what  we 
would  lobo  iu  that  process,  because  I  could  go  to  ^et  Federal  insur- 
ance and  do  Jitter  than  I  do  this  way,'  but  I  do  thmk,  or  wc  do  feel 
that  tliis  iii  \\  feudal  program  for  good  social  purposes  and  I  ^ovii 
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tliink  it  is  a  good  st^clal  purpose  to  not  pursue  students  who  are  in 
dehtt  and  {who  have  a  legitimate  obligation  to  pay  of!  a  debt. 

Biit,  if  this  were  i-eexamined  and  the  law  and  regulations  were 
changed,  I  would  ceiliunly  reexamine  the  question  of  Federal  re- 
insurance; "  ^ 

Mr.  Simon-.  Sir.  Qui^ 
.  Mr.  Qtoe,  -Thafik  you. 

A.  little  earlier^  you  said  you  were  allowed  to  charge  one-half  of 
1  percent.  Through  tluvt  ^ou  try  to  make  up  for  the  defaults.  It 
.sounded  like  thp  default  is^'grca'ter  than  what  you  collected. 

I  taiow  how,  if  you  had  Federal  reinsurance  and  you  couldn't  go 
through  a  collection  agenc^vbut^it  SQunds  to  nie  like  you  are  losing 
money  now*  How  do  ymi  .stay  m  business?  * 

Mr.  SJfeiMiES.  We  stay  in  bu.siness,  Mr.  Quic,  because  we  hf^ve,  or 
we  operate  through  a  re$cr\e  d^ppsit  system,  where  the  people,  or 
the  institutions  who  participate  with  us,  have  made  deposits  with 
us  and  today  we  are  the  custodiani>  of  something  over  $20  million 
that  has  been  put  up  with  us  to  guarantee  the  loans  that  we  have 
outstanding.         ...  * 

In  other  words,  if  an  institution  wants  to  have  us,  make  loans,  or 
giuir^intee  loaub  on  its  behalf,  because  we  don't  make  Joans,  but  if^ 
they  want  us  to  guarantee  loans,  a  college  can  put  up,  say  $10,000 
witlius,  which  we  temporarily,  for  t lie  duration  of  his  contract,  re- 
taih.  And  we  have  the  investment  earnings  on  this,  which  is  our 
property^  and  the  high  iutercist  rates  that  we  had^cently  have  been 
_a-lifesavcr--ta^this  organization.  / 

Itwc  had  low  interest  rates  of  sa}^,  1946  and  1917,  and  the  high 
default  rates  of  1975,  we  probably  would  go  bix)ke. 

Mr.  OuiE.  You  wouldn't  have' a  high  rfefault  rate,  probably. 

You  say  you  are  a  gu^irantor  and  that  all? 

Mr.  Me.\res.  Well,  I  am  an  administrator  for  the  States  whore  we 
are  not  a  guarantor. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Tliat  is  what  I  was  interested  in. 

What  kind  of  services  to  you  provide  as  an/administrator? 

^tr.  Meares.  33ob»  I  would  like  to  call  on  my  technician  to  answer. 
^,  Mr.  Sixj^'Ai^VK.  We  act  as  the  administrator,  ,as  agent  for  State 
programs  that  contract  uith  ui>  and  appoint  us  and  give  us  author- 
ity to  jdi^  all  of  tlieir  paperwork,' i>o/we  perform  all  the  guaranteeing 
functions  that  a,guaianfoo  agcnc>  shuuld  do  by  providing  the  pa- 
pel's  such  a:>  wheiv  students  v^ho  apply  for  loans,  we  provide  the 
notch  for  them  anil  coiaputering  support  and  we  provide  the  as- 
ftij^tance  to  the  lending  institution.^  and  A\e  perform  the  normal  role 
that  a  gnaranteeinjr  agency  would  be  icquircd  to  perform  under 
the  law.  We  do  this  in  the  name  of  the  State  that  we  act  as  agent  for. 

[Mr.  QriE.  Do  they  pay  you  a  foe  on  a  monthly  basis  for  doing  it? 

Mr.  SiNrxAKvi:.  Yes.  Actually,  it  is  a  quarterly  basis  rather  than  a 
montldy  basis, 

Mr.  Qcre.  Xow.  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Mearcs,  there  were  1,000 
uiilvi'i'^IUeb  and  colleges  and  htliools  that  have  contracts.  Are  those 
administrative' contracls  with  vou  as  administrator,  or  as  guarantor, 
or  both?  ^ 

Mr.  Sixnak^t:.  Tlir  cc/ntricfs  with  individual  schools,  the  .schools 
provide  a  deposit  nith  the  United  Student  Aid  Fiijids,  which  wy 
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use  as  a  basis  to  guarantee  loans  in  commercial  lending  institutions. 
We,  guarantee  the  loans  under  our  own  authority,  using  the  reserve 
fund  that  the  school  provides  as  the  collateral,  if  you  put  it,  or  if 
you  Svant  to  put  it  in  that  terminology, 
ifr.  Quid.  You  are  only  a  guarantor? 

Mr.  SIN^^lI^'E.  We  are  only  a  guai*antor  of  loans.  We  do  not  ad- 
minister loan  programs  fur  educational  institutions.  We  gitarantce 
loans  for  students  who  attend  educational  institutions,  but  the  loans 
are  made  by,  commercial  lejiders. 

Mr*  QuiE.  You  are  dealing  mth  7,500  lending  institutions.  Are 
any  of  those  direct,  or  are  tho^  by  way  of  the  1,000  universities, 
colleges  and  schools  and  the  cities?  .... 

Mr.  SiN^iAE^iB.  Well,  the  7,500  lending  institutions  are  located  in 
the  States  \vliere  we  act  as  the  agent  or  they  might  be  locaied  in  the 
State  where  the  school  is  §lso  located,  but  there  is  no  relationship 
between,  or  there  is  no  direct  relationship  between  the  commercial 
lending  inbtitution  and  the  educational  institution  and  the  united 
student  aid  funds.  It  is  a  three  party  affair,  four-party  witli  the 
student.  ' 

Mr.  Me^\res.  I  might  add,  the  7,500  lending  institutions  sound 
somewhat  contradictory,  perhaps,  to  my  earlier  statement,  tlmt  we 
find  it  hard  to  find  lending  institutions.  The  fact  is,  we  do  have  more 
than  7,500  contracts  with  lending  insvitutions,  but  I  hasten  to  point 
out  that  a  great  many  of  those  contracts  have  been  inactive  for  a 
long  time. 

The  lenders  are  not  actually  participating  today  in  our  program 
'because  of  the  reasons  I  Iiave  given  earlier., 

Mr.  QuiE.  But  are  tiere  any  lending  institutions  using  you  as  a 
guarantor  leather  than /the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Mearks.  Yes,  all  of  the  ones  who  participate  do,  use  us  as  a 
guarantor. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Bx]t  i.s  that  true  in  the  institutions? 
Mr.  Meares.  And  we  have  some,  I  might  add,  of  these  others  — 
"Mv.  QuTE.  Eight  now,  lending  institutions  use  FISL  as  their' 
guarfilntor. 

Mr.  SixNAEVE.  I  see  what  you  mean.  There  are  some  lending  insti- 
tutions that  prefer  no^  to  participate  in  the  FISL  program  and 
prefer  to  have  the  united  student  aid  fund  guaniatee. 

i^Ir,  QuiE.  Wliv?    /         *  .  ^ 

Mr.  Mkares.  We  like  to  think  we  do  things  a  bit  quicker,  and 
wo  have  b^cn  told  we  do. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Tliore  lias  to  be  some*  reason. 

Mr.  ?»fEARE8.  We  have  been  told  we  do.  We  have  been  told  our 
.senico  is  prompter  and  gi...  an  answer  quicker  than  they  can  out 
of  O.E.  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Sij^NAEVE.  I  think  the  servicing:  and  the  technical  and  staff 
support  that  We  give  the  lending  institutions  through  the  various 
jirogram  tlmt  we  have  by  computer  or  by  our  staff  in  assisting  them 
to  administer  tlie  loan  In  the  bank  is  noticeable,  and  they  appreciate 
Jt  and  see  the  difference  between  our  program  and  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 


Mr.  Qais.  The  lending  institutions  do  not  like  defaults,  alid  if  any 
guSnScaJ  make  certain  that  thpir  default  rate  is  nwer,  tiiey  are 

■  i      pretl^y  -Bkely  to  prefer  t^^^  ,  ^  ^ 

"  1        Mr.  SnJKAEYE.  Yes,  and  this  has>en  expressed  to  ns.  Yes; 

-  m.  Qxm.  And  do  you  think  fh^re  is  another  way,  oaertlmn  the 
^ :     USG  of  collection  agencies,  to  imprpve  «iat^default  r^e  of  Fibhi 

What  if  it  were  under  Treasury  insteaai  ot  under  Hli/W  I 
^  ^    Mr,  McCabe  has  been  in  the  Federal  Government.  I  wiU  defer  to 

.  r  have  had  very  little  experience  with  the  Treasury 

!, '    Pepartmcnt.  I  can't  saj^.  .  .  '   ,  ^         *  n  J4. 

;  It  does  seem  to  me  that,  well,  I  am  not  saying  that  you  couldnt 

develop,  within  the  Federal  Government,  or  within  some  bureau  m 
' ;       the  Federal  Government,  ihe  expertise  necessary  to  become  a 

lecting  arm  of  tliat  bureau  and.  do  as  good  a  ]ob,  do  a  good  ]ob.  J3ut 

■  ;      I  think  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  happen.  ,      .      •  j 

I  think  that  people  whose  livrn^  depends  on  thi$— bear  in  mma 
collection  agencies  only  get  paid  for  collections  they  make,  but  not 
for  the  futile  efTorts  they  put  forward.  I  think  that  that  kind  of  in- 
centive may  well  be  needed  to  insure  that  the  best  possible  collection 

job  is*done,       v  '  ;  ,  x  n 

I  have  no  stock  in  any  collection  agency^  .^d  I  am  not  really 
,    carrying  the  torclvf or  them  today,  but  I  do  believe  that  people  who 
are  paid  for  doing  something  have  a  greater  incentive  for  doing  it 
than  those  who  are  going' to  get  paid  anyway.  / 
Mr.  McCabe.  I  agree  with  that  and  add  a  thought  for  possible 
,  clarification  here,  Mr.  Quie;  that,,  what  Mr.  Meares'  testimony  is 
, ,  suggesting  is  not  the  use  of  a  collection  agency  being  required,  but 
.  ratber  that  it  not  fc^e  prohibited,  which,  for  the  various  reasons  cited, 
'  '  is  a  practical  case  ijoday.         ^  .     -  <j 

Mr.  QtTiE.  TTcll,  I  know  there  is  incentive  for  someone  bemg  paid 
for  something,  but  Federal  employees,  if  they  did  the  collection, 
might  pocket  the  collection,  and  the  individual  is  still  m  default. 

s  Since  I  won't  be  here  .when  the  people  from  the  collection  agcncv 
finish  their  testimony,  I  would  like  to  put  forth  a  question  that  I 
^       would  like  them  to  ans^ver.  How  do  you  take  care  of  that  problem 
^       within  ^the  collection  agencies? 

I  know  there  is  ah  interest  among  you  for  that. 
LeVrii^'^ask  another  question, 

I  know  you  talked  about  KDSL  before,  and  it  "was  not  part  of 
your  testimony.  You  advocated,  as  have  others,  that  the  educational 
"institutjions  not  bo  lenders.  Do  you  think  they  ought  not  be  leriders 
under  JTDSLI  ^  , 

Mr.  MearevS.  I  really  have  notJ:estified  here,  I  gucsg^ihat  educa- 
tional Insilltntions  should  not  be  lenders.  I  think,  I,  ffimkly,  strad- 
dledi  that  question  it  little  bit.  I  say  strongly  in  my  stiffi^mcnt  that 
I  heartily  \beiieve  the  best  lenders  are  commercial  l^dors..  Eut  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  good  job  cannot  be  done. 

I  think  a  good  job  has  been  done  in  some  cases  by  some  institu- 
tions- Ton  spoke  earlier,.!  believe,  of  the  University  of  ^Minhesota. 
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I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  am  quite  ready  to  bdieve  that  where  it 
is  under  good  management  and  direction  and  efliclently  rim,  bure, 
people  could  learn  to  be  good  lender&/even  tliough  it  is  not  their 
primary  business.  \ 


T  am  not  saying  tfitit  the  only  luidtii-s  tlmt  could  possiblv  operate 
are  in  tlie  commercial  lending  bu^inebb,  but  all  I  am  saying  iii,  by 


sponsibilUiy  ovei^  to  the  Stat«  agency  lenders.-  ^ 

You  rcHJonimended  that  the  inschoolj  subsidy  be  removed,  and  I  am 
not  in  total  agreement  with  yo^u  on  that.  Xly  last  qii<?stion  is,  do  you 
tiunk  tiiat  tlie  student  ought  tp  pay  interest  while  in  school,,  or  do 
you  think  they  ought  to  be  able. to  defer  the  interest  so  it  becomes  a 
part  of  tlie  principal,  instead  of  paying  int^irest  on  tlie  principal 
and  the  accnied  interest  after  tliW  leave  scliooH 

^Ir.  Meares.  I  would  bo  very  strongly  in  favor,  ^Ir.  Quie,  of  the 
stiidcnt  paymg  the  interest  as  hc\goes  along. 

^One  of  my  principal  rcasous  fur  pyiug  that  is  that,  the  more  fre- 
quent the  contact  with  the  borro\|er,  the  more  chance  there  is  of 
eventual  full  repayment.  The  less  tlie  contact,  the  less  frequently  it 
is  paid,  and  the  more  cliance  there  is  of  default. 

I  think  that  one  of  tlie  pi-oblem^  that  has  plagued  this  program 
\H  that  85  percent  of  our  borrowei-s  are  not  pacing  interest  during 
the  school  period  and,  in  consequence,  I  .think,  many  of  them,  de- 
^pito  the  papers  they  sign,  which  I  am  sure  they  didn't  read,  in  most 
cases,  are  somewhat  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they  made  a  loan. 

I  think  that  the  payment  of  interest  S  months  after  you  made 
the  loan,  if  you  have  a  quarteily  bill  of  inteiu^t  for  something  from 
your  lending  institution,  it  certainly  alerts  the  fellow  here  and  now 
^  borrower  and  not  a  beneficiary  of  some  largess. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  coininend  you  on  that.  This  is  the  lii-st  loan  for  mast 
ot  the  uidividuah.  They  can  gain  that  experience  of  beginning  to 
pay  because  they  are  responsible,  and,  therefore,  the  default  rate 
would  b6  down. 
'  Thank  you,  Mi\  Chairman. 

Ur.  SiMpN',  Thank  you  vei-y  much  for  your  testimony.  TFe  ap- 
preciate your  being  hero.  ; 

i\rr.  Sntox.  Ui\  Eose,  if  you  can  Identify  yourself,  and  if  I  may 
^iiggest,  since  Mr.  Qiiie  will  not  be  here  for  all  of  your  testimony— 
and  iinfortunat^l^^,  I  am  under  some  time  constraints  here,  too— if 
you  could,  before  you  begin  your  general  testimony,  i-espond  to  liis 
spccinc  questions  h^ipro  yow  stavjb.  -  \ 
*\ 

STATEMENT  OF  lEOIfiE^  0.  ROSE,  CHAIEMAN,  NATIONAL  lEGIS- 
lATIVE  COTJNOIL,  AMEEICAN  COItECSTOBS  ASSOCIATION,  INC, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Eose*  I  will  be  glad  to.  Congressman. 
Firsts  I  would  like  to  introduce.  Air.  William  Bergman,  American 
(  ollectors  Association  representative  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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In-  answer  to  your  question,  Congressman,  as  to  what  restraints 
ca"e3Wd  to  prevent 'that  type  of  hapfe»|' , 
written  testimony  that  was  submitted  was  on,  "IIow  to  UiooSe  a 
cS  cctor,"  written  bv  John  Johnson,  our  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Collectoi-s ,  Association,  m  coimnction  ^ith  my- 
.  seff  in  assisting  the  regional  office,  tlic  Office  of  Education  in  Clu- 
cakin  how  to°  determine  the  wise  clipico  \*^l«^f  iXworl 
Fiscal  and  moral  integrity  can  be  documented  and  be  followed 
spepifically  to  prevent  that  typo  of  occurrence,  very  debniteiy. 
Hr.  Qure.  It  could?  '  ' 
Mr.  KosE.  I  believe  so,  finnly.       <,  u  i«„„9" 

Mr.  Qim:.  ITiat  documentation  indicates  how  it  can  be  done< 
'  Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir.  A  checklist  on  financial  stabihty  and  compe- 
tence, to  the  type  of  sci-vices  they  provide,  we  urge  that  anyone 
choosing  an  a^ncy  look  at  it  ns  anyone  else  handlm^  your  fiscal 
arcs,  such  as  a  banker  or  certified  public  accountant,  because  they 
arc  handling  money.  -  "  . 

Mr.  QniF,:  You  have  not  had  a  100-perccnt  record  m  that  as  col- 
lectors for  all  agencies  of  the  country.  What  kind  of  a  system  do 
vou  have  for  throwing  an  agency  o\\t  of  your  association,  or  the 
'  collectors  within  the  agency  out,  if  tliey  don  t  meet  those  high 

standaixls?  ^,  ,  

Mr  RosK.  We  do  have  provisions  to  remove  them  .from  member- 
ship and,  in  turn,  report  them  to  the  proper  authority,  so  it  can  bo 
followed  up  under  the  licensing  acts,  whicli  number,  now,  approxi- 
mately 30  of  the  States,  which  have  fepecific  licensing  acts  in  the  col- 
lection industrj'.  And  we,  in  turn,  would  repoil  that  to  the  proper 
aiithorifies.  .    , ,      •  ^  x  -t 

I  believe,  finnly,  though,  our  track  record  in  financial  failures  is 
no  gi-eater,  no  less,  no  more  than  any  other  industry,  dreat  imli- 
\ndiials  have  been  made  m  that  direction  through  education,  through 
higher  reriuireinents  for  membership  in  our  association. 

Mr.  Qtot.  When  I  talked  to  Ur.  Johnson,  what  struck  me  was 
tlic  fact  that  people  were  moved  out.  You  don't  find  that  among 
attorneys  or  doctoi-s  the  way  yon  expect  it  to  be  done  lA  the  local 
bar  association,  From  what  I  saw  of  his  testimony,  the  olfort  ot 
policing  one's  own  members,  especially  in  State  licencing,  mdi'-ntpR 
that  good  licensing  is  really  an  exception  here. 

Mr.  Simon.  Before  yon  get  into  your  statment— I  am  soriy  to 
intcmipt  vour  testimoii\  — if  I  may  reft-r  tlie  same  question  .to  Mr. 
Evans,  have  vou  had  difficulty  along  that  line  \n  your  experience 
with  collection,  funds  with  someone,  hay,  that  is  collecting  student 
funds- and  find  out  they  are  pocketing  them? 

Mr.  Evans.  It  may  bo  good  you  asked  that.  We  are  fully  auto- 
mated in  Penn-sylvania,  and  we  have  a  system  set  up  whereby  the 
funds,  any  funds  tliat  come  in,  come  into  a  separate  box  in  the  post 
office,  and  they  are  bounced  againSt  the  receipts  of  the  student  bor- 
roHver,  They  are  separated  by  two  separate  individuals,  and  at  the 
end  of  't|i6  day,  they  must  balance,  so  we  have  a  dny-to-day  check  ' 
oh  repeater  funds.  '  ,  u  ,  ■ 

We,  as^ft  collector,  and.  wo  know— well,  each  year,  wo  send  back 
to  the  stiident  borrower  the  exfict  amount  he ^as  paid  us,  and  wo 
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account,  reconcile  uitli  lum  on  an  annual  htuA^^  and  I  can  assure  you 
there  is  no  problem. 

Mr*  SmoN.  You  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  process  you  use  a 
collection  agency,  and  I  am  interested  in  that  end  of  the  procesb, 
have  you  had  problenib  with  collection  agencies — of  their  not  turn- 
ing in  moneys?  *  ' 

Mr.  Evans.  "We  have  not  had  the  problem  at  all,  because  th.ey  are 
anxious  to  ^et  this  money  back  to  ub  bo  that  they  get  their  fee.  They 
doii't  get  ,piiid  their  fee  until  they  get  the  money  back  to  us,  so  they 
are  tiying  to  work  their  accounts  constantly. 

We  have  a  clause  in  our  agreement  ^vith  the  collection  agenCjies 
that  thty  have  within  a  ceiiaiji  ariiount  of  time  to  work  the  account, 
and  at  th6  end  of  that  period  of  time,  Jxe  account  must  come  back  to 
us  so  that  we  know  thei'e  was  action  taken  on  us,  if  funds  were  col- 
lected and  so  forth.  We  follow  tliat  up  again  with  the  student  bor- 
,  rower  fo|r  collection  on  our  behalf  to  see  if  any  work  was  done  or 
not  done  on  that  account. 

3[r.  SiMOx,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  EosE.  The" criteria  in  that  direction  could  to  set  up  in  strictly 
a  pure  trust  account,  gross  remit  to  the  government,  suclx  as  the 
gentleman  just  indicated,  that,  then,  there  is  no  funds  payable  to 
them  until  they  produce  and  deliver. 

Mr.  QtTDE.  Operating  a  computer  infonnation  service,  you  have 
to  be  careful  that  tliey  are  100  percent  ac<;urate.  One  only  has  to 
look  at  the  Durham  gang's  operation  in  New  York,  where  they 
used  the  computei's  to  rake  off,  what  was  it,  $2  million? 

Mr.  KosE.  In  tne  interest  of  time,  Congxessman,  we  have  submitted 
written  testimony,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  verbal 
remarks. 

Mr.  Sniojf.  Fine. 

Mr.  EoskT  My  name  is  Leonard  Rose,  and  I  am  presenting  this 
statenjV^jt  off^^ehalf  of  the  American  Collectoi-s  Association  and  in 
my  rn|Fnrify  as  chairman  of  the  Xational  Legislative  Coimcil  an^l 
^il'^tilj  own  business  capacltv  f^s  president  of  Xational  Accounts 
Systems.  53  West  Jackson,  Chicago. 

The  Ajrierican  Collectoi^s  Association  based  in  Minneapolis,  l^Iinii., 
is  an  intcmational*  organization  of  more  than  2,500  independently 
owned  bill  collection  service  organizations,  serving  more  than  11,000 
^  nmmnnitics  throu«^hout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  a  growing 
number  of  forei^rn  countries. 

Our  members  provide  delinquent  account  collection  service  and 
other  related  credit  and  collection  fimctions  for  thousands  of  profes- 
sional retail  and  wholesale  pi*edit  grantors. 

Its  members,  in  1974,  recovered  ^$846,146,000  for  bante,  medical, 
and  dental  practitioners,  hospitals,  utilities,  airlines,  oil  companies, 
and  retail  establishments  of  all'  6i?e5. 

A  large  number  of  our  members  also  perform  credit  and  collec- 
^        tion  ?cmces  for  hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
tho  I  nited  States  in  the  collection  of  their  delinquent  student  loans 
and  related  bad  debts.    "  ^ 

A<J  one  of  2,500  professional  collection  companies  in  the  collec- 
tion industry,  wj?  have  already  collected, thousands  of  accounts  for 
univei^sities  and  colleges. 
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'    •    '  '  .  .  .       '  ' 

iEJxperience  has  allowed  us  to  develop  oi\r  capabilities  and  we 
offer  to  share  our  expertise  in  this  area  of  growing  concern  and  that 
of  a  rising  large,  rapid  rising,  number  of  defaulted  student  loans. 

Current  goyemmeht  regulations  do  not  permit  my  vast  collection 
services  to  put  their  professional  skills  to  work  for  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  The  American  Collectors  Association^  is 
offering  an  alternative  to  this  ineffective  procedure  Tjv  suggesting 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  .  which  would  allow  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  contract  with  private  collection  serv- 
ices to  collect  defaidted  student  loans.  •  ^ 

"Vf  e  believe  that  students  should  bear  a  part  of  their  college  costs, 
.whether  they  work  while  attending  college  or  accept  the  respond  - 
bility  of  receiving  a  loan  under  the  GSC,  and  then  repaying  that 
loan  after  "graduation.  "  ^ 

This,  jn  our  estimation,  is  excellent  financial  training  in  the.han- 
dling  of  one  s  personal  financial  affairs  and  this  brings  about  a 
better  ultimate  understanding  of  tlie  American  credit  system, 

We^are  not  suggesting  that  th§  goyemment  only  use  private  col- 
lection services,  but  that  they  utilizi?  them  to  the  degree  needed  to 
reduce  these  losses. 

If  private  services. were  allowed  to  collect  defaulted  loans  under 
this  progiram,  collection  services  would  auWit  bids  sUch  as  many 
ACA  members  now  do  with  hundred3  of  univer^ties  and  colleges, 
giving  the  goyemipent  the  freedom  to  accept  or  reject  their  offers. 

It  would  simply  give  the  Commissioner  of  Education  just  an- 
other resource  to  use  to  colleqi  on  ihese  defaulted  student  loans. 

The  American  Collectors  'Association  feels  that,  the  private  col- 
lectors woiild  have  distinct  advantages  and  te  more,  successful  in 
their  collection  efforts  than  the  Fedenil  Goyemment  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  '  * 
'  Private  collectors  dp  not  cost  the  taxpayer  for  stafiing  their  offices 
or  funding  collection  efforts.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  charge  unless 
collection  is  actually  made.  Private  collectors  do  ^not  have  to  be 
organized  by  acts  of  Congress  or  continually  makyig  requests  for 
budget  fimliing  as  does  the  government. 

^  Tlij&  .vital  collection  service  is  self -motivated  by  the  profit  incen- 
tive, that  is  its  entire  business. 

One  of  the  largest  single  reasons  for  nonpayment  is  what  we  tcm 
"sldps,"  those  individuals  not  living  at  the  address 'furnished  origin- 
ally to  the  university.  This  is  a  high  skilled  area  of  collection  pro- 
cedure expertise  which  our  association  basically  offers  at  no  cost 
since  our  members  operate  on  a  no-collection,  no-6harge^  contingent 
arrangement.  The  private  collection  services,  representing^  a  cross 
section  of  the  American  credit  industry,  has  built  in  skip  informa- 
tion from  other  credit  grantors. 

The  private  collector  is  already  in  business  and  may  be  called  upon 
imntediately  \vith  2,5(30  members  employing  approximately  23,000 
people  skilled  in  one  thing  alone— and  that  is  the  collection  of  de- 
linquent accounts.  ^  ^  . 

Th6  American  Collection  Association  has^^sponsored  and  taught 
moTO/than  500  schools  over  the  past  7  yaavs  alone,  schools  such  as 
telephone  collection  techniques,  skip  £faclng,  and  managohieht.  Moie 
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than  10,000  niomhcrb  and  their  employees  have  attcndedTiieso  pro- 
fessional training  courses  in  thafc  ^  years,  ' 
,  Also,  tlie  private  collection  servic^e  is  already  successfully  \ised 
by  tho  . government  on  otJhier  levels,  county,  municipal,  and  State,  as 
^ell  ns  institutions  of  higher  learning.  ^      ^  „  . 

In  summarizing  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  American  CoUectoi-s 
Association  believes  in,  and  supports  the  concept  of  the  goveni- 
mcut's  student  loan  program.  t  . 

•  Two,  the  collection  of  delinquent  accounts  is  the  daily  business 
of'ACA  mcniLerii  and  they  IviiovV  liow  to  collect  delinquent  accounts 
and  have  worked  with  hundreds  of  universities  in  this  area. 

The  ACA  believes,  with  over  $200  million  outstanding  and  more 
than  2,000  defaulted  atudent  loans,  Uio  Commission  of  Education 
mufet  have  all  cullection  took  at  his  dii>posal.  IIo  should  be  able  to 
€Oiii>ider  alternatives  to  the  ctirrent  measure  of  collection  of  those 
defaults.  ACA  suggests  diat  one  course  of  action  is  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  allow  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
contract  with  private  collection  services  to  get  to  do  tliis  job. 

Thank  you.  Congressman  Simon, 

Mi\  SnioN.  Thaidv  3'ou  very  much,  Mr.  Rose. 

What  do  you  say  in  iX5bpon5>e,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be  disrespect- 
ful to  your  pmfcsbiuh  hero  when  I  say  this,  but  I  think  thero  is  tlie 
inipressiun  on  the  i^art  of  a  lut  of  people  that  collection  agencies  are 
strong-am  people  who  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  get  tlicir  dollar 
because  they  think,  you  Icnow,  you  are  dependent  on  tliat  money 
being  collcctedl 

'What  is  your  response  to  tliat?  ^ 

Mr.  EosE*  My  re^ponse^  llrst  of  all.  Congressman  Simon,  granted 
wc  are  not  a  glamour  induhti-y,  the  image  of  a  bill  collector  from 
over  the  years,  GO  ,v ears  ago,  with  tlie  old  fl.re  and  engine  trucks  and 
red  cars  and  this  -tyP^  of  thing,  which  is  passe,  the  heavy-handed 
elements,  our  industry  would  not  last  long  in  practically  every  com- 
munity  across  the  country  if  our  association  would  allow  or  con- 
done that  type  of  activity  today.  , 

Part  of  our  schooling  and  educating  of  our  members  is  along  the 
psycholo^cal  handling  of  individuals  and,  as  I  say,  we  ai^  not  a 
glamour  industry  nml  yet  we  fill  and  fulfill  a  vital  need  in  today's 
conf^itmer  credit*  field. 

^^[r.  Si3toN%  How  many  States  Avork  with  tlie  agencies? 

Mr.  Evans,  docs  Pennsylvania  work  with  them?  Do  you  know 
how  many  St^itcs  do  this?  • 

Mr,  Evans.  I  do  not  know,  I  don^t  believe  there  are  too  many  of 
our  State  guarantee  agencies  that  use  collectors.  ^    ^  ^  ^ 

^Ir.  Si>tON,  In  New  Jersey  you  do  not,  and  Illinois  you  do 'not, 
and  in  Massachusetts  you  do. 

One  of  the  things  the  staff  might  do,  by  way  of  background^  would 
bo  to  make  a  survey  of  States  just  to  see  what  is  happening  and 
wliat  the  experience  is, 

Chris,  I  understand  you  would  like  to  ask  questions. 

Incidentally,  we  are  in  ft  somewhat  unusual  situation  here  and  we 
are  stuck  with-  only  one  member  of  the  committee  being  here,  but 
1  wwit  to  assure  you  we  have  the  members  of  the  staff  here  wh6  will 
be  reporting  back:    '  ^  ^  .     '  ' 
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«  • 

Mr!  Gkoss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  SimonV  •  , 

-  It  seems  to  ine  that  collecting  a  student  loan  is  a  lot  different  than 
collecting  other  tj  pes  of  loans.  J  biispcct  ir^bt  of  your  business  would 
come  from  collecting  on  bonio  tangibles  where  there  is  something 
you  can  actually  attempt  to  repossess  <^r  get  a  handle  on.  How  do 
you  differ  in  the  way  you  go  n\x>\)}.  coll^ct^ng  a  student  loanl  Also, 
please  give  us  an  e.vample  of  how  you  ^o  about  collecting,  say,  m 
woi-st  posriUlo  cases.  '  .   -r  ,  V 

Mr,  KosE,  I  would  like  to  clarify  one  item  ursf,  sir.  That  is,  I  don  t 
believe  that,  our  experience  i>  purely  in  tht  i^reas  of  tangibles  or 
repossefci^ible  itcin£>.  Our  imlitetry  rex>res:ents  very  hea\ily  hospitals, 
for  example,  these  .sorvjct-s  that  were  long  past,  performed^ trnd  the 
reaction  of  sj^mp^thy  and  cunani  for  that  io  on  ii  diminishuig  senile 
*  the  lon^r  if  is  deUnqnont.  c 

I  don*t  bplieve  there  ih  a  \\hole  lot  of  difference  between  iiandUng 
a  hospital  account,  a  credit  card  from  a  retail  clepartment  store,  or 
stTident  loan;  it  is  still  ba>icuny  an  obligation  morally  and  le;?ally. 

liriefly,  how  to  be.st  defeciibt*  the  approach  wodld  be  a  letter  identic 
![viiv^  our  position  with  that  'claim  that  we  are  new  entering  the 
picture  with  a  third  party  and  I  think  ther<>  h  a  psychologidaKilh 
pact  there.  After  man5'  montlis  of  receiving  no  pavment,  merely  hy 
our  appearance  we  get  the  p.sychological  impact  of  it  and  that  itself 
generates  a  certain  percentage  of  payments.  ^ 

After  Ihc  contact  by  letter  to  identify  our  position,  then  a  tele- 
hone  (Jontact  would  follow  that._  Furtlu  r  telephone  calls  until  it 
comes  to-a  conclusion,  , 

I  tliink  that  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  our  hwlustry.  also,  that  * 
we  have  developed .o\ er  the  pa^l  5  or  10  years  is  concern  for  the 
public  relations  factoid  of  tlie  ci-edit  grantoi-s  themselves,  that  it  it 
i>  a  situation  of  hankhip  or  illness  or  in  an;y  act  of  God  that  it  is  our 
if^pon.sibilitv  and  our  meniberbhip's  rehponbibility  to  brinjr  that  to 
the  attention  of  the  cin>dit  grantor  and  clo^e  it  out  inuuediately  as 
uncollectible  rather  than  pursuing  it,    -     -        *   \      ,  ^ 

I  think  tlie  safe;2:uard  thert;  is  that  economically  it  is  beneficial,  to 
our  ineml^r  ti)  do  that,  because  following  an  uncollectible  accodnt 
is  jnst  economically  not  feasible.  . 

>rr.  Cnoss.  You' mentioned  that  you  get  pretty  good  responses 
juht  from  a  lett/^r.  I  su.spect  in  most  i^ise&  yon  ar^  given  an  expl.ijia 
tlon  as  to  wliy  n  loan  is  not  paid.  In  your  experience  with  student 
loans,  what  are  the  nioht  common  reasons  yon  hear  that  people  go 
into' default?  A      ^  .  ^  .  ' 

^[r.  Eo.«?K.  I/think  the  biggest  reason  why,  say  the  umvoiisities  are 
referring  to  our  membei-ship,  is  that  they  do  not  Icnow  wheit».the 
student  is  and  that  our  members  are  representing,  sa\%  a  florist,  a 
department  store,  and  an  oil  company  in  that  area  And  he  has  little 
bits  of  infoiTiiation  from^  each  credit  grantor  that  makes  it^possiblc  . 
to  locate  tj^e  individual  and  then  ask  for  th^  money*. 

Undoubtedly  unemployment  has  had  a  bearing,  but  I  really  be 
lieve  it  is  an  overinflatcd  issue.  / 

]^£r.  Cross.  Let  me^tate  it  more  precisely.  Do  yon  find  Jn  some 
cases  the  stiuleAt  is  nOt  really^ aware  there  is  an  obligatio^  of  the 
magnitude  ,of  the  ofiligation? 

> 


.Mr.  BosE,  We  find  most  times  they  are  certainly  well  aware  of 
tho  obligation  and  the  magnitude,  but  they  ure  putting  it  off  until 
the  last  i>dssible  minute,        -  .  . 

,3ilr.  SntoN.  If  I  iriajj  interrupt,  if,  you  could  just  describe, Tom 
^Smith  as    student,  he  h  in  default,  he  has  the  Pennsylvania  Com 
mission  that  has  turned,  Tom  i^mith's  accoimt  over  to^you,  and  he 
owes  $3,000.  What  do  you  do  from  there?    -  ^  ^ 

ifr.  lioSE.  Tlie  first  tliitig  we  do  is  estaWisTi  our^ records,  docu- 
.  ment  it  into  pur  system,  not  only^  by  debtor,  alphab*etical,  but  albo 
by,  let's  «ay,  the  Uai\  e;^ty  of  ^cjnnsylvania  by  creditor.  Tlicn,  in 
turn,  if  we  eslabliiJi  that  it  i^  a  good  address,  it  is  fTuiiished  to  iis  ^ 
as  a,  good  ^ddrcbS,  the  first  letter  would  be  directed  prqbably  within 
21  h^urs  asking  for  payment  in  fuU,  asking  for  probably  more  than 
we  actually  anticipate  getting.  Aslung  for  tJie  balance  in  fall,  and 
if  this  is  not  pos^ible,..contact  our  olKce^ithin  7  dayii  or  within  10 
dajs,  aiid  then  it  h  followed  up  an  a  week  or  10  days  by  a  telephone 
,  effort  to  attempt  to  discu&s  the.  matter  and  scfe  why  our  lirst  initial 
contact  wa3  ignored  and  *then  to  try  to  determine  why  it  ha§  not 
boon  paid  and  how  it  can  be  paid.  ^  .     '    -  ^ 

Mr.  Cnosa.  Wlien  Jyou  say  ^^pay  in  full,'*  4o  you  attempt  to  get 
pa.vmont  for  the  botrowed  amount,  say,  $1,500  accnied  interest? 

Mr.  Edsb*  Well,  whatever  wpuld  bo  tho  amount  owin^. 

Mr.  Qjoss.  At  tliat  point,  once  a  student  goes  into  default  lie  is 
cjjgltile  or  liable  for  tlio  full  amount  rather  than  the  nii^bcd  paj- 
ment  only? 

Mr.  EosE.  Wo  would 'aslc  Sov  the  full  amount.^ 
,  Mr/  Cross.  Do  you  often  have  .5>omeone  v;lio  will  come  up  with 
$100  now,  and  he  goes  in td> default  agiiin?* 

Mr.  EosE.  That  is  quite  frequent  and  we  attempt  to  work  out  a 
payment  arrangement  if  he  can't  pay.  Say  on  a  balance  of  $?00  we 
will  attempt  to  get  $30  and  in  conjunction  with  his  pay  -daj  iy— $10. 
I  think  that  is^a  matter  of  being  reasonable. 

T  think  one  stati&tic  that  backs  it  up  is  that  our  average  paym6nt 
indHStrpvido  is  somewhere  around  $35  which  does  not  indicate  that 
wc  are  going  out  and  hitting  people  over  the  head  for  a  $300  bill.  ^ 

^fr.  Ckuss.  There  has  been  a  Jot  of  controversy  jibout  bankniptcies 
and  a  lot  of  atte|ition  paid  to  f|ie  fact  that  is  a  vtjry  severe  problem 
recently.  Do  you  find  mstances  ^of  yoii  going  fo  a  student,  tay,  that 
owes  $3^00  phis  and  the  student  at  that  point  decides  he  is  going  to 
declare  banknipt<g'? 

Mr.  BosE.'Tliero  Is  a  definite  pattern  in  that  direction  as  far  a^ 
an  increase  is  concerned.  We  have  been  watching  as  an  association 
tho  bankniptfcy  figures  very  ^closely.  Jfow  tliat  it  is  in  the  Sl,000 
bankruptcies  filed  per  monUi  area,  wo  hftve  to  be  concerned  about 
that,  because  they  ha\e  avoided  us^  With  no  income  and  no  collec- 
tion, wc  go  bankrupt. 

^rr.  Cr6ss,  I  suspect  that  psychologically  there  h  a  concern  for 
the  image  of  the  F<^deral  Government  created  t^y  turning  loans  over 
to  a  collection  agency.  There  ha\o  been  a  numlier  of  ideas  and  sug 
gestions  that  IeS  bo  used  for  collection,  I  am  curious  as  to  your 
reaction  to  that?  /  ^ 


.  MrrSosE.  X  would  fcol  it  wouid  take  a  heavy  beefing  ixp  of  staff, 
la  thia  out^ido  private  sector  we  ha^e  the  staff  biult  iik  as  I  meu^ 
tibxiea,  with.23j000  people  in  one  thing,  collection  of  ddinquent  ac- 
<*tmt%and  they  ha^no  othe^^hum  \  ^ 

MrV^ss.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  $imon.  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr.SmoN.  This  would  be  a  first-tuue  thing  for  thi>  F#^,ral  Gov^ 
ermnent  to  turn  a  national  program  oyer,^a  collectjon  progrm  over 
*to  a:d  outside  private  party*  Do  yon  have  any  reason  a^3  to  ho^ 
.pu^<^ii3latiQnship-wi$d  ^ven  {lie  Oovemment  could  h&ndle  some- 

B^si^vln*  I  would  i^oi,  fix^roTall,  I  would  lik^  to  fes 
in  my  comments  and  in  our  recompiendation  we  are  only  su^^hng 
this  bo  an  a&eniate  ioutct  ior  e^iample,  in  PennKj^Ivamlt,  they  have 
.  the.  softcore  approach  and  Uxen  tlie  hardcore  mdividuals  th?y  tef er 
IS  a^ihatt^rollastre^br^  ' 

I  do  n^t  feel  that  is  deti^rkental  to  the  ^Federal  Govpr^ent  as 
far  aa  pi|]E)lic  iSdatlons  Is  cpncerncd  because  they  a^  asking  people 
to  do  wbi^  they  promised  to  do  in  the  first  jplace  and  that  i£f  pay  tbe 

^^Sk  Smt^fJCf  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Evans,  but  hayg  you  had  my 
adverse  reaction  lo  ijirnlng  these  hardcore  cases  over  to^  collection 

*^^fSvANS.  Ko\  wo  have  mt  Wo  have  deftmtely  not  had  advene 
reaction  from  owr  Stale  legiblature  or  anybody  directly  to  tta?  date. 
.  Sir*  Simon.  KoWj  let  mo  get  back  to  Tom  Smith  agam.  m  owes 
$3,000,  ov  whatever  the  figure  was  I  used  and  I  am  not  sur^,  but 
you  write  to  him  and  he  ;is  supposed  iQ  come  in  but  frequently  you 
do  not  hear  |rom^Tom  Smith  I  assmhcs        . ^  ^ 

Mr,  EoaB,  TImt  IS  correct 

'S]cyioh\  W%t,do  you  dq^theit?  ; 

ilr.  Kosjs.  Continue  Jto  piusue  with  intermittcjcit  cojilection  calls 
and  letters  and  attempt  tp  find  him  as  a  matter  of  last  .^^rt, 

If^we  do.  locate  the  individual,  he  i6  employed  and  ho  hris  a 
regular  steady  income  and  wo  do  know  whore  he  is  living,  go  back 
lu  the  urtdxt  gta^ntor  and  reconnmend  they  refer  the  matter  to  cioim 
sel  ft>r  litigation  as  a  m«ter  of.  li^t  reaort.  ISTow  we,  we  are  >te 
eo!k  .;^.&,  but  referring  it     the  credit  grantor's  legal  department. 

Mr-  ^nioN.  If  that  happens,  do  yon  get  a  fee  out  of  it  at  tliat 
point*  *  / '     .  i 

Mr.  BosB*  it  depends  on  the  arrangement  with  the  cusfiotner.^  It 
could  be.devejoped  also  as  a  supplement  to  this  program,  the  using 
of  skip-lracing  sendee  only,  a  flat^charge  basis,  arid  then  returned 
for  Federal  prosecution.or  pursmf*         ,       ^      ^  ^        *  ' 

M;r.>^moN*  Weil,  we  apprecij/te  your  Jtcstimony  and  for  coming 
hon^^and  we  thank  you  very,  tery  much. 

tThjS  statement  and  attachment  follow*] 

Bzk'mutm  or  Iiicoif ABO  0.  Hosb,  CuAmMAn,  Natxonal  Lisji^Tprjc  pocitc^ 
Aumcj^:?  Couxic^ona  Assooa'Aow,  Iw  c^  Mnc  jrcAjpotxs,  ilwr^ncsarA 

name  Is  ieonanl  G,  Rose.  I  am  prcsentiDg  this  fitateiaent'on  bduOf  of  the 
American  Collectors  Assocla.tlon  (ACA)  li^  xo^  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Legislative  CoaaciU  tte  Ameri^aa  CoUect^ra  AsevcIatloA  basca  In 


ZrfiHJ  j^vt«^a*!w»:l*  >»wuiptl  liiii  KHitlk^tiou  i*i*irvla*a  Marring  siiurc  thai^  ll>00li  * 
t^tr)Ujiii»ai»itu^  ih«\*w|:h»nii.      CiUte^l  Stata^*  an^  «  gro^^iflg  iiumlj«jr  of 

fMr<^4^  u^ui»triw?w  ^itc^e  ixieuibf^s^  |>?w*id*t  uvx^iuuts  mti,^uMo  cuUecUiiu  «ud 

tj4i»ij$»  Utca*v*U  ttfttl&leat^il  fJtjKfiuaifcew,  ]tu.ii*tub,  auUties,  d/iHircSj  mxs\r*  , 
Ptttties  jmd  retail  e^^t^bllsliment^  of  allsim*  /  / 

it^xnl>c*rs€j!^.  ptnvitio  m<Jit  i^tnd  CMlUxtitui  ijmlct^.for  u^K%^  lacal*  state  aad 

^ho  At2^eri(^iii  CallectMr*  AmK^hiUuTi  v^a^  t.rgai4M*«l  U»  ll^w  (VliCit  ^Ti  0fU)Up  «jif 

a*Ji£eie  i«vcv»»  an^l' wiU  Uiau  ttti>A^4n>  vuuid  aUme.  The  gval  \^  ti> 

iKHirr  «>rvln^  tv  .then-  ^mllt-^ntor  cllQnm  anfl'to  ttii'^  debtor, 

l4  Mrdet  l*>  A  u.\nt\uWt  *rt  i\w  A^j^va^u^iuu  a  ctdltjctiou  i^enicp  tnu^t  meet 

fiUh       ri^lfj  ^itai»*lfliTi1».  'Oi»«ut5  a  mt:n>l«,^rt>hi|>  i'n  actalued,  a  a^t'intwr  most  Ua-u 

TIh'  ACA  liuha  &  lli.*f;v,iutUfm  mdar  v^IukU  tnemWrji  wrwrattj  i»,  attached  as 

Tlie  AmerJ^^ftjfi  rolltvtrMr%  ^Inj^ivlafion  ^eru^si  cmlit  graiiirirs  ttinuighout  tUe 
HfMteji  aJ*4  ft  unmU*t  of  f.  relr/t  <*cmiitae.s,  ApiJroiimaieU  20.00ti  people  worii 
f»ii:t»Ut  t^dhythfti  Korvir^?*  aui«»^.jnbi*^  ti>erato.sbi|)  of  ACA.  ^ 

5*4'^nlH'r^5  «|  fi«*  Atfli  rkan  A'^.-iia.iuUmm       vj^inrjeiit-ed  m  baiidUn;; 

iAh^,  mimk\[fii\iUK  u  t<-'Uktj«?*ii  aj&d  other  jariMlJctliiUi*.  A  uombcr  of  ACA  tnem- 
t^fs*  nhUi  f-rf*,n.  **r^JU^  awa  vi»uvii*im  fr*trvi<*e.s  for  Inntimemble  colleges  ami*- 
miln»r«Jt:eh  thr^imihAil  the  Dittcd  ^lidi'W./nie:^  nre  ofpjnlml  to  refer  titcse 
a*tirjnt*5tM  ACA  nti^HAn^ta  lltroughuiif  Uie  UaiteU  Stat*.'s^  a«d  4>th^r  cuuutrlei*- 

^tr.  Chaimai*.  vMUi  thr  Conj^ftiifs  Iclvtog  cfi»sjideration  tii  tJie  revision  or 
t  v  tnnatpt  the  Hi^^her  >!:dui  atiwa  Ai:t  due  t*^  expire  June  30,  1075,  the  Axjierl- 
*im  f\Ak\U  s.^  Awt«»tjari."n  in  iiltasti)  tahave  tjbt?  opptirtunltj  to  address  you  and 
incmN  r^  =*f  >*iuf  'iJuadtttc,  «r«  jpartleularly  ctincenied  uumt  Uvsf  hmmn- 
teed  :studt*nt  I^mii  rra^fram  (OJ?L)  unde.r  tliat  act*  and  the  <»ijtfreut  arid  dra- 
maJir^  ijnnith  in-ohlem  th<^  feil^tral  ifn^wiiut'Ut  m  \ia\in^  Uj  tbi?  cijllectlon  of 
d«*f»«lr^l  lniu«  jsrrawU'il  nnder  that  projjmii, 

Inin.T  ii\rn  hiwliiess  mfmMt.t  lam  president  of  the  Katlonnl  Awmots  Svsteu). 
J^n  vn-^t  :ftH'V.M*n  Br»iil»*vord,  Ohhiiirfi.  ininnls  COCOi. 

A>  itiit'  if*^J!^X>  jm»lr«"5MS*/»,j**^  ?'«dlectiuu  iudw^^trj  who  has  already 

I»*fli4  ttt.YiNiinds  of  ni*<^utitft  f«jr  ^uihcr^UieM  and  collesc^s.  I  fee^,  wo  jknow  h«nv 

»^d!ect  dclij.»|iu    ,H»rtd<*iil  lu£UiR      iiaw-  dt  velu^d  unr  capabilities  and  \rant 

^bit**^  onr  t'^j>ortis:*>  lu  tlii*4  ari»a  of  ^:rowin«  <'vnfi»ni-*that  of  a  rapJdlr  tmuK 
nnmU*r  .»f  def^taltPd  Mtideui  bmn??.  as  profc?ri<lonaI  coM^»rtorji,  have  the 
»  Xfiorb«m*»  und  t^f<ibilU5  tu  n*u%v^-<tn\l^  a^Alvit  mi  tUf^sn}  dofanlL^  thorcbv  help- 
hiz  the  «titr«n<Aejl  5?tud<ut  Loan  pro??ram  remala  vIlaMo  and  sUowinjEr  tbo 
AitiiTf</^n  If^pU:  that  the  pr»'grntu<aa  foncUtm  cinUenUy  ^ritliout  a  connmimg  ' 
jpt^t  h»v^  f  f  the  (axpajrers*  motiey  in  pf»>!riK  tup  these  defaoltofl  loans. 

Hot^ever.  <r.rr»»nt  jjovernjttien^  re^idatJonit  do  nrrf  pormlt  private  cotJeoiion 
H#^rn^i*H  t«  pui  Khe:r  pr»>fe3?slonaI  t^mu  to  work  f.»r  the  Gnarantwl  Student 

Mr  rhnkmafi  and  MeIn^*em  of  the  Siibcomnsltl<»«^  I  w<mld*nf«tt  that  ron  look 
nt  the  traf  Jc  rfv^nl  of  th**  profes^sional  t^jjJector  in  rocoTenng  dellnnnent  ae- 
f^oniiN  r»*celvahit»  and-  nlhnf  m .  to  aft^^l^t  the  fe<I*»ral  ;;ovomt«cnt  In'  tlio 
rtM-*,vf*r,T  of  de/aulted  student  lham.  ytat^iinent  will  Khow  how  wo  prono^e 
Ui  do  this*.  *  J    *  ♦  V 

n\^tre  jsrmnrmr^r  toy tj}imn\M 
TJje  AtBeH.^irj  Coii*vtoft»  A*?^orJatfon  l^lli^vo**  fhrtt  l4n?t  shonhl  be  made 
n%adJible  to  MfMn^iit^,  espeeiallx  m  UJh  folh^'fv  an^>  general  Urinj;  co^ts  are 
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,6onStl^  and  flnaobfll  talty  ot  this  prosram.  And  we  view  tbo  growing 

^om  bear  a  part  of  their  coll^o  cost^ 

w^ivSc  tt  loan  raaer  the  GSfc  ana  repaylos  Oiat  loan  after  gniduation.  TWa, 
in^nl^lSmiTScSlent  iSaancl^^  tmlalng  in  the  handllBg  af  one's  personal 

AccotdluK.  to- statistics  tve  have  r«elv«l.  more  ^^X^^^J°^.^Z}^ 
dcSinder  the  6n»rante<3l  Student  I/jaa  J-iogram  (TlUe  JV.  Slghet  aiuca- 

.UroxSly  $^1  JnUlion  In  defanlted  .loans  wei«  paid  by  the  government 
Tj^Ke  FcSSal  Re-Inswaiice  and  Federal  Insur^  ^^''t^l'^f^TSf^i 
t^Tears  of  tbev  Student  IToan  Program  throngh  Nov«abcr,  1674.  TW?  figure 
ittfS  ?ir;0-mmk)n  undi»r  thi?  i^eral  Insured  Loan  Program  and  Ita.mUllon 

^'''^t^^f^^^0AtSih'^'^nmv  1074.  awroximately  ?19  mMon  were 
coUecS^i  uToat  Sucan^^  loans. thatVaro. In  defaaU,  On  tiie  Cfher 
SeSe  (SS  th<.same  kosram  for  the  same  perWd.  orer^  mlH  on 
S„n^  rm«fiiP^f«3  mi)*  18  a  llQuidnUon  per  cent  of  under  0%  (dolliiW  collectetl 
SS  tS^^e  l?!^^^^^        be  improved  loaf  to  Ave  times  by  utilizing 

%!?Offlcl^?Edncatl<m  which  administers  the  Grniranteed  Student  Laan 
r»r?*rti^  has  Indicated  that  ol  those  uncollected,  millions  were  duo  to 
f^pl^ffVude^  bSm^    while  &7c  were  dne  to  bankruptcies,  death  or 

^EffSTCndmlnlsiraUon  cf  this  program  depends  "P^VTrtfl^tS^Sv 
of  the  student  loan  fund  by  repayment  of  fxlsUng  Joans.  It  tb«a 
thnt  thft  nrbmra  is  financially  In  danger  with  the  rising  number  of  defaults, 
both  in  number  of  students  defanlHng  and  the  dolbir  volume  that  number  r^ 
flMte  The  psychological  spin-off  to  the  general  public  when  they  read  the 
MlnS  al^t^b&lj-  rising  number  of  defaults  is  nega  lve.  The  drain  of 
fnnds^nd  the  wegatlvd  public  reaction  dne  to  student  defaults  could  seriously 
ImiwrU-tlse  entire  Student  Ix)anS^ogram.  "  ,  ,i 

-  X  Its  own  acknowledgment  the  OIBce  of  Education  which  administers  the 
Student  I-oan  program  has  bad  limited  success  In  the  collection  of  defaiilta.  for 
it  is  csirtcntly  powerless  to  seelc  the  private  professional  assistance  which 

*  help  it  cope  wlth.thls  problem.  ^     .  , 

It  Is  to  change  Uils  situation  that  I, am  here  today, 

^  PBOP08.VI,  BT  THE  AilEKICAX'COLLECIOaS  AGBOCIATTON 

Tm  Ammran  Colhctun  A»»nc^at(on  ojjcrt  an  alternaUvc  to  ms  proUcm  T>-J 
tuomtm  on  amendmcnl  fo  tho  Sighcr  Etlucqtion  Act  tchicli  toouU  "Ito.c 
Commftmner  of  Educatioy,  to  contrcct  %dth  vrivatQ  foV.eotlon  icr\>lcct  to  collect 

^^Bfm^^mg"aiQB^^  Education  Act  to  allow  this.  Congress  would  Provide 
for  effective  collection  activity  from  the  private  secMr  6t  approximately 
rnllUon  currently  in  deXrtult  under  tlio  direct  Guaran^eed  Student  pan  Program 
This  eCective  collecUon  activity  would  assist  the  prucass  of  ellmlnaUng  s"J<'^»f 
default  abuses.  lA  sample  amendment  Is  attached  to  this  statement  as  tshinit 
C),  •  ' 

now  UOES  TMCFEOEBJU.  QOVa!XM£ST  COLtECT?. 

Conta!nc<l  in  the  blue^overed-ACA  proiwsal  submitted  to  fhl^  committee  is  a 
scctton  on  tho  federal  govemmenfs  approach  to  collection.  It  Is  not  my  Intention 
to  KO  over  that  same  ground,  but  It  Is  importpnt  to  imdcratand  the  federal 
govemmenfs  approach  so  that  the  proposal  of  the  American  Collectors  Assoc.a 
tlon  can.  te^comparcd  with  what  Is  now  being  done. 


•  *  "     «^         ,     -  .     -  . 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that- Jo  3S7S  the  OjSce  oi  Edu(itlto  jprodaced  a  com- 
prdieawve  "Manual  for  Lenaewi"  which  w«*  tp  aaBst  aU  leadlera  operating 
mder  the  Gnaxantted  Student  I^an  Program.^  thatJpubllcatioihoweyCT.^Oy 
three  ponjtSTrerotaclndearfegfitdlngrcoUectiois:  m,*>  jw.uui^ 

H.H\P*^^^®'"  j?.  'afo™e<J  to  ase  i»actlces  "ao  less  oitensive  ahd  forceful 
thim  those  generally  used  by  financial  InsUtutiona,  ^plorlng  all  arenu^of 
""Vl?"^- '  ■  <«»=S=n\^'*^^'  Phone^calls^  pfir^oaiu  ca&.  p^SoiSlSS, 
J^A^^^^'^'^f'^K^'^^.  °^eraue,.the  lender  Is.told  to  notify  the  Office 
ot  Edncatloa  for  '^pteclalm;  assistance."  «,"tKV? 

(3)  The  lender  la  told  that  dm^llness  Is  important  and  ttat  the  student 
should  be  notified  "svithin'seyen  day^  of  mifaliig  ii  payment 

imtntctmt  such  at  thete  are  minimal  and  iaticallv  inadeoiiate  in  com, 
panaonioith  the  proftttionaf  conectorsl  trainina  comiept. 

i*^  iu8taxct^;them  to^nducii  the  full, actlTtltles  on  which  our  entire 
*?^^H*^  folded  .  .  but  it  gires  tijem  no  dlrectioh  or  advice  on  fiow  Uiel  • 
should  do  so.  Under  the  circumstances  ttio  lack  of-elfecUve  r^ulte  can  S 
aa^o  surprise.  The  manual's  small  attenUon  to  the  cbllecUoa  «ffo^t  mal 
Indicate- the  importance  that  the  government  gives  to  the  repaymeK  ?tu^ 
dent  loans;  however,  it  does  not  at  aU  reflect  tte  amoSTt  of  K  and 
^'^l°?'?o.*f'^J'^S  which  should  go.  into  a  collection  effort:  ^ 

The  AOA  has  sponsored  and"  taught  more  than  600  schools  over  the  nasi- 
seven  years.  Schools  Injthe  use  of  the*  telephone  such  asbaste  dnf  advaS 
telephone,  fikiptraclng.  management  and  professional  liabiK  are  only  Tome 
of  the  15  different  kinds  of  schools  held  each  year.  More  toan  10  OW  aoa 
members  and  their  employees  have  attended  thVe  sdhoote  totag  tte  t^t 
Te^^i^'^^nTtJtr  'eiK^  °'      Professional  trah^ing  avail5«  1^1 

the  U.S.  advised  the  Presidfint  of  the,Senate  and  the  Speaker  oflhe  Hou^  of 
Representatives  that  the  Office  of  Education  should  Itopfove  couLoon^r^ 
oedures  to  recover  defaultc-d  loans  under  the  Guarantwd  Stud^t  ^an  vlt 
gram,  The  Comptroller  General  at  the  Ume  found  the  feHrSwU^  p^S 
S^n^^7,^f^°'  Education  to  bo  totallu  inadequate.  At  that  toe  $1  bllUo^l^ 
loans  had  beenjranted  to  one  million  individuals  and  some  21,000  loans  were 
In  default.  By -November  1974  those  figures  had  risOn  to-  S70  hrmnn  in 
to  7,6  mimon  individuals  and  223,000  K  werlTn  S^fult. 
^Mi^^  our  understanding  that  new  6nd  revised  rules  to  Improve  manaireroenf 
^^^.^'ii^^^  proposed  by  the  Office  of ^"n«onTn 

October  im-thrce  year*  after  the  Pomplroll^  General  adZed^iat  Z'Je. 
*V°r.^i^'"'''i  iS"""  inadequate  and  tlmUd  be  impr^ed  .  " 

«„Hn^»  °-„^'lV'^^"°.'}/'^''  ®'°l'^°^'^  more  collec&re,  and  there  are  indi- 
Im  L^mL^^'^t^^'^       improve  during  the  last  six  monthT  of  lOlV  but 

WHr  DOESSV-^E  Omc?  PI'EOUCATIOS  USE  PMVATE  COtLECTION  BEanCES  K0W7 

This  matter  is  alsd  covered  in  tlie  blue<overcd  proposal  but  should  also 
Sn°X^*"       wrltt^i  testimony.  The  CtommiMw  of  Education  "i^ 
no  authority  to  contract  with  prtoate  collection  services  nt  thtn  m^a  tVJ^ 

Snlif,^r""',^i''i""  ^^.''"'^i''"  °'  iOOcfto  itoS  Gen^  al  arid  Co£ 
w  General  have  Issuud  standards  which  preclude  the  Me  of  prIvatVcoV 
S?nt  dSfts.  ""^  particularly  when  applied  to  the  coJlecUon  of 

«Meral  counsel  of  _the  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon  &  Welfarr* 
stated  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  JuSrv  Hd^fsp  n? 
nepresentatlv^,  October  18,  ld78.  thilt:  "The  O^mUsloripr  of  ffiaU^^  . 
IS  the  ngen^head  responsible  for  the  adminlsbaBon  of  tte  GnaraS  ^i, 
f^n^.^"?  ^iT^™  ^'  authorized  .to  delegate  funcUons  only  to  oE  and 
employees  ot- the  Office  of  Education, .  .  it  would  therefore  not  be  Sble  to 
^^^nT^'^^^r'^^  ■'''^  ^'^"^^f^  coUectlon  agenciel  und«  ffl Matter  • 
loSthaV^e^uffiThgrS^^^^^  -""^  S^lSa 
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PBOl'OSAZ,  OF  ^np.AMjEEICAX  COliECICBS  ASSOCUTJO^ 

Tfae  America  Cojlectors  Aamiatlon  views  the  problem  of '  stadent  loan  de- 
faults as  a  very  serious  one  and.suggesU  that  the  Comiuiesioner  ^f  Education 
sbe  allowed  tp^estrcise  bts  own  discfetioia  and  coutract  private  collection  serv* 
ices,  Af  t3tated:before,  the  ACA  urges  Congress  to  ainend  the  Higher  JEduwtioii 
Act  to  clearly  enable  the  Comnji^sioner  of  Education  to  contract  private  coyec- 
tian  agencies  and^  thus  escape  th6  predicament  of  student  defaults. 

before  gummaiizing  iny  gtatements  today,  I  Wvuld  like  to  share  with  mem- 
;bei:5  of  this  sulwmmltfee  the  >va/.  a  private  collection  service  oiienites,  par- 
ticularly as  it  would  rielat^  to  the  collection     defaulted  istudent  loans. 

la  my  own  business  experience  as  president  of  tlte  JTational  Account  Sys- 
tems, J  have  had  22  yea ria  experience  in  the  collection  if  all  tiyp«s  ot  de^ 
lliitinent  accounts  receivable.  That  ijicludes  working  w^Jti  more  than  200  uni 
'-er  cities  and  colleges  ln  V^ii,  collection  of  student  loans  other  than  those,  under 
the  Gii.\rant/5cd  StudentLoan  Progranu  It.is  from  this  experience  that  I  share 
the  following  with  you.  .     .      ^  ^ 

Oiie  of  tJie  largest  single  r^sons  for  ncn-i«tyment  ia  what  W6  term  "s^ps**— 
^tho<c  individuals  hot  11  ring  at  the  address  origUially  furnished  to  the  unji- 
verjdty.  Xhi^s  is  a  highly 'skilled  arqa  of  collation  .procedure  i^xper^ise,  vf^Ich 
our  Assbdation  oiTers  at  no  cost,  since  £he  vast  majority  of  our  ;^epil><^p 
operate  on  a  contingent ^no  collection-no  jchwge  basis,  t^he  ,i«riyate  collection 
senfe  representing  a  cross  sectiou  of  America's,  credit  iudustrij  has  hullt-ln 
>klp  Information.  fr9m  other  credit  grantors.  This  pooling  oi^  data  .ls  of  great 
awistance  iii  lucaflng  the  '^unlocatables.'*  This  could  refc,ult  Ja.a  .substantial 
nmounf'Of/biiiu^  dollars.  -  ^ 

AAotlier  factor  of  an  outside  service  i;?,  the  psyclw^loglcal  advantage  ol/a 
third  part^  Invblvemeht.  somewhat  like  the  middleman  who  ci^n  listen  td^ a 
grliiU  objectively  but  fhe  mnnev,  .StUl  fiio^her  fceaefit  is  our:yast 

vuvvrage  of  rpember  offices  in  practically  e^urj  community  throughout  the  U.S.A. 

If  private  collection  services  were  allot; to  collect  defaalted  loaha  under 
thij>  program,  collection  services  would  submit  bid.s  such  as  many  ACA  mem- 
lieiai  jit»w  do  with  hundreds  of  uhiveraiti&  and  colleges,  giving  the  govern- 
ment the  freedom  to  ^accept  or  reject  their  offers.  We  are.  not  sug^^^tlrig  that 
the  <iM%erninerit  only  use  private  colleetfori  services,  but  that  tiley  atillze  them 
to  the  degree  needed  to  reduce  theae  rapidly  climbing  losses.  It  would  ttlve  the 
Cuiunjtssioner  of  Education  aaoiher  tooi  to  u^e  to  collect  defaulted  istudeiit 
loaufi.  '    ,      '        .  . 

Ail  major  creditors  who  ii^e  outride  collection  services  use  their  own  fii- 
clilties  flrst,  but  a  law  of  dlmlnlshlcg  returas  set*  in  .where  further  effoit  by 
thfciu  Is  not  economic^.y  feasible*  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  we  believe 
the  ^;u\emment  sho^U  have  the  same  privileges  that  private  credit  grantors 
have  u^ed  to  their  benefit  for  decadea-  top  .professional  a^istance  in  collecting 
bad  debts.  Thit  U  tvJiat  we  are  ddvqcaiini;  for  ihc  federal  ffov^meai. 

BKASONS  WHY  FBIVATE  COtX^CTIOXS  WOULD  ^BB  JfOHr  «!rCCESSFtFI* 

.  Xhe  use  of  J?rivafc  collcctiun  ^jcrvicesJn  student  loan  programs  might  well  be 
the  singlo  moat  imporjtant  st^p  that  could  be  taken  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
defaults.  Xhe  use  of  professional  colfectipa  services  can  help, prevent  any  easy 
guing,  nobody-really-careR  atmosphere  from  developing  ,Amo|?g  th(B  borrowers., 
the  ose  of  such  services  is  an  eftectlve  deterrei^t  to  potential  defaulters  as,  well 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  .actual  .defaulters. 

.  The  American  Qollector*  Association  /eela  that  private  collectors  would  have 
,  distinct  adrsntages  and  be  ^inore  successful  in  their  collection  efforts  than  th^ 
federal  government  for  the  following  reasons :  .  i 

1.  Private  collectors  do  not  cost  the  ta^ajars  for  jBUiffing  their  qfflces  or 
funding  collection' efforts,  in-iuost  case^i  there  is  no  charge  unless  collection  In 
actually  made. 

2.  Private  collectors  do:  not  hare  to.  J}e  organized  by  acta  of  Congress  or 
continually  request/more  budget  funding  as  does  the  government  It  does  not 
create  a  new  bureaucracy  whoige  growth  and  cost  txc  independent  of  it«  efPec 
tjveness,  the  .private  service  J*  ivAi^^  by  its  results  and  may  be  retained  or 
replaced  according  to  thcJse  results.  This  is  seldom  the  case  of  government 
ofRces^.  ' 
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8.  The  private  collection  service  Is  self-motivated  by  the  profit  incentive  to 
keep  accurate  records  and  to  do  a  thorough  professional  job.  That*s  its  enhre 
business. 

4.  The  private  cglleptor  Is  already  Jn  business  and  way  be  called  uijon  linme- 
diately.  Members  of  the  ACA  may  refer  accounts  to  any  of  the  more  than  2,5U0 
bonded  member  agencies  around  the  U.S.A. 

5.  The  private  Collection  service  HAS  AN  ESTABLISHED  TRACK  RECORD. 
The  public,  including  the  student^ebtor,  kr.wW3  that  the  private  collector  a  job 
is  to  collect  4ebts  v?hen  they  are  riot  paid.  The  public  and  the  studentburruvver 
has  an  entirely  different  .imag^e  of  government 

6.  The  private  collection  service  in  already  used  by  government  on  many 
leyels.  county,  municipal  azjd  ststc,  «a  «eU  as  instltutluns  of  higlifer  learning. 

1.  The  American  Colle<!tors  Association  bell^jves  In  and  supports  the  concept 
of  the  upvernment  Student  Loan  Program. 

2.  The  collection  of  delinquent  accounts  is  the  dailu  Ifusinesa  of  ACA  s  more 
than  2,500  members.  They  Itnow  how  to  collect  dellnauent  accounts  and  have 
worked  with  Innumerable  urt  I  versifies  and  college^  in  recovering  dehraiuent 
accounts.  ^  -     • , 

3.  The  ACA  believes  that  with  6ver  $200  mllllt?n  outstanding  In  more  than 
230,000  defaulted  student  loans,  the  C*»iiiiitIasIon  of  I^dacatlon  must  have  all 
coljcctlon  topis  at  his  dlspu.sal.  He  ahotild  be  alio  to  consider  alternatives  to 
the  current  method  of  collection  of  the  defaults.  The  American  Collectors  Asso- 
ciation suggests  tliat  yne  course  of  action  is  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  to  allow  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  contract  with  private  collection 
services  to  do  this  job. 

ThanU  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Subcommittee. 

  ifr 

Exhibit  A 

Code  of  Ethics  A^'I>  Operations  of  American  Couxctobs  Ajbsocuxion,  Ijjc. 

CODE  OF  ETHtCS 

\ 

Ri^^hed,  by  the  American  Colle^-tfirs  A2s^»ciati<?n,  Inc.,  that  the  follov.inp: 
Cude  of  KthUb  be  and  the  same  Is  herebj  made  a  part  of  the  Bylaws  of  this 
A.^(^/Liation,  and  the  ba/iit  .ihall  be  binding  upon  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  ?^heir  business,  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  the 
Grievance  Committee  fur  the  punH'>*e  of  determinmg  the  rights  and  rcsponsi- 
l^lllties  of  the  members  6f  this  Association. 

Tht.  Grievance  Committee  shall  have  full  power  In  case  of  complaint  against 
a  meiuber  of  this  Association  for  violation  of  the  principles  of  equity  therein 
this  code  specifically  is  silent. 

Any  member  of  the  Am^.rican  Ci^ilectors  Association,  Inc.,  ;;ho  shall  be  found 
giility  on  ehnrev  of  violating  the  Code  of  Ethics,  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Gritvantt-  Committee,  shall*  UithiU  the  Judgmtinl  and  discretion  of  said  com- 
mittee Of  a  majf^rlty  thereof,  be  expelled,  suspended  or  reprimanded  as  Jnay 
Bi-cm  imt  to  the  jcommitfec. 

Any  member  who  shall  have  been  disciplined  by  the  Grievance  Conmiittce, 
a.-*, herein  provided,  shall  ha¥e  the  right  of  apjical  to  th^  Board  of  Dire<rtor8. 
Such  appeal  shall  be  hes\Til  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  a  majority 
Vote  of  the  members  present  at  «nch  meeting  shall  be  conclusive  and  flnal. 

B>  this  Code  iff  ethh.s,  ea^h  member  of  this  association  fa  firmly  bound,  In 
that  each  member  shall : 

L  *Afalntain  a  high  standard  of  business  principles  and  never  be  guilty  of 
conduct  which  will  bring,  rcptoach  upon  this  Association. 

2.  Abide  by  the  Association's  B5la\\s,  Rules  and  Regulations,  Code  of  Oper- 
ations, and  isucK  »»ther  policies  as  may  be  adoiited  by  the  Board  of  I)lrei.tor«. 

3.  Not  have  been  engaged  or  bf  engaged'ih  any  activities  HUpporting  or  aid- 
ing any  orj^nization  that  advuiatcs  ihe  overthrow  of  the  constitutionally  estab- 
lished government  of  his  coimtry. 

4.  Coiuply  with  all  city,  county,  state  and  federal  lawn  relating  to  the  owner- 
ship and  oi>eraUon  of  a  eulieuion  bor^ute^s  and  provision  of  Collection  services* 
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^  de«Ignntloa  or  business  name  or  identification  that 
tloes  not  mis  f»a(l  creditors,  consumers,  .,r  the  general  jiubhc  intu  believing  thnt 
It  is  sope  other  ft^pe  oi  hxiS\neHH  than  it  is. 

Operate  under  a  name  and  in  a  manner  \\hlc'h  does  not  imvly  that  .such 
agency  is  a  branch  of  or  associated  wJtli  any  departnient  of  the  federal  govern- 
?«^?^t^''«^^,^"^  municipal  government,  and  refrain  frum  using  anv 

seai.  insignia,  envelope  or  other  device  which  simulates  that  of  anv  covern- 
menc  dopartraent  or  agency.    ,     .  •  ,  t.  >^*" 

7  Insure'  that  all  personnel  are  familiar  with  the  laws  under  which  the 
collpctlon  business  is  conducted,  the  Rules  and  Kegulations,  Cude  of  Kthics  and 
^O^ply  xw?fh^^^^^  Association,  and  that  tlicy  full^  reapund  tc  and 

8.  Delegate  assigned  tasks  bniy  to  qualified  personnel. 

9  Never  kiiowingly  misrepresent  an  institution  or  organization  with  which 
he  is  aflUlated,  nor  knowingly  represent  that  he  is  afiiiiated  with  institutions 
or  organizations  when  such  affiliation  dQes  not  exist 

10.  Take  adequate  precautions  to  distinguish  between  his  professional  views 
and  association  or  qrgawlzatlonaJ  views. 

in^?l^^iilf^^^"^*^^^^,l°  "^^^^^  sex  or  national  origin 

in  the  selection  of  creditors  wiiom  he  represents,  In  the  selection  oT  staff  em- 
pIoyees»  or  ia  dealings  with  consumers.  .  .  • 

Interfere  oh  the  basis  p'f  race,  color,  creed,  sex  or  national  origin 
^  orcolleagues  and  compeUtors  to  become  members  of  and 

a?articlpate  in  the  affaira^  of  this  Association. 

13:  Maintain  a  sufilciently  strong  financial  position  to  reasonably  assure  the 
agency's  co;itlnued  operation. 

l^  „poinP^y  with  the  "Guides  Against  Debt  CoUectlon  Deception''  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Ck)mml9»lon  as  they  apply  to  collection  agency  practices. 

15.  Comply  with  the  Federal  Communications  Act,  with  particular  attention 
to  SecUons  203  and  223  as>they  refer  to  the  use  of  the  telephone.  Xlicse  secUons 
specifically  prphibit  the  use  of  the  telephone  in  a  manner  that  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  and  calculated  to  ''Xrighten,  abuse,  torment,  or  harass  another  .  *  or  for 
"...unlawful  purpose.*'  ^  .v^i 

•  CODE  OP  OPERATIONS 

The  following  Code  of  Operations  sliall  govern  all  members  of  the  American 
Collectors  AssoclaUon,  and  have  the  same  effect  and  same  enforcement  proce- 
dures flR  those  provided  in  the  Code  of  Ethics. 

Operations  is  intended  ty  apply  only  where  and  to  the  extent 
that  It  does  not  conflict  with  applicable  statutes  or  authoritative  judicial 
decisions. 

In  the  relationship  with  his  credltor-cllent^,  each  ACA  member  shall: 

1.  Provide  efllcient  and  effective  collection  service  in  the  territory  which  he 
represents  that  his  agency  serves. 

2.  SUte  clearly  the  services  to  be  performed  an^  the  terms  under  which  they 
shall  be  pel  rormed.  • 

3.  Always  protect  the  interests  of  clients  and  give  prompt  and  diligent  at- 
tention to  all  matters  received, 

4.  Follow  all  instructions  given  by  clients  In  the  processing  of  an  account  or  . 
promptly  give  reasons  for  not  doing  so  and  a.sk  f«r  furnit*r  instructions. 

5.  Make  settlement  with  clients  at  Ipnst  once  each  calendar  month,  and  such 
Settlement  shall  not  be  later  than  20  daj:,  after  the  dose  of  the  calendar  month 
for  which  the  settlement  is  made. 

0»  Give  preference,  wherever  possible,  in  disbursing  to  clients  in  the  order 
of  i/riorlty  as  estabHshecI  by  tM  receipt  of  (he  accounts,  where  a  number  of 
occouotH  against  the  same  debtor  are  liclhg  collected  In  installments,  unless  it 
i^  necessary  to  do  otherwise  to  prevent  some  accounts  from  being  outlawed  or 
unless  debtor  demands  paynvent  be  applied  to  certain  accounts,  but  if  a  client 
supplied  material  information  or  assistance  by  reason  of  which  the  Cullection 
was  made  po^^Ible,  then  such  client  shall  receive  preference, 

7.  Allow  a  client  the  right  tt>  withdraw  any  and  all  accounts  six  months 
after  they  have  been  listed,  within  30  da^s  of  receipt  of  such  request  In  writing, 
providing  that  there  has  been  neither  payment  nor  promise  of  jm^ment  .since 
(he  listing  for  collection,  unless  some  progress  shall  have  been  made  which 
reasonably  entitles  the  member  to  retain  tlie  account  oc  account*  fur  further 
effort 
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S.  Answer  aU  business  letters  and  communications  a  reasonable 

peripd  of  'tlme.  ^ 

0.  Maintain  a  separate  clients*  trust  fund,  and  deposit  in  tUe  bank  account, 
^\ithiii  teii  days  of  its  rtceiiit,  all. money  collected  and  due  to,  creditor-clients  on 
accounts  placed  viitix  tba  agency  for  collection;  the  balance  in  that  trust 
account  shall  la  5u0icltnt  to  coyer  all  funds  due  to  creditor-clients  at  any  .time 
and  all  remittance  ib  the  clients  shall  be  made  from  that  account. 

I  J.  >fot  knowingly  acuupt  accounts  from  firms  which  engage  in  questl'onablc 
or  iiuproper  bubinuiis  practices,  or  whose  accounts  genei:ally  cannot  be  sus- 
lalned  by  proper  documej^tion.  .         /  , 

It.  \iit:nciiRut  iir  give  ft?iy  gVatiiltlw,  gifts  or  favors  that  might  compromise 
thi;  actl^nji  and,  or  judgment  uf  creditor  clients  or  ^helr  representatives,  Impair 
or  coaipromisc  the  Judgment  and/or  quality  of  service  offered  by  the  collector, 
,   ^      jior  offer  any  unethical  or  illegal  favor,  service  or  thing  of  valu«?  to  obtain  a 
-  —-special  .advantage.  ^     ^  . 

12.  Not  i>nowingly  misrepresent  his  qualifications,  capacity,  experience  and 
abilities.  • 

13.  Adhere  to  the  ttirms  of  a  contract  or  agreement  unless  these  terms  Jiave 
been  legally..Jernunated,  falsely  represnted,  or  substantially  altered  by  unilateral 
^action  of  the  other  iHirfj:  *to  the  contract  -  ' 

In  his  relationships  with  fellow  association  members^  each  ACA  member  Shall. 

1.  Compete  in  a  fair  and  honorable  manner,  never  publicly  attacking  the 
Teputntion  of  a  competirof.       '  ^  . 

2.  Comply  wlt^  the  ACA  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  iorwardlng 
and  t1ie:hiUidnng  of 'f6rw*nrded  accountis.-  ~  '  ^ 

3.  Comply  with  the  provisions  as  outlined  In  the  preceding  section  when 
accounts  are  forwarded  to  or  recehed  from  fUlow  association  members,  and  a 
client-collector,  relationship  exists. 

4.  Be  continuously  aware  of  ways  in  which  he  can  help  fellow  association 
members  to  improve  the  operation  of  their  bui^jntsses,  when  such  help  woUld 
not  be  competitively  detrimental.  i 

5.  Avoid  communicating  directly  with  his  Xorwarder*s  clients,  except  with 
th«  eomjent  of  the  rvrwarder.  " 

6u  Not  knowingly  distort  an  evaluation  of  cooipctltors  and  colleagues,  but 
&uvpiy  information  to  n^propriate  ofllces  onlj  when  such  disclosure  serves  the 
purpose  of  correcting  and  eliminating  unethical  or  illegal  practices. 

7.  Be  continuously  alert  to  wayain  which  ntemb^rSitah  improve  ithelr  aware 
nehs  of.  and  compliance  with  the  A&.-ivcIati6n'3  Code  of  Ethics  and  Operations, 
and  assist  member^  In  understanding  and  complying  with  them.  , 

in  his  relationship  wltli  attorneys  and  In  areas  defined  as  the  practice  of  Jaw, 
each  ACA  member  shall: 

X.  Negotiate  directly  with  an  attorney  en^oged  b^  ^  debtor  to  represent  him  i 
in  the  collection  matter  at  hand,  and  not  negotiate  with  the  debtor  until  such 
tioiti  at?  th»r  a,ttorT»ty  remotes  himself  from  such  relatioashlj?,  or  neglects  or 
refuses  to  answer  correspondence  or  otlier  communications. 

2-  R^rniji  from; 

a.  Soliciting  claims  for  any  purpose  at  the  instigation  of  any  attorney  whdch 
would  illac^  ti^e  attorney  in  the  position  oX  violating  the  .Canons  of  EUiics  of 
his  own  association.  ' 

b*  Soliciting  claims  for  the  purpose  of  having  any  legal  action  or  court  pro- 
ceedings Instituted  thereon. 

8'.  Refrain  from : 

a.  Asst^mlng  authority  on  behalf  of  clients  to  employ  or  terminate  the  serv* 
ices  of  ai>  attorney  or  to  arrange  the  terms  or  compensation  for  such  services. 

b.  Jfnterventng  between  cUeni  and  attorney  in  any  manner  which  would 
i^ontrol  or  exploit  the  services  of  the  attorney  or  which  would  direct  those 
services  In  the  lnt(jrest  of  the  agency. 

c.  iJemahding  or  obiain^ns  In  any  manner  a  Share  of  the:proper  compensation 
for  services  performed  by  an  attorney  in  collecting  a  claim,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  agency  may  have  previously  attempted  collection  thereof. 

4.  Hefrain  from;  ..... 

a.  Furnishing  legal  advice  or  performing  legal  services  or  representing  that 
he  is  cpmpeterit  to  do  so.,  or  instituting  judicial  proceedings  on  behalf  of  other 
persons; 

b.  Communicating  with  dehtora  In  the  name  of  an  attorney  or  upon  the 
stationery  of  an  attorney ,  or  preparing  any  forms  or  instrument  which  only 
nttomeyi  are  authorized  to  prepare,       ,  ,  >  , 
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5  Itefrain.  fjr^^m  omiilujl/ig,  InsUumenta  simulatiag  tonus  judicial  prucess 
OjfXorjiSs  o£  notice  pertaliiing  to  juaicial^rocccaings,  ... 

JjfTC;  bt^  r^atiqnslilp  with,  consjuiners^  eacli  ACA,  member  shall: 

1  Show  due  considerafion  for  the  mkHfortuaes  qt  coiLsumers  in  debt,  and  deal 
with  4gticm  according  to  theauerlts.  of  theijc  Individ^  .    '  n  , 

%  Do  everything  reasonable  to  assist  the  consumer  iu  the  ^olujtiojn  of  any. 
flnhncjrtl  prgblenis  he  may  have  and  to  hdp  him.  to  hase  a  b«tt«r  understanding 
of  tlie  use  of  Credit  and  importance  of  using  it  wisely,  b^  utilizing^ appropriate^ 
Channels  of  communication,,  including  programs  uf  consumer  education. 

A^'P!<V'^^<^P||^^l^^^f'^»''<*^:  stA(ement^^  6c  ma^eriula  which  wooldscause  the  . 
consumer  to  helieve  that  he  was  dealing  wlth^omcone  o^ier  tham  the  collector* 

4  Provfde  effective  channels  tov  receiving  and  acting  oi>.cunsumer  cumplaints; 
and  suggestions,  including  but  not  limited  tT>  utllixing  thi? 'resources  of  Ita 
Association^  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Better  Business  Bureau,  recognized^  con-^ 
sumor  groups,  and  other  appropriate  bodies.        ^     :         ^     ^  ^ 

5.  Ip  tlie  event  of  a  disputed  account,  make  available  to.  th^  consumer:  all 
related  supporting  Information  aad  ddjcjimeuts  5\ith  an  explanfttibn  of  all 
charges,  and  provide  trained  pcrsonrnd  to  assist  thu;  consumer  and^V  creditor* 
client  in  attempting  to  resolve  any  existing  dispute  regarding  ]his-accoui[it. 

6.  When  a  consumer  absolutely  rpf uses  to  pay  or  eyen  discuss^  aiL  account, 
cease  further  direct  coHection  effort?  with  the  exccptloh  of  advising,  tl^e-  ^on- 
Mumer  tJjut  the  polloctor's  fui;tlier  effurt^  are^  being  terminated  and-that  tiiere 
is  Q  possibility  of  the  creditor's  attorney  invollng  the  creditor's,  riciuedico  locally 
available.    -  ^  n 

7.  Not  publish,  post,  or  cause  to  be  published  or  posted  any  list  of  debtor^ 
coflimon|y  known  as, a  "dcadbeatJist**  for  the. purpose  of  forcing  or  attempting, 
to  force  collection  thereof. 

5.  Cobperafe  wl.tli  qualified  community  counseling,  services,  i|nd  other  appro* 
prlate  accnclcs  and.  refer  consumers  to  ^hem  as  such  needs^appear» 

ft  !5ralie  tclei)horic  and.  personal  calls  during  such  hours  ind  with,  sudi  fre* 
quency  as  wotddrlie- regarded  as  reasonable.       ,  /    "*  .  ^ 

The  ^lational  Conference  of  tawyefs  and  Collection  Agencies,  a  body  made 
up  of  representatives  of,  the  American  Bar  Associati^iu'^  Unauthorized^  Practice 
'»f  Law  Committee  arid  rej^resentatlvea  of  the  varioimuirganizatlons  within  the 
'collection.  Industry,  reach, agreement  Feb.  18,  1008,  oii  the  Proper  Activities  of . 
Culiectlan  Agencies  from  t)ie  Standpoint  of  the  tfiaathorized.Pra<;tico  of  liuw." 
This^  agreement  ^aS  ratrfled  by  American  Collectors  Association^,  Inc.,  on  July 

Copies  ot  '^Proper  AcUviaes"  may  be  obtained  from  the  ACA  Center ,  how-, 
ever,  the  contenta  are  incorporated  la  tiie  above  Code  of  Ethica^und  bperaUons. 

American  Collectors  Association  Im^  also  adopjfed  the  i^se  of  the  Uniform. 
Authorization.  Form  and  Uniform  Forwarding  Conirat^i  lor  use  In  fu£ warding 
accounts  to  attorneys.  Coples.are  available  from  the  ACA  Center. 


iJxhIbitB  * 

BCLES  A»D  IlEGlXATIOrfS  OF  AiiEMCAX  COIXECTOBS  ASSOOUTIOIT,  rWO. 

i?ao?rcd.  That  the  following  be  enacted  by  American  Collectors  Association, 
Inc.,  irir  regular  annual  convention*  assen»bled,  that  these  Rules  and  HegulaUons 
be  the  law  for  the  guldonce  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association^  and  the  Griev- 
ance Committee  in  determining  the  rights  of  forwarder  and  forwardee; 

«  *    '    :  «  '  r  , 

Commission  rates 

1  Rates  of  commission,  and  fees,  are  matters  of  contract  bctwewi  forwarder 
and  forwardee^  anij  t^ie  A.siioclatlon  does-not  presume  to  establish  any  hxed 
policy  that  Is  intended  to  be  binding  upon  its  members. 

The  recommepded  rati  on  forwarded  retail  accounts  is,thJrty-tltree  and  one- 
third  per  cent  (2^^A%)  net  to.  the  forwardee.  On  retail  acuuints  forwarded  on 
t  ther  th1a;i  the  above  basifi>  tho  forwarder  shall  state  in  his  forwarding  letter  or 
blanjc  the  het  commission  to  be  all<hved  the  forwardee.  If  the  rates  stated 
are  not  satisfactory  to>theXorwajcdee,  he  <?hali:elther  return,  the  item  of  business 
within  threa  (3)  <^ay9i  pr  refuse  to  handle  U  until  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
to  the  rates  are  a^eed  upon.  j 

#         *  • 
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The  Assoclatlun  do«^  fx^>t  recommend  the  forwarding  uf  sninll  aecuunt^j,  but 
When  the -forwarder  feels  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  render  a 
comple'tG  service  to  his  claimant,  it  Is  rec-ommended  that  accounts,  of  Twenty 
Dollars  ($20.00)  o^  less  be  forwarded  un  a  commissiun  rate  of  fifty  per  cent 
(50%)  net  to  the  Jforwardee,  provided,  .however.. that  if  the  ag^egate  amount 
of  the  account^  forwarded  against  the  same  debtur  at  the  same  time  exceeds 
Twenty  Dollars  (?20.00>,  the  recommended  rate  of  thirty-three  and  one-tliird 
percent  (33% %>jmay  apply.  - 

2.  AVith  respect  to  whole  accounts  (that  is,  accounts  for  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  sold  for  other  than  consumer  purposes,  and  against  an 
individual,  firm  or  curporetiun  actualU  engaged  in  business),  the  following 
tnb^f^;  of  rates  is  set'  forth  as  (i  giilde  or  suglgestion:  * 

'  25%  on  the  first  ^2,000  ' 

20%  .on.  the  excess  of-  $2,000  > 

Minimum  commission  $37.50  if  total  collection  is  between  $75  and  $150 
50%  if  total  is  under  *75 
The  fullowing  schedule  uf  cojumission»  Is  Migge;^tcd  aa  thtj  fuiwardw  *  cuiil- 
pensatlon  on  forwarded  commercial  accountif : 

20%  on  the  first  $300  * 
*   18%  on  the  next  $1,700  ' 
13%  on  the  excess  over  $2,000  • 

Minimum  commission  $25  if  total  collection  is  between  $75  and  $125 

33%%<lf  total  Is  under  $75 
^Howcvet,  it  shall  be  mandatory  upon  the  fonyarder  to  state  in  his  for- 
fftirdlng  letter,  or  on  his  forwarding  blank,  the  exact  terms  upon  which  the 
account  Is  forwarded.  If  the  furwardee,  after  having  accepted  the  item  at 
the  rates  <Iu»>ted  yn  the  forwarders  furwarding  blank,  should  determine  that 
the  item  fs.in  reality  a  retail  account  and  that  the  rate  under  which  the  ac- 
vwunt  nas  first  forwarded  Is  inapplicabfe,  it  shall  be  mandatory  upon  him  so 
to  hdtlfy  the  forwarder  and  secure  his  consent  to  Increase  the  rate  bf  com- 
mission to  an  amount  mutually  acceptable,  or  to  return  the  item  to  the  for- 
warder. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  Amerlpan  Collectors  Association,  Inc.,  pireclory  la 
used  by  retail  or  professional  credit  grantors  to  forward  accounts  direct  to 
Association  members  located  In  cities  other  than  those  where  claimant  Is 

-  Jucated,  It  Is  recommended  that  they  be  fbrwardwl  on  a  fifty  per  cent  (50%) 
contingent  basis. 

4.  When  forwarding  an  account  involving  repossession,  the  forwarder  shall 
expressly  stipulate  the  amount  to  be  avowed  the  forwardee  as  his  coraperisa 
livfi.  jS'wrwardee  ahall  make  deflnlie  arrangements  Rith  and  obtain  agreement 
from  the  forwarder  before  making  any^  repossession, 

.  5.  Repossession  of  automobiles  and  other  vebfcles.  ^^hen  forwarding  thl.9 
type  uf  account,  the  forwarder  should  expressly  stipulate  what  amount  Is  to 
tc  allowed  the  forwardee  as  his  com^nsatlun  for  different  types  of  services 
that  the  circumstances  may  require.  In*  cases  where  this  Is  riot  done,  the 
Association  xeeommends  the  following  charges  as  a  suggested  guide: 

(a)  Fifteen  cents  per  n^lle  for  mileage;  '  ' 

ib>  Twenty-five  dollars,  for  a  report  giving  new  address  where  property 
can  be  loiini  or  an>  information  that  will  assist  In  leading  to  its  ultimate 
recovery.   -  .  '  - 

(c)  Ten  dollars  for  makhig  demand.  This  is  to  apply  only  In  cases  where 
demand  Is  a  prefenulsite  tu  the  filing  of  repos^ssion  action -In^  the  courts  by 
an  attorney^  •  . 

id)  Fifty  dollars  for  a  voluntary  automobile  repossession  if  at  the  given 

(e)  Fifty  dollars  for  a  straight  body  track  or  Pickup  truck  repossession 
if  at  the  given  address.  /  ,  ' 

(f)  One  hundred  dollars  for  a  tractor  or  seral-trallcr  repossession  If  at 
the  given  address.  »      .  .  . 

(g)  Seventy.flvo  dollars  for  a  trailer  or  house  trailer  reposses.slon  IJ^at 
the  irlven  Address.  .         .      ^  , 

(h)  Sixty  dollars  for  a  camper-trailer  repossession  If  at  ttie  given  address. 
'  (1)  Ten  dollars  for  consummating  sale  of  each  Tehlcle. 

(j)  In  cases  where  the  property  taken  by  voluntary  repossession  is  lat^r 
paid  oft  by  the  uiortgngor  to  the  forwardee,  the  forwardee  shall  be  entitled 
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to  his  lull  repossesslun  charge,  plus  his  expense,  all  ot  v>]Uch  he,  shall  attempt 
to  collect  from  the  mortgagor  oyer  and  dLuve  the  aniuuat  due  the  forwarder 
or  mortgagee,  ^except  in  areas  where  coUecUuri  charges  are  prohibited  M  lavv. 

(k)  Out  of  pocket  expense  such  tow  charges,  driver,  gaV^^e  lien,  stor- 
age, repairs,  keys,  antifreeze.  Informer,  expense  if  authorized  ur  justified, 'etc 
No  charge  for  meals,  hotel,  gas  for  i:eposs^6r*s  car  on  ^nj  assignment 

(I)  In  cases  whbre  the  property  taken  by  voluntary  repossession  is  later 
p^aid  off  by  the  mortgagor  or  satisfaeturi?  arrangements  made  with  the  for- 
warder, mortgagee  orjtitle  holder,  th'ep  the.fJr\\arder,  mortgagee  or  title  holder 
Shall  protect  the  repossfifssor  for  Ws  full  repossessli>a  charges  plus  his  eXAn;n5>e 
or  become  .liable  for  same. 

,     .  *  '    BULES  AKb  BEOUUITJCO??8  '    .  '  .  .     ,  , 

1.  The  forwarder  shall  give  forwardee  q11  possible  information  concerning 
any  forwarded  account  Whenever  an  accuunt  js  forwarded  for  an lamoanL  which 
includes  charges  In  addition  to  the  principal  balance  due,  tie  forwarding  furm 
shall  clearly  identify  guch  additional  charges,  item  by  item.  If  the  fiijrwarder 

^r^suests  that  interest  be  Collected,  he  shall  either  pre^compute  it  and  idenUfy 
It'  as  interest,  or  shall  stlpulafe  the  rate  of  fnterest  to  be  collected  and  show 
tliio  dates  at  which  the  interest  period  commenced. 

'\Jt  is  recommended  that.  Insofar  as  is  practical,  the  authorlz^id  forwarding 
form  of  the  American  Collectprs  Association,  Ino^Mw  used^  and  that  same  be 
lilled,  ftut  in  detail  "\yhen  forvvardirig  ah  account  by  letter,  or  oh  a.Xom  other 
tliah  the  official  Association  form,  care  should  be  exercised  tw  pruvlde  the  most 
complete  Information  possible,  which  in  no  case  should  be  less  i.-omplete  than 
information  reiitjested  on]  the  official  form.  .  >  -    I  \ 

2.  The  forviarde^  shalj,  within  three  (3)  days  of  their  receipt,  acknowl- 
edge all  items  of  bnslnesi^  received  by  him,  by  accepting  or  rejecting  them. 
In  case  4^c  forwarder  rteijects  an  account,  he  shall  inform  the  forwarder  , of 
Ids  reason  for  so  doing,  forwardee  may  assert  a  claim  fpr  commissions  on 
payments  made  direct  to.  the  briginal)clalmant  oi  to  the  fiftwarder  prior  to 
the  date  of  forwardee  a  acknowledgement  of  the  claim,  nor  may  a  forwardee » 
ncknowledgemfait  of  the  plaim,  nor  may  a  forwardee  assert  a  claim  for  com- 
mission on  urttdiaclosed  payments  that  are  made  to  a  forwarder  or  the  orfgirial 
t|almant  prior  ti^  the  time  of  Lis  ttcknowlcdgemeni  u(  the  account  unleta  his 
acthowledgemont  of  the  account  shall  bare  been  made  within  three  ,diiys  of 
the  receipt  of  tlie  claim  i^y  the  forwardee.  '  .    .  ^  ^ 

3.  Forwardee  shall  respond  promptly  to  requests  for  reports  from  for- 
warders. !  ' 

Beports  shall  not  be  r^uested  or  expected^  sooner  than  one  hundred  fifty 
(13Q)  days  after  the  claim  ha.s  been  acknowledged^  payiuent  recelv^' thereon, 
or  following  thp  last  repprt,  unless  for  urgent  reason.        .     .  , 

After  tvfp  (2)  r^tqjcests  for  reports  have  been  made  by  a  forwarder  without 
response  from  the  forivardee,  the  forwarder  may  gi,ve  flftech  days'  notice 
of  cancellation  of  the  cla^m  by  certified  mall,  and  if  no  report  is^  gl?en  within 
this  time  (15  days),  the  claim  win  be  cbnj^dered  cancelled  and  returned  to 
the  forwarder.  All  evidence  of  debts  sent  to  any  forwardee  mast  be  returned 
to  thcr  forwardbr  upon  ea'ncellation.  * 

Return  postage  need  not  be  furnished  by  the  forwarder,  except  when  tlie 
report  ls*r<Mi|nested  sooner  than  one  hundred  fifty  (150)  days  after  acknowl* 
jdgcmcnt,  pintyment  received  thereon,  or  following  the  last  report. 

4.  The  forwfirdcc  shall  make  settlement  with  the  forwarder  at  least  once 
each  month,  furhlsUlhg  him  with  a  suitable  statement  that  can  be  retained 
by  him  for  his  files.  Sucli  statement  shall  show  thereon  the  following;  hamo  « 
of  each  debtor,  name  of  each  creditor,  date  of  each,  collection  and  amount 
of  each  cbJleetlon.  If  interest  has  been  collected,  the  statemejit  shall  shaw.  this 
fact  and  the  amount  so  collected.  The  final  payment  on  each  account  shall  bng 
properly  designate  as  such.  If  the  account  of  mure  than  one  creditor  has  been 
forwarded  against  a  particular  debtor,  the  statement  must  show  the  above 
Itemii  as  i^y  pertain  to  jeach  creditor. 

5.  JIjc  forwarder  shall  promptly  report  to  forwardee  any  direct  payments 
made  either  to  forwarder,  or  to  the  claimant,  and  if  forwardee  has.no  fund^ 
under  his  control  from  which  to  deduct  these  commissions  so  earned,  the 
forwarder  shall  remit  such  amount  to  the  forwardee  within  thirty  (30)  daya 
after  being  rendered  a  statement  by  the  forwardee. 
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0.  Where  a  forwarded  account  pal^  direct  to  the  claiinaut  or  ta  the 
forwarder  After  it  has  arrived  at  the  bflice  oJP,  the  forwardee  juid  the  fi>r- 
ivardee  has  acknowledged  receipt  of  saline,  and  has  started  wor^  on  the,  ac- 
count, the  fojtfwardec  shall  b6  entitled  ^o  the  usual  commission.  '  ^ 

7.  Where  a  forwarded  account  has  been  worl^ed  oh, by  tlie  forwar,dee  and. 
in  tlie  cpurse  of  ids  \^ork,  jie  uncovers. the  fact  tliat  the  account  lias  been  pre-, 
viousb  I>aid,  either  to  theiforwarder  or  to  the  claimant,  and  recognized  hs 
them,  the  forwairdee  shall  be  entitled,  to  receive  one  half  of  the  commi^ion 
which  he  would  have  earned  liad  he  himself  made  the  coltection. 
.  a  If  the  forwardee  iearnjg  that  a  debtor  is  located  lit  5  'territory  other 
than  that  normally  serviced  him,  he  ShAil  return  the  claim  to  tliO  forwarder, 
ssiih  the  dybtoji;\5*  address  whun  j[ius^lble.  potvever,  if  the  forwardee  has  made 
j&ettlcment  arrangeinentb  ttith  tlie  debtoij,  he  will  be  liermittodto^retijLln  the 
a,cpount  so  long  aspaympjite  ar.e  beluff  J:eceiv£d.  . 

No  forwardee  shall,  retain  alt  qf.Uie  interest  collected,  on  an  aocotmt 
forwarded  to  lilm.  unlvss  sjiticial  arrangements'  have  b(?en  ^ade  iii  advance 
WiQi  th^  forwarder.  Xhe  same  commission  rate  shalL.apidy  tt>  interest  col- 
lected as  to  the  principal  amount  ,  •  ' 

10.  In  cases  wiicre  tl.e  item  forwarded  is  ^  judgment  which  Includes  costs, 
the  jCorwardee  shall  be  entitled  to  hls^.iegidar  commission  ^  on  (he  cullectlon 
o/  the  entire  Judgment,  4iS^leS3,  different  arrangements  havQ^  been  made  In 
advance  between  the  parties.  '  . 

11.  A  forwardee,  having  .voluntailly  rjelinquished  an  account,  flht^  not, 
after  giving  notice  to  that,  effect  to  his  forWarcJer,  accept  payment  froui  the 
delator  and  lie  s£atl  not  be  entitled  to  compensation,  or  com^nisslvn  oii  any 
payments  he  may.  accept  -  * 

12.  If  a  forwardee  llnds  he  capjiot  properly  service  an  4tem  ,of  business 
forwarded  tp  him  for  any,  reason,  including  the  following: 

,(a)  Bet^use  of  friendly  rclationshijp,  wil^h  <\ebtor; 

(b)  Becaii^e  qt  obligations  to  debtor's  attorney;  ,  .  ^'^^ 

(c)  Becaiise  of  relative?,  of  debtor  being  eipployed  by  him ; 

(d)  Because  of  obligation 'to  anotlier  forwarder; 

lie  ;&hall  immediateliL  iiotlfy  forwarder  and  offer  Xo  ^return  the  itfsm,  a^id  uukss 
f orj^arder  jequesta  him  to  retain  the  item^  he  shall  return  same  to  the  f tit 
warden  ^  / 

18,  No  forwardee  shall  charge  and  retain ,  In  one  case  the  commissions 
claimed  in  ianother,  where  there  Is  no  authority  so  to  do,  particularly  when 
those  commlsMons  hre  In^  dispute. 

14.  Under  no  circumstanced*  shall  a  forwardee  6how,  read,  or.  deliver  to  a 
debtor,  axij,  communication. recjcived, by  him  from  a  forwarder^.or  his  claimant 
wrl^hout  the  w?ritten  Consent  of  the  jforwardei;,.  and  a  violation  of  this  provi- 
$iph  shall  constitute  unethical  conduct.  ,  *  .  -»  ,  - 

15.  WJhen.  returning  an  account,  the  forwardee  shall  xeturn  all  dqcpmentajry 
ciidence^  of  the  obligation  whicli  ha,re  been  received,  from  the  original  for 
Wander-  -  .  ^  .  ^ 

16/  Eorw(ird(id  accounts  which  have  been  in  the  Jforwardee's,  hands  f « r  at 
Iqast  six  (6)  irjPA^^'  ^^^^  "P^^  ^ynich  no  collection  Jias  bee^i  mj^de  by 
the  forwardee  shall  be  returned  to  the  for,warder  upon  ^request  unless  the 
same  Are ;}n. the >proc<?S3  pf« collection. 

JUf  Before,  r/sforwardlng  an  accqu^l,  forwarder  shall  request  retupi  tJie 
account  and  secure- its,  xel^ase  from,  the,  original  forwardee,  failure  to  first 
obtain  iti  ^release  may  result  in  liabtliiy  for  double  comfofsslons. 

IB,  ,  in  forwarding  ,  ac/connts  origlrially,  the  forwarder  shall  forward  nil 
aqcounta  wlilch  he  may  iave  against,  t^e  debtpij,  or  state. .the  xfason^f  why 
such  accounts  ar:e  not  ?o  forwarded.  n    ^  "    ^  w 

10.  No  J(orwardeo  shall  coinprqmlse  PC  settle  any  account  fo;:waxded  ti  hira 
foT  a-lesser  ampuat  .thah  the  amopnt  furnished  liim  on  the  .for5var<llng  blonk 
w^thput.  fir?t  obt^ini;ig  4hp  consent  of  tha  forvyarder.  In  case  Uii\t  should, 
he  iiiall  be  liable  to,  the  forwarder  for  the  fall  amount  of  the  ,  account,  loss 
his  usual  commission  unless  for^rder?s^oliei?£  ratifies  the^  sottlemej^t 

20.  It^haU  be  t})Q  dut^r  of  each  membej;  (it  this  Association,  upon  eifectlng 
a  reppssesi^on  of  any  form  of  personal  prPPCrty.  on  behau  of  a  client  or 
principal,  to  immediately  cause  such  property^  to  be  stored  in,  such  a  plafe  as  to 
ir^re  or  the  owner  its  complete  safety.  ^ 
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Uka  loan,  oC  such  jjtflP^ty  M  shall  )}e\4e^d,a  hjj^ea^h  ftf  ^  Gp^e 

of  Ethics  or tiiiaJAmclatiQh  ^  \^ 

.  '2L  It  shall  be  the  bbygatlon  o£  the  forwarder  to  specify  under  .the  Kules 
and  RegulattQns  of  what  association  an  acco^unt  Js  forwarded,  lAcIcin^  speol- 
.  flcation,  it  shall  be  assuiaed  that  any  member  of  this  association  forwaros  ac- 
CMphts  toanjr^pther  mepiber  of  ^IhisiA^sodatioii  under  thc  Hule^  and  Begulatsons 
of  Ameri^aulipJieptors^Assoclatlon,  I»C.,vregardle«8  of  ivhat  other  associations 
\^ither  or  botji  tbt.JO|:syardcr^and;j6oaward<Hj  may  be  a  m  - 


.   ,  4:he  Grievance  Committee  shall  h^re  fua,ppi;v^r  iUiCase^of  .complaint,  ^gainst 
a  memb^ei:  of 'this  Ass'odaUoft.  tor -TfoUUm     the  .principle  pf.e<ffi^ty,Ma 
^proper  cbll^tioji  pra,<;llces  :V^i)erein.  Jhefe,  ^^ules  and  Se«uJaUPR8 W«Ci- 
■ilcaliy  client     '  .^t  .     '    ,  ...     ,  ,11!  *  '  "^'"'^ 

Wher^  a  forwarder  or  forwardeCr  a$  the  ease  nmy  be,  shall  hare  peon  4fttmd 
guUty  of  Tiolating  any  of  t}ie  pwcqding'Ilple^  ahdd  Jleg;^^;^?"^^  he^^hw 
subject     dl^lplhio^by  t^ils  ^A^spoiatton.^as  proyl^ed  under  our.  JBylaw. 

Any  member  of  the  AmeHo^tt  qolfectDp  Aijoclt^ti^^^^  luc.^  who  ,«ptlliV^ 
fomid  guilly  on  a  charge  otMolating  these  Kules  and  3«S?ii»ti9ns  to^.tfte 
A    judgment  of  the  Grievance  Committee  shall,  wtthlu  the  judgment  and  dl^cre- 
.  'tlon  of  said  Comyqaltteer  .or  .^a  jnajority  thereof,  ,be  eipelled,  ^  suspended  or 
,  reprlmonded  as  may  seem  Just  to  the  Committee,  and  the  Chairman,  of  the 
V,  Orlevance.jPqmmlUee,  shall  notify  all  persons  concerned  of  their  d6dsion 

^*^^Any^^b|r^!w)^^^  shall  h|^ve.^been  dffecIpUued  bj  the  Grfevj^nce '€ommlttie 
Las  herein,  provided  under  .Article  XV  of  our  Bylaws  shaU  hare  the  right  of. 
iappeal  to^  our  Board  of  Directors,  Such  appeal  shall  be  heard  jlt:the; next 
.  Ju5?etin^  bjl  the  Bpa^d,  and  avmajority  vote  of  the  members  rnresent  at  -sueh 
'  ;mcetingrShaU  Ji)e  coii^uslTe  'and  41nal.       ♦  ^;         *  v; 

,  V  Nollc^  pt -appeal  shall  be  given  .to  the  Executive  Vice JPresldent  of^thjs 
/    u^iiociatlpn  .w^hla.thirty  (30)  dtfyr  after  the  ^decision  of  the  Gr  evanco  gom- 
.  fiiittee  has  ;beez^  ,commo^^!catea  jby  certified  maU  to  the  appellant  by  il>e 
tJhairman  of  rth^j  ffjiicTance:  C5oiothltt€e:      -       „        .      «  *i:  * 
^  By  thes^. Rules  and  Eegulatio^,  ,aU  numbers  of  this  Association  Are  had  ^ 
diid  flrrolj^^hound:.        ^  '  „    /       «,   x   ^  *^ 

'.Tour  .ComnHtte^  reAllrn  that4t  4s,  practically  impossdble  to t^raw.  aysetrof 
Bules^tbat  will  goyem  f|ll  ^ases-  bc^yiu^e  there.are  sq  many  side  Issues  that 
can*be  attached  to  any  ^ven  set  of  faciei  that  it  would  change  ^ti^e  whole 
viewpoint  in.  thtft  one  case  ^Therefore,  we  l^eartily  recommend  'that,  where  a 
llifference  of  opinion  does  occur  het^Riecn.  torwarder  aiid  fprwatdee,  <iach  of 

•  ^you.uut  4nto  .practice  .the  fundameritalDrincJple  oi:  the  "Oolden^Bule. 
"    *        .  '  .  '         ,       *  jf     /  ;  - 

,^   '  \,  ;        i'"*  '-  '    ':^Exiiii6it'0      "     '       '  n-'r 

.      '    *    'Qi^ow'To/Cn'oosE.  A  CotiEcrOB^*       *  ?^  . 

*\  A.  VEat'CAtoj/xi/r       ;         *  . 

\.  JBj  ^ohV  *^e^?h^^9^'  A^CA^^^xecutlv^  VJceJ^r^sihent)'  \  ,  / 

13thicalt^"nduct  iSollir  .results.  35olh  'have  al\yaiyi^  U^eett  Impo-rtaht  whin 

•  Tou  have  seletctcd  a  professlohal  c611ectpr  to  serviced  your  accouutA  jThey 
are  especially' importarft  no^  with  t^e  increased  atteiitipn  by  gqVetjmerit  aiid 
conrts  ta*mdlt<»ollectlon  iyractlces.ani  ylth  the^  eePhomy  such  ^that  you 
ma<it  have  maximum  recovery  of  ydunt>%t4ue  accounts  -  «  \  < 

,     Prof essiona!;conduct^and^ethical  p;^ctfces  arc  important  since  Ih^  collector  s 
methods,  ot'operation  will  reflec£  a^  tm  fe'pntatipn,  aM  pojslbly  wn  ^brlng 
}ml  action  against,  yom  But,  regrfhlI,^s,of>bW-r^^nMble^^ 
__co]iectjir^ui^        setaip  tp  produce  results  a^Jtip  as  TOUR  accounts  are 
c03iceme<3r  ho  is  Jiot  ihe  colFc^ctor  for  you.  * .  ' 
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^or  you  to  revlw  the  service  you  are  getting  from 
H  tFiJTw,'^"''"??  sp^ialist  Or.  possibly  you  are  in  need  of  one  for  X 
flrst  time.  Whatever  the  case,  here  are  sohie  ideas  to  help  yoy. 

BXACTLT  now  BIIoyi^D  YOIT  GO  ABOVT  WCAn,\Q  NAMES  OF.  COLUSCTION  SERVICES?  ^ 

Lo0k  in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  your  telephone  directory  under  "Colleotion 

siich  as  the  American  Collectors  Association.  Membership  is  your  guarantee 
' '  ^ifh  «Hf^T^^-^"?        ^  requiremetnts,  iWtJS^^  cWance 

with  JOate.  aws  and  that  you  have  the  backing  ot  the  facilities  anHtaff  of 
the  association  ^hould  any  speclal.problem  arise.  '  ^""ixutis  ana  siair  or 

znnl^lZ^^t^^^^  approximately  2,C00,  is  the  world's  largest  or- 

ganization of  independeftt.  bonded  collection  offices.  Its  mwnbers  provide  ac- 
Tnaf       rl^'i  «>"T'^^«"d  other  credit  services  for  SrWcHTprofes. 

Tnli^    "".^  wh olcsaltj  credit  grantors  in  10.000  communities. 

incldeiiumy.  it  i*  best  to  use  a  local  service  as  your  primary  nrofessional 
coUector  and  to  avoid  out-oftstate  and  mail  order  companies  ^^^o^^ssionai 

Ask^for  rmjminendationK  Xrom  other  credit  grantors! >lnd  out  who  has  ;riveii 

is  r^ooSlS^       '^^^'"^  ^^"^"^i:        ^^^^  given  o2hcr  cUmi  , 

is  a  good4ndication  of  how  your  account  will  be  handled. 

W^AT  BtXOVW  YOU  DO  WHEN  FIRST  CO^?TACT^^'G  A  CQLIKCTOR? 

Ask  for  r(?ferenccs,  both  among  clients  in  your  own  tvpc  of  business  nml 
ten"  ^l"'  '"'9tole^  Consider  the  typo  of  operation  the  cS  themsLh^  xun. 
'^u         /^ect  the  same  level  of  performance  as  vou  would? 

^^^*"f^^-  important  to  know  if  the  collection  servfce  brings 

good  results  and  is  prompt  in  settling  for  money  coU(fcted.  Ask  If 'the  staff  Is 

^!^r"v"S,n/o.?%^  T""^'  and  collection  related  matferTXVS 

sary.  Find  o^it  if  in  day  by-day  practice  the  operation  is  on'the  high  level 
you  will  want  How  your  collector  conducts  his  business  will  refloat  ^n  you. 
nrnflc^llPi-  ^^1.  \  ^^^^  Reputation  in  the  communit;r  with  merchants. 
vinTi^n.  ^J'^K^"? as  doctor^  an^l  dentists,  hospitals  and  other  credit  gnnntors. 

^^'^       ^^^^  will  and.  cooperation  of 'local  lawyers,  jthe  Better* 
B.usincss  Bureau  and  tJjo  Chamber  of  Commcice.  x*  r  ^ 

nrnJSL^'^ii^^^^SH^'^  offlcc  Oftca  this  will  givc  yott  au  Indication  of  tiie 
professionalism  of  th^j  operaUon.  Meet  the  staff.  Note 'the  ofSc(f  hours.  And,  .of 
conrse..  discuss  all  aspects  pf  the  collection  d^erhtion  and  the  services  you 
will  c^tpoct.  ,^  »  . 

Exactly  what  should  be  discussed?  1:hat  question  often  Ijas  been  'asked  of' 
Amerlwi  Collectors  Association  memher  I^nard  O.  Rose,  president  of  ITl^v 
tlonai  Account  Systems,  lnc.»  one  of  the  largest  collection  Services  in  the^  - 
^ountfy.  '  ^  .Ji/r, 

Keoently.  to  assist  university  and  college  financial  staffs,  and  Health.  Edn^i 
jation  alid  vr^lfare  official*  who  are  concerned  with  deUnquent  sftidcnt  loanv- 
Rose  was  arfked  to  suggest  wlmt  should  be  consifteFcd  when  sebBcting  a- pro-  ^ 
ressional  collection  service.  Here  are  guidelines  for  you,  based  on  wimt  he-  - 
said:   ^  f         •  .     ,       ,      ^  *-\-. 

WlfAT  SHOULD  YOU  CHECK  O.V  WHB.V  SEXECXIKQ  A  COLLECTOR?  * 

IStMcal  Operation  ^  ♦* 

Make  .sure  there  is  compliance  with  the  state's  statutory  r^quiVements  as 
to  bond  or  license  or  both.  Of  the  50  state.i.  ZX  have  such  provisions.  In  addi- 
Uon»  most  states  haver  controls  for  debt  collection  practices.  If  a  member  of 
^.*"*^?  ^s^ciation,  a  collector  Is  expected  to  ;^ubscribe  to  and  follow  a.  code 
of  ethfcsAThere  may  be  a  statement  of  policy  which  employees  are  required  ^ 
to  sign.  /      ^  ,  ■  "  -/^"^ 

Ask  for  copies  of  all  collection  forms  used  in  contacting  debtors.  Review" 
them  for  Fe<leral '  Trade  'Cpmrnission-  or  bar  association  requirements.  Bp 
alert  to  th6  use  of  simulated  legal  documents  that  are  contrary  to^C  Guide- 
iin(».  ^ 


Financial  StaWHu  and  Competence  f 

Check  the  owijership  and  financial  responsibility  of/ffie  service.  Learn  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  in  husiness.  Investigate  boUi  the  basinet  and  per- 
sonal  finances  of  management  ,  •/ 

ERLC      '  r  . 


leant  4bout  tlj©  Uack^una  autl  e^^PerU^  6f4fie  d^tL  Bces^tiift  ^a^tflJ^L, 

'techniqtiak,o£^.6jcllectiOJi.  And^  ciipcJt  i^n  the  deptt  >|  jPR^iiaiJciiQ^R^  U^f^^  tM 
i^innger  or  principal  t^^pxhes  ill  or  un&blo  t^  wi^^  h^^d0m.  ^ 
\|laffe*  hlriii^  prncOces.  U  Uia  sendee      e^u^"  oppoi^^i^^ 

\8efif!ctM  PrQVid^d^-*  '  ^  ^^^^^^  -      lJ'tr/\  / 

.Bat^,  usuaUjr  will  b€      ;^  cbntinsent  fe«  baslil— ftu  c»?t|^^^iv.  m* 

lioji^etlmefli  to  ia^e  wrlt^jin  conflmaUor*  tct  alleyl^te  .ii/ix  cUstujiJe^ 
ttandltigs:       ,  ^      ,  ;  n^^^. 

FtiUy  understand  tlie  jreportlng  practJceis,  vriietliet  a.  coJc^PTJt^riJwd  or  man 
oal  oj)«ratlon.  You  Icriowjf  .yon  batfe  made  a  ^se  c^wlca  of  d»  cqllecior  hs  Use 
tyjpo  ol  reports  jrou  recdw.  Xpu  waat  pmmpt  aclMio«]€ifseme^t  of  . claims  ftfid 
retupx  of  acconntw  jwdgW.to  be.  uncollectible  without  cmi  t<i  jrott^vSi^a  will 
want-  to  Vnofe^^hut  im-«ftI»iUoh  fa  b^plng^  ioade  o^  >oui  ;c{aIoft  a#^tt  a  j^f 
meri  t  has  be$n>)D^at!o;tliat'a  t     I       A'       ^i^; ' 

Kno^v^  the  irequeacy  ot  i^irilttai^ces-- weekly,  semlxnopthb, <^  ihw;it]bly 
and  the  period  covered,  Wi^ete  sutftciebt  volume  la  latoiit^^  wii  <W  cxi^'^ 
inohi  f  reQuent  remit tance«  to  improre  jour  cash,  flow*  J  -  "rt 

I)edde  If  |he  cpUeclwi  J*  e<ioIj^ed  to  fstork  and /vllofv  all  l^i^  4UfJfenlly 
for  lewr  n  periqd  of  .tlJiJO  as  Jwjauired.  Boes  he  ha?e  fiitpiq^Jtle  Aud  iaodcm 
fadlUfea^for  sklptradng?         \  .  '  w' 

iicam.  the  geograplil^c  trade  anrfi  that  la  cotcred  firsthand,  n  the  ^nlce 
able  to  forward  accounts  to  a  colfecUvn  yfllce  la  a  lacatiou  where  a  debt«ir 
has  luoTcdt  (One  of  the  jmaip  msons  colleciloa.  «enricca  Juio,  APA  iu  be 
llsteil  In  tlbe  annual  BIK^CIWttX  ^^ich  Is  used  to  forward  ^  minima  Ia 
account  CAclr  irear,>  *^    v  '  *  ♦  y 

Make  it  Rho^vjiv  that  ^ou.  e:tpect  ,your  collector  to  exhaust  all  rcaaonabjc 
zh^ana  toward. ee^udug  tolpniar^  ^etUeiaent  b^foie  retvmxMcpdlag  ]i?^;alavliu^^^ 
Be  8ure  ho  leigal  action  wjll  he  taken  wUhout;your  cohgent  , 

Ask  abou^  b^big  of  all  cmploTcea  sixj  of  coverage  h^  Errors  and  OmmJs 
irfona  Insurance*  whlf^  will  protect  ^ou  and  the  cvllecuoft  iwrylcdn  caarfe  of  a; 
lawsuit*      "        V     ?  ,    r  <  k 

Know  how  debtors  wOl  be  appro^clied.  Docji  It  seem  the  coUecthr  will  try 
to  promote  a  sense  o?  re3pon«tbiilt>  and  exnplm«to^&e  ImiJi^jctaAce  of  a  ^oud 
credj^t  rcpulatioft  add  re^tabmhment  jin  Ithe  credit  grf^t^m^oiMozuU  •  l>i^ 
the  collector  understahd  your  credjlt  and  public  ?elatlon»  pmM^  1 

Deterininelt  because  of  the  .nalare  *>f  Si^nt  bu^lnco^  sa^i  particular 

jieeda  catt  he  met  :5  *  ^  *  *    ^   •  , 

DisciiSJi  the^e  toplca  and  i»alte  jotft  Mention  on  .wprnt^ynu         ftn4  on 
rcputaMon  and  past  perfatniahce.  l^ch^vfyi  <!flA  W.afiaurca  i**u  l^f^  A|s*ne  evcrj 
thing  pwsalble  to  make  a  wUe  ^{ectle^  of  a  profes^lohdl  <Jvllectloft  ^rvice. 
And  thifia  Important,  for  aiicK  a.  ieai&,fihguW  be  a  pxafl table  and  iompatlble 
eitensl6n;^f  youif  owu^crcdit  operaiiom^  ?     ;          ,  *  ^ 


BmosAtt  To  AHiSkd      HioitnH  l^^mjcAWo:?  Act  or  106?? 

I  X  3:nrw>0cno?f  ; 

Since  the  inception  tjlie  Qoartthteed  Student  Ixjan  (OBtl)  progn^m 
under  XUle  IV  of  the  Higher  fidncaUbu  Act,  over  m.OOO  dtudcnta  ha*c  ^^ 
faultecl  under  the  program,  £ffcctlTe  admlnlutraClc^n  pf  this  pr»gram,  whLch 
provides  ^Q^n^  to  Interc^cd'  studenta,  witb  .a  federal  Inierent  pajmcnt  schcinf 
to  QtiaUfled  students,  depehdi  oipoh  c«n«iant  replenl^hmeut  A  the  atudcnt  .^^^n 
fund.  If  defiiulta  on  loaiia  cont4ii?ie  to  spiral,  the  entire  GSt  Proarram  Is  eh 
danffcrcd.  Not  onV  do  defauUa  create  a  shortage  of  funda  available  In  the 
lnaurfi,nce  fond^  hut  jthej  also  aroute  feelings  that  student  borrowers  are  J?ot 
iusoirtnj;^rirr^n«lWntre«:tiitde^  ^  .  „  « 

Since  fD6a  the  Office  of  Education  haa  had  limited  success  In  the  collection 
of  defaults.  Thla  proposal  |eroimnends  that  private  agencies  be  utilhsetl  to 
asslsl.wUh  lhls.exti^ordlna^j^^^ 

■..-'712* 


Private ^Ut*?tdr«  titlf.t  a  iusTiailnft  t^rtims^,  X^o^  do  mi  prt^sent  a  toMi 
fli*  in  stntl  Uidr  >Tft§^  end  toid  ^rglteeUom  e^fMrt?.  Tba  prime 


W^t'lmm  co1fe<^tett  U  A  prlvjit^j  agiyjQ,  ifi^  j»«i*JtioWt<»ii.^«tst;aJppo  would 
'  dlmmNvtJiei^iimbor  i;»f,d<»faaUtf.     i       '  ♦      .     •  • 

the  pwo^s 

«  w  r  -        -   — ^  set  out  in 

Avj^mixi^  Intra.)  •  ^ 

r^**'  tjie  |id«ato  c<y)ltWeiun  4g<5ncy  Ujc  OIHcq  of  JEducation  is  mt  4n  fli>. 
-Pv  TJie  qX^ucatlaa  svoa)4  Mtij'dlfiKirelluji  to  use  tUem 

mnUrii^  UT  a  ^At^l  period  cr  pUut  pr«^niin  to  dctennlire  Its  effecUTenej!^  and 
pm^n  Thv  i\nkUil^Wnitix  i\-uu1d  £«3i}omdfcif^(«f  ^Xeguarumg  ilitfrlgliia 
nament^  ii^  all  casea  /ma  invuld  iwnntmn  A*id  autliuclt>  tw  waive  tepusin^nt 
muhr  certain  .dr^umsfaitt^a 

A  tUMtfo  Oin^  i*  tn  iutradtieo  the  pr!i?ftte  «ector  into  tlie  collection  of 
mmxlti^  h  m  jUTi-\»^bk-,  The  priMt  hMors  ut  fi^dera*  callf?ction  attempts 
i[*rIr-#  .»ut  for  an  aUcrnahvi?  miiiijvadi.  Tte  -slmjjlest  metiiod  <;?>uld  guarauiee 
vu*  ratiire^f  of  Um.Gtmrant^d  Bhiaent  jf^oaATro^^^rain.    ,  ,^ 

Wugm^jT  jfjirtthaUon  f<>t  crating  the  Ouaranteed  .StudentJxtfin  iProgtam 
't^K  mnkfs  m^tS  ti\*il}^hh  to  ^tudentA  hi^i  m  ih^pqtiiiv  maU  the  choice 
^  fe'  p»rOclxmte  i^Ith  the  Imli^idmil  borx*^nex ,  be  mn.?  do  «o  reiffirnll«3» 
of  iJl^*  iiftiitff ial  »inia**  ilw^vpifOf,  tnao^  eti3de0t3  pariieliiatlng  la  tl^e  O&L 
|»f»^;ifm  ca?Jtrd  rv>t  &!trud  vtilJege  ttiOnmt  Uitw  funds.  It  la  -unfair  lb  thes«» 
|tMd«^t4  t<>  ik-tiMil  Jhjb  gi^raiiiV"*!  ^l[ttd**a.t  loan  cvace^il  tu  d<flerl»>rarfe^ecauJie 
tt  him  ton  alnm^t-  Tluj  piUal^  cwUectiun  ^^iiav;?  could  stop  Ihest  abuses  and 
a?:y»  ^^^frte  tbt  a^ikUu^  ;*^»rra4ver  b>  lav^;5»tliij£;  iUm  v^ith  a  ^nse  of  JLdaa^ial  re- 
>j --a&U^Utj  aad  ac",*«MtrIJ«^h*j4«»tt  ^»ieaiauiij^  fr^m  tl»c  o^fc  uf  attoali^  pa^jag  f«r 
TO       higher  wlwcditIoi>:      ^  t  ^ 

- 

A  rn«*rt  l^^vn^l  jm  the  GgL  Prfljemm  prcpa^  hs^  the  'Heports  and  .Data. 
*  Aa*iluHl»»  KtalT,  Bltt^nnna      tfifemrejl  LonnB.  OfHic^uf  Education  m  ,toe*  35^74, 
iihrA\H  a  total  if  $79.fe,5S.*  la  default  clalniii  i«ud     aiate  had  prlvttt(^lendcr%» 
jmtkjf  til.*  FetWral  lU^  lanuraniie  i  n»gram  t**  that  date.  Xhe  «anie  report  sVowa*  . 
:^xA»4*14^2  in  default  nnder  the^drcect  GSL  rrogram.  ^See  Appendix  A  J 

Fr4>m'  iU*^  iuccplitm  o^  the  Federal  GBL  J^rojcrtnia  to  Jane  30,  107^.  a  total 
ot  $r.S  aiUb^a  ms>  ^ullecti^l  b>  ihe  OfUct^  of  liJdnciition  ,on  loaag  that  were  in 
dvfiiaH  ithtft  d*ie.\aot  include  the  Kedml  J^CT^Tn«urance  Program)-  Fr>r 

ihirt  mmo  pmlt/d  •4i^  aajouat  of*  uncollected  lanns  in  default  under  the  GSL 
Vt0^am  'wm  $W)3  tnililon*  / 

A  jRunre?  made  in  the  Fl<ical  Xear  357^  reveals  that  of  tboao  clalnia  under  t,he 
f^Hlf/al  09|,  pT»gmm,  01^  were  the  re«u*a  t»f  detaultft  t.«  4iludtnt  hprrowefjj, 
and  on!^  OCt>  were  due  :  ^mktuiptcj  or  doe  to  death  or  disabilltj.  Cnd^r  the 
Fe<i?ral  He  Inrarance  Vrtjgtix.  00^^  <if  all  Ualtna  paid  were  due  to  etudent 
U^rrtiwci'  defaulrj*w  3*^?  due  to  baukruptcy  and  7%  due  to  death  or  dL^hlHt;?. 

The  follioiwtng  U  a  conipart^un  of  the  total  luand  m  default  undut  the  fedc-tal 
,GSL  Frogratn  and'  the  ralqc  of  these  Idana 
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,  Tim  f^mxt  APg&OACH  JO  COLIXgfXO:f  .  . 

T)i0  OfSce  of  EdUcattOn  mnk^  coTfe^tfoa  attempts  an  loan  tfefaalta  Uiniugh 
.tbsetr^t^  regt'i^naJr  ofilce^  ihkovfdoht  tlie  country  (sec  Appcndii  B?},  thv^ 
olHces  ar(J  rc4QJdi3yDr6' fu:*  jfecdferink  defaults  on  all  federal  guaranteed  prt^- 
gramK  Ajf  of  Octojbei,  WtA  Ule  22  reglonai  einUOjees  were  estimated^  us  zhe 
pfliccf^of  KdU«ll!6ii  16  sjlend  an  aTerage  of  57%  of  their  time/in  actual" coilec- 
tlos  attempts  jlnd  the  reajalnln^  Urnu  tin  cUjuf  HEW  and  Office  of  JSdacatlon 
dntlCH;  »  •   .      -  ,  ^ 

Since  tbat  Ume,  Congrefts  prorJded  for  113  new  posUloti.^  to  assist  in  cSi- 
lectlon.  lit  FY  1075,  COugrm  Is  eSTJected^  tu  approve  an  addUlohal  35  iitoslripna 
brinsin^fotilfnll-tlmeiidUeetors.tc^lTO.  ' 

In  ifax,  1^*2,  t6e  Office  ^/f  JSdncatiah  produced  a  coaiprchchslvjd  ^^Innnal 
^  for  X^ndci^"  T1j!5  Vvlunic  was  dcsigr^ed  .t«j  assist  uU  lenders  operating  under 
the  Qtyirtkntee^  ^oan  JPro^ain.  H<>we\eri  onfy  the  foUottlns  tbree  pQints  ace 
''-Jneliidcdtxifgardijfsr  c6l!c5Uoh^  —  -    '       "  . 

(1)  Xbo  lender  Is  infornjeSlEcLfi^e  pmctfces  *no  Zes^  extenM\se  find  forceful 
thart  those  ge^icrallj  uw}d  Unancial  InsUtattons,  esploiOifi  all  atenues  of 
diUectlon  .  -  .  (such  as  feUeirs,  pbone  calls,  personal  calls,  pergonal  contact) 

(2)  ^Vhtn  oh  actOtiiit  "becomes  orerdue,  the  lender  Is  told  to  nollfj  Uie  Office 
0^  EdcteatJi^n  for  "preclaim  assistance*^  (.this  appears  tu  be  »n6rb  to  fe^ep  rec- 
ords  'up;to  date  than  to  assist  in  actual  colletitlott)  */ 

(S)  Tho  Ic^nder  Is  tofd  that  tifo^iness  is  important  and  that^  the  student 
should  Jbe  nbtlfleJd  within  Tctkys  of  inii^hg  a  pitymerit 

Tho/'lenders'  Mannal"  theretfore  snggests  thhl  K.^Uers  operating  upder  the 
guaranteed  loanrprysram  conduct  iLcmselvea  like  private  cMflecilbn  agencies* 

Be^ti4e  tfae^  fedeml  re* insurance  progrM  guarantees  809Jj  of  the  loans 
otf^nalfy  guaranteed  ty  iJtatc  agendcs,  It  1b  not  ^roiStabte  or  realistic  for^he 
ijtato  agencies  or  the  ptlHtQ  lertders  to  f^ctjon  as  oV  contract  with  pfivate 
collection  agencies  for  the  20%  balance.  Upon  defaoit,  the  private  lender  is 
relmlnirwd  fo?  80%  ct  the  loan's  t^alue  by  the  state  guaranteeing  agency  par- 
ticipating In  tlie  fedetal  re-lnsutsmce  program.  In  the  event  that  the  state 
agency  is  aMe  td  recover  all  or  part  of  the  default^  they  fn  turn  reimburse 
the  federal  'program. 

Xhe  small  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  "collection"  section  in  the  "Lend- 
ers* Manual"  Is  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  reallUes  of  the  situation.  The  only 
formal  federal  re<itdremcnt  on  collection  efforts  the  private  lender  under 
the  federal  re^lnsurance  program  is  that  he  use  "due  diligence**  (P.L.  dOA^, 
1068).  jChis  term  ds  nut  defined  in  the  federal  re-insurance  act  ard  no  regula- 
tion has  been  is^aed  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  indicate  the  eitent  of  re- 
sponsibility It  imposeii  On  a  private  lender. 

As  a  last  resort,  tfto  Office  of  Education,  which  6perates  like  most  govern- , 
mental  agencies  under  the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of  1906  (P.L.  89-^), 
ma;  refer  cases  t^  the  Department  of  Justice  fo^  legal  action  against  default- 
ing student  horrowera  However,  thin  alter2Uitlv€t  hu^  not  been  fully  utilized  by 
ihe  Office  of  Education. 

lY.  aUe  federal  posmoK  o:f  thk  LCOALirr  or  usiiro  rHi\*ATB  collection 

AOBJJCIES 

Several  legal  interpretations  conclude  that  the  wiimmlssluner  of  Educatiut> 
has  nv  antljorib'  to  contract  private  collection  ^agencies.  XlCs  propoNu.  coiv- 
tends  that  Congress  shuold  consider  an  amendment  to  tho  Highec  Educ&tWn 
Act  of  authoritiag  the  Coa^mis^loner  of  Education  to  contract  cvlth  these 
ilnns*  rv 

Xho  federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of  lOCO  (P.L.*Jja-iO&),  presently  controls 
the  collection  of  claim S'  due  the  federal  government.  XUiS  ict  provides  in  per 
ilnent  part  (31  U.S.C.  i>52(a))  that: 

The^  head  t/j  art.  aQtmcu  %st  hia  deslgnej&'iiorsuant  to  regnlations  prescribed 
by  hlxu  and  in  conformity  with  such  standards  as  maj  be  promulgated  jv/btly 
by  the  Atturney  General  and  the»  CompttuUer  GcneroU  iJiall  attempt  CMlKcti^tt 
of  aU  olnimt  of  the  United  States  for  money  or  property  arising  out  of  the 
activities  bf,  or  referred  to^  his  agencyj*  (emphasis.added). 

An  ''agency**  under  the  Federal  Galms  Act  includes  "any  department,  office, 
commission,  •  .  *  instrumentality  or  other  establishment  or  bodj?  in  either  the 
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executive  or  legJslatfve  branch  of  t>ie  federal  goveminent/*  The  Office  i}t  Edu- 
cation is  thus  clearly  nithiu  the  broad  purview  of  this, act  **Tbe'Jiead  of  an 
agency"  in  this  case  would  be,the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  aamo  official 
given  aumority  to  administer  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 

Standards  Issued  jointly  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Ck)mptroller  Gen- 
eral appear  in  4  CFK  101-105.  In  Uie  opinion  of  tho  Comptroller  General, 
these  regulations  would  preclude  the  use  of  private  collection  agencies- in  Gen- 
eral and  in.particular  when  applied  to  the  collection  of  student  defaults,  {hetr 
ter  or  Comptroller  General  to  Congressman  Peter  W.  Jlodino,  Jr.,  Ciialrman,^ 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Kepresentatives^  October  IS,  1073), 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  under  ,  wliich  the  Commissioner  of  Education  operates, 
that:.      ,  1,        ;  * 

Tho  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  is  the  agency  head  responsible  ior  the 
administration  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  I.oan  Program,  is  authorized  to 
delegate  functions  only  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Office  of  Education  .  .  . 
it  would  therefore  not  be  possible  to,  make  arrangements  with  private  collec- 
tion  agencies  under  which  the  latter  would  enjoy  the  degree  of  independent 
decision  making  in  the  collection  of  loans  thdt  they  could  in  the  private  sector. 

The  General  counsel  bases  his  opiniup  on  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  Sec  411(n),  (20  use  1231(a),  wliich  provides: 

Tho  Commissioner  (of  Education)  ia  authorized  id  delegate  any  of  his  func- 
tion under  any  applicable  program,  except  the  making  ot  regulations  and  the 
approval  of  state  plans,  to  any  officer  or  emj^loyee  of  tho  Office  of  Education. 
(emphasis  added) 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  expressed  an  opinion  in  a  related  matter 
under  6  ISC  2100(a),  This  interpretation  wa^^gjven  in  the  case  of  NASA 
Goddard  Space  Hight  Center,  which  attempted,  to  hire  non-governmental  em- 
ployees to  perform  tasks  previously  delegated  to  government  personneL 

The  result  of  the  Goddard  decision  (FPM  I^tteJ:  No.  30O-8,,  October,  3067) 
waff  six  criteria  Uijcd  to  determine  tlie  instance  in  which  a  non-governmental 
employee  may  be  hired.  Those  criteria  were  summariztjd  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  (FPM  Letter  No.  30O-:6) ; 

(1)  Perform  On-site. 

(2)  Principal  tools  and  equipment  funiishcd  by  the  government. 

(3)  Services  are  applied  dlrectij  to  integral  effort  of  agencies  or  an  orga- 
nisation sub-part  in  furtherance  of  assigned  ^function  or  mission. 

(4>  Comparable  services,  meeting  comparable  need«,  are  performed  in  the 
sa me  Qr  similar  agencies  using  civil  ser Wee  personnel.  . 

(5)  The  need  fur  the  tyjnj  vf  .service*  provided  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  last  beyond  one  year.  {Beyond  one  year  is  in  favor  of  using  goyemment 
employees.) 

(0;  The  inherent  Jiatuce  of  the  service,  or  the  manner  In  whldii  it  provided 
reasonably,  re(iuires,  directly  or  indirectly,  guT  urnment  dirfctlan  or  supervision 
of  contractor  employees  in  order :  ' 

To  adefjuatcly  protect  the  Government's  interest,  or 

To  retain  courroi  of  the  funetioit  involved,  or 
^  To  retain  full  iiersonal  responsibility  for  tlie  functloii  supported  in  a  duly 
authorize^  federal  .officer  or  employee. 

(  In  addition  to  the?'?  criteria.  Weight  is  also  given  to  the  fact  that  guv ernnf en t 
pmployecs  (protected  by  the  Civil  Seirvice)  are  presently  performing  a  certain 
ifunctlun.  The  (^oddard  opinion  decided  that  the  hiring  of  non-governmental 
,i»ersonnel  was  not  valid.  IIuweHr,  In  the  Goddaid  case  the  non-govenimcn£ 
i(H*rsuniiel  uert;  using  Au\enaufnt  iMiiilpnieiit  vu  a  guvernment  site  ami  \\orklng 
,  imder  fhe  direct  supervision  of  governmental  personnel.  In  Uic  case  of  a  prl- 
j  \ato  colfiktlon  agency,  the  non-governmental  personnel  would  be  using  their 
I  pwn  fadlltles  and. working  und6r  their  own  direction.  *  *  ^ 

,    A  personaY  service,  as  it  Is  used  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  regulation. 
■  Is  one  thflt  "woidd  usurp  a  diity  or  function  normally  performed"  by  a  Federal 
,  ^empfoyee.  Tlius,  any  person  working  with  tools  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Kdiivhtioh,  or  working  in  that  ufflc*e  performing  services  that  art*  usiially  \m- 
deriiikcn^b^  an  0J3\w  of  Edw^ration  employee.  Is  6hgaged  In  a  personal  service. 
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I  The  underlying  poUcy  in  deciding  when  HEW  may  make  a  personal  service 

L        conttact  is  summarized  In  Sec.  S  22,  101-3  of  the  HEW  under  "Service  Con- 

If  the  t^ntra<;t  would  result  in  procurement  of  personal  iehHces,  the  con« 
tract  must  next  be  entered  into  unless  there  is  a  specific  statute  authorized  cun- 
t  r,  traqUngrfor  personal  «ervice. J  ] 

,  XhU5,  i)er?M)nal;  sexfvice  contracts  are  permitted  Jf  OngresS  specifically  so 
authorizes.  The  amendment  Ave  propose  would  have  this  effect  AH  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  are  tifcie  paramount  laws  of  the  land,  therefore,  tne  ruling  of  the 
Civil  S«»rvice  Commission  and  .HEW  wouldteJsuperseded;     ,  [ 

Due  to  the  j^^rlnusness  of  the  problem  of  the  defaults  facing  the  Oflke  of 
Education,  it  is  jiuggested  that  the  Commissioner  be  allowea  to  exercise  his 
oiV«  discretion  ^nd  contract  prlvatcL  collection  agencies*  Congrejas  should  amend 
the  Higher  ^:du cation  Act  to  clearly  enable  the  Commissioner.,  ot  Education  to 
contract  jpyiyate  i*ollectlQa  agencies,.and  thus  escape  .the  predicament  of.«tu< 
dent  def amis  and  negate  the  effects  of  the  Civil  Service  rulings. 

,  V,  HISTOBT  *  - 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Higher.  Education  Act  in  1065,,  some  state  and 
^rivat^Jy  lihahced  student  guaranteed  Jloah. programs  existed.,  These  programi^ 
were  implemented  by  individual  state  governments,  ;ban&,  savings  and  iQans, 
ins.urahc^  funds,,  private  nonprofit  organizations,  ^riU  6ther,.flnancial  institu- 
tiohs.  Lohns  were  made  at  the  risk  of  the  individual  lender,  unless  cqyere4i?y 
a  state  guar^nteeuprogmra.  ■     .  ,         /•  /         •  t 

But,  after  the  passage  vt  the  Higher  Education  Act, 4^  ,0f2ce  ot  Ed.¥C^"o^ 
encouraged  ^oxe  atafes  to  Implement  atjident  guaranteed  loan  pr^graii^.  To 
assldt  st^fes  In  start Jng  new,  student  loan  progTOms,,th§  pfijcp  of  E^ 
dive^l^^ed  mioney  from  the  (3SL  I^ogram  to.  var^^  \  ^ 

By  the  end,  <?f  ^960.  one  year  after.. the  IIlgher,|lducat|o.^^       wa^  imi>ler 
mented,  so^e*  typ^  ot  student  guarhntee  i)rogram/\yas  Ifuhcuonihg  4n 
state*  ...    -  ^      ■  J         V  y 

Tl^e. largest  private  lender  ^Ji&.the  United  Student  ^Id  Fund  ^^stabjl^h^  in 
106(>^  USAJ^  iad  had^.exiie'r^pncd  coordinating jst^t^^  program*  before  the,  ^Si- 
taljlishmenC  of  the  OSL  Prvgrani  arid  therefwjfe  was  called  pjpon  tq^upepvlsp 
tile  newl^  adopted  iede^  programs.  This  orgnnl'sitiun  admlnisterjBd  J^O  ,(^^i* 
Programs  And  ;i2, state  programs  which  \5^re  reclvlrig  fj2cral  funds..  .  .V,/^ 
,  Some  state  programs  used  .federal  funds  to  &}ipplenien,t  ^hejlt' own  f^nd^ 
for  guaranteelnk.  state  ioahs  made  by  prlyate  Institutions  .vyit^ih  their  state 
boundariea,  ^owev;Qr,  USAF  programs  coul<l  riot  follow  tJHarpplicy.  ,thiia 
greatly  encumbering  their  funds.  As  a  result,  by  10*67,  most  of  the  U/5A^ 
Administered  programs  wer*  out  of  ii)one:$f  du^^  U  defaults^nd  expendUiices. 

To  reriiedy  thi^  situation,  Congress  passed  P.L,  p(M05"on  August  jS,  IHgS. 
This  law  provided  for  a  federal  re  Insurance  progi^am  that  ^ruarante^d  lu^s 
made  by  sf^itet.and  private -prugrams.  Under  this  federal  reinsurance  program, 
any  loan  tliat  was. made  bj  a  statp  or  nonjprufit  privfttja  agency  was  80%,guar 
anteetl  with  fede^ralifunds.  State  a^endes.^Tj^adlj^  en^braccd  t|ti^  nei- appro^iUi, 
but  U^AF.dld  nqt  As  a  result,  most  prujgjraias  ft>rmall>\administered  by  USiiF 
became  totally  fe<leral  under  tlie  031-  I'jrogram.  Some  ^tate  prbgnams  not  Ad- 
ministered by  USAF  embraced  the  fedeml  re}n?urhncp  plan,  hut  continued 
to  operate  under  state^auspJcea.  The  tnlted  ^tudent^  Ald  JFfun^d  continued  tp 
operate  as  a  lioi^prbflt  private  lender,  and, in .i^PX^  5v^^  fiinptlonlhg  in  ^thls 
oapflcity?lu:aU  Wfit^tes^nd  the  t^it^ltories.,    \  ,    '  . 

'  Kb  of.;iune,  1^73,  26  states  and  tlie  District  pf  Columbia  were  participating 
directly  iri;  the  CiSL.  Pfq^am,  while,  the  r^ri}ainlng  24  st^t^s.-ai^d  the  united 
plates  TeyriVorl^  Htllizcd  their  omj  guarantee, agencies.  At  this  point,  any 
difference  in  these  programs  was  merely  a  'matter  ojf ,  historical /accident,  as 
all  pacUcipated  <at  no  expensej  in  the  fedi^rnj .  r^xjnsijra/iq^. program  ui]^er 
P.L.  9fib4?P^  i^Slpce  no  ts^\  difTqr^rice  .existed  .be.t^:eea  the  state  and  f^er^l 
programs,, set er*i  axw  of  the^CQUi^t;^  (m^frdy,Terz;iOnt  and^t^u  pf  ihe  larger 
cities;  combing  the  t^i|,  anowlpg,A»?8tudeni.  l>Orr/?.wer  to  use;whUheiter^pro^ 
gram  had, nv^jnahle  fundp^     .  ,  .  -  -     ku   .^u  i:  ..  •        _  ^  I.  - 
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One  f^f  the  original  purposes  oJt  the  Higher  Sducatign  Acfc  ^air  tc^eAcounige 
Wvnte^progtaifluv  Xbe.  lederal  program  wa&  Iriteadea  only  as  supp\emi:ni  w 
tJje.9tA^tefOxj^private.kgande«?mlreadyXtracti^  • 

A«  loog  as  all  studente  at  all  institutions  ha?c  acc^  tajjoiapr^h^ixsiFe  state 
♦^r  prlT/ita  Jionprofit  programs  of  loan  iasuxancc,  tiio  comaiittee  has  ad  wisU  ti> 
e^tahUsh  a  XeUcral  loan  insaranco  program  as  an  active  compeUhon  iu  ili© 
fiold    .^4  the  committee  bill  places  the  federal  program  on  a  standby  ha&U. 

Senate  Report  No.  673,  Sept.  1,         acCompanyittg^^  th^  Higher* Bduoitioiv 

Thuif  Oongre«3ional  intent  reni&inod  intact  until  the  failure  of  most  state 
goi^rantce  programs  adlninlstered  by  USAi\  With,  the  passage  of  PiL.  00-160, 
thcf  F^exal  Goremment  becdme  an  insorer  for  every  stndertt  loan,  ho«e?cr 
made,  and  federal  pi^ence  in  the  student  loan^  area  tos  krerocablj  eatab* 
lishcd. 

Besides  encouraging  state  and  private  lenders  to  expand  their  own  luan 
programs,  Congcess  Intended  the  Act  to  provide  for  private  programs  and  pa^ 
a  portion  of  the  interest  on  aU  loans  Ijx  cases  wherp  a  student  met  a  certain 
rfe^ds  f^t  The  GSL  Ptogram  provide  that^  for  evferj?  student  fronx  a  family 
haVittg  conibined  income  of  lets  thaa  $15,000  a  year  (adjtisted),  the  GSL 
Pt^Jgram  wi!I  pay  thfe  loan  IntereFt  v^hile  the  student  is  attending  school,  and 
t6r  nine  to  twelve  months  after  his  graduation.  iSecUon  42S(a)  of  tho^ Higher 
liMuttiflon'A'ct.)  .  .. 

Ip  administering  the  GSL  Program,  the  O.K.  applied  a  somewhat  different 
t§st  than-Coflgi-css  itttendetf.  A  special  nieds  formula,  determined  by  the  iinan- 
dal  aid  officer  df  each  totitutioh,  also  had  to  he  aiet  before  federal  Interiest 
bisneUta  Were  granted  a  i^tidcnt  loan.  In  TLL.  93-67ii,  Feb.  JU  Congress 
realilrmed  its  stand  that  iiac  sp'ecj|al  heeds  formula  shouJd;.ba  applied  onlj?  tu 
students  from  fariiilfea  With  ti  combined 'income  of  over  415^000  a  year,  huL  w 
all  student  borrowers.  The  ^pecjal  neeils  formula  would  thereby  c^tpand  the 
GSL  interest  program  instead  of  limit  it. 

The  Office  of  Bducatfo'K  s  blanket:  application  of  the  special  needs  test  created 
additional  problems  by  entrusting  the  institution's  teanchil  officer  with  tho 
decl3lb;a  on  a  sttident^s  eligibility  for  federal  Interest  benefits.  The  fact  that 
applications  fpr  loahs  under  the  GSL  Prograni  wefe  down  Z2%  in  1973  over 
tiiosa  filed  In  1072  was  at  least  partlallj  doe  to  the  subjection  of  every  student 
tb  the  special  needs  test  The  ftrat  fen  months  of  197^1  showed  a  d«fcune 
ih  applications  over  the  1072  5gure.  P.H  03*200,  which  corrects  tie  overuse 
of  the  needs  test  should  increase  applications  for  the  GSL  Program  to  their 
jformer  level.      yw      -  ^       .  ' 

By  paying  a  porUon  of  the  interest  on  only  a  select  group' of  student  loans> 
Congress  was  able  to  effect  the'  underlying  intent  of  estabUahing  the  Guaran- 
tee Student  Loan  Program : 

(The  GSL)  was  Intended  as  a  loan  of  conrenlence  to  studenta  of  middle- 
Income  families,  as  well  as  those  In  greater  need,  Por  thb-eactreinely  needy, 
grants  were  available  under  the  Educational  Opportunity  Pro^m.  For  those 
ftom  slightly  higher  income  backgronftds,  Work  Study  Opportunities  and  Na- 
tional Befehso  Stud^t  Loanar-were  avallabfe. 

Senate  BeftprtKo;  08^4,  IB'eb;!,  10741 

The  intent  of  the  GSL  Prdgdim  was  a  far  ci^^  ftom  the  f&st  student  loan 
prograMi  which  vlewWt  lodhs  as  a  last  resort,  to  be^  used  ohl:$»  by  "needy 
anl  deserving  students/'  after  all  other  ineans  of  HhandaPhelp-  (Kcholarshlps, 
grantSt  wor*(  aid,  and  fa:ftill>  lielp)  had  been  exhausted.  (Bhih  criteria  are 
rftiU^  used  by  the  Basic  JSducatfonal  Opportunity  Grant  Programs,  which  glr6 
aid  to  "students  from  Idwdncome  ffemlllfes;  to  prepare  them  for  a  program 
ot  poiitse^fonddry^ednaatfon.'^)* 

Ik  light  of  CcWtress*  intent  to  provide  loans  tio  ^^mlddle-tocome  students,*' 
t^io  repajrment  Issue  tot  dSf^tUt  issne)  considered  in^  this  proposal  assumes 
ptnrtlciilhJp  slgMrfcSQce^.  Ahy  stud«tot  decUfag  to  participate  in  the  GSL  Pro> 
graui  Is  ut^re  of  bfs  dvm  cohtHbiitloti  to  his  cdncatiimMt^  gtoals.  The- 
Office  of  Edncatlcn  can  only  Increase  the  student's  bona^i  df  respoflMbUJ'^  and* 


Tclmijtl .  /iU9wa  4  comparison. at  approiirlatluna :bctweett  ttie  BtudeD^  io'aa  pri>- 
^ins  c-ohklned  wlthla  Oje  Hi|:li^  H^^uc^UuK  Act  ^^l^^^fh^  piBli^^.^mm 
has  received  appropriations  in^xpusAh-  the  gamtijixuounta  ^  *^§Jg^  programs 
onders  tlie  Acf:*  Hftwrer,  tB^  loau^s  a^timjly  inado.  ,imaeir  JO^e  gsi^,  Prf)^m 
iChart  01^  iar  exceed  tho^  xoad©  Jfe  6tbe)c  prograaia  di^e'tgjii>aa  x^paSmeots 
xnade  into,  the  aiuafciit  loan,  ^if^^tee  imd.  X1)U3,  tjie.  0§L  <u|uia  are  not 

iii^93t' jreara  .Congress  1ms  Allucated.  xnonoy  to  tJbc  sJjident  loan  guarantee 
/nnd:  a^  well  but  1j\  muc^.  ^nailer  amq^nt^  tbon  fUosi^X^  diriictu  to^tfie 
GiStiJind  btK«vprdgrto       *  /   -  ^       ]  ,       ;     .    -  , 

cHAJ?Ti:--scor£ir  ,  ^  -  ' 


i9»'^ri!-"n"iiirr.i   m^«o'        ,200  .    «  70      •  -^225 

1^.        if§  E 

iwi*^  !  .  400  390  100  375. 

*  Tbno  imosnts  wt*^  nctiJirc<Uy  tpptpprtaU^Js»rt  «t*Whhed  federailliniitj  whidh  loth  ruiftRlo^  coulif  be 
mad*.  .    ^  .     /  .     ,    ,  ' 

-  >  ^   -    -  ■  •       .  >  /      '  - 

Chart  II  r«flect3  tbp  annual  volume  oi  loans  ^naade  under  both  the  direct  <JSI* 
Program  v^cderal  program)  and- tiie  jce-lnsurancc  program  (OAO  Program) - 

'  CHABT  ll.-AMNUAi  tOAfI  VOtUME 
'    *         '  '  ntt''^»Jfcw,  cumjilitht  iQ^inoiisJ  ^      .  ' 
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Vnr*  HOW  THB '  OUAEAKTESD  ST^DJSnT-  LOAK  JpROOBAK  WOais 
"    OUABAKTEK  AflBNOT  BB-U^BURANCB  I'aOOBAU 

An  integral  pert  ot  tHo  QSL  Prograpi  is  the  Guarantee  Agency*  Re-rnsur 
anc^  Program*  prorrairf^  establlsbed  pursuit  ti>  f.L.  O(M0O  (IOCS).  Tfas 
intended  to  ehdourago  state  and  non-j*(Jfit.prr?ato  agerides  to  gtiairantee  atn. 
dwit.  lotxis.  Pare-  (c)  (1)  et  section  423  of  the  TB(lgli(«/  Edtlc^tlo^.  Act 
afldwed  any  st^U.w*  MwuAin^fll  private  brgaiiitiitidn  to  -^ter  in{?)^aH  ajgreetocilt 
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wlfh  the  Commlwloher  ot  Educatlon-to  g«iarante«  S6$i»  relmbiirsement  an^ 
loan  default  Conditions  of  the  re^lnsurance  progrsm  demanded  that 
the  state  or  nonprofit  prfyate  agency  {1)  exercise  "due  diligence*'  Jn  the  col- 
lection of  a  loan.Insqred  under  the  program  ,  (2)  u»4mtain  accurate  and  com- 
plete rec<^rds  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Education,  (3)  ascertain 
was  in  harmony  with  the  program,  and  agreet'tfaat  807<>  of 
collected  money  wlU  be^etnmed^o  the  Office  otEducattoh. 

On  tto  whole,  the  re^insunlnce  program  ihcriea^ed  the  defatiU  rate*  The 
govermat^nfc  gutti=ttuiee»  that  k  state  agency  wili  be  reimbursed  for  80%  of 
««y  imcoHected  amoaht,  these  orgaiij^tions  ourmie  defadlts  only  if  collection 
t^stjj  will  not  exceed  the  uncollected^^,  which  is  not  the  usual  drcumatahce. 
„^  According  to  the  statement  x?f  Charles  W.  Y.  Mcarcs,  President  of  United 
Student  Aid  Filnd^,  Inc.,  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  Education  bt 
li®  £^^tt€e  bri  -Kducatioii  and  Labor,  U.S.  Hous^  of  Bepresent^tiy>3,  June 
ip74,  private  collctctlon  agencies  u^uallj  charge  SO  or  35  i«!rcent  in  mes 
of  ftndent  loan  collecUon,  making  their  use  Jmiiractical  under  the  re-insur- 
anco  program*  Howerer,  Mr.  Heare/>  points  out  that.prirate  cvllectlon  agende» 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  GSL  Progr^i  under  the  proper  circumstances; 

Most  Tenders  find  that  the  greatest  value  of  collection  agencies  is  riot.ln  the 
amount  of  money  they  actual^  succeed  in  collecting,  but  rather  in  the  climate 
their  presence  establishes  from  the  lH)rrower3.  The  use  of  professional  collec- 
tion agencie§  can  |ielp  prevent  any  ^s>  going,  nobody -really -cai^s  atmosphere 
from  dereloplng  among  the  borrowers,  the^r  use  Is  an  elDfectiVe  deterrent  jto 
^btenUal  defaultora  as  well  as  an  vbstacle  to  the  success  of  actual  defaulters. 
(Pages  JO  and  11  of  the  Meares*  statement)  V  % 

Furyn^rmore,  Mr,  Mparcs  urges  that  the  federal  re-Insurance  program- be 
organlsjed  to  encourage' the  use  of  private  cuUectlun  agendes.  It  Is  his  opinion 
that,  "Their  general  use  in  student  loan  programs  might  well  be  the  single 
most  Important  step  that  could  be  taken  in  the  effort  to  reduce  defaults.'* 
Siudent  Borroicer     '  ... 

Under  th©  Quaranteed  Student  Iioan  Prugram,  <a  student  Is^ehtltled  to» 

<1)  $10,000  In  the  case  of  any  graduate  ot  professional  student  ithis  limit 
includes  loans  nJade  in  previous  years) ; 

(2)  ^,600  in  the  case  of  a  student  in  undergraduate  study; 

(3)  :^,600  Is  the  annual  masllmum  to  any  student.  iSection  404  (2)  (A), 
(B>and  (0)  o£the:nigh^;EducaUonAciofl9C5:)  ^.  . 

The  eligibility  criteria  set  fortl*  In  Section  404  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
nmk6  OSJi'a  available  to  any  student  who :  " 

(1)  is  In  need  of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  (an  Institution 
of  highor  learning) ;  * 

-  (2)  is(  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ln$tltntIon,  of  maintaining  good  stand- 
ing In  such  a  cqu?s«  or  study ; 

(3)  haj9  been  acceptwl  .  a^  aft  undergradujite,  jgra^uate,  or  professional 
student,  or.,  .l^lnr  good  standing  and;  (j-  — 

C4)  is  ca^yin^  at  least  one-half  of  the  no'rroal  academic  workload  .  .  . 

This  minimal  orfterik  Ib  In  keeping  with  the  wi^^fc  of  Congrm  to  assist  mid- 
dlc^incoine  students  tinder  the  QSI*  Program : 

*Th(>  plight  of  the  middle  <^ass  student  is  very  real.  H{ghly  motivated  to  go 
to  colloge,  his  resources  each  year  prove  less  and  less  adetiuate  to  meet  coir 
1^0  cost^  that  are  constantly  rising,"  House  Report  No.  4)2-554,  Oct.  8, 1071. 

The  Interest  rate  under  the  OSt  Pnftgram  is  seven  percent  However,  for 
students  under  the  adjusted  family  fncome  level  of  fl5,000  a  year  and  others 
^abovo  this  income  level  who  meet  the  "needs  standard.**  the  federal  gf^erh- 
ment  payi  the  Intjr^t  whllo  they  ifre  In  jschobl  and  '*firdm  nine  to  twelve 
moi(tJ«  ^fter.they.  gradttrft<^  or  dfig<fontlhue  the  eourse. 

Tho  }oih  agreen^ent  a^gned  by  the  stident  borrowjqr.is  Jn  ihe  form  of  a 
propussoary  n^tie,  but  Ji?  unsecur^  an^t  not.fepuhtersl^ed^  l^f  the  ettident  has 
reached  ,tho,  age  of  majox^ty,  Jlepaim^ht  Is  /nade  in  rCasouable  amounts,  Ibut 
ftdt  1 W  IMtt  |3CH5  A  ybar,  Acceldtated  repayment  la  p^isslble  an>  time  after 
tha  lo^ix  IS  fp^Mved^ElilAlWn^^  est^lishe^,^  ni^nthfj  repaytae/it  sched- 
iflo  with  thd  student  I)ofrow6f.  In  the  cTcnt  this  payment  scheaole  Is  noi  met, 
tho  lender  ha^i  120  days  to  collect  before  ihe  loan  la  considered  In  default. 
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CLAIMS  iiCQlilCmn  branch.  OFHCE  op  OUARAKTeeO  STUDENT  L0AN3 

e>_  '  


^  .  FideraUruuieii  (oan  proffam 

Ck^n%          \^  Nwnber  -.-fitt^iil  3n(f(est 

Coil^did  sincf  July  J.  49C«..-.^  '  "dS.  014 

Collected,  fiscal  ytar  1969-71 .  2,  SSa 

Cellictitd;f;jcalyi*f  l972*,-^«.  ^  7,347 

Mected;  totveaf  1S7X-.,^  2t,  lU 
Conned,  ftscaJ  iear  1974  <to^^ 

data)   57,595 

July   3,544 

AoluSL^-  ..*-^„.f-  4,430 

Swttnjoer   I.  2,-955 

October.   2,334  . 

tim%mbtt^   4,423 

Oacembtr.   — •  3, 64 1 

Jtmiaiy,_.*....ww..»  — 4.336 

F^Mfy^:   4,984 

Maref)„„  ^   5.328 

Apili;  ^   6,477 

May   7,456 

JuM.,..,^  - — -  J.  7,5«7 


Guoranty  ntncy 
loan  program 
(Reinsvwnce) 
PfitKlpal  and 
.  IrilNCJt 


7,425,555 
229.134 

2,"4i5,'BSa 

4,18t;393 
262,986 

.  40ftf904 
180.091. 
135,885 
309,649 
265,320 
333,542 

304,357 
'450.15$. 
557,407 
626,135 


27,067 
768 
3,071 
12.550 

10,678 
883 
576 
_  r,57S 
656 
2.922 
1,001 
634 
_  588 
259 
841 
151 
551 


6,489,225 
394,035 
789.758 

l.S57r58l 

3.347,«5l 
275  015 
160,303 
150,000 
254,229 
400.142 
91.333 
374.086 
213^106 
392r62S 
316,527 
327.  «79 
332.103 


15.036 
27.007  . 

19,586  * 
?,2W 
1,795 
1.714 
1,044  - 
3,072 

$37' 
1,325 
1,201 
1.46Z- 
1;477 

746 
4^639 


3.897 
2.968  ^ 
4,859  " 

2.753 
189 
301 
228 

.  .I91„t_ 
136 
114 
136 
151 

226 
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Summary  of  coUeclions  iincc  inception  ^ 

PederaUs.....  ^  ,  S7,  4.52,  622 

Stai^™  c  ,   ^6, 480, 225 

NDSLt  .-•...^n.  ,   00,  OGD 

^Cuban™  ^   88, 811 

«.         .  *  .  .   

Total  Jl...  J^l.^^j  H  126, 757 

Freetown  mailgram  astistancc  {Began  Feb*  1, 107 S)  J un/j  cumulative 

Requests  received  ^       —  12,091* 

Mailgrams.iJOni       11, 050 

Hcsponscs  '  :  .  

Positive  ^  ^  «  21,532 

Pcrcoatr..  ...I.....  «   38.  6 

NegdUvtf-  e.:  4  34»365 

Percent  „    ,  ^   OL  4 

Total   55,898 

rcspoQd.  16.809.  weri  reportad  M  mi(I«Uve;iibla. 

Atpejjoix  B 

Oraam^aiioml  chart  of  (ht  Office  of  Educatton^  default*  collection    Secretary  of 

DIIKW,  Commaiioner  of  Educalivn^  Director  office  of  claitn^  and  coUcciii^n^, 
(en  regional  (fifectors 

^  '  staff  Ui^r 

r<f»  wfDTUrf  dfr^eri:  :^  June,  itnl 

I  Boston. —  :    3 

II  New  York...  «   7 

III  PhUttdelphia^  .-..-.^  *  5 

IV  AUarita«!l...     15 

V  Chicago  -   -   12 

VI  DalUi8.„.  :   31 

Vir  Kaosaj*  City   4 

VIH  Denver  ^.   9 

.  IX  Ban  Francisco  \    44 

X  Seaetlc   ^   5 

Total__  ^  ,  ,  135 
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Apponcllx  D        "  \ 

PiioposEO  Leoxsiative  Draft  \ 

A  BILL  io  araend  the  njghpx  Education  Act  ot  1005  ta  pruiiJe  that  the  CurtvmlBuloaer  of 
£>lavaUoa  bo  sranted  aothoritor  to  contract  prlratc  ct/ilccUon  ftgenclcj^  to  colloot 
cUlcit  d^ic  and  o^ins,  ULdcc  the  Goarantced  Student  Lvao  Trogrum  and  relaied 
progianis  *  \  , 

Be  tt  aiactcd  hy  the  ^  Senate  and  House  of  Rcpraeyitatives  of  the  Vnited 
Btaic^  of  America  m  Co^ffresi.  dssempied.  That  Title  IV,  !P^rt  E  of  the  IlJ^ller 
JKducaUott  Act  is  amendpa  by  Inserting  a  new  seetion  501  to  read ;  ^ 

Xha  Commissioner  of 'Iklucation  ^hall  have  authority  to  contract  a  privj^te 
cpiiecti-m  scrrlce  or  services  to  collect  claims  due  and  owing  under  the  Guai;- 
nnieed  Student  J^oan  Crugram  iXitle  IV,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1005) ,  J\ 
iirM„ct.*ai  to  fartlicr  the  jpurposc  ot,  ot  parts  uf,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1(H>5.  XiiO  Commlssiuner  dhall  invlude  in  e^er;  contract  so  made  reasonable 
c^jndliiMns  to  «afegnarq  the  student  borrower.  The  Comml6sione£  shall  by 
^•titivn  grant  exemptiut^  ftrvm^  collectiun  to  certain  student  borrowers.  , 

Mr.  SntON.  That  (fondudes  the  meeting.  The  sufecommittco  is  ad- 
foil rned,  subject  to  thej  call  of  the  Chair. 

nVlicrcupon,  at  11.15  a.m,,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  tho  Clmir.]    -  J 
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V  2  2  ^  s.* 


THE  STUDENT  ^^INANGIAL  AID  ACT  OF  197^ 


^XTESDAY,  APBUi  %  1875  - 

ECousE  OF  Ebi^resbntatitos,  •  ^ 
StmcfomTTER  on/Postsecondart  Education 

\t  Bxe  Commttee  ON'  Education  aijd  Labor,  . 

Washington^  DIG^ 
The  siibcommitlic  met  at  10:l6  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room 
2261,  Eaybum  ijtouse  Office  Building,*  Hon.  James  G.  Q'Hara 
[chairman  of  the  subcommittee]  presiding.  '  » 

Members  pi-escnt:  Kepreseutatives  Ollara,  Tliompson,  BlouiUy 
Simon,  Mottl,  Hallj'Erlenborn,  Eslilcmanfand  SmiUi. 

Staff  members  present;  Jim  Harrison,  staff  director';  Webster 
Buell,  CQunsel;  Elnora  Teets,  clerk;  Robert  Andringa,  minority  staff 
director;  and  Bill  Diefendcrfer,  minqrity  research  associate, 

>Ir.  O'lLvRA.  The  Subcommittee  o^i  Postsecojidary  Education  will 
.  come  to  ordef.  At  todiu's  liearing  we  will  continue  to  receive  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  II.E»  3171  and  other  bill3  dealing  with  title  IV* 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965»  .  , 

Our  witness  today  will  bo  Dr*  Virginia  Y,  Trotter  who  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Education  in  the  Department ^of  Health,  Educa 
tion,  and  Welfare.  Dr,  Trotter  will  be  accompanied  by  Dr.  T<rfrrel 
H.  Bell,  who  is  the  Corpmissioncr  of  Education,  and  Mr.  Charles 
M»  (yooko,  who  is  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  - 
.Education^  *  • 

We  would  to  hear  from  you  very  much,  M^^dom  Secretary. 
Dr.  Trotter,  Thank  you; 

(717)  -  ,  ^ 
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SIATEMEITE  OP  EON.  VIEGIuiA  Y^TSOTTEB,*  ASSISTANT  SECEE- 
TAEY  FOE  EDUCATION,  DEPAETMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDIfCATION,  * 
AND  WELFAEE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  TEEEEL  H.  BELL,  Tj.S.  COM- 
mSSlONEE  OF  EDtlCATION;  AND  CHAELES  t.  COOEE,  JE., 
DE?PJC^  ASSISTANT  ;9EC?ETAET  IfOE^I^Wl^PSWEDTr.CA. 
,  TION-rDBiEW;  EDWAED  T.  YOBK,  JE,,  DEPUTY  COMMISSfONEE 
FOE  MANAGEMENT,  OE;  S.  ^;-HEEEm,^  ,ACTINO  DEPUTY  COM-  . 
MISSIONis,  BUREAU  ./OP-  j0S39Efi0NDA*Y  EDUCATION,  OE; 
KiaiNETH  A.  KOtil,  ASSOCIATE  CdjOHSSIOHiEE,  OIHCE  OF  * 
GUAEANTEED  LOANS,  OE;  j6HN::fi.  PHn.TJPS,  ASSOCIATE  COM- 

mssioim.  JSoi  :sTusm  assistan(3e,  it-^aEAu  of  iostsec- 

ONiii^Y  fDtUCATiON,  OE;  EfCHAED  3.  EOWE,  DEPUTY  DI|IEC- 
TaE^3?mSlbNA}?.SiUDEHT.SUP^  SPECL^.  PEOGEAMS,    '  , 

.  BUEEAt  OFPOSTaeCONDAEY  EDUCATION,  OE;  .PETEE  jc.  U. 
VOIGT,  DIEECTOB,  DIVISION  OF  BASIC  Aim  STATE  ;STUDENT 
OEANTS,  BUEEAU  OP  POSTSECO]pABY  EDUCATION!,  OE 

Dr.  TecotkrV  Mr,  Chairman  ani  members  of  the  snbcommittec, 
In  preparing  for  these  lieorings  «Jid  for  the  hearing  which  wiU  be 
ln^ld  also  i>y  .other  committees  of  the  Congre^,  we  in  the  executive 
branch  havo^  been  for  some  moatlLii  endeavoring 'to  review  the  Fed- 
ijnilstudeiifc  assistance^  Sroie.  ^  ^    ^        ^  ' 

I  \vould  like  to  reviep  with  jou  the  positions  to.  which  wc  havo 
bcin  hd  6v  our  discussions.  Such  a  review,  will,  X  think,  Jbe  useful 
in  iiidlcatinrf  ^Jie  featurea  of  the  liigher  education  legislation  which 


The  outcome  of  your  actions  will  havo  major  influence  for  years 
to  come  on  the  yiuility  of  our  system  of  higher  education  and  on 
the  kinds  of  educational  opportunities  available  to  all  our  fellow 
citi|;ens.      '  .  ^  ^'  * 

Tlie  major  question  which  must  be  addressed  is:  Whjit  i§  the 
purpose  of  Federal  support  for  general  iaducational goals  of  higher  , 
^  educatifm?  ^  ^    •      '  "  m' 

Such  supj>ort  for  higher  education  currently  amounts  to  $3.il  bil- 
lion*, exclusive  of  \eterans"*  educational*  benefits  under  the  GI  bill,  . 
an^VriJsearch.  ^-J:  f 

Wo  l>elievc  two  Federal  roles  of  general  support  can  be  defined 
for  higher  education :  '  •        *  " 

First,  there  Is  tlie  purpose  of  increasing  access  to  post  secondary 
education  by  concentrating  resources  on  alrecl  financial  aid  to  Stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  need.  •  '  '         ,  ^ 

Second,  there  is  the  pur}>bsc  of  encouraging^a  diversity  of  edu- 
cational program?  wJiich  will  lie  rc^sponslve  to  the  particular  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  dtiy^ns. 

If  these  are  tlve  ^n?ral  purposes  of  general  Federal  support  for  ' 
^higher  education,  the.  qhcstion  Is.  IIow  can  they  thus  be  best 
achieved? 

liet  me  re^ifRrm  the  administration  s  view  that  thcr  best  way  of 
achieving  these  goals  Is  u&ually  through  student  aid,  rather  than 
thrdtig^  general  financial  support  for  institutions. 
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Institutional  aid  formulas  are  H?"^  to  unintcuHonnl 
to  create  artificial  incentives,  are  difficult  to  target  im^T,  and  nmte 
detailed  regulation  of  the-educational  process. 

On  thB  other  hand,  student  aW  ultimately  results  m  revenues  for 
colleges  audi  universities  which  also  contributes  tp  tlieir  financigi. 
viabitity.  Moreover*  it  lias  the  s^\aiitage  of  providing  this  siiFPorj 
in  a  wdy  which  permits  tlie  maximum  impact  of  a^7«lable  Federal 
dollars' on  the  goal  qf  extending  educational  opport-ftnities. 

It  also  encourages  institutions  of  higher  education  to  be  respon- 
sive  to  the  educational  .needs  of  our  people  thrduj^lv  the  mediaiiism , 
oi  Student  choice,  rather  than  llirough  an  elaborate  system  of 

^^If^ene"ral  Federal  support  fop  higher  education  fehduld^-primarilv.- 
be  in  tlio  form  of  atudent  aid;  which' type  of  student  aid  should 
have  a-priority  claim  on  Federal  fluids?  • 

Student  earnings  and  stiident  loans  will  eontmue  to  be  an  m- 
dispensable  part  to  the  maiiy  stUdenfe  in  financing  their  liigher 
caiication- costs.  However,  we  bolieVo  that  the  major  patt  of  Federal, 
budget  ^-esources  should  be  devoted  tpgtudcnt  grants  for  vety  straigiit- 

f onvard  rpasons.  i     '      -^1  „^,„^^r:t'c, 

Private,  imsubsidizcd  employment  can  and  does  provide'  studertts 
with  earning  resources  which  dwarf  what  the  Federal -Government- 
can  do.  The  earnings  of  fuU-time_  undergraduate  students  alone  ex- 
ceed $5  billion  a,  y8qr.       •  '      ■  .    ^  ilx„j„UU 

Private  credit  can  and  does  provide  a  vast  volume  of  lendable 
fundsJtor  student  loans.  Oven  $0.8  billion  m  loans  Jiave  been  made 
in  the  gudranteed  student  loan  program  nlonc.  Only  public  and 
philanthropic  student  resources  are  available  for  students  grants. 

The  Federal.  Government  does  and  shotild  continue  to^eneourap 
the  private- sector  to  provide  jobs  and  loto  to  students,  but,  if  the. 
Federal  Govemnjcnt  does  not  provide  grant  fimds,  llfey  will  not 
be  available  in  equivalent  magnitude  from^other  rcsources. 

It  the  Federal  role  in. providing. gmnfc  ^sastanre  is.  tiietef^^^^ 
crucial,  we  must  ask  what  the  criteniffor  awarding  Fede^itl  gi^nc 
fonds  should  be.  Tlusleads  as  to'tlid  familiar  arguments  aboUf  whether 
student  aid  should  promote  access  or  choice.        -    .        J  a^r„^ 

Since  they  are  both  important,  goate,  it  is  worthwhile  to  defm(r 
these  tcrms^careftdly.  By  ^access,;'  I  mean  the  g6al  of 
reasonable  assurance  th,it  the  feum'of  current  ^esoi  avatlttb  rtcr 
the  student  should -be  enough  to  enable  him  o':,^^^^^?.-'*"^",**/!^ 
the  3£ind  of  low-cost  cojlege  increftfjngly  availabre  in  many  of  tlio 
State?,  and  to  do  so  without  borrowing-  '  A, , ,  t,i,»;w 

Bv^'currcnt  resources,''  I  refer  to  t^Q  amoimt  altjident's  family 
'c  A  expected  to.contributo  vith  tcn/oilaWc  |ffort,  the  amount  1^^^ 
can  be  expected  to  earn  with  reasonable  offoM,  and  Im  grtxnt  aid. 

The  amount  families  Hn  U  expected  to  <:o"t*?bute  iS  of  w^^^^^ 
a  matter  of  continuing.controversy.  The  amouM  a  sttident.can  be 
cxm<^ito^y^Ljii  mnm^r  earnings  i.^- estimated- by  tlie  college' 
SS?sTmce  at  between  $500  and.  $700.  WiH)  modest  torm- 
Se  ^ngs,  <?ie  &tudcnfe*s  contribution  can  be  expected  to  range 

^!S^gSvJ  taie  otier  hai^d,  i'would  define  as  the  aiiA 

of  fl^t^ng  students,  Tnth  a  combination  of  current  resyii^es  and 
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loans;'  to  attend  any  ofio     a  broad  siicttmm  of  Instkatlons*  iiiclud- 
ing  at  lonst  moderately  expensive  institutions  in  th^  $3*000  to  $4,0uu 
'  <50sfc  range-.    ^  .       /  " 

ix!^^  jidmimstrntioa  strongly  larorh  aujthorklng  Ji(?gis1atiojQ,  for 
th0  federal  Government  under  whklj.  it  wouW  cont|ubute  flii><Ji^t!u 
to  the  goal  of  aocess  and  the  goal  uf  choice  stated  iu  tenns  of  tii^d^ 
mod<?sr  definitions.  Access  to  higher  cdutational  upportuiUtics  i»  ^ 
niigor  Tindfer0jmuiig  of  the  broader  nation^  goal  uf  cqutrloi^nortunitv. 

Fei:Sonal  ireedom  to  chqose  where  ond  hqw  on  indi  vidual  will  seek 
^      ?5"^P  himself  for  Itis  life's  work  is  .important,  Choice  .aids  the 
health  and  autonomy  of  our  educational  &>stem*  Without^  itj  we  Imv^ 
lef«  chanee  of  reaching  a  sptam  which  responds  to  th^  neuds  of 
mdmduais  rathei-  than  to  the  commands  of  Government. 

Accordingly,  to  the  extent  feasible,  we  should  go  Iniyond  assist- 
mg  acojss  and  also  help  make  it  possible  for  studenU.  to  choose  the 
icmdpf^ucafcion  they  want     ,  ,        >^  ' 

It  follows  from  the  principles  I  haye  outlined  here  Oiat  the  basic 
grant  program  should.be  the  foundation  of  higher  educational  leiDS- 
lation*  ,  ^  .  , 

*  The  program,  if  f  unded^  aiould'permit  a  maximum  grant  of  $1,400 
for ^ftU  classes  of  students^  eligible  stulents,  and  ftould  assure  access 
m  the  terms  I  have  defined.         ■        -  . 

As  you  are  rfwar^,  >Ir.  Chaiman,  if  wo  receive  the  carn^over 
authority  we  have  requestisd,  w^  willlfeach  this  full  funding* level 
for  all  three  claSseb  of  students  in  the  upcomjng  academic,  vear. 

-    I       f^"^"^i^teo  may  wish  to  consider  wJiether  the  hali-of-cost 
rule  of  the  program  shojild  be  changed  to  a  haltoi-need  rule.  That 

:  IS,  cJo^t  jQss  fttmily  contributioji.   •  . 

<^^TnA  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  permit  an  upward  ^^djustment  of  the* 

^>l,400  maximum,  provided  that  other  features  of  the  progn^m  are 
•  not  clianged  in  ways  that  Vould  increase  total  budget  cost.  .  * 
In  our  apalysis  of  this  possibility,  we  have  d>^ermined  that  the 

general  effect  of  such^a  change  would  be  as  follows: 
\        ^  ^odfiH  institution,  for  example,  5ome  low-cost  students  with 
^different  costs. or  need  would  get  the  same  size  grant  under  tfie 

pr^^sent  half -of -cost  ^limitation.  , 
Furthemore,.  the  half-of  cost  limitation  moans  that  eli^ibk  stu- 

mits  of  Jow-cost  schools  whose  family  contributions  are  nearh  equal 

to  one-half  of  cost^have  little  or  no  need  ^to  contribute  their  own 

earinngSi 

Other  students  who  hUvo  either  similar  family  contributions  or 
iugher  cost  would  KaveVto  conlriUute  substantially  from  their 
earnings.       -  ;  • 

Neither  anomaly  would  exist  with  a  half-of-need  limitation.  We 
thoug^it  it  would  be  beneficial  to  present  ihc^se  implii^ations  for  the 
committee's  consideration. 

We  do  not  have  on  the  statute  boolcs  a  program  which  effccUvoly 
mm  equitably  supportit  the  goal  of  choice.  We  sti^onglv  support  tha 
oolJcge  work  study  program  and  would  like  to'see  nnproved*'7avs 
of  channelmg  funds  to  ptudent^  who  a^e  imable  to  find  private* 
sector  jobs.  '  . 

With  the  other  campus-based  programs  there  is  a  major  difficulty/ 
iN^eitJier  Supplembutal  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  nor  National 


Direct  fMiAmi  hmns  distribute  funds  in  sticli  a  way  tEat  students 
.  ecpial  need  ai«  assared.th^y  wUl  tfif  ivc  f  ual  , 
Xt  K  difficult  to  SCO  any  justification  fot  dsffenng  tlio  troatinait  of 

student*  of  equal  nml  bmuso  they  attend  colleps  m  different 
.^tat«s  «r  aro  regarded  difffirbnfely  by  student  aid  officers  at  different 

"^1?!tfu»W.  should  a  Federal, effort  to  achieve  a  ^oat  of  ^ice 
look  \M  The  place  to.  start  is  with  the  h^sift  grants  program. 
Althounh  the  resonrosj  now  devoted  to  the  prp.gram  mainly  con- 
trjbijti'  to  acliiev-ing  the  goal  o£  accc^  we^belieyo  that  a  factor 
fovoping  choice  is  built  in  by  the  balf-of-cost  rule  and  would  be 
strsjn^tthene^l  by  a  half-ft^rnecd  rale.  .  ,   "   ,    ,  ,  ^ 

This  mults  from  the  fact  tbat  a  sfudent  who,  for  example,  would 
iwnvt'  a        grant  at- a  community  wWtp  .could  receive  a 
erant  at  almost  any  hkh-costcollegejoruniveisity. 

In  otb«?r  words,  tJfe  Federal  Oovernment  thropgh  the  program 
would  sharp  in  the  increased  c«6t  assume4  when  the  student  chooses 
a,  mowt  oxtK-nsivo  educational  program.  , 

AccQtdinglv,  one  wav  to  look  at  the  problem  of  combining  sup- 
pott  for  choice  with  ssuppOrt  for  accc^  is  to.  exarame  alternative 
ways  of  ebanainc  the  >asic  grant  formula  and  tiien  to  consider 
how  mich  possible  changes  would  impact  on  the  choice  and  access 

^'1)Ho\^.'h  rliange  might  bo  an  increase  above  the  present  $1,400 
ffoini  maximum.  The  contribution  of  the  basic  grant'  program  to 
the  goal  of  choice  would  grow  autoraatjcally  with  such  an  increase 
in  die  crane  ma.\imum.  It  would  automafeicaUjir  increase  the  number, 
of  M4u&nts  who  could  receive  larger  grants  rf  they  chose  a  more 
cxpei«»ni'  wlkge.  The  basic  grant  4>rogram,  therefore,  has  the  po- 
tential of  Iwcoming  a  major  support  for  the  goal  of  choice.  ^ 

Increasing  the  ceiliJig  also  ia«re8ses  the  number  of  middle-income 
students  receiving  significant  grant  awirds,  s-nce  they  woidd  no 
longer  be  iimited  to  families  which  can  afford  to  pay  less  than  $1,4W>. 

Hownver,  while  additional  middle-income  students  would  boneht, 
the  asfuranco  of  access  to  loiv-inmrne  students  would  be  maintained 
and  thev  would  receive  more  support  ifi  terms  of  choice.  . 
.  Anotl'ier  possible  change  in  the  basic  grant  formula  wtSuld  elMi- 
•  nate  anv  cost  or  need  limitation  in  the  making  of  awards.  The  effect 
of  such"  a  change  would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of  earnings  Wu^h 
a  low-mcomo  itudent  would  bo  expected  to  contribute  toward  his 
ednpstional  expenses  in  order  to  attend  a  low  cost  uistitution. 

Since  all  students  who  attend  higher  cost,  institutions  and  have 
ami  Att  nonnally  cx|>ectcd  to  make  a  contribution  ftom  their  own 
eamincf,  wo  do  not  sec  a  valid  rationale  for  this  possible  chMigw 

We  behove  that  whon4}«>  coal  of  acdt^  is  rea-Muably  assured,  wo 
ought  to  desoto  the  renialning  available  resounted  to  the  goal  of 

^^Snher  widely  discussed  change,  with  exactly  the,  opposite  tond- 
fncv  fo  that  just  considered,  would  bo  to  reduce,  expected  family 
ftjntri}>ution9  used  in  calculating  awards.  • 
Wliereas  the  prevlowaly  considered  change  wouW  concentrate 
matjjinal  resources  on  the  lowest-income  students,  this  one  would 
concentrate  resourt^a  exclusively  on  Students  who  are  not  poor. 

ERJC      .      .    ■    ,  VaiV  •  "■ 
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'    Thfi^is  becatisc  sfcudi^^its.ilrom  really  ]ow -income  families  are 
rpiidy  expected  to  provider  litUe,  if  anytliing,  from  family  resources. 
Acrardingly,  only  rclaiivelj^  bcstter  off  studeii'ts  would  beneiit  from 
stithitoiy  or  regulatorj'  easing  of  family  coutributioji  scales  or  rules. 

Lot  me  pouit  out  further*  tliat  sucli  a  change  in  basic.grant  vnhs. 
woifld  do  virtually  nothing,  toward  the  goal  of  choice.  It  Avoiild. 
provide  gmuts  or  largef  grants  to  studente  from  jniddle-income 
faimhes  who  happeui  to  attend  highei-cust  colleges,  but  it  would  not 
provide  for  Federal  sharing  Jn' the  difference  between  costs  at  alter-- 
iiatjve  uistitutions.  .  .  , 

•  Thrft  is,m  student  benljfithig  by  the  change  would  not  receive  a. 
greater  bciiefit  because  of  higher  college  costs. 

Accordinglv,  we  would  oppose  such.^  change  in  family  contribu- 
tion rules  unless  strongly  supportable  m\  other  grounds. 

It  IS  not  enough,  however,  to  comment  on  the  relative  merits  of 
clitFexent  possible  changes  in  tlie  basic  gi-ant$  rules  in  order  to  make 
ifc  botli  a  program  fox  access  and  a  program  for  choice^ 

l  our  committee  will  also  be  exaihming  tho  balance  amon^^  Fed- 
oral  progrartis  in  higher  education  and  will  b©  looking  at  total  Fed- 
eral costs.  I  should,  therefore,  give  you  our  perspective  on  thes& 
problejins  also.  ■  . 

Here  a  useful  starting  point  is  the  fiscal  year  1976  budL'et  It 
shows  a  request  of  $1,050  billion  for  the  basic  grants,  $250  million 
fdr  t*ie  work^4udy,  $44  juillion  for  State  Student  Incentive  Grants, 
*  and  fimdmg  for  the  student  loan  programs  of  $683  million. 

iVs  you  luwsy,  these  figtu-es  stem  fixjm  .a  careful  weighuig  of  all 
me  claims  qu  Federal  fiscal  resources  in  a  period  when  »'*-<toriu'r 
the^  Nation's  economic  health  requires  strhigent  limitations  on  any 
now  Fcdararcspendnig"  program,  ^  , 

We,  thw^fol-e,  believe  that  any  new.  higher  education  legislation 
must  be  designed  in  such  it  way  that  programs  will  make  sense  if 
lundedr  wiHua  curi^nt  budget  constraints. 

'  The  |>«dgefc  itself  proposes  part  of  the  solution,  to  rely  on  a  fully 
fmuled' basic  graiit  progmm,  on  the^  wwh-study  program,  on  a 
pow'ing  Federal/State  partnci^iip^  and  on  guaranteed  student 
loans,  rather  than  continuing  the  SEOG  program  or  continuinfr 
'  Federnl  capital  contributions  to  the  NDSL  prognim. 

*  -fVny  changes  in  the  basic  grant  program  to  make'  it  a  pro'-ram 
.  mor(3  fiupportivp  of  Uie  goal  5f  dioice  will  i-equire  further  dilliculfc 

aeei^us  bet\Teeja  compeUng  priorities.  •  . 

There  would  appear  to  be  twf^^.direotions  in  whidi  we  can  look 
for  the  additio^ial  funding  which  might  be  inV'olved  in  jv  more 
effective  nutioiiAl  appiwcli  to  the  goals  of  both  access  ^and  choice. 

Uno  of  tlrose  soiu^-cfe  is  die  group  .of  Fodend  loan  progmms.  As 
1  liave  ftlv^uAlyy  indicated,  wo  believe  that  it  is  unwise  to  provide 
additional  Federal  capital  contributions  for  the  NDSL-nrocrramv'  ' 
fnnded'm  fiscahyear  19^5  nt  $321  million,  sinca  there  is  the  alter- 
^nntivo  of  raising  private^capital  for  student  loafts:  ^ 

*  We  also  tliink'  that  interest  subsidies  at  their  current  levels  involve 

«  ^°°^,^,?^^^^Ji^?,t^^^*^i'^^-  is  unjustifiabWith  today^s  interest 
rates  that  an  ISVSL  borrower-should  never  have  to  pay  more  than 
3  percent  m  iliterest.  Tliis  is, a  standing  invitatioa  for  students  to 
postpone  repaying  tlieir  ND>ST;ioans  as  long  as  possible. 


:     '     '  r   \  ~  .  '  • 

It  is  also  ihequiteble  to  charge  equally  needy  students  maifkedly 
different  fates,  and  it  has  greatly  depleted  the  real  purchasing  power 
of  institutional  NPST^  xesolvihg  funds  Nvhich  would  hav«  assete 
worOi  on  the  order  of  half  a  Bulion  more  if  an  interest  it^  of  7 
percent,  rather  than  8  percent,  hali  been  charged  over  the  last  decade. 

The  other  direction  in  which  we  may  look  for  h^p  in  inaTdng 
sstudent  aid  programs  jnore  effective  in  simultaneously  meeting  the 
gc^ls  of  access  and  c^^  \  ;  * 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  beginning  being  made  fay  many  :btateS: 
jn  response  to  the  authority  containedjn  the  State  student  iricentiye 
.grant  program.  However*  it'  is  still  true  that  foiir^  States  now 
account  for  over  60  percent  of  State-funded  stud^t  aid.  ^ 

Many  otjier  Stales  devote  their  funds  for  higher  education  almost 
exclrisively  to  institutional  support.  This  pattern  of  pr^6mihance 
-of  institutional  support  does  promote  low  tuition  at  public  iiisj^xtu- 
tions,  but  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  diffcrmg  fraoncial  needs 
of  lower,  middle,  and  upper  mcome  families,  nor  does  it  help  stu- 
dents to  afford  private  or  public  high-cost  institutions. 

I  believe  the  States  should  be  consulted  concerning  their  Tole^in 
nchieving  the  goala  of  access  and  choice  before  the  Con^ce^  makes 
any  final  decisions  on  the  shape  of  the  higher  education  legislation 
now  before  it.  A  modestly  .greater  .State  emphasis  on  student  aid 
could  make  a  substantial  contributioi). .         j  .  * 

Kow  that  .the  need  to  expand  the  physical  plant,  and  fjlcihties  of 
State  institutions  has  abated,  a  good  use  for  State  resources; would 
be  studentaid  programs  which  prombte^choice.       ...  . 

We  noted  with  interest  ihat  a  witness  bef6re  the?  subcoinmitgo 
last  week  indicat*5u  uiat  additional  State  funds  would  be  ayadablc 
for  use  in  student  aid*  Federal/State  collaboration  in  pursuing^  this 
goal  could  tak6  many  forms.  a*  ^  i.  \ 

At  a  itiiwimum,  there  should  be,  a  serious  effort  to,toormnate 
Federal  student  aid  in  the  form  of  basic  gj^ants  with  aid  ^nder  a 
Federal/State  program*  This  coordination  could  take  a. very  direct 
and simpld form.  .        ^  ^  ^  j 

For  example,  the  States  could  be  offered  Federal  matchmg  toward 
injuung  up  the  difference  in  cost  between  a.  Federal  basic  grant  pro- 
gram with^'an  award  ceiling  of  $1,100  and  a  Federal/State  program 
with  a  higlier  ceiling.  \    *  '  -   ii  ^  .-e 

This  would  increase  automati^cally  public  sharing  m  the  costs  or 
choice  and  the  iiuiulci  vf  i^iiddle  income  students  qualified  f  or^grants. 

There  axe  other  models  for  coordination  of  Federal  aitd  Stat? 
programs-  also.  At  a  minimum,  \^e  belieVe  that  Fe^^ral  rteourC^ 
should  bo  committed  to  a  Federal/State  matdiing  approach  only  if 
students  attending  the  full  'range  of  institutions  ^giblo  for  basic 
^grant3  are  included,  wherever  located,  and  if  tvWaids  av^  proportional 
to  need*r       "  *  ,    - ,      *  ^ 

We  imlicvc  also  that  any  formula  iorodistrfbulion^  of  Federal 
matching  funds,  among  £he  Slates  should  be.basedprimarily  on  aggre- 
gate need,  and  should  not  be  biased  for  or  again^  Stetes  which  havd 
chosea  to  rely  orimarily  on  |»ublic  or  private 'ihsti^utiiDns.     ^       .  * 

To  conclude* this  overview,  Mr.  Chairman^  let  iiie  stress  ho:^  im- 
portant we  con^idnr  the,  efforts  of  youn  committee  to  renew^the 
Federal  higher  education  legislation.^  ^ 
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'  Your  committee  is  undertaking  this  task  at  a  time  when  only  the 
cfeate3t6et.o£pnofitI<»b  will  enable  tlie  FiiJcrai  Government  to  make 
its  greatest  possible  coatributlon  to  tlic  oj>portunItIes  vui  jallllons 
of  stttdents  and  to  tlie  health,  of  our  system  of  higher  education. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hav«  explgrtd  with  >ou  the  basic  choices 
which  we  must  face  in  deciding  on  the  oluxpi:  of  the  higher  education 
le^ation.^  ^ 

Mi\  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to  give  you.  an  overview  of  the 
Administration's  policy  on  studeiit  a^istance.  I  should  now  like 
to' ask  Commissioner  Bell  to  provide  yuu  with  a  detailed  i:e45ponse  to 
HJi.  3471.  After  Jiis  presentation,  we  will  be  pleased  to  aui?wer  any 
questions  you  might  hjive. 

STATJSIENX  BY  HON.  TEBEEI-  H.  BEU,  U.S.  COHMISSIOKER  OP 
EDUCATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND 
WEEPABE 

Dr.  Btu.L.  Mr.  Chairman  and  membei-s  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
have  a  much  more  detailed  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Without  objection^  the  detailed  statement  will  be 
entered  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:] 

.     DEKAfiTMENT  OF  HfiAWH,  EbtTCATION,  AND  WfitFAHB 

Mr.  Clmlnnan,  and  Members  of  the  SubcoUiinittee .  i  am  pleased  tu  appear 
before  you  today  to  comment  on  ELU.  3:171,  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Act  of 

In  making  my  comments  today,  I  am  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  hUl  1« 
qubstiott  is  the  result  of  exten&ive  hearings  and  prvlonged  cxamlnatiun  uf  the^ 
numerous  and  complex  issues  that  underlie  the  Ftd^rai  efforts  to  asjsJift  stu-  . 
denfy.  Many  Individuals  and  fi*uui»5  haui  |iartki{jated  and  have  Conlrlbuted 
2:  varl***;*  opinLns  and  proposals  relative  t<>  imj>rovement  of  tliese  efforts. 
The  |;in  that  has  emerged  ttum  thesn  deliberaUons  is  cumprehensiTe.  As  is 
nearly  alwajs  the  case,  huwevevT,  wUh  irfoposed  legialatiun  Uiat  aUemi»f«  broad 
and  sweeping  reforms  in  an  area  jQUed  with  cou«vloiit^  and  contivvtrby,  there 
are  parts  of  the  hill  that  oJ>\Uiul5  .Ticrit  s^^iin^^u  ao  Al^Iflcant  improvements^ 
tliere  arc  parts  of  iht  pr9Posal  that  s\-*eiij  to  rctiaire  further  dehate  and  Justl- 
flcatIon»  and  thorq  are  ufhcc  part^  of  the  bill  that  muat  be  auestloned  seriously 
la  terma  of  their  purpose  and  eUfect 

It  must. he  realized  that  H.11,  3471  represents  a  M'ljniilcant  change  in  the 
philosophy  that  haa  jintll  now  jaatljQed  a  Ftdtral  preseni  e  in  the  sujiport  of 
yuung  pf^ople  jietking  n  post4jecMnddr5  educutlMn.  Ilerttufore,  Federal  projsrams^ 
ot  student  iSnanpfal  aid  have  been  Jufltifled  In  terms  of  equalizing  educational 
opportunity.  Such  efforts  have  bc<?ja  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  participa- 
tion in  posti*etondary  education  ha*  beea  for  tuu  Wng  denied  to  sobstaatlal 
nu.ul#ers  of  young  people  as  a  result  of  income  differences  and  «ith  a  re- 
sultant loi«  ot  talent  to  tl^e  Nnthm  Federal  efforts  have  contributed  to  an 
cqod^^^M*'*^  of.opportimlt>,  l?ut  much  remaliis  to  bft  dime  before  flnaniial  bar- 
riers to  thq  purauit  of  c^aifatioiT have  bttn  reijiu^ed.(jBeCui]»e  these  Uurlera 
have  been  and  remain  primarily  flnanclal,  «^^.-.I^tante  im  htudenU  has  been 
based  In  existing  programs  ^n  need  as  a  function  of  family  income.  The 
present  proposal,  in  a  large,  m&jsure,  abandun^j  need  a»  the  primary  triterlon 
for  receljin;?  Federal  atadenl  AifeMutAAut..  Via  cututU  agree^with  such  a  change 
In  pr^Jcedurfc  or  emphasfa.  ^Ve  would  iirj,<*  tliat  tiie  g,»al  of  eijualiatinft  oppor- 
tunlty  r^emaln  tile  foremost  prloflt.i^  of  Federal  «tuihnt  aft^^ltttance Efforts, 
aifd  that"  wo  cojnffnoe  t<>  ccmccntrate  the  limited  funds  available  Thozo^ 
young  people  with  tKe  gr<«test  ananclal  need. 
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HJt  3471  eliminates  an>  nivasure  of  niied  fur  participation  in  Uie  College 
TWk  StttUi  and  Stut«  Statl^-Bt  Inct;ati\e  Grant, rnjijrauia ,  it  intruduces  pruof 
uf  u«.adeii!it  proioi:>u"  as>  a  iirureiiuiaite  to  liUrtioii/ullun  In  tlie  Siiiirilumehtal 
,EduuiUunai  U^^/urtunitj^OrantA  Tru^ram,  it  places  an  arbUrarj^  celling, on  the 
Bddic  Eduuitiulmi  Uppurtdiat^v.  Graut  I'rogram ,  it  inLreai>es  snlj&tantlaiF^  thube 
o}fg»bit;  tu  partiLipai^jJn  the  XHIO  prugjriims  hy  the  inclusion  uf  veterans,  thua 
ruthjting  tlifc  rcbMuriCd  available  to  assist 'the  disa^dvantuged ,  and  it  pemita 
txiatin^  Kfltiwnal  Direct  Stadunt  Luan  fundij^  no^  in  tlfe  Imnds  <)t  Instltu- 
tlonb  to  lie  luaned  In  tlie  XuMire  solely  at  tlie  d|^petIon  of  the  institution 
Witiiuiit  ^aentioJi  uf  need  4*^lthe^  prinmrj  ^rlterfuU  fSr  maKIni*  tliuse  loans. 
Such  prop»/5alo  reprebunt  a.  significant  dejiatture  fcum  a  lungiield  Federal  Pul- 
lu^.  uf  etiuailzing  edueaUonuI  ^M>ortunlt:?.  Given  rising  e()ucatiurial  tosts  and 
liiftitc4  ITederal  resuurces,  it  &e^ra4>  uos}  mure  than  ever  th^t  the  funds  avail- 
able must  be  directed  tuwards  thojJe  w^th  the  greatest  financial  need. 

Further,  Uie  pfupused  m^difiealiun  u^  tiie  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  Prugram  to  limit  participation  to  Wiose  who  demonstrate  out- 
standing acadendc  perfurmance,  ur  clear  prundse  uf  such  performance.  Is  par- 
ticularly truublt'soine.  The  dlflicMdties  inherent  In  thhs  llaiitatiun  are  iiubstantlah 
Prublems  a^ucfated  ,ith  flieai»i?rin6  atudcnf  abi.lltj  in  general,  and  low  ineume 
students  In  g2^rtit:uiar,  are  well  knoTVTi**AJl  of  these  problems  would  be  com- 
pounded, if  Some  surt  uf  measurement  fur  academic  prumlBe  became  a  cri- 
terion for  participation  in  a  Federal?  studcilt  aid  programJThls  is  true  not 
unlj?  In  assesaijig  academic  prumlse  for  traditional  in«tItutIons  of  higher 
etlucaUun,^  but  becume  an  even  mure  iicute  prublem  In  attempting  to  measure 
promiJiO  fur  the  kinds  uf  truiaifig^pri^vidcd  l?J  pruprietar>  vocational  schuols. 
It* would  appear,  then,  that  tlds  retiakement  of  H.R.  3471  is  onreailstlc  and 
cbuld  be  grossly  Inequitable,  if  implemented. 

H.n.  3471  requires  that  bpth  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Pjrogram  and  the.  Culleae  Work  Study  Frugram  be  funded  at  specified 
levelft  as  a  pre-condltlun  fo  the  funding  ot  the  Uaslc  Grant  Program.  We  are 
«trungly  opposed  tu  limiting  funding  for  the  JBa.sIc  Grant  program  by  a  re 
quirement  to  first  fund  any  other  Studeiit  assljjtant  prugram,  especially  those 
which  are  nut  eiiuitaWe  in  their  app^catiun  v\hen  cuinpjf^ed  witlu  a  national 
needs  standard:  '        ^  . 

Wo  agree  with  the  wldesprefid  support  that  has  been  expressed  for  work 
opportunities  for  students.  The  dlcge  Work  Stuuj  Frugram  has  made  r* 
Klgnificant  contrihntlim  to  Increasing  the  avalluLiUty  of  postgecondary  educa- 
tion to  young  people.  However,  we  believe  that  with  limited  resources,  we 
must  cuniinue  tu  hisure  that  students  *\itit  demonstrated  financfal  need  have 
priority  of  access  to  wurk  oppurtunitiea.  We  would  also  suggest  some  caution 
ab^'Ui'  increasing  the  pruijurtiun  uf  Federa^tndent  financial  assistance  that 
is  made  available  In  tlie  form  of  work  op^tunltles,  at  the  possible  expense 
of  Federal  grant  assistance,  since  grant  support  is  a  relatively  scarce  resource, 
while  wrork  opportur  Jes  are  available  In  the  prh^ate  sector.  Estimates  of 
the  total  dollar  value  of  jobs  provided  >>tudents  by  the  private  sector  ranp;e 
as  high  as  $5  billion  per  year.  The  Federal  work-study  program  should  be 
.funded  ont>  at  the  level  nea»s.shry  to  Injure  woik  utiportimities  to  thost-  needy 
students  who  wuuld  uLherwiije  be  unable  tu  fulfill  their  postscCundar,\  educa- 
tlonul  napiratlons.  ^ 

We  are  pleaswl  to  note  that  H.K.  3171  Continues  reliance  on  Xhc  Ba.slc  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grant  Frogram  as  the  cornerstone  of  Federal  sttident 
assistance  effortsr  It  will,  hurt  ever,  become  the  true  entitlement  It  was  In- 
tended to  be  unly  when  the  i  ungrcvsjj  provide  the  approi>rlatlons  necei^5ary 
to  fully  fundf  the  progKim.  Furtlier,  we  concur  with  the  provisions  of  IT.R. 
3471  that  Wfiuld  terminate  future  Fideral  contributions  to  the  ^{atbmal  Direct 
Student  Loan  fund.  We  have  cun^l.stently  urged  such  a  eolu*^e  of  actKm.for 
a  ntimhor  nt  venrs.  We  alsu  applaud  tJio  elimination  of  the  NDSL  cancellatkm 
provistons  «liiei»  arv  n»j  bmger  needed  in  the  program.  Finally,  \ve  agree  that 
the  Co<jperatHo  Educatl.m  Fruffram  would  he  Improved  and  provide  greater 
flexlhiiltv  ns  ft  re/!ult  of  suine  of  the  changes  n:ggested  in  the  hlH. 

I  should  now  like  tQ  turn  to  speeific  comments  which  we  liave  on  each 
I)ortlo4i  of  the  bill.  Before  I  do  so  however,  I  should,  like  to  mpke  one  point. 

While  we  must  diifer  wltli  mnfh  of  what  y<m  propose  in  H.R.  3471.  we  want 
to  stress  the  fact  that  we  "share  the  common  conviction ^of  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  dAftlng  of  thl.">  hiea.surc  that  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
to  assist  young  people  In  the  achievement  of  their  educational  goals^ 

It  In  onlj  in  regard  to  means  that  we  differ. 
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BASIC  EOUOlTIOKAt*  OPPORTUNrpT  ORAWT  'PROGRAK 

We  have  made  a  thorojagh  review  of  the  Basic  Grant  portion  of  H.R.  3471 
,an(L;haTe  the  f oUo'svlng  comments :  ^ 

1.  The  first  naajor  area  ot  concern  is  the  elimination  of  the  one^half  c<«t 
limitation  oh  a^vards.  Your  cumraittee  may  wish  to  consider  whether  the  half- 
Mf  %ost  rule  of  the  program  should  be  changed  to  a  half-of  need  rulq,  (cost 
J^^4*  famil/„  cvutributWn).  Xht  change  would  also  permit  a.n  upward  adjust- 
ftient  of  the  $1,400  maximum,  pi:pvided  that  other  features  of  the  4)rograpi 
are  not 'Changed  in  >vays  that  would  Increase  total  budget  cost 

In  our  analysis  of  tlils  possibility  we  have  determined  that  the  general 
efCec t  .ot such. a  change  wo uld  be  as  Xollo W3 :  ^ 

.  ^t.a  jnddelr  Instltutiua,  ior  example,  some  loW-income  students  wUh  differ- 
ent costs  ox  need  w  ould  .get  the  same  size  grant  under  the  present  half  of  cost 
llmltatipn. 

Furthermore,  the  half-ofiiost  limitation  means  that  eligible  students  pf 
luW  'Cost  schools  whose  family  contributions  are  nearly  .e<iual  to  one  half  of 
<,'0?t  have  little  oi  no  neetl  to  contribute  their  qwh  earnings.  Other  students 
wJho  have  elthet  similar  family  contributions  or  higher  cost  would  hjive,  Ito 


contribute  subsiantially  frouL  their  earnings. 
;^qlthe'r  .anomaly  would  exist  w^l 


vith  a  half  of  need  limitation;  We  thought 
it,  would  be  ;bencficial  to  present  these,  implications  fur  the  Committee  s  con- 
sideration. ^  * 

Z  A.  second,  reflated  concern  is  the  proposed  maximum  award  celling  in  H.It 
347i:  / 

As  I  am  sure  you^  are  aware,  the  thrust  of  Federal  ctudept  aid'  programs 
has  been  to  provide  both  access  and  a  degree  of  choice  to  students  (festrlng 
to  continue,  their  edqcatlon  beyond  the  hlghy  school  level.  Jn  <)rd^r  addeVe 
this  goat  the  Basic  Grant  must  he  the  'tfloor**  .of  the,  financial  aid  .package. 
However,  .If  the  "jQoor"  Is  to  be  au  eifectlve  aid  to,  iaitaclng  pQstsecondrtry 
^tudy,  the  awar-  levels  must  be  meaningful  amounts.  Wo  would  therefore 
iecummerid  that  the  ?JI400  maximum  award  level  not  be,  reduced  Id  order  ito 
assure  access  and  choice  to  qualitled  persons  pursuing  pystseuondary  eduui 
tlon.  .  ,  / 

.3.  A  third  major  concern  is  expanding  the  student  eligibility  ci^teria  to 
Jr,^Iude  aby  student  who  is  enrolled  In  an  eligible  institution  of  highqr  edu*.a 
tlon.  As  you  Ipiow,  for  the  l^TS-TCj  academic  year,  Paslc  Grants  ^111  be  avi»n 
able  to  all  eligible  first,  second,  and  third  year  undergraduate  students  wl>^ 
are  enrolled  on  at  Jeast  a  half  time  basis*  Xhexel(o;re,  eligibly  students  who 
cannot  pursue,  post^econdary  education  on  a  full  tiine  basis  will  be  Able  tv 
redelve  Basic  Grant  assistance* 

We  rqre  opposed  tq  extending  eligibility  to  ihcludp  students  enrolled  on 
less  than  a  half-time  basis  for  a  number  of  administrative  reasons. 

First  is  the  development  of  the  schedule  itself,  M  yon  may  be  aware,  one 
ot  the  dlillculties  we  have  encountered  in  the  operation  of  the  Progran^  has 
been  the  definition  of  full-time  student  While  on  the  surface  it  would  apif^at 
very  simple^ .  there  are  so  many  meaaurementa  of  academic  progress  uxedit 
hours,  clock  hours,  course  compUtlon,  combinations  of  clock  hours  and  credit 
hours,  etc.)  that  it  has  been  very  dlfilcult  to  develop  a  definition  of  full  timC 
student  which  could  take  all  of  th^e  factors  into  account 

In  dealing  with  part  time  students  for  academic  year  1075-76,  we  are  plan 
ning  to  simply  define  half  an<d  tiiree-quarter  time  enrollment  In  terms  of  fifty 
and  seventy-five  percept  of  the  requirements  for  full.time  enrollment  How 
ever,  if  studei^ts  enrolled  ^n  less  than  a  half  time  basis  are  eligible. for  Basic 
Grants,  ^e  would  ha^c  to  dereldp  a  reduction  schedule  vihii^  could  encompass 
all  of  these  vdrious  types  of  less  than  tull-tlme  enrollincnt 

In  addition,  we  would  havje  to  develop  very  complex  payment  procedures  to 
iiccommodate  students  enrolled  for  as  little  as  one  honx  per  iveek  These  pro- 
cedures  would  have  to  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  that  all 
students  arc  treated  in  a  consistent  and  equitable  manner  which  we  fed  la  a 
requirement  embodied  in  the  entltlemept  COncep.t  of  the  Program.  , 

4.  Anothc.  issue  we  would  like  to  ralso  today  Is  the  propcsed^llmlnation  of 
assets  in  the  Family  Contribution  Schedqles.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  fhat 
assets  do  )ndeed  contribute  to  the  financial  strength  of  families.  This  convic- 
tion is  shared  bj  fhe  College  Scholarship  Service  and  the  American  Collie 
Testing  Program^  evidenced  b^  the  Inclusion  Qf  assets  in  liheit  need  aoaly- 
fiis  systenuL 
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As  r  am  rare  ^oo  kojftw,  Mr,  Cbaltmao,  the  treatment  of  asseta  in  the  Basjlc 
^Omnt  Tamily  Cijintdbation  Schedulca  haa  been  a  topic  of  contlhalnjs  dlseiu^ 
fim.  since  the  firs*  j»!»r  ?f  the  Brosrg>m'»  operation.  We  believe,  and  hope  you 
tylU  4gree,  that  over  the^e  5€ar»  wi»  h^ve  maintained  fln.ox»en  <Hmi2nnii!caUon 
mechdalBm  betweei)  OE  staff  and^^ia  «ubcomin!ttee.  We  ilre  hopeful  that  sucli 
a  rplationahip  cau  be. continued  and  even  imrjroved  up6a  as  we  work  together 
each  year  in  the  annual  Congressional  miew  of  the  Family  Cohtributlun 
jSch^ules^ 

Whlk  there  inay  exist  bqux^  degree  of  disagreement  on  the  treatment  of  aa- 
we  alsi^  have  a  firm  conviction  that  eliminating  a8set3  from  the  calcu- 
lation of  expejrted  family  contributloa  would  be  both,  costly  (abtyUt  a  thirty 
percent  Inv^a^e  at  full  funding)  and  fneqtdtable.  It  would  ba  dIfflcoK  for 
Instance,.  tM  Ju^stify  the  same  decree  of  need  of  families,  of  similar  size  and 
inv^me  v^mn  om  vf  those  families  has  considerable  net  asset  holdings  and 
ihfe  othef  does  not  bare  this  financial  advantage, 

5.  W;e  wunid  also  like  to  point  ont  that  we  are  In  agreement  with  the  con- 
cept  of  Improving  tha  timing  of  the  Congressional  review  process  for*the 
Famuy  Contrihatlon  Schedules.  As  you  may  recall,  we  have  long  supported 
a  July  1  deadline  to  publish  for  public  comment  the  JFamlly  Contribution 
ScT^edoles  for  the  succeeding  academic  year. 

However,  the  schedule  which  la  Included  In  H.R.  3471  appears  to  delay- the 
(Inal  appr^^val  until  February  15,  Tlie  steps  Invuived  appear  to  be  as  follows. 

A.  Jutfi  1  rublkatlon  \n  the  Federal  JieoUter  under  proposed  rulemaking 
proccdor«<.  '  '  ^  ^ 

B.  Aupuitt  i^i- Review  and  analysis  of  public  comments  received  and  In- 
^ui^poratii^r^  of  apprMprlate  amendments  to  ^^aojily  Contribution^  Schedules. 

C.  Scp^tmbvr  I  Family  Contribution  Schedules  submitted  to  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Sl»^^ker  of  the  House  of  Xfepresentatlves.  . 

I>,  ^epUmhcr  X^/^<:pctnh€r  7— neqttlre<l  OCNlay  Congressional  review  period. 

E.  Januarv  i-  Hepttbijcation  of  Family  Contribution  Schedules  in  Federal 
Itegiiter  an  final  j^cjmltttlbnvC^S  days  prior  to  effective  da te)  ^ 

F.  February  iS-  X^ts^^tS^  Contribution  Schedules  effective  (assuming  no  oh-  . 
r.3ectro»tK).  '  ^  ' 

/  While  we  could  xmbmlt  our  application  forms  and  materials  for  printing 
after;  the  JKKday  Congressional  review  prt*cess  is  completed,  given  the  volume 
of  tho^P?lnt  ptdiiXs  this  procedure  still  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  our 
havl£^;thi^^4)tiAt^ri:^^  mailable  to  students  and  Institutions  before  mld>Feb< 
nwri&^>>sX.<j;i^ 

Aft  itd  hitebiatlvc*  ^»e  roald  recommend  that  the  Congressional  review  proc- 
ess begin  on  ^i^wJ  at  the  same  Ume  the  Family  Contribution  Schedules  arc 
publishc<l  fi>r  public  comment,  and  perhaps  be  extendi  to  120  days  to- allow 
^^uc  subuummlttee  and  your  Senate  counterparts  additional  time  to  Hear 
teitUmony  f  roni  Interested  parties  and  organizations. 

With  this  change,  we  would  be  able  to  finalize  the  application  materials 
f^r  printing  by  Xovember  1  and  distribution  could  begin  hi  early  January. 

We  ha^e  already  discussed  the  concerns  we  have  regarding  the  elimination 
of  assets  In  the  Basic  Orant  Family  Contribution  Schedules.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, anuther  problem  with  the  Schedules  as  described  In  H.K.  3471.  the . treat- 
metti  of  Yifit*niim^cuucnnonal  benefits.  ^ 

.Va  you  .may  recall,  when  we  testified  before  jou  on  the  1075-76  Family  Con» 
trlbutlon  Schedules  we  recommended  a  change  In  the  treatment  of  effective 
Income  of  the  student  Call  agcial  secunlty  benefits  paid  to  or,  on  behalf  of  a 
stmlcnt  beCrtMoc  L  a  student  tttid  one-half  of  veten^ns*  educational  benefits). 
The  iJToposal  wo  offered,  which  Wu4»  Incorporated  in  the  Schedules  for  next 
year,  wau  to  include  the  effective  income  of  the  student  wllh  regular  family 
Income  attd  made  subject  to  the  same  offsets  and  assessment  rates  4is  family 
Income.  *  •  -  ' 

•  At  the  time  we  presented  this  proposal,  we  stated  that  Us  pufpo^e  was  to 
benefit  sotiiil  security  recipients  who  often  rely  on  these  benefits  for  family 
4Mftlntenai4t«  rather  than  for  educational  purposes.  However,  since  the  Jegisf 
latlon  defines  student  efft»ctUe  ihvome  a»  both  si^-ial  security  and  veterans 
eitucatlorial  benefits,  this  same  advantage,  was  also  extende<l  to.reclplentf*  of 
given  veterans'  benefits.  We  further  Indicated  that  we  felt  that  this  gave  vet- 
eran!*' benefits  recipients  an  unfair  advantiige  becauso  only  half  of  their 
benefits  are  considered  In  the  Schedules  and  that,  as  a  result,  we  would.be 
crtTerhag  a  Jeglslatlve  amendment  to  treat  veterans  benefits  In  a.  more  equitable 
manner. 
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Tbl^  h^HtWl  our  pMilpn,  Mr.  ClxoinnanMand  «e  fitrungl^  jurge  y^^u  to  recon- 
sWetctlie  <;ri^a.tmeht  ot  tyatf  rans'  ^ducatloaaliwneUts.  * 

"SVe  jvjsh.tp  register  our  concern  attout  the  proslsluns  o£  the  bill  fur  deal- 
ing, ^ith.  tlie  possible  jsituattou  o£  Insnliit-Ieiit  funding  to  pcrziilt  iuaMnmm 
grants  of  $l,ilOO,  We  hope  ihis  is  ft  moot  point,  fur,  as  jrou  Jknow,  the  Admin- 
'istratlon^  baa  cdhsIstenUy  sought  full  funding,  fur  the  Bask  Qtnuin  prugrant. 
But  since  a  pnjvislon  for  this  *,itnatIon  need^  tu  Api*ear  in  t\\^  btatute,  we 
feel  \ye  should  indicate  our, preferences. 

Those  who  were  .participants  In  the  orUinal  Bask  Grnnt*^  Icgl.shmon  wlU 
remember  that  thi5  matter  ot  "reduction"  fgruiulas  vras  a  maj^r  area  of  con- 
trover^y.  The  Administration  reco'mmenc^ed.  an  aHthurlzntiun.  Iq  redttce  thu 
grant  ceiling,  if  funds  were  insufficient  to  make  awarUs  un  the  basis  «f  tlie 
$l,iOO  . ceiling.  We  still  think  this  is  the  preferable  cuur*«:,  bwau^e  this  mech^ 
aniam  would:  result  in  the  smallest  percentage  reduttlun  in  the  a\\anls  of 
students  from  the  lowest  income  families,  for  whom  student  aid  Is  most 
critical  to,  decisions  to  continue  their  education  at  all.  The  next  best  meehan* 
i^m  iJO^Onr  vieiV  is  a  acJiedule  of  ireductions  along -the  lines  lnconH.»rated  into 
the  1072  Usy.  It  is  excessively  complicated,  but  does  gi^e  a'preferunce  to 
the  lowest  income  students.  Thlnl,  and  last  in  our  order  of  preference,  is  a/> 
pro  rata  r^luctlon  mechanism,  such  as  that  included  in  H.R,  3471.  If^  how- 
ever, a  pro|  rata  m^hanlsm  recei%es  JCurtliex  consideration  by  your  tnnnmltiee, 
we  would  prefer  that  It  take  the /orni.proposed  In  B.U.  3471,  igither  {%a  Ojat 
appearing  in  the  present  law  for  reductions  beluw  the  scheduled  reduvSm 
level.  That  Is,  it  Is  preferable  to  reduce  actual  awards  on  a  pro  rat^.53i&is 
rathec  thanj  to  reduce  "entitlements"  on  suclta  basis.  ^  * 

a  We.  are  pleased  to  note  that  H.K.  3471  eliminates  the  existing  Ire^iistfl- 
butlpn"  rcfitllrement  which  is  triggered  whenever  tliere  are  any  unej'.peclwl 
funds  In  an  academic  year.  As  1  am  sure  you  know,  this  prorl^ion  l»  one  we 
have  Iphg  opposed  and  iiave  recently  submitted  legislation  t«>  reppal 

However,  we  do  hare  some  concerns  about  transferring  nnv  unexpected 
ftmils  tn  the  College  Work-Study  Program.  First,  w^e  i^onld  have  serious  ob- 
Jections  if  tlie  Basic  Grant  Program  in  the  following  year  ucre  not  fully- 
funded  aud  unexpended  fnnds  could  not  be  used  tu  achieve  the  higln»st  awarti 
levels*  pqsslble.  Jn  addition,  as  I  have  already' indicate^  we  have  mujur  reser- 
vations about  substituting  employment  for  ilmite^l  graat  iisalstanvo.  (irant  . 
aid  is  available  from,  relatively  few  soutces  and  In  ^.omparatjifely  limited  dol- 
h»r  amnuhts.  Work  resources,  on  the  othet.hand,  have  alwn>6  been  u^^ilable 
In  much  greater  amounta  from  the  private  sector.  In  fact,  full-tlme  students 
in  postsecondary  schools  arc  how  earning  about $r>bUMon  pet  year. 

Therefore,  we  Uould  strongly  recomi^ud  j,lmt  the  c«nyi#ver  authority  we 
recently  rtHiuested  from  the  Congress  he  Incorporateil  in  any  ne^v  legislation 
for  tlie  Basic  Grant  Program  ratker  than  establish  a  methani^m  fuc  irausfer 
of  unexnendwl  fnnds  to  other  prograins*  , 

^        StWmiENTAL  Jt«UCATIO?rAI.  OPPOHTaJOTY  OB.\NTS  VBOOKA^a 

We  believe  that,  falt^  funding  of  the  Basic  Grants  Program,  in  ^-embiaaU^n 
with  the  State  Student  Incentlvlj  Grant  jProgram,  the  Qnaranteed  atuaeni 
Loan  Program,  and  some  campus-based  employment  cuminment,  would  elim- 
inate the  need  for  the  SKOO  Program.  The  funds  retjuested  for  that  program 
divert  funds  from  the  purpose  of  accesii  contained  in  the#BKuG  Program, 
nnicrefore,  the  AdminlstraUon  opposes  the  euntlmmilun  of  the  SEuU  Program 
in  any  form.  It  it  were  to  bewiontinued,  we  would  «t>ongly  object  to  the  con- 
cept contained  in  H.B.  3471,'Tvhlch  we.  bclllMe  fnndamentnliy  eondfcts  with 
our  commitment  to  provide  eauallly  of  access  on  at  lenxt  two  groimds.  as 
Xollow«: 

(1)  We  strongly  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  merit  test.  The  fundamwital 
criterion  of  eligibility  for  the  Federal  student  4nancl«l  aid  programs  19  and 
should  continue  to  be,  demonstrated  nnandal  need.  M  long  as  tlie  stndont^s 
academic  performance  la  su&dent  for  acceptance  and  eontlnu«l  good  srandinsr 
at  an  eligible  Institution,  no  further  academic  teat  is  neees^siiry  or  Oeslrabll 
The  measurement  of  merit  U  a  deifcati)  and  conUuversiai  mntt^r  under  the 
best  circumstances,  and  there  la  much  evidence  that  perfofraaneo  on  stand* 
ardfzed  tests  is  sometimes  a  poor  predictor  of  acaaemW  performance  We. 
believe  that  a  merit  test  wonid  create  unnecewmry  dl^fsenslon  and  cnnfttsion 
IJf  vsed^a^ji  primary  standard  of  ellglblUty  for  u  redi^i  stndwit  finaS 


aid  program. 
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{S>  It  SEOa  in  rctainea  m  ttie  form  proxM>«ed  in  H.R.  34T3,  !t  would 
more  |lk?ljt,lRnuenw  btiiUcttt  cliuice  ot  iu^tHuUviM  railiex  tbaa  motivate  pa^ 
^UcJjmtloii  lA  iK;sta«wailary  cnlilXeatJviii,  aad  <vguUl  prubably  revolt  In  nearly 
all  tlia  t^ni»  bein^  4jient  A.lkiiveljj  liJgb-cost.  iiwtltiitiuna.  WItbout  a  max- 
imtuu.ft«r£rirj:dli09«  U»e  Fedvual  gotemmcat  wntnlii  be  nnderwrltlng  tb^  inll 
SUf«r?Ac&  Imlwecn  an  3K0G>f eclpient  e  attentlance  at  a  relatUeiy  low  ^:ost 
In^tUtttian  and  a  i)igknroal  i»UM.  VTbile  tbU  feature  admlrablj?  6dne»  tbe  goal 

cbafeer  it-iacrves  it. at,  very  bigb  exiwiife  to  the  goal  u£  acc*fl$s,  and  njfeanu 
tbai  tbo  funds  areccunctjntraled  un  u  rvlathclj  ijuiall  numbex  vt  stuaents. 
In  addlUoa^  the  cifcct  of  Ibe  combined  pivgroma  vvould  Xm  uhfak  ia  that  a 
student  fiHled  tbo  Basuj  Grant  nccJs  test  by  Jo3t  a  dollar  of  fin»lly  contribu 
,tlott  would  notbcable  t6  compete-for  tjia  la*rget.SKOG  a^wds. 

iba  Slab  Student  Inct^ntiv&  Grant  Frggraa*  ba«  operated  efTectUely  to 
cnwvurai^o  iocryi**^  liiv<;AUufciit^^  b^.^iat^  gv><;£u^cnu  *u  t^tudtnt  a/*i»J^tancc, 
Hbnitt  Jit  ^Uitc^  bad  «v^iwMrbbip  a|id  graat  pn^grauia  In  wiJerAtiun  p^fcire  tbo 
inlUation  of  BSlU^  In  Ibe  lln^t  >e^x  of  tiw  prograiu  UOTi  iOT5>,  I'l  addlUunal 
Stated  l^ib  b<2gup  |$rant  prvgu:aiu$»  and  0  addltl,»^nal  St^te^  oiid  t^fxUiiri(^ 
niay  InU^iie  gran ti>rogru*x2S^ by  Juno  .    .  , 

Soro^  national  fmramtsler3»^Ar&_j:e!iuk<?dJO^  I3  to  cyntlnuc  its 

.Cpntflbutitin  to  tni^  bXoad  pwhv3?  j$o**1       «*>a»flpS  aixtaik  to  iiuatoixwndaXj  edu 

cation  to  B)tudcnt«  >vltb  **«ubstantjul  lliiancinl  need;* 

.  trbg  propo«vd  Jpg^latiun  tLt^n  not  deJOine  eligible  student'  In  teciub  of  sub 
ttlnotial  ietnl  or  jiindi^rgraduatt^  iitadents  .onlj.  To  ruminate  ^:Uvse  national 
standard**  couii^  ^es'uU  in  tb^  a^araing  of  SSIG  fund*  to  any  fiUid^nt,  grad 
u&cc!i  or  iuidtr^ndpat*?,  nt«di?  i#r  non  needy.  SuJi  a  #.blft  la  fbp  histyrkal  pat 
tciu  of  tttodenif  eli^lblUiy  fur  attardjijt  coupled  v\Ub  the  rtmouil  j^f  tjic  jireaent 
$1,0(10,  annual  ceiUug  on  i<#di»Idu«l  aEudent  grant*,  could  feauU  ^n  i^ajvr  shifts. 
In  the  population  Rorved^bytbis  program/  ^  ^  .»  » 

Xhe  proposal  to«i>erndt  tbt  u&«j  ot  SSIO  fnnds  to  *<ub«l<ll/^  \qss'  or  ijcro, 
tuiUun  4n.^Ututlun»  prcse^ld  \kJ$  dlgi»liitani  prot(ieui«.  A  prj/granv,  s>bicb  pres, 
entU  provides  dlgnitkant  aeslatunce  to  jstjidgBt^i  with  '%u}x5lanti^l  need" 
v»ou}dr  bo  redU(X*d  to  relatl^eT^  fuw  doUani  per  atpdent  inon- needy  Sl  needy) 
If  tbu2ie  Jtuudii  iver^  applied  Im  tb«>  entire  vutuk^ent^  Jtbuu  greatj|^  diuiinljshlng 
the  *tt|Jipact  of  federal  iund$.  Moreu^ex,  channtHng  fund^  ^^lu»lvel^  to  low 
co9t .pubUcvia»UtutAon;»  ^  ouid  hat c  a  luujor  mid  ad  s  «»r{e  Vhu^mU  ou  the  already 
tviU^ntng^  g3i^  betkveen  iiubUv  and  iftrUate  cost**  of  efloqatlo^,  particularly  In 
Xhv^m  Staten  having  a  {substantial  inve3tmcnt  in  ppi^atc  eduvfl.tlon.  At  the. 
name  tliu^f^  it  \»  «l»o  concehable  tho^l  suth  a  program  could  xalbe  the  ov.crall 
cos^t^  of  tnvedtment  In  additional  public  edutatly^  fai^Htiea.  The  s|gidfl<.ant 
conulbutionii  of  i»rivate  iiostsecondai^  education  «vouId  l^^  iiv  pVen  greater 
Jeopardy  than  at  present  ^ 

We  opiKJse  changing  to  tJie  allocation  formula  spccjned  In  the  bill.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  allocauon.of  funds  under  the  proposed  formula  inditates  that  iU 
States  m  the  nortlieast  region  would  receive  JO  petjrent  of  the  SSfG  funds 
I  with  liaJf  that  amount  concentrated  In  New  York  State)  instend  of  their 
prwent'  iS  perccut  allocation*  At  the  other  .ejttpeme,  California  would  receive 
odfr  25  i>ercent  of  the  SSIG  funds  instead  of  about  15  pcircent  under  the  prefr 
efll  hllocfttlon  formula.  Two  States  with  ^latlvely  high  tuition  cr  with  a 
major  pntato  »eclox  ly*«s>Uneut  In  iiostsccondary  educath/n  would  receive  no 
funds  at  all  under  ibe  proiioh^nl  allocation  formula*  It  should  be  noted,  more-. 
o?er,  that  the  prop^ised  esUaiates  have  been  changed  twice,  and  may  yet  eon- 
tain  jfortouii  Inaccuracies.       ^  ■  *  • 

KeacMon  to  the  present  SSIG  legislation  has  been  generally  faydrable 
nmong  the  Stales,  and  the  prugram  haa.been  fnnrtinning  we1I»  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  obtain  Information  and  opinions  concerning  the  program  from  the 
Stateg  which  are  prduently  participating  In  SSIG  before  any  major  changes 
ar0i^lo«8lr  considered.  *  ' 

FinnUy*  «ve  would  like  to  see  aaio  a  nkftde  available  to  students  attending 
po9i»ect^ndary  instltntlona  out  of  state  and  to  students  attending  both  public 
and  private  schools.  -  ,  - 

^8Tin>ENT  SFECIAL  SERVICED  ^HOOBAMB    '  r 

'        «>•>  ^  *  '  ' ,  '    "  - 

Air  you  .may  be  atvare,  my  staff  recently  shared  witt  your  start  a  compre- 
henslre  report  from  a  Task  Force  on  the  Disadvantaged  and  rbstsecondary 
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Bilucatinn  which  sots  forth  iirecommendations  fur  recasting  these  programs 
on  the  basis  of  a  alx-month  study  and  research  effort  involving  a  wide  range 
of  governmerjtal  and  non-governmental  parties,  working  under  t))e  general 
direction  of  Dr.  Leonard  H;  O.  Si)earman^  Director  of  the  Division  of  Student 
Support  and  Special  Trograms  in  the  L.S.  OfSce  of  EdncaUoa.  1  am  presently 
imdertaking  a  detailed  review  of  that  report  and  its  recommeadatious  for 
modilicntion  of  the  student  servlwas  authorities,  Although  that  review  Is  bv  ' 
no  mt'aRs  complete  at  this  date,  I  think  it  would  be.apprvprlate  to  share  with 
yon  some  of  the  broad  concepts  which  you  may  wish,  to  consider  la  aiiproacii-  . 
Ing  tiie  question  of  new  legislation  In  the  student  setvlces  area. 

The  llrst  point  to  be  made  Is  that  the  four  currently  authorJssed  programs  . 
whirn  are  deigned  to  provide  special  .services  to  disadvantaged  students 
( ralpnt  Search,  tpward  Bound,  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students 
ftud  Educational  Opportunity  Centers)  need  to  be  refined  andi  recast  to  In- 
crease the  possibilities  for  a  coordinated  appro&h  to  the  needs  of  the  dls- 
(lidvantaged. 

^  The  current  programs  have  developed  over  an  entire  decade  of  legislation^ 
in  dIJierent  agencies,  and  have  been  amended  Ut  sene  quite  ,qhrelated  popu- 
lations. These  factors  have  creatyl  administrative  cumplexUies,,and,  in  some 
cases,  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  serviceV,  The  grafting  into  these  programs 
of  the  entire  veterans'  population  as  a  separate  and  distinct  target  group 
would  immensely  complicate  an  alre«ly  very  <romplex  set  of  problems.  As 
you  know,  wo  haye  consistently  oppfised  funding  of  the  Veterans*  Cost  of 
Instruction  Prograin  on  the  grounds  that  it  diffuses  limited  resources  over 
a  vast  population  >vith  little  iijcasurable  impact.  In  the  context  of  your  legis- 
lative review  activities,  we  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  adjlitlon  of  all 
veteran^,  .whether  disadvantaged  or  nut,  to  injpulatlon  served  by  the-stu- 
dent  t^orvlfes  nntl|orirrea  wni^ld  bftvo  the  effect  of  further  diffusing  those 
efforts  to  assist  the  disadvantaged  {indodlng  dij*ad*ttiilu«e4  veterans),  atjd 
invite  the  risk  that  these  jirogtams  would.  In  turn,  lose  their  measurable 
Impact  tin  the  targiet  pufiulatKyn  ut  dl»adwmtaged  atmients  they  were  designed 
and  intended  to  serve.  We  estimate  that  CQQ.OQO  veterans  would  be  eligible 
under  his  provision  In  the  current  academic  year,  and  fhls  dumber  may  In- 
crease  to  as  many  as  1,000.000  in  the  1075-70  aeademic  year* 

The  second  point  Is  tlmt  wo  newl  modification  «f  th«  ftiur  existing  student 
sprvicfs  ».rni?rftm  tt"fh^»r!ti«ai  •»hlch  we  have  supported  In  our  budget  proposals 
to  permit  their  operation  as  a  cwrdfnuted  effort  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem*  of  the  disadvantaged  in  iHisstActttudiiry  edacutl*p.  CurrenL  legislation 
and  IIM.  3471  continue  to  present  the  Otiice  ^of  Education  with  conHlctinj; 
language.  Inapproprhite  populations,  and  dupUtatlce  services  that  arc  diill* 
cult  to  i.i>j*rdlnate  liecause  a  single  consolidated  e<lucatlun  thrust  is  not  tlie 
central  theme  of  fuur  programs  thul  havt  originated  at  different  tlmea  and 
in  answer  to  different  tiecds.  , 

'    '  Colt»X)5  \V0RK*STU0Y*r5«KIIUit 

The  Adajinltitjcatlun  concurs  wuh  Congressional  supfKirt  «f  the  Work^Stcdy 
Program  which  Is  reflected  in  n*Tl.  iM71. 

Consistent  \\lth  our  underlying  phlK^iJoph^  which  I  expressed  at  the  begin 
nhig  of  tljls  statement,  we  bclluvii  that  thm  program  should  continue  to  bo 
«ee<l  based.  Thus,  we  wouUI  opp^jse  the  reniovai  of  demonstnUeil  fln«nvlal 
need  as  the  primary  criterion  for  ellglbllltjf,  as  propiiseil  in  H.R,  3471*  Low- 
Income  or  hIgUneed  stndentH.  iiartuularLv  m  hrn^h  tinemjat>^iut:ii(  aad  urban 
Areas,  sometimes  find  It  o«pecIaII>  dIfiicuSt  obtain  etuploiiutrnt  as  a^  taeans 
of  offsetting  educational  costs,  If  \\t  art  irnlj  atttoiptlng  to  make  availablo 
a  reallJtlw  package  of  flnancial  aid  to  nettly*  studinlA,  nc  must  not  dlvjjrt 
funds,  through  llberallztHl  or  no-ncinl  tliglbillty  criteria,  from  tlie  ifroup  of 
stndentjs  whp  need  tJiem  tlio^mosh     ,         ^  * 

In  order  to  Increaite  the  amount  of  nork-stmly  funda  generated  by  ftio 
Fe<leral  cobtrlbntiotv  wo  bellcvo  y«nt  K\\>ffi\  to  mni-^sder  a  lower  matching 
ratio  than  the  present  80.20  Federal  to  non  Federal  ratio.  A  lov^cr  matcJung 
ratio  wuuld  not  setlom<ly  impair  the  pftignim'i^  aixi?*sibllity  to  insUtutions, 
while  generating  much  higher  levels  of  Ptijident  5?nanelal  aid. 

Wt  have  several  c<»mments  with  respect  to  the  CWSr  allotment  and  alloia* 
tlon  pMvIsIons  of  ll.K,  ^7J,  as  followtr : 

U>  Wc  propose  ♦hat  the  two  siH*tiaI  rest  nations  of  funds  for  the  outlying 
areas  be  discontlnuf^U  The  special  allMtment  for  tlte  five  outbing  areas  has 


C(m^liit<mtl.v  proSiuctHJBf  hmher  fmuhng  lovcl*  uii  torn  «>f  |miui-a|*Hi^»u'l  rv 
(|ae«ts  fuimitHl*  XwrSawj^  areaw  than  tos  the  50  iitatCH  and  the  Db^trkt 
iyluDtbltt,  aod  Tve  tice  rea^wft  ta  itoaurv  af^tlt  4  mulu  The  4«rp«mlv  i<fwjcraii» 
for  jnrants\to  iitetitwU<>t3u*  jtt»t  »to4<JiitA  fr»«i  Aiuericau  S««Kii?a  aml.iht  Tju»t 
Ti»rrltotJ  o£  tfie  l*aci<iv  Ijslaftds  atufiidlng  lusUiuUwn*  ^i«ettht*re  mfulrti*  ^ 
isepsrate  appllcatloii,  ,A<vanl,  AJud  reiwrUng  prpv*edtt«j  Xot  l>,»th  the  <.>fi5vt  «if 
Kdutatlun  aiid  lift  itxTtUtutwut^  aiul  M  fU|fetiSuua.s  «»utt^  i>tuiieti^«  can 
-  he'^aiaotl  ottder  U)0  ixwHtunoa's  i^f5»?«r  CWSP  award. 

{^y  While  we  a^ee  js«uh  liie  chuice  <ji  XisU-tUee  earoUweat  aft       htiht^  t^t 
the  State  aUotvi}gut  fomaln,  ivi?  Iwllove  that  if,  need  Jfact*>r  ^hoidd  aUu  he 
cozi^iderctl  and  suKmt  that  <ifte  xaeamice  wvald      ta  c»?a%t  all  Bd.^*^  Giant 
--rfeclplsnts  in  theJTormulK,  •  ^  • 

(3i  We  note  and  concur  with  fh(^  i^to^Mon  to  provide  reatlutatiim  aathurl 
ty  to  the  Comml^shmer^  m  that  fand»  van  cedhjtrib>ited^Ani*/trg  Xjk»uta 
tftiim  to  reflect  re;j?L»ed  tundlt»»ins,  pCKS^ibU  un  the  basia  /utJ  ieaf  <?A4Ftriiill 
ture  reports  to  stipplemtnt  ihe  annual  0Siml-opomtlon8  reports 

We  ihlnlt  the  Idea  «f  job  creation  pfigrasn^i  hm  xnedt,  hut  jJUfTiie^t  Uiat 
the  current  Cmipera*iv«i  Hducatlun  prugrum  legldia uou  be  muiiiiled  U  aUui> 
KUOb  nctlvitli*^.  V 

W<?  applaad  j?f*ur  effuriii  tu  e.\i«ftd  and  to  make  mure  flexible  the  prufjram 
ttiitburized  ondep  thes  C<Kipenn]ti$e  EduuiUua  au5hurit>-  We  du,  haftc^^t,  haic 
a  (m  sug^ej^tlons  to  offer*        *  .  ^  * 

While  a  larger  muxmum  graat  Kuuld  jii^rmlt  fandlnt;  ot'A  greater  niiafber 
of  coolMjraUlve  prograuti*  at  a  giicn  iiw^tUutiun,  ^3i5O,000  ^%ouUl  btj,  lu  our 
Judi^ment,  unrffawnably  high  except  tar  a  terjr  fe\v  than  oUt;  peuvnti 

iif  the  4fUgJble  lmttUutli*n».  An  Jn*.rea<ie  ut  $175,000  wuuld  jiermit  mmh  «f 
Uie  desired  bruadenlng  indkated  ia  ILIL  M7X  \%hih  keeping  the  prugram  »^pen 
iu  aiure  ln«Utu Uouii.  The  a\eraRc  ijrant  $^.000  to  ?35,0(X)  appears  ade 
quate  to  fond  a  single  cvopcrati^e  education  progmni  at  an  JnstUati>u  and 
would  hit  increased  at  a  decreasing  rau^  fur  t&QXa  than  one  prograui  teg., 
iX  the  toC  projpram  waii  Xiiuded  at  $35,000,  the  second  could  uperate  at  ptx 
haitt  ten  percent       etc. ) ,  fr 

tnder  present  pnictii*,  nu»s*>rtia  ^raiitw  ait  llmltei)^  iu  the  nuuibtrr  «»f  In 
utttuaons  cumprhjl^ig  a  tojwortiuoi  tlu»e$  $75,000  ahe  jire^ent  ]nx»tUut*ouaI 
nmximumi*  The  W^lue  ut  a  4¥|tecff!(,  couiHirtia  maximtun  is  that  it  inalntalOa 
a  reufionabl^  jilze  for  toucortiu  and  p<?rja!ta  larger  numbers  of  aiihrjs  cd  proj 
w^t3.  Thfi  maxiaMim  prupo^nl  In  H,It  3471  offers  no  probleihi^riBntCalarli  in 
"View  of  ft  posalblc  increase  In  the  institutional  nmximum. 

We  support  the  lanRuage  of  H,It  3^71  which  requires  the  Comml^isloncr 
to  Klve  priority  to  application*  showing  *'the  greatest  promise  of  sut».e.^"  a  a 
well  as  tlie  criteria  for  estahlii^ldng  j#otentlal  for  aucectt^  cuutalned  lu  the 
^  proposed  legislation*  This  Is  an  excellent  .ameudmeM  aud  would  reinforce 
the  program's  efforta  to  .encourage  better  projects.  * 

Xho  present  law  allows  onlj?  aUcrnatmif  cuojjeratli^e  etiucatlon  prupramfl 
<e*«*  a  semester  of  stud?,  a  semester  of  work,  etc).  Many  InstitutUnb,  par 
ticularly  public  communu^  cullt^jjes,  find  that  paralkt  cooperative  etiUirtMon 
le.g.,  study  la  the  morning,  work  In  the  afternoon)  Is  more  appropriate  for 
career  pro-ams  and  that  **u Ji  sdiedullnj;  makes  It  easier  to  find  proper  em 
ploymcnt  opiwrtuiiities.  It  Is  recommcndctl  Uiat  this  change  be  addwl  tc  II.Il. 

:(ATIOXAL  niRECT  SVUDEST  LOAN  PROGRAM  ' 
• 

We  concur  ti»at  Federal  capital  contributluna  to  the  program  should  be  dis 
tonlinucil.  Ihe  Fedeml  gu^ernmcnt  hat*  coDtrIbute<l  over  $2.8  billion  In  Ted 
eral  capHai  contributioaa  since  the  inception  of  this  program,  with  the  agftre 
^ato  iiet  worth  of  all  tlie  Funds  estimated  at  $2,8  billion  as  of  June  SO,  1971 
'  The  aNDSL  fund  ihu»  jrepresenb^  a  significant  national  asset  timt  we  cannot 
aCford  twjgnore  in  attempting  ti»  insure  ccpml  educational  access  to  all  stu 

.  We  support  your  notion  of  a  self-sustaining  fund,  such  as  that  originally 
envisioned  in  i058,  and. would  proj*ose  certain  modifications  to  achieve  that 
rej«ua  at  the  earliest  p«>»sibje  date.  Specifically,  we  eonnir  with  the  proposal 
u>  provide  continuing  appropriations  to  reimburse  institutions  for  the  prin 
clpal   and  lutereHt  cancelled  under  the  various  statutory  provisions.  We 
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P^^^  iHftcelktiuxis,  <^cvi»t  lot  dmk  «r  rermaneat  and'^tal 
rtlimbmey,  1h?  elimlnafced  on  all  laaoa  made  cltw  the  <?ttat;lment  ot  *d.v  eucb 
amertoenf  tVe  J>eUet6  that  the  inten^t  rat<i  cauiind  should  be  aigniflcantl^ 
ral^,  »  least  t<>  eu&al  the  GSLP  rate,^i9ithgat  JoaKiag  the  program  aijmifl^ 
rt^ouy  less  attraxrtlfe  to  lois-lacome.6ta*^ttf,  aad  thereby  geaeraUag  aioro 
incom  for  eftch  !/i«,tltut!on*5  reVoIrihg  rhml.  We  pcopose  that  the  present 
repayTOent  prorififocs  j^nd  aggregate, loaa  fuoAloium  amtiaat*  be  cuotinued. 

If  the  NDSL  !s  to  be  dJbsconUutied,.  v\e^opl>u»e  the  propose  to  turn  the  Xuad 
o^&r  to  eaeh  m^tltatlon  tur  %w  in  student  l^mxx  prpgnuns*  We  find  ao  lan- 
guage in  Hit  S4n  thfit  vroold  assure  that  the  foads  arti  to  he  uwa&Xed 
on  tho  haal^  of  Jemonstrated  finandal  accd.  AdiUUijaally,  «e  beUeve  that  the 
t^rnis  of  the  loaas  should  be  censlstent  at  all  iasUtotloas,-a5>  that  a  stadeaA 
TfH^Im  the  saait  tr<flituieat  wherever  he  tihok/sm  to  attend  We  would  thcre^l 
I?teih?l5ty  Ptvsmm  conynue  ^sith  Pederai  regjUatiou  vt  xecipien^ 

OE.%'nut  vmVlBtona  WEtAXWO  to  STODCHT  ASSISlAXjDE  jproobams  - 

»  -  ,  /  . 

The  rOwririnR  of  the  Oeneral  XVovlslons  part  of  Title  lY  raises,  a  number 
of  very  irfr-reachlng  policy  issues.  /    '  ,     ,  » 

We  would  prefer  to  provlde^ou  svjth  a  detailed  reagtlon  to  these  provhjions 
at  a  Inter  date  after  further-review.         *  r 

tet  me  ni>w  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  Guaranteed  Student -Loan  provisions 
'^f  H  K  3471.  There  areCseveral  basic  assumption^  primarily  relatw!  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  rr.*giim  {QBhV),  wlilch  affect  our 
comnienta  on  the  provisions  of  this  bill  These  assumptions  are  astfollowa. 

t  Tlie  objective  of  the  GSLP  is  to  increase  Jimn  accessibiUty  for  all  eligible 
students  and  to  decrease  the  default  xate  tUrwugh  soiuid'and  prudttnt  prograui 
administration,        *  -   '  , '  „ 

2.  The  GSLP  Is  a  program  that  pr/>vides,ilnandal  assistance  for  ail  students. 
For  middle  Income  fanijJIes,  it  offers,  a  "loan  ^  convenience"  to  enable  such 
faujllles  to  select  the  educational  Ip.stituUoh  of  their  choice.  For  lower  incoiue-/ 
and  minorIt>:  students  it  provides  essential,  aid.  Tha  jGSLP  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  borrow  a  portion  or  ail  of  the  expected  family  contribuUon  uU- 

,  I ized  for  most  student  aid:programs.  , :  ^         «^  * 

3.  In  order  to  accomplish  the.  program**  access  objective,  lendera  must  be 
encouraged  tj  participate  to  the  f^lles.t  possible  extent*  ptiUisli^g^pnjccdures 
which  reflect  effective  and  resiionslble  managemcib  techniqneij.  It,  is  onl^ 
through  spch  lender  participation  that  Ipan  accessibility  can  be  assured, 

i  Loans  should  be  gjihranteetf  pt  Insured  bj  the  most  effective  cumbipatloa 
of  State,  private  nonproflC 431ml  Federal  agencies  ihrorder  to  provide  maximum 
linn  nwoeaslMlitj,  lender  and  school  ^participation,  and  program  flexibility. 
The  Ftideral,  CMvernment  shuuld  pro^^lde  reinsurance  and  management  sui>- , 
port  fur  guarantee  .igencles  to  assure  their  cuntlmied  particlfistloi^  in^ircube  * 
their  i*ffvttlvtnesSj  and  supi^lement  guarlintee  agency  efforts  where  Jitxessary. 

5.  Both  annual  and  aggregate  luan  maxim uuis  Hhuuld  be  flexible  and  realk 
ticall.v  determined  by  thkliig  into  consldcratlun  the  t^pe  ond  costs  of  educa- 
tion. c»ther  sources  of  finauclnl  aid  and  the  potential  earning  capaclt^^  of  the 
borrower  to  repijy  tlie  Indebtedness.  ^  *    •       ^ ' 

Following  Ah  a  listing  of  the  changes  which  \\  ould  be  made  in  tlie  Guar 
antecd  .Student  Loan  Pxogram  if  U.K.  3471  i<5  implemented  as  propoj,ed.  After 
each  change,  we  iiave  Indicnted  our  comments. 

1.  VmUr  the  proposed  hill,  the  Federal  Tniturpd  Student  Loan-  Program 
(FIHL)  is  phased  out.  Stntis  tcould  ho  sIjo  months  after  the  second 

iitatd  kffisUttive  session  ends  to,  set  up  State  guarantee  agencies. 

We  believe  this  proposal  would  setereU  limit  aecu8&ibilit^.o^Udan^  to  many 
stmlentji  if  States  decide  not  to  opera  to  their  owa  programs  becauiie  man:? 
e.xLstiJii;  guarantee  agencies  currently?  Impose  Unutatluns  on  studentd,  lenders 
and  Schools.'  For  example,  four  ageiides  limit  loans  to  fuU-tlme  students. 
JL*wc*iit^  three  Ifnilt  loans  to  residents  of  their  State  or  impv^e  thoo  restrictions 
rangljig  liii  to  Jo  months.  NInetven  do  not  approve  all  edm:a|,joiial  Institutions 
which  luevt  Federal  statutoi^y  eligibility  criteria.  Three^ agencies  gimrantee 
less  Amn  300  j^orcoht  of  the  lihpald  principal.     '  *  \ 

Thia.hJft  resulted  in  lenc]er  restriction  because  lenders  ^ilt  exorcise  more 
<;i^utlous , lending  criteria.  Sixteen  guarantee  agenclt»s  ha\e  iSbt  allowed  loan 
mftxlmum^)  permitted  under  the  Federal  Program  aad  some  Im^e  imposed 
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f«ore  «tr«iK^iit  mmj^mi'^t  termji.  Some  of  thvi^Q  jfo^trlcUow  have  cai^sal 
inafiy  li-mtm  m  guttttuite**  agm-3r  JJ^tatei.  t>  parttcipate  In  theJBederal  Pro- 
<:rain  m  nattier  thai  thej  maj?  u«!*ijii  all  of  Uielr  customers  or  sttiiJents.  KUm- 
tnaunR  tti<*  ^etleral  l'rfj«rism  whlia  permitting  th(me  gxmnmtK  agency  H*- 
mricnoKJi  t»>  i^jnitiiue  jvitl  iwcao  tluit  wrtatn  daKWft  and  Income^j^oupi*.  ujainiy 
the  iHwir,  ,%vUl  t)e  able  t»»  «ibtala  toatwi.  FISL  operates  atVleaat  to  somo 
cxient  mVvery  i>iau^  ici^nerall*  acitiuimmlnUoc  higher  risk  |>oi>claUoiis  tban 
ihe  mwroni^^  ag^ncit^  A  ^weful  InaKator  of  thin  <llfrer0ncc  Ih  th>  proportli^n 
ot  immmerH,  iiiclwltng  jnd^pvndent  »tutleoU.  with  aOJustoil  fawHy  lncom**» 
ut  ♦O.OOO  or  thtH  j;r»up  mnhet^  up  52  percent  <?f  4;umu!atlv^  Jfed^eral  loaR 
Tolnrae  tnimpared  v^iiU  (JC  percent  cutnuIatWcly  for  guarantee  agencies  m 
a  current  imsij^,  pea-ent  of  FIBL  volume  and  29  percent  of  guarantee  ag^n- 
IS  itfiaSH  are  f«»r  imm  la  Mudcnt**  from  tiiin  «umo  Income  group.  The  propor- 
tion of  VKXTftUnnal  «choul  hurrotveTs  ha»  ftljw  t)een  greater,  aerounUhg  for 
approximately  3*  i^rcent  of  eumulaUve  FISI,  loan  volume  aud  9* 
guarantee  agetii-j^  v^huue  with  current  ratejt  of  10  percent  unties  aw  FeUeral 
l^rogramandOpew^ntttiulerthrtgtiaranteoagucles.  , 

linring  Flwal  Xean*  10C$  through  10T4,  all  watlonal  sehool  borrowers 
amiuute^l  for  about  -'i7  i*ett4nl  of  total  loni^?  dl^bupswl  and  nearly  00  pertifnt 
of  total  di^faultrf  under  ihe  Federal  pn»gram.  Ninety  live  .percent  of  these  dl*- 
bur»ement»  and  m  i^rrcent  of  the  defaults  \rere  for  proprietary  vocational 
Bcltooi  borr»nver»,Mnaj<inc  tbl^  grvup  of  ntudeata  1.7  times  a»  llkeljr  to  w^jjwf 
nfi  the  general  Htudeni.  U  Hhuuld  al^  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  States 
In  whleh  the  Federal  X^Mgram  is  curtentl^^  oi>eratlng  «to  uot  have  con^titu- 
tbmal  authority  to  guurafttee  hmn^  and  t^nnUtutlonal  amendmenlH  nj^  dlffl- 
cult  and  tin^'on^umlnc  to  ratify.  We  believe  that  to  ellintnate  the  Federal 
program  would  n«t  bo  m  the  bei^t  Interest?*  U  gtudent<*^-'Partfctilar1y  the  poor 

k  T/i^  propom^l  m  AwHnuM  authorizalim  for  inteniit  BuMrlu  on  direct 
SM^  tmn  prugratm.       •  '         •  . 

We  i-imcttr  with  thU  pruvlislan.  ^  ^  ,  , 

ri  UJL  3i7S  ritmtnntti  the  o«ifA«riruN<*fi      paj^ment  nf  adminmrame  coit 

^^'xiim' pmrlM.m  Ij*  in  current  law  and  ^h^mld  be  retained  a«  there  are  lenders 
in  lime  Hmie;*  i^urronrly  holding  loaa*  uu  fthkh  the  .me  percent  ndralnlfitratlvc 
awt  aUo\>ana*  i»n,valikMA,H  thin  ndafcf^  to  loann  made  only  durlpg  the  period 
Aum^t  3.  im  through  April  ^v^^nnt.  «f  money  rentilred  l»  mnall 

However,  tvlthiuu  «uch  aurborlzatLn.  i^e  would  hare  no  authotlry  to  pay 
fund^^for^^^^^^^^  ^^f/l  rUmimuJt  thr  aumrtaUon  for  aflcaneim  "icM 

money*'  to  rtftaraiilt  f^  affttiMv*,  ^  vt*.    #  irwto 

Of  -tlie  ^iiX.:*  ndUioii  authorljsed  nod  appw-  '^^1  an  &  ^^^^^H 5«f 
ttBiendmrnJj*  •  to  the  program,  «nly  $tA  tnUv  Ijaro  /^^^^ 
i-atire  *tmtext  -^f  H^ft  Mil  attempt'*  t«  give  ft.av^  ^pon^^lblUty  to  tiie  guar- 
anlw  ugem'it-*.  It  wmn  inrongrunus  m  the  other  h^ind,  to  deny  tliem  access 
i«»  th»*  available  «iml  Uinney.  Ii  would  <«H»in  appropriate  to  inrlude  language 
nlbrtvlng  fur  the  distribution  of  thi>«e  nppr»iprlifiHi  funds. 

r»,  r^c  ffuarant^id  Htudrnt  Meu  Program  for  ffvr  ymr$. 

We  i  »>ui'ur  with  thl«  pr*»v|nlt»n.  /   \     *  ^  #*yi/,/* 

a  rij</'r  r^r  propf^^id  It  Mfitton,  ihr  tntij^imttm  ionn  iM^rduHd  io  $jMO 
in  the  fir^iSjrnr  ^4  pr^nUrcondnru  rdxicntUm  and  $tjOO  hi  any  MuMr^umjf^^r 

The  c*intlnuiDg  Hm?  In  ihi»  t.:%t  of .  v<Iura,tlim  c<intradKt,H  thin  reunion  Itj 
annual  l»«au  nmxlmums.  Thi»  if*72  amrnduienU  raised  loan  maxlmuruH  and 
thi*re  hi  #„^vMeni^»  tbat  the  nerd  Jh  .grf-»ar«nr  t.»ila>^  The  aver«j?*»  mit  <*f 
eiln*»atlon  ha^  flM-n.  Tlie  ofti^ii  WMuld      to  re.hkv  aa^n  and  tsvalhibmty 
when  »»ur  indh^v  N  t«  pr«»mf»tf  It  •  ♦  .       .        .       ^  * 

7.  Jn  addtthm.  mdrr  ihr  fit^/  tht^  aoor^tJintc  lotin  hmi^  /or  mdi  r(yrQdU9te 
fdudif  in  r<  dur^d  from  f7,Wf  to  $j,Q0O, 

The  rea«?<mH  J:iv**n  for  retaiiunig  tht^  pr*j^i^at  tZJfOO  annual  loan  n3a5:Unnm 
ftpplv  ctiualK  t«  n^iaiuioR  the  pre*^ent  $7.»^»  oggr»»gate  bxin  iuaxlnium  f^r 
uudcrKrndnate  >*iudintJ>,  In  addltltm^  It  l«  ret^jttiUiUided  that  the  regulatory 
a*ntharlty  uf  the  Commlnjilpner  In  exlntlng  law  tm  well  as  In  IMt  3471) 
rehitiMt  tti  lUiT^'a^'ing  annual  loan  maxltiiumH  abivvt*  the  ^la^utory  celUng  in 
i*pe*-wHzetl  pr.tgraaia  high  ci»sl  be  extendi'd  t*>  aggregate  maxUnum*.  T-3Mt 
vear  we  supi>ortefl  b-giMlttUon,  Tf  It  im%  ^^hUh  pn^pofied  ralHlt?g  the  statu 
tory  loan  rt*lUng  for  gradoale  ^tudenla  fn.m  $10,00<"»  to  *i>5.(KXJ  beeaa^  inauy 
graduate  Ktudt*nt**,  are  qnahW  to  taie  full  adtantage  of  the  OSt  prognim  as 

* 


\ 
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»      Lrfr  i^^inn^"^^".^  n^"^^^.  ^^P^P  undergraduate  and 

^     ^nil  i^-^^.^S^"^^*^'  Medical,  gclioor.graduates  could  well  alford  t6  5ej?s? 
'      '  ?i  ff.^*'^  $10»P00  Korth  of  loans  and  many  do  now.  but  through  a  variety 
Wri  *nfJ!S^f  ^'  Permitting,  these  loans'  to  come  under  GSLP  Wuuld  slmjiUfe 
^<^?*l?«Wejit  ;and  eUmlnat^  ,  - 

»i  I  he  hill  rcqutrcf  fepayment  to  he  made  in  equal  viMtdllments,  < 
*  .         *v-y^t^"f^"^"  ^^^^  position.  Statutory  flexibility  should  be. preserved  in  order 
w  « J°  customize  repayment  sehedtiles  to  meet  the;  needs  of  student 

borrowers.  This  Is jMpeclaUy  t rue  Jn  periods  of  high  unemplbyment  when  loans 
reach  repayment  s^tus  and  many  borrowers  may'- not  bo  able  to  obtain  a 
i^If  n  ^^^^?f  «"®eiently  to  meet  the^  minimum:  payment  require^  by  equal 
Installments,  PermltHng  graduated  payments,  for  example,  could  enable  the 
-  borrower  ^to  more  easily  repay;  his  loan;  /  *^  '    •  .  . 

j^^'Ji^.T^J^^'V^^S^^^^^  <o  eUomUiv  for  FederaUnterett 

hcne^UM^  mchin/lrat  propoifea  to  eliminate  (he  requirement  that,  da  d  condi^ 
mi%  for  iM^eat  loxefita,  the  aehpol  ttiMt  provide  ihe  lender  iciih  d  aiaiement 
of  eoaia  and  other  cid,  U  alao  providea  thai4Ke  eoH  of  attenddnee  vHU  onl^ 
he  cpfnputed  vHhpae  eaiea  where  a  atudenVa  adjuated  family  income>  fa  equal 
to  or  greater  than  fJ5,00p,Jn  theae  inataheea,  the^educatiQnal  inatitution  tcill 
^^  [ontfer  rccommctid  the  amount  of  loan  hut  will  aimpty  provide  the  lender 
if^th^a  ttatement  evulencinff  a  determinction  df  nee  J  # 

?^       .^"i"""  ^'^^^        Ijrovisjpn.  Under  present  law,  this  Information 
must  be  provided  -for  any  student  Applying  for  .Federal  Interest  benefits,  re- 
gardless  of  the  adjusted  family  Income.  H.K.  34T1  makes  this  applicable  ouiy 
In  wises  of  an,adlusted.famil3r  income. of  $15,000  or  t,..ater.  As  .loans  may  be^ 
used  only  for  ^educational  purposes,  a  subsidized  loan  may  not  e.xceed  the  , 
mt^of  education  less  other  aid  received.  This  Information  must  be  provided  ^ 
to  the  lender  m  order  that  excessive  loan  amounts  are  not  approvjed.'In  addl* 
tion,  we  believe  there  may  be  some  amblgirity  relative  to  the  statement  evi- 
dencing need.  As  prop(^se<l  the  school  would  only  have  to  Indicate  to  the 
lender^that  the  student  has  need,  but  would  not  have  .to  indicate  the  amount 
of  such  need  as  Is.  the  case  of  present  law*  While  thegschool  Is  provided  a 
formula  In  the  proposetl  bill , as  to  how  to  .^feterraine  that  Jthe  student  has 
V       '  ^^^^f         requirement  that  the  institution  must  provide  the  lender  with  ♦ 
this. calculation,  ^yc  suggest  cla4;lircatioii.,  '  r; 

Thfi  meaaure  further  propoaea  that  Jtfie  cost  of  attendanec  ia  to 'he  deta> 
mmcd  hy  (he  Comntiasioner  rather  than,  aa  under  preaent  laio,  hi/ithe  eduea- 
t(onal^ma(itut{(fn,  "  ;  ^   y     *        '  ]* 

We  are  not  sure  of  the  intent  of  this' provision.  Legal  counsel  advises  that 
clarification  would  be  necessary      this  provision .  wiJre  to  become  law.  ^ 
recommend  that  this  determinatfdn  be  Jnade  by  the  educational  ihstltution  ^ 
imrsuant  to  regulations  Issued  by  (he  Commissioner.  Id  addition,  we,  believe 
that  such  regulations  should  apply  to^campus-based  tirogtams  as  well  as  to  v 
the  Guaranty  Student  Loan  Program.     .   "  .   -  ^ 

Under  tte  tcrma  of  the  propoaal  hefore  va,  the*definiUon  of  coat  of  aU 
f'^^lencf  -0  l^iMVt:^  ir^j^bidct  the  coat  of  roam  and  toard/hui  provides  for  me 
average  coat  of  UvI^QaI^^  ,  .      *  .    ;   .  '^z 

There  Is  no  Indication.  ;is  to  who,  is  Jo  determine  the  cost  of  Uvihg-o  ^  how 
It  i»  to  be  determined.  This  ambiguity  .will  cause  cansldc^iVc  ct^ifuoluu.  V/c  ' 
recommend  tlmt  a  cleat  definition  be  provided:    '  c 

In  qdditlonf  hooks  arc  not  iueluded  in  tHo  definition  of  eoat  of  atteudanee. 
This  -lune  omission  caased  much  confusion  after  the  passage  of  the 
amendments,  and  while  books  might  ,be  conceivably  conatrue<il  as  coming  • 
witjin  the  framework  of  "instructional  costs."  we  recommend  that  book#.and 
«lher  supplies  be  specifically  enumerated  as  an  included  item.  Such  a  change 
Would  fiUo  make  thLs  definition  similar  to  language  found  In  II.R.  3471  for  the 
SEOO  jprpgram.  We  have  had  no  problems  with  the*  existing  law  and  believe 
the  impact  of  all  these  proposed  changed  in  provisions  relating  tu  ellglbiilty  - 
for  Inferesk  benefits  should  be  weighed  carefully  to  avoftl  the  klnd.s  of»prob*  - 
lems  that  resulted  after  the  passage  of  the  1072  legislation. 

10.  This  lilt  dmiea  Federal  rcinauranec  to  any  guarantee  agency  Khich 
deniea  scccaa  So  atndenta  attending  eduQational  inadtudona  ou(^of-S(ate, 

We  support  this  provision.  At  present,  only  the  Stafe^of  Loui^iand  has  this 
ilmitatlon  In  Its  program  and  it  ha.<%  so^eVely  constrained  students  who  have 
wished  to  attend  4^fA^t  State  educational  institutions.  Our  efforts  to  enconr-  * 
age  the  guarantee  n^ency  to  change  this  procedure  have,  not  been  successfuf. 

11.  HM.  $471  pxopoaea  aeveral  fihangea  relative  io  (he  apeeial  qltowanee. 


.  tV«  cuik,at  4»  ihiA  will  ^ioipliCi  ytK^m^  AmMi^nou  Ii>'  provldlfig  a 

/it  adsiiUttHf  d  r€tmi/tx^  lAc  pft^mi  thtx^^p^rci^t  peiSni;  and  ptutAdm  thai^ 
r^o  rain  of  *Af^  «/|i*rraitc*  i^i/l  tc  hwtqd  on.  4ht  diffcrmd;^  behvicr^  the  seven 
p^fvcni^  r»^^  of  mfftfui  and  i^rco  pi^c<?n*  Over  Jth^  Qf^irQfi^  S^mt^^fiy  BO  dat^. 

i*iM\muu      allv*i  *  iimAlmttCu  t»tu  <i»n3nl  iKjUeiuJi  the  JpfUc^S^  j|tot 

evQuht^iy  <iuU^t\x^  lu  Ue  ihi^  iFpwial  ftllotiviiuce  to  an  lodicajtcfr  .Ji; 
met  af*li«Uc«tPrft.  Uawem,  we  belleTo  It  !?uald  b<*  an>vl5fl  to  "lock^^^jg^e 
«p«<siai  allo^fiift?^©^  iu  mif  «llH^  Icdknuir  wl^h  majf  not  In  tjbe  lutore  ^rovju^e 
a  fair  relief Uott  of  woht^y  miukot*  n»  a  %vbole*  » 

/r.y?.  4*7/  fiirlfter  ^hmmU^  tht.  Augu»i  h  iOm  ^ecth^  date  fippUr,(ille 
fQ  l^c  Jiptcial  iithimncc  The  tffeei  l»  to  applp  tfntripccial  0noican\^'e  to  all 
imm  mMe  which  nre  outitmding^  reffantiaa  of  when  made. 

W©  -da  m)t  .<«mcuir  ivlth  thb  pttijM»aL  M  the  numbei:  and  amount  of  old 
hMm  %amdf:  pr^uc  to  Xu^mt  U  iS^>  rdntUely  sinall  less  th^n  onc^bolf 
id  $wt»rent  unmmdisi^-&nd  bowkkeeping  bi  nlre^dj  in  place  to  keep 
it^ivk  fbem,  tblji  will  ml  entftJJ-  ans  ^Ignnlflcant  Increase  in  lender  com 
l^tmnm  «r  discteiiie  In  lender  tiM:' 

y^fe  Mli  fiUo  ho4,  itm^vcd  dmu^UttfiikfU  latiiiuagf^  for  providing  differciU 
^pn<mi  aikHcantr.  tahs  fof  ti,s/^un$»  nfvfi*,  or  *,an»«*  clatiificmtioM  of  tmdcrs, 

\VhU0      lmt»  ttUiUeil  tbl»  aotliorit^,  tve  gee  no  naeful  purpose  in 

mfQutut^  tU^  aattUiruaiUni  tt>  do  m  And  Viiudd  xtvummeiid  that  U  be  rttAined 
m  ibe  At'i.  Tbert*  jcuajt  bo  ^aie  baj*l»  fwjr  nUlbln^  this  aiCferentlal  rat«  proce- 
m  tha  tuium  ivbcn  fuirsbet  0oin»ofti*ig  4ata  anil  abal^^td  bcHijonie  avail 

«bti». 

tndcr  EM.  HV  a/I  $t:h0uU  and  Btat9  n&mcic^  ttouU  he  eliminated 
fr&m  pariicipatinif     eU^ihttt  tej\derg  under  the  program. 

tH  m^w.  UedoiiiMn  wf  ebgible  Icndet  wonld  rt^w^t  trducatlonal  InatttuUona 
as*  lendcj^  Tb»,fc  )b  n»>  gcejjtlon  bat  that  #vnjie  r^trktl^^ns  are  needed  to 
*^^ri^  atiosi:*  wu  tbe  i»an  u£  soma  lastU aliens  Oae  at  the  provlaiuns  of  the 
Ailoimi^imaunii  legislative  propo»ftl*  ilLE.  437<5>  would  eliminate  iiivj^iilr 
lar^r  ^hooJ*  a*  cllKlble  leadcm  So  to  ihH  m^ni  we  are  in  agreement.  We 
<{ti(aitt«!^  ^itb  the  bn^ad  avscep  taken  In  ILIt  ;SH71  In  ellmlnaUng  all  educa- 
u»ism*  lij^iiiyUim-*,  lotladlog  higher  educnClonat  Institutions  as  lenders*  We 
um.  ULhtt^ud,  ttut  tbte  Ciinmns  act  on  the  default  legislation.  We  believe  it 
«>fri:cii  ibe  abum  *vb»«  b  am  of  malu^i!  concern  and  at  the  same  time  not 
iR!2i»iuE«  Uit  higher  edovauwn  jnKUtatiMUii.  On  the  elimination  ^f  State  agen 
ries  nj*  lender;*,  tv**  dp  bavo  i$ome  cunecrn  lbe.t  *ome  of  these  programs  are 
l^^rba^is  overljr  mincuto  in  ihCit  ell^lbnitj  criteria.  However,  I  think  we 
n#i«ht  belter  piirmit*  imtli**  lhat  would  enti-iiragt*-  the^e  Statea  to  i^pen  up  their 
i»iroantmii  I**  mts0  a  mwre  bnjadl^  ba«ed  pupulaUoc  «nd  Improve  on  their 
U*nn  orlKlnatlott  and  wllwtlon  procedure*. 

Thf^  tiiii  (trfurtr  u$  offers  a  nmt  defimttm  of  cUgiUt  pottnccondnru  cdu- 
taiioacl  tnntuuUof^  Lndvr  th^  ttrmt  of  tht.  new  dtftnitwh,  fantgrv  4chooU 
HIT  i-UmlmtrM, 

IVe  wt»ald  oi»ii!i*P'  »»iiminatloi$  foreign  #<J>oob  frtim  participation  In  the 
ltcfariint«m  Modent  Lrtan  Proj^ram.  At  ihb  «,vjuUa«lon  of  1074,  our  records 
#»ii^«wl  ihftl  4J01  American  ^odenta  bad  luan^  at  autb  ^ihiwln.  The  latest 
t'rtumati?  .^iba^a  thai  there  are  0.OGO  AmerUnn  ^tadeutA  *ftud,iring  at  foreign 
medioit  «<'b»Joli^— m  mmt  ioj»taact*»  bccnow  tlnj  uiiuiut  be  accommodateil  in 
Am»^rtmn  medical  iwxhwi»i^  B<fih  b«?un(m?  ^^t  Ihe  iosa  ot  edu<.atlonal  opportunity 
and  tne  Un^  #«»f  «docat«d  luaapuwer,  rto  «wwld  om^5e  thb  ex<;laslc  ,  We  would 
aktj»./ike  to  Aubmli  for  lh\^  record  a  letter  from  the  Stiite  Department  ex- 
pr<^'«)«lttK  iv*nei»m  <*ver  tbkt  proposal. 

15.  //  J|7/  pfmt44M  fur  the  mmHraiim  of  the  0tfidaiit  6p  aiidin0  ihe 
tru^^rtmmt  thai  tfHa»  f/^dcraltff  spmmfd  md  duui  nut  cicmd      cont  of  cdu- 

Wn  f-oncur  In  tbi.«  iKx^lilon.  • .  • 

That  o»aciad«^  ^mt  x^m^niAXXim.  lit.  Cbalmian.  We  #*baU  be  pl^a^ed  to  re- 
ft|H»nd  ts  any  oue^tivns  yon  may  bav<*. 
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Dr.  Bell.  Thank  yon  wiy  ihuul  I  am  pleased  to  pppear  before 
\our  committee  totla>  to  ctniiinejit  on  ILIv.  S-lTl,  the  StudeiiUFinan- 
cial  Aid  Act  of  1975. 

Ill  mulvhi.^  my  comments,  I  ani  seiiisItlNe  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
in  {luestiou  is  the  result  of  extensive  l^L^ingb  and  prulun^^ed  exami- 
nation of  the  numerous  and  complex  iasius  tJiat  undeiliij  Fedeial 
elforts  to  assist  students. 

Many  indiyidmls  and  groups  have  participated  and  have  con- 
tributed to  a  variety  of  upinions  and  proposals  ielati\o  to  improve- 
ment of  these  programs.  The  bill  that  Jias  emerged  from  these  de- 
liberations is  comprehensive. 

A^  is  nearly  ahva\s  the  case,  howe\er,  Avith  proposed  legislation 
that  attempts  broad  and  sweeping  reforms  in  an  area  filled  with 
complexity  and  controversy,  there  are  puits  of  the  bill  that  obvi- 
ously merit  support  as  significant  improvements,  and  there  are 
parts  of  the  proposal  that  seem  to  require  further  debate  and  justi- 
Hcation,  and  (here  are  other  parts  of  the  bill  that  must  be  questioned 
seriously  in  terms  of  tiioir  pnrno?f^  (lud  effect. 

We  lire  pleased  to  note\hat  ILR.  3471  continues  reliance  on  the 
basic  educational  opportunit.y  giant  program  for  the  coniei*stojie  of 
Fedenll  student  assistance  effoi-ts. 

It  win,  however,  only  become  the  true  entitlement  it  wai>  Iniended 
to  bo  when  tl^e  Coniiivt^  provides  nnpionrlaf Ions  »K'«'nssjiry  to  fully 
fund  the  program. 

Further,  we  concur  with  the  provisions  of  ILK.  3471  that  would 
terminate  future  Federal  contributions  to  the  national  direct  student 
loan  fund.  We  have  consistently  urjied  such  a  course  of  action  for 
a  number  of  yea  i-s.  ^  •  ^ 

Wq  also  applaud  the  elimination  of  the  XDSL  cancellation  provi- 
sions \yhich  are  no  longer  needed  in  the  program.  Finally,  we  agree 
tiiat  the  cooperative  education  program  would  he  lmr)rov«Hl  ^nd 
would  provide  greater  flexibility  as  ii  result  of  some  of  the  clianges 
suggested  in  the  bill. 

y  How  ever,  it  must  be  realized  that  H.R.  3471  represents  a  signifi- 
lant  change  in  the  iJiilosophv  that  has  up  to  now  justified  a  Federal 
presence  in  the  support  of  joung  people  seeking  a  postset-ondarv 
education. 

ITeretofoie,  Fedt  ia)  program.s  of  student  financial  aid  ha\e  been 
justified  hi  terms  of  equalising  edutational  opportunitv.  Such  efforts 
have  been  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  participation  in  post- 
secondary  education  has  been  for  ioo  long  .denied  to  .substantial 
nujiibers  of  young  people  aa  a  result  of  income  differences,  with  a 
resnltflut  loss  of  talent  to  the  Nation. 

Federal  efforts  ha\c  contribute^l  to  an  ci|ualizatjon  of  opportunity, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  financial  bairiers  to  tlic  pursuit 
of  education  have  been  removed. 

Beeauac  these  barrici-s  have  been  and  remain  primarily  financial, 
assistance  io  students  from  nearly  all  of  the  existing  programs  had 
l>een  based  on  need  as  a  fmiction  of  family  income.  The  present 
proposal,  in  large  measure,  we  believe,  abandons  need  as  the  primaiT 
criterion  for  receiving  Federal  assistance.  We  cannot  agree  with 
such  a  change  in  proceuuie  or  emphasis. 
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We  would  ui'gG  tlmt  the  gual  of  jcqualizing  opportuiutj  remain 
the  foremost  priorilj  of  Fcdcuil,  student  aj>si:?.tance  elTorU^,  and  that 
Wat;vntlm\e  to  couceitCiatfc  thu  Uniltijd  funda  iU  ailiihle  oa  tliost  jouiig 
people  wftlv-fcli©  greatest  financial  n^^ed* 

H.R-  3471,*  would  ellnunate  any  measui-e  oi  need  for  participation 
in  the  college  work-stiulv  and  Sta^*  .^Mn^*      liuziuiilj^^  g*^t«t  pro 
-&r,aip^^lt^\ipj^^  a  pn- 

ttniUoitto  to  participation  in  the  ftUppluuiciital  educational  opportu 
grants  program; 

It  would  plave  an  arbitrary  celling  on  the  bjislc  educational  oppor 
tuuity  giiint  progmm.  It  would  iiicreai>e  subotanliallj  thobc  eligibk  ta 
participate  in  the  TBIO  progiams  for  the  automatic  inclusion  of  \et 
erans.  including  thosis  who  are  not  di;5ad\  antaged^  Uiua  ixduchig  tlic 
resources  available  to  assist  the  disadvantaged. 

And  it  would  per^fiit  existing  national  direct  student  loan  funds 
now  ill  the  hands  pf  institutions  to  be  loaned  in  the  future  &oltd>  at 
the  di^^crction  of  the  institutloir  without  mention  of  need  4u>  the  pri- 
h)ary  ei  iterion  for  the  making  of  tliese  loans. 

Kui  h  proj)osals  represent  a ^igiiificamt, departure  fruni  a  luoij  held 
Federal  policy  of  equalising  educational  opportunity.  GIvi  u  rising 
educational  costs  and  certainly  limited  Federal  resources.  It  would 
seem  now  njorc  than  ever  that  the  funds  available  muat  be  dUetted 
toward  those  with  ihe, greatest  financial  need.  * 

Fuither,  proposed  .niudiftu^tion  of  the  supplcmuital  eduuitlonal 
opportunity  grant  progrfvut^o  llrpit  participation  to  tliobi  v\iu^  dcni 
gxifjtrute  uutstaiAding  acadi^nic  pet  foiiuance,  or  clear  promi^*e  of  such 
I>crformance,  h  partiuilarly  troublesome.  The  difficulties  inherent  In 
this  Kmitation  ar(>  substantial. 

rroblems  associated  with  measuring  studerif  ability  hi  general, 
and  that  of  low  income  students  in  purticului,  are  qifit  j  well  known. 

All  of  these  pioblems  would  be  compoilnded  if  some  ^ort  of  lucas 
urement  for  academic  promise  became  a  criterluu  for  xjailiilpatlon 
in  a  l'>deral  student  aid  program.  *•  < 

This  is  not  only  true  in  asscbsing  dcadeuik  prouiise  foi  tjiaditlonal 
institutions  of  higher  education,  but.betonieb  ev^n  moic  a^.utc  lu  at 
tempting  to  measure  promi-sc  for  the  kinds  of  tialiilug  provided  by 
private  proprietary  vocational  schools.  '  / 
-It  would  appear,  then,  that  this  requirement  of  ILR.  oi71  I»  un- 
realistic and  CQidd  bo  giossly  inequitable,  if  impJenicutciL  Li  addl 
tion,  the  eHect  of  the  combined  projrrams  would  be.unfah  in  that  a 
student  who  failed  the  basic  grant  needs  test  b^  just  $1  of  famllj 
contribution  could  not  compete  for  the  large  SEQG  awards. 

K.R.,3471,  contuiues  the  provision  in  curi*cnt  law  which  re4ulies 
that  Ijolh  the  supplemental  eduaitional  opportunity  giiuit  program 
and  the  college  woik  study  program  be  funih'd  at  specified  levels  as 
a  preconditioa  to  the  funding  of  the  basic  grant  program, 

IVe  are  strongly  opposed  to  limiting  funding  for  the  ba^i^  graiit 
program  by  a  remilrenient  to  first  fund  any  other  student  ai*si«itance 
program,  especially  those  whidi  are  not  equiUible  in  tlif^ir  appKua- 
tio^i  when  compared  with  a  national  needs  standard. 

We  agree  with  the  widespread  support  that  has  bwn  expressed  fur 
Work  opportunities  for  students.  The*  college  \\orkstud>  program 
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ha.w  inadf?  a  Hi;^jiHiraijt  ronfrllmtion  ti>  increasing  tin  avail.aluUt-j-of  -  ~ 

___4^LUr  -^1,  Tnnitct^lenanaat^^   riec'dj,  tfi^t  and  incrcaso  the  appro- 
priaUons aathorl/atlun  to  #»t  leabt  $4S0  niilliun  a  \car, compared  with'' 
rhr  107.1  apjiroj>rintion  of  ?:><m>/2  jnillion. 

We  hchevt  thiU,  with  limited  mourm^^  we  must  contliuie  to  in- 
-tiri*  that  stiuUva;*  with  deiaonstnited  financial  need  ha\e  priority 
acri»ss  to  work  opportunities. 

We  would  also  sufr*re&'t  .^ome  cant  ion  ahout  action  which  would 
t'-rid  to  incn*ai»e  the  [proportion  of  Federal  .student  financial  assist- 
nn.v  that  is  made  available  jn  the  fomi  of  work*  at  the  possible  ex- 
pi  iLSt  cif  Federal  i^rant  a»^I»tanie,  »sini  e  grant  support  is  a  relatively 
.scarce  rej?ouitt\  v\hiK»  work  opportunities  an»  available  iii  the  private 

tor.  Estimafeh  «>f  the  total  dollar  \alue  of  job  provided  students 
bv  the  private  se^-tor  nu<;:e  as  hiirh  as  $.1  billion  per  year. 

The  Fedenil  \\oik  stud\  program  should  be  fiuided  only  at  the 
I  -  el  w^'^^is  to  liu^uu  s\ork  ijpportunitifb  to  those  needy  students 
who  uoiJd7>thf.r\\iH^  Ih>  unable  to  fulfill  their  postseeonanr>'  edu- 
cational aspiratiouiJ. 

L«'t  me  nov\  turn  to  a  dl>cn>.sion  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
pro\if.ion«  of  TLR,  :UTI.  Then-  are  .^veral  uiwic  ai?sumptions,  pri- 
marilj  related  to  the  purpo.se  of  the  guamnteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, whiHi  nlfect  our  conuiHnt.s  on  the  provisions  of  this  biih 
Ti*».V  iiiv«ttntiM  ioii^  an*  «^  ToIIowm: 

(1)  The  objerti\c  of  OSL  ks  to  im  TOiM'  loan  a'^cessibilitv  for  all 
eU^nhl«>  students  and  dern^ajfe  thf  default  rate  through  sound  and 
prudi-nt  j>ro;rram  administration, 

(J)  OnL  ia  a  pro/jinni  that  provides  financial  a.ssistance  for  all 
;?tudenti^.  For  middle  income  famiFuvs.  it  ofTc^rs  a  "loan  of  conven- 
icii*  *'*'  to  enable  sue  \\  fanillle*,  to  j^elect  the  educational  institution  of 
their  ♦  hoiic 

For  lower  'nnoine  and  minority  studi-nt.s.  it  pro\ides  essential 
*iij4n«  tdl  aid.  The  (JSL  pro^ain  pMiv!de$  an  opportimitv  to  borrow 
a  portion  or  all  of  the  ixpetdd  famih  tontiibution  uti!i/!ed  for  most 
.*^fudent  aid  proprrams. 

rJ)  In  ordei  to  aoompli.sh  thr  pni^rramV  ane^b  obj(»cti\e,  lenders 
must  inM,ura<rtd  to  paitiiipatr  to  tlu-  fullest  pos>lblc  extent, 
utili/Ji.jr  piwccluies  ui,l«h  n  fh- 1  effeitl\e  and  responsible  mana<re- 
ment  t»4 hniquy?*.  It  is  oidv  through  .surh  leuder  paitiripation  that 
loan  u'-n  j^sibility  ran  be  assured. 

M)  Lon^*«  should  kv  guaKiUK^ed  or  iuHired  In  ihe  mo*?t  ^ff»^<t!^e 
e^;hd»iiMfion  bf  .^tate.  Fedi-nd.  ami  pii\.ite  nonprofit  agenejes.  in 
order  to  piovidi-  m;4xinnuo  kian  a^(e^>ibill^\.  londei  and  school  v 
partieijmtioiu  unci  jiro^rrani  flcNibiiiiy. 

T^i.  F«c|eral  (fowrnmenf  >Iiotdd  provide  reinsurarup  nnd  manage- 
mi  nt  *uppoit  for  guarantu  ag4  itek«s  to  iismu"c»  their  ineroased  par- 
*i<"ip.uion,  in«  n  aiii  their  elTet  (iu  iu'vNs,  and  Mipplement  guarantee 
a«r«-n<'v  i»lfort-i  wb»*n*  tu»eeK<arv. 

!'.)  P.<th  annual  and  aggri-jrafe  loan  maximtmiN  shouhl  l^e  fleviblc 
ai  d  redistically  determined  i>\  taking  into  rcm^ideiation  \\w  tvfie 
and  rost.H  of  edmation,  other  sonite^  of  financial  aid.  and  the  pofeii- 
tlal  * ajhingtapai  it\  of  the  borrower  to  n'pi»\  the  indebtedness. 
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H.K.  S4T1,  makes  a.  number  sigiiificanfc  changes*  to  the  existing 
guaranteed  ptu(Ient.loiinj>fogrftm  on  which  I. have  made  detailed 
comments  in  ray  longer  statement.  At  this  time,  I  x^^ould.liko  to  out- 
line fiome  of  our  majpr  concerns  with  .some  of  tly)se  changes. 
/  I^t  me  begin,  Mr.  Cliairman,  by  listing  those  ai^as  where  we  agree. 
We  concur  with :    -  /  "       -  : 

(I )  The  extension  of  ihe^)rogram  for  o  years ; 
'    {'2)-^The^ elimination  of  the  authorizatioii  for  an  ijiterest  subsidy 
on  dir^^iftlfttdent  loan  programs';  .    /  *  * 

m  The  denial  of  Federar  reinsurance  to  any  guarantee  agency 
which  denies  arx:es&  to  students  attending  •educational  institutions 

outoiStata;  \v;^  *  o.  *        .  •  ^ 

*  (4)  The  .reaeial  of  the  .Emergency  Iijsured  Student  Loan  Act  of 
li)69  and  tlic^iacuiponitloA  of  the.gpecial  allowance  authority  intlie 
Higher  Education  Act;  ^  "  ■•  '  ^     *  , 

(5)  The  requirement  for  consumer  protection  provisio|is  su^h  as 
Tcffund  and  disclosure  policies;  and  •  '  « 

(6)  The  modificatioia  of  the  affidavit  to  limit  totally  federal_spon- 
sored  aid'tb«thfe  c6^  of  educ^ation. 

We  do,  ho\\^ven  o|>pose  soqie  of  the  other  guaranteed  student  loan 
provisions  of  H,K.  3471.  Our  pruncvry  objection  is.  to  the  ultimate 
phji«eout  of  the  Fcdei-al  L^^^lrgd  Student  Loan  Progitiin  (^'ISL) . 

We  believe  thi>  proposal^uuuld  severely  niulyit;cui5i>IbIuLy  uf^loans 
to  many  students  if  States  existing  guarantee  agencies  currently  im- 
poi^o  limitations  on  students^  lendois,  and  schools.    ,  ^  ^ 

For  example,  four  agencies  limit  loanS to  fulUtinie  students;  23  hunt 
Joans  tp  residents  of  their.  State  or  impose  residency  requirements 
ranging  up  to  15  months;  10  do  not  approve  all  educationalTublitu- 
tion?  which  meet  Federal  statutory  eliiribility  rec|uireinent^;  3  agen- 
cies gmirantee  less  than  100  pei-cent  of  the  unpaid  principal  and  in- 
terest. This  has  resulted  hi  lender  restriction  because  lendei-s  will 
exercise  more  cautious* lending  czltcrla.  Sixteen  guarantee  agencies 
have  not  allo\\ed  loan  maxinmmi>  permitted  under  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

-  Some  pf  these  restrictions  have  caused  many  lenders  in  guarantee 
aj^ency  St;it»'.s  to  participate  in  the  Federal  prograju  in  uruti^ihut 
they  may  assist  all  of  then-  customei-s  or  students. 

Eliminating  the  Federal  program  while  permitting  these  guaran- 
tee agency  restrictions  to  continue  ^^ill  mean  that  certain  classes  and 
income  groups,  nniinly  the  pooi,  may  be  less  able  to  obtain  loans. 

FISL  operates,  at  least  to  some  degree,  in  every  State,  generally 
accommodating  higher  risk  population.^  than  the  guarantee  agencies. 

A  useful  indicator  of  this  diffeitiucc  is  the  proportion  of  borrowers, 
including  independent  students,  with  adjusted  family  incomes  of 
$6,000  or  less.  This  group  makes  up  52  percent  of  cumulative  Federal 
loan  volume,  compared  with  36  percent  cumulatively  for  guarantee 
agencies. 

On  a  current  basis,  45  percent  of  FISL  volume  and  29  percent  of 
guai'antee  agency  totals  are  for  loans  to  students  from  the  same  in- 
come group. 

The  portion  vocational  school  lK)iTowers  has  also  been  greater,, 
accoimtmg  for  approximately  37  percent  of  the  cumulati^e  FISL 
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tvnu  vcluniu  and  ft  percent  of  ^uaiautoe  agHa\\  vohinie  with  current 
rates  of  IJ)  percent  under  the  Federal  program  arid  C  percent  uuder 
the  g:luirantce  ngencids^ 

*  During  fiscal  years  1908  tlirough  lOTi,  all  vocational  school  bor- 
ro\rers  accounted  for  about  37  percent  of  total  loans  disbursed,  and 
nearly  60  jjcrcent  of  dcfauUs  under  tho  Federal  pi-ogram. 

Ninety  hve  percent  of  these  disbun^enifnt^  and  98  percent  of  the 
defaults  weix;  fur  pruprietarv  vuuutiunal  sJiool  borroweiVj  making 
this  group  of  sludentH  1.7  time^  ao  llktlj^to  default  as  the  general 
studeht71?e  beiievo  that  to  eliuunate  the  Federal  program  ^Toidd 
not  be  in  the  ktst  interests  of  students,  and,  particularly,  Mn  Chair- 
'  man,  not  in  the  host  intexests  of  the  poor. 

Wo  do  not  concur  in  ILR.  3471's  proposfd  ta  tie  the  special  allow- 
anccj)y  statute  to  a  given  indicator.  We  do  believe  that  the  statute 
should  give  the  Secretary  regidatory  authorlt^v  to  tie  the  special  al- 
lowance to  an  indicator  or  set  of  indicator??. 

However,  we  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  **locIi  iu''  the  special 
allowance  to  anj-  one  indiciitor  which  niav  iiot  in  tho  future  pro- 
vide a  fair  reflection  of  money  markets  as  a  Whole. 

We  object  to  the  reduction  of  the  loan  maximum,  tu  $1,00^^  in  the 
first  ^vcar  of  postsecoiidary  uducatiou  and  $1,500  in  anv  subsequent 
year.  The  contljiuuig  nae  in  the  ui^t  of  education  contradicts,  wu  1h- 
Hcvc,this  reduction  isannudl  loan  maximums. 

The  Education  Amendments  uf  1972  ralmrd  loan  maximums  anct 
there    cv  idcnce  that  the  need  is  ev  t*n  greater  today.  Tho  average  roHt* 
r.f  i^ollege  education  hft»  riscj^  and  the  vff<»ct  of  this  provision  would  ha 
to  It  duK^  aciCN^  ahd  auilliibilit>  when  the  present  pxogiam  purpose  h 
to  promote  it. 

In  addition,  wo  onpo<?o  fhf  reduction  of  the  aggregate  loan  limit 
for  undergraduate  study  from  $7,5(H)  to  $5,000.  "The  reasons  giveli 
for  retaining  the  present  $2,500  aimual  loan  maximum  apply  equally 
to  i-etaining  the  present  $7,500  aggn^gate  loan  maximum  for  under- 
graduate students. 

Futhermore,  we  remnrnt-nd  that  tho  re«rulatorv  authority  of  tho 
Commissioner  in  existing  law,  as  Widl  as  m  II.R*.  3471,''roIating  to 
increasing  annual  loan  maxluiunKs  uIhj^c  thu  statutuiy, ceiling  in 
sperialized  programs  of  liigh  tost  be  extended  to  aggregate  maxi- 
nnuus,  • 

I^st  year  we  supposed  lejrishition,  H.R.  13059.  whii^h  proposed 
niising  the  statutorj  loan  iciling  fur  graduate  students  from  1^10,000 
to  $2:>.noO  l)erause  manvgiatJuatc  students  are  unable  to  take  full  ad* 
vantage  of  the  GSL  prograin  as  a  resujt  of  ha\in£r  liorrowed  up  to  tho 
bnut  during  their  imdergraduate  and  early  giaihiate  studies. 

Medical  Kchool  graduu(iv>>  could  well  afford  to  repay  move  than 
$10,000  worth  of  loans  and  many  do  now,  but  thronglfa  variety  of 
loan  programs.  Permitting  th(»se  loans  to  eome  under  GLS  would 
smiphfy  loan  repayment  and  eliminate  multiple  loan  application. 

We  question  the  proposal  to  require  repayment  to  be  made  in 
equal  mstajlment^.  Statutory  floxibiity  should"  bo  preser\-ed  in  order 
tJiat  lendei-s  may  rustouii^o  rfpa\nient  si:hedulea  to  meet  the  needs 
of  student  borrowi-r^^. 
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We  oppose  the  piopu&als  eliminating  tlic  rcquiromfent  tliat,  as  a 
coiiJitlon  of  iaterest  benefits,  the  school  imxai  provide  the  lender  with 
a  fetatcmeift  of  costs  and  other  aid. 

We  further  oppose  tlic  provisions  which  prondc  tliat  tlic  cost 
of  attendance  will  ouh  be  connputed  in  those  cases  where  a  stude^Ut  s 
adjusted  family  inconie  liy  equal  to  or  greatef  than*  $115,000  and  that 
the  edutati^ial  institution  s\  ill  no  longer  recommend  the  amount  of 
the  loan,  buf  ^vill  viut»ii1\  uvo\  the  hinder  with  a  statement  evidfenc- 
 jng  g  determination  of. jieod:         ^  '        .  i| 

I  nder  "present  law,  this?  information, must  be  provided  for  any 
student  applying  for  Ftdiaal  interest  benefits,  regardless  of  the  ad- 
justed fainil>  in^.onu-.  II.R.  3471  makes  this  applicable  only  in  cases 
of  an  adjusted  family  income  of  $15,000  or  greater.,  \ 

Aa  loau»  nia>  be  used  only  for  educational  purposes,  a  subsidized 
loan  niav  not  exceed  the  cobt  of  education  less  other  aid  received. 
Thi.s  in^rmation  nuist  be  pro\ided  to  the  lender  in  order  tliat  ex- 
cessive loan  amounts  will  not  be  approved. 

In  addition,  \\i*l>eUeve  there  ma}  be  bome  ambiguity  relative  to  the 
i^tatement  evidenciuir  need.  As  proposed,  the  School  would  only  have 
to  indicate-  to  the  lender  that  the  student  has  need,  but  would  not 
luue  lo  indicate  the  amount  of  such  need,  as  is  the  case  of  the  pre- 
sent law. 

While  the  tchuol  i^  provided  a  formula  ui  the  proposed  bill  as  to 
.  how  to  detenniiie  t,tudt.ut  lued,  there  is  na  requirement  that  the  insti- 
tution piovide  the  lender  with  this  cakujation,  and  we  suggest,  ^h. 
Chairman,  that  clarification  would  be  necessary^  here.  . 

Theie  arc  .^eveial  other  clarifications  and  definitions  which  we  be- 
lieM-  an-  nece^ai>,  and  uhich  are  detailed  in  my  longer  statement. 

One  such  definition  which  is  of  major  importance  dfials  with  eligi- 
ble lenders.  We  oppose  the  removal  of  all  schools  and  State  agencies 
a»  lendei>.  Theice  io  uo  qucistion  but  that  some  restrictions  are  needed 
to  t  orVfct  abiUH^s  on  the  part  of  some  educational  uistitutions. 

One  of  tiie  pro\isions  «*i  the  adininibUation's  legislative  proposals, 
U.K.  4:J70,  would  eliuiinate  proprietary  schools  as  eligible  lenders. 
So  to  this  extent  we  are  in  agreement.  ^ 

We  disagree  w  ith  the  broad  sweep  taken  in  H.R.  3471  in  eliminate 
mg  all  edui  atitinal  institutions,  including  higher  educational  institu- 
tliTns,  as  lenders.  WcHirged  instead  that  the"  Congress  act  on  the  de- 
fault legij^lation  wliivli  wo  have  submitted.  Wo  believe  it  will  qcjirect 
tlie  abuses  whith  are  of  mutual  concoin  and  at  the  same  time  not 
penalize  the  higher  education  institutions. 

On  the  elirninatiou  of  State  agencies  as  lendci-s,  we  do  have  a  con- 
.  cein  tliat  some  of  these  programs  are  peihaps  overly  restrictive  in 
their  eligibility  diteria.  However,  I  think  we  might  better  pursue 
paths  that  woiild  entourage  these  States  to  open  their  programs  to 
serve  a  niuix"*  bioadl}  based  population  and  improve  on  their  loan 
origination  and  collection  procedures.  ^  ^ 

We  would  oppose  eliminating  foreign  schools  from  participation 
lu  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program.  At  the  conclusion  of  1974, 
our  recurtU  showed  tliat  4,761  Ammerican  students  had  loans  as  such 
sciiools.  The  latent  estimates  show  that  there  are  6,060  American 


st^ideiUs  studying  at  {omnn  trndlad  school,  in  nw^t  iiiistunces  Iw- 
eauso  they  cannot  be  accomnuKlutni  In  Annjrlcan  metliial  t^ihoob. 

both  because  o£  the  loss  of  educational  oppoiluaitv  and  the  loss 
of  educated  manpower,  we  would  oppose  this  exdiibion.  We  would 
aJso  like  to  submit  for  the  ivxonl  a  h-ttcr  fnnu  the  Stliti^  Department 
expressuig^concern  over  tlik  propot^aK 

[Letter  referred  to  followas:] 

.JDEPAkJ        r  OF  STATt, 

xr     rt^           «                                Kashiitfiton.  D.C,  Mmvh  mx 
jf**nj  J  ntKfx  n«  Btrr»i.  —  -   .  '  

Cummi$9iQtier  hf  Education^ 

V  Si  Of/icv  of  EducuUon, 

Department  of  UeaUh,  EducaiiOfi,  and  WrJfarc  • 

Waahiniftcm.  D,C,    .      '     /  . 

jytAu  Commissions  Bko.:*  it  Wan  been  bnnmbta"  ms  aUcuUcm  tliat  hui^ 
latlon  Prtypofva  ;rro  aaJeiHl  TUIe  XV  iSt  the  HigJa-r  K(l»««lif.n  Act  of  im  m 
nmma^i  (|IU  ^471)  ag  currently  <Iraft4Hl  would  ehauiMiii*  opimnauiUt-H  f».r 
.Vmericaa  KtudenU  to  imrsuo  tlieir  HmUen  ahtond  tmd^t  the  «imnin|ml  Imm 
promini.  I  am  writUijc  tw  ^oti  this  tUm  In  the  Lopo  tliat  fhaiiRCH  iiiikIu  Ik* 
mftcle  in  the  bill  so  tliat  rM,  citizens  might  contInu^  to  utudy  abroad  under 
this  pro;;rqu3.  . 

I  tinderstaad  that  Anierl^n  iitudenU  tnruUed  In  mmv  7CC  eUwraUonal  in- 
HtUutfons  abroad  are  now  eUgibU.  tintJer  the  im*i^*ut  go«ninie*.Ht  Umn  pixivi- 
8ionsj  of  the  DJjrhcr  Ktlucatlon  Act,  and  that  more  than  -IJOO  t.S.  studejitH 
.are  ctirmiti.v  <tUi-mUi»K  the^t^  In^tltuUi.B**  ^iih  futidH  jiuantntmi  under  ihiK 
liro^'ram.  Ah  nm  i>r«n««*id.  iMniRnuih  ibi  .Set^tiuu  -iUl  «.I  HU  'mi  would  Umit 
institutions  iavolvt^  ta  thujwj  witLiri  Iht-  tnlWU  ytatcj*  and  rt^mote  tne  wun- 
^lUtT  Anitrlcaus  for  loan»  to  attend  JHhuoI$  abroad  or  out^.ide  ihu  buttcji 
tt^)ref{eDt).v  providetl, 

-tV|t>ng  standing  pcUcj  of  the  United  StateM  G^jiernmciit  in  the  encourage- 
nient  of  its  citlzeim  to  studj?  abroad*  In  furthemnce  of  the  InleraaiionKl  rela- 
tloas  of  Ibis  coitatrj.  This  h  clearly  lUostrated  In  the  Mutual  Educarhmal 
and  Gultnral  Exchange  Act.  an  amendnl  xPJi^  87*2501  which  ^tfems  pan 
of  Its  purpose:  "to  Increase  matual  tiuatri»t«iid:*jg  brt%^trvu  the  in-oide  ot  ihe 
Tnlted  Stales  and  the  people  of  other  eountries  hs  meiUiH  of  eilucationai  and 
cultural  exdianise*"  Pri>;^ms.  such  m  thofn*  ondet  the  Fu1brl;:hi-iif,v»  Act 
<PX.  n7  256)  can  and  ^rve  this  punnnye,  but  in  addition  n  U  vital  that 
thefe  be  an  even  wWer  Kecti»r  ut  Amerkan  partlcjpatloh  ui  e<Iueattonal  ex* 
change  through  the  public  at  Utst^.  The  jtoaranteed  lo«o  program  offerHs  a 
means  for  students  to  obtolo  educational  Udtuing  abroad  who  wouUl  n^t 
othtfrwh?e  be  able  to  do  so.  * 

Tmlajr  we  face  unprecedenteil  world  prublrms  8U*h  an  vnergy,  fiK>d.  pujtu* 
latlon,  and  the  envlrunuient  uhkh  underKrore  th»*  crukal  inu»r-rei^tlonhlitp?f 
of  the  Tnlted  J?lateji  with  other* nationK  Aa  Kt«cretar5  Ki?^ln«er  has  ror^odt'd 
Uii,  we  are  eajtering  m  era  uf  lot  reading  initjnlei^endente,  Tbm  I>tiparlna»ot 
btdkve^  that  Wv  should  as!»Ii*t  our  liewple  In  Ue^elopioK  Jhtir  ablUtv  to  uieei 
the  pt'rplexini;  and  chalknjjlng  conditionn  of  U^iofi  ui  a  glubaj  »oc4et>.  It  h 
eKHt^nUal  to  build  the  crusLnnruItura;  ttis^utKUo  and  /^uUvtanthe  knuw|p«it;e 
which  come  from  lnt*.Tntttional  atutXy,  It  U  hardly  the  tio»e  to  cot  back<;pjHjr* 
timitU»«  for  cHlUcatlooal  training  abroad 

Antither  a«pcHl  of  *^tud>  abroad  js  the  i*ducatIuoal  pr»»ft'ren(^  of  the  Indi- 
vidual The  <{tttdent  hlni^^If  may  i\nd  it  deMrablo  and  esiH-nllal  to  underiaKt- 
studies  hi  f^rcljjn  countries*  and  ^OHtitutiunH,  <ib\ioai^  ficldn  include  arta  and 
IttUKua^te  studl**H,  comparati%i  nngui-»tk>*,  earth  and  lifi-  scieis*-tr?»,  arthei«hw, 
ftimparatUt  government,  and  thu  artM.  |o  turn,  ^uth  training  (aid  exftenem-e 
ehhaiKe  the  potential  t^t  tlio  student V  4futurtr  pn^fvxMunal  cMiuributian  in  the 
Vnlteil  States. 

In  briff.  I  llrml5  beUete  that  .It  1a  In  the  national  lnterc*i*t  to  enable  our 
studwUs  lu  purAiUc  thiif  wluiii(«un  abroad.  We  should  make  it  isissiik  throuah 
|he  guaranteed  »«tudfnt  b»an  program,  an  ^ell  a«  wUb  olh^r  publh  and  pn- 
fate  means*  to  facilitate  tht^  IndUtdualH  pursuit  <if  lus  ur  h^r  bona  fide  pn*- 
feH*b>nnl  etUiiafion  v\h*«th#»r  in  the  riiitiHl  Htatei*  «r  abr^j-ad*  In  the  fioaf 


analysis  It  is  the  student  a  own  in\es£iueut  of  time,  energy,  and  funds  whicb 
Is  at  stake.  ,  - 

Sincerely,  ,  ^ 

Joii:r  Richardson,  Jr.. 
AssUtani  Secretary  for 
JtidUcational  and  Cultural  Affairs* 

Dr.  Beix.  I  would' ]ike  to  c5)nt:rude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that 
we  do  find  buiue  feature:^  in  the  bill  with  which  we  agree  with.  We  hope 
tiirtt  we  an?  unduly  critical  hi  our  conunents.  We  hope  tl^at  our  sugges- 
tions  are  constructive  in  nature? IVe  intend  (hem  that  way. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  committee  as  the  final  bill 
is  formulated.  AVe  appreciate  thi^a  opportunity  to  express  our  views 
on  ILlv.  3471,  and  1  would  like  at  this  time,  if  I  might,  to  call,  my 
cdlleagues  up  to  the  table  for  Uie  diw^ussion  that  will  follow. 

Tliat  concludes  my  statement,  Chairnnm.  We  are  must  hai)py 
to  respond  

Mr*  O'IIara.  Perhaps,  Commissioner,  it  would 'be  appropriate  if 
you  would  identify  your  colleagues  for  the  record.  * 

Dr.  BKr4^  Thank  you.  On  my  ;-ight,  which,  of  course,  is.your  left, 
is  Mr.  Ken  Kohl  who  is  Associjite  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
guaranteed  sAident  loan  program.  Xext  to  him  is  Mr.  Ed  York  vvlio,. 
IB  the  Deputy  Commissioner  fur  Management  in  the  U.S.  Oflice  of 
Education.  ^  ...  ^ 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  the  prime  responsibility  fur  guar-^ 
anteed  student  loans  in  our  office. 

Then  on  my  left,  is  Mr.  Bill  I [errelh  sitting  just  next  to  ^Ir.  Cooke, 
who  is  the  Acting  Deputy  Commissigner  for  liigher  educatiun  or 
.PostsecundaiT  Education.  Theii  John  Phillips  who  is  the  .V^soi  late 
Commii>sii,:!t>r  for  Student  Assistance  and  hab  respunsibillt}  for  tlic 
financial  aid  progmms  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Thank  you. 

Mn  OITara.  Madam  Secretary,  yon  have  suggested  that  the  first 
^purpose  of  the  Federal  Government  in  postsecondaiy  educutluii  tu 
nicrease  access  to  posti>erondary  education  by  concentratiiig  resiuir 
ces  on  direct  financial  aid  to  students  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Then  you  indicate  that  you  believe  that  access  means  that  the 
student  could  have  enough  to  enable  him  to  attend  at  least  the  kind 
^f  low-cost  college  increasingly  vjivailable  In  rnan>  of  the  States  and 
to  do  so  without  borrowing. 

How  do  you  believe  that  your  suggestion  that  the  basic  educatiun 
al  opportunity  grant  be  limited  tu  jialf  uf  a  student*s  need  would 
contribute  to  that  cause?  ,  , 

Need  is  defined  as  being  the  difference  between  the  cost  tif  the  in 
stitution,  the  student  cast,  and  the  reasonable  eotpected  family  con 
tribution  toward  the  support  of  that  student  at  that  school. 

Under  the  schedule,  the  reasonable  expected  faipily  contrlhutiun  Is 
figured  on  a  very,  very  difficult  scale.  You  permit  the  family  to  re 
tain  ill  elfect  tlie  luvv -income  budget  of  the  Social  Security  Adiulnl- 
stration,  -the  Oidian^ky  low  budget.  There  lias  been  much  criticlom 
of  your  .schedule  un  the  ground  that  the  reasonable  expected  famll;v 
contribution  is  verj*  unreasonable,  but,  leaving  that  ai5ldc\  liow  would 
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^  .  jou  e^xpcwt  to  iinxiru^e  at*:ej>s  l>>  Kiuituig  the  aiuuuut  of  tlie  grant 
to  one-balf  of  the  dilfei^nco  beCwcea  t]»c  reasonable  exj^ted  familj?- 
contribution  and  the  total  cost?  »  ' 

Dr.  Tacrmin^^Vell,  whon  wo  «re  tnUting  about  half  of  jiccd,  we 
am  ullung  about  JiCH?d  a»  the  cost  luiium  the  familj  contribution. 
To  limit  Uk'  granu>  to  half  need  would  f^^e^ua  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  the  bL>e  and  the  nunibci:  of  ^tudcnt^  .that  wo  could  help, 
and,  flicrefore^  wotdd  have--  we  would  b<S  able  to  hell)  ftiom  ^ 
 _sludents  in  middle-income  groups,         ,       ^  '  *  * 

Sir.  0'H»ui*v,  In  niXi^t  words,  instertd  of- -if  yoU  had  two  swim; 
mett*  who  wt?io  Iii  dinitiutv  Aiid  lu  duiigta  of  diu^^iiing  30  feet  away 
froui      rock,  instead  of  throwing  one  of  thciu  a  3tt  foot  long  rojpe, 
you  would  cut  it  in  half  and  thrf»w  eacli  of  them  a  13- foot  rope, 
0  right  If  Is  tliat  how  yiui  would  do  it?       •         '  J 

3£r.  Pjuujps,  Slr.^  Chairman,  If  I  rotdd  suppl^mant  those  n^mark^, 
I  think  the  ke>  concept  in  the  tedimon^v  that  Scciitary  Trotter  has 
delivered This^  Uiunung  b  the  ^.uncept  of  total  v-uireiit  resources,  which 
wuuld  take  into  accoimt  ifot  uidji  the  family  cpn^ij^tion,  but  also 
rva^inablo  e^iiiits-tatiuu  of  atudeut  earnings  in  addition  to  the  avail- 
ability of  a  grant.  So,  if  you  ar^  talking  m  ti^nns  of  a  relatively  low- 
io^t  In.'it itution,  foe  cAamplo  an  in»titatjun  witli  a  !otal  student  cost 
uf  $1,600,  then  you  ai;«^ijtiu  working  verj  JuucK  k\  ithljrj.  the  boundaries., 
of  ^concept  of  cumnt  resources. 

Mr»  OIXaiu.  Hi.  Philli^you  have  picked  the  absolute  lowest^no, 
^uu  liave  nnderbtnted  tlu  ijtudeat  i.ost  at  the  luw cat  cost  institutions 
m  Am^iriciU  The  luwcat  cost  instifutiomi  in  4"^^^*i<^^  ^^^^ 
community  dJleges  of  California  aAd  ilm  student  cost  at  them' 
exc«*cds»  $LCOO.  The  student  coal  at  an  in^itution  in  my  State  at  a 
tumnumit.v  <;o3kge  In  ni>  district  nms  In  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000* 

Now,  eviik^ntly  }oxi  don't  believe  jn  tho  economic  stnt istics  or  the 
feut  that  wt.  luive  H  ptra;nt  imemplovtncnt  in  {his  XTnited  States  * 
and  the  faci  that  in  the  State  of  Midilgan  uncmplpyment  is'nm- 
niug  at  16.1  percent,  and  jou  blitheljj;  ass»ume  that  a  student  with- 
out nuicli  eiTurt,  a  full  time  student,  h  going  to  Ixj  able  to  make 
^im(\  ^im-^^m  to  $1,000,  and  that  thatf  added  to  one-half  of  the 
liilTerence-  let  us  take  a  student  then  whose  expected  family  con- 
tribu^iun  Ji4  OK*  You  expect  him  to  make  $800  to  $L00O  *vhich  . 
h  ju»t  04*  unreallaii- ui?  the  fanul>  contribution  schedule  J9,  but  you 
t  Apect  him  to  make  it^  and  then  that  leavvk  him  with  another  $1,000 
or  S1*2W  tlyt  he  ciinnot  maki^  on  liis  owlu  and  you  say  that  the 
wa\  to  help  him  get  acce.ss  is  to  give  him  only  a  part  of^tlio  $1,000 
on$13Kn  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Haha.  Madam  Secrctaiy%  /lo  vjou  mean  access  is  what  th^ 
iitudent  ought  to  be  able  to  get  froni  hi^  a.sMKl^inre  ^  grant  assistance, 
phm  his  own  cirorts  plus  his  fauiil^v  contribution  without  borrowing, 
w  do  you  mean  to  include  borro vying?     '  \ 

T)rJTuorrEn*  Ile^hould  be  able  to  go  to  a  low  cost  institution,  with 
the  n^uunrcs  contributed  b>  his  fanillv,  the  resources  that  he  can  be 
expected  to  earn  with  a  tt^amiiuiulr  i5iTJit,  and  )iis  grant  aid. 

Mr^OTlARtV.  Mr.  Phillips^  vvith  an  expected  family  contribution 
of  /.ero,  with  a  lughl>  uurtalmtic  oi^bumed  earnings  of  $800  to  $1,000, 
and  a  $2,iXK)  low  cost  iiustitution  and  you  would  agree  that  i^  a. 
low-cost  institution,  wouldn't  you? 
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;  Mr.  PHn.ui»s.  Yes,  sir.  ,  * 

^  Mr.  O'Hara.  How  do  you  say  that  linnting  the  amoimt  of  BOG 

to  $300  would  increase  

«  jSIr.  PiiiLUPS.  We  wouldn't  limit  it  to  $500  in  that  case.  That 
basic  g4-ant-^i£  jou  had  a  $2,000  cost,  and  the  basio/grant  limit  was 
half  of  need,  the^total  budget  cost  wquld  be  reco^iized  as  need  because 
there  is  no  Jamily  contribution.  Then  the  basic  grant  in  tliat  case 
A\*ould  bo  $1,000. "  . 

Tlio  thing  thjtt  I  think  we  really  do  ha\o  a  serious  disagrpement 
about  is  whether  it  is  reulislic  or  unrealistic  to  expect  the  coinbinatiou 
of  current  resources  to  make  up  that  (|jifferencc. 

Now,  we  have  not  always  been  in  total  agreement  with  our  friends 
iu  the  iiefjd  analvsis  i3iiv\  ices,  but  I  tliink  we  do  believe  that  the  expec- 
tations, tliat  the>  lia\e  'traditionally  included  in  those  caleulafions  are 
e>bentially  coiruct.^liFG  would  furtl?cr  point  out  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  approach  to  tliis  legislati\e  testimony  here  tKat*in  the  event 
that  a  student  such  as  you  described— in  otlier  words'*  a  very  high 
iieed,  low -income  student-  were  unable  to  secure  ^^hat  addiUonal 
amoimt  from  earnings  in  the  private  ejector,  we  would  retnin^tho 
^\o^k-stlKly  progiam  and  would  Keep  the  need  basis  for  thj^t  i>rogram 
to  assure  tliat  the  needs  of  that  particular  student ^are  met  and  that 
that  JHoney  it  not  di  IF  used  over  a  wide  variety  of  students  with  or 
\\  ithout  need.  So  bac^icalh?  wo  are  talking  about  current  ii?sources  being 
a  toinbaiatiun  of  grant  Jind  work  opportimitics,  and  whcrO  the  work 
oppiatunities  are  uiia\al]able  in  the  private  bettor,  we  wouJd  indeed 
support  tlio  work-study  progiam  to  meet  the  need  jn  that  case*  '  ^ 

Mr.  OTI.MLX.  Xow^  iet  us  take  the  yorl^  idea-  CSS— I  have  not 
looked  at  their  ischedulcs  lately,  not  in  tenns  of  how  much  thej 
expect  from  summer  earnings,  lint  I  kno\y  Uhat  jou  \crj  strongly 
disagreed  with  thfir  latest  schednlci*  and  iu  fact  proposed  to  is&uo 
a  ixjgidation  directing  the  colleger*  to  ignore  it  in  computing*  the 
amounts  which  student  might  becuine  entitled  tu  uiidcr  work^liuly 
orSEOG.  '       .  .  . 

Is  that  the  schedule  from  which  you  get  the  estimate  tJiat  the 
student  ought  to  be  able  to  make*  what  is  it-  ^500  xt^  hh  summer 
employment? 

ilr.'PrnixiPS,  Xo,  sir.  Not  our  seliedule-  The  CSS  schedule. 

Mr.  OIIaua.  The  .Mime  schedule  to  whidi  >ou  object  that  l"5jtimatc4 
that  $500  might  be — 

Mr*  PjiiLLirs.  I  think,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  response  to  our  earlier 
inqiiii^  in  connection  with  an  earlier  healing  on  that  matter,  we 
tried  to  indicate  that  we  had  sumc  lUflic^uItles  with  ih^^  new  prtiiw>5a*tl 
sclw^au|s^»  In  terjn»  of  estimating  tlie  family  fmancliil  stren^h,  but 
wo  did  not  nilse  ubjetUon^*  or  queatluua  aKait  the  e.%pectatIoa?i  fur 
student  earnings,  and  we  do  believe   ^> 

Mr.  OTLvJtVr  It  operated  m  the  other  wa>.  It  held  down  the 
amount  of  need  mther  than  iiterea.se<l  it.       '  .       .  " 

Jfr.  Pnimrs,  Air.  Chaiman^  I  tliink  it  h  useful  to  retmll  that  if 
you  are  talking  alnml,  au  e^JgectAtion  fri»m  work  of  $S^K)  to  $jUO{K), 
that  that  breaks  duwa  to  a  fairly  ririisonabk.  expectation  on  a  jmrntU 
by-month  basis,  *  '  . 

'I  mean  it  seems  to  m,  that  th<^  are  xta!it>tic  e^Imates  of  a  €tu 
dents  ability  to  come  up  with  part  time  eanuug^  to  contribute*  to 
the  cost  of  Ixis  education. 
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X'ow^'aJmatcdly,  tUcru  is  unumplpyment,  but  we  would  argue  tlmt 
tlub  eanuugb  e^^iiuctutluii  cau  bt  avcunllillijhed  tliruugli  flic  use  of  the 
\»\ork^tucIj  progi*an>  la  tliobe  case^  iu  whkli  studenti^  are  unable  to 
secure  private  sector  employment. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  think  iu  the  current  economic  climate  tp  assume 
that  kind  of  earning  from  iioawurk  atud>  emplu>mcnt  is  highlj  un- 
realistic. I^t  me    ■  - 

Mr.  TiioKPSuN,  llow  many  McDonald's  are  there  in  the  State  ol 
Michigan  l' 

.  Sir.  0*Har,\.  TJicre  are  quite  a  few  because  I  jrot  phone  calls  from 
all  of  t^iem  just  before  they  made  their  contributions  to  the  1972 
Nixon  campaign  in  opposition  to  the  minimum  wage  law  as  it  Ap-, 
pli^xl  to  sucn  establishments. 
Ilw^aughter.] 

iit.  OISLaha.  Yuxi  have  a  suggestion  with  respect  to  State  pro- 
liCnims.  Tpu  suggest  that  you  want  the  States  to  institute  tuition- 
equa1i^.alioa  programs.  One  e:j;ample  jou  give  is  a  program  that 
!,voald  ^make  itp  some  of  the  difference  between  the  BOG  celling  . 
and  part  of  the  difference  between  ^e  BOd  ceiling  and  the  cost 
of  oduaition  f or^  students  at  IxigU-cost  institutions.  ' 

Then  ^ou  say  that  5 

Howeti^r^  it  js  stni  true,  that  four  States  now  account  tot  over  60  percent 
f)f  State-funiled  atudc&t  aid.  Miitx^  i^thes  States  C^mjU  theie  fundb  tot  higher 
eiluvi^tiba  almost  exi.!u9ivel^  to  IfiiitlCutiunal  3ap|H>rt  XL*^  iiutteni  ot  iireUr^ml- 
aattce  iniititaUtint>l  AUppurt  <li>e3  prumote  low  tultinu  at  pubUv  InBtitutiunsi, 
but  doea  But  take  Into  acx.-ouut  the  JifTeriag  financial  needs  uf  I^net  lotume 
And  ap}:9&t-mlddl^in«njme  faodlk^Vi  n^r  ilu«;^  It  htJp  stadt^nts  tu  afti'rd  i)riiAte 
icu^tltuUoiisu       »  .  ^  ^ 

Then  you  mgge^t  that  we  might  encourage  a  modestly  greater 
State  emphasis  ou student  aid  aiid  -  Ifi  other  word^  we  are  aaklitg 
thm  to  divert  5ome  of  those  funds  devoted  to  pustfeecondury  edu^.4i- 
tioa  into  student  aid  and  out  of  institutional  aid.  * 

In  any  ^^wnU  you  ^nint  them—  we  all  tvcogtiiz^  tSmt  right  now  the 
States  are  in  a  linantlal  cnmch.  Theh  revenues  are  down.  Man>  of 
them  havj?  constitutions  that  forbid  them  to  bi>rrurt,  The>  nmst  have 
a  balanced  budget.  They  are  t^alking  abt^ut  devoting  less  to  higher 
education  rather  than  mom/    ^  .   \    .  *  - 

Tuitions  are  rising  at  State  supported  inst!tutIoa&  and  at  the  Muae 
tlnio  jou  At©  suggesting  that  the>  difvert  some  jof  thf  muue^v  that  Is 
now— up  to  now  If^n  a^^ed  toT provide  for  relatively  ]o\\  tuitions— 
that  the>  dlwrt  sojno  of  that  jmonej  Into  student  iiced  Kused  assist- 
unre  proghirtis*  right? 

Pr.  TnoTTKn.  Right.  Particularlv  I  was  empha'sizing  tlu'  fact  that, 
where  thviv  lMi*t  the  nei>d  tot  expansion  of  physical  plalits'and  fa- 
rilitieH  that  thero  had  been  bw  ause  of  the  leveling' off 'of  enroll- 
mentis  and  thl-,  fmmy  *.onhl  therefore  be  devoted  to  >tudcnt  aid' 
prrigraniF, 

>In  C}*il\iu,Tiight  now  tuitiom  are  going  iip  at  State  instif^ 
tioK<^  KvTryoiH'  a^e^i  t<>  that  and  kiiows  that  that  is  the  case  auflt 
that  th<^  iui^titutions  are  J»a)in^  great  difficulty^  in  getting  the  States 
to  midioxkuy  Iiun^asif  lu  lha  J^tate  iipproprlations  to  public  Inslitu 
tlons  ot^ven  tcJ^hold  the  line  in^the  Stat^  appropriations. 

I  think  that  we  hav^  to  recognise  that  thertb  will  be  a  limited 
amount  of  money  avdilable  in  the  States  for  higher  education  and 
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thai  whatever  amount  j^ou  put  into  ^tudcr.t  iissbt|tnce  results  ia  le^ 
ly^tltutioaal  o^istauve  and  that  the  effect  of  It^  utsUtutiomil  ossisl 
aiice  is  a  general  ki-a^aae  oi  some  mttgiutude  la  tuitions  and  fees  at 
these  institutions. 

l)r.  Tw^rrKK.  Wo  wcmid  1u>ih^  that  t!m  StaUi>  could  proi^de  more 
student  aiiU  we  ini|;Ut  <u  tho  linxvs^  helj*  nmtcU  thisi*  whicli  would  in 
the  lon^  ruu  lie  a  j^reati^r  aniuuut  of  money  igoing;  to  hel|)  hoth  the 
institutions  mul  the  Stated* 

T^b.  O'KsRh.  Well,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  one  of  the  iroplications  of 
your  proposal  is  that  ^on  would  encourage  StMe^  jredirection  of 
State  efforts  into  need-ba^ed  grunts  lu  studt^ntit  and  a  dccmphaaia 
jiiiititutional  grants  uhlch  Ime  the  effect  of  heeplng  dowA  toitionSt 
and  that  the  result  would  bo  higher  tuitiom 

I  think  tlicro  nmy  be  detaib  oa  which  wo  aji^h.'e,  Sfadam^Secretao' 
and  Commissioner  Bell,  but,  if  4*0, 1  am  afraid  it  must  be  b^  accident. 

Because  we  are  heading  in  different  directions  because  I  v^t} 
strongl>  believe  tluit  the  btates  ou^it  to  be  cncouragitd  to  provide 
low  cost  educational  opj>ortunIties  and  that  the  go^l  of  their  pro 
^rams  and  our  program  ought  to  lie  popular  eduicaiion,  education 
for  all,  that  thej^  ought  to  make  education,  bevond  the  high  school 
available  to  as  large  a  proportion  of  our  people  aa  we  posaiblv  caii, 
and  that  an  es^iential  elernent  ia  doing  so  I  don*t  care  wJmt  the.  in- 
vome  levels  are,  whether  they  majk  be  working  clas>3  families  or  the 
poor— an  ci^sential  clement  to  that  is  holding  down  tW  cost  of  educa 
tion. 

I  am  disturbed.  In  essence,  the  way  I  ^  your  approach,  it  is  to 
turn  higher  edticjitiua  ihto  a.  welfaa  program*  and  thai,  the  end  result 
of  your  approach  would  be  to  say  that  p<iopk  can  buy  higher  educa 
tion,  paying  full  cost,  and,  if  they  cannot. afford  to  pay  full  cost,  it 
their  income  level  is  top  low  tg  do  so,  if  they  caa  sign  a  pauperis 
oath,  if  they  caa  meet  some  sort  of  income  qualification^*  tlica  tlicy 
nilght  get  some  help,  but  other  than  that,  pnvate  highcc  education^ 
is  just  another  conunudity  like  automobiles,  like  dtt^  suits,  and  what 
ever,  and,  if  you  want  one,  you  have  to  go  out  and  pay  for  it 

The  one  distinction  you  would  make  is  that  you  might  not  gire 
someone  a  aubsidy  if  they  are  eligible  for  welfare  in  oruer  to  buy  au 


*  in  the  United  ^tates.  ^ 

"Why.  don\vye  doj^j^ast  with  pur  elementary  and  secondary  schools? 
If  we^thi^ik  that  S^^^fft^  <>ugM,  tt>  pay^  tJit  full  cost  of  education  and 
'  get  a.  siibsiiily.  .piit/  it  i^^^att  poor',*  then  why  doa^t  we  do  that  in 
thosb  ^aa*^f*  .'/--"A^  ,\    'v.  .  '  . 

It  seemj^  to  mo  thaL-yim  i^ra,Iiea*iing  la  entirely  the  ^rung  direc- 
tlon,  and  I  l|0|)e  that  ive  can  cpn:^e  out  somewierp'.  Commissioner,  oa 
ihis  whol?  thing,  but  i  can  fi*»e  we  are  going-to  have  ^bome  djlucultles. 

Mr*  Bti*C  Jir,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  again  that  I 
don^t  think,  we  atx^  In' total  di{<agreement,  and  I  tried  to  emphasise 
so*mc  places  where  I  felt  .we  wen*  in  agreement,  but  I  feel  it  may  b»: 
tliat  maybe  I  havea^t  d«5ne  a  good  enough  job  in  trjing  to  cauyey 
to^you.  what  I  feel  our  program  is. 
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Wo  ccrUUil>  duirt  fei  l  that  Ve  ought  to  abaiuloix  the  middle-  and 
tijipef  lij^m^  peopk,  aiul  \\e  put  gj^cal  cinpha^is  on  tli^  guaraiitclid 
low!  pfo^raru  for  that.  Wc  t^iiiik  (hat  unlesb      makathe  total  Fed- 
cml  pie  larger  -iiiid  we  see  little  prospect  o'f  that/ in  the  next— well/ 
the  immedMUe  fiituiv,  because  oi.thc  fiscal  cuxunistance^?.  ^Ve  must 
^  f .^tabli^h  piiuiltKij  fur  tlic!  dlbtrlbutioii  of  bcaiie  Federal  iX'Souices. 
Our  c^'nceiii   aud  I  tlilnk  our  prime  disagreement  with  the  chair- 
tiu\n»  bill   ib  that  it     going  to  sluit  the  re??ourcei5  away  fj'om  those 
who  have  no  hope,  worthy  btndents  vylio  have  iio  hope  at  all  for  edu- 
Ctit'un^b^  elijiiinathig  th«  iieed  rei|Uifemeht  fiu  woik-fctudy  and  other 
pit>gTanin,  and  ^u  we^hljik  that  tiic  piloilrv  .should  still  be  upon  the 
pi>or,.gI\en  the  .^curce  resourceb  that  v»e  have.  We  submit  that  those  in 
uuddltvund  upper  ineome  levelb  can  bettev  afford  to  finance  college 
vdui-atloiijhan  tlie  pool,  admitting  that  it  is  difficult  at  today^'s  costs, 
ev«  u  Ctu  .'-ojne  on  thusre  levolb  fur  all  btuijent:>..  Theivfore,  v\,e  jnake  a 
Joun  of  t'ouvt  Jilt  uie  witli  Mibsidv  opportunitiib  and  .so  on*  available 
^  ifil^iirdei:  tu  make  this,  pobblble.  but  we  believe  J:hat  with  the  scai:cft  re-. 
Mfurtvh  we  have  -we  ai-e  putting  around  $2  billion  a  year  of  the  OIRcc 
^(  Kduaitlou  budget  now  to  thib  entire  arnn  of  btudent  aid  progiams 
.4ud  the  ]oan>,  and  \\v  see  little  prospect  of  dramatically  increasing 
*   *^^ttt*  \     ,  , 

We  would  like  to  keep  the  priority  on  those  who  are  vvitlxout  any 
hope  at  all  of  neress  to  higher  eaucation.  ' 
^     Sit,  0'II\iL\.  ronunissionerria  nic— what— T  was  hoping  to  cou- 
« hide  on  that,  byt  \ou  raised  anotlier  point  that  I  am  just  p^^ilig  to 
^  have  to  ms|>»)nd  tu.' aiu^  pleii^e  pardon  me,  ilr.  Thonipbon,  for  Jieep- 
"  s  ing  you  waiting.  / 

Yuu  are  baling,  that  I  am  removing  need  base.  Isow^  the  fii*s£ 
plate,  lit  Ut*  make  It  itbbolutel^  dear  that  if  anyone  cau  demonstrated 
to  ntt*  and  if  It  i»  demoubtrated  to  me — .md  It  may  v^ell  be — during 
the  rons?iik»nitiou  of  this  bill  that  aft}  thing  in  this  bill  goiii^r  to 
m.tke  Jt  mui^»  tllftk  ult  for  anj^bodv  In  tlii^iountr}  to  get  an  ediijcatitjn, 
I  will  change  that  proribion!  "  , 

X«w,  that  is  an  absolute  fiat  tomiultment*  If  anyone  can  dehxoiv* 
.-tiatt  to  iiic  that  an \ thing  in  the  bill  that  I  have  spoiibored  i^  goiiig 
to  xnakv  It  more  dlffifult  for  an  Ameriuin  to  gut  an  education.  I  w  ill 
^    cJiiingc  that  provision. 

Xn\v,  about  the  bu'^iness  of  need,  getting  rid  of  the  concept  of 
ih»'*l/Yi»u  Me,  under  tin  work  study  program  the  way  it  now  op-^ 
^eiatcs.  \ou  are  eligible  for  a  wtirk  btiul^  job  if  a  computer  in  Prinoe- 
ton  or  in  Iowa  City  J^iiVs  that  you  have  n  need.  -  . 

Xo«.  \ou  knoiv  anti  I  know  that  the  computer  doesn't  have  a  lot 
Af  judgmvnt.  nV  has  gt>t  a  lot  of  gi"is>p  of  Jigures.  but  Iiq.  doesn't 
have  a  hit  i>f  judguu ht.  and  hometlmeb  bituatioub  aribe  wlare  there 
H  aettial  need,  but  there  is  no  computed jieed. 

I  have  taken  off  the  retjuireinent  that  you  must  have  computxjd 
Meed  under  a  ne*'d.^  anahsi:^  s}bttm  to  get  a  work-studv  job,  but, 
ue\t  MheWH,  the  nijulienu  lit  ^Ls  ntaiued  tliat  tluv  most  sigix  an  oath 
that  tlie  fuiiil^  will  be  UvS»'d^ to  help  pay  for  their  education. ^an(Q*  if 
tin  v  um*  it  for  anv  other  puip<JM>.  theV  are  bubjeet  to  the. penalties  of 
•fJie  luw, 

Tv^ould  not  aiiti*Ip;ite  that  institutions  responsible  for  administer- 
iiiSi  the  work  >tudv  piTigram  would  go  out  and  ^ry  to 'press  jobs  oil 
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wlio4idut  m^*l  ihnn  nor  \MmUl  I  ^uitidimte  that  iK»oplc»  who 
dhWi  mxd  jufo  sM^tM     knnn  khig  tlien*^4\i*s  ^iWt  to  try  to  gc^t  th«?jn. 

!  Imi.*  »  wnU-  avijiuuiitaixtie  iuuon;?  cul!i-g<^  6tuclcnti5  and,  although 
t  ilml  tUmi  la  b  i•^ti^uaMv  vpud^  {mn  and  v^om^^n.  I  don  t  lind  them 
psi  utsfAxi^H  d\m^  ior  a  chance  to  v.ork  in  txmdittti  ^  mm-  fml- 

\  I  titiuk  that  iU'\  ir,^twni\h  U^k  fur  \unk  d  thi*v  feel  %hQX  nnist 
Jmvi*  it  in  unkr  to  |nty  for  thtu  Hiij4i»tiuii,  m»  I  ff^l  tUt  thexei^ 
sort  «>jf  a  f^'-lf^^'K^^tioi!  in  thii  i^- it >  - 

TJiMii  1  ohji^-t  iti  v  luiuU  to  uia*  uf  tlie  iO:>  res  of  tK  way 
iimt  mWk  Hludv  b  nu^^  uOji/uu^^tunHL  tlb'ov^  arnuiK  coucoph 
It  nH*an^  thj%t/if  a  a^subut  mtd  on  a  pMji*it,  let  m  auy,  ni  tho 
limrwlftire  Mitl  tturkinu  Mina^'partintlar  pitcc  of  reM\wh 
md  thf^  t-^Ukdvui  hm  nvf*il  for  thm*  fonck  and  he  starts  off  on  the. 
joh  Himittuii*/  An  A^ptvoiUu  and  U»»n,  all  of  a  .nuddeiu  on  Januiiry,  at 
ii.:iO  p.m^  in^  ha^  m  tnited  Vnunj*!*  fruni  Im  ^\urk-study  job  ho  that  his 
romimt*  d  in^t-tt  amintni  lluH  M/inpntti  ^nid  he  needed,  had  now 
Imu  tmi,        ^*to  iMu,,  lhar  ujj*titution  luti  to  go  aad  piUl  ^  nn  off 

^^f  that  iuk  .  ,  t  t 

i  I  iWt  tar*'  if  th»»  prnjt4 1  hi        ttotkuii:  on  in  halfway  thmu0u 
i  don't  rarvv  if  it  $Mim  the  iUtoh*  uatbu  ^f  tlie  work  study.  H»?  hns  to 
tome  «iff  Uujt  jcii*.  Xou.  to  ui>  loind  that  i^?  jmf  rru^v  nud  it  is  dc- 
^leimin^  tht;*  «»  f»d  vuirJ.  thnt  work^stud)  .^tiuh^nts  are  douig. 
It  is  K4ybjt|if  t»V thi'Hi 

r^n  imiiK  i-iXruHii^  Uih  iUMfe*^>\  U>  il«^nt  r*>j^«y  give  n  i)mm  abj^tit 
lYmtritiaUoa        «r»-  irmkto  ^Ulh  >»ttr  ^  ^rl;.  What  thl>*  Kin  nnotlier 
t^t  wi-lim^  tut      .*«t^  ^mm  >"u.  ^2^*^  t  i^rmu 

TljHr%.H  whv  f  t^H^i  Mil  rhm  s>>«fi  ni  of  ruinpiaed  nc^d.  not  h^^cause 
F  tlK«»Ki*^  >n^tlfllt^nMs        tifuulg  tu  jtToout  and  ^iart  awurdinju'  work 
j>foph*  fhiif  didn'^r  hnv  unv  lu^d  for  it.  but  I  think  thi-re  if  too 
mdt  fif  a  mtvJuui.Htir  appind»h  io  thf^H*  pi«p^tms  ihat  tvswlts  m 
ttnu'^f  m»?  u  it^W  dv^al  f  mut  th»-  work  ^tlniv 

[TN'utv,  I  don  f  im  m  io  p  t  rid  of  ihihL  I  do  rn<-iin  to  kvcp  c<Bts  low 
if  I  *m  iHc^^ibh  do  It  Ih^  aiiM^  I  tliJnk  that  hnv  i  ost  to  ediu  ution  hast 
mrm*  for  art>5>  thai^  afi%  pro^rarii      ewt  deviMHl,  hut  I  don  t 
1^*41*  to  ifi'f  rid  of  aiK*d. 

Mr.  Ttmrup^iit  ^    ^  r  »  ^ 

Mr>  TiioMs^i^iN  I  ii>-t  ha\i^  u  l*>*iit  ^id  roHtment  or  .^o.  I  havf  not  ^ 
fi*d  (Umun-:  iMurr  H^lFH^fuU  t^tnt^uiint  ar,d  T  do  n^cogni/^*  in  it  to 
'dt-^r.^\  H^»mr  vidu  dili*  ;-Uiti>li.  al  data  and  ali^o  perhaps  a  little 
^teater  of  M;?ri  t'in« tli?tn  the  *  haimmii  U*(fh  exhi^^  At  tlm 

of « oiin^%  uo  are  jii^t  bf^^tinnifi^?  this  pr«»c**sv  I  dtm't  iu*<  e>i?<iiruy 
rtiHi  nil  iif  Mr.  (rUumV  ron.  epts  or  aU  of  th*  amendments 
Ithieh  arr»  in  lb*  bill 

I  f  do  think  that  >#air  -^nh  uma  ih  \aluahK  I  noted  with  aomf  m 
lc'^>^1  and  lifth*  di^mrn  io^'Urj  TrottetV  vSU)X2re>t5oii  that  if  w 
Wu^tifiibh*  With  tmU\\  \nU  t^t  mte.H  that  an  XI)SL  l>orrower 
[hontd  ver  huvi*  to  p^i>  mon>  Ihatu  per^^^  nt  in  interest, 
Kl  ixrtamh  dor4*t  a^r^r  ^^ith  the  Hiatenimf  that  that  ronHtitute:^  a 
lauding  MivitHtimi  U%  stiident^  U>  ji#>?U«jnt>  npavin^j  theh  hhm  as 
ptiir  f*^  iHv-xibfe.  r  pi^i^flatly  di>atfrH'  hih  that. 
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However,  the  interest  rate,  I  buppose^  is  a  subject  of  negotiation. 
A  luiding  institution  shoulJ  cert«iinly  not  be  deprived  of  the  cost  of 
administering  the  loan. 

I>j'.  Tuum-KU.  I  was  referring  to  tlie  fact  that  we  charge  different 
rates  to  .'iitlerent  fetudeut.N  for  different  kinds  of  loan^,  and  thi.s  is  not 
eqnitabl  .  tliat  we  fehoukl  take  a  look  across,  the  board  at  the  kind  of 
Interest  rates  that  are  being  ehaiged  and  ask  wliether  the  institution 
*        itself  J.S  In  nefiting  in  the  way  it  s>hould.  "VVe  might  bei  able  to  help  nnore 
^    students  by  im  reasing  the  iutci'e.st  rate  anc}  hence  income  to  the  loan 
*  fund  which  can  then  be  sent  to  other  students. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  original  development  and  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was,  as  we  all  know,  a  sort  of  knee- 
jerk  response  to  sput  lik.  It  certainly  has  turned  out  to  be  a  great 
thing,  but  I  agree  wit!,  the  original  concept— the  preferential  treat- 
ment of  students  in  cerlain  areas  of  stud>— at  the  time,  simplv  as  iv> 
device  by  which  to  broaden  the  whole  thing  later. 
.  Originally;  we  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  cost  to  the 
mstitutions  of  dumping  in  Federal  money.  "We  agreed  then,  and  I 
agreed  thoroughly,  with  the  concept  of  helping  the  student,  but,  as 
it  turned  out,  for  a  time  we  were,  in  effect,  taking  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  faculties  and  the  institutions. 

Xow,  we  remedied  that,  and  we  should  have.  We  did  away  with  the 
piv.foi-ential  area  studies  such  as  math,  science,  modern  foreign  laur 
guages.  The  real  purpose  at  that  time  was  the  concentration  of  the 
American  people  on  those  Hibjects  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  success 
with  sputnik,  and  we  simply  moved  in  and  pragmatically  took  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Xow  this  program  in  the  1972  act,  which  I  think  is  a  spectacular 
act,  is  being  reviewed,  and  there  are  going  to  be  differences.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  be  worked  out  and  I  am  sure  that  the  chairman 
will  keep  his  fcommitment. 

I  have  kno\N  n  him  .since  the  da}  he  got  heie.  lie  is  one  of  my  closest 
and  most  respected  friends,  and,  when  he  says  that  if  he  can  be 
*^hown  where  there  will  be  any  deprivation  of  a  student  then  he  will 
remedy  that,  that  indicates  to  me  a  grent  degree  of  flexibility. 

Afr.  BrLL.  AVe  are  encouraged  by  that  too,  Mr.  Chairman/ 

fLanghter.] 

Mr.  Tiumrsox.  T  don't  think  that  he  is.  e\en  with  my  support, 
going  io  conu  down  too  nuu  h  on  >our  philosophy  of  the  act,  but  will 
certainly  accept  that  which  we  think-  is  constructive. 

With  that,  I  thank  both  of  vou  for  your  appearance  here. 

Mv.  O'H.vRA.  Mr.  Eshleman  ? 

Mr.  EsiiLK^rvN\  Thank  you,  Mr.  ChaiMnan.  This  is  oversimplifica- 
tion, but  there  is  good  in  your,  te.*?timony  and  there  is  irood  in  the 
chairman^  bill,  and  T  am  an  optimist  in  thinking  that  what  we  will 
end  up  doing  is  combining  the  good  of  both  into  one  marked-up  bill. 

Dr.  Trotter.  I  would  like  to  have  a  line  of  qui»stioning  that  is  not 
directl,y  related  to  \our  testimony,  hut  it  is  indirectly  related  to  this 
leijislation  because  I  have  an  amendment  in  mind  that  I  haven't  yet 
dij^ussed  with  the  chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  a  ft-w  questions *ou 
what  I  call  the  quota  system  as  far  as  staident  enrollment. 

I  am  not  talking  faculty.  That  doesn*t  belong  in  thi«!  hill.  T  am  not 
talking  maintenance  force.  That  loesn't  belong  in  this  bill.  But  I 
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happen  to  think  an  amendment  linuteJ  onlv  to  student  tnrollmc^nt 
wottld  be  jj:emmne  to  thi<f  bilL 
tSo\\\  would  the  Department  ajrrec  or  disa/jm  x^lth  jm;  that  yon 
iph^mi*nt;ng  what  I  cnll  a  qtmta  ^^^^ti'iu  hi  iiUidtnt  enroll 
menf? 

I^r*  TRorrEit  No*  not  at  all 

Mr.  E«iiELM.uN.  Well^  I  hn\e  here--the  Tennsylvaxua  Department 
of  Education  submitted  thin  ]m  June,  nnd  it  h  a  le^nbuubsion  rit 
the  direction  of  lEEW*  a  list  of  public  coUcf^es  in  Penns\hania  with 
exact  pciwntagea  of  miuurify  student  enrollment  behind  them. 

For  example,  iji  m^v  hometown,  Millersville  must  have  13  percent 
bv  this  September.         the  r)rc>ident  teAh  me  that  if  he  does;n*t 
tfie  prejsident  of  tlie  uillci^e  tells  inc  that  if  he  doe^  nut,  lu  U  In  je4*p 
ardy  of  losin/?  .some  Fedentl  f;nl»sidy.  , 

Is  tJiat  correct  or  incorrect  i 

Dr.  TKom^R-  He  mn^t  be  referring  to  title  VI  or  title  IX,  Jlr. 
Erfdemun. 

JIi*.  Esiio^^iAV.  I  am  not  goinp:  to  read  this  in  full. 

Dr*  Tntn'r^at.  Which  is  not  part  of  thi^  till  at  all.  There  are  no 
quota^f*  Wehave  not     any  quotas. 

Mr.  EsiiLMAN.  The  department  used  the  ^vord  *"^oal.'"  I  will 
admit  that.  The  Department  useK  the  \vord  **p:oal." 

Dr.  TnoTTEn*  But  tlieso  are  not  mandalorjv 

Mr*  EnrtnorAN.  They  are  mandatory* 

Dn  TnoTTEH.  Thev  are  not  mandatory. 

Mr/E«umtA.N.  then  may  I  tell  that  to  the  nresldent  of  Mljh  rt* 
ville?  That  they  will  nut  lone  any  Federal  Mubsiu^v  If  the>  don't  m»  »t 
th(\13  percent?  •  .  , 

Dk  Tnifms.  If  thev  can  4?ho\v  tliat  tliey  have  tried  and  that  they 
have  ilmo  evei;^thin;j'lhat  thev  can  to  be  as  eijultablc  as  [nj^ible  lu 
terms  otNthe  hiring  pra»:lii"es,  in  terma  of  their  enrollment  practi  es 
and  a<lmi^ions  and  so  forth,  then  thev  will  not  be  penalized. 

If  therej&--this  is  $omc*hiftp  that  tne^  ha\e  to  \vork  out  tu^tether, 
with  the  oflV     ^'^^'i'  Riffht*^. 

Mr.  Esm^MAN.  I  am  not  bein^r  antagonistic,  but  the  Department 
4^YidentIy  has  more  than  one  definition  for  tr^\.  Let  me  Bi\it4^)i  no\% 
and  this  h  more  reient.  Mv  administration  assistant  wa^  on  an  edu 
C4itional  trip  to  Crys^tal  Citv*  Tex.,  and  your  Department  llnancea 
50  percent. of  that  School.  You  Hnance  r>0  per»:*nt  of  that  school. 
It  is  a  Mexiean-American  school. 

He  asked  them  ivhat  effort  they  make,  and  they  said  tJiev  write 
one  letter  a  year,  one  letter  a  ye-^r.  They  .«end  a  copy  to  the  Depart 
ment,  and  this  h  conjiidenHl  trying.  One  admi^iHtrator  of  tlio  Hh^ml 
told  my  aide  Ihat  om*  white  student  ii>  this  school  wwhl     uiie  tfiu 
many/         ,     ^  ^  ' 

Now,  t  ha\e  nothinii  apainst  the  equality  of  edu*:atIori!^l  opjx^r* 
tunity,  not  a  thmg^  but  I  semse  a  doiible  .^andard  hett*.  You  ar»; 
finaneintf  50  nereint  vt  that  *^cho*>L  I  BiUse  more  than  one  thfinUi*^!^^ 
oftiy.  ^ 

Millerfivllle  Sfat«?  CnHige  ha,^  I  unrfei^tand.  a  full  timh  persfin 
tr^i^velJnp  around  if>  ov-  '-rx^^er  citiealn  Penn^yhania  trying;  to  tnll: 
l)eople  iT  >  cornii  *  .  ^ersviHe,  bo  they  can  fi(}  up  to  thiH  13 
percent  ' 
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Xon'  I  «iirmnt  uiiili  rstiuui  tlw-  ont-  {iliilc^nilij^'  in  ('rv>stal  Cit^,  Tex,, 
whrn»  I  uHl  tvprni  fur  iiw  third  tiiii**  that  yni  nrK*  piuinp  hVlf  the 
bill  Thin  lim^  are  12  SFaTe  fiublie  i  ollegfb  in  lVuiij»>haiiia  wljele 
yon  r*Yidi»nfly  haw  a  dilTeivnt  philosophy. 

r>n  Taornj?.  would  Ik*  vpty  happv*tr>  look  into  tho  situation. 
I  don't  kuuw  nlmni  tin*  (Xv^tal  C!t>  situation,  and  I  tliiuk  that^wo 
should  look  into  this  and  got  hack  tt)  you. 

Mr.  Esnu:3fvN\  You  kamv,  I  wraU-  to  SiHwtarv  Weinberper  on 
Ffhruary  i\  I  am  Icxikin;^  doun  liere  at  m\  !fttt*r*  This  ^  April  8, 
aiKi  all  I  htiM*  n*»  eUf d  far  i:t  ntt  at"knmvk*tij]^nii'nt,  and  it  t$i*«jn» 
to  mt^  that  it  k  time  enuu<ch  that  I  iouKl  Ijo  «;iu>n  an  an3wer>  unli*»> 
it  iH  too  hard  to  answer.  ^ 

Mr.  Tjn«Mi*KON',  It  shows  yon  wero  tryin^if, 
^  Mr.  V.>mxM,\\.  M>  st^iond  httvi  wilfljoa  little  diflVwnt  from  the 
imt.  If  I  Miund  ni»  an,  I  don't  lOi-au  it  that  way.  hut  I  jubt  «-annut  an* 
a  donhh'  >tandard.  Wiiatever  wo  ha%e  for  achniH^ions,  thi»n  l«.*t  us 
apniy  it  viimlh  thmu^rh  the  r>0  Htativs.  Li*t  ua  apply  it  oquallj. 

i>r.  I'siomri.  W\  i  iiuldn't  a^rrei*  w  ith  \nu  imm^  in  tVnns  of  efputable 
f  r**atni»»nt. 

Mr.  Kmiikmav*  I  am  jz^^mp:  to— 

TKi»rrf;n  IContinninjrl.  B>iuitabK*  tmitniont, 

Mr.  Ksin  ^MsN.  I  am  ^j^mig  to  \i^rhally  n-lay  that  to  John  Pittin- 
j^iT,  uh«i  not  of  tn\  piditiial  [»art>,  who  is  Sivn?tary  of«Ed«»;ation 
of  IVjni>\f\ania.  I  am  /joinji  t'l  \«»ihally  uirin  hack  that  thi*5>e»pr* 
*  f'iita*r»:^  an  Mit  hiadin^  and  that  thi'M*  tolli»p*N  \\  ill  nut  fxei  pi^nahml 
if  tln*y  lannot  nu»t»l  thfUi  hy  Heptrnihi'r.  ^  ^ 

})t,  Tn**nriu  T\wv  do  htjCv  to><how  that  thi»y  huvf* — 

Mr.  KMfi^MW.  Mu\t  thiy  sho\%  any  mori^  than  Trnta!  City 
-how>^(  *    ,  "  '     5      ^  * 

f>r.  TiifTTfJi.  TIm  v  has«^  to  ^hrnv  fhut  thv\  ivixWf  Inn**  sinrcMvly 
fiifd  ,ind  ihi\  h:i\i  tfi  ;:n  -^4  i  jifiiid*  of  ha^irt^^  tiii;d  to^m^t  th^^lV 
U<»^d^.  '  ,  ^  ^    .  . 

^\h\  ][*:siiiMM\,  In  tlu»  ansn»-r  to  t!u.^  U»tJf^-  aud  i  don't  ^xptn't 
.  J:tv  ^Jti  liUtHUiT  ?t  hrn»  u^rhullv.  1  tU)-!  want^'d  to  shv  thi*^.  I  want 
t«^v  f^hl  or  1  want  to  mv  that  o),i     h<"nil  m  tnw  State  tloi^^^n^  have 
.to  Njiuu  an\  mi#!*  HuMi  iinothfcr    hin*il  in  un«*t^ii  r  State  li<'iaut^%that 
i-.  tuy  anifiiilf  *»f  fiui  }ijipH<uir»on  *  *  "  ' 

\U,lUti  I  Uittit.Mi.  I  -id*  lu^in,  rill  HMip*  f  wo  <l{thn»ut  pKi^jrnuuN 
Ht  t\%  »  dijhr.s.t  iitr»uMi*-  hMi'.  tluf*  I-  n!?ififHl  fo  fh»<  !jis{ihi|i«»n 

J[hi*VtJhi*  jM^tru  ii4ahM;>  fo  fid-  jfi^f  ttift,>-»ori  ifi  iN'UIr  ^  1  WUlUi,  I 
fh'iik.l»t*r»rt'ad!Mtro^ft  n*d  III,  fli^  Ut^    to*  Tit  i!  Kjifht^, 

Mr  KxiiHMw,  I  ndl  uam*  thaf. 

In.  r?<.nnr.  I*  t^ii\i^  '  or  H^*ondarv  ^'h*ut\* 

\Ii  n>ir  IIm  1  *ad  of  ih- OJIj,  •  t*M  (  u  j!  IJJ^'ht^,  T  MHi  Miu/,  nHi?>t 
h.n**  ffi»Ui  Ami  r»'lfth?f;*  to  thi^  jm-^titatloii.        i.u1l  follow 

a|.  f»H  lUai.  r  id  tj-iJ  t  tht,t  i!m  r**  m-odh  t*»  n  Mi'^wt/utiou  with 
til*  1»rt -id*  Ht  <»f  flit  ^  <«H»  ijr«»  ivid  rht*  piopfe^in  th*-  <>lfi*'o  of  Civil. 
l^i.dtN.  hut  p:>?t  Mt  tin  Ortiti  of  KduMifiinu  mid  I  \\oulddM^* 

h  *pp>  1*1  -^ru^»ulitf#\  lhat  « nn^^r^iH j.Ki  tn  i  hti,f  {-th»s  roatior*. 

Mi.  l'>ni>^M\v»  i  uoiihl  appnv  int**  it  if  oin  8f»  r*;tar^  of  Kducji- 
tf»u'*ui  H >urr-h»j<!X  ^A*iaUl  j5*t  a  ♦lanf>hi*^  *"ail  or,  U'lfrr  >i*t,  a 
tiarifvtnji  Utii-rl  .  '  . 

^(*rv^tal  (  V\        M  i  fnidnrv     h  ^>!,       u  rrtjft That  ik^h  scrnnd- 
*arv  -  hotil.  it  i-^  ^flll  a  douhW  ^fundurd.     '        *  % 
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Dr.  Tiurn-KiJ.  If  it  wn^y  a  hcqoiidary  school  in  Texas,  it  may  be  re- 
m\in^  fumlinjr  x\ni.h*r  our  bilingual  ecbicatioii  pro^nain. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  ])uts  an  entii-ely  dUrorent  light  oitit.  ^ 

i[r.  Erhlb^Iax.  It  is  still  a  doiiblo  staialard.  I  rcabze  it  is  a 
diffeiviit  i-eution  of  a  dliTereiit  act.  I  realize  that,  but  it  is  two  plii- 
losophiea  coming  out  of  the  Same  department.  That  is  ^vhat  I  cnirt 
uniiiM'stand.  I  reali/.e  that  they  emanate  from  difl'erent  acts,  but  I 
.  .  would  thialv  tlie  philobof>liy  .should  be  consistent.  T  think  the  applictj- 
tion  of  the  pliilosophv  .should  be  consistent.  * 

,Mr.  l^F.M..  ITardlv'a  wok  poes  by  that  I  am  not  in  a  telephone 
con\cM\satioii/NAlth  Jolin  Pit'tiugor,  and  I        talk  this  one  through 

with  him.     •  ^  •    *        r  '     .  n 

Mr.  KsriLKMA.v.  All  riglit.  I  would *appreciate  that., That  is  all. 

Mr.  OTtARA.  T\u\j&k  you.  Mi-s.  Smith. 
*^[r.s.  Smith.  Thank  \o\u  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  very  mtich 
the  ti%stiuionv  by  Dr.  Trotter  and  T)r.  Bell,  and  I  must  call  to  the 
('oinmittvi-\s  attention  the  fact  that  Dr.  Trottei'  comes  from  Nebraska.^ 
Slic  huh  a  great  iWord  in  our  State,  and  we  are  vovy  proud  and 
gratified  to  Iiave  IioKin  this  position  of  top  respof?sibility. 

])id  I  nnder-?tand  cOirectly.  Dr.  Trotter,  that  you  made  two  major 
[loiiits^  First,  that  tlilj>  sinjrlo  Federal  program  should  not  give  some 
.stutleut.N  uho  di(l  not  need  help  unlimited  access  at  the  expense  of 
7    fluids  ht'ing  una\Mllab!e  for  other  students,  and  .second,  that  yoit^ 
[    think 'arrivss  van  be  a(hii*Aed  for  inore  ^student.s  by  having  some 
criteria  iM>  to  ju'ici'  and  need? 

Dr.  TnorrKK.  Wliat  avc  are  saying  is  th^it  what  we  "want  is 
to  Im  ablf  t.u  gi\r  a  iiia.xiuuim  amount  of  acce.ss  Avith  some  choice 
ah#ng  with  it»>o  tluit  a  student  may  lune  an  opportunity  to  choo.sc 
whi-rv  he  or  >lu»  iniglit  go  to>rIiuoh  a.s\\eH  a.s  bcing  able  to  attend  n  low- 
riW  tnstitutioiu  Vou  aic  light  in  that  Ave  are  nally  trying  to  do  Avithin 
the  liaiit.H  of  tlic  money  tliat  aa  hat  L  n\  ailablcfs  to  have  a  goal  of  both 
acc(-Rs  and  choice. 

Mrs.  SMiTir.  N'ou*  are  a  on  folks  as  interested  as  most  of  the  Avit- 
ne.^M\s  have  been  ^n  ^ImpllfJ^ing  tlic  need.^^-amily^is  sy^^tem  and  hope 
'    frilly  ending  up  Avith  one  nmts-uiml^sis  f oiniula  ?    y  ] 

Dr.  TnorrKR.  I  think  \\q  an*  very  mterested  in  simplifying  this. 
I  might  ask  Jolm  Phillips  to  resp6nd. 

Mr.  I^nir.MP.v.  Mrs.  Suiiflu  as  A  on  are  probably  aAAare,  the  last  fcAv 
juoiithrt  liave  biought  about  a  ron^iderable  amount  of  controACi-sv 
ou  thi>  A\holr  subjci^of  mi  d  anah^is  and  Inea^uromcnt  of  a  familA  s 
ability  to  pay.  ^  *    v  ' 

W\'  have,  i  think.  » onif  up  a\ ith  a  reasouuble  kihd  of  compromibC 
with  i»-^pe«'r  to  the  immediatr  .situation  rcIatiA*c  to  the  aAvarding  of 
funds  for  lOT.VtO. 

I  think  alM)  that  tluMu  are  coiisiith  rabic  o]>portuiiities  availablct 
.  iItkW  the  final  uile  that  wc  ho]je  to  publish  shortly,  for  simple 
ncffoTultiujij^of  Muue  f>f  the  jjoiiits  of  ditfi-rencc  in  the  de\elopnient 
of  the  «  ntiMm  foi  thi-  ('i>iiunihsionerV  annual  rcAiew  of  fhe  systems. 

Flnalh.  I  rtf>u1d  also  Miggcst  that  we  an*  M-iy  uuu  h  interested  in 
the  iv-nlr*^  of  the  woik  of  the  National  Ta.sk  Fono  on  Student  Aid 
PmbK  uH  A\hich  i.s  « haired  by,  former  l\S.  Cpmmissioner  Fraiu  i.s 
Kt'ppi'l*  and  I  know  tla\\  have  been  AAorking  Arr\  hard  ou  a  kind  of 
rouiUK'n-iund  anal\&i.s  methodolofi}.  We  aiv.Aerv  much  l(X)kingjfoi - 
waid  to  M'l'ing  theii  n'u>Ulmen(lation^  in  the  hope  that  thej  ma^\ 
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pl'o\hli*  Hiiiu  aH*i?.(ui|.  I  to  ill  tuuuii*:  t/i\\*u4  a  standard 
of  nw»<L        '      '  - 

The  difficuUv,  ho\\e\i'r,  b  that  pood  pemjii^  eim  diso^yree  o|i 
what  is  a  i-ea^onabh'^  expt^  UiUoh  'of  ublHtjk  to  pa^,  iUid,  until  m*^ 
not  only  thi  methiRlul6^x\  fur  LlluUiIlg^a^^et^  uuU  retia»meat 
anrcs  and  a  nijhiliut  of  tt-ihuii  tti  frutuix-h  ijt  >\.>ltui,  hui  aho.  die 
taxing  rates  that  are  applied  to  iW  rt*»uUinj4  availablt  faniU^  iacwnas 
^\e  reulh  luiu^  Jud^nifnl  amL^wwhal  wecim  wurkout  ihis* 

^•prin^^.  I  think  it  1^  fail  tu  miv  thai     aiv  ^uniuihU'd*  if  at  ;\\\  ^ni^th]i\ 

hiw  existed  in  thi*sc  pro^mins.  -  ^ 

Mrs.  Smitic.  You  agree*  Along  a  little  diffon:?nt  line,  uhat  is  the 
Office  orEducatiun  dumg  to  encourages  jstatcs  tu  dij\elop  guarunttx 
afronciea?  ^  . 

Mr.  I  wonld  like  to  a^k  Mr,  KoW,  if  he  would,  ip  rcsiJond 
to  that  He  Is  rt>j>un.4hk»  fur  t hi  ttuaniutml  Studi*nt  Luan  |li:o|»mni. 

Mn  KojfL  TiW  have  ustablJshed  a  separate  brunch  in  our  operation- 
to  communicate  u  ith  those  %\  ho  would  pro\  Idi:  thi>  t>  nc  of  a  serv  i^x- 
to  their  people,  and  ue  have  uptn?d  the  door  and  will  proude  hi^lp 
for  any  that  d«?$ire  it. 

We  mu'e  alj?o  tried  to  cooperate  ttiUi  the  guarantee  agencies  tliut 
exist  in  developinpc  their  omi  programs* 

Mm  S:icrrii*  Thank  yoi^  I  have  no  more  questions*  Mr-  Chairman." 

Mr,  OlIvnA.  Thank  yoxu  Mr.  BelK  a  lot  of  vv'liat  you  had  tb  ^ay 
'twlay  had  to  do  vie  1th  the  FISL  progitirn,  pimnmtcvd*  loan  progruiy» 
and  you  sugp*stcd  in  your  testimonv  that  tJu*  fedi  nillv  Injured  stu- 
dent lotm  prosTfim  had  a  higher  default  rate  bei^uuMj  uf  It^  willing 
neia  to  insure  loans  to  6iudenti>  or  loarm  to  studeat,^  attending  hi^ii 
ttUionB  where  iftiurance  wuuTd  not  have  granitjd  a  loan  would  not 
Imvo  been  guaranteed  bv  A  State  agency  fur  SO|ne  nason  or  othei ,  ' 
in  short,  that  jou  provide  Iootlh  for  high  risk  schnoli^i  and  hSgh-nVk 
jJtudenti?,  and  that  the  States  agencies  are  in  eJIivt  creaming  the 
thiry?.  They  /»re  taking  the  lower  rii*k  ^fetudonts  and  the  lower  ri^k 
j-i'hoolg*  ^    ^  '  * 

I  would  Ilkr  \oa,  if  you  coafd,  or  one  of  those  accompanying  vou 
to  be  specifK  about  that.  We  know,  for  iliaftance,  aWt  home-st»ld\ 
f^i  hook  You  ha\  V  told  us.  hicidentally*  tiaat  the>  hav  e  a  low  rate  of 
default  rlaima  from  them,  cuuld  you  tell  m  what  guaranti-e 

^^C«*»fy  Stnfen  bar  what  ^tudtnt^s  and  what  Rho^kif  I  nn^ui,  give  me 
M>me  8pecjfic?i.  * 

Mr.  livj.u  Mr,  Ymk.  will  von  and  Mr*  luihl  r<  >pund  f 

Mr.  YoRh.  We  ilo  huve  a^ht'duli  ,  ("hairnian,  f  h  it  iulL^  to  e4i*'h 
of  thv  individual  Statr  pfogianis  and  tompori's  a  nnh^  of  tliin^^ 
IK niHH  thi»^*'  Stiiiv  iiifigtam^  with  flu  F<  d^  rul  piognuji^.  Th»-t  >♦  hedule 
Would  answer  thi*  ijui*^ition*  I  think,  in  niqu  dituilyhan  I  could  in 
%vordH^ 

It  does  vS{H.ik  to  in-»urantr  Miv**r>jge  tlifiM*  that  ilo  uat  pr*ivjde  hHh 
pi'r«^*nt  gnju«nt4H\  wlu  a*  Iht  v  do  nut  in>*uiv  iuitriMt.  tliat  wmifd 
\tiu  an  a<ni^>  thf-lMiard  idea*  I  think,  a?,  to  whi»ri»  (ht-  dith  ftwe.**  aie 
U^twen  the  State  prKjunim^  and  the  Federal  progranih^ 
.  I  would  like  to  submit  that  foV  the  record,  if  I  might. 

^t\\  0*H;\aK  Without  f^ijebiion,  it  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

[The  document  referred  to  follows:], 
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Mn  OlLuiv.  Ap[iumith,  ItKikinj?  nt  sour  iliart  hfn*  which  has 
now  \m*n  i^iivml  m  <  oni,  thi*  SfaU'  rt'^trl♦  iums  uu  OK  di^iWe 
MhcHiU  Vthi'n*  thc\v  t*Xl^t  all  luvoKe  homn  **tml>  s^IkhiK  exM  pt  the 
State  ol  Vmmslumm  whhh  linohv>  rt'li^rl^JUi^  .vchDulN  ri^ht?  So, 
apart  fmin  that—  "  i 

Mr-  Koiiu  Tltw^i*  uir  auioii|x  thnu,  Vc  ^s,  sir. 
Mr.  O'ITauu  Wrll,  I  dm't  h\'  how  thnt  louW  aivmmt  for  the 
iuu»h  hi;?her  liofiuik  rate  in  thv  ftHh^mlh  iitsuri'd  prui'iam  as  corn 
pujTt'd  to  ilum^  wdU  Slotf  uj»fiKl<*si»l^nitit**^  ap|»ari'atl^\  iionu'  *tiKllcS 
are  not  thi-  |>roblrtfi>  At  h*iL<t  that  1?^  what  thn>  daJm  to  as 

T?>ii  ^ug^t  in  jttttr  tcstimuii\  tliat  proprictarj  rTiuoIT  arfThe 
pr«jhh»iiu  I  cion*t  H'l'  tliat  am  of  itit  fji*  SuxU  banb  Applj  tu  proprletai^ 
ji**h«*i!ii,  *  »  V 

Mr.  Kotii*,  ThjTr  is  no  mu  h  haii,  ^ir,  hiit  tht*^\  have  not  loaned  to 
ptoprif(ar;>^sthoul?i  ^^fiidenti^  a^  a  ifituup.  I  thuik'tlu^  J?*  Uhi^tiated  by 
tht*  fa«  t  tliaf  th»  avt?ni*je  |H"r»fnt  of  barr«\\«*r  *  hamctcristU*h  on  a 
«iuanlati\i*  from  fl*H;al  >i»ar  ir^r»S  thrini«fli  lOTl  indi*"ateii  that 
Tinational  >»h<H*K  whUh  for  tlu^  luo^f  part  an-  pruprietarv,  .sir,  have- 
P^i  pcrtTiit  f  ontiMit  in  thi*  Fi^dend  pm;xniai,  \t  rj»u&  inffient  con 
/  tiMtf  Ml  thi^  ^larantiv  ag<*n«*r  pronfmin.*  ^      '  , 

I      .^^r.  ()-H\n\.  Yi*5^.  At  thr  Inittom  of  jia^^e     jou  say:  "All  voen- 
\^^tiuiial  Nthool  b«iiT*»ui  r^  xut  ounfvd  fur  ahunt     |jer<t.'nt  uf  total  loans 
/^ij^!#urM-d  and  mnuK  Tili  {h  n  t  nt  uf  total  defaults*  under  the  Fed«nxl 
pro^ntin/*  *  *     V  . 

Mr.  Knni*  T}|i*;V  don't  prohibit  iit,  sir,  btit  they  doirt  lend  it 
^  i*ith**r  in  any  /xrtnV  fle^rrtM^  ' 

Mr.  (riLvru,  Ho  onv  of  Hn*  ivas<ins  thc*n  n»  ought  to  oontirtue  the 
fedoruU^  hiirurrd  piognim  In  to  inol**'  huh  that  i*tudent»  who  ai\^ 
giiui|^  to  attnnl  pn>pri<»hu>  m  Iiui^n  iontinue  Imvui^  amsa  in  luans, 
Mr,  Kmu  \  would — —  * 
>fn  Brjx.  Pnblii'  vin  ational  hoo!^, 
/     Mr.  KoHu  Of  w  hii'h  a^ar^t*  proportion  an-  proprietary. 

Mr,  0'Hm\,  Wilh  this  I  find  inti^rr^.tin^  Iiimiums  if  von  ft^el  this 
stroui^h  aftout  nmtututd  participation  in  Ujt*  lo:ui  pro>jraniM  of  the 
.\ii«atu»nal  and  pruprietary  ^«Kat^anaI  H\\fyiih.  huw  nmw  in  >onr 
tt'stlninuj  and  la  \mix  bill  uhirh  Mr.  E^hhnian  introdu«ed,  I  be- 
\nu  p?u[t5tM'i|  to  di^  liniinatM  I«tu*rn  ^*  hMol^  in  ttrnis  uf  their 
ability  to  b«*  iMudfrs^on  pree{?;4*ly  that  ba>i.^i 

Yun  V IV  hi  \m\x  biil  f  Itat    Ii<n>h  ina>  1<*^  {endef   but  nii  pruprietarj 
hwd  may  b*. 

Mr.  Bf:i.u  Wo  pro|K>**^  m  oui  bdl  tliat  private  piopuV^  r\  .schools 
n»»t  Ik*  iH»rniittcH!  to  lie^rialpiv 

Mr,  rrHutv  n**ri»  I  ha\e  \o«  objeitinu  to  the  termination  of 
FISL  l«»<anM»  that  wuuld  di?**  irniinatr  a^^ain^^t  priiate  proprietary 
K^atinnal  ^•  hfniK  That- one  of  \nur  leason^*  Then  >ou  in  your 
own  bill  ptiipii^e  to  rinunatt  ii^aiu^^t  •th**ni  hi  not  lettinpf  thoiH 
U«  lendejTrs- 

Mr/I^jj^  Our  enipha^ils^  would  on  thf  student.  we  interpret 
it-  and  I  hoj>f»  I  am  ntJt  rtuaig  in  thisf  .  that  \ou  would  elfertively 
pr»dubU  theii  jnirtn  ipation  at  alb  oi  at  h*n^t  if  we  went  to  State 
j;uiuant4*e  a.jjr**ui  i'r^  l«M*>n^  of  th«-it  pra»ti«e*  thv\  v.omM  ha\e  mini- 
mabpu^Jieipution.       .  .  ^ 
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TVd  think  there  is  an  enormous  difference  between  that  and  the 
less  severe  action  of  just  saving  to  j^>ri\;ato  pioprjctat  j  o\.huul6*  Yuu 
can't  get  into  the  paper  rolling  business  by  also  being  a  leuden  • 

There  are.aome  practices  there  tjiat  wo  think  wo  have  got  to  bung 
under-control  that  we  are  now  w^orking  or\. 

^  Mr.  O^Hara,  Tlic  whole  notion,  you  know,  of  the  loan  pn/gram 
is  one  that  I  am  concerned  «^bout-  the  size  of  hivn^.  You  ako  diSr^ 
agree  with  my  limitation  on  size  of  loans,  but  I  am  intrigued  tfv 
your  insistence  on  a  half  need  for  BOG,  % 

What  would  you  think  of  iialf  of  need  for  a  loan?  .      . . 

Mr.  JBkll.  We  think  that  would  be  quite  restrictive,  and\ou  could 
i*espond  that  that  is  inconsistent  witli  our  other i;ubitiun,aiHr we  «uuld 
say  "         .  ^ 

That  the  one  matter,  tlie  rcsoux^s  are  coinlag  fruni  the  i»rUate  aeciot  and- 
apparently  they  are  available  there  and  appart*ntl>  tht  jirlvutv  isvciwr  must  toi 
that  thi*3  is  to  their  atlvnutage  to  do  this* 

So  this  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  help  students  in  attending  col- 
lege without  putting  the  .<?tress  on  the  Federal  budget  that  I  think 
we^^art  are  cojicenicd  about. 

Mi\  O'HAnA.  I  will  tell  you  I  am  vei^  much  concernfd  about  the 
amount  of,t}ie  loans  under  the  current;  program,  \iT>  nuu-h  con- 
cerned, and  that  is  one  of  tlie  i-easons  I  propose  some*  limit  on  the 
size*  of  loans. 

You  know,  it  used  to  be  in  almost  all  the  States  that  ui-  protected 
young  people  from  enteriiig  into  loan  obli^tions  b\  keeping  the 
age  of  majority  at  21  and  hmiting^  their  atiilitv  to  entei  into  a  bind- 
ing contract 

If  you  loaned  money  to  someone 'u^csx^l  and  then  you  tried  to 
collect  and  tliey  refused  to  pay,^ivivy  jiii  could  not— and  vou  went  » 
into  court,  you  would  be  thro^Ali  out  Jigauu       i  *(-  • 

Now  the  age  of  majority  lias  befeiitcduced  and  now  not  oalv  are 
we  permitting  them  to  borrow  money,  we  arc  encouraging  them  to 
borrow  money.  We  want  them  to  get  in  ovet  their  head.*?.  I  don't 
know— I  don't  think  that  I  much  cnrb  for  tliivtJ^ind  of  aisaistance  to 
people^  .  -  ^ 

I  think  a  loan  program  ought  to  be  available  to  nicut— after  vou 
have  met  most  of  your  expenses  from  other  sources— to  meet  ner- 
haps  a  minor  share  pf  your  e.xi)enses  from  ^  ]oan.  It  might  nSke 
sense,  but  to  try  to  meet  anj-tliihg  like  a  major  part  of  vour_e.x- 
penses  with  a  loan  is,  to  my  mina,  veiy  dangerous. 

Mr.  Bell,  Sir.  Chairman,  in  some  cases— take  medical  Jtudt^nts— 
we  would  anticipate  that  after  the  students  graduate*  and  with  the 
income  of  an  AI.D.,  that  they  would  be  able  to  handle,  a  loan  of  a 
considerable  size. 

If  we  put  a^i  arbitral^  lid  on  this  it  would  deny  them  a  resource  to 
.  complete  their  medical  education  and  hit  a  great shortarn;  that  we  hare  ; 
in  the  countiy.  • 
^   Wiis  is  jimt  one  of  a  number  of  examples  I  think  we  could  dvo  ^ 
where,  depending  upon  the  student  and  the  objective  of  the  student 
and  how  the  student  is  progressing  and  what  their  income  norentinl 
might  be  later  on,  they  might  well  handle  a  loa"n  of  that  sizes  and  as 
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I  sa^v,  I  ijlian?  the  concern  about  young  people  being  saddled  with 
oxccss  debt  ITiere  is  no  question  about  that.  ^ 

Wo  help  it  bv  pacing  the  interest  and  the  subsidies  that  you  well 
know  about  and  have  helped  to  get  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  0-IIvm\.  IVell,  I  Teally  wonder  about  a  budget  that  says :  Let 
lui  tut  off  i^rants  to  medicarschools,  but  let  us  loan  more  moaey  to 
those  6,ftJiM^nm  medical  iitudehts  who  can't  find  a  place  in  our  U.S. 
hi-huuld  anAaa^  going  to  school  jsomewhere  else.  I  don^t  know.  Thank 
y«u~vo^*v  muchr 

r)r,  f  noTTK!^.  T  wrtnlfl  liVft  to  .say,  bctfore  we  close  our  discussion 
that  Ob  we  go  through  tliis  process  wo  very  much  want  to  v/ork^  with 
vMu  and  cooperate  and  work*  together  in  every  way  we  can,  because 
i  thinlc  we  really  want  the  same  thing  in  the^nd. 
^  Mr.  O'lLvRA.  I  think  there  may  be  more  congruity  in  our  objectives 
than  nuglit  have  appeared  from  mv  ouestionmg,  but  there  are  some 
jjulnU  at  fthiJi  we  ue^viate  about  which  I  am  extremely  sensitive  and 
which  \  consider  to  be  <5entraL 

Mr.  Beix-  Yes,  sir,  I  recognize  that. 

Mr*  OTL\ftv.  Tliank  you  very  much  an^  X  do  look  forwjird  to 
v\f»rJung  with  you  and,  m  doing  so,  I  hope  to  persuade  •you  to  my  ' 
point  of  view. 

sTbe  i^ubcommitte^?  stands  adjoumed  until  tomorrow. 
][\\Tiereupon,  at  11:35  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.]  . 
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wpH£SDA3r>  APim*  9,  loirs  ^ 

House  of  Exps3M35NtpATrws8, 
StmcoioOTrEE  OK  Postsecokdart  EimoAT3fOjr 
'  or  TOE  CoitanriCT  ox^EDUdATiOH  ai^  Labor, 

JliQ  sabcomdiittee  met  at  0:45  a.m.,  pursuant  tocall,  in  lioom  S21, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Hon,  James  G.  OUara  (cliairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding.       ^     \  t.- 

ajfembers  present:  Kenresentatives  OTHara,  Chisiiolm,  Bisggi, 
BloiKin,  Simont  and  Mottl  ,  vrrV^ 

Staff  members  present:  Jim  Harnson,  staff  director.;  vyebster 
BuoU,  coun&l^Elnora.  Teets,  derk;  Bill  JDiefendbrfer,  mmorit^ 

staff.  '  ^ 

SJr.  O'Hara*  The  subcommittee,  on  Postsccondary  Education  will 

come  to  order.  ,      ,  ^ 

Our  heariiig  today  js  a  continuation  of  the  hearings  that  have  been 
conducted  by  this  subcommittee  on  H,E.  8471  and  ^related  Bills  deal- 
ing with  title  IV  of  .the  Higher  Education  Act.-  4  ^ 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  will  be  EoBert  J.  Kibbee,  who  is 
chancellor  of  the  City  University  of  New  Tork  and  who  is  represent- 
ing the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities.  ' 

Chancellor,Kibbee,  we  would  be  very  happy  if  you  ^jo\jld  take  your 
pkce  at  the  table  and  give  us  the  ^benefit  of  your  thinking  on  the 
pfeblems  f&ing  the  committee, 

STATEMEHT  OP  BOBEBT  J.  KEBBEE,,  OHAUCEttOE,  THE  CITY  UUI- 
VEBSITY  or  JIEW  YORK,  EBPBESENTING'  THE  AMESICiST  ASfiO- 
OliilON  OE  STATE  COnJB&E  ATO  TJlKVEBBITIEir,  ACCOMPAinED 
BT  JOHK  MAUaaf,  DIRECTOIt  Oj?  EEaiSIATIVE  BELATIOHS) 
AKEBIOAK  ASSOCIATIOir  OF  STATE  COUEOES  AITO  TJHIVEESI- 
TtES  AITD  iAWKEHCE  aOIB,  DIEECTOR  OP  PBDERAL  BEIApOHSf; 
CITY  UKIVIBSECY  OP  3JEW  YORK 

Mr*  KiBBBE*  Sfr.  Ghainnan,  sittings' with  me  todwLnxeJifr.  J!bhiL- 
Mallen  irom  AASCU.and^Mr.  Larry  Gold,  CUSY^s  legislative  ^ 
representative  here  in  Washington*  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  suocommltfee,  I  m  Robert 
Kibbee,  Chnncenor  of  the  City  University  of  Nqw  York,  mi  I  m 
hanpj  to  testify  this  morning'  on  belialf  of  the  American  Ass(?cia 
iibn  of  Stdp  Colleges  and  Univerrities.  ^ 


7m  ' 

Tim  Amocl^im  hm  a  f^taff  mf^t  v^hkh  I  am  submitt4n/r,for  the 
mx>i>3.  but  at  iKm  |^>uit  i  would  like  to  talk  aWt  tUe  Wghliglit^  of 
HJR*  Jfetl  from  my  own  i>cr^pc<ft1v6*^  ^        ,  , 

Mjt*  Cbaimaft^^jtor  IS^^  >tan$  Uie  City  Uni\er^jt]j  of  New  York  Has 
tmd  emWdiv  ba^ie  pur^>«:?S5i*  i*f  jtuar  kgw^latiuik.  To  make  ?uro , 
tjiiit  th©  ilwrsiVf  poi4^5Ci:ondarj  ix|u%.ttt;ou  are  flt-rer  chmi  because 
of  a  persoaa  financial  arrtmi^toncf^s*  TUm  cxj>^rltrjftce  l^aa  led  iis  to 
fnnit  banc  f^iivlsi^iiuxi^i  atuul  ^ImkuL^  <i*^>iujt*aivt;'\vLi«  a  I  would 
likf>-to  iSiaio  with  you*  .     -  * 

Fixyt^  wo  Mieve  that  lotv  or  m  intthn  h  ih^  liest  \^a5  to  promote  • 
access  to  pDstseeoftd^ry  cducatmiu  W?  t^-infe       r^cc^Kflpeak^  ftr 


ita?!!  Ab  a  result  of  our  ^«ru  tmivM  mid  ui^ii  adna$3k?fi:^  jK»1iciea, 
CUNY  no^  enrulla  over  a  quarter  million  student^  matog  Xew^ 
York  City&  coU^-gmug  rate  tfe©  holiest  ot  au}  ur}>an  jftrea  in  tbti 
country. 

If  tlic  Federal  Govermni^nt  ^mts  to  cncoura^  access,  therofojp, 
it  should  beopme  Just  m  imolved  ia  promoting  Io«^  odT  education 
CIS  it  13  in  telping  students  pay  their  billi . 

Si4!t)ud^^TO  liavo  discov«!'red  that  the  ah^^^^i*^  of  tuUlon  does  not  by 
itself  /piaranl^  ace^^  For  e^ainpk^  mxi  \car  there  vriM  bo  more 
than  5iijm  piiople  at  CUNY  ^ho  vriU  a-quir^i  about  million  in 
Federal  Etudent  aid  to 'pay  for  tlilr  book^  trsiii^portation,  hoUiiing^ 
and  inaintcnanee.  -7  ^  ^ 

Thb  intphes  that  the  major  ^umWins;  block  to         at  a  lovs  cost 
institution  t^^  Bn^mHrnc^^^  not  iji?tmct$on  expi*K^' 

Third*  we  WUi*ve  tlmt  v.hm  Vh^  n^^fi available  for  studf  nt 
assiftanco  art*  hmited,  thm^  h  no  fa!r\*r«  t^aj?  to  allocate  thtai  than 
on  the  basb  of  fmant  ial  nc^cd,  even  though  It  k  iM:rfcctlj?  projM^r  to  . 
develop  difTeroiit  k^nds  of  p.xigranu  it^  deal  with  diffoivnt  h%ds  of 
ncc*L      ^  ' 

And,  finally,  h'avc  concluded  that  thcr?  oughf  to  a  nati'pnal 
grant  projrrum  r.bicb  makt^  feur^^.tlmt  cverj^biie  ha^  Uie  nxeans  to 
get  an.  incx)r>en3ive  ^Jucation,  • 

Aft«sr  that  h ^n^arantm^  >*i\arivfy  of  caaipu-  ba?^4  pro/arams  can 
provide  tho  extra  mar^ir^'of  i^uppwrt  tJjat  l^w  oiidrntdtUc  income 
studenU^  nef d  to  attend  hi^jlier  ^'o^t  in^tftutioa^.  ,  , 

Mr*  Chairman^  we,  think  that  lUK*  34^71  fttcnmpltshf^B  moftv  of  ^ 
Ihr^e  obj<:N'tivf's  hv  ^lin)inatiin/»  the  current  law  t}*at  r*,stri4i>  Ifasic 
opporturuty  ffnmt^  to  half  of  a  ^tuacnt  3  colle^^  going  i  iptruve. 

Und<?rJbD  Goveminent*s  cmn  Etatadanl^  it'ctfe^b  $l,(tO0  ti>  attend 
the  City  TnUi^rsity  ri^jht  no^,  Basie  granta  are  limited  to  half  of 
tlm  toUl,  or  .^r^l,  ri»^^.rtlk.-,-i  of  hon  |»oor  the  ^-f  adcnt  ie*  BaaL  gu'^nts. 
shoold     ptov^dly{cyiv<.cir$  I9  an  e*lnT-atiou,  had  actcgiai  I3  not  u  half 
\yav  concept  *  *    '\  * 

A  pro^tm  thut  kave^  an  $S^t)C  grip  at  ja  ^i^m-tuitlon  jt^^itutlon  i^ 
not  prpvidirijC:  ba.sir  ar*^^^.  A  pm^mtn  tieaf  offers  ht^et  f^nt^Jot 
attending;  a  hi^h  tulUon  cqlle^t  I'S  not  atl».y1af?  d  to  encourage  lovv- 
cost  edumtinm  ^   *  ^  "  '  /        *      ^  -  ^ 

E(.R,  •WIi  on  the  .other  jhand,  ffiv^s  ttte  student  the  masiinum 
/irant  that  Is  warrant M  b>  thcJ;c  re^iure**^^.  It  ah!*>, provides  fof  a 
family  contribution  i^chi^dule  ba^-^d  on  ntl  taxabk  income*  ftLI»h 
simplifies  bivic  grant  prtctdure^i  ttl^hout  tavrifiung  fairne;^  far 
as  ive  can  determitie*      »  *  '  * 


1  would,  however^  urge  the  subcornmltle^  to  i^consider,  tie  maxl 
in|un  grant  awarded  under  11. Jl.  Z&X^  not  onl>  because  it  is  too  low, 
^  biit  also  iecaifee  there  is  no  policy  rationale  behind  it^ 

The  maxim\ira  grant  figure  should  not  be  set  on  t?.  vacuttm.  Jt 
shpiild.bear  some  realistic  relationship  lo  the  purpose  that  lj*e  pro^ 
grjato  is  supposed  to  .serve. .   •   .    / . 

^  S%e  tlie  basic  purpose  is  access  and^the  key  to  access  is  sub- 
sistence, then  the  moxanmn  basic  grant  aho^l  J  Le  basud  on  averagct^ 
noninstnictional  costs  according  to  a  vearl^,,4?ational  purvey.  , 

I  also  think  t^at  particination  hx  the  progfhn\  will  remain  helo^v 
expectations  until  its  bimelits  are  seeii  as,stablu.and  predictable.  Fur 
^that  reason,  I  sjtrongly  jirge  the  subcommittee  tJ  xuuke  baslw  grants 
^a  true  entitlement  program,  like  GI  benefits.   '     '  < 

After  access  is  guaranteed  by  basic  grants,  th^  campus-based  pro- 
grams  can '  bo  mobilizTed  (o  help  thousands  of  students  Viho  face 
an  otherwise  unhridgeabre  gap  bet'^feen  their  resources  and  jbx* 
penses. "  . 

Campus  based  programs  are  ^Iso  needed. to  helji  deserving  ^u, 
dents  wl^o,  for  phe  reason  or  arfotjier,  fail  to  m?et  the  standard 
*  criteria  for  a  basic  grant. 

Sunplemental  oppprtunity  grants  ajad' college^  work-study  are  well 
suited  to  tackle  this  job,  hut  the  changes  pfojajsed  In  buth^pio^mms 
by  H.R  3471  would  hinder  them  in  accomplislung  this  objective. 

^he  supplemental  grant  formula  in  Hlfe.  3471  would  scrap  the* 
simple  need-based  sjsteni  of  awarding  grants  on  the  campus.  In^ead, 
the  bill  would  provide  fiill  cost  scholarships  at  my  ccjlcgo  in  the 
country  for  a  small  number  of  BOG  rcei]^ients  ^io  do  well  on  a 
special  test. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Be  very  wary  of  the  Government  getting 
involved,  ho\vever  peripherally,  in  dete^rminmg  vtho  Is  smart  enough 
to  go  to  an  es^pensive  college  and  who'  isn^t  , 

^  I  would  certainly 'be  leery  about  b^lsing  sffch  large  Awards  on  a 
single  test,  especially  since  the.  unreliability  uf  high  school  testing 
is  well  known.    %  r  *  - 

r  would  be  concerned  about  the  effect  that  open-endt  d  grants  can 
have  on  tuitions  at  prestige  institutions,  And  I  would  wonder  wh^ier 
many  of  the  potential  beneficiaries  are  not  alre^dv  receiving  substan- 
tial scholarships.     *  *       -     »  ? 

Most  of  all,  I  would  be  very  concerned  about" denying  this  form, 
of  aid  to  the  people  who  need  it  on  straight  financial  grounds* 

I^or  the  same  reason,  we  fed  that  it  would  be  imfair  to  eliminate 
financial  need  as  the  major  criterion  for  eligibilit^\  ouder  the  .college 
wprk-study  prognlm.   

ipn  the  other  hand,  I  have  many  re^rvations  about  the  exten^ve 
relir^nce  upon  loans  as  a  mechanism  of  financial  aid  for  the  ne*'dy, 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  should^  need  a  loan  to  attend  a  jzero- 
tuition  institution,  although  almost  16,000  students  at  CUXY  rely 
on  them  today.  I  also  think  that  supplemental  gmntc*  an,d  wqrk-study 
are  far  better  than  loans  for  very  poor  students  at  an  expensive 
institution,    ,         ^  •  *  ' 

•  Loans  cftnl)e  effective  in  helping  students  with'kss  j^ressing  needs 
at  high-cc^t  colleges,  but,  even  then,  loans  should  be  hmited  aiid  tlie 
system  for  obtainmg  them  should  be  uniform. 
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For  tEesa  reason^i  we  endorse  tlie  limits  on  bank  lo^ni  indebted- 
ness Mopoecd  in  H*I?.  8471.  would  not  oppose  the  idea  of  relyi^ 
on  State  guarantee  ag?n^cs  if  there  were;  adequate  safeguard* 
against  jQiB  states  foremg  students  into  long-term  loans  while  public 
;6utibmj'«^iTai3edI^      v         \       ,     f      *  .  ,  / 

If  fcafili;  Joans  are  limited  mainly  to  the  trroe  of  student  I  liaye 
described*  ^  subcominitfcfee^  may  want  to  end  the  current  policy  of 
mibsidituog  the  stu^^  infereet  payments  until  graduation. 

Inst<»ad  KA^^^^'m  F^<5ral  student  aid  dollars  iiv  this  ^»y,  the 
-44m§iiste^io5^  suggested  that 

tbc^  («)vei:nment;meet  tie  student's  interest  payments  on  a  deferred 

bd^-6nly»        T     .       '  '  /  ' 

-  Al!  pi  w  sug^jestiohs  concerning  loans  depend  upon  the  passage 
of  adequale  ap»j?>priatSbnB  tp  support  giants  and  i^ork-study  for 
needy  et^^^^ijs.  |f  such  aid  is  forthcoming,  there  might  be  a  good 
argumtmt  lor  limiting  the  campus-based  oirect  K«tn  program  as 

H^8r  34n  proposed-  ,  ,     ,     .       -       ^  mi 

H0we7e]r|.vUJitil  we  can  be  assured  that  the  iignt  kinds  of  aid 
be  available  tf).  those  who  need  them,  we  are  warv  of  scrapping  the 
diiEct  loan  program,  although  steps  should  be,  taken  to  conform  its 
provisions  tfith  those  of  tlie  bank  loan  program.  -     .  .  ^  ,  , 

Mrv  Cfeirman,  at  the  beginning  of  my  testimony,  I  said  that  low 
or  no  tuition  is  the  best  way  to  promote  access  to  postsecondary 
education*  Since  tuition  policies  are  usually  set  at  the  State  levelj  I 
am  very  gl^d  that  HJt-  3471  tries  to  use  the  state  scholarship  m- 
centive.  program  to  encourage  low  cost  public  education,  v 

Under  your  bill-,  scholarship  incentive,  grants  would  be  allocated 
among  the  ^tMes  according  to  a  formula  that  represents  ^.the  state% 
roil  offoxi  on  behalf  of  higher  education.  In  that^^ormula,  a  state's 
tdtlon  revenues  would  be  subtracted  from  its  measurement  of^gffort 

We  wholeheartedly  support  this  provision  because,  for  the  jSrst 
time,  it  woald  ^ward  states  for  keeping  tuition  down.  Th0  bill  alsd 
s|H!cificalIv  allows  th,e  states  to  use  a  '^rtion  of  their  g^nts  to  sup- 
/  part  facilities  expansion  at  institutions  without  tultiwf  or  fees.  ^ 
\  Thi?so  are  important  sti&ps  in  the  right  direction,,  and  would  hke 
to  recommend'  a  number  of  ways  to  strengthen  thoii*ef^fect  ; 

Fir^*  there  ought  to  be  a  maintenance  of  effort,  reqlurement  in 
the^  bill  that  would  prevent  states  from  decreasing  ^heii^ support  for 

Subhe  institution^  in  order  to  get  matching  Fede^l  dollars  for  stu* 
ent  scholarships-  ,  ^  '     '     ,    ^  ^  .  ,  ^,  , 
Scf^d.  ct'he  stiite  effort  .formula  definitely  shotilU  include  local 
effort*  The  taxpayers  of  KeW  Jo^k  City,  for  example,  are  spending 
.  Se'^*'  milho/i  this  year  to  mamtaiff  the  City  JTniversi^,  and  localities 
m'man:r  other  States  su'pport  the  operation  of  their  community  col 
their  support,  flS  weir  as  st^te  jgc/ernment  support,  belongs 
In  the  effort  equation.  _    '  ;    .    '       r  \ 

Fmallv*  vre  feel  that  the  provision  allowing  facilities  su^rfiort  for 
la^titutions  without  tuilton  or  fees  is  tjOO  restrictive.  Even  at  the.City 
rnivuisi^^  of  New  Ydrk,.  students  i^y  noniina|  activity  fees.  Under 
die  provision  ^  It  is  wn^^ten,  do  not  know  6f;any  institution  that 
would  qualify  c»:epfeihe  inilitatjr  acadebici 
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ILR.  3471  would  also  commission  a  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion study  into  the  workings  of  no  t.uition  and  open*  admissions.  The 
u^iiversitv  has.  thrived  on  these  policies  since  they  were  instituted, 
and  wo  hope  that  a  serious  study  of  our  experience  would  induce 
otiier  communities  to  consider  it  as  an  option  for  themsolve^ 

At  the  same  time,  many  people  need  more  than  a  liberal  admissions 
policy  and  more  than  a  student  aid  program  in  order  to.  develop  their 
.educatioi  J  potential.  They  need  outrefiich.  They  need  coimseling  and 
-  they  need  J^mediati on. 

We  are  grateful  that  H.E.  3471  recognizes  this  fact  that  continues 
to,  authorize  Talent  Search,  Upward  ]^ound,  Special  Services  in  col- 
leges and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers.  .  ; 
•  We  hope  that  mora  attention  will  b€5  given  in  the  future  to  ^ 
systematic  study  of  the  techniques  that  work  best  under  these 
*i   pit^grams.         '  ^  ' 

m  the  long  run,  it  may  make  sense  to  include  veterans  as  a  special 
target  group  under  the  TRIO  programs  rather  thoQ  C9ntinuing  the 
veterans*  cost  Qf -instruction  allowance.  At  this  point,  however,  22,000 
veterans  at  CUNY  are  receiving. more  thaii  a  half  million  dollai's  in 
outreach,  remedial,  and  counsefing  services  under  the  veteirans  pro- 
gram.     •       .  ^'    '  ^  . 

If  the  $ubcommittee  wants  t<p  place  veterans  services  and  services 
to  th.e  disadvantaged  under  the  same.uinbrella,  I  think  that  botli 
^oups  deserve  hard  assurances^  better  assurances  than  the  bill  con- 
tains how,  that  the  activities  undertaken  in  their  behalf  would  not  be 
cut  back  under  this  Jtrrangement.       t       »    .  ; .  * 

'  Finally,  I  would  like  to  suggest  two  ways  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  ^student  financial  aid. 

H.E.  3471  makes  no  change  in  the  curr^t  law  that  provides  col- 
leges with  an  allow^ance  for  admmislering  the  campus-based  pro 
grams  but  denies  them  a  similar  allowance  iinder  the  basic  grants 
program.  •  ,  *  | 

The  volume  of  basic  grants  at  CUNY  is  now  nearly  four  times 
,    that  of  any  other  financial  aid  program.  The  investment  of  j)lant 
ar<€  staff  resources  in  outreach,  counseling,  determinaUon  of  awards, 
check  preparation  and  distribution  has  become  enormous.      ,  , 

We  recently  studied  the  matter  and  found  our  figures  very  much 
in  line  with  an  estimate  of  $30  ^er  BOG  recipient  that'  wa^  com- 
piled by  the  National  Association  of  Financial  Aid  Administratoi^. 
This  w^orks  out  to  a  little  more  than  3  pereent  of  our  ,total  BOGr 
vblume.  .  /  |  . 

^  To  enable  colleges  to  do  their  job  properly  and  to  encenper  the 
kipd  of  campus  cooperation  that  this  program  requires,  the  subtom 
mitteo  should  mandate  the  same  administrative  allowance  for  b^sic 
grants  as  it  mandates  for  the  other  programs.  ^  j 

Also,  I  would  urge  the  subcommittee  to  carefully  consid.er  Con- 
gressman Quie's  suggestion  that  colleges  be  given  a  freer  najid  in 
transferring  funds  jfrom  one  campus  based  program  to  another. 

The  great  virtue  <>f  campus-based  student  aid  lies  in  its  ao/lity  to 
deal  individually  anu  flexibly  with  students  in  need.  It  is  tji^e  that 
college  financial  aid  officers  were  given  the  discretion  they  /need  to 
match  their  responsibilities.  \ 
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Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  conclude^  my  testimony.  I  ,want  to  thank  you 
and  the  Association  of  States  Colleges  and  Universities  for  this 
opportunity  and  I  will  T)e,  glad  to  ans^yer  any  questions  you  may 
have,  and  my  colleagues  can  cins^wer  some  that  are  more  inimical  . 
th^n  I  can  handle^ 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  ideas  I  have  expressed  are  my  own,  but 
I  thihk,you  will  find  them  in  substantial  accord  with  the  association  a 
statement. 

Mr.  OTLvRci.  Chancellor  Kibbee,  let  me  congratulate  you.  Unlike 
some  of  our  witnesses,  you  have  evidently  read  the  bill.  LLaughter.] 
And  in  my  book  that  puts  you  up  three  pr  four^points  over  almost 
anj&one  as  a  start.  Xot  only  have  you  read  it,  but  you  have  understood 
it  and  you  luive  caught  from  the  bill  some  of  tlie  ideris  and  intentions, 
and  I  really  am  very  pleased  that  you  have.  ^ 

I  state  my  complete  agreement"  with  your  statement  which  is  con- 
tained right  on  the  fii-st  page,  tliJjt  low  or  no  "tuition  is  the  best  way 
to  promote  an  accei>s  to  postsecondary  education.  You  point  out  that 
as  a  i*esult  of  your  zero  tuition  and  open  admissions  policies— and 
that  }s  exactly  what  I  would  like  to  see  all  over  the  United  States—^ 
zero' tuition  and  open  admissions  policies — that  City  University  of 
New  York  now  enrolls  over  a  quarter  million  students  and  Xew  York 
City's  college-gbuig  rate  is  tlie  highest  of  any  urban  area  in  the 
conntiy.  '  . 

I  think  you  can  take  a  Jot  of  pride  in  thnt.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  I  would  like  to  see  extended  all  over  the  country ;  an 
opportunity  for  every  clti/.en  to  continue  tlieir  education,  without 
re^rd  to  whether  or  not  they  may  have  at  an  earlier  age  failed  to 
seize  an  opportunity  that  was  theirs  at  that*time,  and  have  an  op-  . 
portunity  to  come  back  and  to  be  welcomed  back  and  to  be  given 
special  help  at  90  charge  to  them. 

It  seems  ta  me  that  in  this  country,  if  we  have  a  citizen  who  wants 
to  leai-n  spmethinnji  who  wants  to  learn  how  to  do  something,  who 
wants  to  "leam  more  about  his  society,  about  his  history,  about  his 
"civilization,  thatj  instead  of  saying:  "^Tell,  yes,  we  can  teach  you 
possibly  if  you  are  willing  to  pay,  if  y^xi  have  enough  money  and 
*  arf^  willing  to  pay.  We  w01  teach  you,  and,  if  you  are  willing  to 
conform  your  schedule  to  our  s,  we  will  teach  you,  but  really  are  you 
sure  you  want  us  to?"  \ 
That  seems  to  be  so  much  of  the  attitude  tliat  we  run  into.  It  ^eems 
to  me  we  ought  to  be  saving  to  them:  "If  you  tvant  to  learn  some- 
thing, wonderful.  IIow  can  we  help?  ^Yliat  can  we  do  to  make  it  , 
possible  for  you  to  do  this?  IIow  can  we  assist  you,  encourage  you?'' 
In:stead  1  find  that^many  of  the  witnesses  before., this  committee 
don't  really  share  that  notion.  They  kind  of  like  the  system  the  way 
it  is,  just  so  long  as  they  keep  getting  or  expanding  their  .share  of  tlie 
present  student  body.  They  are  not  looking  toward  expanding  tlio 
totaL  .  ' 

I  tliink  your  point  about  the  niajor  stumbling  block  to  access  at  low- 
cost  institutions,  being  subsistence  expenses  is  a  good  one. 

In  your  second  paragmph  on  page  2  you.  have  concluded  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  national  grant  program  wlilch  makes  sure  that 
everyone  has  tlie  means  to  get  an  inex]penslve  education,  I  think  that 
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ou^to  L"""^  '''"^  ^  grtin^tlx^  basic  grant  program 

.^fro^Slf!!'*  then,  otlier  programs  sucli  as  work-study,  whidi  I  very 
£  loans  perliaps  if  tliey  want  a  more  iS 

sn;e  education,  which  ,s  not  necessarily  a  bettereducation  ^ 
'  H,L.^         a  number  of  distinguished  graduates  from  vour  insti 
tuton  which  tel^  me4lmt,»thafe  expensivels  not  necessrilyZtter 

n?rr ^'""''^       °"  yoi"*  left,  sir.  ^ 
mo  of  SSlLaJ^ften]  '''' 
IVIr.  O'Hara.  She  didn't  have  to  go  to  an  ivv  leimiP  <^ohnn} 

•  fcTh^Jin^tin  ct'S  "'"'r"  ?l^^Congre^/i  dKjtrpoe'- 
ohnnr],     r       -^1'  ^'"'^  institution.  I.  don't  know  anvthi-iff 

pirtJ™  '»  g°  to  an  ivy 

get  an  inexpensive  education.  Then,  if  they  want  to  ffet  a  mm-f 
abfcTrSht?"""""'  ''"^^  "'^'^^         ^•^^^-'^         «f  CavaT 
.     There'' ought  to  be  work-s'tndy.  Tliere  ou<rJit  to  be  loans  in  n  .„io 
.voly  modest  amount.  I  don't  (Jiink  youZTdohirfhera  JaJor  bv" 
uTcl'"'?.  "SrKt'"^'      giving'them  a  great  h,rTen\?nebI 
It  ^tV-i-i  "fl    ^^^'""^    ^"7°''      1^"^'°  done  for  you." 
It  IS  like  "fly  now  pay  later,"  you  laiow..  fLauffhter.l " 
•    riio  airlines  will- do  that  for  you  too  Thov Sv-n i  c/o,,  «v 

voii  lommato  <   VVoJl,  I  don't  know  if  you  are  reallv  fortnnnfn  ^t*  r.^f 
.  and  r  want  to  hold  down  the  loan  part  b'f  it,LVySt'ta^^^^^^^^ 

"V^^'™um  basic  grant:  Our  friends  in  the  Administration 
Z  Too"""-^  '"'^  "^'^"'^       ^"^^  ^^  yo:^l  ' 

basH...rants^nd;t,ho^n  that  wili^rrmiTJS^poor'Vt  do^^  Sh  th??id 
of  a  large  loan  to  go  to  an  expensive  institution.  If  he  Sa Iso^^o 
to  4rk  on  QUO  of  our  sui>minimum  wage  iobs."  • 
Vr'-/  '!'n  not  sure  tii.at  that 'is  what  a  Ijasic  »rant  on^ht  m 

Mf.  IviBishx  I  boiieve  it  should  be  hbld  down,  sir  I  think  n,nt 
'  \i    O'min  t£  ""-^       "^•^■'^       subsisteSce  rathe 

tweeii  ins  itutio^is.  and,  if  you  tied  it  to  tl  S,  pe^J^Jd  ifc^to  that  Ikl 
It  a^i  entitlemcat  program  and'at  full  need-SoTe  of  tlS  fe^^^^^^^ 
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cost  of  instruction  andJ^J^V'    g^rone  for  open  admissions  and  for 
As  you  know,  I  nm  very,        sjrong  ^      i  ^^^^  at 

r^rfwidino-  whatever  help  a,  student  neeas  in  "i^  ^       ouThttobe  an 

veteran  or  if  you  are  poor,  that  n?cessaru.v  ^o^^t.  I  -was 

.  ^fe?S^.?4thinkS^^^^^^ 
Ti  e  suggestion  *at  the  mere  f  act  th^^  are  poor  - 

must      something  wrong  ^^lth  __i  dont  like  that 

means  there  nmst  be  something  ^^o"?,,^™?  1?^  cost  of  education 

I  think  it  kind  of  demeans  mf.  ;.  , .  „  ,,av  to  make  sure  that 
Jo^n-e^g^^-tJ  ^:t^M^  -d  and  are  now 

"Sf«  I  X'-V'ilSntat^^^^^^  Rather  than 

Mr.  O'Haka  The  admini^^^^^^^  ^  me  that  onttie 

3  percent,  what  about  ^j*' P,^'^^ f/^^^^^^^^  average  BOG's 

Jicle,  unless,  we  can  ^  ^it  lower  than  average 

at  an  institution  like  C^JNY  m  g^it  be  qu  ^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

(  ably  be  fairly  comparable.  ^  ^       ^  j^n^  get  rid  of 

*MfcKn,Bfc  I  gness  the  percentage  --as  just  there  te«»se  .t  rs 

easier  than  setting  dollars.    ;  :j„„  Wn  cn?d ; 

Mr.  O'Haka.  Yes,  It  IS. 
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<)f  issues  that  are  liaised  in  tliis  bill  that  I  would  Ifice  to  get  a  re- 
action to  in  t^rma  of  your  being  the.  chancellor  of  a  very  large  educd- 
tionaj  system  in  the  State  of  New  York.  That  is  that  originally  the 
basic  opportunity  grants  included  not  only  the  family's  incoi^**  but 
also  the  family's  assets. 

Ifowj  the  ^rust  of  this  bill  moves  away  from  using  the  family 
issets  m  the  determination  of  eligibility.^  Now,  how  would  that 
aifect  the  student  population  or  the  entire ^educatirfnal  scene  in  the 
City  of  New  York? 

Mr,  KiBBEE.  I  fayor  the  idea  of  eliminating  assets  as  a  considera- 
tion. jDi  the  first  place,  1  think  in  one  sense  it  sort  of  penalizes  the 
thrifty.  A  man  wno  has  put  his  money  away  and  bought  himself  a 
home  and  paid  for  it  over  2  years — now,  that  becomes  a  cost,  whereas 
someone  else  who  might  not  have  done  that  and  has  spent  the  money 
,  along  the  way— you  assume  they  both  had  the  same  income  when 
they  started.  Along  the  way,  one  is  penalised  because  he  put  lii* 
money  in  an  asset,  and  the  Other  person  is  benefited  by  having  spent 
it  when  he  got  it.  That  is  one  reason. 

Tlie  second  thing  is  that  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  because  most 
"of  the  assets  people  hare  are  not  really  very  liquid.  I  think  it  atfects 
farmers  as  well  as  homeowners,,  that  you  cannot  sell  off  pieces  of 
the  farm  each  year  to  contribute  to  the  benefits 

All  you  can  really  do  is  borrow  on  it,  which  gets  you  back  to  the 
same  kind  of  thing,  so  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  generally  to 
.eliminate  assets.  It  certainly  would  make  everything  a  lot  simpler 
*too.  It  saves  time,  and  time  is  money.  .  .   ' . 

I  ihink  just  on  general  principles-  I  believe  that  eliminating  assets 
from  consideration  is  a  wise  thing.  People  who  have  lots  of  assets 
wouldn't  profit  by  the  bill  anyway  because  they  probably  have  them 
in  stocks  and  bonds  which  are  producing  income. 

^tvs.  CiiiSHOLM.  Then  you  have  to  deal  with  a  budget,  if  ypu  will. 
Wliat  effect' would  this  have  on  the  most  disadvantaged  persons  Jn 
the  population,  recognizing  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  improve- 
ment in  the  financing  of  education  for  quite  some  time? 

no\^  is  this  going  to  affect  the  most  disadyantaged  f^^ilies  and 
persons  in  the  population? 

Mr.  KiBBBE.  I  don't  think  it  would  really  affcct^them.  They  have 
no  assets  generally  and.  therefore,  their  eligibility  for  this — the  bene- 
fits of  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  level  of  benefit  that  they  would  get, 
would  be  really  based  entirely  on  their  family  income. 
■  Sfrs.  Cnisiiorx2vt.  All  right.  / 

Mr.  KmBEB.  Since  that  would  be  relatively  low,  they  would  be — 
We  have  a  large  number  of  students  who  have  negative  income,  so 
we  don't^Tho  family  contribution  really  does  not  enter  into  it. 

Mrs.  CmsHOjLM.  You  wouldn't  even  want  to  go  so  far  as  to  make 
a  differentiation  between  different  kinds  of  assets,  would  you? 

Mr.  Ktbbek.  I  don't  think  so.  * 

Mrs.  Chtsiiot.m.  OK.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  college  work-study 
pro-am,  eligibility  for  this  program  in  the  bill  now  is  not  on  the 
basis  of  need..  A  student  no  longer  has  to  be  in  need  to  be  part  of 
this  work-study  program.  It  would  be  open  to  all  students.  . 

How  would  this  affect.New  York?     *  / 
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Mr.  KiBBEE.  I  caft't  tell  you  precisely,  although  I  don't  really  favor 
that  idea  particularly,  t  think  that  need  should  be  the  first  concern. 
It  there  are  sufficient  funds  when  all  students  who  have  financial 
need  have  their  work-study  ^eeds  met,  the  idea  of  additional  filnds 
for  work-study  going  to  students  who  do  not  necessarily  have  need 
would  be  perfectly  all  riglit,  but  I  think  that  if  you  just  take  it  off 
that  you  might  get  to  the  point  where  students  who  do  not  have  need 
are  enjoying  tlie  work-study  benefits  where  students  who  do  don't. 

Mrs.  CmsHOLjr.  One  last  question.  What  is  your  feeling  or  your 
attitude  about  the  concept  wliereby  all  financial  loans,  all  student 
loans,  must  be  made  at  commercial  institutions,  i.e.  banlts,  instead 
of , going  through  universities?  , 

The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  on  the  basis  of  my  owji  experi- 
ences dealing  with  so  many,  many  disadvantaged  studeAts  from  the 
lowest  income  le\  el — the  fact  that  said  students'  families  do  not 
have  collateral  and,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still  some 
difficulties  for  certain  groups  in  our  society  to  get  loans  from  the 
commercial  institutions/ It' is  quite  difficult  for  them  to  really  be  able 
to  get  the  loans  from  commercial  institutions,  and  it  has  redounded 
to  their  benefit  in  tej^s  of  being  able  to  get  the  loans  directly  from 
the  college  or  university. 

Air.  KiKHfcJG.  Let  me  try  to  esplaiii  in  this  way.  My  feeling  is  that 
really  needy  students  should  never  have  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
taking  a  loan,  that  if  the  bill  operates  properly  that  the  most  needy 
students  will  be  taken  care  of  through  grant  money  only,  and  that 
tl)ey  would^not  require  loans. 

Under  thoye  circumstances,  I  would  sa>  then  the  commercial  out-_^ 
lei?  for  getting  loans  are  the  j^roper  ones  because  they  go  to  people 
^  then  who  are  really  in  a  pobitijon  to  deal  with  loans  over  some  rea 
sonable  period  of  lime. 

Now,  if  you  gQ^back  and  you  say:  "Well,  we  don't  have  the  bill,'' 
see,  what  I  have  had  to  do  was  to  base  my  premises,  my  as^iumptions, 
on  what  we  were  going  to  do,  and  I  think  that  this  bill,  if  properly 
funded  and  done,  would  take  care  of  that  problem. 

It  would  actually  mean  that  .the  really  needy  students  would  be 
^__talien  care  of  entirely  by  grants,  and  I  think  that  is  ref^llv  the  only 
sensible  way  to  do  it,  becauftC  I  don't  think  that  j^ou  saddle  really 
needy  people  with  those  kinds  of  long  term  obligations,  for  some  of 
the  reasons  thdt  you  stated. 

My  experience"  is  that  banks  tend  to  loan  money  to  people  who 
don't  need  it  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  real  sense  that  they  have 
assets  that  can  cover  the  loan  and  all  they  are  doing  is  making  them- 
selves more  liquid,  and  that  poor  people  dpn-t  have  that,  and  that 
by  making  the  ver}'  poor  take  loans,  you  are  just  destroying  the 
.Avhole  idea. 

If,  for  example,  the  bill  weren't  funded,  then  I  think  the  idea  of 
getting  loans  from  the  institutions  would  make  it  much  more  possible 
for  really  needy  students  to  get  loans,  and,  hopefully,  we  wouldn't 
need  them. 

Mrs.  CinsBou^r.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  OUaiu.  Mr.  Biaggi? 
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Mr.  BUGGI.  First,  T  uould  like  to  congratulate  yon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  spirit  of  this  bill  \^hlch  provides  for  student  aid.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  we  could  move  to  a  more  austtire  room  for  hearings. 
[Laughter.]  ^ 

But  yqu  are  welcome,  Chancellor  Kibbee.  I  appreciate  your  com- 
ments. Chancellor,  ^hat  do  you  saj  to  the  critic^  of  this  bill  who  say 
that  it  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  private  institutions? 

Mr.  Kibbee.  WelU  I  don't  think  it,  necessarily  works  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  private  -nstitut^ons.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  bill 
considers  that  the  first — the  problem  one  alwa^^  gets  into  is  how 
one  deals  with  the  question  of  access  and  the  question  of  choice  at  the 
same  time  with  limited  finances.  ^ 

I  think  the  bill  takes  a  position,  and  that  is  that  access  is  the 
fiibt  responsibility  of  the  govei-nment  and  that,  beyond  access,  then 
it  has  otiier  responsibilities  to  enhance  the  choice  that  individuals 
have",  bii|  that,  if  you  deny  access,  then  you  really  are  only  giving 
choice  to  a  limited  nuniber  of  people  and  you  really  are  denying  any 
opportunity  to  a  larger  number  oi  people. 

Under  the  concept  of  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  everybody  is 
given  access,  and  then,  beyond  that,  people  are  given  choice.  Thev  are 
given  choice  through  tlie  SEOG  program.  They  are  given  cnoice 
through  the  work -study  program,  and  they  are  given  choice  Uirough 
__the  loan  program. 

First  of  all  comes  access  because  then  you  are  opening  up  to  all 
of  the  citi/enry  at  least  the  opportunity  for  some  educational  op- 
portunity at  some  kind  of  an  institution. 

My  pei'bonal  feeling  is  tliat  in  tliis  countrj^  and  in  our  concept  of 
what  should  had  tills  experience,  you  know,  in  New  York  before 
open  admit^slons.  There  were  large  po|;^^Ions  of  our  population  that 
were  denied  admission  to  the  City  Unlvemty,  and  as  soon  as  that 
open  admissions  polity  came,  the  entering  class  of  tlie  University 
doubled,  so  that  meant  that  half  of  the  available  students  were  really 
being  denied  admission  to  the  univers^ity. 

I  think  that  the  long  term  benefit  to  the  city  of  Ifew  York  with 
open  admissions  is  going  to  create,  o\er  a  geneiation — it  is  going  to 
be  something  absolutely  fantastic,  that  we  are  raising  a  whole  new 
generation  of  people  who  would  have  ne\cr  had  this  opportunity, 
and  God  Icnows  what  tliey  would  have  been  doing. 
•  Mr.  BiAt;Gi.  Conceded  tliat  access  is  the  prime  purpose  of  the  bill, 
the  effert  of  it,  nevertliele^s,  is  to  limit  choice.  Isn't  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Kibbee.  It  may  limit  choice  for  some  people,  but  it  opens 
choice  really  to  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  BiAGGi.  I  appreciate  that.  As  to  your  conunent  about  loans  and 
that  tliose  \vho  ap^^y  for  loans  and  those  who  generally  get  them  are 

Seople  who  don't  need  tliem,  how  do  jon  account  for  such  a  large 
efault  in  payment  of  loans? 

Mr.  Kmj^KE.  I  think  because  we  have  been  giving  loans  to  people 
who  reaHy  do  need  tjiem,  but  don't  have  either  tlie  tradition  or  the 
ability  to  do  unytliing  about  it.       '  & 

Mr.  BiAGGi.  That  flies  in  the  face  of  your  statement  that  tliose  who 
need  don^t  receive. 
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Mr.  KiBBEK.  Tliej  do  now,  but  thoy  mostly  receive  from  them  the 
colleges.  I  think  there  has  been  a  lot  of  trouble— certainly  there  has 
been  at  the  City  "University  prior  to  the  last  j^ear  or  sa— of  banks 
being  willing  to  ^ive  loans  to  students.  I  mean,  if  they  don't  have 
any  resources  at  alL  their  families  ha\^no  resources,  banks  are  v^ery 
.  wary  of  these  kinds  of  things,  and  Inmdcrstaud  that  thoy  are  in 
business,  but  it  does  create  a  problem  for  the  student,  and  I  think 
we  are  talking— thinking  about  students,  not  tlie  banks. 

Mr.  BiAGGi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kibbee.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

m.  O'IIaha.  Mr,  Simon? 

Mr.  Simon.  First  of  all,  I  like  your  statement  in  the  response  to 
Mr.  Biaggi  on  accegs.  I  like  the  spirit  of  this  bill  in  making  available 
the  low-cost  idea.  I  am  concerned  about  the  point  that  Mr.  Biaggi 
made,  and  I  see  the  problems  that  the  private  institutions  faipe  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  solvd  that  dilemma. 

What  would  \oU"if  I  may  make  a  presumption  that  you  join  me 
in  Wing  old  enough  to  lecall  tlie  Gl  bill  right  after  World  War  II, 
what  v\ould  think — and  I  reali;ce  we  can't  in  the  next  fiscal  year  start 
souietlilng  like  tjiat  again,  but  the  general  idea  of  the  GI  bill,  which 
was  originally  <'oncci\ed  as  a  gift  to  veterans,  but  turned  out  to  be  a 
massive  Investment  in  our  own  prosperity,  which  has  both  sub-, 
bistence  and  a^sslr^taij^c  In  some  kind  of  a  combination  with  a  formula 
that  encourages  no  tuition  kind  of  approaches.  VTlmt  if  we  phased 
in  a  GI  bill,  say,  over  a  period  of  5  or  10  years?  Does  sometliing  like 
that  strike  you  as  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Kibbee.  I  ha\  e  no  objection  to  that  at  all.  I  think  the  costs 
would  be  monumental.  I  think  the  costs  vverc  limited  because,^  after 
all,  the  number  of  viteraius  had  a  limit  and  those  who  were  goin^  to 
use  it  had  a  limit,  but  now  you  arc  talking  about  every  high  school 
graduate,  and  that  is  a*  different  group.  ^ 

I  think  yoy  would  find  the  cost,  if  you  did  it  in  the  way  that  the 
GI  bill  was  done— It  would  be  a  massive  thing.  I  would  certainly 
applaud  it  if  Congross  is  willing  to  consider  it. 

ilr.  Simon.  It  Is  very  interesting  that  the  same  objection  was  raised 
at  the  time,  if  you  look  back  to  history,  that  the  Gl  bill  was  much 
too  massive,  that  it  would  be  way  too  expensive,  that  it  was  noble  in 
concept.  * 

JVfr.  ICiBBKE.  I  asyree  with  you  completely.  It  made  a  tremendous, 
effect  upon  our  whole  isOt^letv,  I  think,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about' 
it.  It  created  our  future  for  us.  I  think  the  same  thing  would  happen 
if  yon  did  it  now. 

All  I  am  paying  ih  that  the  cost,  the  relative  cost,  would  be  much 
larger,  and  that  would  be  .something  that  everybody  would  have  to 
consider.  It  certainly  would  be  worthwhile  If  someone  wants  to  float 
that  bill,  and  I  would  he  glad     pump  for  it. 

Mr.  SnioK*  I  have  no  further  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ICiBBEE*  Thank  yuu  vei7  much,  Mr.  Biaggi  and  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
for  coming. 

A[r.  O'Haua.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chancellor.  We  certainly  en- 
joyed having  you.  When  we  get  to  working  on  our  civnlian  GI  bill, 
<  we  will  call  you  in  and  you  can  help  us  draft  it.  ^ 
Mr.  ICiBBEE.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
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Mn  O'Haka,  Thank  you  very  mudi.  ' 
[Supplemental  statement  follows:] 

AmbiUoax  AasoaATioN  oir  Statk  Colleges  and  Ukive»sitie8 

Testimony  on  H.R.  3471,  submitted  as  a  supplement  to  the  statement  by 
Chancellor  Robert  Klbbee,  City  University  uf  Xetv  Turk,  to  the  House  Sub- 
cofiwittee  on  Postsecondary  Education.  April  9,  1075. 

OUTLHlK  OF  AASCU  STAFr  MEMORAN'DUU 

1.  JTneehf— The  Intent  of  H.R.  3471  with  respect  to  basic  access,  discouraging 
tuitiun  iuureases,  and  discouraging  expeaslve  student  lijumb  lis  highly  laudable. 

2.  Cost  of  J'Mucation—XABCV  hopes  the  Subcommittee  will  not  support  the 
*. proposal  to  deal  with  cost  of -education  at  a  later  time;  it  Is  essential  to 

holding  down  tuition  at  both  public  and  private  colleges.  It  ihould  remain  in 
Title  XV.   

3.  BEOO — ^The  ending  of  half-cost  will  do  a  great  deal  for  basic  access, 
provided  the  maximum  Is  Lept  at  $1400  or  preferably  tied  to  annual  non  in- 
structional cost,  nnd  provided  appropriations  are  increased* 

NIE,  USOE,  or  Congress  should  make  studies  to  determine  why  more  stu- 
dents are  not*  applying  for  BKOG  and  other  student  aid,  nnd  why  the  per 
ccntago  of  high  school  gniduatas  going  to  postsecondary  education  Is  falllug. 
They  should  also  study  TRIO  and  other  outreach  programs. 

4.  /SA*0(?— AASCU  opposes  the  proposed  change  In  SEOG. 

n.  AASCU  fears  that  SSIG  and  other  student  aid  programs  can 

encourage  higher  tuition  nnd  less  support  for  public  colleges,  unless  assur- 
ances against  Increased  tuition  are  greatly  strengthened. 

o;  rC0/-y7e/0— AASCU  doubts  the  suggested  merger. 

T.^  J\ri>iSZr— Most  AASCU  Institutions  (In  disagreement  with  CUNX)  and 
many  other  colleges  would  probably  oppose  tmllng  tho  subsidized  loan  program. 

8.  AASCU  fears  the  suggested  shift  to  the  states,  which  could  en* 
courage  state  loan  bank  and  hlgh^tuitlon  moves. 

9.  AASCU  believes  the  college-based  programs  should  continue  to  be  fund 
€d,  and  that  Congress  should  consider  giving  all  or  part  of  ^;uch  funds  to 
colleges  in  a- lump  sum. 

10.  C1K5?P— Most  AASCU  members  would  prpbably  oppose  ending  the  needs 
test.  ,  . 

11.  Tuition  requirement — ^\ASCU  favors  the  proposed  H.R.  34 il  language 
to  dl^courage  tuition  Im  reases,  but  believes  it  should  be  fnucJt  stronger.  l*n> 
posed  langujige  ,ls  attached. 


American  Associatio^t  of  State  Colleges  and  T:,viversities 
staff  memora^tdum  ok  h.r.  zail 

> 

What  follows  Is  a  staff  commentary  of  H.R.  3471,  the  Student  Aid  Act  of 
1075,  filed  by  Rep.  James  O.  O'l^nrt,  and  on  some  related  problems  of  student 
aid  lejiislatlon.  It  Is  not  an  official  AASCU  position  paper,  but  is  being  clr- 
Cnlafed  to  the  AASCU  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  for  comment.  It 
touches  on  some  highlights  of  the  bill,  but  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
\number  of  points. 

/  1.  Oeneral  Vomment.^The  Intent  of  a  major  part  of  this  bill,  as  expre.ssod 
by  Rep.  O'Hara  In  the  CongreMstoml  Record  for  February  20,  is  highly  laud- 
able.* 

Particularly  laudable  Is  Mr.  0*Hara*8  desire  to  provide  latio  access-- 
enough  funds  that  any  needy  student  will  have  at  least  enough  ciish  on  hand 
to  attend  a  low -tuition  college  within  commuting  dlstant-e,  and  enough  to  pro 
vide  for  a  fair  Part  of  his  or  her  need  at  a  residential  low -tuition  «>llegc. 
Students  seeking  a  higher-cost  education  would  be  able  to  turn  more  t*  SKOG 
(If  that  program  were  kept  as  it  Is  now),  worK-study,  nnd  loans,  as  well  as 

Eonally  laudable  Is  the  Congressman's  Intention  to  discourage  an,v  Institu- 
tion from  raising  tuition  and  fees  to  take  advantage  of  federal  student  aid 
programs,  or  as  a  re.sult  of  federal  student  aid  i>ollcy.  Finally,  3!r.  O'Hara 
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should  be  congratulatuil  t^t  trying  to  discourage  excessive  reliance  on  expen- 
slve  student  loans  as  a  way  to  fluance  a  college  education* 

One  amendment  in  H.K.  3171,  ;vlth  a  further  change  and  larger  appropria- 
tions, would  go  A  long  way  toward  achieving  Mr.  0'Hara*f  goal  of  basic  ac- 
cess. That  Is  the  proposal  to  end  the  "half  cost"  provision  of  BEOG,  under 
which  a  student,  nu  matter  how  needy,  can  never  receive  more  than  one-half 
of  his  or  her  actual  need  In  the  form  of  a  BEOG  grant  Once  **half-C08t"  is 
ended,  basic  access  can  be  provided  for  manj?  needy  students  lit  low -tuition 
Colleges-  provided  t^o  other  conditions  are  met.  First,  the  maximum  must 
be  set  at  least  at  the  present  $1»400  nnd  preferably  at  a  higher  level,  iK)ssIbIy 
pegged  to  average  nun  institutional  cost  at  aU  colleges  as  several  experts 
have  suggested.  If  the  latter  suggest iun  Is  followed,  the  Present  BEOG  maxi- 
mum would  be  Somewhere  between  $1,600  and  $2,000,  and  should  Incrase  each 
year  with  rising  4)rlccs, 

ThD  second  proviso,  of  course,  is  that  BEOG  must  be  adequately  funded, 
and  if  possible  turned  into  an  entitlement  so  that  needy  students,  their  par- 
ents, and  their  teachers  and  counsellors  can  know  well  in  advance  how  much 
aid  they  can  expect  In  nttending  colleg^,  ~ 

We  agree  with  the  position  taken  hs  the  American  Council  on  Education 
before  this  Subcuiumlttee  that  "thh  ti  not  $imply  a  matter  for  Appropria- 
ti'jnM  Commitltci."  We  b^rlleve  that  jDtmbers  of  the  authudzlng  comn>Ittees, 
and  all  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who  are  concerned  ab<iiit  education, 
sh.^re  a  responsIbIlU>'  to  work  to  fund  education  prugmms  adequately.  We 
know  that  Rep.  O'Uara  and  a  number  of  other  €X*ngressional  leaders  have 
reiKjatedl^  made  efforts  to  raise  api^ruprlutlwns  and  budget  levels  for  eduta 
tlonT  we  hope  that  others  will  act  in  the  ?ame  way. 

We  also  applaud  Section  490  (a)  (4)  of  the  bill,  which  is  Intended  to  ob- 
tain assuranrcs  fron*  al)  Institutions^  public,  private,  and  proprietary  that 
th^  avQilabdity  of  ^taJcnt  asshtance  doc*  not  resnXt  6»  incrCQ$€  in  tui^ 
tion,  fcety  or  other  churpe^  to  ttudcnts.  But  tee  do  not  belicvo  that  thU  Ian' 
gaagc  is  itrouo  enough,  ffUcn  the  great  preaurci  to  raise  tuition  from  state 
and  local  govvmmcnts  and  cUrwhere.  , 

In  the  following  sections,  we  deal  with  these  pc^lnts  and  other  points  in 

greater  detail.  ,  ,  . 

2,  Gost'Of'education.^We  are  in  comptctc  ditngreevnent  tcith  the  chairman  t 
dceiiwn  to  deal  ioith  the  cott-of-cducation  program  Jn  a  separate  hill,  at  a 
later  time.  We  hope  other  members  of  the  Subeommittce  and  full  Committee 
will  choose  instead  to  deal  with  it  «otc.  -We  do  not.  believe  that  any  student 
aid  program,  no  matter  how  carefully  limited  by  assfirancej,  can  guarantee  to 
hold  down  tuition  or  help  meet  rising  institutional, costs  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Student  aid  paid  as  tuition  an^'  fees  meets  only  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  Instruction  per  student,  es|K?cla\?y  at  low -tuition  colleges. 
The  deficit  represents  a  burden  on  the  Institution  which  must  be  made  up 
from  state  or  Private  sources.  Institutions  already  spend  very  large  sums  an- 
noaily  on  non-federal  (and  often  nun-state)  student  aid;  this  is  prfrticularly 
true  in  the  private  sector.  ^  ,   ^  , ,  , 

Only  funds  going  directly  to  the  institution  can  really  help  hold  down  or 
reduce  tuition,  at  a  time  or  skyrocketing  costs.  State  and  private  resources 
arc  strained  In  many  states,  states  ordinarily  cannot  engage  in  deficit  financ- 
ing* they  have  tax  systems  which  usually  produce  far  less  revenues  in  times 
of  crisis.  Beporls  from  almost  all  states  InOJcate  great  pressure  from  viMiy 
g<yvernor3  and  legislators  to  reduce  spending  for  higher  education,  to  tih-n 
away  students  (as  in  Florida  and  New  Jersey)  and  to  raise  tuition— or  force 
more  students^  to  exiKjnsive  loans. 

Tho  Chairman  haa-spuken  out  many  times  against  higher  tuition  proposals, 
and  for  lowering  tuition  to  zero  'at  least  for  the  first  two  years.  But  only 
cost-of-education  or  some  comparable  program  can  furnish  .some  financial  ro- 
llef  to  both  public  and  Private  colleges,  and  help  them  hold  tuition  down. 

The  formula  for  cost-crfHKlncatlon  could  be  greatly  simplified;  perhaps  it 
should  be  a.  simple  percentage  of  federal  stnd'»nt  aid  funds  to  each  Institu- 
tion Perhaps  thetc  are  other  approaches.  But  Congressional  Intent  In  1071  i2 
was'  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of  student  aid  tu  recognize  that  the  federal 
government,  through  student  aid,  was  placing  a  very  large  financial  burden 
»(m  colleges  and  universities.  *  ,  *     *  t    #  ^t«* 

.  Sot  is  It  accurate  to  say  that  Congress  has  shown  no  Interest  In  funding 
<X)«^of-educatlan.  A  major  lOTl  mov^  for  funding,  led  by  Senators  Robert  C. 
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Byrd  and  Birch  Bayli.  wun  tlie  bli>artlsan  support  of  at  least  fourteen  Sona- 
ton  <many  mtiro  were  very  Iniere^tt-d).  and  might  hare  succeeded  ex<*cpt 
for  the  -austerity  honeymoon"  which  followed  President  Ford's  accession  to 

office*  *  ' 

We  hope  therefore  that  the  subcomrQlttfcv  will  consider  cost^f-educatiou  as 
an  Integral  part  of  Title  IV,  and  as  an  Jujpi>nant  way  to  work  toward  Hep, 
O'Hara's  goal  of  encouraging  colleges  to  hold  do^n  or  reduce  talUon. 

3,  ^£00.— We  have  already  stated  thjtt  the  H.B.  3471  amendment  el^mina^ 
ing  the  half-cost  feature  would  help  tremendously  to  move  thi.s  nation  toward 
universal  access  to  postsecondary  ediu;aUon,  provided  the  maximum  were 
kept  at  l)^  preferably  higher,  prftferably  with  a  mflximum  based  on 

average  annual  non-InntTuctlonal  costs  and  with  adequate  funding, 

Ttif-  propiiahl  in  ILR.  3471  Ujat  the  BEOG  maximum  be  either  $000  or  the 
maximum  grant  for  1075-70,  whichever  Is  higher.  Would  be  a  retreat  from 
the  present  $1,400  maximum.  It  was  csUmated  at  one  time  that  the  maximum, 
next  year  might  l>e  only  about  $1.50.%.  loiter.  It  has  been  rnilnted  out  that 
with  nlKiut  «ia5  mllUoa  in  BEOG  being  carried  ov»t  from  the  current  academic 
year  the  maximum  ralsht  reach  ?l.l<>0.  But  th^TC  In  no  r^as<m  to  acc-ept  a 
maxinmm  lower  than  Sl,400:  preferably  It  should  hlghrr. 

BEOG  should  be  made  an  entitleaifnt,  if  |K.iii4bU\  and  the  atithorlzlng  com- 
nilttees  and  ot4ier  mcnil>er»  the  House  and  Senate  Mi  iu!d  make  a  major 
effort  to  influence  the  Approprlatluns  and"  Budget  ComudtteeH  to  fund  BEOG 
and  other  progranw  mkHiuatcIy.      V  * 

There  rfmain  iterlou^i  problewus  with  tlm  delivery  system  of  BEOG.  ana 
probablv  with  iXn  program  «dii*lnIstration  in  I'HtU:.  <m«*  Mvms  to  be  ^ure 
why  ^mfs-e^stlumtPH  once  again  In  the  i^et^nd  year  of  the  pnignim  have  led  to 
au  \inexr»ended  bahmce  of  Rime  5135  ndlllon.  \         ,     ^    t.,  u    .  * 

An  etlHent  BEOG  By.Htem  ma,\  also  require  bettf^r  training:  f^r  high  JW»hooi 
hnd  indlege  guidance  and  htmlent  aid  i.m«eri*  |K»rhftpji  \\lt)i  federal  mnuey: 
other  atcim  are  needmi  for  bi-tter  dihscmlnatlon  of  jftiident  aid  lnn»nuatIoii  to 
studcdta  and  the  whole  sodety.  .  i    ,     .    ,      *  «    i  > 

ft  wau  he  that  IJtV  prrMi^t  TtnOd  dtUvcry  MjnlCfn  h  iiimpty  not  the  hcxt 
icaif  to  rcarh  fnanp  potvntial  ^tudrnttt—that  liEOQ  ^hmild  hnrrMt,  if  not 
coUeQC'baicd,  more  clotdu  intc^n'atcd  tcith  the  imtittttiKmt  than  M  now  the 
Can*'*. 

B^^yond  this,  U  Is  iwshlble  that  many  studenu  cannot  bo  attract«Ml  t«i  rolh^ge 
by  £h«»  offt^r  of  student  a*5,«<lNtancc  alone.  The  bill  al*o  u*ntlnue»  T.ilent  Srrirrh. 
ami  in  J^ectlon  417B  cbl  (4>.  provides  75  i>er  ^^nt  Miiiport  to  Kdmaib«iml 
OpiM*rlanity  Cfnter^  t*t  provide  better  lnformath»n  about  ]K»st-KimtIary  i*du- 
cation  to  low-Income  i-tudent«?  and  veteranR, 

We  reriimmind  that  ihr  Hul>eommIttee  gather  hard,  Hpeclflc  Inffrmntlon  nn 
the  sum*?'<4  or  failure  ««f  i-urrent  pr»»gram.s  <»ngagiHl  In  the  dk^emlnatl'm  t»f 
InformaUon,  outreach,  I>lii.'atlunal  i Opportunity  Centers,  *  Veterans  Cr.j»t-*^f- 
J[nstructit»n,  and  mhi  r  ^nvh  jirngrramf^.  Talent  Search  ts  a  relatively  snmll 
federal  program,  hut  It  may  thaf  Itn  vftom,  or  the  efforts  of  fiomc  of  the 
proj«y!U  It  supports,  are  a  ndatUety  co«5t-4"ITectlve  way  to  attract  addltloaal 
bttidents  to  iKi^t^econdary^,  education.  It  may  be  thnt  somewhat  larger -st'ale 
funding  of  Talent  Seann,  other  TUIO  program.^  ^u^atiunal  Ojiimrtuidty 
Centers,  and  Veterami  C«Nt-«^f  Instruction  may  be  a  more  effectlvi»  w-ay  to 
reflch^  some  -iwiteniinl  i«tudenta  thhn  spending  the  sAme  number  of  dollars 
simple  on  fldaitlonal  ?<tudi.m  aid.       \  .     ,    *  ,  „„i 

AASCr  and  nther  gnuipH  are  also  tfrglng  changes  In  th»*  fcilernl  A  ocatUmal 
E*lucation  Art,  to  oi>en  tldji  !»r/<gram  to  more  i»o.sLsecoaaary  and  adult  stu* 
dents,  Talmt  Sear^^^h  and  HOC  cvntors  Ci»nUl  h**lp  In  this  effort,  toa. 

Since  ILR.  .Wl  a>kH  the  Nntlonal  Institute  of  Education  to  suppc'rt  several 
Ftudles  relati-d  to  t»iien  adnd^shmi*,  low  tuition  poUMe?,  and  ko  on,  we  snprgt^f 
that  c<ingre?<s  n\m  ask  NIB  Fit^ilflcaliy  to  &\ipPort  studies  of  f^Uch  queriUons  as 
the  following:  \    ,         '  ^         .      ,    .  ^ 

L  Why  have  a  declining  propt.rtlun  of  high  s<  hool  gradnate^i  been  g'dng  on 
to  any  p^stm^mdary  txhiratUm  pp»gram«{,  la  nVcnt  years? 

To  what  extent  is  thU  dwllnr  a  n*MiIt  of  rising  tulqon  and  other  c»^llege 
cosw;  less  student  aid  In  teriyn  t.f  eligible  and  lnU>restt'd  wtudenU  (esjjet  ially 
In  i^mstant  dollars! ,  the  ending  of  the  draft  (which  doca  not  seem  an  ade 
quate  explanation*  becau*<e  «'andlinent  of  women  a^  uell  as  men  has  decIInMi : 
rontlnulng  discrimination  agaia.t  ndmirltles  and  women,  or  iejw  Interciit  In 
recruiting  minority  or  women  student*^,  an  anti -College  "youth  culture",  the 
lade<iuacy  of  secondary  schools;  or  other  factor?? 
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a  BEOG  graut?  iTliU  l»  tK/ajcthiog  l^SUE  vt  C^'iAgre*^  puf^ibl^t  shoiiia 
studjf,  cren  it  MK.Ooet  xxmX,  aIik^j  It  i»  ccotxal  ivbutlii^x  the  BEOG  P^'gram 
Cfeds  substantial  chap^eii.  Huw^  do  the  ♦^ligibkb'  Rh'>  do  not  partld|tate 
In  ^ECK>  Jtnd  other  aid  yrogroins  differ  frum  thosMf  whu  dolf) 

4.  What  /actwri  wojild  lead  to  nn^fe  ^t»t»st«evocdaxy  attendasce  bjf  •'ellgiFf 
fitadentiiJ  ""^hat  1»  tbe  itQjKiruuice  uf  aiuliabW  K»w  (ultlv*a  cvUeges,  available 
and  adequate  student  aid,  and  other  fat'torji  lu  *uc5i  ^itud^nta? 

5.  What  la'  the  real  Jiuccet*  or  ^allure  uuma^^b  aiid  informatnaj^lid-jend 
naiUm  prugrama  inch  as  Talpt  ^Si^Iinh,  KCiC,  VCOI,  and  uther  suih  program** 
iatlud'Aiiig  thvae  opcratuHl  b>  WUtiiUauii,  «ule».  axal  n..!*  govtriiCjcnial  ->rsan* 
zauonji  whl«^  are  not  fcdfeniH>  funded.  Wbkli  ttxhuiqaf*  appear  nit»5t 
aucccgsfol  in  «uch  prc.arams?*  can  tb<:>  t*^  tAtendt*d  lu  InJud<»  v*#catiffial 
education  and  luauiH^wer  tciiinafis  iJty^iau^,  auJ  ^tbet  V*tsu%  pw^st^^'Pda 
and  adult  educatlc*n? 

4.  .SA'OO— Mjiny  othpr  t?unt-sjM?s  b^f»re  iUk  SuKMmcuUtee  hav*»  l-mi  ftnari«!r 
«*ri^ilcal  f»f  the  pr»>p<»im^J  aidnges  kn  SEOGl  i\blc*h  Rould  In:  tTimt**!  from  a 
nt-edi'basjd  pmgram  ^et^ing  svm^  ^"lo,*^  fr.udi.aLs  ^.  a  mtritbri^Nl  pro^jrani 
pniMding  vtr>  large  grifnu*  it^rbupsf '4iM*00  -tadeats  h.mt^  f^f  tl5«*iii  n»t 
,^tery  ikeu^.  If*  there  is  a  ia*»o  f«t  *-i»*^^*al  f»«<Jeral  iiarit  i^'h^Jan^hlp  ptv^gram, 
It  fchouW  be  OiJid?  separatvlt  and  In.U  rniH  »f  ftc«  JrgiKiati^n.  and  n'»t  Kt  th»« 
«';tpfa-ii  of  the  /treiicnt  SKmG  pr»*gr«im.  Th^re  ar*?  al-o  maj<»r  probletun  of 
f  iiUural  bia*.  i»»-c'«MiiMnii«  bu^U  tfi-n  ihUdrta  '*f  ttt»rklng «.'a5f^  ana  luwer 
Ipr^'i^a*  famitles  ivi*uid  i*Ti*ln*/iy  n^ht^*,  otb*-£  prubk>Si>i<  relatt^d  tn  tvhi^tb 
rr  a  JfMmg  ^y^;pu4  ean  iui^^^ure  lulaab!*,-  uaalUit-b  and  «l1il3  our  v>eitO 

.V  ^.N'/G.-yUTjik  w»»  arphtixd  the  Intvidb  p  to  n>ske  £<??TOr  m<^'r<»  lle\JM<*, 
t^^rmUtlag  tbi*  Jitate«  tu  u?*e  fbt^  fiawN  t<t  MaI*.*  ^'^xk  study      fd»JiUh  *  at . 
ze^t-t^itlclQ  it^Uegc^  aji  well  ai  f  *r  *tat4  grar*:-,       ttrl  tht  pr  »^-'HUl  c^lght 
not  work  as  itft*  ndtil  In  niMsr  f-tat^^. 

only  \%*rk  I'ity  and  TaUfMrnta  bau*  ^r<»-tuiti'in  <*dbgis  n^n,  ofiirr 
MatfH  wrtiald  pnd«ablj  ni»t  l*cntft*  fr»tiji  thH  p^;»ti-!^n.  Fur  (hi  manu  zcro' 
tHttifjn  and  <Ma-l«ilM^w  c^tlki^t*  fux^^  tjptiuttn'j  cost  fun^^  mj-t  th^m  fi3cthtt*% 
Sandt,  if  tht;M  Oft  tQ  k*y.^  th^ut  iotciudwn  ifttf**«»  C*At- f  *^lucatlvn  funds 
^\A<uM  hflp  ftmh  t-»ille;;e-i  iij^*r»*  Iham  faeiliti*  **  {nn^l^.  In  nun?'  *aMr?i. 

.4 A.N'  f  M  «^iMr^«»r'i  thQi  $h0  ^sIG  program  »h  it*  pr*$*nt  f*^nn  ran  l^^  f  tf% 

f4jrfr  th»^n  to  rnutr  tutittfm-  In  tb»*  lattt*r  i  .irt  .jf  thU  t*appr,  ^e  ^Hl  ei»mm«  nt 
on  j<ugge»t^*»i  langujig?,  iitn^nger  tli*ia  thai  in  HJL         wh!<h  we 

beUi*\t^  wimid  d»>  m«*r»*  b»  hdp  d£»\\n'taltb^a- 

U>  br/vTC  that  the  SSiO  UiK  shouhi  aUr^  bv\m^*'itft'^d  tu  a^^ar^  a  fair  aui 
rruMf^nahli-  partmpatton  ^jf  huth  public  and  pfitQh  cr4!'rj,M  in  rtrry  Mfatt 
(nuwti  0tatv»  rjcKludt  one  gruup  or  tftK  tjthtrj,  make  part  tim^^  f^tni^ti 
fUpibU  ui  all  «faltJ>*  Qftd  ta  tncl'c  ffrant*  p'jrtalk  to  mtto/Mtatt  ir^titHtiftnn. 

While  t^fttajc      aund  on  the  particular  furtnala  pnrip*  ^<*d  t«A  albi?.flite  fnnda 
to  Jtatea  for  ¥ylQ         onderstund  that  i-m^  f.r?*.tt8  qc^'«!lf»cn  have  l»w^n 
nti^l  nb«»ut  III       a^rd-t^d  the  Idra  i:l^af  aid  t*>  Ujo  uUir^  ^houId  tr«?i.ie 
n»unt  <*f  i^tatio  effort— itt'^luding  the  tlTurt  Ulng  taadi'  u  h'^dd  tnitlcn  n«  low 
as  posiiU*!e< 

a  rro/  oa^  TRIQ^-W'^  have  already  ?^ugg*^tcd  lhat  *r>nte  paits  r^f  TRIO. 
j*arliri}lafly  TaU-nt  J^eatxh  and  EOC,  fthuuld       PtwUo^l  Dj*»re  *-i*ri.faUy  to 
deienatae  what  te^hnlnn^a  ar«  iftwiU  iiacve«j^ttl  in  htrlplijg  t**  <unu»urap?  biw 
inin.iue  '^r  dliadTanlftged  *ludenu       attend  iHitt^riarUry  itLHiUuU-^ik  We 
Mipv»*  that  VCtil  outreach  prr»jerL«?  ^hould  al^  be  ^tndied^ 

tVe  i»a»#  d»»»jbtj«  about  coiabinlng  XCOl  with  TRIO  unli^  tve  can  be  c»r 
tain  that  U»th  prograjas  will  nul  imfTer.  TUXO  lulght  l*e  ^U^U^i  b;  addfcg 
Teteran:^*  who  often  navo  dlfTenent  pn»h!ema  and  a  dUTtn^nt  bacAgrctund. 
Vi*oI  has  M^rved  many  reteraa*  vsry  will  In  Its  pre^nt  t*Tm. 

I,  *VIn*5lfc — IVa  be/ictJC  tAat  AJ.^*Cl'  irti(i<tti/"M.  and  prrA'^jhl-j  mott  ath^ 
triMtitutirmM,  Kt$h  to  k^p  yD:^L  oa  U  for  thr  snoit  part,  Tfinr  not 
icuA.  f"  if*^i*»aff  /edcrat  iupport^  tu  pr*.p»i4«d  in  Wit  mr  x^r^H  thy 
tn$h  to  tfr  the  pr^tcnt  tuUidUrd  intereMt  rate  t^ftHit  to  an  md.  KX*i5L  ha< 
be*«n  a  tery  Imptirlant  »<iur^  of  help  fi»r  a  grtat  ciuny  Ftndfnta  at  both 
Mibli.''  •nd  prlrnte  InnUtutkn^  for  nitny  yeara. 

Thw  Is  a  dUTerepce  between  AASCr  and  the  City  Vnlrrr-Uy  i  f  Xew  York, 

8  Oi^LP^ — *\ASCr  haa  nat  rec«  lve<I  sulSident  in  pat  ab^ut  thiij  pr«?gram  tu 
make  r^nxmim^ndaUcins.  We  bellere  that  naof-i:  Institxjtl^^nji  woatd  n.'t  vfl>*U  ta 
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a^«*.  tht  program  unDsft^rred  to  tin.  states,  pruposed  In^the  bill,  tui^^~ 
th^r*^  is  alw)lut*f  ftiiauraati'  all  t^UU^  that  at  ^i^^st  tbe  i>ame  funds  |)e 
provided  vihkh  *re  a?allabie  novv.  We  duubt  that  £bij»  is  pvjssible  at  lea«.t  .aj. 
pwettt  ^ 

We  are  ^ats  coticeraed  about  moTi^s  la  sume  statea—ia  recent  years,  bj 
Tariooa  puiittcal  ieader»  and  fiec.ii  planners  in  4Uwh  dtateb  ai>  California.  Ohio, 
WlscoDijlD,  Fennuylvartia— to  force  most  ur  all  stndenttj  to  take  out  expensive 
lung  U-ria  I^ixqa  and  t«  ral^t-  tuition  ta  tiiM  co&t  at  all  RubliC  colleges.  These 
**ea5y  loan"  «nd   loan  bank*  t^iui  bcj  ii>>ed  tu  justify  large  in9reases  iu 

tuitlun,  we  bcUr^e  that  many  ^tatt*s  «oald  nut  necessarily  maintain  low 
tttithm  If  sach  »van  plan?*  were  available.  Transferring  GSLP  to  the  .'Jtates 
xni^bt  encoarft^  s»Ich  mores, 
4>.  /^//^{tgc-H^i^  ProgramM.  -rWe  bell^^e  that  the  Subcuniaiittee  shuuld  con- 
tinue to  n^^jiifre  statutory  funding  ^f  tht  college  ba?ed  programs— SEOG, 
CWSsi*--at  reasonably  high  levels  before  funding  3E0G. 

Wfi  believe  that  seiHuun  thought  .should  I>e  gi\en  ti>  Rep.  Albert  Quie's  aug- 
ge;Jtii/n.  tliat  all  or  a  Itrge  part, of  college ba;*ed  stndent  aid  fnnds  be  given 
the,  i^nDege^  a»  a  lump  eura,  to  ailxainli^tei:  at  their  owti  discretiun. 

to.  Cpttcge-XVink  Sfudp  Proi/rcrm.'-Indlcat^ons  far  are  that  many  AASCt 
inatltiUii'DB,  esi^edaUy  those  with  a  CwnMderable  niimber  ^f  low  income  sta 
dents  '^hih  to  lfeej>  tho  netxis  baj*i»  uf  CWSP.  Ptrbapb  whta  funding  le^eb  are 
i'»nnMderab!y  hl^hi^r,  or  other  rn^ti^  have  been  met  mure  fully,  It  may  be  pos- 
idUfji  to  relax  or  eliminate  thlx  ne^di*  bagls.  . 

\ye  applaud  the  propoi»i»d  new  Jub  Crtati^n  progran^^  as  a  ver>  constructive 
nwJ  hrlpful  BUggCKtloD, 

ll  TiiitioH  iieqtUrementt.'- As  we  bnve  noted,  Section  406  (a)  (4)  of  the 
hUi  rtHiiiAr**%  that,  em  h  inntituliiin  gi\t  a*^huranct;s   'that  the  availability  <>f 
a^s^fatance      students  at  the  Inntltntlon  undvr  this  title  has  m.  rei^utted,  ami 
^xcill  n^t  penult,  in  an  Ixik  rea^v  in  the  tuition,  feci^*  or  .other  charges  to  such 

\\*f  b»*iK*ve  that  ihia  language  n^t  strong  enough  to  accunipllHh.  this  mobt 
Ia*ntabl0  putiH»i?e,  Tuitlt»n  and  ♦•ther  charges  are  s^et  in  a  variety  of  way.^ 
by  a  vu.Het>  of  i^taie  ai?emie»  and  biiarda,  and  at  public  colleges,  uf ten  depend 
on  «t>»era]I  appropri&Uous.  G<»vt'rnor3  and  State  legislatures  uften  play  a 
majtir  rule  in  hucJU  dftt'rminalioii.H.  If  apprupriatlon.H  are  nut  adequate  to  mce,t 
tollpge  amJj?,  the  CMllegc*  may  be  furcetl  tlthet  to  raise  tuition  or  to  reduce 
55^rt|ce*i.  ,       ,  -  ^ 

»  With  tlfe  propo>eil  lanpruagt,  many  6iho*/l«,  public^  prhatt?,  and  pruprletary, 
might  simply  'give  aHi*uranc^"  In  a  perfun(tnr.\  way  that  J^leral  student 
*u»i  ^^us  f^ypt  "vehpMUs'iMt'"  f»»r  their  raising  tuition  that  It  v>as  being  ralv'^ed 
imUiid  tfixause  ^adt^iuai^  api^rupriatlvu^^,  auit*;  buard  policy,  ciciing  C(K>ts, 
or  otb*er  rc'asfoVi^.' 

What  «iL*emj)  10  be  ne^nlwl,  especially  for  the  ^^iO  program  but  al.-^>  ftir 
uthen*.  iM  5ome  way  tv.  i^trtuRtheO  thin  language,  especially  in  reJjitlun  to  the 
divtrliUg  of  funds  a^^.iy  frum  public  collegr-s  to  ^t.1le  stadent  aid.  and  rtsuU- 
ant^  tuition  in«Teasof^,  Mi>re,  linf*»rnmikm  v\»ll  be  needed  on  tuition  pohc.v  de- 
termination in  each  ^*tate,  ^aUi  year.  Thejia  Is  also  a  need  for  an  appeals 
'  procedure.  ^ 

AAM  1  thert'fure  i^uggt-.sts  1ft  additl»m  to  tlie  prupused  language,  somoihing 
llhothefolbAving: 

,  It  l?i  not  the  intent  «»f  Congress  that  fetltral  fumU  m.lde  available  thr4jutfh 
any  fetlerally  'as»lj.tetl  student  aid  program  in-  tht^  Title,  »*haU  en«Me  a  ^itaie 
Dr»  redtsco  e:ipejidilureH  for  institutional  aul  t**  public  higher  oducatiou  whhh 
v\.iubi  othnTrtlMe  have  been  made,  or  wbith  re.sult  in  an  increase  In  public 
coiUgv^  tuition  an5  student  dmrgc-s. 

"The  r<m«nl!Wh»uer  of  Eilucatlon  shall  review  annually  the  i<ltiiation  in  ta»h 
«tate  i*^  dflijrmlne  vphetber  the  use  of  federal  student  ^Id  funds  liat*  eut-ifur- 
aged  any  ^tatf»  or  Instltuthm  to  act  In  m}dk  a  mnnner.  ih^  .nhall  t*xau*iiie  >*uih 
fKitori  a»  t^dal  ntate  appropriaM  iUS-fcr  .pulUc  and  nonpublic  htghtr  ediua 
fl«>n,  anpropriatb^fi  for  institutional  aid  and  student  aid  in  the  public  and 
nHp.publK-wlon»,  and  tuition  liveJa  at  all  public  Incditutiuns.  indudng  reasomi 
for  ftny  chan^  In  tuition  or  Ktt?dent  chnr^^, 

"The  CommlKsluner  s^kiH  m^ke  no  paymWit  of  a.«?slfltanre  under  thU  tjtle 
til  an^'  tnHtUution  or  «tate  agency  which  does  not  meet  tbefie  requirements. 

-The  CommlRMoner  shall  Irhuc  an' annual  report  on  this  subject  to  thf 
HoTt^e  Eiluratlon  and  JM\>ir  Cummiltee  and  the  se,nat«  Cumnilitee  on  I^abor 
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ani  PubOc  Wejfarc,  and      the  general  public,  nut  later  than  Xuvembur  15 
of  (^ach  year,       '      \  ,  .  —  ~ 

"Jyay  institution  or  fetate  agency  in  any  state  which  feels  that  this  has 
been  vii^Iated  »hall  ha\e  the  right  to  appeal  tu  the  Cuniniis^iuner  and  to  ha\e 
a  h'earlng  before  the  Couiuiisiiloner  or  his  reperssentative," 
,  12,  ConclHsiOiu  AXSCV  has l^tkjuiued  the  upportunity  to  submitAthis  state* 
ment  lo  the  SubtoiiimUtee,  auJ  v\clcoIiie^  further  upp^rtunlties  to  comruent  on 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  O'lLvjicV,  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr. .  R^#liard      Hawk,  , 
who  is  executive  dlix»ctor  of  the  Minne^vOta  Iliglier  Education  Co- 
ordinating ConunIt>i>ion.  ifr.  Hawk?  If  you  would  please  take  a 
place  at  the  wltne.^  table,  I  unden^tand  you  have  others  accompany- 
jng  you  and  they  can  join  you  at  the  table* 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  C.  HAWK,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  MIN- 
NESOTA SIGHER  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  COMMISSION,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  WILLIAM  ;B.  McCONNELL,  EXECUTIVE  SECRE- 
TARY, NEW  MEXICO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE,  AND 
MACK  C.  ADiTMS,  HEAD,  STUDENT  SERYICES  DIVISION^COORDI- 
NATING  BOARD,  TEXAS  COLLEGE  ANB  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM, 
AND  H.  DALE  SMITH,  ASSISTAN.T  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  FOR 
STUDENT  AID,  MINNESOTA  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COORDINATING 
COMMISSION  /    \  . 

Aflr.  Hawk.  Thank  yoUy  ^Mr.  Chairman.  - 

Seated  \yith  me  toda^V/ arc  WUliani  McConnell  On, my  far  right, 
who  is  executive  ^et'ret^J.r}  of  the  XoVv  Mexico  Board  of  Educational 
Finance/ Next  to  him'u^  Mack  Adams,  hei^d  of  the  student  services 
division  of  the  Cotjrdinatin<:  Board,  Texas  College  and  University 
system.  On  ni\  left.  Dr.  Dale  Smith,  who  ^eiTes  a.s  assistant  execu- 
tive director  of  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. . 

"VVe  have  a  foiTiial  si^atement,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  before  I  begin 
I  would  like  to  express  sihceru  appreciation  to  ^tliis  committee  for 
the  very  important  work  that  it  is  doing*  There  are  few  issuiis  of 
greater  social  importance  to  .this  Xation  than  providing  genuine  * 
access  for  all  residents  of  thi&  great  country  to  pursue  the  kind  of 
.post.secondary  education  progranl^>^that  will  meet  their  Individual 
jioeds.  ' 

^  I  think  further  we  should  compliment  the  chairman  for  his  will- 
^in^AiCfeS  to  come  forth  with  proposals  which  stimulate  the  kind  of 
discussions  and  delibcratiuns  which  are  necessary  to  effect  the  Fed-, 
eral  policy.  ^  ^ 

Now,  if  I  may  proceed  with  my  formal  statement,  ifn  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  comnuttt-c,  I  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  , 
of  several  States  which  lia\e  de\ eloped* effective  State  student-]oau 
programs  which  would  be  dest roved  by  sections  423  and  i^k  of  fi.E. 

Florida,  Kentuckv,  Jnnne.^)ta,  New  ilcxico,  ^"orth  Carolina,  Okla- 
homa, South  Carolina,  Tcxa.s.  and  Wisiunsin  have  acted  responsively 
and  responsibly  in  developing  proguun*  of  direct  lending  to  students 
through  a  partnership  arrangerij^it  antoiig  the  Federal  Government, 
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State  government;,  the  private,  financial  sector,  and  institutions  of 
postsecondary  education.  Li  addition,  the' office  of  the  Arif.ona  Board 
of  Regents,  cuirentlj  developing  a  State  loan  program,  has  a^ed 
^  16  bo  associated  with  this  testimony. 

Under  this  partnership  arrangement,  the  private  financial  corn- 


program  and  assures  that  all  students  both  urbanjand  rural,  regard- 
less of  sociai/'economic  status  or  the  family  relationships  with  com- 
mercial lenders,  .hav(yeciual  access  to  student  loans.    ^  '  . 

The  institutions,  under  tlie  supervisi^on  of  the  State,  provide  coun- 
scluig  aiid  other  services  necessary  to, student  participation  in  loan 
programs,..  Tlio  Federal  Government  makes  the  whole  partnership 
ai:rangem*ent  possible  by  i^^uring  loan$  under  t^ie  federally  insured 
student  loan  program.  '  ! 

Under  JI.K.  3471,  an  essential  partner  in  this  arrangement,  the 
Feileral  (government,  ,\\ould  withdraw  from  the  arrangenient  and 
would  cause  thon^  effective  programs  which  already  are  serving  more 
than  100,000  students  annually  to  be  dismantled.  '  , 

TliObe  of  us  responsible  for  State  planning,  policy,  and  program 
adminifeti'atien  for  pustsecondary  education  at  the  State  level  believe 
that  a  Federiii -State  partjiiership  not  only  is  desirable,  but  is  essen- 
^tial  for  "either  Fcdeial  or  State  action  to  have  mi^ximum  positive 
effects. 


,  secondary  education  also  recognize  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  the 
tStares  which  fnust  adjust  programs  and  policies  lo  Fedi&ral  action 
with  .respect  to  postsecondary  -education,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

We  understand  the  d^ifTaulty  which  the  Congress  faces  in  atteinpt- 
Tng  to  enact  legislation* which  provides  programs  which  fit  the  indi- 
vidual (efforts  of  all  of  the  50  States.  -     '  .  ' 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Congress  could  enhance  the  fit  between 
Federal  and  St^te  programs  by  being  more  flexible  an^  permitting 
varied  approaches  to  the  utiluati6u  of  Federal  progiams  and  funds 
*by  the  individual  States..    .  . 

,  Xonfetholess,  we  do  recognize  that  it  is  generfdly  the  States  which 
must  adjust  pojiclvs  and  develop  programs  to^ meetT'ederal  require- 
mvuti^.  You  can  enhance  effectiveness  by  making  Federal  policy  and 
retjulrement^  broad  enough  and  flexible  enough  for  the  States  to 
admsj:  in  a  variety  of  ways-.  - 

.  Wiat  is  most  frustrating  is  frequent  changes  in  Federal  policy 
whkh  cause  the  States  to  pa^ts  legislation,  develop  programs,  employ 
perisunneJ,  and  incur  developmental  costs,  only  to  Jiave  the  Federal 
Gowrnment  take  action  which  requires  the  programs  to  be  dis- 
mantled J^efore  long-roinge  results  have  been  achieved. 

If  wfe  ai'c  to  have  any  sort  of  Federal-Stat6  partnership  in  meet- 
ing postsecond«xrj  education  needs,  State  governments  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  be  able  to  depend  on  one  another. 

By  withdrawing  from"  the  partnership  arrangement  on  student 
loans,  which  has  been  developed  in  nine  States,  the  Congress  would 
denion&trate  once,  again  that  the  States  cannot  depend  on  the  Fed- 
eml  Govenunent  and  that  the  States  should  be  very  cautious  about 
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developing  progmiiiS  wliich  are  based  on  a  cooperative  arrangement 
between  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

The  guaranteed  f5tud^^nt  loan  program  has,  from  date  of  enact- 
.ment,  sought  to  encourage  State  participation  in  student  loans.  Al- 
though State  guamnteo  ageiipies  were  the  fii'st  organizations  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  direct  State  lending 
organizations  have  become  important  participants  as  well,  providing 
more  than  $IoO  million  fn  student  loans  per  yean 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  funds  for  grants  to  meet  all  student 
financial  needs,  continued  availability  of  these  student  loans  is 
•essential.  ^  ^ 

Florida*  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  Xorth  Carolina,  Okla- 
homa, South  Carollnit,  Te^as,  and  V>''isx)nsm  have  caiefuUy  planned 
and  implemented  direct  lending  programs  to  meet  each  of  these  in- 
dividuaJ  States'  needs.,     --^  ^ 

In  addition,  several  other  States  ar^  jconsidering  direct  lending 
programs  because  of  the  advantagcij  of  Uircct  lending,  which  neither 
,    the  Federal  Government  nor  guarantee  agencies  provide.  • 

In  fact.  States  as  lendei-s  provide  resources  in  addition  to  those 
which  they  could  provide  simply  by  guaranteeing  loans,  since  It  is 
only  by  making  loans  directly  to  students  that  the  State  can  assure 
that  every  eligible  student  can  obtahi  a  loan  and  that  all  deserving 
students  have  equal  access  to  loans. 

Among  the  significant  advantages  of  dirpct  State  lending  pro- 
grams  are :  ,  ^ 

Fir<^t  of  all,  all  eligible  students  under  a  direct  State  loanVpro- 
gi-am  have  opportunity  to  obtain  a  loan.  In  some  other  States,  access 
to'postsecondary  education  may  bo  denied  for  students  who  cannot 
find  banks  or  savings  and  loan  institutions  or  associations  willing 
to  provide  loa'ng  for  education. 

Lack  of  access  to  loans  is  especially  evident  for  rural  students 
in  an  area  served  by  a  single  bank  which  does  not  participate  in 
student  loans  and  Ivw-IiiC-ome  urban  students  without  family  bank- 
^    ing  relationships. 

Second,  direct  State  lenders  reduce  the  many  problems  that  schools 
experience  in  making  their  own  loans.  In  many  States,  for  example^ 
schools  which  previously  made  loans,  because  their  students  could 
not  obtain  them  elsewhex-e,  now  forward  applications  to  the  State 
student  loan  program  for  review  and  disbursement  of  loan  funds. 

The  Result  is  professional,  consistent  care,  and  diligence  tliroiigh 
a  Stjite  agency  ni  loan  administration  and  servicing. 

Third,  dli-ect  State  lenders  provide  financial  institutions  and  other 
investoi's  the  opportunity  to  invest. in  higher  education  without  forc- 
ing^ such  inv  estors  to  administer  a  complicated  student  loan  program* 

By  btiying  loan  program  iwenue  bonds,  private  so^irces  provide 
the  capital  to  operate  State  lending  progi^ams.  These  funds  repre- 
sent capital  which  would  not  otherwise  be  invested  in  higher  edu- 
cation. *  - 

^Fourth,*  direct  State  lenders  are  dependable  and  consistent  from 
year  to  year.  Scliools  and  students  can  effectively  plan  their  budgets 
and  count  on  loans  whenever  needed,  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  the  money  markets  and  individual  policies  o^  Individual  lending 
institutions.  , 
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Fifth,  direct  State  lendei-s,  as  "leading  lenders''  in  their  States, 
can  implement  coubulldation  agreenn^nts  which  can  consolidate  loans 
for  each  student  into  cne  payout  loan  with  one  lender.  Such  con- 
solidation loans  are  more  simple,  flexible,  and  efficient  to  service 
than  loans  for  the  same  student  held  by  more  than  one  Ic^hden  / 

ilaiVv  students  have  denied  continuing  loan  assistance  in  the 
middle*  of  their  academic  pro/jrams  when  lenders  have  chosen  to 
restrict  student  loan  activity.  Direct  State  lending  provides  an  an- 
swer  to  this  problem. 

Ill  spite  of  these  several  advantages,  H.R.  3471,  as  proposed  woajld 
eliminate  direct  State  lending.  We  are  not  entirely  sure  of  the  basis 
for  this,  but  \Te  have  heard  i^omo  allegations  with  respect  to  it,  and 
we  wpulJ  like  to  i^espond  to  them  because  we  don't  believe  that 
there    a  good  basis  in  fact  for  them. 

First  of  all,  wo  have  heard  that  direct  student  loans  are  vehicles 
throu«:h  wliich  States  can  raise  tuition.  The  evidence  does  not  sug- 
gest that  Stxites  with  direct  State  student  loan  programs  have  in- 
crea;>ed  or  will  iucreasef  tuition  more  than  States  without  a  direct 
,\  loan  program. 

Some  evidence  suggests  tliat  States  with  direct  student  loan  pro- 
..^  grams  are  less  prone  to  have  high  tuition  rates.  In  Minnesota,  for 
example,  tuition  in  State  colleges  and  State  communitjr  colleges  Is 
$3G0  per  year,  well  bUow  the  national  average,  and  tuition  In  our 
.area  vocational-technical  institutes  is  free.  '  ■> 

Ift  his  message  to  the  1973  legislature,  Governor  Anderson  recom- 
mended a  freeze  on  tuition  rates  at  the  same  time  that  he  recom- 
mended, that  State  appropriations  foi  State  Svholarships  and  grants 
.    in  aid  be  increased >by  S7.5  million.  -   ^  ^ 

Even  if  the  availability  of  loans  could  be  cited  sis  a  basis  for  in- 
creasing tuition  rates,  tl»e  issue  would  be  the  availability  of  loans 
and  not  whether  or  not  the  State  makes  the  loans  directly  or  guar- 
antees the  loans^. 

Second,  we  have  heard  that  default  rates  for  direct  State  lenders 
are  liigher  than  default  rates  for  commercial  lenders.  There  is  no 
ev  idcnce  of  this.  In  fact,  experience  in  WL^consin  indicates  that  the 
default  rate  ft^jr  direct  btudent  loans  compares  very  favorably  with 
th(v  default  rate  for  guarautc^d  loans  by  commercial  lenders  in  the 
State. 

Incidentally,  this  is  a  good  te.st  situation.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  been  makmg  direct  student  loajjs  for  42  years  with  Federal 
insurance  for  9  years. 

Third,  we  have  heard  the  allegation  that  direct  State  lending  is 
a  bchrmc  for  making  monoy  for  the  State.  Making  a  profit  on  stu- 
dent loan  prograrub  is  prohibited  by  IRS  regulations  on  revenue 
homh  which. restrict  State  lenders  io  lYo  percent  above  the  cost  of 
bonds  to  cover  administrative  expenses  in  the  program.  Some  States 
liave  had  to  supplement  such  income  with  direct  appropriations  to 
meet  total  administrative  costs. 

The  advantages  of  direct  State  loan  programs  are  significant,  while 
thu  tdlcgcd  problems  with  such  programs  we  find  not  to  be  supported 
by  the  evidence.  For  these  reasons,  we  strongly  belive  that  direct 
State  lending  programs  ought  to  continue  and  that  all  States,  should 
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they  elect,  be  allowed  tij''iiui/kinifnt  diitct  loan  programs  wllli  Fed- 
eral insurance.  / 

If  the  Conf^ress  has  ideiitiiied  somo  deficiencies  in  the  way  in 
which  direct  State  student  Ji»an  programs  are  administcnd,  Action 
should  bo  directed  to\\ard*  improving  administration  jiather  than 
abolishing  the  programs. 

"We  doubt  that  serious  weaknesses  in  the  operation  of  State  direct 
student  loan  programs  can  be  Identified.  If  i^udi  weaknesses  can.  we 
reinain  confident  that  they  can- be  corrected  and  we  are  fully  pre-  , 
pared  to  resolve  any  problefns-which  may  emerge. 

The  point  of  this  testimony,  Sir.  Chairman  and  membci's  of  the 
committee,  is  not  to  suggf^st  that  the  Congre.ss  should  attempt  to 
stimulate  every  State  to  develop  a  direct  State  student  loan  pro^iam. 

Kather,  the  appeal  is  that  you  not  take  action  which  would  de^tioy 
effective  State  student  loan  programb  babcd  on  a  cuopi^rative  arrange- 
ment between  the  Federal  Govei^naeM?  State  governments,  the  l)ri-o 
vate  financial  conununitj,  and  institutions  oi  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

The  larger  question  is  the  issue  of  dependability  of  the  Federal 
Go  v<  I  anient  in  cooperative  arrangenientb  developed  to  meet  student 
needb.  Nine  States  Iiave  developed  responsible  State  student  loan 
projnrranis  sj^^cificall}  designed  to  ma.\imi/.o  utili/atiun  of  the  fed- 
erally insured  studen^t  loan  program. 

We  would  not  like  so  quickh  to  have  to  report  to  our  StAte  hgis-  / 
lature  that  the  laws  which  were  passed  and  tlie  mechanisms  which 
were  established  must  now  be  dismantled  be»,:*iuse  the  Congio>rt  has 
rhan^pd  it^  mind  with  respect  to  State  utilization  of  the  federally 
insured  student  loan  program. 

Tliose  of  uk  responsible  for  State  planning,  policy  formulation, 
and  profifram  adnnnistratlon  for  post^etondary  edueation  find  our 
task  to  be  a  difiicull  one.  at  best.  The  kind  of  disruption  which 
would  be  caused  by  sections  423  and  434  of  H.R.  3471  makes  effealvo 
State  action  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  we  are  indeed  appreciative  of  these  opportunities 
to  present  our  view.>  uud  hope  that  they  will  be  received  in  the  very 
constructive  manner  in  which  they^  were  intended. 

Mr.  O'jFLvRA.  Jfr.  Hawk,  maylje  you  could  lielp  the  committee  by 
describing  exactly  wiiere  yuji  get  your  niont^y  and  what  kuid  of 
interest  you  pay  on  the  money  you  get  from  pnvate  sources  and 
v.lio  pays  your  administrative  overhead  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  should  recognize  that 
there  wril]  be  some  variation  among  the  Statei*.  I  think  I  vv^jK  descril>e 
the  Minnesota  situation  ^Ince  I  know  that  best.  Others  niay  wish 
to  speak  for  other  States. 

In  the  case  of  Mhmesota,  the  program  is  financed  through  tlie 
issuance  of  State  revenue  bonds.  We  have  had  one  such  issue,  and 
I  might  say  that  the  State  of  ^Minnesota  delayed  entering  this  busi- 
U'^ss  as  a  direct  State  lender  as  long  as  we  thought  we  judicious. 
We  wanted  to  provide  ample  opportunity  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
total  needs  could  be  met  through  commercial  lenders. 

It  was  only  after  we  concluded  that  the  total  needs  of  our  residents 
in  the  State  could  not  be  met  that  vvc  entered  Jnto  a  direct  State 
student  loan  program. 
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have  had  only  one  bond  issue.  The  interest  rate  on  that  was 
4.8  percent.  We  make^Joans  to  students,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  this  aiTangement  at  7  percent.  The  difference  between 
that  4.8  percent  and  the  7  percent  is  used  to  luvat  adirdnlstrative 
costs  of  the  program  in  Minnesota.  ^ 

The  capital  does,  in  fact,  come  from  the  private  financial  commu- 
nity, syndicated  bank,  which  purchases  revenue  bonds. 

Mr/0'EL)RA.  Do  you  make  a.  profit  for  the  State? 

Mr.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not|make  a  profit  for  the  State. 
All  of  the  proceeds  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  issue.  The  State 
has  invested  $1  million  in  .the  program  as  a  supplemental  kind  of 
reserve  fund  and  is  prepared  to  make  additional  funds  available  to 
the  extent  that  the  State  has  to.  \ 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  that,  to  talk 
just  a  moment  about  the  dilemma  w^iich  Stf^tes  face.  I  have  already 
described  the  situation  in  Minnesota  where  we  have  a  fairly  tight 
bua^et  situation.  \ 

Nonetheless,  they  have  a  very  string  recommendation  from  the 
Governor  for  a  fi^eeze  on  tuition  rates.  We  have  a  yery  strong 
recommendation  and  legii?]ativo  for  a  substantial  in- 

crease in  our  student  financial  aid  programs. 

We  will  have  something  in  excess  of  $21.5^  million  in  State  scholar- 
ships and  grants  in  aid  this  next  session.  This  is  an  increase  of  almost 
$8  miUIou  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  fetudents  who  have  already  ap- 
plied to  assistance  under  these  programs.  We  need  $50  million. 

We  could  invest  more  in, student  loan  programs  if  we  could  at- 
tract the  funds  and,  in  effect,  we  woTikl  liave  three  choices.  One 
choice  would  be  to  increase  ta.tes*  A  second  choice  would  be  to  in- 
crease tuition.  A  third  choice  would  be  to  reduce  the  State's  invest- 
ment in  scholarships  and  grants  in  aid.  TVe  are  reluctant,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  propose  any  of  those  altern»tives. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  additional  investment  in  student  loans 
to  the  extent  that  wc  need  to.  It  is  our  de-sire  to  liave  the  student 
loan  programs  as  self-supporting  as  possible, 

Mr.  OTIara.  So  tlio  way  it  works  jiow  is  that  you  sell  revenw 
V  bonds  or  the  State  sells  revenue  bonds  and  you  raise  the  capital 
that  way,  the  amount  you  are  going  ^to  lend,  and  then  you  are  en- 
,   tiroly  self-suflicient  after  that?  / 

jMr.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  fair  

Mr.  Do  you  get  appropriations  from  the  State? 

3Ir.  Hawk.  Xot  entirely  self-suflicient.  Some  of  the  States  are 
dependent-  I  think  Texas,  for  example,  depends  almost  entirely  on 
State  appropriations  for  adininisfcration. 

In  the  case  of  Minnesota,  what  we  attempt  to  do  is  to  pay  what 
\ve  con-sidcr  to  be  the  direct  cost  from  that  interest  differential  that 
is  not  in  fact  the  total  cost.  We  do  have  the  specific  appropriation 
of  $1  million  to  facilitate  the  program,  and  we  incur  other  incidental 
costs  wliich  are-hot  specifically  earmarked. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  What  about  the  otliei-s?  Texas? 

Mr.  Adams.  Texas  operates  a  program  that  is  similar,.  We  do — \L 
guess  we  operate  really  two  programs.  We  operate  a  noninsurea 
program  for  5  year^,  and  the  State  docs  appropriate  the  expenses 
for  that  program.  ^  \ 
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Thio  federally  insured  profrram  operates  just  about'  as  Mr,  llawk 
has  outlined  for  the  State  of  lilinnesota.  ; 

Mr.  McCoNNgLT<.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  Mexico  program  has 
bcsen  in  operation  lor  upward  of  4  years.  There  had  been  something 
ia  the  order  of  $25  million  in  loans  made  in  that  period  of  time, 
r  A  recent  audit  shO^s  .that  at  the  moment  some  $200,000— we  are 
some  $200,000  in  thje^^black.  That  is,  at  the  moment  we  have  paid 
administrative  costs,  nearly  all  of  them — there  are  some  indirect  that^ 
are  not  accounted^  for  hei-e — an^  have  a  cushion  of  $200,000  over  iYz 
years  on  a  $25  million,  so  we  are  close  to  the  break-even  point. 

Sir.  OTIaka.  Tell  me  just  how  it  wo)t:ks.  Let  us  suppose  a  student 
wants  a  loan.  What  does  he  do  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HA^VK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  Minnesota,  the  student 
does  in  fact  work  with  the  student  finanfial  aid  officer.  He  may  ob- 
tain an  application  from  the  studpnt  financial  aid  officer,  A  student 
financial  aid  officer  will  assist  that  student  in  completing  the  appli- 
cation form  in  an  understanding  process. 
That  application  form  will  b^  forwarded  to  us  by  the  student  or 

.by  the  student  financial  aid  

^fr.  SanxH:  By  the  student. 

Mr.  ILvwK.  The  application  then  will  be  forwarded  to  our  office 
by  the  stuijent.  The  check  then  will  be  delivered  to  the  student  finan- 
cial aid  officer  at  the  institution  for  delivery  to  the  student. 

We  in  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  make  a  loan  to  students  attending 
only  those  institutions  which  enter  into  a  contract  with  us,  agreeing 
to  maintain  some  kinds  of  commitments.  They  have  to  make  a 
commitment  to  provide  counseling  for  the  student  at  the  time  he 
takes  out  the  loan.  They  have  to  make  a  commitment  to  disburse 
the  fimds  to  the  student,  make  sure  the  student*  understands  the 
implications  of  the  receipt  of  the  funds.  They  have  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  an  interview  with  the  student,  they  have  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  keeping  us  informed  of  the  student's  status  at  all 
times.  "  .         .     '  . 

We  have  not  had  any  difficulty  in  good  sound  institutions  being 
reluctant  to  enter  into  that  kind  of  contract  with  the  Commission, 
either  institutions  in  Minnesota  or  institutions  out  of  the  State. 

Mr,  O'Hara.  How  do  you  make  sure  those  commitments  are  Joeing 
kept^ 

Air.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  specific  provision  which 
permits  us  to  discontinue  the  contract  for  violation  of  those  pi'O- 
visions,  and  we  monitor  those  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  i-espect  to 
-each  aspect'  of  it.  '  ' 

We  monitor  with  respect  to  spot  checking.  We  monitor  in  terms 
of  problems  whicli  may  arise  as  a  result  of  lack  of  effective  action 
on^ the  part  of  the  institution  representative. 

i^tr.  S>nfH.  And  onsite  visitations. 

Mr.  O'Har^v.  Wliat  about  Texas?  Wliat  happens  if  a  student  wants 
a  loan  in  Texas?  Who  does  he  see?  How  does  it  work? 

Jif .  Aiu^s.  Very,  much  the  same  way*  We  too  form  contracts 
with^  institutions.  The  student  applies  for  student  financial  assist- 
iince..OuT  loan  is  only  one  element  in  the  package  of  student  finan- 
cial assistance. 
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We  wk  that  our  loan  be  the  very  last  element  to  go  into  that 
package,  and  our  loans  are  available  to  him  only  on  the  basis  of 
need  as  demonstrated  in  this  package. 

Mr.  McCoNKiaj^  Mn  Chairman,  our  program  works  In  essentially 
the  same  manner  as  has  been  described  in  the  other  States.  I  ^^'oiUd 
point  out  in  our  case  tlie  loans  are  limited  to  students  attending 
institutions  in  New  Mexico  or,  in  a  few  cases,  where  they  are  attend- 
ing programs  under  exchange  programs  with  other  States,  biit  we 
find  that  the  student,  the  New  Mexico  resident,  going  out  of  State 
is  pretty  readily  able  to  ^et  a  loan  from  the  private  lendmg  com- 
munity because  the  State  is  picking  up  the  buJk  of  the  burden  for 
making  leans  to  the  residents  attending  in-State. 

Mr.  BxAGGi.  Mr.  Chainrian,      you  yield? 

>Mr.  O^Hara.  Yes.  ... 

Mr.  BuGor.  One  question.  What  percentage  of  institutions  m  the 
xespective  States  have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  State? 

Mr.  HtVWK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  respond  for  IMinnesota,  in 
the  case  of  Minnesota  we  certainly  have  a  contract  from  98  or  99' 
percent  of  all  Jthe  eligible  institutions  in  the  State.  Wouldn^t  that 
be  correct? 

Mr.  Smrn.  Correct. 

Mr.  Hawk.  In  addition,  we  have  a  contract  with  a  substantial — 
I  don't  know  the  number  offliahd— number  of  institutions  in  other 
States,  approximatejiy  100. 

,  Mr.  BxAGoi.  Why  would  the  balance  not  enter  into  a  contract  ? 
^  Mr.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  remaining  1  or  2  percent?  I  think 
fhat  there  is  no  reason  they  will  not.  I  thihk  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  MttH  ffict  that  we  are  in  the  fir^t  year  of  the  operation  of  this* 
program  and  there  is  that  much  of  a  lag. 

Mr.  Br AGOT.  How  about  the  other  States?  . 

Mr.  Adams.  Our^s  is  very  similar.  We  have  only  two  eligible  in- 
stitutions who  are  not  participating  in  our  program.  Both  are  private 
and  one  is  a  liberal  arts  institution.  I  \ 

Mr.  McCoNNEU.,;  Tlie  only  institution  that  is  eligible  which  is 
not  a  participant  is  ohe  which  rejects  all  Federal  involvement  at  all. 

Mr,  BiAGor.  Back  to  Texas.  The  same  reason  that  Mr.  Hawk  gav^ 
that  1  or  2  percent  not  participating?  Is  it  the  same  in  your  case? 

Mr.  Ahams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr*  BiAGOi.  Thank  yon. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Are  all  institutions  eligible?  Are  td\  the  propnetancs 
and  the  home-study  institutions  elifrible  ? 

Mr.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  institutions  which  are  approved  • 
for  eligibility  by  the  IT.S.  Office  of  Education  and  which  is  willing 
to  make  the  kind  of  commitment  which  we  require  in-our  contract. 

Mr.  OTIara.  Same  for   .    .  . 

Mr.  Adams.  We  are  not  dealing  with  proprietary  institutions  or 
home-study  schools.  . 

Mr.  JNfcCoNKEWi.  We  are.  Tlie  same, 

Mr.  OILvRA.  mat  about  the  other  States?  What  do  they  do? 
Mr.  Hawk.  I  am  not— I  am  always  reluctant  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
other  States,  Mr.  Chairman.  '  ^ 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Just  a  factual  question. 
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Mr.  Hawk.  I  thluk.most  of  the  State  programs  are  apparently 
fairly  compreheufelve  ilt  terms  of  the  institutions  with  which  they 
deal,  at  least  in  terms  of  institutions  within  their  States. 

Mr.  McCoNXKLL.  That  is  niy  uhflerstanding,'  having  been  con- 
sulted by  a  number  of  them  as  they  were  setting  them  up.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  is  the  way  they  were  going.  I  do  not  have  the 
speciiic  hard  data. 

Mr.  U'Hara.  You  never  have  any  contact  with  the  student  then, 
do  you?  I  mean  other  than  -vou  finally  get  his  form.  He  coes  to  the 
financial  aid  officer  at  his  scliool,  ri^ht?  Or  at  the  school  he  hopes 
to  attend?  The  student  financial  assistance  ufiiLer  coi\nsels  him  and 
makes  the  loans^  I  mean  assists  him  in  filling  out  the  application 
and  gives  him  the  information  and  tells  him  what  it  is  all  about. 

Then,  after  all  that  is  done,  you  get  the.  piece  of  paper  from  the 
student  that  he  filled  ojut  with  the  assistance  uf  the  financial  aid 
officer. 

Is  that  the  same  way  it  works  in  Texas?  - 

ifr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir.  Ilis  financial  aid  officer,  for  these  purposes,  is 
technically  a  mcnibp'r  of  our  staff.  He  Is  designated  for  this  purpose.  , 

Mr.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  also  the, case  with  our  program.* 
I  think  we  ought  to  elaborate  on  that  juot  a  bit.  We  have  more  con- 
tatt  \\it\i  students  than  what  the  sjstji™  would  iinpl^  beiause  there 
are  problems  wlili^h  need  attention  with  respect  to  individual  cases, 
and  those  have  to  be  handled  hy  ouv,  fetaff,  but  essentially  we  are 
dealing  with  a  situation  in  which  we  arc  concerned  about  a  total 
package  of  aid  to  tlie  student. 

We  are  not  committed  to  having  a  loan  the  first  kind  qf  student 
aid  which  is  available  to  the  student.  We  are  committed  toWuctur- 
ing  a  tot.ll  situation  with  respect  to  student  finaiicial  need  processing 
whiLh  puts  the  student  directly  in  touch  with  the  student  aid  advisor 
who  can  advise  him  with  respect  to  his  total  needs  on  all  the  pro- 
giains  which  are  available,  so  the  same  pei-son  wlio  advises  the  stu- 
dent with  respect  to  the  student  loan  program  in  Minnesota  will  also 
Ih;  advisiim  the  student  with  respect  to  the  State  gtant-in-aid  pro-  ' 
gmm  and  the  State  &cholai-shIp  program  and  all  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams a.s  well.' 

Mr.  O'Hara.  But  not  all  institutions  participate  in  all  Federal 
programs.  For  instance,  a  lot  of  institutions  doivt  paiticipate  in"^ 
work-study  as  a  for  instance  or  in  SE0G. 

Jfr.  Hawk.  I  iniderstand  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  OTIau.\.  So—but  you  don't— you  don't  require  them  to,  as  a 
condition,  to  participate  in  your  ^ 

ilr.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  require  that  the  institution 
l>articinatc  in  any  

Mr.  OlLvRA.  But  it  may  be  that  the  only  program  they  ar(?  operat- 
ing is  yc-ur  program,  and  so  to  say  that  vou  m|iiire  that  tiiis  be  the 
last  resort  may  mean  that  it  is  also  the  first  resort,,  right? 

Mr.  H.vWK.  ilr.  Chairman,  I  think  tlfere  woukl  be  very  few,  if 
any,  institutions  in  irihnt\-ota  which  are  participating  only  in  the 
loan  program.  It  clearly  Is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution 
not  to  take  advantage  qf  State  grants  which  arc  available  to  insti- 
tutions. 
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Mr.  O'HAnA.  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  in  what  way,  other  than  the 
ways  that  you  are  all  familiar  with  having  to  do  with  repayment 
terms  and  interest  deferraLand  so  forth— m  what  ways,  in  terms 
of  the  actual  impact  on  the  student,  your  program  differs  from 

3^Ir.  ILwK.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  well  aware  of  the  differences 
in  fhe  programs  themselves,  I  won't  go  into  that. 

Mr.  O'IIara.  1  recognize  there  are  differences  in  the  amount  of  in- 
terest and  in  the  repayment  "requirements  afid  so  forth,  but  with 
rej>pect  to  the  aptual  way  it  operates,  are  some  of  your  institutions 
also  participating  in  NDSL,  Mr.  Hawk?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  that  is  in  the  afBrmative. 
One  great  difference  with  respect  to  the  State  student  loan  program 
—there  is  sufficient  funding  to  provide  a  loan  for  every  student  who 
lias  need  for  such  a  loan,  so  in  that  sense  the  approach  to  the  pro- 
gram is  different. 

There  is  a  fallback  assistance  for  every  kind  of  student  who  needs 
this  kind  of  help,  whether  ho  is  a  low-income  person  who  doesn't 
ha\o  a  sufficient  grant  or  other  kind  of  aid  or  whether  it  is  a  mid- 
dle-incumo  person  who  right  now  because  of  funding  levels  is  not 
eligible  for  a  grant.  ... 
r  .  Every  Minnesota  resident,  every  person  attending  institutions  xn 
,  l^finnesota  now,  has  access  to  a  loan.  It  m^kes  no  difference  what  the 
circumstances  are. 

]Mr.  0'IL\RA.  You  know  your  program  does  share  some  of  the 
problems  that  I  see  with  XD'SL  and  with  institutional  lenders  under 
guaranteed  student  loan,  and  that  is  that  the  institution  that  sets 
the  price  is  also  the  one  that  handles  the  loan. 

la  other  \\ords,^the— I  can  see  the  financial  assist Ance  officer  say- 


in  lending  tlio^ money.  It  makes  it  a  little  too  easy  to— it  reduces  con- 
sumer refcis^ance  to  price  increases  to  say:  "Well,  sure.  It  is  going  to 
cost  morC;,  but*  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  in  a  position  to  increase 
your  loan  bv  that  artiount.  Here  you  are." 
I  don^t^— 

Mr.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  your  concern  very  well.  I 
think  it  is  a  legitimate  And  important  concern.  I  guess  In  response  I 
woukl  sav  a  couple  of  things  if  I  may. 

First  of  alK  I  would  Wgges!  that  if  this  is  true  in  the  case  of 
loans,  it  would  be  even  more  true  for  the  case  of  grants.  It  is  much 
more  oa^v  to  have  funds  available  to  give  to  the  student. 

I  think  it  is  easier,  in  fact,  ISlv.  Chairman,  to  do  that  if  you  have 
funds  to  give  to  a  .stiulent  than  if  you  are  requiring  a  student  to 
borrow  funds  to  meet  the  increase. 

I\ry  ?e«  ond  response  Is  that  the  evidence*  as  I  look  at  the  States 
wltli  dlreet  handing  programs — I  .simply  do  not  soe  the  positive  re- 
lationship of  high-tuition  States  with  direct  Sti>te  student  loan  pro- 
grams, 

Mr.  O'Haha.  Well,  yes;  1  am  not  sure.  I  haven't  looked  at  the 
statistical  euJence  on 'that,  and  your  program  is  only  a  year  old, 
I  guess. 
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ilrl  Hawk.  Mr,  Giadrman,  I  would  say  this  particular  loan  pro- 
gram is  only  a  year  old.  "Wc  have  been  very  heavily  involved,  as  I 
indicated,  in  student  financial  aids. 

Mr.  CHara.  But  I  do  know  that  some  of  those  who  are,  you  know,, 
pusliing  theso  programs  in  the  various  States  perceive  them  as  ways 
of  honmg  down  the  State  appropriation  to  State^supported  institu- 
tions as  an  alternative  to  an  increase  lu  apprupriatious  which  support 
institutions. 

Mr.  McCoNNKLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  speak  to  that?  Our  pro* 
gram  has  been  in  place  long  enough  that  the  legislature  which  sets 
tuition  for  the  public  institutions  has  met  five  times,  and  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  tuition  in  those  5  years.  "So  indication  that  the 
Jegielature  looks  to  this  a%ia  wa^  of  being  able  to  raise  tuition. 

Mr.  O'IIara.  I  would  appreciate  your  giving  me  a  more  detailed 
breakdown  of  what  has  happened  in  the^  number  of  StatCii  t)xat  you 
mentioned  in  those  te^ms  and  some  of  the  experiences,  b^caifsO, I 
have  had  a  good  d^al  of  hesitation  about  havmc  the  price  setters 
also  lending  the  money,  because  it  is  sort  of  like  the  car  dealer'loan; 
ing  the  mon(%  arranging  for  the  loan  on  the  automobile. 

Mr.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make,  one  other  comment?  We 
will  certainly  be  happy  to  comply  with  ^our  request.  I  guess  those 
of  us  who  are  dealing  at  the  State  level  with  respect  to  postsecondary 
education  and  responsible  for  at  least  recommending  policies  to  State 
legiijjiitxin:^  for  tlic  most  part  arc  pretty  well  committed  to,  access 
J  to  postsecondary  education,'  and  I  think  there  are  very  few — I  xan't 
think  of  any  of  my  coUea^eS^in  other  States  in  these  kinds  of— ; 
with  these  kinds  of  responsibilities  who  would  take  .the  position  that 
wt*  ought  to  reduce  State  appropriations  for  postsecondary  education. 

Mr.  O'IIara.  You  see,  my  problem  is  that  down  here  in  Washing- 
ton I  keep  running  into  people  who  are  tellijng  me,  for  instance,  that 
we  ought  to  cut  off  the  grants  to  the  medical  schools  because,  after 
all.  the  medical  students  can  afford  to  borrow  the  money. 
^  I  get  tlie  same  kind  of  thing.  I  nm  into  recommendations  like 
that  made  for  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development.  "TVell, 
they' caiv borrow  the  money/'  That  is  always  the  answer  I  get  when 
I  raise  problems  about  higher  costs. ' 

So  I  recognize  that  perhaps  the  people  at  the  State  loan  agencies 
are  not  philosophically  at  the  same  pomt  of  view,  but,  nevertheless^ 
there  arc  a  lot  of  people  around  this  town  anyway  that  see — that 
take  the  approach  that  the  onh  one  who  benefits  from  a  higher  edu- 
cation is  the  student,  and^  therefore,  the  student  ought  to  pay  for  alt 
^    of  it.  They  pay  now  or  they  pay  later.  \* 

'  The  only  ones  we  ought  to  concern  ourselves  about  are  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay.  WelK  tlmt  whole  notion  is  tied  up  with  this 
pushing  of  the  loan  program,  and  so  It  makes  rne  very  leery  of  puSli* 
mg  loans.  / 

Sir.  Ha\vk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  who  those  people  are  who 
take  that  position.  I  am  fairlj  well  acquainted  with  tl^e  State  higher 
education  executive  officers,  my  counterparts,  in  eacl^i  of  the  States. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  in  any  of  our  deliberations — an^  Mr.  McConnelT 
can  respond  to  this  as  well— I  have  yet  to  hear,  that  vie.wpojnt  ex* 
'  pressed  by  these  people  who  have  responsibility  wiih  respect  to  rec- 
ommending  State  policy.  ,  -  ^ 
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d  Tvould  say  another  tbinft  Mr.  Clwman.  You  mentioned  the 
'      business  of. medical  education.  Minnesotji  J8  not  a  large  State.  We 
medical  schools.*  TYe  have  a  low  tyitiou  policy  in  our^ 

^  W^liv€-^  effect,  grants  to'studente  in  th^  of  ^$,000  a 

year  to  pursue  medicS  education.  I  just  cannot  ^  wH^^^  there 
inv  evidente,  ufijng  Minnesota  as  an  example  0*  ^  State  wmcn  & 
direct  State  lending  program,  that  we  are  taking  the  altitude  that 
there  is  not  ^a  societal  benefit,  and,  hence,  tba  taxpayer  not 
make  a^abstantial  contribution  .to  that  Program. 
^  ^      Mr.<0'HARA.  You  don't  miud  my  being  just  a  httle  pit  s^^^ 

Mr.  Hawk,  that  the  reason  you  are  speaking  m  beftalf  of  the  entire 
group  is  T)e«Miae  you  are  the  one  who  is  in  the  best  position  to  make 
.fibat  stateMient, 

[Lauffhter.]  \<  '  ^       .  .        ^  u 

Mr.  IlAWS » I  am  noi  sure,  Mr;  ChainHan.  I  am  not  sure  I  would 
be  in  any  better  position.  Some  of  ihy  counterparts  

Mr-  McCoNNxnx.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  II  I  simply  w^nt  to  re- 
iterate—I am  sure  you  have  beard  this  before,  but  I  was  sitting  here, 
and  some  of  your  comments  relative  to  the  earlier  testimonv— sirang 
here  tiiinldng  that  you  were  saying  you  don't  hear  people  talking 
,  4U)out  making  postsecondary  education  available  to  the  people  who 
-^ant  it  .wb^  they  want  it  and  so  forth*  ^,  x 

I  was  sitting  there  thinking  you  'ought  to  hear  from  the  Stote 
coordinating  people  because  fiiost  of  them  are  indeed  saymg  that 
that  is  wiat  we  are  supposed  to  be  ptting  about  in  our  States,  open- 
ing up  in*  the  manner  you  were  talking  abcwjt. ,    , ,  ,       ,    , . 

I  really  believe  that  is  where  you  iind— m  the  h^her  education 
community  so-called— you  find  a  lot  of  people  that  are  mtetest^d  in 
those  kin^  of  objectives*  .  ;  '  .     ,  -        ^  i       \^  ' 

Mr.  0'Har.v.  I  am  certamly  going  to  consider  the  whole  question 
the  State  direct  lenders,  and  perliaps  one  approach  to  it  is  by 
saying— is  providing  for  a  continuation  of  State  direct  lendipg  pro- 
grams under  certain  eonditions  which  have  to  do  with  maintenance 
•  of  effort  and  a  whole  buncTi  of  other  things  because-  -so  that  we  make 
sure  that  -abuses  do  not  happen. 

Mr^l^lAWK-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  all  completely  suppor- 
tive of  that.  ' 

Mi%0'HAitv.  Me.  Simon?       ^  .  rn,   t .  ^  ^  ^. 

Mr.  SmoN.  Your  last  sentence  m  your  statement :  The  kfnd  of  dis- 
ruption which  would  be  caused  by  sections  *28  and  434  of  H.!R,  8471 
makes  effective  State  action  almost  impossible.  ^ 
I  wonder  if  you  could  describe  in  a  little  more  detail  what  would 
*      be  tlie  impact?  .  \  ^. 

Mr.  Hawk.  liir.  Chairman,  if  I  may  respond  tb^  Mn^Simon's  ques- 
tion, the  impact,  of  course,  in  these  United  States  would  be  that 
'  programs  which  are  relatrv^ely  new  in  the  life  of  these  kinds  of 
prpgi^ins  which  represent  a  substantial  ^ffort  on  the  part  of  the 
States  would  3inve  to  be  completely  dismantled  and  destroyed^^nd  we 
wouldhave-to  rethink  in  each  nf  tJhese  States  our  total  approach  idth 
—  respcqt  tt)  mcetmg  the  student  financial  aid  needs  of  the  residents  of 
*our  respective  .St^csl 
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.  Now,  we  can  do  this  occasionally,  and  make^adjostments  all  the 
tune  a^  conditions  change,  but  In  all  candor  tho  Federal  Government 
doesn^t  helj)  us  veiy  much  with  effective  State  ^lannln^  if  we  tcke 
what  we  think  is  a  very  responsive  and  re^puusiUe  action  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  policy  and  then  that  Federal  policy  changed 
^  before  we  Jiave  long-range  jesults.  .  '-C^ 

Afr.  SnroN,  Are  you  saj^ing  that  you  think  that  ctrtain  programs 
would  be  drpppcd  in  the  State  of  Minnesota? 
*  ^Iv.  Hawk/  >Ir.  Chainnan,  Mr.  Simon*  the  program  could  not 
exist  in  its  present  form  witliont  Federal  iiis^urance. 

Mr.  SmoN.  I  notice— I  am  not  sure  «ivhether  jou  passed  this  out 
or  someone  ols^  did  thi;>  resolution  urging  Amendment  of  tlie  bajik- 
ruptcy  act.  '  ^  ' 

^(r.  Hawk.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  i-esolution  of  my  board  sub- 
mitted for  tlie  recordi  ^  ^  ,  - 
*MjuSt3iON.  What  is  your  experience  op  bankniptcy? 

Mr.  HavVk*  Mr*  Chairman,  Mr.  Sim^fl,  we  liave  had  no  bank- 
ruptcy as  yet. 

3rr.  Simon.  That  is  pretty  gdod  expyilejice.  , 

[Laugliter.] 

jfr.  ILvwK.  May  I  just  say  we  adopted  that  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  attitude  with  respect  to  it  axud  not  reflecting  any  problem 
in  ]\Iinnesota.  W6  haven^t  had  a'problem. 

Mr.  Si5ioN.  You  mentioned  the  legislature  not  raising  ^tuition. 
In  tlie  State  of  Illinois,  the  legislature  is  not  the  body  th^  ^^'^i^fS 
tuition.  I  wonder  in  how  maily  States  the  IegI&laturo  would  be  tSi^ 
body  to  raise  tuitiopr? . 

^Ir.  Hawk.  Mr.  i^hairman,  if  I  may  respond  to  that,  in  Minnesota 
technically  the  legislature  does  not  set  tlie  tuition.  However,  the 
lei^i.^lature  makes  an  appropriation  vthlch  reflects  a  total  expendi- 
ture budget^  arid  the  boards  responsible  for  governance  are  thi^n 
responsible  for  setting  a  tuition  rate  which  Is  consistent  with  that. 

I  think  in  most  States  you  will  find  that  thei-e  is  a  determination 
within  some  kind  of  range  in  t<rms  of  legislative  intent  and  the 
actual  action  which  occurs  which  restricts  the  governing  boards  in 
terms  of  how  miich  freedom  they  have  on  tuitioii. 

Technically,  the  tuition  rates  are  set  by  the  Individual  governing 
boards.  *   '  ' 

Mr.  McCoNNELT.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  \n  the^caso  I  described,  in  the 
annual  general  appropiiuJAoas  act r along  with  the  appruprlatluns 
for  the  higher  education  institutions,  the  legislature  sets  out  the 
rates  of  tuitiorf  for  residents  and  nonresidents. 

Miv  Sdion.  Not  by  statute.  Just  whpii  thev  consider  the  budget* 

Mr.  McCoKNT5Lt.  It  h  in  fact  said  that  they  shall  charge  these 
rates.  In  this  case  I  believe  theixj  are  veiy  fe<v  States  where  it  is 
done  in  that  fashion.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  States  where 
the  understandings  about  what  will  be  done  alKjut 'tuition  bj  the 
mdlvidual  institutions  comes  out  of  the  legislative  process, 
Mr.  ILwnc  Legislative  intent  based  upon  the  appropriation, 
ifr.  Adams.  Jf  1  may,  please.  In  the  State  of  Texas,  the  legislature 
does  set  the  tuitfon  rate,     per  semester  hour- 
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Mr.  Smo^.  If  I  may  move  to  tlie  State  of  Tc.\as,  let  us  take 
an  artu  like  San  Antonio  wliere  there  is  a  high  perc^itage  of  stu- 
dents of  Mexican  background.  Manj  of  theni  Lave  limited  means. 

Do  ^vdu  find  your  loan  e^wperieiicc  is  a  different  ^experience  in  an 
area  like  San  AntolRio?  I  am  not  acquainted  with  colleges  there. 

Mr.  Ad^uXkH.  The  Slexican  American  Luriuwti  is  an  unusually  good 
repayer.  Soiiie  of  our  best  loan  cxper knee  is  lu  Mexican  American 
area^  »  .  ' 

Mr.  SmON.  But  on  percentage  of  tho.se  who  seek  the  loans?  *^s^ 

Mr*  Adahs.  I  don^t  know  that  it  is  any  hif^licr  because  those  wlio 
5iCek  loans  would  be  ^oV^med  by  tlie  amuunt  of  need  that  exists  hi 
an  area.  The  loan-seeking  would  be  about  the  same.  .  ^ 

Mr/  SmoK.  I.  am 'suggesting  a  possibility  that  just  the  i^everse 
migJtt  bfj  true,  that  there  woidd  bo. .a  lower  percentage.  Is  that 
poK4ble1>.  * '  _  ; 

Mr.  An.vMs.  It  is  possible.  It  would  be  dependent  upon  the  insti- 
tntions  that  are  ih^y  attei.J[t?d.  Most  of  ourxnietropolitan  areas  do 
ha\e  tomrAunit^v  jiiuiur  (^ulleges  and  State  supporti^d  institutions 
where  a  majrrit  v  of  this*  economic  background  student  would  attentl, 
and  the  amount  of  loan  In  those  inatjtutlpiis,  therefore,  would  averagb 
u  great  deal  lexs  than  it  would  be  in  areab  where  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  pf-ivute  institutions^         "  ^  ^ 

Mr.  SiHuK.  I  have  no  further  question?/Mr.  Chairman. 

ilr.  0'HAit\.  Let  me  ask  just  a  coiiple  more  questions.  Do  your , 
States  also  have  Slat*?,  guarantee  agencies?  Do  ^ou  have  a  State 
guarantee  agency  f  .-I- 

Mr.  Ha^vk*  We  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  -  ^ 

Jfr.  McCoNNKU^  Contracted  at  tiie  .very  beginning  of  the  guar- 
antio  btisinass.'  ^ 

Mr.  (VHaka.  Are  you  still  in— you  are  not  doing  that  now? 

Mr.  SlrCoNNELu  There  is  some  activity,  very  little  activity,  in 
places  which  were  on  that  buslne^-i*  a  long  time  ago  or^in  some  cases 
students  going  out  of  State,  hut  almost  none,  almost  no  activity 
under *the  guarantee. 

'  Mr.  01L\n\.  Of  course,  one  of  the  problems  is  that  you  people 
iwrk  under  the  Federally  iasiired  program.  Wc  have  iou  percent 
gua^^antee,  ami  yini  had  a  State  guariintee^.agenc>  thtre  would  only 
W  an  f^CV  {percent  guarantee  from  the  Federal  Govtrnmeut,  and  the 
State  Would  have  to  pick  up  the  other  20,  right  ? 

Mr.  Hawk.  I  understand  that  to  b(?  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  0'Hail\.  The  difiiculty  with  restricting  the  lending  to  com; 
nieKial  lendeni  is  that  there  ma>  nut  be  the  gunke  de<^ree  of  acce.^s 
to  the  hmu  mone>  ui  :ome  sti^dent  who  ought  to  have  a  loan  won't 
hi*  able  to  get  oni^.        .  * 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  rai>*ed  the  problem  here.  I  think  the 
greater  desirability  of  having:  ^imeune  who  isn't  involved  with  the 
priie->:etting  m»*thani8m  making  the  loan.  If  one  uire  to  assume 
an  equal  av«ilabl11t\  of  student  loans  from  eltlier  source — in  other 
words,  if  the  ^.ime  number  of  students^  in  th«i  hame  circumstances 
rould  get  loans  through  a  cornnunial  lendt-r.  would  ^>^»u  not  agree 
with  mo  that  it  might  be  btjttor  io  s(!pafaie  the  twoT 
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Mr.  Ha3p^  Mr,  CJhaimian,  if  we  could— etire.  I  would  say  not 
3ust  avajlibilily,  but  accessibility.  We  have  students  ^in  northern 
3rfpines<?t&  wbo  theocetically  hiive  a  loaif Avtilt})le  from  a  commercial 
lending  institution  in  the  Xwin  Cities,  mi  it  is  not  .very  useful  to 
•say  that:  that  loan  is  available  to  the  studd\t . 

I  wotild^^ay  if  they  wei^a  generally  accessible  to  the  students, 
mucli^  of  the  need  for  a  direct-state  studcnt-Ioaa  program  would  be 
eliminated.  [  \  ^ 

I  don't  share,  fully  the^^cem  tha^t  yoii  have^LIr.  Chainnwj* 
For  the  most  part,  th^  student;fiiiiancial'aia  officers,  who  asgisfc^ 
with  the  administration  of  these  programs  are  i^otlrg^oilSible  for 
setting  tuition,  «^f)es  in  their  institutions.  I  don't  ^SS^student  finan- . 
cial  aid  o^^  are  putting  pressure  on  the  insfitutlons  to  increase , 
tuition,  because  of  the  availfibility  of  loans  o^  the  availability  of 
grauf^  regardless  of  teho  makes  the  award.  '4^1 

If  the  lom  is  generally  available  to  every  student,  it  do^'t  make 
fljiy  difference  who  makes  the  loan.  It  is  either  available  or  ft  isn't  in 
terms  of  the  effect  on  thAt  itisfeitution,  it  seems  to  mo. 

Mr.  OUara.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  testimony  very  much  and  I 
hope  that  you  w^ill  stay  in  touch  with  us  and  provide  us  with  addi- 
tional information  about  what  is  happening  to  tuition  rates  in  your 
States    compared  to  oth?.r  States.   "  »^  /    > .   ^  ^ 

Mh^Hawk-  We  will  be  delighted  to  do  that,  Chairman.  We 
are  most  (]^tefnl  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express  our  concern. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Thank  you  very  much*  You  have  provided  us  with 
two  other  documents  relating  to  your  view  of  student  assistance, 
which  will  appear  at  this  point  in  the  record* 

[The  material  referred  'to  follows :] 

BisoLUTioiff  Ujsoxjio  Amesdmest  ot  the  Bawkruftct  Act 

'Whereas,  edocatton  loans  are  different  from  most  loans  discharge*!  in  bank- 
ruptcy since  students  obtain  permanent  educational  benefits  from  tieee  loans, 
and  ^ 

Whereas,  collateral  is  not  required  to  obtain  a  student  loan  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Insured  Student  Loan  Program,  and 

Whereas,  student  declarations  of  bankruptcy  can  be  used  to  ayold  repayment 
of  student  loan%  and 

Whereas,  frequent  student  declarations  of  bankruptcy  can  undermine  edu- 
cation loan/programs,  and 

Whereas,  a  grace  period  foUowing  the  completion  of  school,  during  which 
student  loan  obligations  could  not  be  discharged  by  bankrupt<;y,  would  permit 
only  declarationa  of  bankruptcy*for  purposes  other  than  that  of  solely  avoiding 
pddcatlon  loan« obligations,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission,  that  Copgress 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  that  student  loan  obligations  vriU  no  longer  be 
dijichargtid  b>  aa  adJadl*.atioa  of  bankruptcy  during  either  the  ln-«chool  period 
or  an  additional  five-year  period  following  the  completion  of  school,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan  prqgrams. 

As  adopted  by  the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission, 
J>brnary  27,  

RxsoLtmoir 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Minnesota  has  moved  responsibly  and  rcspoaslvely  in 
developing  the  Minnesota  Sfate  Student  Loan  Program  by  becoming  a  direct 
lender  under  the  iETederai  Insured  Student  Loaa  Program;  and 
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WTierc&s,  iht  MInnesotil  State  Stqdent  Xoan  Program  is  an*effe<rUve  xwcample 
ot  federal  stafe  tad  private  cooperatUe,  i^fforU  to  «ieet  atuJeiit  ceeds  with 
capital  proTidedl  by  the  private  •sector,  loans  made  directly  by  the  state,  aii<i 
peftjons  Insured  by' the  federal  goverjim Ait ;  and 

WKereas,  tlie  federal-state-private  coopeiratlve  effort  has  improved -  the  avaU- 
abillty  of  student  loans  for  all  Minnesota  residents  and  all  jjersons  attending 
public  and  private  post-secondary  Institutions  in  Minnesota;  and 

Whereas,  the  program  has  relieved  air  post  secondary  Instlmtions  of  th(» 
neel^to  hecpaic  direct  lehDers  under  the  Federal  Insured  Student  Ijoau  Pro- 
/rram-  and  tli6reby  reduced  thft  potential  for  higher  rates  of  default  from  in- 
stilutiftlsar  loan  programs;  how  therefore  he  it 

Rcjfolvc^,  That  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission  urge5  the 
Cmi?ress  t.i  continue  provisions  in  the  Federal  Insured  Stndent  Loan  Program 
which  permit  states  to  continue  as  direct  lenders  and  that  HR  3471  not  Im 
enacted  by  the  Congress  without  modification  to  permit  states  ta  continue  aa 
direct  lenders  under  the  FIS]D  Program. 

As  at^opted  b^  the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission, 
robraary  27,  1975,     '   ^  ^ 

Mr.  O'HjJtA.  Our  next  statement  is  by  our  colleague  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Pickle. 

STATEMEIT  OF  HON.  J.  I HCKIE,  SSTHESSnDATIVE  IH  COHGKESS 
PROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

ilr.  PiCKLE^^Mr.  Chairman,  and  membei;s  of  tJie  subcommittee,  I 
welt  omc  this  opportunity  to  subinii;  my  statement  of  H.E.  317f.  Cer- 
tainly, yon  anu  I  realise  that  this  committee  and  this  Congress  will 
nut  be  dealing  w  ith  a  more  people  oriented  issue  than  this  one.  The 
ifcsues  in\  olved  with  Federal  aid  to  pdstsecondarj'  students  are  verj- 
important  to  the  lOtll  Congi*essionaI  District  of  Texas.  There  ave 
ci/j;ht  univerblties  and  Colleges  in  my  district.  The  university  student 
population  is  estimated  at  70;000. 

When  Congress  talks  about,  revamping  the  Federal  student  loan 
sy$t^*m,  that  talk  strikes  home  in  my  district. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  general  acceptance  that  the  present  Federal 
stnd**nt'aid  pro-am  is  not  a  wonderful,  highly  efficient  wi^y  to 
iuouro  every  American  has  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  college  or 
universltj .  SPorlodically,  I  write  all  the  banks  in  Austin,  Tex.,  where 
at  liMbt  45.000  Htadents  reside,  and  a^sk  them  to  loan  a\ailab1e  money 
to  «tuueni^  luidcr  the  FeJeial  pro.iiram.  Itc/:jetfully,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tlu*  rcijults  of  my  urcings  have  beui  dismal.  Last  year  I  discovered 
that  no  banks  in  zluslin  had  made  these  student  loans. 

Kow.  I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  thinks  bankers  are  tight, 
antLsocial  skinflints.  Xor  do  I  feel  Aubtin  bankers  are  antistudent. 

Sf>  my  conclusion  can  oi>ly  be  that  something  was  seriously  wrong 
with  the  present  Federal  program. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  that  thl^^  subcommittee  held  extensive  hear- 
hiiis  on  this  program  last  jcar,  and  that  the  subcommittee  has  come 
up  with  legislation  for  reform.  . 

But  I  \\ant  to  sound  a  \^ol•d  of  caution.  Just  because  a  Federal 
pn>«xram  did  not  work  perfectly,  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
*  lose  the  door  of  opportunity  on  millions  of  .young  ^Vmericans,  who 
need  assistance  to  attend  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

I  personally  think  the  one  man  who  did  more  for  higher  education 
than  any  other  American  was  Lyndfon  Bauies  cTohnson. 
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As, a  young  man,  as  a  jfornber  of  the  House,  Senate,  and  as  Presi- 
dent, iyndon  Johnson  knew  that  the  solution  to  problems,  the 
rededicatiou  to  freedom,  and  the  vigor  to  make  abetter  world,  resides 
on  the  campus.  And  he  knew  that  the  doors  to  the  campus  should 
not  be  for  the  rich  and  privileged  only.  He,  alsa  knew  the  doors 
would  nut  be  opened  unless  the  Federal  Government  helped.  And 
stil},  the  dedication  of  the  Johnson  name  to  higher  education  is 
treniendous.  Today,  Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  serves  un  the  XJni- 
vei*sity  of  Texas  bo?.rd  oJf  I'egent*^. 

I  trust  we  will  not  turn  our  backs  on  tlie  students.  "We  can  build 
all  the  h^bs,  classrooms,  stadiums,  durnis,  libraries,  et  cetera,  that 
we  want  to— but  without  the  undergiaJuates  to  fill  them,  such  facili- 
ties mean  nothing.  ^ 

Our  investment  has  to  be  a  people  investment  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

Jly  specific  comments  are  directed  to  how  II.R.  3i71  would  affect 
,  a  Texas  State-operated  htudent  ban  program.  The  program  is  calh»d 
the  Ilinson-Hazlewotxl  student  loan  Program.  The  Hmson  llazlc- 
wuod  program  sells  bonds.  The  proceeds  from  the  bonds  are  then 
loaned  to  Texas  fc;tudents,  who  would  not  otherwise  attend  college. 

Tliis  program  began  in  196C,  but  since  August  15, 1971,  the  Federal 
Government  has  treated  the  State  agency  as  a  firmncial^  institution, 
or  iiualified  lender.  This  means  that  the  Illnson  Hazlewopd  loan  has 
been  insured  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Six  other  States  have  this^^klnd  of  program — Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Minnesota,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and.  Kentucky. 

I  cannot  spe^ik  for  the  other  six  States,  but  I  feel  the  Texas  pro- 
grani  is  doing  a  good  job.  The  program  is  also  veiy  important 
to  many  black  and  brown  students, 

Under  H.R.  S-lYl,  the  Te.\as  prognun  would  not  even  get  the  two 
legislative  4>esslons  period  of  grace  before  being  severed  from  Federal 
loan  guarantees.  The  reason  for  thitS  is  that  under  II.R.  3471  the 
State  agency  would  not  comC  under  the  dt'finltion  of  eligible  lender. 

I  would  strongly  urge  Iho  subcommittee  to  corrert  this  ov<  i-sigVt 
in  the  definitions  so  that  a  State  agency  may  qualify  for  Federal 
loan  guamntees. 

But  even  jnore  vigorously,.  I  would  ask  that  tjie  subcommittee 
couwldtir  keiping,  and  even  encouiagijig,  the  Hinson  Ilazlewood  tvpe 
of  program,  instead  of  passing  legislation  which  discourage:ii  the 
State  progmm. 

Certainly,  if  a  State  is  willing  to  loan  money *=to  deserving  stu- 
dent»s,  the  Federal  Government  should  ti^  to  assist  suth  piDgianis, 
not  hold  them  back. 

So,  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  in  developing  legislation  to  help 
.students,  the  7  States  that  have  programs  to  give  loans  sliould  be 
considered  and  assisted  by  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Oiy  final  witness  for  this  morning  will  be  Prof. 
Henry  T.  Yost,  Jr.,  of  Amherst  College  for  the  American  Association 
of  Fniversity  Professors.  Professor  Yost,  if  you  will  take  your 
place  at  tlie  table.  "  ^ 

[Prepared  statement  follows:] 
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PiiEPAiiED  Statemcxt  OP  IIkxry  T.  Yost,  Jn.,  PuoFE.sson  op  Biology,  AiinnnsT 

COILEGE,  ChAIRMAX,  CoMMlTTKE  ON  GoVhBX  MENTAL  RELATIONS  Oh"  THE  A  it  ESI- 

CAN'  Association  of  Univhrsity  Profi:8sohs 

Mr,  Chairman  nnd  Members  of  the  Subcommittee :  I  am  Henry  T.  Xost.  Jr., 
professor  of  biology  nt  Amherst  College.  I  am  here  today  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  un  governmental  relatiuns  of  the  American  Asssociatiun  uf  Uni- 
versity Professors  (AAUP).  The  AAUP  is  the  lar^je.st  and  oldest  association  of 
college  and  university  teachers.  We  have  cuncerned  ourselves  with  the  tela- 
tion««hips  between  government  and  highcc  education  since  the  Assuciatlon'b  es- 
tablishment in  1U15. 

We  apT)reciate  your  invitation  to  comment  upon  H.R.  3471.  We  commend 
the  Chairman,  Mr,.  0*Hara,  fur  the  extraordinary  service  he  has  provided  in 
pjeparing  this  bill  and  in  focusing  uu  the  crucial  issues  inherent  in  the  fetkral 
lirogram  of  student  financial  assistance.  H,R.  3471  reflects  a  fundamental  ton- 
cern  with  both  the  quality  and  dlrectiuu  uf  the  several  student  aid  prugramt*. 
It  attempts  to  create  a  series  of  federal  Initiatives,  many  of  which  are  lun- 
slstent  with  our  own  rec4>mmendatIons  of  the  pa.st  decade.  It  weighs  heauly 
in  favor  of  direct  student  aid,  lesser  reliance  on  the.edterlon  of  need  In  the 
Implementation  of  student  aid  programs,  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
State.««»  and  the  lowering  of  tuitions,  particularly  at  public  Institiitiuns.  Mr, 
0*IIara*s  Introduction  of  the  bill  at  this  time  provides  an  opportunity  f^r  a 
candid  dlscuMsKm  of  the  dlrectiun  in  which  the  federal  role  in  pustsecoudary 
education  .should  go. 

In  asserting  the  need  for  a  fe<leral  program  of  studtnt  assistance,  we  ha\e 
repeatedly  argued  that  "no  qualified  young  man  or  woman  .-should  be  denied 
a  college  or  university  education  sulely  because  of  financial  reasuns.*'  our 
coni!em  In  this  ntatter  la  based  un  an  historic  and  enduring  tradition  of  m: 
profession  as  teacliers.  In  the  li>ng  history  of  higher  education,  the  faculty 
"has  served  a.s  the  catalyst  fur  encouraeing  students  to  engage  In  the  continu- 
ing .«^t*arth  tor  knowledge  and  truth.  In  our  highly  structured  society,  there 
exli<t  numeruus  alternative  opportunities  available  to  potential,  student.^.  Out 
purpose,  thert'fure,  Is  to  encourage  Copgre.^'s  to  make  sufliclent  financial  re- 
sources available  to  qualified  students  In  order  that  they  will  choose  to  cuu- 
tinne' their  education  beyond  the  secondary  level. 

In  fulfilling  Us  rt'spunslbillty  for  Iii*plementatIon  of  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  access,  the  fedvral  government  has  created  b.ith  an  entitlement  and  un 
oxpectathm^  of  fiuaudai  assistance  to  those  who  ^ave  in.sufliclcnt  financial  re- 
sources to  enroll  in  the  college  or  university  of  their  cludce.  The  Issue  which 
immediately  confr^jnts  this  «,ubcummlttee  is  how  to  create  a  true  entitlement 
and  thci^i^ue  which  confronts  alt  membens  of  Congress  is  how  can  the  .stu- 
dent a^hlstante  pnigrams  and  other  related  federal  pustsecondary  eilucatiMn 
pr.,gram.s  rc*cxive  a  higher  priority  of  funding.  The  two  issues  are  inextricably 
related. 

II. R.  347L-«till2es  the  previonsly  used  triiTgcr  mechanism  of  requiring  tiit- 
full  funding  of  at  least  two  other  student  aid  programs— In  this  case,  SEuGs 
and  CWS — before  the  funding  of  BKOGs.  We  fully  understand  the  puri»o?<ts 
viz.  t4i  tie  at  least  these  three  pn*grams  together  and  assure  their  fundins. 
We  al.so  understand  that  the  purpose  Is  to  guarantee  substantial  funding  ,»f 
BKOtK  But  we  think  that  the  time  Is  approprlato  to  be  bold  in  carrying  out 
the  entitlement  provision  under  the  BEOGs  ijrogram,  to  make  It  a  tnu»  en- 
titlement in  the  iy70'b,  and  to  move  swiftly  toward  fulfilling  Xhe  goal  of  eqnal 
opportunity.  ' 

The  Kducation  Amendments  of  1072  have  been  regarded  as  the  ra^st  slg- 
nlfiuint  e  of  legUlatiun  affecting  higher  edutatiun  .since  the  pas.sage  uf  tho 
Morrill  A(t  in  1X02.  One  uf  the  reasons  for  tiielr  signifiianc-e  «as  the  entitle- 
ment pr»»vlded  in  the  Basic  Kdueatlonal  Opportunity  Grants,  We  stress  the 
entitlement  pr  ivlslon  because  entitlements  are  relatlvelj?  ral^  In  federal  legi,s- 
latii»n  for  higher  etiuLiitlon  and  thhi  new  entitlement  was  regarded  aa  n  major 
chUJige  not  only  for  ndueatlon  but  also  for  the  potential  structure  of  onr  so- 
ciety. The  entitlement  reflected  social  policy  designed  to  assist  those  who 
Ihtked  adequate  resources  and  to  add  further  to  the  growing  proportion  of  onr 
population  whkh<))a8  been  educated  beyond  the  se<  cndary  }e\el.  Unfortnnatel,^, 
the  level  of  fnndlnc,  the  c^omplex  Lcetls  analysis,  and  the  family  contlfibytlon 
Schedule  have  frustrated  the  primary  objective  of  the  entitlement.  Too  few 
I>eople  have  jjeceived  too  little  money  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  cdacation  ha^* 
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beea  pu^hea  xapi(k\s  upward  a  resnJt  of  the  ^feneral  Infiatiou  oX  aur  ecoo- 
omy.  We  b<»lleye  tbat  a  r^as^^ssmept  of  the  means  by  \Thlch  a  true  entitlement 
iur  the  Basic  Educational  Oiiportiuilty  Grants  c,&tx  he  iiu^lemented  is  In  order 
at  the  present  time.  ^V'e  cannot  find  In  HJl»  34TI  any  evidence  that  the  en- 
tltfement  has  been  strengthened. 

If  the  first  priority  Js  tu  reassess  carefully  the  obsti^cles  to  a  true  entitle^ 
meat  and  reiuove  them,  the  second  priority  should  to  determine  the  desir- 
able goals  of  new  student  assistance  legislatlpn.  If  tlie  experience  of  tlie  past 
several  years  has  proved  anything,  It  ihas  coriflrmed  the  wisdom  of  cqncentrat- 
lag  directly  on  students,  We  believe  that  such  concentration  sheuld  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded  by  retaining  or  creating  those  programs  whicU  provide 
maximum  assistance  dlrect)y  to  jjtudentSu  H,R,  3471  attempts  to  assist  at  least 
three  types  of  students,  il)  the  student  with  genuine  Unanclal  need  based  on, 
low  fauiliy  income  or  low  pe4  sonal  income ,  (2)  the  student  with  genuine -fixum- 
cial  nwed  whos  Is  rewarded  for  eitfier  demonstrated  or  prospective  academic 
merit,  and  (3)  the  student  who,  Irrespective  of  need  or  merit,  seeks  an  edu- 
catiun  at  the  lowest  possible  personal  costs  In  an  Institution,  liresumably  pub- 
He,  with  a  low  or  no  tuition  policy*  Ia  the  aggregate,  these  are  desirable  goals, 
lAarticuIarly  for  a  society  engaged  In  a  concerted  effort  to  equalise  opportu* 
nity.  But  we  are  concerned  that  extended  delays  of  fulfillment  may  frustrate 
these  efforts.  The  Kducatlon  Amendments  of  1072  promised  more  than  was 
Uu  live  red.  Xhe.new  atudent  financial  aid  law  should  not  be  another  vehicle  of 
HMi'h  frustrations. 

But  the  frustrations  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1072  should  not  serve  , 
to  gl\e  solace  to  those  who  believe  that  institutional  ald^  should  be  ihe  pri- 
mary mcUiod  of  pro^idiug  federal  assistance  to  pvi^tsecondary  edu^^ation.  We 
remain  firmly  opposed  to  such,  a  method  and  request  only  the  fulfilliuent  of 
commitments  made  under  the  new  Title  IV. 

On  the  basis  of  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  wish  now  to  proceed  to  more 
specific  comments  about  several  sections  of  H.R.  3471. 

BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GEANT6  (BEOGS) 

1  ha^e  already  expressed  our  jposltlon  toward  the  euUUeii4titt  provision  of 
the  BEOGs  program.  We  recommend  a  true  entitlement  of  §1GOO.  That  con- 
eniuie*  the  1072  entitlement  of  $1400  translated  Into  1075  dollars.  If  there 
i»  Ut  be  any  needs  teal  for  the  BEOQs,.  it  should  be  related  directly  and  solely. 

the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the  independent  student  or  the  student's  fau*- 
ily.  If  he  or  she  is  a  dependent  H,B.  3171  removes  family  assets  from  the 
needs  test  and  elimin&tea  the  one-half  co^t  of  education  lioutation.  But  it 
includes  provision  for  the  maximum  grant,  which  has  been  one  of  the  prluiac^ 
<*ource»  of  frustration  in  the  BEOGs  program.  Tiie  maximum  grant  defeats 
the  purpose  the  enMtloment.  As  provided  in  H,R.  3471,  the  tnaximum  grant 
i.>  uureallstic.  To  anticipate  the  projected  appropriation  and  rate  of  student 
iHtriii  iijatlon  in  1078  and  therafter,  and  tlien  to  create  an  inflc\lbl«  xjuax^mum 
-mi  \i\.yx  Oir^iOt  j|mopu»)ii  otn  u|  pap]AOJd  xmjiS  mnmi-xom  uo  po^nq 
doubtedly  prove  to  be  a  serious  disservice  to  both  Congress  and  students.  We 
wtnild  recommend  aa  annual  review  of  the  maximum  grant,  If  it  is  to  be  re^ 
tained  as  a  part  of  the  BEOGs  program. 

n,.,  X.*vpmbcr  14,  J 074,  our  Association  expressed  its  concern  with  the  Inade- 
quate  advertising  of  the  BEOGs  program  to  potential  students.  "SVe  urged 
then,  and  we  continue  to  urge,  a  complete  reassessment  of  the  way  iu  which 
tiiu  public  is  Informed  of  the  aTailablUty  of  these  grajits.  We  wuiM  rev*onimend 
.Mpotiflc  provision  in  the  law  mandating  a  program  of  public  iiiformatlon  con- 
cerning BEOGs. 

SCPrtEMEXTAL  EDWATI0:TAL  OPPORTtJWrT  (bEOGS)  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Granti  u:u1er 
ILR.  .^71  is  to  provide  foil  support  for  students  who  are  eligible  for  BBOUs 
hut  who  nlso  show  evidence  of  academic  merit  or  prospective  merit.  As  leach- 
we  have  no  dlfi3cnlty  j^n  fltipporting  legislation  which  attempts  to  assist 
meritorious  students.  If  there  .were  %  true  entitlement  for  tlic  BEOGs.  there 
would  he  no  ne«d  for  retaining  the  current  SEOGs  program,  and  a  separate 
national  merit  scholarship  program  could  be  established.  Cntil  there  i»  a  true 
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entitlement,  however,  assistance  to  neeUy  stndents  under  tLe  current  SEOGs 
prograitn  is  necessary  and  should  be  retained. 

As  structured  in  H.R.  3471,  the  nierit  program  in  the  new  SBOGs  would 
raise  aucstlons  immediately  about  the  appropriate  metiiods  of  selection  u£  rc- 
^eipients.  it  is  not  dliUcuU  to  predict  tlic  fierceness  of  the  debate  over  the 
definitlun  of  outstanding  academic  performance  ...  in  poytsecondary  schtK/r 
and  I  frankly  don't  think  tlfet  Congress  will  wish  to  serve  as  the  forum  for 
such  a  debate.  Is  an  outstanding  acadeutic  pertormance  at  X  institution  com- 
parable  to  au  outstanding  academic  x>erformance  at  X  institution^  And  who  in 
goin^-  to  ruaku  that  deturiiiinutionV  4!^l^the^mu^e,  there  nothing  In  H.K.  3i71 
to  i)rcvent  a  small  duster  of  studentB  at  a  relatively  few  high-j^rice  inatitu- 
tions  from  receiving  all  or  most  of  the  Xunds  under  this  program. 

We  would  not. want  tu  be  misunderstood  about  the  proiwsal  for  the  inclnsfon 
of  the  merit  principle  in  thu  student  financial  aid  program.  It  already  exists 
through  iftU  ntu  funds  un  the  campuses  and  through  £>tate  and  local  programs. 
We  wuuUI  stroijgly  reLuu^uiend  that  tlie  proposal  be  cun^jidercd  along  wltli^Uie 
experimental  programs  under  Section  4  of  n.It.  84tl.  L'sing  the  t^vr  Truman 
Schulanship  pfugram  as  *i  guide,  we  suggest  that  cunsldcrutiun  should  be  gi'ien 
to  establishing  a  x>r^gram  of  Cungfesslonal  Merit  Scholarships  with  provision 
tor  awarding  the  full  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  room  and  board  (or  for 
reasonable  expenses  of  commuting)  or  $5,000,  whichever  is  less,  for  ^adi 
aciideml«:  year  of  8tud>.  Sudi  scholarshIi>s  would  be  provided  to  the  States  oa 
a  formnhi  basis  and  Would  be  administered  by.  the  States  In  conjunction  witli 
their  cstnhlished  scholarship  programs. 

Wc  strongly  supi>ort  the  proposed  change  in  this. program  which  will  author- 
ize the  Commli<aiuui.r  of  Education  to  moke  grants  under  the  SEOGs  directly 
to  students. 

RTATE  Srsmz:ST  iKCr.KTIVE  GRANTS  (SSIGS) 

One  of  the  programs  which  our  association  has  encouraged  and  nurtnped 
over  the  la^t  fifteen  years  has  been  the  state  scholarsblp  programs.  Ti»e  fed- 
eral SSIG  program  has  been  designed  to  stimulate  thobO  States  which  did  not 
have  such  programs  or  whose  programs  were  not  based  on  need.  H.n.  3 $71 
provides  a  significant  and  welcomed  increase  in  the  authorisation  levul  from 
$00  million  to  ^200  million.  Under  full  funding,  this  program  would  add  tUvo- 
retlealLv  an  additional  $400  million  ($200  million  from  SS»IGs  and  $200  milli.m 
from  rcqtilred  matching  state  funds)  to  the  current  $500  mlUiou  spent  by  tiiC 
'  Stntcs  under  their  scholarship  programs.  ^ 

I  wifili  to  discuss  briefly  the  major  new  factor  which  has  been  introduced 
into  thi-  SSIG  program  under  H.R.  3471.  flexibility  in  tlie  utilization  of  federal 
SSICf  funds.  Wc  applaud  the  effort  to  create  more  flexibility  in  the  SSIU  pro- 
gram, but  we  want  to  be  certain  tliat  the  funds  are  utilized  proiwrly.  we 
understnnd.  under  H.R.  3471,  SSTG  funds  may  bo  used  fur  sciiolarshlps,  state- 
based  w.rU  ^tady  programs,  or  tiie  constxuctlon  of  additional  student  faviliiies 
at  zero-ailtion  publl*.  instiintions.  The  State  scholarship  program  Is  a  very 
successful  student  aid  program,  and  we  would  not  care  to  see  It  lose  its  impact. 
We  beUoe  there  should  be  a  federal  Incentive  to  make  all  State  schiilar>liip 
programs  available  to  students  attending  both  public  and  private  institutions 
ami  to  iMjrmit  portability  of  scholarships  to  '  out-of-state  Institutions.  We  , 
strongly  rec^immend  that  the  State  scholarship  programs  recplve  on  a  first 
priority  htim  the  bulk  of  SSIO  funds.  The  balance  of  the  funds  would  become 
-  available  for  the  remaining  two  programs  only  after  the  scholarship,  funds 
had" been  obligated  by  the  federal  gowrniiieul.  Our  conctjrn  Is  bnsed  upon  the 
experience  in  recent  years  with  proposals  which  purport  to  consolidate  st»veral 
^  distinct  and  unrelated  merit  or!  ous  programs  and  to  permit  nn  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  to  determine  how  the  funds  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
several  Con^solidated  programs.  In  efTect,  consolidation  came  to  menn  ehniina- 
tion  of  pome  very  desirnble  programs.  , 

We  believe  there  is  need  for  further  clarification  of  the  progrnm  to  as^sist 
in  the  ron«?tructlon  of  fncIHtles  at  zero-tultton  public  instlhitlous.  TJ>e  tw--^ 
sumption  appears  to  be  that  these  funds  will  ser^e  as  an  incentive  to  h-^ttate 
to  build  new  facilities  at  wro-tultlon  public  Inprttutlons  and  thereby  Increase 
enrollment  \n  those  Institutions.  We  welcome  this  initiative  because  we  fa\ot  ^ 
ft  program  of, zero  tuition  wherever  it  can  be  implemented.  We  urge  this  Sub- 
committee to  consider  several  additional  alternatives.  One  Is  to  provide  nn 
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Incentive  for  incrcaiiud  enrollment  \>y  pruviillng  grunts  to  needy  students  for 
certain  non  insttutUuual  costs  at  zeru-tuitiun  inbtUutlonti.^  further  incentive 
is  to  licuvlde  funds  fur  facilities  and/  ur  innu\  ative  teacliing  progranis  to  ;5latcs 
wljich  agree  to  lower  tuitions  at  their  i)ublic  institutions..  Qur  purpuMj  is  to 
create  tiexibility  on  the  part  of  Uie  States  as  to  how  best  to  nse  fundd  which 
iire  awarded  as  a  result  of  the  states  conscious  effort  to  lower  or  ^ibolisb 
tuitions.  Our  concern  about  the  program  as  outlined  in.  :h.R.  ^71  is  that  it 
Jaay  not  be  the  quickest  way  to  stimulate  lower  tuitions  and  it  may  not 
Javc^sarily  reward  Uuise  zero  tuition  institutions  ^hiUi  require  ast^bUncc. 
^Jince  Uie  funds  are  funneled  tJi rough  the  State,  |lie  State  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion tu  provide  continuing  a&sbtauce  in  succeeding  years  for  the  further  ex- 
.  .  pan^jion  of  facilities.  Finally,  we  are  of  tlie  opinion  Umt  at  this  stage  the  more 
proii-sing  need  is  to  pru\lde  incentives  to  thubc  ijistitut^ona  wiiiUi  are  capable 
of  lowering  tuitions. 

COLLEGE  W0BK-6TUDY  (CWS) 

College  Work  Study  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  most  popular  programs 
among  tlie  several  student  aid  Xirogrant^,  We  agree  with  Chairman  O  llara's 
statement  of  i'ebruary  20  Uiat  *  students  ...  do  want  to  work."  The  House 
Lnbor-UEW  Appropriations  Subcomniitlee  has  already  e.\presbed  its  agree- 
nient  with  the  Chairman's  observation  by  recommending  that  the  College 
Work  Study  appropriativ^i  for  1975  be  brought  up  tu  its  full  autlmrization 
of  ^•l^O  million. /Xhls  reflects  an  increment  of  $150  million  over  the  FX  1074 
appropriation. 

We  endorse  the  requirement  in  H.R.  3471  that  College  ^Vork-Stndy  he  fully 
^  fundiil  before  the  BEOGs  program  is  funded.  We  al&o  strongly  ngree  witli  the 

effort  to  make  work  study  employment  eligible  fur  academic  credit  The  elini- 
iaatit'n  of  need  as  a  basis  for  student  participation  in  the  program  creates  the 
flexibility  which  the  program  has  required  from  tiie  outset. 

We  believe  Umt,  tlie  authorization  level  is  too  low  for  the  number  of  poten- 
tial participants  in  the  fiscal  years  1077  lOSO.  The  President  estimates  in  Ids 
FY  107G  Budget  that  with  an  appropriation  of  $250  million  there  will  be 
520.000  students  participating  in  CWS.  Assuming  tliat  unemployment  declines 
itt  a  .shiwer  rate  than  that  prcdlctwl  by  the  Prusidenl  and  that  the  rise  in  the 
coHt-of-llving  declines  at  a  slower  rate  than  predicted,  the  need  for  CWS  funds 
Will  be  substantially  greater  in  Ft  1977^  than  In  past  years.  With  a  current 
auth«aizatlon  of  $420  million  for  a  need  based  CWS  program,  we  believe  it 
will  bp  nrcc«sary  to  aathori7.e  no  Jess  than  $600  million  for  FY  1077  with  a 
$00  million  increment  each  year  thereafter  though  FY  1980  for  a  program 
whirh  is  not  nccd«based. 

me  College  Work-Study  program  has  sijmtflcance  well  beyond  Its  stated 
pufijo^^es.  It  is  a  powerful  means  of  counteracting  the  serlons  consequences  of 
unemployment  among  students  during  tlie  »rhoo1  year  and  the  summer.  It  is 
an  exrenslon  of  botii  eilucation  policy  an^  pianpower  policy  and  as  a  result 
di»,servt-i^  maximum  suPiiort  at  a  time  when  oui  «:\.^/nomy  Is  undergoing  severe 
crisis. 

OUAaVNTKED  STUDEKt  LOANS 

We  stxongly  endorse  the  efToxt  in  H.R.  3471  to  get  the  federal  government 
aad  the^  educational  iiistitutIoi)s  out  of  the  lending  business  and  to  minlnilxe 
tiie  entire  i^tudent  loan  program.  We  would  make  tlie  following  suggestions, 
huwever.  Firs^  nnUl  there  are  more  feasible  and  better  funded  alternatives 
in  the  grants,  schvlarshlp.  and  work-study  programs,  it  may  be  essential  to 
ivcep  tlie  loan  structure  in  place.  Second,  we  would  recommend  tlmt  the  car- 
rent  loan  program  be  diminished  at  a  very  slow  rate  in  order  that  tliere  is 
huuiii  a4i*»ujance  that  the  States  will  assume  the  resp*>nsibllity  they  have  under 
legislation  and  that  thoit>  afc  adequate  lending  facilities  and  resources 
available  to  Ihuse  students  who  may  require  loans.  Third,  we  would  urge  timt 
tlie  ff^doral  government  retain  a  small  emergency  federal  loan  program  which 
w^»idd  ijetrait  participation  loans  available  through  the  federally  chartered 
banks  savings  loan  associations,  credit  unions,  and  oilier  commercial  lending 
lost  It  at  Ions  for  those  persons  who  live  in  areas  where  there  may  not  be  ade- 
quate Itian  funds  or  In  those  cases  of  persons  who  are  regarded  as  hlch-rlsk. 
The  itttter  group  represents  primarily  independent  students  whose  families* 
rre<llt  ratings  are  poor  or  who  have  no  Previous  credit  rating.  Finally,  we 
behe%e  it  la  unfortunate  that  those  students  who  genuinely  require  and  desire 
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assistance  through  loops  will  be  i^ennllzcd  ns  a  result  of  the  high  rate  of 
(it*fuuiti$,  which  we  understaiid  has  beuu  created  a;*  a  result  of  loans  Hiade  to 
students  attendiiig  a  relatively  small  jiumber  of  i)roprietary  instttutiuus.  It 
shuuld  be  emiihajjized  by  thU  iSubcumniUtee  that  students  are  good  luan  risks. 
As  you  know,  there  are  some  studentii  very  much  !n  a  hurry  to  get  through 
college.  Xhey  are  nut  eligible  for  grants,  and  they  don't  have  the  time  to  work. 
Xhey  ai*e  willing  to.borrow  in  order  to  speed  up  their  education  and  nio\e  into 
employment.  Or  they  are  older  students  already  employed  who  have  decided 
to  return  fulMiuie  to  college  in  order  ti/  «.hange  or  uijgrade  their  occupations. 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  tlie  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  as  out 
lintfd  in  H.R.  3471,  and  we  suggest  that  these  are  some  of  the  possible  inter- 
pretations of  the  legislation.  Our  interpretation  of  Section  425  is  that  the 
CMn^mi>sioner  has  considerable  latitude  in  determining  the  maximum  loans 
auiilable  to  botii  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  We  weloce  tliis  flexi- 
bility. Under  Sectiqn  i2SX{2}  iBj  it  appears  that  It  Is  the  institution  Which 
win  make  tlie  determination  of  a  student^}  need  within  tlie  context  of  what 
constitutes  need  at  that  institution.  This  also  reflects  a  type  of  flexibility 
which  we  welcome.  We  endorse  the  provision  In  Section  42S(b>  (1>  which  re- 
quires that  loans  made  by  the  state  loan  Insuiance  program  may  be  used  at 
out-of-state  in.stitutiuns.  Under  Section  ^37 (b>  we  would  prefer  tliat  the  Com- 
mu>»lMner  treat  Institutions  with  Vocational  educational  programs  no  differently 
from  ttll  other  public  and  private  institutions  determined  eligible  for  federal 
jBtudent  assistance  programs.  Therefore,  Sectloc  437(b)  should  be  deleted  or 
made  consistent  with  Part  F,  Section  401  (b).  We  are  opposed  to  the  restrictive 
deflniti««n  of  ^'eligible  lender''  In  Section  43d (a;.  We  believe  there  sluMild  be 
flexihiltty  to  iiermit  state ovsTied  lending  agencies  and  in  some  cxceptloiial 
instances  non-proflt  educational  Instlttitlons  to  serve  as  lenders. 

■    JfATlOJfAL  PIBECT  STVVZTiT  toANS  (>'I)SLS) 

U.K.  3471  proposes  to  pliase  out  the  NDSL  program  w  itliln  a  year.  The  most 
signifliuant  aspect  of  .the  proiK;sa1  in  to  transfer  to  participating  institutions 
the  funds  now  administered  by  those  Institutions  iind  to  permit  tliem  to  use 
the  funds  for  their  uwix  stitdent  lending  pfogr<iu<6.  In  addition,  an  annual  a[h 
propriatlon  of  $75  million  is  autliori/.cd  to  reimburse  the  .participating  Instl 
tutlons  for  outstanding  loans  which  lia\c  been  cancelled  or  forgi\en  under 
tlie  law.  These, are  necessary  re^iL.'*i^>n3  ia  the  stxident  iinaacial  assistance  ,pru 
gram,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  be  adopted.  The  National  Direct  Studezit 
Loan  program  has  served  a  most  useful  role  in  assisting  those  students  wiio 
hav«j  rtH|ulred  marginal  a^^istanii^  but  are  not  cla.^si^ed  ub  exceptionally  necnly. 
It  has  been  of  particular  help  to  students  In  smaller  communities  who  have 
had  diflltulty  in  obtaining  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  through  local  private 
lending  institutions. 

EXPERriIEN"T.\L  PBOGRA^^ 

Wo  strongly  welcome  the  initiatives  in  Section  4,  We  understand  that  one 
purp»«he  A)i  the  ex i>cri mental  proCram  is  to  tost  the  efft*ct  iii>on  student  access 
and  choiro  and  institutional  viabUUy  of  three  currently  utilized  polUies  in 
hither  I'd  ilea  tion .  open  adiuU^ion;^,  low  tuition  and  zero  tuition,  and  contra^'ta 
for  educational  services  with  private  Institutions.  We  believe  tliat  the  testing 
of  the  contracts  for  educational  services  should  be  limited  to  non-proflt  insti- 
tuth'us  of  higher  education  whose  primary  pnrpose  is  to  provide  collegiate  or 
graduate  training.  This  would  be  consistent,  for  example,  with  a^ constitutional 
amendment  recently  appro\ed  by  the  voters  of  the  Common wealtli  of  Virginia. 

Another  purpose  of  the  exi>erimental  program  is  to  test  the  merit  of  cerlaln 
courses  of  study  which  arc  free  of  cultural,  socio-economic,  racial,  religious, 
sexual,  and  eHinic  bias.  As  I  suggested  earlier,  we  would  propose  that  a  test 
of  the  impiict  of  merit  scholarships  upon  student  ac«;ess  and  choice  and  insti- 
tutional viability  also  be  included  under  Section  4. 

BKFUND,  DISCLOSURE.  ANt)  TUITION  BRQUIREMKNTS 

Se<,tlon  490  seeks  fo  correct  those  situations  which  have  developed  In  some 
Institutions  related  to  tuition  refunds,  dlHcluMire  of  data  aliout  the  instltiititai, 
anil  instructional  and  nun-instriuthinal  costs.  It  also  provides  that  an  institu- 
tion must  provide  assurance  that  the  granting  of  student  assistance  fnnds 
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does  nut  8er\  e  n3  tlie  b»sls  for  increases  in  tuition,  ice^,  w  other  chairgea  to  ^ 
etudente.  The  penalty  lot  taliure  to  Jiicet  the  retiulrCiAeiits  U  tire  cut-off  of 
institutional  assistance  under  Title  IV.  ^  -  .  • 

We  endui-se,  vf  cuurse,  the  goals  of  consumer  protectionism  in  postsecondnry 
education,  lint  we  fell  JSection  406  iieeds  to  he  :5treagthenea  biiico  it  applies  to 
all  po8Ue<;undary  institutions  receiving  funda  under  Title  IV  (or  enrolbj  stn 
dents  receiving  funds  under  Title  IV/  auuje  of  tiie  same  type  of  requlrcjiieuts 
proposetl  hy  ttje  Federal  Trade  Coraniission  in  regulating  proprietary  voca 
tloprtl  and  Jtoine  study  schools'  (sue  Federal  RegUter,  August  lo,  1074,  20335 
IK);.  First,  we  need  to  ask  whether  tliere  is  a. stronger  penalty  wiiich  can  be 
utilised  against  Instltutli/na  as  a  result  of  their  failure  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  In  Section  4D6.  The  proposed  penalty  may  be  illusory  slute  the 
amount  uf  liiStitutioual  funds  pruicided  in  Title  IV  is  relatively  small.  Second, 
what  grlevume  uad  hearing  procedures  are  contemplated  for  both  students  and 
Institutions?  We  are  concerned  abuut  the  mode  in  which . Section  406  would 
be  implemented  a^d  administered  .'Jince  it  appears  tu  have  substantial  sig 
nificancc  within  Uie  broader  area  of  institutional  accounfability. 

LEVEL  OF  FUKDINQ 

s 

We  are  not  prepared  at  thxa  time  to  pro\Ide  estimates  of  the  dollar  aniuuiits 
fur  tiio  change.**  \vc  hu\c  recummended.  Howoer,  wc  will  be  working  on  thei^c 
cstinmles  over  the  next  .several  weeks.  The  cost  of  these  programs  is.  of  course, 
a  function  of  the  degree  uf  commitment  to  provide  a  true  entitlement  for 
BEUi^is  and  adequate  funding  fur  the  remdlniug  programs.  While  of  necessity 
unthorizutiun  levels  shuuld  be  realistic,  ihcy  alsu  should  reflect  concern  for  ^ 
growUi  and  flexibility.  Mure  significantly,  tlicy  should  reflect  a  higher  prioritj  , 
for  assistance  to  iJost^jecundaiy  educatiua  than  has  existed  in  recent  years.  , 

I  am  sure  that  tlte  Chairmin  provided  his  cost  estimates  as  the  basis  for 
further  discussion.  We  abju  recognise  the  current  Cunstraints  upon  increased 
fedei*al  appropriations,  lierhaps  even  iucreabtnl  uuthori nations.  But  the  pruspcc 
live  expiration  of  the  autliorlzations  under  Title  IV  has  stimulated  a  produc- 
tive discussion  over  tlte  past  year  as  tu  the  type  of  additional  inii>act  whUli 
student  assistance  prugrants  might  have  if  the.v  were  funded  nt  lilgher  h>els. 
No  theoretical  ratlunale  for  a  greater  expendltnie  of  federal  dollars  could  ^ 
possibly  replace  the  hard  figures  In  dullars  and  numbers  of  par tlciim ting  sju/ 
dc4it.9  mnce  implementation  of  the  current  ^itle  IV.  Those  federal  dollars  have 
stimulated  county,  state,  and  private  dullar  oxi)enditures  for  postsei umlury 
education.  The  implications  for  the  future  of  our  society  are  profound. 

ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS 

1.  While  we  arc  pleased  to  see  in  U.U.  3471  recognition  of  part-time  and 
independent  studenls.  we  tl^iuk  that^further  consideration  should  be  gi\ia  tt> 
definhig  liteir  .siulua  iii  the  re\lsed  Student  Financial  Aid  Acf.  The  increasing 
number  of  independent  students  (and  the  potential  sharp  Increases  in  that 
number  over  the  next  se\eral  years)  Is  an  important  factor  in  the  direction 
tho  BKOGs  program  ought  tu  take.  The  jiow  regulations  for  expected  family 
contrHiutiona  for  Acadpmic  year  1075^  76.  which  were  published  in  the  Fcdtral 
KcfjiMtcr  on  April  4.  1^16,  represent  a  niajor  step  forward  in  the  treatment  of 
independent  students  under  the  BEOGs  program.  We  think  the  change  which 
permits  tlie  independent  student  to  use  estimated  current  year  Income  data 
in  a  BKOGs  application  shuuhl  be  incorporated  into  tlie  new  Act.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  including  the  definitloii  of  independent  .student  i{i  tlic 
legislation. 

As  for  part'timo  students,  there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  \n  H.R.  3471 
between  BEOOs  and  SEOGs  over  the  maxinjum  time  limit,  A  student  may  In? 
eliffihle  fur  an  Indefinite  period  for  a  pro  rated  BEOG  while  a  SEOG  is  avail 
able  only  for  A  maximum  of  four  years  and  in  certain  exceptional  cirvum- 
sfances  foi^  five  years.  We  also  tlilnk  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
ihlld  ♦^are  expenses  for  the  married  student  as  oae  of  the  basic  criteria  tn  be 
lisotl  in  establishing  regul/itluns  wlpi  respect  to  expected  family  Cu^itrlbutlons. 

I^.  We  believe  that  H.R.  3471  properly  recognizes  the  role  of  the  States  In 
implement iiig  their  own  stpder^t  asslsiance  pri>grams.  Indeed,  this  legislation 
appears  to  give  the  States  increased  rc;?lnjnsl'^lHtles  and  opportunities.  The 
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W6  -wmV  atrS  r«oLi«ia  that  W  those  situttiona  and  undw  spwfe  Tory 
Tr^&TMSt^i^^bj  CoTigt^s,  the  Commissioner  should  be  em- 
Sml  toSde  addmonal  stiident  assistance  funds  on  to  emorg^cy  basis 
^t^fnti^tZC^  icgifllatlon-can  be  vacuum. 

veStl^S^  of  those  Lututions  have  Ipml^da  nn^W^al-ej^S^f- ,^tf  J^** 
Ilttadr  diMttSsed  QUallfled  faculty  members  or  are.contemplatog  suchdras- 
frf  artloh  n  Wtlcnia  alU  will  m  neewsarlly  '«f  ,«''5,-.I*tS^* 

-  TOtnh  th^  InstttuOonB  requite  Ift-aH  itMX  ot  qutllfled  itudenti.  But  risljg 
-dISelts  b^e  iTto  Inerealed  tuitions,  and  a?  a  tm^t,  fewer  8|uf,ei?^,„cW 
nffora  to  enro  r A  maior  source  of  consttiictive  t^slstauce-^tolng  Ihb  clrmcal 
{^"I^  would  t  tStl^^^^  S^nts  to  students  The  atiSnen^^ 

?^eie  grants  irbwt  made  In  U.e  recent  reBprt  of  the  Carnefle  ^ourtdl  oa 
Pnw  ^hiifM  ft  Slehdr  Education,  but  our  own,  recommendatloji  la  that 
Smsl  S^e  on  a  mud»^a«^^  ^caW  and  onM  In  t]»,o,e  clt^uja^twe^ 
^StSfetZutptlon  has  demonstrated  bom  m  '^'ncl"^ 
roorftW9  «wttite  primarily  as  an  emergency  measure  *nd  not  as  d  long-term 

'''r4oXy?nSn!l47Tl°'ther6  recognition,  of  a  serious  problem  inhemt 
lo  tho"«  who  were^re^^^^^  assistance  at  the  time  of  the  changeover. 

XOSCLUSIOS 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  provide  a  facility  TfJ^^^T^J^^J^f. 
•urVwl  recite  tliat\rt^ntever  legislation  evolves  «rpm  the  d?Ul«Mtiona  or 
fbi^'sul^St^  will  haVo  a  major  impact  on  the  future  vltajlty  of  th^ 
.   Semir«mm^ltrMost  of  o«r  ^de„ts  roaulre  W 

^?'S^'taaKm^n,t^y!'»"ii  X  ^^^^mV^-M 

Ihls  would  only  accentuate  the  cuf  rent  '"^rte^'  ^y- "  ^m-t^  P^^ 
anvlione  of  expectation  and  report  out  a  bill,  filled  with  «"Pp^  P'^o™'!?";  t"rt 
'  Sd  Snly  makTcnrrent  matters  worse.  Our  rent.est  to  you  after  -tm^ 

Tareful  sifting  of  fl,e  data  find  erplorntlon     tt'-^ffi  r^^^^^ 
(Tents  vmi  approve  legislation  which  will  serve  to  stabHiae  nnfl  SCrengtnOTwo 

%"';^ld'wSe  ?Lr1nSn"s.  and  I  hope  that  you  will  call  upon  uf^r 
assistance  as  you  tontimte  your  deliberations.  _ 

OTATEMERT  OP  HOTY  T.  YOST,  JB.,  AMHEHST  COtLEGE,  ACCOlt 
=  PAin[ED.ByDK/AIJm)STJMBBBa,AMEElCA5ASS0CIA'II0irOP 

TJNIVEBSITY  PROPESSOBS  ^ 

.      ^fr.  Yost.  IVfr.  Climnnan/l  nm  profcRsor  o|  Wolop  at  ArnW 
College.  J  nm  here  tofkv  as  chnirman  of  the  Comjntt^e  on.  GovPrn- 
mS  PeSoYis  oi  the  Amorican  A=^ia«on  of  Fmversity  Pro- 
ies^vs.  otherwise  Tcnowa  as  the  AAuP.         ,       ^    ji  atto^^, 
i  am  accompanied  by  Dr.  ^Ifred  SxmlWS        ^  AXVVs 
r  director  of  governmental  relanons, 

er|c   .  Win. 


SCO  '     A  \  -  ; 

Before  I  r<ead  Uiis  sumniary  that  my  Jcj^slative  assistant  has  pre- 
pared for  mo  to  read  to  yon,  I  \vant.  to  jitako  a  fe^  comments. 

Fii«t  of  all,  I  am  a  pi-ofessor  at  What'  must  be  one  of  the  'most 
.selectiveJnBtitutions  in  (he  Fnitetl  States  and  9ertainly  one  of  tlie 
more  high  priced  onei?.  I  wo^dd  like  to  say  personally  I  am  happy 
to  bo  here  at  the  same  time  with  representatives  of  CUNY,  a  nohU 
experiment  and,  I  think,  a  notublo  experiment  in  liigher  education* 
.  The  AAT7P  as  an  aasociation,  has  ]on<;  endowed  low  tuition,  xero 
tiution,  and  we  think  theiv  id  no  conflict  between  that  and  tho  private 
institutions.  We  always  thought  that  the  GI  bill  was  tho  best  model 
for  the  support  of  higher  education,  and  I  wish  eveiybody  had  en- 
titlement to  go  tq  Amherst. 

I  cannot  say  that  we  have  access  for  overjbody.  We  are  a  little 
too  smalT'for  that  < 

May  I  say  I  have  just  finished  heading  the  Carnegie  council's 
report,  and  I  did  read  H.R.  3471,  and  what  struck  me  most,  I  tlunk, 
was  the  fact  that  your  bill  in  many  wa}s  anticipates  the  Carnegie 
council,  and  T  commend  you  for  that.  It  is  really  remarkable  and  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  we  are  so  close  together  iii  our  views  6n  so 
many  things. 

I  thjnk  there  is  a  consensus  emerging  on  how  to  ^support  higher 
education^  and  I  think  that  concensus  is  important,  and  I  hopo  tliat 
your  committee  as  a  group  will  recognize  that  that  consensus  i^  a 
reality  and  not  just  pie  in  the  slcy. 

With  all  that  aside,  I  will  now  read  this.  We  appreciate  your 
invitation  to  comment  on  II.R.  :}47l.  We  commend  tlie  cluiirman 
for  the  extraordinary  sorvic-o  ho  has  pro\  ided  in  preparing  this  bill 
and  in  focusing  on  the  crucial  issues  inherent  in  tlio  Federal  pro- 
gram of  student  financial  assistance. 

ILR.  a4Tl  reflects  a  fundamental  concern  witJi  both  the  quality  and 
direction  of  the  several  student-aid  progi'ani&.  It  weighs  heavilv  in 
favor  of  direct  student  aid,  lesser  rcliance  on  th^  criterion  of  nee^.^ 
in  the  implementation  of  student-aid  progi-am^,  increased  eftottk 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  and  the  lowering  of  tui^tlonus,  parfcicula^y 
at  public  institutions.  "  '  ( 

In  asserting  the  need  for  a  Federal^rogium  of  student  assistance, 
we  have  i-epeatedly  argued  tliat  no  qualified  young  man  or  woman 
should  bo  denied  a  college  or  univiei»i>ity  education  solely  becaudc 
of  financial  reasons.  /    .    ,  A 

Our  concern  in  this  matter  is  based  on  an  historic  and*endurin| 
tradition  of  our  profession  as  teachers.  In  the  long  histoi:y  of  highe? 
education,  the , faculty  has  served  as  the  catalyst  for  encouraging 
students  to  engage  in  the  continuing  search  for  knowledge  and  truth! 

Inmir  highly  stnictured  society,  we  have  a  healthy  mix  of  alternli.? 
tive  opportunities  available  to  potential  .students.  Our  purpose,  the/e- 
J^.^SO^-     encourage  Congress  f0  make  sufficient  financial  resouifces 
'  available  to  qualified  students  In  order  that  fhev  will  chooso  to  con- 
tinue their  education  be^vond  the  secondary  leveh  / 
Wo  bolieye  that  the  issue  wluch  immediately  confronts  this/sub- 
^  committee  is  how  to  create  k  tnie  Entitlement 'under  the  basiej  edu- 
cational opportimity  grants  6rogratn7and  the  issue  \vhich  confronts 
all  Members  of  Congress  is  hij)w  can  the  student  assistance  programs 
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nnd  otliQr  related  Federal  postKecondar>'  education  programs  i'e'^on;(^ 
a  higher  priority  of  funding.  We  believe  the  two  issues  are  niextri- 
cably  related.  *  .        ^      ^  t 

I  wish  to  stress  the  entitlement  issue.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
*  hfetoric  significance  of  the  education  amendments. in  1972  \v$i<^'th^ 
'  entitlement  in  the  BEOG  program.  Entitlement  has  raniificattmi<?  in 
terms  of  both  tlie  quantity  of  potential  students  tad  the  potential 
assistance  available  to  tliose  in  our  society  who  solely,  because  of 
financial  Tysons,  could  not  hope  for  atiy  further  education  beyond 
free  public  secondary  schools,  - 

The  recent  history  of  funding  of  the  entitlement  has  not  been^ood. 
"    We  find  in  JI.K.  3471  too  little  evidence  that  it  has  l>een  stren<rthened. 
We  believejhat  the  time  is  appropriate  to  be  bold,  in  carrying  out 
the  entitlement*  v  .      ,  ^ 

Wo  recommend  a  true  enlitKment  of  $1,600,  which  repnisents  10  <  2 
entitlement  of  $1,400  translated  in  1975  dollars.  If  the  entitlen>ent 
wore  C4irried  outj  there  would  be  no  need  for  expected  family  con- 
. ,  tribntion  Kchedules,  needs  analysis,  or  maximum  grants. 

If  there  is  less  than  the  true  entitlement,  then*  the  need  should 
be  related  directly  and  solely  to  the  adjusted  gi'o^s  inox)me  of  th.e 
independent  student  of  the  student's  family  if  he  or  she  is  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  maximum  grant  shoulU  be  reviewed  annually. 

We  also  recommend  a  specific  provisional  law  mandating  fi  pro- 
gram of  public  information  concerning  the  BEOG V  program.? 

We  looked  carefully  at  the  revised  K'ogram  for  supplemental 
*  grants.  As  teachers  we  have  no  difficulty  in  supporting  legislation^ 
that  attempts  to  qssi.st  meritorious  .students.  If  there  wer^  tnie  en: 
titlement  for  BEOG,  there  would  be  no  need  for  retaining  tho>nr| 
rent  SEQG  program,  and  a  separate  national  merit  scholai-sliip  pro- 
gi^im  could  be  est^vblished.  ^  •  ^ 

Fntil  there  is  a  tnio  entitlement,  however,  assistance  to  needy  sf u» 
(lents  under  the  current  SEOG  program  is  necessary  and  should  l»e 
.  .  retained.        /  ^  ^  c*^^ 

We  think  tliere  ar6  questions  nhowt  the  appropriate  methods  of  ' 
*  selecting  itHjipicnts  of  merit  SEOG's  under  the  revised  program^ 
and  we  find  noHiin/r  in  M71  to  prevent  a  small  elusfer  of  student.^  or 
a  relatively  few  high-priced  institutions— and.  incidentally.^ tlmt  i<? 
higli-primh  I  am  going  to  make  that  distinction.  There  is  a  dif  ] 
ference  Wtween  cost  and  price.  The  cost  of  education  is  probably , 
^he  .^me  almost  everywliere.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  who  bills  the  co'^t.  j 
Sly  institutipn  is  a  high-priced  institution.  The  University  of  Sfa^-a- 
clmsetts  i.^  iv low-priced  in-stitution,  but  the  University  of  3Ias--nrhu* 
.<ett.s  relies  on  taxpayei^s'  money  to  make  it  low  priced.  We  would  like 
to  fjoe  all  instituHons  low-priced. 

We  would  also  like  to  say  that  Amherst  would  probably  got  a  lot 
of  SEOG  students,  \\niile  we  believe  It  is  essential  to  retain  the  need 
ba^ed  SEOGV.  wo  recommend  that  the  proposal  for  merit  scholar- 
.<?hips  be  coiLsidei-ed  along  with  the  experinientals  programs  under 
.section  4  of  ILK.^  3471.  -  ^      •  • 

We  refer  to  the  Truman  scholarship.*?  as  n  iruide  to  the  possible 
'    establishments  of  additional  merit  scholarships '  administered  bv 
the  States  In  conjunction  with  their  established  scholarship  pro' 
,    grams?.  * 
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We  support  the  pruiA^sed  .change  which  will  authorize  tlio  Com- 
tnij^fc>ionefl)f.  Education  to  make  SEOG  s  dircctlj  to  i>tudeats.  Our 
general  position  is  that  aid  should  go  to  studenu  and  the  students 
should  then  clioobe.  It  should  not  be  funded  through  institution^?. 

We  ai-e  very  partial  to  State  student  incentive  gi-iints  program 
because  over  the jpfcars  our  State  affiliates  have  been  deeply  involved^ 
in  encouraging  legislation  creating  Uio  State  c>chulari5lup  program^ 

We  welcome  thx^  significant  increase  in  the  authorisation  level  oi 
SSlG's  from  $50  to  ^00  million,  We  aLo  appreciate  the  attempt  to 
jgotilexibility  into  t^ie  pit)ffram.  •         /  ft,  ' 

However,  the  State  sclio7arbl;»ip  programs  have  been  so  successful 
that  we  do  not  wish  t^  see  a  sudden  loss  of  fiai*.ls  to  tlie  otlier  two 
*   programs  recommended^  in  thafi  section. 
^  Wo  recommend  that  t][ie  first  priojcit^  on  the  bulk  of  SSIG  funds 

go  to  the  State  sch6larship  pro-ams  and  tliut  the  rcniaialag  funds 
be  distributed  only  after  t|ic  scholarship  fui^^ls  have  been  obligated 
bv  tlie  Federal  Government. 

We  also  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  Federal  incentive  to 
inake  all  State  scholarship  progranis  available  tu  a!tudoati>  attomling 
l>oth  public  and  private  institutions  and  to  peiialt  portability  of  ^ 
i;cholar?hips  to  out-of-State  institutions. 

Wo  welcome  the  effort  to  atsist  in  tli^  con^^tructlon  of  facilities 
^         nt  zero-tuition  public  institutions.  We  favoi  a  prugiam  uf  zcio  tui- 
tion wherever  it  can  bo  implemented.        •  '  * 

Our  concern  about  the  program  as  outlined  in  H.E.  3171'  is  that , 
it  may  not  be  the  quickest  way  to  stimulate  lovvi^r  tiutlons  and  it 
may  not  even  rcwafd  those,  zero  tuition  institution^?  that  rctpiiro  as- 
sistance. 4  - 

The  more  pressing  need,  believe-  tliat  L^,  the  more  immediate 
need— is  to  provide  incentive  to  thoso  institution*  that  are  capable 
of  lowering  tuitions*  ^ 

.  welcome  the  elimination  of  need  as  the  bai^L^  fur  student  par- 
ticipation in  college  work -study  program.  TIu^,  cieatei>  a  fle.\Ibility 
that  this  program  has  i-eqnired  from  th«  out&et.  Wo  albo  htronglv 
agi*ee  with  the  effort  to  njake  work-stud>  tsmplovuiejit  eligible  foV 
academic  ci^dit. 

Ilowovor^  if  that  program  is  to  be  succes^lful,  we  are  convinced 
that  it  will  rcquii-o  a  sufeantiallj  larger  authorization  tluit  i»-»  pm- 
V  Hed  hei*e.  Our  recommendation  is  an  authoruatluu  of  $G00  million 
for  fi^calvear  1077  \f\ih  a $60  million  increment  each  ^t-ar  tlieii?after 
through  hscal  year  1980. 

^  Wo  strongly  cndorscst  the  effort  in  ILR.  3471  to  get  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  ^-dacational  institutioL.-*  out  of  tlm  k-ndlng 
buyiness  and  to  minimize  the  entire  student  loan  program. ' 

.  Wo  havo  made  several  suggestions  for  hlovvlv  phat.In^  out  the  loan 
^pmgram  because  we  want  to  bo  certain  that  die  State  programs  aio 
oiK^ratinjn^  before  the  Federal  program  ends. 

Wq  tlunk  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  tho:5C  students  who  genuinely 
require  and  desire  assistance  through  loans  will  W  penalized  as  a 
j-c^ult  of  die  high  rate  of  dcfanlta.  Wo  hope  tluit  thli>  feul*conimittee 
will  emphasize  that  students  are  good  loon  ri^Id  and,  while  oth^r 
form^  of  student  assistance  are  more  preferable,  students  should  hav^ 
access  to  loans.  - 
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WiB  also  supi^i£  the  effort  of  F  B,  8471  to  pliase  out  the  national 
dutct  $ti2deiit  loiui  ym^rmi.  In  out  testimonjr,  Tve  support  th^  initia- 
tive?^ propo^d  m  i^ection  L  We^^geat  that  the  testing  of  contracts 
for  eJucatimial      ices  iiouhl  be  ibuitea  to  noBjpw^t  iiibtitutigns  of 

Wft       envois©  section  4^6  rdating  to  reftmd*  disdoaux^,  and 
tmilm  requittments,  TTe  tliink  it  lujcds  to  Ic  atreu^hene^  ^ nd.^A?o 
.  have  tuisea  ^  ao  qufMiom  wluch  my  proY#,^elplul  iii  defermining 
it  can  ^xs  stren^^enedt*  ' 

We  have  not  submitted  estimates  ox  dollar  amounts  to  tlie  change^ 
iRre  haves  reconmiended.  JJowevpr,  we  will  be  worldng  oji  these 
ef^timatcs  over  thp  next  several  weeks  and  we  will  submit  them. 

Wo  tlmk  the  cost;  of  th^  programs  to  function  at  the  degree  of 
coum^menl  to  provide  a  tnie  entitloiwnt  for  BEOG  s  and  a  f unciioit 
0^  natJon^l  priorities  a^gned  to  poatsecondaiy'educatian. 

Obviously,  we  aitiJIiinEng  in  much  higheir  dollar  amounts  than 
those  su^rgested  by  the  chairman,  but  wo  woul^J  emphasize  that  our 
concern  is  not  only  with  how  much  money  for  student  aid,  but  how 
^?it  ea^  be  most  eitectively  nsed»  "  ' 

^    Sorm  0f  the  inUiatives  recommended  Ijy  the  cljairman  in 
3471  obviou  !y  have  the  impact  of  lowering  the  cost  of  education  ior 
btudent^.  We  tliink  it  is  productive  to  consider  the  bnpact  which 
those  initiatives  would  have  on  county.  State,  and  private  dollar 
expeiidituresi  for  posfsecondat^  education. 

I  have  one  otljer  thing  that  I  want  to  add  to  this,  one  thing  jvhich 

not  in  the  simitmary  and  which  I  think  needs  to  be  stated,  the 
C 'amende  coimcil  has  pointed  out  the  serious  problem  facing  pri\ate 
education  Mr.  BiajEjgi  raised  the  ouestion  about  private  education. 

It  is  perJMly  cle^r  that  in  addition'  to  what  is  alreadv  in  the 
f>i}l— Wi-  tJnnk  that' them  should  Be  some  tiution  equalization  pio* 
gram,  that  tiiaf  should  be  added, to  the  scholarship  program. 

The  student  should  get  some  means  of  gomg  to  more  institutions, 
to  a  wid^r  range  of  instittitions,  by  tuition  equalization  grants. 
.  ^ow,     ^ill  give  you  a  mott  formal  statement  along  that.  I  think 
It  IS  included  in  our-  in  lour  additional  comment&,  we  have  refoaed 
^"^^  -  part-time  and  independent  students,  the 

Fedenl  State  partr.eivhip  in  assistmg  postsecondarv  education,  the 
c^ummt  bud^etarj'  crisis  of  education  which  is  a  bona  fide  Gnajicial 
vx}^ncy,  and  the  need  for  continuity  in  student  assistance  and 
student  tty  aed-programsw  ^ 

In  coiidu^ion,  we  commend  the  chturman  for  hl^  advocacv  u£ 
Federal  matiatives  that  are  c<?nsistent  with  our  own  recommeudn- 
tj»ir^over  the  past  decade.  We  think  that  ILR.  3471  has  great  merit" 
as  the  basis  of  congressional  consideration  of  a  revised  student 
tmancml  ii^sistance  program. 

We  fully  siipijof rthe  program  of  direct  student  assistance  and 
wo  urge  Its  exp^msion.  We  do  not  favor  a  return  to  institjitional  aid 
as  the  pnnmry  Federal  program  for  pt^tsec^daiy  education. 

Our  n^iucst  to  the  sul^ommitteeis^L  after  careful  sifting  of  the 
data  and  c?^cpioration  of  the  genuine  needs  of  our  students,  you  will 
approve  legislation  wlucli  wiU  serve  to  stabilize  and  strengthen  the 
academic  programs  of  this  nation- 
That  concludes  my  sunmiary. 


3Ir.  O'lLvRA.  Thank  you  vct7  much,  Professor  Yost,  for  ah  ex<JeI- 
lent  .sununarj  of  tlie  position  of  youx  u>»ociation.  "Without  objection, 
the  f uir  text  of  the  statement  submitted  by  you  to  the  committco 
will  bo  entered  in  the  record  immediately  befoi-e  your  summation. 
.  The  btntoment,  I  thinl:,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  ^Yas  somewhat 
uiuiu-ed  by  jour  auggcati^n  that  one  muhl  anlit'ip<'\to  the  fierce  tlobutft 
that  ^\ouId  eufciue  wlien  sonieone  started  talking  about  intr<Sducing 
merit  into  the  need-babcd  progrumt>.  Tliat  is  truly  an  undoi'statomcnt. 

I  am  intrigued  by  your  suggestion  that  if  wetlid  a  better  job  on 
BOG,  bn^ic  educational  opportunity  grants,  wo  wouldn't  need  sup- 
plemejital  educational  opportunity  grants.  ^ 

yiw  Yost.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  tliat  is  true. 

^Ir.  O^IIaiu.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that,  and 
certainly  that  \s>  oi^^of  the  things  that  wo  will  consider  as  we  are 
looking  at  this  bill.  Maybe  that  ^\ouUl  be  a  better  appi-oach,  but, 
af  oour^e,  if  we  did  that,  we  would  really  need  to  do  a  much  better 
job,  as  you  have  suggested,  in  .lork-study  and  really  have  to  do 
♦sOJuething  about  gettmg  the  loan  programs  straightened  out. 

I  am  pleased,  of  course,  that  you  agree  with  my  general  thesis, 
lliat  jh»  that  the  aid  to  the  student  ought  to  be  to  the  student  and 
not — —  * 

Jlr.  Yost.  Definitely.  '  , 

Mr.  OTIaua.  Talking  about  ximherst  and  the  University  of  Mas- 
Mu  luK-^etts,  I  i-eally  \vondej*  why  more  States  don't  get  involved  in  the 
notion  of  tuition  equaliaztion.  In  other  words,  do  you  have  any 
nptitm  o|  what  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ^^ays  per  student,  per 
undergraduate  student,  for  instance,  at  the  amiversity? 

Mr.  Yost.  Well,  unfortunately,  that  is  a  piece  of  homework  I  didn^t 
do.  It  is  a  <lifncult  number  to  get.  You  can  divide  the  total  appropria- 
tiuus  for  the  Uni\crsity  of  iMasijachusetts  by  the  numb^  of  students, 
and  }oa  ,end  up  with  a  figure  that  comes  from  clobe  to  what  Amherst 
would  consider  its  real  cost. 

Our  real  costs  ai-o  about  $9,000  per  student  per  year,  which  I 
thought  was  extraordituirily  high.  Tlje  rni\ei-bity  of  ;^^as^^achusctts' 
buujiei  divided  by  the  i-oughly  30,000  students  that  are'  enrolled  in 
the  whole  State  system  comes  down  to  about  $7,000,  but  now  I  am 
toltl  tliat  that  is  not  for  playing  the  game,  that  there  are  so  many 
progrjims  in  the  University  that  are  not  really  student  related  that 
you  i-eally  shouldn^t  take  the  tot(il^  budget  and  divide  if. 

I  can't  give  jou  the  har.d  dollar  figures  that  you  really  need.  I  can 
get  them  for  30a.  I  think  thii?  year  the  State  of  i^as^achuset^s  passed 
a  law  making  it  possible  to  give  aid  to  private  institutions.  IMassa- 
cbu-etts  is  a  very  strange  State.  It  hai^,  a  huge  number  of  private 
in>titutions.  Yuu  couhbvt  believe  the  nvimber  of  private  colleges. 

yiw  O'lIiyiLV.  I  think  IVo  had  a  letter  from  each  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Yos;t.  Obviously  what  is  hap[)ening  in  many  institutions — 
Are  we  going  to  spend.a  lot  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  build  nioi-e 
dormitories  at  the  State  institutions  or  are  we  going  to  supplement 
private^  institutions  that  wortld  house  these  people? 

]\Ir.  O'IIaka.  I  put  in  here  this  experimental  programiin  contract- 
ing V)ccause  I  really  think  that  in  a  lot  of  situations  it  would  make 
a  gieat  deal  of  sense  for  the  State  to  enter  into  contracts  with  private 
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infetitutioiib  tliat  niay  haw.  excebi>  capacity  or  can  be  anticipated  to 
have  excess  capacity  in  the  next  few  ycfars. 

I  tliink  there  is  a  real  possibility  tliat  it  wouldn't  cost  tlie  State 
any  more  and  that  in  the  pix>per  soit  of  arrangement  it  would  pro- 
vide just  Jis  good  an  educational  opportunity  on  the  average-- in 
some  cases  a  little  better;  mojbc  in  bunie  cases,  not  quite  as  good- 
hut  on  the  average  it  is  certainly  just  as  good  an  educational  op- 
portimity. 

I  just  don't  know  why  more  don't  do  that,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  don't  feel  like  mandating  them  to  do  it.  I  don't  tliink  that  Uncle 
Sam  should  get  Into  the  bublnes^  of  telling  the  States:  ^^You  must  do 
this"  or  '*Wo  will  give  you  jnone^'  only  if  you  do  this". 

Maybe  in  other  Statei^  it  would  make  more  seubc  to — it  wouldn't 
make  as  nuich  sen.'^e  to  do  that  as  it  would  iji  some,  Miii5j?achusetts  for 
insitance.  All  of  New  England  has  a  different  tradition  and  a  dif- 
ferent development  of  higher  eduuition  faciliticb  than  do  the  States 
on  tlie  West  Coast,  for  ini?taucu,  and  something  that  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  in  Xew  England  miglit  not  make  nearly  as  much' sense 
on  the  West  Coast,  so  I  don't — I  have  been  reluctant  to  say :  "All 
right.  You  must  do  it  this  way'*  or  "Wo  will  give  you  money  only 
if  you  do  in  this  way." 

I  would  hope  that  homehow  or  other  we  could,  through  this  legis- 
lation, encourage  a  serious  e.vamination  of  tliiu  pobbibility  and  see 
if  we  can't  get  the  Stares  taking  a  harder  look. 

Mr.  Yost.  I  think  the  most  important  thing  now  is  to  get  the  idea 
acrobs,  and.  If  your  bill  coidd  be  part  of  incentive  to  look  at  tliat 
progmni  without  having  to,  say,  mandate  it  at  this  point. 

ilr.  O'lLvKA.  Your  testimony'  has  been  \  eiy  helpful  and  I  do  antic- 
ipate that  we  will  have  opportunities  to  discuss  the  matter  again 
Leforc  the  legiblation  is  finally  enacted,  probably  more  than  either 
of  us  looks  forward  to. 

[Laughter.] 
,  Tluuxk  you  very  much  for  comii'ig  up. 

The  subcommittee  will  now  stand  in  adjournment  luitil  tomorrow 
at        a.m.  in  this  room. 

fWhoitJupon,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  at  11:40  a.m.,  until 
0  m  a,m-,  Thursday,  April  10, 1975.] 
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THUHBDAY,  APKIL  10,  1975 

SuBCOATiaTTEB  OX  PoffxsECONDARr  Enuav^^oN, 

OF  xHE  Edxjcaxion  akd  Labor  ComtTTrEE, 

The  snbcommitteo  met  at  9:30  ojol,  jpursuanf  -to  notice,  in  room 
.Cannon  Buildtag,  Honorable  /James  G.  CHajra,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,,  presidiog.  ^ 

ilenlbers  .present  :,E^pres€ntatiy€S  O'Hara,  Mrs.,Chisholm,  Bloum, 
Simoii,Mdtfel,>E9hleman,an(LSmitih.  / 

In  view  of  tlie  fact  ihat  our  jchainmm,  Mr./OtHara,  will  be  a  f^w 
-minttt^  Jate,  we  thought  that  we  had  better/commence  at  this  ppmt 
and  since  I  am  the  senior  member,  I  am  tpld,  1  will  isommenc^  the 
hearing.  /  / 

We  are  going  to  call  forth  at  this  pomt,  Mr.lValter  Davis,  who 
is  the  director  of  the  department  of  education  of  the  AFL-QIO. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Davis.  ,  / 

STATEMENT  WALTEE  BATIS,  iprR^BCIION  1)E&ARTMENT  OF 
EDUOATIOHT,  AlX-dO,  ACCOMPAKIEa)  SY  JOHIJ  A.  SESSIONS, 
ASSISTANT  DIEECTOE  OP  THE  DEPAETMENT,  . 

jMr.  Davis.  Thaiik  you.  Good  morning, 

[Mrs.  O^TSHOLM.  Mr.  John  Sessions,  who  is  accompanying  Mr. 
Davis,  welcome.  /  ^ 

Hr.  Davis.  I  would  like  to  proceed,  Madam  CJiairman,  by  ]ust 
reading  a  very  brief  statement  and  then  we  would  bo  prepared  to 
answer  any  questions. 

ISi^  name  is  Walter  G.  Davis.  I  am  the  Director  of  tlie  Department 
of  ifducation  of  the  AFL-ClO.  With  mo  .this  morning  is  Mr.  John 
A.  Sessions,  the  Assistant  Director  of  our  Department. 

I  might  saj7  we  are  very  .pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
present  the. views  of  the  AEE*dlO  on  H.K.  34Tlj  the  student  aid 
bill,  which  is  now  behig  considered  by  this  aubcomraittee.  We  par- 
ticularly want^  to  eii^press  x)ur  ^gratitude  to  Congressman  Ja^mes 
O'Hare  for  hi^,  Readership  in  efforts  to  aclueve  lugher  education 
at  low  tuititm.  It  has  been  tiie  position  of  the  AFL-CXO  that  low 
tuition  is  the  best  possible  form  ofstudent  aid. 
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I  luijiKr  rtdd,  pan  nthetlcall^N,  a\Miy  from  the  text  that  we  Recently 
joined  the  Coalition  for  Low  Tuition  with  a  munbor  of  other  na- 
tional or^aniziitions. 

The  AFI-r-CIO  has  a  serious  concern  about  the  ccrrent  traids  in 
hif^her  education.  Oui  vui^ccin  lo  c^sscutially  a  confc>nmer  intei'est.  Our 
^un^  and  daught(*r.^,  tliat  is,  the  &on.s  and  aaiightei"s  of  our  members 
cuii-titute  a         part  of  the  student  body  in  Jiigher  education. 

We  ^vere,  therefore,  auiongUio  many  orgauizationb  that  fou^jht  fur 
gmvtcr  acce^s  tu  pottM'CHJXidaij  leaniing  througli  an  adeij^uato  Federal 
i    investment  in  this  field.      •  ' 

Auiong  the  policies  adopted  by  our  organization,  a  high  priority 
lia.>  ahva^.-)  U»cJi  giNcn  to  equal  opportunity  at  all  levels  of  education. 
Anieiican  lab<>>^'  historj  telL  us  that  workei'S  ha\e  fought  evei7  step 
of  the  way  to  gain  access  for  theuiselves  and  their  children  to  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

NothiJig  lias  mirurred  to  suggest  a  retreat  at  this  time  from  our 
earliest  commitment  to  light  for  this  goal.  Indeed,  there  are  ad- 
ditional rcasoiis  to  strengthen  our  commitment  for  greater,  rather 
than  lesb,  access  to  higher  education.  In  today'^s  economy,  high  levels 
of  tuition  are  forcing  high  school  gi-aduates  involuntarily  uito  the 
]d\)ov  jnarket,  swelHng  e\en  further  the  present  intoleral)lo  rate  of 
uneuiplo^Uient.  In  the  same  connection,  we  understand  that  if  one 
uK»s  the  same  Federal  investn»ent4t  would  create  nioro  jobs  in  edu- 
cation than  in  most:  othtsr  fields.  ^ 

Recent  figures  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service  indicate  that 
the  tuition  at  public  colleges  and  univei'sities  will  increase  by  12 
percent  in  the  next  school  year  whilQ  the  percentage  of  needy  stu- 
(lent<^  also  has  increased. 

We  ha\e  serious  reservations  about  current  Ifigislnfive  cffoit  in 
the  field  of  higher  education.  Everything  we  see  repretetits  a  sharp 
decline  in  FederijJl  commitment.  This,  we  think,  is  a  move  in  the 
wrong  ^direction. 

Th^re  are  features  which  we  applaud  in  II.R.  3i71.  An  example  is 
the  elimination  of  the  half-cost  limitation  on  basic  grants  which 
could  ilo  much  to  (iicourage  &tuvlents  to  seek  out  those  schools  whicli 
arc  commlttetl  to  the  retention  of  loW  tuition.  The  authorization  of 
higher  nuixiuium  grants  and  the  expansion  of  work-study  are  also 
welcome. 

Kehictantl>*,  liowe\er,  we  must  conchule  that  IT.R.  3171,  in  totality, 
i".  not  well  dosignetl  to  accomplish  the  low -tuition  goals  which  tho 
AFI^CIO  and  the  Chairman  of  this  subcommittee  have  championed 
over  the  yeai*s. 

There  are  two  elements  in  the  hill  which  trouble  us.  T'^nder  the 
I  a^u  ( dui'ational  oppoilnnity  grant  program,  thih  bill  would  broatlen 
the  biu-e  of  eligible  stu*lents  and  tliererby  fuWhor  limit  the  available 
ginnt  per  htUiient  unless  gix?atly  increased  funding  were  provided. 

The  ofTect  of  this  could  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  grant 
a\ailable  to  a  student  at  the  very  time  when  tuition  and  other  college 
co-(s  have  reached  an  all-time  high. 

Since  fJooi-s  teml  to  become  ceilings,  we  fear  that  the  ba.sic  gi-ant 
under  II.R.  3471  for  xVFL-CIO  membei-s'  children  is  likely  to  be 
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BO  more  tlmn  $300  and,  for  many  iStadenfs,  the  actual  araoifeit  aV 
lowed  would  be  considerably  \ei^.  This  is  hardly  enough  aid  to  make 
it  i>obi>ible  for  young  people  from  low-  or  middle-income  families  to 
attend  even  relatively  low -cost  State  colleges  and  universities, 

I  ivjght  add  pareathetically  hero  that  the  chartV}uch  accompanies 
our  testimony  indicates  the  ll&ting  of  several  income  families  ajid 
the  best  estimati^  that  we  have  is  that  our  membership  average  but 
at  about  $12,000  a  year,  in  terms  of  family  income.  1  will  get  to  that 
later.     '  -  t     r   '  .  / 

Moreover,  if  the  program  is  not  fiill^  fundsd— and,  given  the 
record  of  recent  Administrations,  that  is  a  reasonable  fear— the 
ba>ic  gx-ants  would  be  propoilionately^  reduced  i^i  future  ye/irs/We 
may  very  wcjl  be  talking  of  gi-ants  eventually  stJaled  down* to  $300 
or  $-100.  ThjBte  is  no  realistic  way  of  supposing  that  thi^' level  of 
student  aid  will  open  hew  educational  opportunities  to  isniore  than 
u  handful  of  young  people.  Too  many  eligible  recipients  will  be  un- 
able to  make  up  the  ac.tual  cost  and  the  grant  differential. 

So,  hy  brpaijening  tlie  eligibility  baj^e  and  making  less  money  a<:ail- 
ablo  to  more  students,  the  bill  might  appear  to 'bo  fulfilling  a  goal 
which  the  AFL-CIO  haS  freqxiehtly  e.xpresse4:  JTanu^ly,  making 
f undb  available  to  workingjpeople  who  are  neither  poor*hor  wealthy. 
Thi'he  families  can  ill  afford  the  .existing  costs  of  higher  education 
iuid  there  has,l)een  littl.e  student  aid  available  for  them. 

I  want  to  make  it  cleat?  however,  tliat  the  AFp-CIp  lias  never 
snggciited  that  the  problontu^hould  bo  met  by  taking  fimds  away  from 
low-incume  and  disadvantaged  students  and  giving  those  funds  to 
Iho  children  of  union  mei^'bers.      ,  .  1' 

^Ve  have,  instead,  urged,  that'  the  problem  be  met!  by  greater 
Pcderal  investment         :        ^  1 

Basically,  here  as  in  other  of  its  sections,  H.E.  3471  suffers  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  appaa*ently  designed  to  exist  within  tlie  'con- 
straints of  Adirunistratioii  budgetary  policy— a  problem,  that  all  of 
us  understand.  This  inevitaHv  leads  to  an  unwholesome  tug  of  war 
for  available  funds,  witli  the  result  that  the  needs  of  none  are  ade- 
-quatelv  met.  ^ 

To  demonstrate  the  failure  of  H.E.  3471  to  meet  the  real  needs, 
we  iire  appending  to  this  statement  a  chart  which  shows  the  effect 
of  the  bill  on  variojis  incomp  levels  ranging  from  $7,500  to  S25,000 
a  year.  The  chait  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  program 
would  be  funded  at  a  level  permitting  maximum  grants  of  $1,400. 
Aft  we  have  i)ointed  out  earlier,  driven  the  recent  hi.story  of  appro- 
priations, this  is  pi'obably  an  overJy  optimistic  assumption. 

Our  chartushows  that,  over  and  above  tjie  Federiil  basic  educn* 
tional  opportunity  gj-ant,  a  two-clritd  family  earning  $7v)00  would 
need  to  impend  17.  pfefcei\{:  of  its*  annual  income  to  send  one  diild  to 
the  avowige  State  .colf^^ge^  - ,  '     ; ,      n  ,  " 

Even  a  family  witjfi.n.  $23,000  income  would. need  .to  spend  more 
than  a<  tenth  of' its  ill^»bfiie  to  send  one  child  to  a  public  college  for 

It  is  clear  that  tlicsp  gmnts  are  in  no  way  adequate  to  gi^yr  ^ 
any  real  help  to  low-  and  middle-income  families.  The  gap,  wpkKtT 
of  cuui^c,  be  substantially  wider  in,  the  case  of  private  institutions. 
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I  say,  again  parenthetically,  in  our  organization  Unit  the  averafje 
union  member  can  just  about  forget  any  aspiratiunt^  uf  acnJing  tJiuir 
child  to  private  universities,  particularly  the  major  ones. 

[Tlie  chart  referred  to  |ollows :] 

EFFECT  OF  H.R.  3471  ON  RESll^NT  WMILY  WinJ  2  CHIipREI*— AVERAGE  COST.  4  YEAR  PUBUC  COLLEGES 
1975-79  ($2,679).  AT  FUNDJHS  TO  $1,400  MAXIMUM" LEVEL 
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P^i^*^^'  coih:§e,  includes  other  pro^  isions  designed 

to  help  fill  tlie  large  gap  between  the  basic  oppoituiiity  grants  and 
the  actual  costs  of  higlier  eduojation. 

One  of  these  is.  an  exni\nded  work-study  program.  We  have  sup« 
ported  this  prograni  in  tlie  past.  But,  here  again,  however,  we  offer 
a  word  of  concern.  With  unemployment  at  present  high  rates,  we 
must  point  out  thiit  it  is  not  ai)  auspicious  time  to  launch  a  work- 
study  program.^  Students  touuuld  not  compete  against  heads  of 
household.^  for  jobs  in  communities  with  liigh  uneiuplovment,  and 
ting  haa  frequently  happened  in  the  \\ork-study  programs  in  the 
paJ5t. 

The  administration  of  this  section  of  the  bill  must  be  carefully 
dosignod  to  guard  against  possible  abuses  in  thivS  are^.  "VVe  commend 
the  chainnan  for  including  in  the  bill  .strong  provisions  against 
violations  of  the  minimum  wage  law  and  Against  displacing  em- 
ployed workers;  however,  the  ATL-CIO  has  always  opposed  sub- 
minimum  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  permittin^r 
employers  to  pay  students  8.5  percent  of  the  prevailing  miniinuinl 
jtf   .  >Ve  reiterate  that  position  today. 

We  say  that,  ifadam  Chairman,  because  emplovers  would  cer- 
tainly have  ail  incentive  to  hire  people,  saving  the  15  percent  of  the 
minimum  wage* 

^  A  further  provision  of*  the  proposal  legislation  would  fill  the 
grant-cost  gap  hy  providing  suppiementd  grants  to  those  recipients 
'      »af i;^ jri^ants  who  demonstrate  "outstanding  academic  perform- 
ance. These  grants  would  provide  the  total  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion minus  the  expected  family  contribution.       *       .  -  , 
We  have  serious  reservations  about  these  provisions.  The  art  of 
educational  meiisurement  is  not  yet  sufficientlv  precise  to  determine 
.     which  young  people  should  and  which  shouJ(J  not  receive  Federal 
be-nems.  Minority  and  economically  disadvantaged  young^people  fare 
badly  on  tests,  most  of  which  aiV  nonned  to  white  middle  cla.ss 
ciuldren.  For  many  years,  the  AFI^CIO  awarded  annual  scholar- 
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sliiljgr  under  the  national  merit  scholarship  program,  and  we  can 
testify  from  our  experience  that  that  program  has  never  shown 
any  great  success  in  identifying  low  .i^^me  students  who  show  out- 
jitanding  educational  promise*  If  these  students  are  to  sliare  in  the 
benefits  of  SEOG,  a  method  of  determining  eligibility  must  bo  de- 
veloped which  gives  Jthem  full  opportunity. 

Even  if  foolproof  testing  were  available,  r^ye  cgijnot  accept  the 
view  that  higlier  education  is  only  for  the  intelfectn^l  ^lite.  The  late 
Senator  Wayne  3iorse  often  sj^id  tlmt  the  t^e  t^^jbi  a  s^tem  of 
higher  education  is  in  what  it  does  for. the  C  students.  Ihey,  he 
adaedt  are  the  backbone  of  America. 

And  we  would  add  that  there  is  far  too  little  help  for  them  in 
ILK.  3471.    -  •  . 

XFlr-ClO  members  are  fighting  what  is  all  too  often  a  rear-guard 
action  to  keep  tlieir  incomes  in  line  with, the  rising  cost  of  living* 
Their  families  include  a  normal  share  of  child  geniuses^  but  certainly 
no  more  thajx  the  normal  share. 

We  hope  ior  more  in  the  way  of  Federal  aid  for  them  than  we 
fii/frl  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

,Wo' realize  that  there  are  many  additfonal  features  in  this  bill, 
but  .we  have  confined  ourselves  in  this  statement  to  tho^e  which  aro 
of  particular  interest  to  the  APL-CIO* 

As  we  have  frequently  stated  in  the  past,  low  tuition,  not  a  scholar- 
ship program  for  the  gifted,  is  the  best  form  of  student  aid.  Wo 
would  urge  that  Congress  seriously  turn  its  attention  in  that  direc- 

^  That  completes  our  prepared  text.  1  might  add  that  we  have  also 
appended  to  the  document  a  statement  adopted  by  tlie  recent  AFI^ 
tTO  executive  council,  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in  Bal  Harbor,  Fla. 
This  is  an  expression  of  the  council  interests  on  behalf  of  the  M 
million  members  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
[Statement* referred  to  follows:} 

Statement  ht  xhb  AF1>-CI0  Execute  Corxcu.  ot;  Higher  Education 

The  AFLr-CIO  has  consistently  supported  the  principle  of  low  tulUon  in 
higher  education  and  free  tuition  at  least  through  the  junior  college  levet 
Events  have  imfortunately  been  moving;  la  the  opposite  direction.  Mounting 
costs  and  diminishing  federal,  state,  and  private  financial  support  have  caused 
college  tuition  to  rlso  sharply.  ln<.reasing  numbers  of  young  people  Are  finding 
themselves  priced  out  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  a  vicious  cycle. 
As  ^rollments  fall  short  of  e^tpectations,  per  student  costs  Increare  and  a 
new  wave  of  tuition  increases  follows,  followed  by  a  further  decrease  la 
.enrollments. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  joined  in  a  renewed  campaign  for  low  tuition  with  a 
number  of  educational  organizations  Inclnding  the  American  Association  of 
^^tate  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Laud  Grant  Colleges,  and  the  American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges.  The  campaign  miut  be  carried  to  the  federal  government  and 
to  the  stitc  legislatures. 

To  the  families  of  American  workers,  tuition  costs  are  a  matter  .of  critical 
importjince.  Well-to-do  ^tudentfi  can  afford  tlie  .costs  and  graduate,  free  of 
debt,  while  the  widening  gap  between  available  Atudcnt  aid  and  high  tuit^jn, 
costs  denies  access  to  higher  education  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  low  and 
mhidle^income  families.    .     •  .  •  ^ 

With  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  IOCS  and  the 
Highef  Education  AUt  of  1005,  the  federal- government  accepted  a  share  of  the 
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responsibility  fuf  ^»eeting  tliG  cost»  of  higher  education,  but  itudej 
Admlni^tratiou  mu3t  of  tliese  prugrains  died  for  lack  of  funding 

grants  have  been  allxbut  termhiated.  E\en  the  arauialgrants  to  

vMllvgea  which  bepan\Uurlng  the  presidency  of  Lincoln  wrere  eadod  thO 
Nixon  AdministratlonA 

What  federal  funds  have  been  available  for  higher  education  ha\;e  been  ^ 
Increasingly,  limited  to  student  aid,  largcl>  xestrictcd  to  aadents  fr^tn  low- 
income  families.  In  his  li)76  budget  Tresident  Ford  proposes  to  reduce  even 
this  by  '^33,000,000  despite  Increasing  tuition. 

Higher  education  is  an  Investment  in  liuinau  resources.  The  AFL^IO  urges 
the  federal  and  state  governments  to  estaiilUU  fumliag  levels  hlgli  enough  to 
-insure  the  future  sValiility  of  colleges  and  universities  and  to  Iveep  tuition 
low  enough  sq  thJ^t  the  costs  of  education  are  *not  shifted  to  students  and 
families  that  cannat  afford  the  burden. 

^frs.  CmsnoL3kt.  Tliank  you  foi-  your  testimony.  In  view  of  tho 
fact  that  you  lia\q  re<?istercil  cortalu  concerns  in  your  statement  witli . 
respect  to  the  pceneral  thnist  of  tliis  bill,  although  you  do  applaud 
S9me  of  the  efforts  also  in  the  same  bill,  I  would  like  to  got  your 
reactions  to  a  few  basic  issues  on  sumo  of  the  programs,  tlie  student 
financiaLas,sistant  progi-ams  6f  this  bill.  .     v  ^ 

Wo  have  had  a  number  of  w  linens  that  have  appeared  befoi-e 
tho  committee  indicating  that  iir  terms  of  the  ba^ic  opj)ortunity 
4^prantSj  that  they  do  not  like  to  take  into  consideration  any  longer 
tho  question  of  family  assets.  We  know  that  curreiitfy  tlie  basic  op- 
poitunity  grants  have  been  based  on  a  combination  of  the  family 
income  plus  the  assets.  ^ 

What  is  your  reaction  to  this?  Because  you  have  consf^intly  said; 
here  in  your  testimony  tliat  we  have  to  *bo  pragmatic  realists  in  • 
terms  of  the  fiincling  mechanism  which  so  often  does  not  give  tho 
kind  of  funding  that  iS  necessary  for  the  kind  of  educational  pro- 
grams that  wo  really  belioY©  in  and  want  to  have  accon*plidied.  What 
is  yoifr  reaction  ?  * 

Ml*,  Davis.  Our  attitude  is  that  we  think  that  this  country  can 
afford  to  make  a  greater  in\ebtnient  in  the  human  resources  of  the 
coimtry.  Wo  are  developing  young  people  for  the  future  k^ulcrship 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world  and  wo  believe  that  families 
^houldn't  go  into  real  deep  hock  in  order  to  finance  the  college 
education.         ^  .  .  ■  , 

So,  that  ipy  response  thoi*e  would  bo  that  tho  elimination  of  the 
assets  would  broaden  tho  opportunity  for  people  to  receiAe  what- 
ever level  of  grant  is  availal)lo  and  ^\e  would  support  that. 

Jfrs.  Chlsiiolm.  Now^  with  respect  to  the  college  worlc-sUuly  pm- 
gram.  That  program  was  based  on  need.  Now,  in  this  bill  the  pro- 
gram would  1)0  open  to  all  schools.  Wliat  is  your  i-eactiou  to  that? 
I  note  in  your  statement  that  you  had  a  definite  opinion— the  AFL~ 
CIO  had  an  ojiinion  with  respect  to  tho  entire  work  study  program 
dealing  with  tho  potential  unem|)loyment  of  adult  citizens  wh6 
might  be.eligible  for  some  of  tho  jobs  that  the  siadc!iti>  might  take 
from  them,  particularly  in  this  economic  cruncli.  ' 

But,  over  and  beyond  that,  what  is  your  reaction  to  the  opening 
up  of  college  worll-study  prognims  to  all  studoiits  without  need 
determinafnon? 

^Mr.  Davis.  I  would  urge  that  tJie  T.eed  determination  l)e  recon- 
sidered because  certainly  there  are  students  who  are  attending 
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college  today  who  don^t  have  the  strong  need  for  funds  U\^t  others 
'So.  I  speak  here  again  fi*om  personal  experience.         ^  , 

I  have  a  daughter  who  is  recruiting  for  Boston  University  ahd 
she  apprises,  me  of  some  situations  there  where  the  poor  o^upims- 
ti'ation  of  tlio  program— not  work-study,  but  other^programs-^wiU 
find  liigh-income  students  taking  advantage  of  that  and  low-inc^ne 
students  being  shui  out.  So,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  to  be  care- 
fully looked  at.  ^  \ 

Mrs.  CiiisHOLM.  One  other  question  and  then  I  will  give  the  Chair  ^ 
to  the  chaiman.  Tlie  question  of  the  moving  of  studeiit  loans  from 
j;he  institati6;is  themselves  and  making  sure  that  these  loans  now 
wpuld  be  distributed  by^  coimnurclal  iiibtTtutlons,  such  as  the  banks. 
What  is  your  reaction  to  that  in  the  bill? 

Sir.  Davis.  We  have  always,  looldng  fit  the  loan  situation  in 
pi*evious  testimony,  taken, the  position  that  it  hasn't  been  helpful 
at  all  to  us  because  our  people  do  not  want  to  get  their  cluldi*en 
hung  into  several  years  of  pajback.  That  is  from  our  own  experience. 
^  We  find  most  of  our  people  would  prefer  to  take  coiiventionel  loans 
on  their  own  so  that  this  burden  isn't  passed  onto  the  childi'on.  I 
suppose  that,  officially,  that  is  as  far  as  we  have  coi^niented  on 
that  point;  and  I  would  J^robably  just  let  it  stay  at  that, 
itrs.  CiiTSUor.>r.  All  right.  Thank^you.  Mr.  Chaiman? 
Mr.  0'Hai?a.  Please  continue.      .  ^ 
Mr.  MoTTL.  Madam*  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question,  please  ?      ,  [ 
'  Mrs.  Cinsiiowr.  Yob, 

Mr.  MoTTL.  Mr.  Davis,  I  noted  with  great  interest  the  last  part 
of  your  statement  is  that  you  would  like  the  emphabiii  cluft)ged  from 
^holarship  to  lp\v  tuition.  Would  you  bo  in  favor,  or  would  the- 
APLr-CIO  be  in  favor  of  scrapping  the  entires  Federal  schola'rslSp 
program  and  taking  that  money  and  then  teouae  antl  supplementing 
college  tuitions  throughout  the  countxy,  making  them  lower  and 
^nore  accessible  to  more  people? 

Mr.  Davis.  -Very  frankly,  that  is  not  in  our  testimony,  but  we 
would  like  to  see  an  entitlement  type  of  progi-am  similar  to  the 
GI  bill,  and  w^e  have  mentioned  this  in  previous  testimony  in  pi-e- 
vious  year<5.  We  think  that  is  the  way  to  go. 

Wo  didn't  include  that  l^re  because  T  suppose  around  Washing- 
ton we  are  the  most  pessimifetic  organization  about  where  the  money 
is  going  to  come  from. 

For  that  reason  we  failed  to  mention  it.  But,  I  do  say  here  todav 
that  that  is  i-eally  the  way  we  would  like  to  go.  Tlie  AFL-CTO 
policy  position  on  higher  education  is  free  public  education  tlirouj^h 
4  years  of  college.  Period.  ,  * 

N'ow,  tliat  is  an  unrealistic  thing  to  say  today,  obviously,  but  we 
still  have  not  reacted  that  st^itement.  We  believe  that  tliat  is  tlie 
way  this  count ly  will  cvcnt::ally  ,havx5  to  go. 
ISlx,  MoTTL.  Thank  you. 
Mrs.  CnisHOL^r.  Mr.  Eshleman?  - 
Mr.  EsiiLmrAN.  Thank  you.  Madam  Cliairman. 
Mr.  Davis,  I'^have  several  questions.  In  your  testimony  vou  said 
that  the  average  family  income  of  your  union  membei-s*  is  $li>,00i) 
a  year.  The  average  family  income  in  my  congressional  district  Is 
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.$11,000  a  year^  s>o  I  tlunk  wo  have  something  in  common  there. 
I  am  trying  to  find  tho  bamei  goals  you  are  finduig  and  trying  to  find. 

How  would  you  bring  the  gap  together  between  tlio  averajje 
private  college^  tuition  which  is  about  $2,200  and  the  average  public 
college*  which  is  $450,  ' 

Xow,  I  am  sui-e  you  are  not  giving  testimony  that  all  moderate 
income  children  should  go  to  low  cost  institutions  and  only  the 
children  of  the^rich  should  go  to  the  private  colleges;  I  am  sure.* 

How  do  we  ifeng  that  together? 

ilr.  Sessxuks  ^  I  think  first  of  all,  public  bodies^  should  bo  pn- 
Biarily  concemc  I  as  their  firbt  priority  with  public  institutions^  and 
we  am  conc^mi  d  iJiat  there  bo  a  college  available  to  every  young 
person  that  he  miFgo  to  at  low  tuition.  Xow,  certainly  there  is  a 
place  for  private  mstitutions.  An  inlporbnt  place.  Wo  have  no 
problems  with  Federal  support  of  private  institutions  as  Mr.  Pavis 
said. 

We  would  lilce  to  sec  a  kind  of  general  GI  bill  which  WQiUd  be  as 
useful  to  private  institutions  as  it  would  to  public  institutions. 

ilr..  Davis.  I  recall^  to  extend  Dr.  Sessions'  remarks,  back  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  using  the  GI  bill  as  an  example  itself,  it  was 
poM^iblo  fur  a  stadj&nt  to  attend  an  ivy  league  institution  and  have 
the  full  tuition  paid.  I  am  a  product  of  one  so  I  know  that.  But,  • 
today,  obvioubl^  even  for  veterans,  it  is  impossible  because  of  ihe 
big  gap  that  has  been  created  over  the  years.  , 

Now,  tliB  figures  we  are  using,  of  coui'se^  are  rooni-and-board  * 
figures  in  addition  to  tuition,  so  that  under  tl^e  charts  you  will  see 
that  our  assumption  is  $2,679.  That  should  be  a  total  package  of 
what  it  would  cost 

^Ir.  Esra.E3I.v^^  Excuse  me.  If  State  and  Federal  Government 
concentrated  onl>  on  public  in^titutjiroj^  largely  as  your  colleague  ^ 
iiuggested,  wouldn't  that  be  driving  only  the  children  of  the  elite 
into  the  private  institution.  That  wbuld  be  segregation. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  see  that  as  an  effect.  Certainly,  we  discussed  that.^ 

Mr.  EsHLEsuN.  Yet  I  don-t  want  to  give  aid  to  the  private  insti- 
tution directly  and  I  don't  think  :^ou  do  eitlier.  I  tliink  it  ought  to 
bo  the  student  ^  choice  .somehow.  If  he  wants  to  go  to  a'  private 
iu^titutiont  our  billy  cuiiibined  with  State  lcgi^^latioI^  should  enable 
him  to  do  that.  ,  » 

Mr.  Davis.  Yos»  what  wo  are  saying  there  is  that  what,  happens 
I,^  that  the  actual  lUuuunti.  of  the  money  that  we  arc  talking  about 
in  terms  of  grants  and  possible  grants  just  fell  too  far  shoit  of 
this  total.       ^  ,  ' 

Mr.  Ehiimma.n.  Xow,  regarding  your  testimony  on  the  work-stuxly 
program,  I  happen  to  have  a  higher  opinion  than  you  of  the  pro- 
gram and  I  am  not  critieissing  you.  Maybe  I  am  wrong. 

T  c^n't  see  how  $2  an  hour  vvork  competes  and  keeps  a  bread 
w  innor  f rnni  a  job.  I  really  can't.  Because  in  my  district  wants  ads 
are  loaded  with  .S^.r^O  and  .$3  an  hour  jobs  and  nobody  is  taking 
tlinm.  So,  how  floes  that  keep  a  br(ja^winnor  from  a  job? 

Sir.  Davis.  Well,  then  we  woul^  have  a  lot  of  people  move  into 
jour  district,  if  >ou  liavo  that  kmd  of  employment  available. 

ilr.  Esiir^KJiAX,  Believe  me. 
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Mr.  Daxis.  Our  exporienco  across  the  country  ds  th»t  it  just  isn't 
so  I  vas  tiunking  o^  it  on  a  national  "basis.  Certa^y  ^  tee  are 
communities  :around  the  country  'which  are  better  off  in  tenns  of 
employment  oopbtunities  than  others,  but  as  yqu  tooTr  aUd^vou  have  , 
tea^^estimonySnd  -perhaps  television  j^pearances  bv  ftresidont 
George  Meaney  as  to  his  view  with  respect  to  what  is  the 'real^te- 

°*HeSS^  witftTe  figures  thfit  are  being  published.  Mere  arc 
now  bundreds  df  thousands  of  people  who  just  are  iio  longer 'looJang- 
for  jobs  b«cau5p  they  are  disillusioned  and  so  they  *r6;3J0t  ^  tiie- 
•figures.  Sd;  w«  -say  it  is  much  higher  than  it  is  ropr^ted. 

We  iirand  ior  example  another  point,,  which  I  wish  t<|  raise  Jierc, 
and  this  was  back  a  few  years-ago  when  we  were-involv#  m  trying 
to  help  the  hajrd-coro  unemployed  through  special  programs  m  ftlan- 
Txwer.  There  wos  no  question  that  an  employer  w-ho  woiUd  have 
=birea  normally  just  as  a  matter  of  doing  business  and  keeping  iip  ^ 
<witli  his  competition  would  seek  out  people  that  obviously  he  could 
-get  in 'his  prtKluction -process  Jjt  less  cost  and  that  is  a  normal  thing. 

So,  all  we  arevsaying  here  is  that 'with  today's  intolerable  unem- 
'ployment  which  is,  we  think,  really  on  the  depression  level  rather 
than  on  the  recession  level,  that  we  would  certainly  hate  to  see  a 
program  involving  students  whom  we  are  for  helping  pit  tlipm- 
kjItcs  against  the  program  of  getting  people  back  to  work,  which 
is  what  Tve  are  trying  to  do.  So,  we  are  in'  that  dilemma,  very 

^Mr/jEsHLTfai:.\K-.  Matbc  oiir  le^slation  could  put  wk-atiidy 
students  iii  a  second  priority.  In  other  irords,  if  the  employer 
siffnpd  a  statement  that  the  job  has  been  opened  for  3  or  4  weeks  and 
no  brradwhmer  applied,  so  to  speak,  tten  he  could  give  something 

like'/Jbat-  ,  -r 

Mv.  3?ATis.  That  is  &  po^ible  solution,  I  am  sure. 
-5ii:r.  IJsHiiEMAK.  That  is  all. 

Mrs.  CJHis^OLTkr.  Mr.  Simon*   / 

Mr.  SiMON.Ji'lus  U  a  question  directed  at  the  diairman  Tight  now. 

The  point  on  the  83  percent  of  tJie  prevailing  mimmum,  your 
bill  under  the  work-study  does  not  permit  the      of  that,  does  itf 

Mr.''0'HARA,  No,  it  explicitly  proliibits  use  of  the  subiximimum 
wage  in  work-study  jobs.  ,  *r   t>  • 

My.  Bxmo^t.  That  is  5vhat  I  thought.  I  was  interested,  Mr.  DaviSj. 
in  your  opening  remarks.  You  referred  to  an  orgaui74ition  that  1 
tfrankiy  was  not  owai^e  of.  The  Coalition  for  Low  Tuition.  I  sym- 
phaHize  with  that  goaUnd  I  would  be  very  interested  in  seeing  who 
is  in  the  coalition  and  what  they  are  doing.  ' 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  we  might  have  a  copy  of  a  recent  press  release- 

Mr.  Simon.  Could  you  very  roughly  describe  wlio  would  be  part 

of  thatf  •      '  .  *    ,  ,^     .  ^  1 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  the^National  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
let, the  American  Council  and  The  NEA  are  involved  in  that. 
Thare  Mtt  a  xiumber  of  organizations  aiBHated  with  us ;  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  and  others. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  is  involved,  and,  as^  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  m  the  other  day  to  ask  us  tO  help  them.  launch  a  bumper^ 
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^tickor  campaign  at  2,700  ^Ue^es  and  universities  for  low  tuition. 
The  Araerican  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges^  the 
Americln  Association  of  tniversity  Profes<^ors;  tJio  American  Ajs- 
sociation  of  Univei-sity  TVomen;  City  Univomty  of  Xew  York; 
"Tommimication  Workers  of  America  ^  and  United  jjrotlierliood  o'f 
TeAmsters.  '         •  ^  • 

SiMox.  I  would  appiticiato  having  that  large  list  of  national 
-or;i:anizations.       '  ^  ^ 

Xff  %««ioxs.  I  have  a  copy  of  the Jnitiarpress  release  which 
3-ou  may  have.  «       .  -  /  . 

Mr,  Snrox,  Incidontall^k  I  would  like  to  say  1  like  N^e  quote  of 
Sonator  Morse  tl'mt  vou  luiJFe  in  there,  and  I  tend  fb  agree  with  that^ 
M  T  look  at  your  charf,  I  don't  see  tlie  comparison  hcr&^how  tin's 
•  bill  adversely  afFe-cts.  .    •  . 

Mr.  Davis.  "When  you  ^jet  wjf  to  our  membersliip  which  is  around 
the  average  family  inco;iit  of  alj^ut  $12,000,  wo  then  begin  to  move 
out  of  tlio  benefit  ai-ea.  That  is  really  what  we're  showing  here.  And, 
we  iu.^t  gave  it  the  broader  range  of  $7,500  tlirough  $25;000. 1  think 
from  the.  point  of  $12,000  and  perhaps  irom  $11,000  it  is  in  that 
group,  that  family  income  group^  which  is  where  the  gap  comes  in 
what  the  benefit  would  l)c  and  Vvhat  the  total  cost,  over  and  above  <^ 
family  Contribution  plus  benefit, 

Mr.  SntOxN*.  I  gneiss  wliat  I  am  l6oking  for  is*how  that  compares 
prior  to  the  effect  of  this  ach'^Vnd,  that  is  not  part  of  this  graph? 
^    Mr.D.ms.No.  ^  *  ^ 

Mr.  Sniox.  OK.  T  was  looking  for  c^oinetliing  that  wasn't  there.  I 
have  no,fuither  questions.  *  ^ 

atrs.  Cnisiiont^r.  Mr.  Chainnan?  •    •  ^ 
Afr  O'ITah^v.  Mr.  Davis-^  I  have  the  same  problem  that  Mr.  Simon 
does/ 1  (lon^t  know  of  anjiliing  in  my  bill  that  would  broaden  eligi- 
*1  ihty  f^r  a  bailie  educational  opportunity  gi^ant  enough  to  make  any 
appixjciable  difference  in  the  tiniount  of  a  grant  to  a' student . 

Mr.  Da\t[S.  The  chai-t,  itself,  Mr.  Chairman  is  really  designed  to 
give  you  the  broad  pictin-e  of  h<^w  wo  view  the  total  Federal  program 
and  wlmt^s(uden(^  will  get  help.aad  what  students  uill  not  get  help. 
And,  that  is  all.  .     ^  . 

It  is  just  our  view  of  l^ow  the  .total  Federal  prograju  is  going  in 
this  area.  ^  ^  \ 

'Mr.  O'IIaiu.  Well,  you'^eo  there  is  nothing  in  my  bill  other  than  the  ' 
a^ets  test  which  would  Miggest  anj?  ^change "in  the  curi-ent  BOG  grant 
sy*?tem  eligibilit}-  for  grant  system.  ^Vnd,  of  coun>e,  ther  BOG  fccheduJo 
a  lot  le^s  generous  if  J  can  use  that  expression  than  the  college 
<5t^»olarshin  service  scl>edule  that  }o\\  have  here.  I  tliink  tlus  is  a  new 
CSS  schedule,  isn- tit? 

^Ir.  Da^is.  Yes»  it  is  * 
.  ;Mr.  01lAit\.  Yon  see,  under  the  BOG  schedule,  if  vou  have  got 
any  members  who  are  working  full  time  whoso  Incomes  are  low 
<»nough  to  qualifj-  thgir  cliildren  for  BOQ,  you  aren't  doing  a  verv 
good  job  in  collective  bargjiining  kcauso  the  current  BOG  schedule 
IS  bar^d  m\  the  old  SociaLSecuritv  low-income  budcret  fimire. 
Mr.  Da^tcs,  Yes,  *  ^  < 
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Mr,  OUaslx.  And-^onco  yoirlut  over  about  $5  or  $7,000  a  yeur,  >;our 
chances  of  gptting  a  BOG  are  going  down  fast.  Gf  couz-se,  you  imfflit 
itiake  it  at  $12,000  if^ou  were  aib  l)'rolific  as  the  chairman  of  tlus 
subcommititce.  But,  not  everybody  has  seven  kids,  thi^^of  them  m 
.  college  nt  the  same  time,  ,    •  ^  , 

IVfr.  Davis.  Well,  I  am  sure  you  have  seen  the  i-elease  yesterday  or 
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the  day  before  of  thpt  tiew  low-incuiue  budffot, 
Mr/0*IlAnA.  I  would  .be  vei^  interested  to  see  if  the 

•canon  is  gouig  tomodify  

MnDAmligoesSO^OO.  ^         ,  ,  , 

Mn  0'Har.\.  Yes.  You  see,  they  are  using  the  old  one  and  they  have 
given  no^ndication  as  >et  that  they  intend  to  switch  to  the  new  BLS 

fiirure.  ,       i  ^  . 

"'Mr.  Davis.  1  waB  interested  to  .see  in  tlie  new  budget,  tliere  is  not  a 
mention  at  all  of  education.  It  U  not  included  at  all'as  an  expense  for 
a  familv  li\  ing  on  a  budget  of  uljout  $9,200  a  year  which  is  in  the  low 
bracket!!  "We  are  not  talking  ^boiit  $12,000  income  of  individuals-  It 
cuuld  also  be  a  combination  p!  both  paxents  worldng  arriving  at  that 
familv  income.  "  *  ' 

Mr.*  O'llAitv.  There  is  nothing  in  my  bill  that  changes  the  BOG 
familv  contribution  tchedule  except  that  it  says — ray  bill  says  that 


ivny.  .\t  least,  that  was  I  believe  the  expctiehce  in^New  York  and  I 
think  mayl)o  before  we  finally  .sit  down  and  mark  up  the  bill,  we 
ought  to  get  from  thc^JCew  York  peoi4o-'-Wo  have  a.stati^ment  from 
Uiem.  We  would  have  to  get  that  out— about  their  experience  last 
J  ear,  and  tlieir  experience  was,  I  believe,  that  it  dtdn^t  maTie  many 
c.xtra  people  eli.mhle,  or  very  fyw. 

\  Mr.  Davis.  Of  coni-se,  in  Now  York  and  California,  I  think  you  get 
irgreator  State  investment.  '     ,     "  • 

Mr.  OTLvha.  But,  I  meant  in  U  u..^  ..f  tddn^  out  assets.  That  doesn't 
much  affeci  the  nuniboi* of  el  igibles,  I  don^t  belifeve. 

J^jiOt  me  just  then  conclude  b\  abkiu^r  or  reiterating \vhat  Mr.  Simon— 
the, point  that  he  made.  And,  that  is  under  the  pi-ovisious  of  8471, 
a  wprk-study  employer  wonld  not  be  priv  ileged  to  take  advantage  of 
the  i^ubniiniinum  wage  pi-oxj^Ions  of  the  Fair.  Labor  Standards  Act, 
Tlie^^  would  have  to  pay  at  iftist  tJie  ^ull  minimum  wage.  . 

TIiov  ai*e  denied  the  pru\  isi.ons  of  that  section  of  Tair  Labor  Stand- 
ards tjiat  permit  a  aibmininium  youth  wage.  They  couldn't  pay 
suhminimum.  ,    ,  * 

•    Air.  Davis.  "Would  that  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Actf  ^ 

Mr.  O^Haka.  No,  it  would  simply  say  that  when  you  arc  using 
work-study  money,  you  mtist  pay  not  less  than  the  rate  provided  in 
sections  G  (a)  r  or  whatever  it  is. 

Afr.  Davis.  Our  attomeA^s  have  trouble »with  that,  that  is  why  we* 
raise  tliis^point.  I  am  glad  to  liear  that, 

Mr.  OllAnA.  It  doesn't  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  in  any 
wrty.  It  just  says  that  in  this,  if  you  are  ujing  80  percent  work^study 
money  to  pay  someone,  you  may  not  pay'less  than  the  full  Federal 
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Mr-  I>Am  Then  ^ve  would  be  happy  •  If  we  have  an v  further  iihing 
to  say  on  thej>omn  we  will  ho  happv  to  submit  it  to  the  chairmaii. 

Mn  Sysmor^B.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  tliink  perhaps  the  lang^iage  of  th& 
bin  >^a3tt>  be  loolied  ut  because  it  say^,  '^will  l>o  paid  at  a  rate  Jiot 
i**;^'  than  the  Rpplicable  Jaiixiimutii  wage^  esUiblish^  imder  scctioa 
( 1 )  of  the  Ftur  Labor  ^^tandards  Act.'^ 

Mr.  O'H.ua.  WHl,  G(a)  (1)  i$  the  ^ion  that  e<?tablishes  tlie  Ml 
mtmmnm  ^nm\  the  pmih  siibminiincira  ih  vstabUdhcd  under  a 
dilTtinant  provihion, 

Mr.  Daxw^  It  in  section  (b)  (1)  -some^ing  liko  that.  All  right,  m 
mil  mmck  to  onr  le^^al  eounsel  on  it,  The^v  advitjcd  lib  on  tljat  point, 
and  they  m>md  differ  with  th^  chaiiman'as  to  the  applicabihty  of 
i'nai[.» 

Mr.  0*H.u*u\:  Well,  in  any  cimt,  certainly  that  was  my  intention 
jmdjf  there  is  .*ome  drafting  error  in  that,  I  ^vill  correct  it. 
Thank  yon. 

Mm  Cmmioh-ix.  "Mrs.  Smith,  would  \ou  like  to  ask  some  questions 
nt  tlm  point  t  ^ 
Jfe.  Smttu.  Xot  at  this  time,  tliaiik  von* 
Mn^.  Cmmm.T^u  Thank  vou  ven*  niuVh. 
Mf:i>^ii«.  Thank  you. 

Mr^,  i'lir^Hour.  Now,  are  aoinjr  tu  a^  5£r.  Charles  Baver,  the 
epcmttive  cbiwtor  of  ihi^  Chiea^m  Urban  Coips,  and  tlio  o.xex5utive 
dm*i'tor  for  the  National  Center  for  Public. Service  Intwmbhip,  Mr. 
Richard  I  UjErtTOr. 

STATEMESTOP  CEABIES  H.  BAYER,  EXECUTIVE  mECTOH,  THE 
CfFICAeo  tJjSBAK  COEPS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  31ICHAED  A  TIH- 
CEKER,  ESEetmVE  DIEECTOE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  EOR 
ECBEK?  SEEVICE  JHEEaSJlSHIP  JEO&EAMS 

Mr.  Baixh.  Mr.  riiairman  and  nifmbers  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
mme  Clmrhs  XL  Bayer  and  I  am  tlie  r&{>refcentativo*of  the  Urban  ^ 
Corps?  Natennal  Association.  With  me  is  Mr.  Eichard  A.  U.igert?!. 
who  v&  Vm  m-^nt^ve  director  of  the  ,Natiujaal  Center  fwr^Public  Serv- 
jrp^  Internship  Trofrranis,  Tliere  are  3a  ^ictijo  urbaa  ^i^rps  Jn  major 
i  jtjcfj  across  tW  Xatiou. 

I^-t  yoar  \v(*  placed  hi  cxcci^s  of  10.000  student.s  in  o/T  c4mipUs  work- 
^hM]y  mtombhip  J)05ition^.  We  are  the  hig^M  hijigle  off  curapius^  work- 
'  tudy  placement  program,  and  ue  -.peak  with  a  broadHi  uf 'knowleil^e 
nj^nt  that  part  of  the  work  studv  pitjnrram.  I  appreciate  the  invita- 
tN»n  commmt  on  certain  details  of  II.B.  3^71,  Jlr.  O'ltara  s  bill^ 
t  xivmpnu  and  ainendinja:  the  law  rf/raidln^  student  ruianoiaj  aid.  I 
mil  hmit  iuy  remarks  to  tlie  tvork-^^tuJy  sectionj>  of  the  prop^  ^ed 
h\5?i''mtion. 

The  coHe;je  work  study  pmgram  Is  not  onlj?  a  politically  popular 
T:<ti>prani.  but  we  will  point  ou«,  has  the  capacity  for  the  f^reatest 
»Iolkr  n^tiim  of  any  fc^loi-ally  funtled  pit>«>rara  we'T^now  about.  We, 
rnercfoK*,  loc*k  with  favor  ujpon,  and  ^pport  the  higher  autliofiza- 
rion^  m  the  bill  and  the  proM^ions  wluch  mandate  iti.  full  appropria- 
tion- Even      we  woidd  urge  tliO  Congre?b  to  consider  even  more 
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aueqiiatV|»A5^s  of  iui^hi^. JSo^^oiilj  htte  tlio  need  beou  clearly,  demon- 
strated, fc\it  "tliepe  r^bid^b^in  thi^  program  tlie  potential  not  only  to 
prdvido  cHtical  financial  ji^?sista^ce  to  college  student:,,  but  at » the 
^amo  time,^a^liave  important  cuiuii^unity  and  public  work  performed  j 
to  providis  a  vehicle  for  the  wurpo^eful  expansion  of  the  academic 
enterprise;  to  identify  H)lid  Jjifure^ public  servants;  and  to  offef 
students  a  sense  of ^doin^^c.so^ioJhlng  for  themselvcb,  wlxich  offe^ 
them  dignity  and  woiHu  These  factor^  multiply  the  value  of  every 
Federal  dollar  invested.  , 

Wo  support  tli^e  provision  in  the  legii>lation  which  bi  eks  to  remedy 
a  sometimes  unwitting  tendency  to  U  capricious  in  the  distribution  of 
moneys  among  the  States.  We  aLo  buj^port.  the  carryover  provisions 
of  tho  bill.  Students,  institutjionb,  and  age^ncies  find  it  diflicult  to  plan 
cfTGctivoly  for  summer  programs  faced  with  the  chaos  of  a  system 
which  turns  June  30  into  an  annual  doomsday. 

We  enthusiastically  support  the  provibioa  in  section  14o(b)  which 
encourages  the  awarding  of  academic  credit^for  work-btudy  intern- 
<^hips  without  making  that  relationship  mandator^-.  The  Chicago 
Turban  Corps  is  the  recipient  of  a  grant  from  the  fund  for  ,the  im- 
provement of  postsccondary  education,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
explore  and  develop  mechanibm>  for  <^i-edltr bearing  work-study  in- 
ternshlpb.  "Wo  bhould  be  pleated  to  bupply  the  subcommittee  with 
dkta  as  our  rebcarch  develops.  iLinv  urban  corps  have  been  active  in 
expanding  the  productive  use  of  \vork-»tudy  fuiid-  by  adding  an 
academic  component  to  tlie  experience,  so  that  ^^ithout  additional 
co-sts  jobs  are  turned  into  autlientic  internships. 

While  we  support  the  intent  of  the  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  inoro  o(t  campus  pohltiona  thiough  the  job  cruution  program 
of  section*  ti7,  we  must  raise  a  clear  warning  about  the  potential 
effect — or  lack  of  it — of  this  pi:ov  ic>Ion.  Since  urban  toips  are  deeply 
involved  in  job  creation  prop-auirv  In  tlie  public  «inJ  not-for-profit 
hectors,  wo  ai'o  aware  that  even  job  development  imder  «in  attractive 
80-percent  (o  20-percent  ratio  is  hai-d  work. 

This  bill  otfectivoly  limitb  tlie  job  creation  program  to  the  private 
>cctor,  for  if  work-study  interns  are  available  for  20,  oO,  or  40  per- 
cent, no  job  creation  program  at  100  percent  giving  to  thrive.  We 
ivjiru'*  [hat  there  has  been  a  call  for  work-study  to  be  opened  to  the 
private  section. 

Section  is  an  effort  tc  respond  to  that  point  of  view,  "t^liile  we 
agree  that  it  would  l>e  unfair  for  Fedeml  dollars  to  be  used  in  sup- 
port of  profitmaking  bubinebsc^,  neverthelebs,  we  bclii-vc  tliat  section 
417,  as  presently  drafted,  is  not  going  to  i>olve  tlie  problem  of  student 
employment. 

For  a  j)Usinoss  to  pay^  full  wage^  for  a  student  on  a  newly  created 
job  is  hardly,  in  thi.s  et^bntfmy.  an  attractive  ])ropo.'5ition.  It  is  going 
to  prove  frustrating  t)jtelj,.£or  inv^tltution.^  to  develop  these  non-work- 
study  imsubsidized  off  campus  i)ObItions.  Given  the  St^tt-  of  the  econ- 
omy, I  would  bo  at  a  loss  to  ivcifc  what  arguments  could  bo  used  by  . 
institutions  to  persuade  buslnobsch  to  employ  such  btudents.  IHien  we 
fii-st  reviewed  the  bill,  we  assunied  that  the  problem  lay  in  the  1- 
pt^rcent  administrative  allowance.  T'pon  morn  cai-ofal  t-Miniinatinn, 
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however,  it  is  oiif  opinion  thai  e\en  if  that  figure  were  10  percent  antf 
enormous  effort  were  put  Into  tllI^  kiml  of  juL  ci-eatiou,  thc'^'niountaiii 
would  Libpif  and  [»roduce  a  inoius?/'  Oai  cou\ei*bation:>  v.itli  the  bll^i- 
no^>  cornmimitj  do  not  provide  it&  witlt  anj  comfort  as  to  the  &uccesis 
of  tills  pi*o«rram. 

The  problem  is  exacerbated  if  one  coii^ulei'b  (he  commiinif  ie«  where 
there  are  a  multiplicity  of  ins)tit{ltion^  all  uf  \>}fom  without  any  co~ 
ortlination,  would  be  competing  for  new  jobs  in^he  business  com-" 
launitv.  "Wtre  the  jJi-ovsionb  of  thi.s  .section  enacted  with  only  greater 
payoff  for  the  Ln.-jtitutionH,  we  can  euviMon  frustrated  financial  aiil 
officers  falling;  over  each  other  in  the  waiting  roomi>  of  local  firtSfis.  It 
i**  our  judgment  tliafc  not  onlv  would  buMuciNvnien  be  turijed  off,  but 
that  the  in^>titut^o^i^  would  ^oon  realize  the  futtriity  of  the  program,, 
and  a  good  idea  would  fail  not  for  lack  of  financing  or  financial 
incentive,  but  for  lack  of  a  ^Yorlcable  legislative  vehicle. 

At  the  bame  time  that  the  bill  attenjpts)  to  expand  internship  possi- 
bilities in  the  private  tocctor,  we  note  the  di-opping  of  the  important 
but  unfunded  conunmut>  m  nice  learning  j^i-ogram  of  the  act.  Cer- 
tainly there  l>  no  hCUire  complicating  the  legi^>latIon  By  retaining  this 
>tar\cd  "provision*  But,  we  suggest  thei-e  may  well  be  a  way  to  salvage 
it  via  section  HJ,  ^ 

Taking  the.se  fac?ors  into  account,  we  Vlieve  there  is  a  way  to- 
redraft  .section  ii7  to  do  what  you  want  done,  and  we  recommend  the 
following: 

,  (1)  The  section  rfiould  Include  off  campui?  work -study  positions  In 
the  public  and  private  npt  fpi  profit  MCtoiN.  Students  w'ould  be  paid. 
The  ser\  ice  learning  program  would  be  >aved.  Jobs  would  be  created. 

(2)  The  job  creation  program  .should  not  be  limited  to  institutioas 
but  .shoidd  Ik?  cKpanded  to  UKludo  con^oitla  of  institutions  and  public 
or  not  for-profit  agencies  under  contiitct  by  ins)titutioni>  or  consortia 
of  institution.^. 

The  liest,  least  cuml>er^ome,  mo.st  effective  job  creation  will  be  done^ 
cooperatively  by  airencies  specifically  geared  to  the  task. 

( :]  }  Some  additional  inccntiv  e  should  W  giv  en  which  would  encour- 
age In.'^titutioni:  to  engage  In  job  dfVeTopment  u^sing  cooperative  and 
not  comj>etitive  modeK  We  wouKI  encoumge  a  motlest  set-aside  in 
the  bill  for  such  cooperative  arraf.gi*ments.  IVe  would  1x3  ple^iscd  to 
ii^^Ut  in  the  development  of  appropriate  language  at  the  subcommit- 
teeV  pleasure. 

(4)  Administrative  allowance  .shouhl  l>e  chancred  from  1  percent  to- 
:^  percent.  This  recommendation  flow.-,  from  oiir  experience  that  it 
actually  coFts  in  excels  of  3  percent  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  intern- 
ship development  and  foUowup. 

We  l>elieve  that  section  447  can  W  mode  to  work  effectively  with- 
the  indiii^iou  of  the  alKJVe-listed  modifications. 

We  are  uneasy  al^out  the  elimination  of  means  test.  Although  it  is 
tnw  that  the  pre.*^nt  test  tend^  to  bypass  btmkmts  who  toight  profit 
fronj  inrlnsion  in  tlie  prograuK  we  l>e1ieve  that  as  long  as  there  are 
limited  fund.s  available  students  with  the  irreate^t  need.shoit\d  not'lie 
squeezeil  out  in  the  competition  for  dollars  and  for  the  l)est  -intern- 
i^hips-  The  students  now  served  under  tJie  Jaw  have  too  often  l)cen 
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faced  with  btnicturcb  in  society  which  have    btumatically  elimiuatcJ 
them. 

Under  this  pi-ograni  they  have  been  given  a  chance  to  work,  to  do 
sometliingj^for  them^>ehe^,  and  luive  gotten  the  digiuty  inliereiit  in 
Mich  work,  ab  well  as  the  f uudb  ncccssirj  to  btav  in  ^chooL  Peihapa  a 
less  rigid  means  te&t  wpulil  provide  tlie  pro[jei  middle  ground. 

Finally,  we  make  a  serious  appeal  to  tlie  bubcummittee  for  the  in- 
cli]sion  of, language  which  provides  inceiiti\e»  to  those  in&titutions> 
which  de\elop  meaningful  off  campub  int^^nuhip  programb  under 
work-study.  It^is  our  ophiloii  that  the  potential  of  work-study  ha* 
never  been  realised.  It  can  ber\e  a  multiplicity  of  needs  without  add- 
ing an  additional  cent  to  the  taxload.  Wo  deeply  regret  flxat  in  tlu:^ 
bill  tliere  is  no  such  encouragement. 

Wo  are  dibturl>eil  that  under  the  gui.-e  of  student  absis>tance  pro- 
gram iiibtitutions  arc  being  Mibbidiixt'd  to  lune  their  choifei,  done.  In- 
evitably replacing  regulai  employees.  If  a  htudent  did  not  cut  the 
glass  with  the  taxpayer  fouling  80  percent  of  hi&  ;balary,  bome  othei 
-   citizen  would  have  that  job. 

Wo  ai-o  deeply  concerned  that  faced  with  the  potential  for  im- 
portant communit v  serA  ice,  teUb  of  nallioufe  of  tax  dollars  are  u&ed  for 
menial  campus  jobs.  The  cl.ibbic  leaf  raiding  iiuage  ii>  not  amubini:. 
Xcither  are  tlu^  <loor  Nvat^hing,  floor  cleaning,  oi  l^ok  bag  examining 
cliores\  If  Congresb  wants  (o  bubsidize  inbtitution>.  well  and  good,  antl 
wo  would  encounige  that,  but  not  by  the  backhand  way  of  depriving 
students  of  bignificant  intcrnbhlp  eNpeiIcnc^\  by  providing  tlie  iiujti- 
'    tutiohs  with  (i  coolie  labor  force  at  Government  "expense. 

Wo  agree  that  there  is  no  mtaniugful  job  that  dWs  not  pay  monev, 
but  we  bhoidtl  like  tlie  memt)ei>  of  thlb  .subcommittee  to  conVidi^r  the 
potential  value  of  these  Feilei-al  funds  beyond  that.  Let  me  cite  thi\-e 
examples:  from  ni}'  own  recent  experience : 

(1)  Sheila  received  a  work-study  award  on  her  campus.  After  two 
or  three  dull,  uninspiring  campus  Jobs,  bluj  wa.^  allowed  to  seek  off 
campus  eniploymenf,  and  vvab  bubseqnentlv  a^vsigued  by  the  urban 
c<j»rps  to  the  oflice  of  the  city  manager  in  a  c«nnunnity  near  lier  cam- 
pus. Sheila  carried  to  that  labk  the  deep  suspicion  many  young  people 
have  about  government  and  for  a  time  she  was  not  sure  she  wanted  to 
diity  hei>elf  in  its  squalor.  To  her  surpribC,  slu^  not  only  obtained  a 
wholly  different  pei-spectue  on  government,  but  realized  tliat  publir 
service  was  a  vocation  worfliy  of  her  ilei'pest  cousiileration.  Consid<»i 
the  fniifs  of  this  experience  compai-ed  with  the  fruits  of  those  work- 
study  fund^  had  she  Ijeen  left  to  stack  dirty  di.-.he^  in  tlie  campus 
cafeteria.  The  fir^t  criteria  for  a  meaningful  internship  has  been  met. 
She  is  earning  money.  But,  examine  the  additional  bi>nefi/s.  A  cynical 
young  pei>ou  is  u6\v  looking  >enou4y  at  a  caivcr  in  piddic  service. 
And,  at  this  moment,  while  still  a  student,  she  is  alreadv  doing  an 
important  job  in  a  local  goveniment  which  otbenvise  could  not  aff<u«l 
lier  seh'ices.  She  is  a  tuihed  on  person.  She  is  al.>o  earning  colU'g<» 
,  ci-edit  for  her  internship.  None  of  these  e^tra  di\  idends  have'rost  the  *^ 
taxpayer  ii  sin^fle  pnurfr.  Taking  this  example  ami  generalizing 
acmss  the  country-,  how  manv  million^  of  flulhus  have  been  saved  bv 
this  Federal  investment  ? 
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In  1900,  1973,  and  1974,  the  New  York  City  Urban  Corps  con- 
4lucted  btuJicb,  copies  of  whicli  ha\e  already  been  made  available  to 
thi=i  subcomrnitteo,  which  indicate  a  bubstantial  positive  change  m 
iiUitudcs  by  young  people  who  haNe  been  involved  in  city  govern- 
ment work-study  internships. 

(2)  Davis  was  an  accounting  major.  lie  got  along  well  m  the 
classroom  but  was  unchallenged.,  E  v  entually  ho  was  a&signed  to  an  off 
campus  internship  with  H  now  social  agency  and  was  given  tlic  vp- 
bponsibiUty  for  settuig  up  the  b0oks  in  that  agency.  JTot  only  did  ho 
perform  an  imponant  borvice  fo  .society,  but  he  learned  far  more 
alx)ut  accounting  than  he  woukt  have  in  any  cla.^sroom.  The  public 
was  served,  the  academic  enterprise  wa.s  served,  and  he  wn:s  served. 
Since  completjun  uf  that  internship,  he  has  gone  to  work  in  the  audit- 
ing section  of  the  city  jjoveniment. 

^3)  Bill  was  raised  in  the  ghetto.  He  got  into  a  community  college 
Ma  the  open  admifcbion  r*outo.  Being  ill-prepared  he  was  disinterested 
in  fecliool  until  he  gut  a^^bigned  off  campus  to  a  State  agency  which 
deals  with  troubled  younger  children.  He  became  deeply  committed 
to  these  little  brotliei^  and  bistei-s,  and  realized  that  not  only  did  he 
have  to  apply  himself  to  his  job,  but  to  his  books  as  well. 

Thui^,  his  ^pre\  ocational  and  his  academic  plans  came  into  focus. 
Ho  learned  what  .^ohnnl  was  all  about.  He,  got  turned  on  to  social 
seiTice.  Ho.  got  a  new  sen.so  of  solfi-espect,  being  tlie  first  member 
of  his  family  in  three  generations  to  get  off  the  relief  rolls.  He 
earned  money  for  him.self.  I  don't  think  he  would  have  lasted  a 
muntli  in  school  had  he  been  stuck  guarding  a  door  on  campus. 

I  will  not  bela^bor  the  point,  even  though  from  coast  to  coast  wo 
could  rexjito  such  ca.se  histories.  These  are  not  flukes.  They  are  the 
potentials  of  the  work-study  programs  And  all  are  cost  free  to  tho 
taxpayer  beyond  the  work-study  authorization. 

uVaro  not  cu^rgesting  that  ^choolS|.which  because  of  their  isolated 
goojxraphic  locations  cannot  meet  off-campus  quotas,  be  punished. 
Neither  are  we  suggesting  that  some  penalty  bo  assessed  against 
tho^o  \vlio»  for  in.stitutional  reasons,  do  not  develop  aggressive  off- 
rjiinpus  prograuK^.  We  are  sugge.sting  that  strong  encouragement, 
xihiMo  in  dollars,  l>e  driven  to  thobc  iubtilution.s  who  make  the  most 
of  the  potential.  Periiaps  that  can  lie  done  through  the  rp\-^<5ions 
\xi.  have  suggested  in  boctiou  477,  or  through  })refercntixal  considern- 
tion  fe)r  deobligatod  fundb,  or  for  a  5  pei-cent  instead  of  a  3  percent 
ailminisYrative  allowance  for  off-campus  inlernsliip. 

We  are^con\inced  that  it  bhould  be  done  and  can  be  dwiic  and  that 
the  .sul)Comnuttee  .should  find  the  appropriate  legislative  vehicles. 

Tliero  are  reasoiis  beyond  the  appeal  to  tlie  work  ethic  w^hy  work 
stuily  is  and  .shoiild  be  a  popular  i)rogram.  We  tiust  that  Congress 
n  ill  "provide  the  Ic^^islative  niechanl.^m  to  see  to  it  that  the  benefits 
to  the  student,  to  the  educational  enterpj'ifec,  to  the  community,  and 
to  society  at  large  are  realized. 

Mr.  Ciiaiiman  aiul  nttombers  of  the  subcommittee,  let  me  cxprcs.<; 
m>  appreciation  for  thit>  opportunity  to  testify. .We  will  be  happy 
to  i-espond  to  aiJ^  qtjestions  you  might  have. 

Mi-s.  CrnsnoL:\t.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bayer.  There  is  one  basic  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  in  view  of  your  recommendations  on  page 
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4  of  the  testimony,  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
going, through  fantastic  economic  difiicultic^  and  of  courbe,  in  c^ilain 
communities,  where  the  pinch,  is  felt  a  little  bit  more  because  of  a 
variety  of  reasons  and  factors. 

Could  you  foi^esee  or  anticipate  that  a  broadening  of  the  work- 
study  progi-ams  in  bringing  in  dilferent  inbtitutloiib  and  different 
groups  could  actually  run  into  a  kind  of  competitive  situatioiji  in 
commimities  wherd  jobs  are  at  a  minimum  or,  for  that  matter,  where 
there  is  a  dearth  of  a%ailability  and  accessibility  of  an>  kind  oi  job 
for  the  persons  who  live  in  those  communities. 

I  can  possibly  anticipate  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  positions  and  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  might  be'  available  in  the 
community  on  the  very  bottom  of  the  econoihic  rung.  Could  you 
make  suggestions  as  to  how  we  could  write  souietlilng  mto  the  legis- 
lation that  might  prohibit  tlmt  kind  of  competition,  that  kind  of 
divisiveness  which  I  could  anticip'ate  in  a  broadened  work-gtudy 
program. 

Mr.  Bayer.  Our  opinion  thaf  that  is  a  problem  only  if  you  are 
talking  about  the  private  section.  I  don't  think  it  ib  a  problem  if  you 
are  talking  about  the  public  sector  where  this  program  has  worked 
effectively  for  many,  many  years,  and  I  could  cite  the  New  York 
Corps  as  an  experience  where  man^ -  thousandb  of  >oung  people  have 
been  involved  in  city  govermnent  without  adversely  affecting  the 
regular  employment  posture  of  that  m'unicipality.  Certainly,  in  the 
not-for-profit  sector.  Ail  of  the  jobs  created  are  jobs  which  these 
agencies  would  not  be  filling  with  other  persons. 

Now,  when  you  move  over  into  the  pnvate  sector,  I  think  there 
is  where  the  problem  arises  and  that  h  another  reason  wh>  we  have 
to  raise  some  questions  about  section  447.  I  do  not  see  this  to  be 
in  competition  with  the  public  or  the  not-for-profit  parts  of  the 
economy. 

Mrs.  CiiiswiiM.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Ebkleaiak.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman? 

Mr.  Bayer,  the  ones  that  you  have  had  experience  with,  the 
Urban  Corps  work  study  trainees,  do  they  average  a  miuunum  wage 
or  better?  What  is  their  average? 

Mr.  Bayer.  We  made  a  survey  about  a  year  ago  of  Ciiicago  Urban 
Corps  internship  placements  and  under  the  Fedeial  regulations, 
wagec  are  set  by  the  capacity  of  the  student  and  by  what  that  job 
might  be  worth  If  somebody  else  were  doing  it.  Our  average  rate 
was  01.  Now,  I  do  believe  it  has  gone  down  a  little  as  the  com- 
petition for  the  funds  become  greater. 

We  have  never  in  our  organization  accepted  anyone  at  less  than 
$2.20.  That  is  a  policy  tliat  we  have.  We  would  encourage  the  in.sti- 
tution»  to  gu  at  fea^t  to  $2.20,  We  have  been  able  to  do  that  because 
we  can  yes  or  no  to  whom  we  can  take. 

We  have  had  ^uuvl  cooperation  from  the  institutions  about  that. 
If  a  student  is  ^ing  off  campus,  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be 
some  modest  increment  for  transportation  cost^  and  other  costs. 
Most  campuses  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  EsKLEMiVK.  Is  your  Chicago  work  study,  is  ihat  100  percent 
in  the  public  sectbr? 
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Mr.  BAYfcR-  And,  the  p'rivate  not-for-pjofit  sector. 

Mr.  EsjujEJiiV^.  Then  you  have  had  no  experience  with  going  into 
the  priV&Xe  sector? 

Mr.  Bayer.  We  have  made  a  couple  of  forays  at  tlie  private 
sector,  but  we  liave  found,  for  the  reasons  I  cited,  that  this  is  very, 
very  difficult  and  I  juijt  ha\e|feal  qualms  about  the  effectivencbs  of 
See.  447,  given  that  experience.  ^ 

ilr.  EsHLEMAN.  I  am  not  tryiiig  to  put  words  in  your  mouth,  but 
'v^ould  you  say  that  where  you  did  have  success  that  it  created  jobs 
that  would  maybe  1x5  as  menial  as  the  ones  that  are  created  on  the 
campus. 

What  I  wonder  is,  why  are  private  sector  jobs  written  off  as  un- 
successful. I  can't  understand  that. 

Mr.  Bayer.  Without  the  name  of  the  company,  I  approached  a 
conceni  about  a  year  ago  regarding  a  progitini  where  we  would 
actually  go  into  the  company  and  provide  resources  so  that  pre- 
professional  students  could  work  in  that  company.  Thecse  had  to  be 
students  with  economic  need  although  not  under  work  sludy,  dince 
it  was  in  the  private  sector. 

I  spent  approximately  6  monthj>  with  thii>  company.  They  had  had 
prior  experience  with  a  high  school  programr  Thev  had  had  some 
college  studeiitfe  {before.  When  they  took  a  look  at  the  cost  involved, 
that  is,  100  percent  of  the  salaries,  their  ,  decision  was  that  they  could 
do  better  on  the  open  market.  The  college  stuHenU  were  bhort  term. 
They  were  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

Many  college  stuaentb  had  a  difficult  time  Ijeing  available  during 
vacation  periods.  Clast>  schedules  c*>nflicted.  There  were  just  a  number 
of  misons  why  this  particular  business  felt  that  it  was  not  ecqnom* 
ically  to  their  advantage,  which  is  reallj  the  onlj  argument  you  can 
njake  to  a  private*  cnnipanj  to  pursue  an  inteniship  program,  so  they 
did  not. 

I  think  that  that  experience  could  be  broadcast  without  finding 
nmch  difference. 

Mr.  EsiilemaNj,  Do  you  think  this  kgislation  should  somehow 
encourage  work  snuly  in  the  private  sector,  or  should  we  limit  it 
only  to  the  public  sectjor? 

Air.  BXyra.  Our  position  on  417  ii>  not  to  delete  what  you  have  from 
that  section  but  to  expand  it  m)  that  there  may  well  bo  &c»me  positions 
that  mav  he  dc*veloj[Sfed  in  the  piivate  sector.  But,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
under  the  expan.sion  have  buggested  the^ne  would  only  be  a  very 
modest  numlxjr  of  positions,  but  those  pos.it  luns  uould  still  be 
available. 

Mr.  E8niiKM.\x.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'Hajlv.  Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  liave  Just  been  nuiding  447  and  tiding  to  follow  your 
testimony.  The  bill  effectivplj  liniit>  tlu»  job—  I  am  quoting  from  you, 
now  the  job  creation  program  to  the  i)riviite  .scCtut.  miat  ma|^cs 
you  say  that? 

Mr.  Ba^i.  WelK  if  th«re  are  work -study  .stndenth  available  ^or  the 
public  in  the  not  for  profit  ^el  tor  and  tho^^  .-indent*,  are  available  at 
20,  or  30  or  10— in  oiir  case  it  ih  30  i}ercent'— of  the  effective  hourly  . 
rate,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  If  not  Impo^v^ible  for  these  agencies 
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and  govtiniiueutal  groups  to  want  to  take  students  at  100  percent.  A, 
the  funding  ib  probably  not  available,  and  they  would  be  in  direct 
competition  with  the  work -study  studentb  at  the  20-  and  30-percenf 
figiu^e. 

If  I  come  to  you  with  two  offei-s,  one  is  for  you  to  take  the  student 
and  you  pay  100  percent  of  his  salaiy,  A,  you  may  not  have  the 
money  to  do  it,  and  B,  if  you  understand  that  there  are  students 
available  at  20  or  30  percent,  it  is  pretty  clear  which  one  you  are 
going  to  take.  Even  at  20  or  30  percent,  we  are'  finding  a  financial 
crunch  in  both  the  not- for- profit,  and  the  public  sectors  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  is  not  ea^y  to  develop  large  numbers  of  internships., 
althougli  it  is  possible  if  you  work  at  it,  at  100  percent. 

I  jubt  have  iittlp  faith  that  there  will  be  many  jobs  developed  in  tho 
public  and  the  not-for-profit  communities. 

Mr.  Simon.  I^et  me  toi>s  a  (juestion  to  the  Chairman,  now.  Is  section 
447  dci^igned,  basically,  just  ai>  financial  assistance  to  the  student, 
rather  than  as  work -study  ?  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  O'IIaiia.  If  I  could  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
work  stud>  program  ii>,  in  my  bill,  is  left  as  it  is  and  then  in  addition 
a  new  program  is  creuteil.  You  see,  work-study  right  now  can  be  used 
to  pay  the  major  portion  of  the  Jaalary  of  the  student  who  is  eniployed 
on  campuij,  or  a  .stutleiit  who  io  employed  off  -campus  in  a  public 
agency  or  a  private,  non  profit  agency,  and,  indeed,  the  busine^  of 
*  these  gcntlenieik  who  are  appearing  before  us  ii>  to  locale  and  develop 
suth  jobs  in  public  agencies  and  private,  non-profit  agencies,  off  cam- 
pus. So.  I  don't  touch  that.  I  leave  that  just  as  it  is  under  the  present 
law.  And,  then  in  section  447,  I  say,  in  addition  to  all  pf  the  ^ings 
that  are  now  po.ssiblo  under  the  present  law,  it  will  be  possible  if  a 
university  wi.shes  to  do  so  to  go  out  and  work  in  the  community 
among  piivate  employei's  to  try  to  restructure  jobs  in  a  way  that 
they  can  l)e  filled  by  student.s  who  wish  to  work  part  time  and  I 
provide  jwceitain  allowance  to  the  university  to  pay  the  costs  of  nm 
ning  this  f^rt  of  a  job  placement  service  in  the  pnvate  economy.  . 

But  these  gentlemen  are  jjUggesting  that  I  also  make  payment— 
first  off,  I  increase  that  payment  and  then  that  I  extend  it  to  the  kind 
of  work  tfiey  do,  which  is  in  placing  people  in  public  joUs  and  iH 
private,  non-profit.  Isn't  that  correct?  ^ 

Mr.  Bait-ir.  Under  work-study,  we  fail  to  .see  why  this  wouldn^t  h* 
a  very  workable  position  if  you  included  work^study.  *      .     ^  * 

Mr.  07IAR.V.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  To  extend  the  provi5i<^ns, 
to  increase  the  payment— the  Federal  subsidy  of  the^e  job  placement 
efforts  and  to  e.vtend  it  to  the  kind  of  work-study  joha  that  they  are 
now  en^^aged  in  tiying  to  treat  in.the  Urban  Corps. 

"Mr.  Bayer.  We  don't  s?e  whyi^ou  have  limited  this  section  to  non- 
work-study  jobs.  We  don't  understand  the  reason  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  OTIara.  If  we  are  getting  work-study  jobs*  creat^  now,  and 
right  now  we  liave  panel  approved  requests  fur  more  than  double  tht 
total  of  authorization,  we  (lidn't  see  any  need  to  pay  people  for  doing 
what  wab  already  being  done  (|iiite  adetjuately  in  terms  of  our  possible 
future, financing,  but  we  did  see  a  need  to  pay  them  to  go  out  and  do 
something  else  which  ii*  to  ci^ate  100-percent  privately  funded  io^* 
somewhere. 
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Mr.  Simon  V  So,  that  I  can  get  this  down  in  practical  terms— 
^  DePaul  University  in  Chicago  has  students  who  need  jobs.  And,  what 

*  you  are  talking  about  here  are  jobs  that  may  not  be  related  in  any  way 
to  their  course  of  htudy.  The  president  ot  DePaul  University  calls,  or 
whoever  the  person  is,  calls  Carson  Pirie  Scott,  or  Sears  and  says— 
"We^  would  like  to  have  20  students*'  -and  what  this  does  is— you 
subsidize  the  university  to  create  those  20  jobs.  I  understand  why  you 
would  like  some  financial  Incentive  for  your  program  but  I  don^t 
quite  understand  why  you  think  this  is  a  bad  thing? 

Mr.  Bays;^.  I  think  it  is  an.  unworkable  thing. 

Mr.  SnioN,  You  think'that  Sears  and  Carson-Pirie  Scott  won't 
^vo  the  jobs.  Is  that  it  ?  ' 

Mr.  BAfER.  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  very  diflScult  Not  only  that, 
but  these  jobs  are  going  to  be  in  direct  competition  with  the  labor 
market.  There  is  no^way  around  it> 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  your  union  ptsople  didn't  raise  that  as 
an  issue.  These  are  jobs  in  competition. 

Mr.  Q*Hara.  They  did  raise  the  issue.  You  see,  I  am  not  assuming 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  with  8  percent  unemployment  foi^ver. 
I  don't  share  the  gloomy  forecasif  of  the  Administration  economist 
who  considers  4  percent --or  5  percent  now  they  consider  to  b^— no 
unemployment.  I  don't  believe  that  is  the  case.  Obviously,  you  are  not 

going  to  be*  able  to  create  a  lot  of  student  jobs  at  a  time  when  you 
ave,o\er  8  percent  unemployment  in  the  country.  But,  this  is  a  6- 
^  y^ar  bill. 

V&v^  not  going  to  write  a  bill  that  ignores  what  is  in  normal  times 
a  usefuTlwi.beciiUse  I  happen  to  bo  writing  it  at  a  time  of  economic 
recession.     ^^'^ ''  ^i,,  * 

Mr.  Si3ioN.  If  I  coul4  .inake  one  other  comment.  The  one  thing  that 
does  not  bother'^me  so  much,  that  you  mentioned,  is  that  the  student 
does  not  ha\e  meaningful  em)?3,oyment.  Wlien  I  was  in  college  I  was 
looking  for  anything  to  get  a  littJf^  income.  Now^  ideally,  I  think  it 
W0uld  aay^  been  great  if  I  could  ha^^  l^ad  something  that  was  in  line 
with  what  1  arti  studyij^g,  but  I  don't  se^if  the  person  is  majoring 
in  English  literature  ana  has  a  job,  as  a  dooi^^man  that  you  referred 
to— I  think  there  are  plenty  of  them  that  .woujd  love  to  have  a  j6b 

*  as  a  doorman.  ,  .  . 

Mr.  0'IL\KA..Last  year  at  the  hearincs^  I  am  sorry  you  weren*t  here— 
I  had  the  o^wcasion  to  offer  a  definition  of  meaningful  student 
employment. 

Mr.  Simon.  What  was  that  definition  ?  .'  • 

Mr.  O^Har.\.  That  was  employment  that  paid  a  decent  wage. 

Mr.  Baybr.  We  have  no  oojection  to  that.  vVe  just  feel  that  under 
a  Federal  program it  is  a  larger  bank  for  the  Federal  dollar— for  a 
fituJent  to  earn  laoncy  and  to  do  something  which  is  meaningful  to 
.the  student  and  which  contributes  to  society,  ]vhich  is  part  of  his 
academk  program.  All  of  those  benefits  are  for  nothing  oeyond  the 
work-study  authorization. 

All  that  is  inherent  in  work  study  and  our  position  is  that  ihe 
potential  for  work-study  has  never  been  realized. 

Ypu  can  do  far  more  with  it  than  hos  boAn  clone,  and  we  think  we 
have  ijiiggcbted  the  vehicle  by  witlch  that  can  be  done  without  hitting 
the  taxpayer  for  ^mother  buck. 
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'  Mr.  SxMON.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Thank  ^ou,  vei^  much,  gentlemen  for  your  appear- 
ance here  before  us  today,  and  for  the  good  work  that  you  have  been 
doing  and  for  your  evident  enthusiasm  for  that  work.  1  hope  that  we 
will  ue  able  to  create  more  work-study  jobs  at  the  institutions  and  in 
public  and  private  non  profit  employment,  which  I  think  is  a  fruitful 
field  that  has  not  been  fully  tapped,  aad  in  private  employment,  when 
the  Congress  through'  its  wisdom  and  vigorous  action  is  able  to  turn 
the  e<k)nomy  around.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Bayer.  Thank  you. 

[The  material  referred  to  follows;] 

Thb  Future  op  the  College  Work-Studv  Program  and  PUBpic  and 
Community!  Sbbvi^  ^ 

conorespional  activities 
Expiration  of  Old  Law  ,  /  ,  / 

The  current  Federal  legislation  which  authorizes  all  post-secondary  educa 

*  tlon  programs,  Including  almost  $2  blUIon  In  Student  financial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  grants,  loans,  work-study,  which  are  run  by  the  V.S.  Office  of 
Education  will  e^cplre  on  June  30,  1975.  (This  does  not  include  G.  I.  BIU 
education  benefits  and  Social  Security  benefits  which  are  authorized  under 
different  legislation  and  are  administered  by  different  agencies.)  If  work  Is 
'not  completed  by  next  June  then  the  law  provides  for  the  automatic  exten- 
sion of  the  old  law  for  1  year.  Therefore,  tliere  is  an  effective  deadline  of 

,   June  do,  ^070  to  revise  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.      ,  ^ 

'Summary  of  the  Law 

Title  IV  of  the  Education  Amendment  of  1072  Is  the  under  gr^iduate  Student 
Assistance  Section  and  Includes  the  following  programs.  Basic  Opportunity 
Grants,  Supplemental  Opportunity  Grants;  College  Work-Study,  National 
Direct  Student  Loans  (3  percent  interest),  Guaranteed  Studient  Loans  (7  per 
cent  interest  bank  notes  or  state  agency  loans).  Trio  Programs  of  Upward 
Bound.  Talent  Search  and  Special  Services,.  Grants  to  States  for  Incentives  for 
State  Scholarship  Programs,  Cooperative  Education  Progams,  and  Veterans 
cost-oMnstruction  programs.  Other  Titles  uf  the  Education  Ameftdments  which 
will  be  up  fur  review  include  sections  authorizing  fellowships  for  graduate 
students,  for  teacher  education,  and  for  general  assistance  to  institutions 
of  post*8econdary  education.  ^  ^ 

itcarings 

In  gearing  up  for  the  "reauthorization  process'  the  House  Special  Sub- 
commltteja  on  Educatlcr.  in  the  period  of  May  and  June.  1074  held  10  days  of 
hearings  on  Student  Assistance  In  the  following  order.  College  work-study 
and  cooperative  educntloa  programs  (0  days  of  hearings)  ;  Student  Loan 
Programs  (4  days)  ,  Graduate  Felluwshlp  (1  day)  ^  State  Scholarship  Pro 
,  gram  Incentives  and  relation  between  fctleral  and  state  governments  (2  days) ; 
Grant  Programs  (3  days) ,  and  Veterans  cost-oMnstructlod  payments  and 
institutional  aid  (3  days). 

Seminars 

After  these  open  hearings,  the  Special  Subcommittee  held  a  series  of 'Semi- 
nars in  July  for  representatives  from  postsecond^ry  education  associations 
(representing  public,  privrite.  2  year,  4  year,  and  graduate  schools^  and  profit- 
making  trade  and  technical  schools),  state  organizations  (representing 
governors/legislators,  and  state  scholarship  and  loan'^  programs),  financial 
aid  ofllcera  and  students. 

LepiaJcHon  P  ,  • 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  House  Is  planning  to  present 
a  draft  of  its  legislation /Which  resumed  from  these  hearings  and  meetings, 
sometime  In  the  near  future.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labnr  nnd  public  Welfare  has  already  Initiated  hearings 
on  the  student  financial  aid  legislation  and  will  continue  them  In  the  94th 
Con^presfl 
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Thb  CuiBES^Ues  or  Couroi  Wobk-Stddt  Money— An  Euphasib  on 

«,o^''!.3fl^f  ®  °'  °"  employment  of  CbUege  Work-Study  students 

revealed  In  a  survey  commissi.oncd  oy  the  omce  of  Kducatm.  r)url«« 
academic  year  1970-71.  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Reseiuch  ttf  Columbll 
J^.nrt!"x^n'^"^."°"f'  InsUtutlona  and  student,  wno  useSge  Cvork-sTudy 
fn^  the  educaUon  amendments  of  1972  made  minor  cnaages  in  the 

^«;,?m  ^2  u  J""°'^u*  "         approximation  of  the  character  of  the 

program  as  It  exists  today.  The  survey  found  that:         i  ■ 

nfl-  no^iV^'  2f  Work-Study  Jobs  are  oft-campus,  71.1%  of  students  working 
on  campus  had  high  J6b  satisfaction.  «  "   ~  » 

ca^pM  J^bsT^  °'  insUtuUons  who  htJve  Work-Study  funds  have  no  otT- 
a  Almost  40%  of  public- and  private,  two-year  insUtutlons  have  no-oft  campus 
K        Sl^""*!?'®  fouf-year  Institutions  have  no  off-campus  work  program. 

jobs  rSl^^o°^rs1SMjS?.''''  '°  °'  o''--^"' 

m^eaSl!fgo'v?rn^e'n?''ofl'S^d2:"'-''°'^  '"""^-""^ 

7.  63%  of  the  CoUege  Work-Study  studenta  are  employed  in  clerical  lobs 
to  posiUoni     security,  maiiit^nance,  food  service  or  hSspitality  ald^s 
/nt^ttwriont  5ene/r*  /rom  oj(r  Campui  CW8 

tdl^^Ji^^i^''\  from  the  BASR  r«port  that  InBtitutlons  benefitted  from  using 
their  work-Study  funds  off-campus. 

succ^fuL  ^         Institutions  sold  that  the  off-campus  use  of  Work-Study  was 

Sie°'s<fh",^'rs'^^^^^^^^  "f  °'  -"""-^      ^«  — ""^ 

3.  26%  of  these  schools  felt  that  faculty  research  was  increased. 
CommvnUy'a  Jnttrett  in  Off-Oamput  OWa 

The  study  also  revealed  that  the  community  is  a  befleflehtrr^f  such  ex- 
l^VvT  °/  Y"''-^'"''/  students  can'bolster  thT^K  communfty 

^^^'^^  otherwise  not  be  able  to  afford 

rJ^mmSi^?f^-„^°f"''";  fJ-^l  researchers,  who  also  surveyed  ^ople 
.?«ff  ^^^r  5^  ''"'''"K  Work-Study  students  on  their 

?h„  ^Mn.ti*'^"'^''"'^","'*"''  ^^'^  to -expand  their  services  ,  to 

the  community  These  employers  also  reported  that  the  students  who  had 
career  or  major  related  Jobs  were  able  to  develpp  useful  skills:  '  ^ 

The  Oeowino  Nationai.  Interest  in  the  Incbeaseo  Use  or  OWS  roa  Puouc 
AND  CoiiUuniTX  Sebviod 

Planning  Aleetingt '  ■ 

As  the  4*ubllc  and  community  servioe  Internship  and  field  experience  oro- 
grams  have  ^rown  amss  the  nation,  informal  conversations  have  taken  place 
between  representaUves  of  the  Urban  Corps.  State  Internship  Programs  and 
S-^^-fJ-ir'n^n'^  P"'"^-  the -recent  annual  Society  for  Field  Exwrlence 
^1?.  rit  JjlJ^r^r  '"•'"'ta.  the  role  of  college' Work- Study  Program^ 
HV^"'',  community  service  was  a  frequent  topic  of  conver- 
r2.Vni^r*'o?^^o75""""'  "fKOnlMtlons  and  Individual,  have  been  interested.  On 
^}^a}^\}^^^'^  ""^""K  ^'S'd  Washington.  D.C..  to  discuss  altern" 
SMetit'S-  organizations  "  ere 

(2)  The  SSttonal  ttenfubby."'"''"'  Administrators. 

(3)  The  National  Student  Ednca'tlonal  Fund. 

(5)  The  NaUonal  Center  for  PubUc  Service  Internship  Programs. 
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Aaother  mee^g  wai  held  In  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  of 
Waihlngton  on  October  28,  which  included  representatives  from  the 

earUer  meeting,  and  the  American  Association  for  Hi^er  Mucation,  the 
XJrban  Corp*  and  Action.  *        " -'^i? 

Conference  Scheduled 

The  Increased  Interest  evidenced  by  these  meetings  led  to  Jilans  for  the 
December  6  conference  on  the  Future  of  College  Worfc-Study  and  Public  and 
Community  Service  to  be  cp-sponsored  by  the  Natirfnal  Center  for  Public 
Service  Internship  Programs  and  the  Project  for  gervlce- Learning  of  the 
American  Associdtlon.  of  Community  and  Junior  Coljegee.  This  conference  Is 
intended  to  be  a  working  conference,  where  representatives  frOm  groups 
associated  with  experiential  education  and  dnanclal  aid  programs  will  meet 
to  discuss  problems  and  possibilities  associated  with  the  Increased  use  of 
College  Work-Study  funds  to£  off-campus  public,  a^d  community  service  em 
ployment         '  ^  -  ' 

Tub  Rapid  Expansion  or  Pubwc  and  Community  Service  IntebKship 

AND  FlEtD  BXPEBIENCE  PBOORAMB  IN^HIQHEB  EoUCATJON  » 

The  following  dejvelopmenta  rSect  the  rapid  expansion  of  public  and  com 
munlty  service  Internship  and  field  experience  anji  the  various  forms  in  which 
students  are  becoming  Involved: 
Regionalt  State,  and  Locally  Spomored  Programs    • . 

All  levels  of  government  have  exhibited  theij  commitment  to  involving  stu 
dents  In  public  and  community  service  internships  through  the  Increasing 
levels  of  financial  support  provide4  fj3r  such  programs.  Currently,  reglohnl 
internship  programs  exist  In  thc.northeasl,  mld^vest,^  yvest  and  the  south  F/^r 
example,  the  Southern  Beglonal  Educat^6ft  Boa^d'  administers  tl\e  ?tudent 
Intern  Project  providing  assistance  to  staM  ^itabllshlng  Intern  programs 
State  level  Intern  programs  Include .  the  Noftl\  Carolina  Internship  Office  'The 
Virginia  Program,"  the  Georgia  Intern  Program,  ithe' South  .Carolina  Intern 
Program,  th^^ovemor's  Public  Service  JnterOL  Program  In  Tcfxas.  The  nine 
other  southern  states  are  preseptly  exploring,  thf  ^developwtent  of  such  state^ 
wide  programs.  Numerous  other  government  programs  cxis^  at  .the  lotal  and 
community  level,  such  as  the  At\^nta  Urbaa.  Corps  and  tSe  Hampton  Urban 
Corps.  ,    '  ^  .  . 

UniveriitU'Wide  !niem$Mp  Offices 

Numerous  academic  Institutions  have  established  clearinghouse  and  placement 
offices  designed  specifically  to  assist 'etuiJe^its  in  locating  internship  and  field 
experiences.  Example  include  the  OWp.of  Community  Programs  at  the  Unl 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Comiaarflty  Internship  Program  at  Syracuse 
University  and  the  Office  for  Efxperlentlal  Education  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Cooperative  Educailon^  Profframi     \ ' 

Cooperative  education  programs  are  designed  to  allow  sttidents  to  alternate 
terms  of  study  with  equal  periods  of  time  on  a  consp  Job.  The  students  work 

to  be  related  to  his  field  of  study  and  the  work  experience  Is  to  Increase  in 
difficulty  and  responsibility  as  the  student  progresses  through  the  acadomlc 
currlculam.  Cooperative  education  arrangements  are  must  fr^uently  utilized 
In  business  and  Industry.  However,  there  Is  Increasing  Interest  In  placements 
in  the  public  sector  for  liberal  arts  students. 
Academic  Field  Work,  Practicum  and  Inicntihipi 

There  are  many  academic  courses,  with  more  added  each  semester,  which 
include  the  integration  of  theory  and  practice  as  part  of  the  ct^urse  require 
menta.  The  settings,  for  these  field  experiences  are  most  frequently  through 
public  and  community  service  organizations.  They  may  be  part  time  or  full 
time  and  may  Involve  varying  amounts  of  academic  credit  At  an  Increasing 
number  of  Institutions,  stndenta  may  complete  as  much  as  one  fourth  of  their 
degree  requirements  In  a  field  experience  setting. 
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College  Voluntetf  Programs 
Many  students  become  Involved  la  service-oriented  project*  in  their  local 
^  commimiUes,  These  programs  are  i;suaIU  less  formal  and  may  or  may  not 
Involve  academic  credit,  but  usually  do  not  provide  nnancial  remuneration. 
Studente  undertake  short  term  projects  such  as  helping  dbaster  victims  and 
Organizing  blood  donors,  and  longer  commitments  with  K»cal  cummunlty  service 
organizations.  For  example,  ACTION'S  National  Student  Volunteer  Program 
^''^^  .SI  iJ?^'''^^  services  to  2,000  Independent  volunteer  programs  Involving 
over  400.000  co^Uege  and  university  students.  Auvunrius 

rJU£«FLABT  PB0GJU1:B  CPMEKTLT  XmUZTNC^  Orr-OAMPUS  COUXOE 
ft.  *     ,  ,     ^  W0BK*8TUDr  FUNDS 

statewide  Programs 

PencsyJvanIa,  Massachusetts,  Vlr^nla,  and  North  CawVm  are  four  states 
actively  Involved  In  operating  statewide  public  and  curamm^ify  service  intern- 
ship programs  utilizing  College  Work-Study  funds  off  campus.  The  PACE 
(Plan  Assisting  College  Education)  Program  in  North  Carolina  Is  representa- 
tive cf  the  extent  to  which  a  coordinated  slate-wlde  model  can  bo  desired 
;kJ?^^J^^*^"^5°*^®  ^^"^^^  Work-Study  in  community  agencies 

throughout  a  state.  In  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  Approximately  1600  students 

Zuh^n^^J^       ^  kT^""  ^^^^^         *°  state  government, 

stud^n^ ^'om'r^^^^^  organl^aUons  in  the 

Pacf  has  Broad  Impact 

Operated  in  conJuncUon  with  about  90  particlpaUng  colleges,  PACE  is  a 
cooperative  venture  involving  high  school  guidance  counselor*,  financial  m 
Officers  and  state  and  local  agencies  or  nun-profit  organizations.  Students  have 
worked  to  social  service  departments,  health  agencies,  libraries,  recreation 
programs  agricultural  departments,  the  YMCA  aud  Boy  Scouts  doing  clerical 
*  c,f„l"*,t°^r*  1  bnary  or  lab  assistance,  counseling,  or  as  student  instruc- 
tors. Since  the  Inception  of  the  PACE  program  statewide  m  1906.  over  15.000 
students  ^ave  secured  employment  using  College  Work-Study  fund.^ 
Local  Programs:  The  "Urtxan  Corps'*  Approach 
A  unique  comblnaUon  of  college  students.  luatUutlons  of  higher  educaUon 
?„r^°^^^"^?  of  administrative  and  monetary  resources  has  been  assem- 
bled into  more  than  37  Urban  Corps  programs  involving  over  10.000  students  at 
work  across  the  nation,  rnltfated  in  New  York  City  In  196G.  the  voncept  has 
n^Zr  i?  "^f^^U  '^iiermedlate,  and  small  ^Ules-f rom  Boulder.  Colorado,  to 
Kn^^,  '  Maryland  Each  Urban  Corps  In  d^^Moped  and  administered  locally, 
based  lyjon  specific  needs  and  priorities  wf  the  particular  community. 
Urhan  Corps  Operations 

with  colleges  partldpaUng  in  the  off^ampus  college  Wnrk^ 
study  P«pgram.  an  Urban  Corps  can  obtain  a  number  of  interna  paving  *t^e 
'matching  employer's  salary  share  (normally  120%}  from  a  budget  provided 
.u^il^\  purpose  or  from  the  budgets  of  the  employing  agoui-le^.  Wnrklng 
part-time  during  the  school  year,  students  perform 
every  variety 'of  activity  from  legal  research  and  fiscal  planning  ta  tPnM.ing 
aouitr5vent  prisoners,  manning  air  pollution  monitoring  teamfv  and  working 
in  a  city  managers  office.  A^jslgnments  are  tailored  to  thP  students  own 
n.nJ^i?u  ^l^^*        quallflcaUons.  lu  auuitlon,  mr^t  Urban  Carps 

programs  otteY  more  formal  education  components  In  the  form  nf  semlnaV^ 
credU    "  interagency  dialogue  among  Urban  Corps  students,  nr  even 

Univertitv-Baaed  Proaram 

J,fJ^J^f^*^^'  uf^^  admlnlstratora  are  InferrelaHng  the  variPtT  at 

^M^rt?  p'"ifTn?'''L.P!;2^°"''  Jt'th  the  fijianolRl  resources  of  the  Collese  Work- 
Study  Program.  Field  esperlen.-e  and  cooperative  education  proBramH  hav» 
on  some  campuses  bcCTn  to  utilize  Collese  Work-Sttidv  fu?df  off^^amn  w 
where  both  the  student  Is  Hnanclally  eligible  and  the  employing  orgaS"on 
Is  able  to  provide  the  matching  salary  share.  i'  ^  »    manaa  ion 
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UnivetiitV'  ^^^^  for  Action  / 

The  University  Year  for  Action  Programs,  now  operating  at  55  colleges 
and  universities,  are  one  example  of  a  successful  utilization  of  College  Work 
Study  funds  for  public  an^  community  service.  Xlie  ACTION  Program  en 
ables  college  students,  to  earn  credit  tOTvard  their  degree  while  working  full 
time  as  volunteers  In  poor  communities.  The  objectives  of  the^  program  are , 
tu  make  university  resources  available  to  pour  communities,  to  teach  students 
through  working  on  real  problems,  and  to  help  the  poor  In  urUau  aifd  rural 
disadvantaged  communities  move  toward  sohing  their  problems, 

Ute  of  Work-Study  by  an  Action  Agency 

Part  of  the  financial  resources  committed  by,  the  participating  university 
may  be  derived  from  -Work-Study  funds.  In  1973-74,  several  UYA  programa 
were  utilizing  College  Work-Study  monies.  For  example,  the  UYA  program  at 
Central  State  University  In  Ohio  uses  nearly  ^40,000  of  College  ^york  Study 
funds  to  support  almost  S0%  of  their  interns. 

QUESTIONS  OF  FOUCY  C^NCERMNO  THE  FUTtRE  OF  THE  J^OLLEOE  WORK-STUDX 

PJBOORAM 

Role  Of  Off'Camput  Employment 

(1)  Should  ofr>campus  programs  be  mandatory? 

i2)  Should  a  iwrcentage  of  CWS  funds  be  earmarked  for  off-campus  work? 
(8)  Should  all  of  any  possible  Increase  In  CWS  appropriations  he  tied  to 
off-campus  work?  . 

(4)  How  can  off-campus  work  oe  iiade  more  attractive  to  students? 

(5i  What  Is  the  I'elatlonship  between  CWS  and  Co-operatlvo  Education?^ 
(G)  How  can  rural  universities  establish  off-campus  programs?  , 

Placement  * 

(1)  How  can  ^ff-campus  placement  of  work  study  students  be  Improved? 

t2>  What  sorts  of  provisions  ar«  necessary  for  monitoring  off -campus  job 
assignments?  v 

(3)  What  are  reasonable  j?tandards  of  evaluation  fpr  such  work?  ' 
,  t4j  Could  work-study  students  themselves  develop  offtcaiiipus  positions? 

(6)  Is  the  Vet-Rep  program  a-  reasonable  model  for  development  of  off 
campus  positions?  * 

(6)  Should  the  admlnlstrathe  percentage  ^e  increased  from  "3%  to  4%  to 
'  co\er  the  costs  of  off-campus  placement  work? 

(7i  Should  CBTA  type  consortia  be  set  up  as  clearing-houses  for  off -campus 
employment? 

(8>  Should  evaluation  of  needs  be  separate  from  placement  of  reclplenta? 

'^BUgibiUtp  '    \        '  ?  '  ' 

\  (1)  Should  thp  eligibility  level, for  CWS  recipients  be  Increased? 
»  {2}  pas  the  Inclusion  of  part-time  students  strengthened  the  program? 

(3)  Should  CWS  be  reserved  for  entering  shidente,  or^  those  students  who 
haye  developed  stabre  career  plana? 

(A)  What  sorts  of  wages  should  be  paid  C^VS  students—below  mirttmum 
wage;  minimum  wage;  sliding  scale?  ^ 

(5)  What  sorts  of  criteria  should  there  be  for  setting  wage  rate— skill  level, 
comparable  \Work,  Imreased  expense  In  terms  of  transportation  off  campus, 
financial  nc^  of  student? 

'PubUc  or  Profit  Agencies 

(1)  Is  there  a  rOle  for  CWS  In  for  profit  institutions? 

l2)  What  kinds  of  Issues  bear  on  changing  the  governmental  contribution 
formula^ 

(3)  Would  allowing  CWS  students  to  work  In  the  for-profit  sector  impair 
the  Coop  Bd  program? 

Katurc  of  Off'OampuB  Employment        ,  ^ 
it)  Should  off-campus  employment  be  only  career  related?  Major  related'? 

(2)  How  could  CWS  off-campus  tie  Into  continuing  education  or  post  second 
ary  vocational  educadon? 
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^^3*  VkU&t  f*jlun^'U$ihli  might  aiT<anipu8  prugrams  structure  between  CWS, 
LulA  nuil  vtlitT  public  »4*rvlct'^  or  mployment  programs? 
Off^C^mpun  CV*S  A$  a  Uarninff  BjtpeHence 
Ui  Should  Hfiickmlc  credit  be,  given  for  such  work  experience? 

Whu  gfeoald  a^terialne  the  amount  of  credit  given? 
I3>  Vkltiit  Hom  of  cdt^fHtt  shuuia  tliere  be  for  such  credit? 
♦4?  ^s^tiouid  th^  a.xr»^ii4Uon  iprocess  be  centralized,  or  ieft  to  individual 
afgotiauon? 

Thc^-  m\s(  mm<*  of  the  Questions  that  might  be  asked  about  the  future 
*  1,  ^l^'"^*^  ^^''^^  ^^"^y  Program  a»  it  relJites  to  public  and  community 
^rvif^  Ih^*  ^inference  hi  latmded  to  bo  a  "tcorking  conference,  where  the 
j^rtj.-jjvinfj*  u'lH  d^'velop  a  cviibei*ijii»  oTMund  t^e  answers  to  these  and  others 
thut  fh^  <?onferecs  consider  germane. 

^  uit^nr  Qft  Co^rtEEsct  ox  rut  Ttrvnt  of  College  WoBK-STuoy  Pbogram 
rna  » -mHomzAXiOH.  afmopriatiok.  and  obligatioh  levels  of  cw-s,  by  year 
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I  Estimated  numbtrs  of  pirtKtpanb  art  tfi\i^tt4  to  t^•  nearest  IC^^ 

*  indeptndenl  med>c«l  yih*ic\\  4ii  tnciudu)  in  (f^e  Uriumri  «&«  «u  fn^uwnvni.  Out  <r*  r^ji  «<Kii.dfo    c  l^ti  c>.i(j«nrf9^ 


Summary  of  Coxfebence  oit  the  Future  or  Couxok  Wobk-Stvuit 

AND  Pl'BUC  AND  COMMIMTI  SsmiCi; 


i:«TBODVCnON 

Michael  Goldstein,  chairman  of  the  btmrti  of  the  National  tVnu.T  f  jf  Puolic 
Service  Internship  ProgramK.  keyn<it*K5  ihf  aitH.-tiiig  wlih  a  f!*'H,;ripUun  of  the 
nature  and  objectives  of  the  ^-onfererM-e  He  lu^ted  ihal  ihe  M*iif*?i>nce  wan  •iixi- 
of  the  first  times  pe<jplp  had  met  hi  rht*  na^t*iaal  lesel  f«»  ih.stu'U  what  t>peH 
of  flctiou  should  be  takea  CMncorninf;  the  oxpafi:4iuu  .if  *iff  *ampMH  learruoK 
experiences  in  the  public  a^rviie  IJeld.  Th»>  major  pr.ililemw  of  tiie  pre*<eftt 
Work-Study  program,  according  to  noldst^^in  are 

(1)  undertundlng  of  the  program; 

(2)  the  exiBting  deterrents  to  u«ing  work  study  fundn  off^ampus .  ^snd 

(3)  the  wide  disagreement  that  i-xUt»  ctinivnar*g  the  d^^fif m.^f*  Mf  reiy\anf 
work." 

Fon'>wlng  Ooldstein's  opening  i»rmark^*,  t**nt  pr»«t-f*ntanMns  «^»'r»*  mAtd**  b> 
staff  memberM  of  organl^^ntinnM  t^hi<h  arv  }ri^«»h»«<l  irt  .»fT-*ftn.pu.  \\<>tk  ♦tpjx.r- 
tuntties  for  college  8tudf«nti< 
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Tom  Little  of  **TLe  Virginia  Program,'*  a  statewide  internship  program,,  de- 
Rrrlbed  the  a<ivantai:es  ot  creating  a  central  uttite  tor  Uie  operauon  ot  such  a 
consort!^.  Not  only  Joes  tliis  program  save  mujiej,  but  the  moderate  level  of 
centralization  creates  elficlency  aiid  ouers  a  wider  raage  of  job  opportimities 
for  the  atudent  Involved.  In  addition,  the  hiring  agencies  are  able  to  go  to  a 
single  place  to  fill  their  needs.  Uttle  reported  that  the  piogram  \vae  so  suc- 
cessful that,  for  every  two  jobs  ttlled  vWith  worlt-study  funds,  agencies  were 
willing  to  fund  another  position  without  the  goverament  subsidy  ot  the  College 
Work-Study  program, 

Pamela  Gwyna,  director  of  the  New  York  City  Urban  Corps,  discussed  her 
organization's  approach.  The  New  I'ork  Urtan  Corps,  the  first  of  over  30  in 
operation  across  the  country,  places  over  5,000  students  In  part-time  metro* 
polltan  governmental  positions.  Again  the  advantage  of  more  efficient  opera- 
tion was  cited  as  a  reasDu  for  the  creation  of  a  single  office  for  many  agen- 
^•les  and  schools.  The  coordination  encouraged  the  schools  to  be  more  hos- 
pitable to  the  Idea  of  granting  academic  credit  for  work  outside  the  classroom. 
She  reported  that  the  participating  students  think  Jt  Is  a  good  program,  both 
In  terms  of  the  money  and  the  experience,  and  said  her  chief  problem  was 
finding  more  money  with  which  to  fund  positions.  Currently  the  NIC  Urban 
Corps  has  three  possible  job,  placements  for  every  funded  position. 

Ruth  W.  Burgen,  dlre^ctor  of  the  University  Year  for  ACTION  Program  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  reported  that  the  UYA  program  operates 
under  different  financing  arrangments  than  either  "The  Virginia  Plan"  or  the 
Urban  Corps.  Most  UYA  Interns  are  supported  by  stipends  from  an  ACTION 
grant  which  also  provides  administrative  support.  Some  UYA  programs  make 
partial  use  of  work^study  funds,  but  on  the  whole,  the  UYA  model  seen 
as  an  example  of  a  well-funded  actd  administered  off-campus  learning/ working 
job  development  and  placement  program.  Students  are  carefully  chosen  and 
placed  In  positions  where  their  work  has  strong  relevance  to  their  declared 
major  and  career  objectives.  * 

Finally,  Sarah  Lei  Farner  of  the  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action 
(NCVA)  told  the  assembled  group  about  the  Interests  that  major  national 
private  nonprofit  organizations  had  In  the  use  of  students  from  the  college 
work  study  program.  NCVA  Is  an  umbrella  group  which  coordinates  informa- 
tloii  about  150  private  member  organizations  and  trains  volunteer  coordinators 
to  t:se  the  talents  of  volunteers  more  fruitfully,  Th/ese  groups  include  the 
YMC.V  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  United  Way.  While  admitting  that  much 
volunteer  work  seemed  to  have  no  meaning  outside  of  Itself,  she  argued  that 
this  was  one  of  the  best  reasons  for  encouraging  job  developers  In  finding 
stimulating  jobs  for  the  volunteers. .  She  also  saw  academic  credit  as  one 
means  of  Injuring  that  the  work  of  student  volunteers  and  Interns  had  some 
relevance  to  their  lives,  as  well  as  making  the  aepri^^ifs  pt amine  the  work  of 
the  position  offered,  finally,  she  saw  the  use  of  Work-Study  money  as  a  wav 
of  upgrading  both  the  quality  of  the  job  and  the  worker,  by  putting  a  dollar 
value  on  the  work  being  done. 

BEACnoN'  To  PANELISTS 

Richard  Tombaugh,  exeutlve  .secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Stu-» 
dent  Financial  Aid  Administrators,  discussed  the  financial  aid  officer  s  role  in 
the  awarding  of  work-study  grants,  and  some  of  the  problems  ral.sed  by  thp 
off-campus  employment  of  CWS  students.  He  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
amount  of  fnnds  for  CWS  has  remained  constant,  the  number  of  institutions 
partleipatin;:  ba.^  grown,  decreasing  the  average  number  of  grants.  Further, 
the  financial  aid  officers  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  training  to  serve  as 
job  developers  for  off-campus  positions.  In  addition,  there  exists  the  huge  tank 
of  njatohing  the  skills  of  work-study  recipients,  to  the  jobs  available.  He 
mentioned  fiome  of  the  technical  details  that  made  off-campus  use  of  CWS 
problematic  for  financial,  aid  administrators,  items  ."^uoh  a.-;,  a  dl^erentlal 
peroenfapre  paid  by  the  hlrlnjr  Instltritlon.  higher  tran.*?portatIon  costs,  differ- 
ential salary  .scales,  monitoring  and  evaUmtlon  of  actual  work  done  and 
efficient  and  e<lhcatIonally  relevant  placement.  Tnmhaugh  fplt  that,  whllp  the 
educational  enrichment  obiectlves  of  using  CWS  ofr-r>amp«8  were  rertalnlv 
positive  thp  operational  difficulties  .sppmed  to  effectlvelv  cnunf^rbalancp  f^hpm 
Layton  Olson,  director  of  Proiect  Information  Gap  of  the  Na^onal  Student 
Kdi^cntioral  Fund,  poin^pd  out  that  the  Congross  was  Interpsted  In  re-pxamln« 
Ing  the  whole  financial  aid  package  because  many  felt  that  the  heavy  relmnce 
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on  ivaim  had  gotten  out  baud.  Far  too  maay  students,  accorliing  to  some 
Mbsfirvem,  tiavcdefaotied  ou  their  IuOauh,  Furthermore,  iheie  is  Strang  support 
in  the  Cvngres*  aad  the  country  for  the  «elf  help  ethic  of  a  program  such  as 
work-utudjr,  In  addiuon,  youth  imemployment  is  being  seen  as,  a  major  prob- 
lem, especially  aa  the  pcc^iuu  deepeas.  The  varieties  of  student  work  pro- 
gram^  are  aieen  as  federally  funded  incentives  for  training  workers,  not  juot 
tjducatmg  people*  'fo  mtius  informed  v^tuces.  ay  op  Qducatlo.i  is  viewed  a  most 
Buccessful  program  because  Congress  spent  approximately  $1  million  and 
generated  ^^iudent  salart^  uf  $120  mlUlun.  Such  a  multiplier  Impresses  coji 
gressmen  with  the  oUU(f  uf  the  program.  Olson  felt  that  a  similar  multiplier 
flijght  tH>  built  into  wurit  atudi.  though  probably  without  the  dramatic  results. 
Botn  Olsiin  and  Xumbaugh  stressed  that  the  deepening  recession  \vas  wreaking 
havoc  With  the  traditional  means  of  student  support,  both  In  terms  of  the 
schfx>l»  ability  to  offset  the  increased  educational  custs  of  the  students,  and 
the  av^ttblUty  of  jobs  either  on  or  off  campus. 

PIX5*JLBY  SESSION'  AND  X*l?SCHE0K  GROUPS 

General  ctimments  «efe  invited  from  the  floor,  and  the  four  luncheon  groups 
were  assigned  Issues  w^h  which  to  work  over  lunch.  There  were : 

(1>  the  educational  need  fur  uffHramims  programs.  Ifs  relationship  to  fl- 
nandal  aid  programs: 

{2t  incentlfes  to  Institatlvns  tu  provide  uff campus  programs,  funding  level 
questions; 

«3i  the  location  uf  the  administration  of  the  program,  the  role  and  func- 
tion of  the  program  «taff : 

<4j  the  deveh^pment  uf  the  work  experience,  both  philosophically  and  In 
^erms  of  placements. 

The  enure  conference  then  met  and  discussed  the  recommendations  of  tne 
group.  Agreement  was  reached  on  the  following  points: 

{1}  College  work-study  Is  primarily  a  financial  aid  program,  with  great 
twtentlal  for  learning  and  service  benefit 

{2}  The  learning  and  service  benefits  of  CWS  might  easily  be  expanded. 

iZf  The  leglslatlun  now  being  prepared  dealing  with  federal  aid  to  higher 
education  should  include  Incentives  which  would  make  off-campus  job  pla^'e- 
ment  more  attractive  to  the  Institutions,  *  ^  ^  . 

{i}  Such  Incentives  should  take  the  operational  form  of  off  campus  job 
development  and  placement  officers. 

(6)  To  best  accomplish  this,  both  the  authorization  level  and  the  appro^ 
prlatlons  level  of  the  college  work-study  program  should  be  Increased. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Our  final  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Tidwell  who  is 
legislative  repn^viittitlve  for  the  Consumer  Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  Tidwell^  please  take  your  place  at  the  witness  table. 

Mr.  TroWMX.  I  would  hke  to  defer  to  Mr.  James  L.  Smith,  who 
heads  up  our  task  force  on  student  loans  to  present  our  testimony 
today,  if  that  Would  be  all  right  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  0'Har\.  Perfectly  agreeable. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  1.  SMITH,  SENIOR  VICE  PEESIDENT,  SECU- 
RITY PACIFIC  NAHONAL  BANK  OF  LOS  ANGELES.  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  E.  S.  AMAZEEN,  JR.,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  BOSTON:  AND  DREW  V.  TIDWELL,  lEGISLATIVE  REP- 
RESENTATTVE  FOR  THE  CONSUMER  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  S^rm.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
James  L.  Smith,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Los  Angeles.  I  am  appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Consumer  Bankers  Association  with  Mr.  E.  S.  Amazeen,  First 
National  Banii  of  Boston  and  chainpan  of  the  Consumer  Bankers 
Association  Legislative  Committee,  and  Mr.  Drew  V.  Tidwell,  legis- 
lative representative  for  the  association. 
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The  a^ciation  repi-esenls  niomber  banks  who  hold  an  approxi- 
mate^ 76  percent  pf  the  federally  insured  student  loans  outstanding 
h^^rZ  the  inception  of  the  program  there  ha^ 

JSSs    '  """"^^  P"^^P'*''*«^  change!  in  the  law  and 

"^.i^^.P"^"*        ^embera  of  the  association  have  become  con- 
cemedwith  the  steadily  mcreasing  default'  rate  in  this  program  and 

idpnSTh^  ^  ^^'^  ^^"iP-  I"      effort  to  better 

•       ^«S«Li         '"'n"^  ^'^'''^^  ^uggesj. longer  term  solutions,  our 
^oS^f  ^,  '^■^''^^y  '^"x'  *°  ""^"^^'^  a  questionnaire 

SSSfr.  fS„r7'  ^'li^'"  vanou^-  p,x,posed  refom^  as  well  as 
attempting  to  learn  from  them  some  priority  of  approach  to  the  most 
*  ly      information  df  rtie?SmSti,  we  have 

N    •      ?oSed  wf^^ll"^  this  questionnaire.  IVhen  the  results  have  been 
\         '^^S?"®^' "1®       make  them  available,  also. 

^  tions^^lo  fimv  S  ^"^"^  ^^'^  \'J^t  P^^mimry  recommenda- 
ffi^  •  .  program  could  bo  improved.  Our  first^-recom- 
^rtfc  "  ''^  the  ^comprehensive  insJTn^ 

Our  second  recommendation  is  that  the  method  of  calculating  and 
processing  thejnterest  subsidy  be  revised,  or  calculating  and  • 

Our  third  recommendation  is  that  fhe  lender  be-  granted  more 
■        rSues!  '^"^'^'^^^^  in  ih.  case  of  ur.avoidafis  repaySer^ 

Our  fourth,  that  the  authority  given  to  regional  offices  for  fhn 
•mper^ision  of  all  student  loan  actifee^  be  rei?^^ 

tionfaslipnSacS'"        P''*^  ''"^  ^^"'""''"''^ 

fonopJnf  liT"'  "ii-^i'ss  these  recommendations  in  detail.  The 

concept  of  the  comprehensive  insurance  certificate  has  been  widelv 
recommended  but  nover  adopted.  Under  the  system  thToffii  of 
Education  would  i^.ue  the  certificate  to  an  011^  Tender  Sd^hel 
■Fm7        ''•^l'^  ^"th«"t  the  specific  appr^vd  of  the 

Fwleral  Agencv  in  f>ach  case.  After  the  loan  was  extended  the  Office  of 

fulSr         ""'^'^  ''^""'^  assire  that  tSe^a^e 

JraJilT/ nS.tr'"'"^  *^?^'''''!'  ^'"^"^  ^^"^J^'^  is  the 'complex 
banks^C  T  n""'^  ^'^       P'^^"*  '''^  ''"d  regiilations. 
;l    '  inil?   ■  "P  separate  special  units  to  process 

Inrnte't""'*  ^  T'^'P^^-^       ""'que  when  compared  to 

any  other  typt-  of  con.sHmer  lending.  Essentially,  the  student  lnn\? 
pi^gram  i.  a  papc^-pr«ccv^ing  servil,  and  wo  llifev-e  tlia  i^^^^^ 
reforms  were  mstitntod  this  papr  work  burden  would  be  rSS 
ionSf  ''"J  '^•^'"^"•'ntal  effect,  ^ince  the  processing  of  new  iffis 
rotiAme  and  approvals  are  automatic,  mucK  time  would  iTsaved  A 

SrwSTnefitl^.  ^^"'^^^^  institiird'th^ 

mihU^eT"'''^  "commendation  is  relative  to  interest  rates  and 

^r^H^^f^X"^^       '^T"^  amendments  to  the  student  loan  prtJirram 
fr..pha.is  hm  been  placed  upon  granting  special  allowJJce  m^X'  ' 
Kidifs  toxlow-mcomf  s-tudenf.^  Rf.c«i,«A  of  tbirOn4«,™r„f  u 
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'  those  btudcnti,  whofce  parenb'  income  at  the  moment  is  less  than 
$15,000  a  jear  becau^e  of  the  verj'  .special  ''neeUs  tests"  and  billing 
procedures  in%oUed.  We  feel  tJxat  thl^  h>  inherently  discnminatory 
and  that  in  any  future  legitelatiun  no  preference  should  be  given  to 
one  class  of  students  over  another. 

Our  third  reconjmendation,  that  additional  latitude  be  given  the 
lender  ab  a  rcbult  of  the  fact  that  the  heav7  burden  of  paying  for  a 
student  loan  man>  tifneb  falL  upon  the  borrower,  at  a  time  when  he 
can  least  afford  to  make  paymenti^  In  our  prei>ent  oituation,^pany 
graduates  from  *;«!Icgei,,  a&  well  an  proprietary  schools,  are  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  find  empluv  ment.  For  (hat  rea^m,  we  believe  .that  the 
grace  period  tohould  be  exten«led  l>eyond  1  year,  for  those  students 
who  cannot  find  employ  meat.  Ilowtver,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ore 
some  £^udent6  who  are  anxious  to  begin  reJucing  their  obligations  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  believe  they  bhoidd  be  allowed  to  begin  paying  off  their  loans 
as  soon  as  pot^ible.  Stuiiie^  have  .^buwn  that  tht;  sooner  repayment 
beginb,  the  greater  the  likellhTOd  that  the  loan  will  be  completely 
repaid.  The  longer  the  loan  i.^  deferred,  the  higher  the  possibility 
that  the  student  will  incur  other  obligation^  which  will  make  the 
student  loan  repayment  Uioix^  difKcult.  Con?»ideratlon  ^hould  be  given 
to  allowing  a  variaLL  rt,pavinent  Oite,  with  lower  payments  during 
the  first  year  out  of  bchoof  and  increasing  ac.  the  Jtudent  h  income 
increases  over  the  years. 

Also,  we  believe  that  there  in  no  rcai>on  to  oontinue  the  present  5 
year  minimum  repajment  pi^tlod.  If  a  .4udei*t  I»  able  to  aflford  to  pay 
the  loan  off,  we  ^ee.  no  reai>on  why  he  should  be  forced  to  keep  to  a 
5-year  payment  plan.  In  an>  type  of  con>umor  lending  we  will  gladly 
^ccommoilate  the  borrowers  wfio  wish  to  pay  early* 

We  have  several  Migge^stlon^  fur  mforcmg  the  present  authority 
given  to  the  regional  oflfice. 

First,  a  burden  .^hould  l>e  plac^ed  ui>on  the  Office?  of  Education's 
i*egiunal  offiu^h  lu  iiksiJect  the  quality  of  education  as  well  as  the 
•  financial  eligibilit^V ,  or  the  statuh  of  eligible  schools  and  to  cerfify 
them  to  the  lenders  as  being  acceptable.  ^  , 

5>€Cond,  many  lenders  contract  with  private  collection  agencies  to 
coUect  loans  which  havi>,been  univcoverable  to  the*Jenderb.  The  days^ 
of  the  heavy  handed  hara8i4in;S  debt  collector  arc  over.  There  are  a' 
few  unscrupulous  collection  agencies  >tlll  existing.  However,  we  are 
confident  that  a  profej^ionai  debt  collector  could  retufn  to  the 
Government  a  ^uWantial  amount  of  monev  that  is  present Iv  being 
written  off  as  uncolle«.table*  Furthemion*,  there  the  considerable 
advantage  to  this  jiroposial  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  present  default 
rate  may  not  continue  if  student**  leani.tlmt  effective  action  will  bo 
taken  apain^t  them.  All  lenders  know  ttlat  there  is  a  c^rt4iin  psycho 
logical  mipact  al^on  the  borrower  when  he  knows  that  the  lender  will 
attempt  to  use  every  means  posdble  to  collect  his  debti. 

Those  who  borrow  under  the  stiulent  loan  program  do  not  know 
this.  They  ,  feel  that  the>  can  default  and  the  Government  will  not 
take  action  against  thenu  The  '.^-e  of  debt  collectors  would  bring  this 
^  to  a  speedy  halt. 

Thirdt  one  of  the  niosi  ^^eriou^  problem**  that  lenders  have  with  the 
student  loan  program  it*  the  prr>cedure  for  collecting  claims  when  a 
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.  temJ^f"?^'''  ^"  "{""^''•^"f  instances  lenders  have-  informed  us  the  ' 

?Kn  lf'ff  iT'"'-"r*''.''  P'-^'''^  ''"J  this,  costs  tho  banS 
tftousands  of  dollars  in  lost  income.  . ,. 

f» J-If^"'"^' '™  "'^ofn"'""!  fhat  the  defaulted  io<in^  be  fprwanled  to 
tlio  regional  omce  of  the  Otiice  of  Education  for  pavmont  and That 

cSrSaudTtH^'  l^'^f'^  i  later '^So  £ 

Claim  xfaud  ted  Also,  we  reconnneud  that  the  Oflice  of  Education 
paj  interesc  o  the  ender  on  the  loan  until  the  date  the  claims  are 

lender  IS  attempting  to  secure  payment.  . 

L  nder  pi-esent  reeukfions  all  loans  made  Ijofore  March  4. 1973  the 
te?  sH'lIe  TheS'  principal  and  none  of  the  in' 

reaufre  h;  ofcn/pJ'  "''^"'"'"''nd  that  the  kw  be  amended  to 
l3whidi?Sed^^^^^^^^  -  «»^«ed 

M^MiiLT/Sr  l^-n'iing  should  In-  restricted  to  qualified 

lending  mstitfltions  only  and  that  the  Office  of  Education  should 

lender,  m  ord.T  fo  obtain  a  student  loan  " 
of  ofhef n^.n'"""^'-'  ""P^'^r^  »P«n  fhe  .t.idenf  that  this  is  a  loaii 
nL  i  i,H  rnolT''  n"''  '^""V       indu-athns  are  that 

i-l  f      ■      I""*'  "'r  «'XPI'''H«^  in  the  lending  field  to  perform 

\V™Ti         ,M  '  P'T"'""^     measure  repayment  ability, 

tioi  w I  ch  iTn"  '  t^-'^r-^'-^'                 two  pieces  of  egisla- 

So  va  Jl  noinf    nT^  this  coinmittee.  We  feel  that  l>oth  bills 

•  bSst"ifXai1i^^^^  "  eoinbmation  of  the  two  would  be  in  the 

JonZfdauJis;^  -  have  the  following 

apDh'tT  mn^ni     ''T  '""^  Pr^;'*^'"^  ■"^"'■"nt-^  ^werage  shall 

a^tin/of'th^C^'lSl'ir^^^^^^^^    ""P-^^  'he  principal 

V.r  liave  u  rjiiestion  r<^«:arding  thi.  de.ciiprion  ^iMc..  if  does  not  ' 

pr^e  s^r;E^^^^^  ^^P-i--  th.t  ilu.  nonSaS 

incomn  n,f  I  I         'I  <h^f!<ulf  ,.|au.i  .  au^-s  a  ^i-nifi.-ant  In-s  of  interest 

pm»  inreio>t  to  i|af of  ehtiui  payniHif  "      *  ^  h 

accmnuS7Vn;Ij.l^hr''r"'*"'lJ''''^^     f      ^"^'"^      Education  fo 

p  upove.  One  -„,  h  o,-.-a;ion  i.  when  the  .tudenf  l^.rmwcr  who  at 
he  t  me  on  repuyn.enr  for  ..v„f  ing  lor.r.s  „nder  thi.  nmirr  m  ret 

unnece.s„i-y  lH...„„.e  the  .tud.  nt  fypi/nlly  do,,  no,  1  ..^  k  nTdlt 
In  an>  eu-nt.  a  forl^-uranc  under  ^rfum  f;^r.(r)  -ould  requested 
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if  such  stresses  were  pre^^ent.  The  abboclatlon  believer  accordingly  that 
section  427(a)(2)(b)  bhould  be  amended  to  state  clearly  that  there 

n  shall  be  one  grace  period  per  student  ab  oppOi>ed  to  the  construction 
possible  und^v  the  existing  law  of  one  grace  period  per  loan. 
Section  427(a)  (2)  (b)  (li)  of  ^he  act  provides  that  the  "period  of 
)      the  loan  maj^  not  exceed  15  years  f  roni  tlio  execution  of  the  note."  Thi^ 
wording  allows  an  interpretation  that  the  i-epajnient  period  may 
extend  from  the  date  of  each  note  evidencing  an  individual  loan 
advance.  This  confubCb  the  consolidation  note  maturity.  "VVe  would  I 
suggest  that  the  period  of  the  conbolidaiion  or  "pay  out*'  loan  be  15  / 
years  from  the  date  of  the  original  Federallj^  Injured  Student  Loan 
bonowing.  This  would" also  apply  to  section *428(&)'(1)  (C)  (ii). 

Section  427(a)  (2)  (Cj  (i)  provides  that  period  payments  of  princi 
pal  need  not  be  made  during  the  tlmo  '*which  the  borrower  lb  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  of  study."  .  » 

This  provision  would  seem  to  cHmhiuLc  those  students  who  are  at- 

^  tending  less  tHan  full  time  but  more  than  part  time.  In  addition,  uu:> 
section  is  in  conflict  with  section  428(a)(1)(D)  which  pro\ades 
coverage  until  such  time  as  a  student  carries  le^s  than  one-half  the 

^normar  full-time  academic  workload  as  detcmuned  by  the  institu^ 
tions.  We  suggest  that  "one  half  academic  workload"  1>e  conbibtently 
used,  a 

SectSm  423A(b)(2)  provides  that  the  special  allowance  shall  be  3 
per. centum  above  the  per  centum  ^^hich  lepresents  the  average  inter- 
est earned  by  90-day  Treasury  bills  for  that  quarter.  Since  the 
Treasuiy'bill  rate  reprebentb  the  bhortebt  highest-quality  credit  in- 
strument in  the  worid,  it  will  alwa^^s  be  the  lowest  possilJle  indicator 
of  the  cost  of  credit.  Its  relatively  rapid  change*,  s^nd  direct-  relation- 
ship to, economic  changes  make  it  a  valuable  indicator  of  tlie  market 
but  not  necessarily  the  measure  of  costs  in  a  secondary  program  such 
as  student  loans.  -  /  ^ 

We  suggest  that  if  this  indicator  is  used,  the  special  all6wance 
should  be  set  at  4  per  centum  over  the  average  bill  rate.  Note  the 
attached  analysis  [exhibit  III  which  indicates  the  inadeuate  return  a 
3-percent  premium  over  the  Treasury  bill  rate  uould  create.  Stated 
another  way»  the  net  increase  in  income  versus  the  actual  rate  now 
p6rmitted  is  vciy  small  and  would  not  serve  a&  f^p  iuducement  lo  a 
lender  to  paiticipate  in  the  pro-am.     *  / 

Wo  would  further  suggest  m  this  area,  that  the  payment  of  the 
special  allowance  be  made  within  30  dajb  of  the  i-eceipt  of  the  lender 
bdling.  ,     "  . 

Section  429(c)  prov^ides  a  cliarge  fur  insurance  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  one-fourth  of  1  percentum  per  year  ♦  *  This  level  of  insur- 
ance premium  is  not  consistent  with  actual  experience.  It  h  our 
sug/restion  that  the  premium  be  raised  toat  least  1  per  centum. 

With  reference  to  exhibit  No.  II  Ave  would  ask  the  chairmaA  per- 
mission to  make  a  couple  of  typographical  corrections. 
'    Mr.  O'Haka.  Without  objection,  permission  is  fi^ranted.  , 

Mr.  SMrni.  Section  430(a)  of  the  act  provides  for  the  payment  of 
the  "amount  of  loss"  sustained  by  the  insured  lender  upon  ''default" 
by  the  student  borrower.  The  term  "amount  of  loss**  is  therein  de- 
fined as  "an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  balf^nce  of  the  principal 
amount  and  interest.*'  The  term  "default'*  is  defineil  in  section  iZoU) 
(2)  and  includes  only  sych  dcfaultft  as  have  existed  for  (A;  120  days 
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in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  rep.^^jable  in  monthly  inbtalment^  ♦  ♦  *^ 

In  oth^r  woidb,  if  a  btuJunt  borrower  fails  to  make  a  payment  due 
on  Januarj  1,  j.lofault  for  purpose^  of  being  entitled  to  uisurance 
proceeds  doeb  not  occur  until' 120  days  have  elap^d  or  April  30.  Tho 
amount  of  lo;^s  |>«iid  pursuant  to  tin*  loan  insunino^  is  the  unpaid 
balance  of  tlio  principal  amount  and  interest,  as  of  April  30. 

The  problem  with  thi^  ariangement  it>  that  it  usually  requires  an 
additional  60  to  120  days  after  the  date  of  default  to  i^eceive  actual 
payment  and  there  it.  no  conipent.atiun  for  the  interest  .lost  during  tho 
ioterim.  ,  ' 

The  loss  sustained  bj  participating  lenders  is  substantial  in  light  of 
the  annual  rate  of  default  which  has  been  projected  to  be  as  hiijh  as 
20  percent  in  the  future.  In  order  to  compensate  lendei-s  for  the  2  to  4 
months  of  lost  interest  per  defaulted  loan,  it  is  su^^e&ted  that  section 
430(a),  as  amended,  be  further  amended  ot  require  the  Commission 
of  Education  to  pjiy  interest  on»the  unpaid  balance  to  tho  date  of  dis- 
bui-sement  of  the  insurance  proceeds,  to  the  lender,  as  discussed  also 
in  our  comihents  on  section  425B. 
*  Sect  ion  1:30(C)  of  tho  act  permits  forbearance  for  the  benefit  of 
I  ho  stuiknt  l>orrower,  which  may  be  agi^eed  upon  by  the  parties  and 
appro votl  b\  the  Commission  of  Education.  Buch  forbearances  are 
Jc-j£r::cfl  ti;  »uvommodati-  exigent  situations  that  may  arise,  creating  a 
toniporar}  inability  of  the  borrower,  to  meet  the  nccdo  of  hie  repay 
ment  schedule.  When  a  forbearance  is  needed,  it  should  be  granted' 
immediately.  The  problem  is  that  tlu^  prior  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion i.s  ivi|iili:cd  and  thi->  usually  consumes  a  minimum  of  45  days 
from  the  date  of  request  by  the  lender.  This  is  a  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure that  fails,  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  forbearance  provisions. 
^  It  is  our  pmposal  that  section  430(c)  be  amended  to  permit  the 
Commission  to  waive  the  prjor  approval  requirement  with  respect  to 
those  lemh  Is  which  have  in  tht*  Commission's  judgment,  consistently 
manifested  prudent  and  effective  collecMon  practices.  Such  a  waiver 
f6uhl  l>e  pridicated  on  the  existence  of  certain  enumerated  factual 
situations,  thus  retaining  the  prior  approval  requirement  as  to  any 
other  situation^.  In  any  event,  section  430(c)  as  it  stands,  does  not 
provide  this  latitude  and  this  amendment  appenrs  necessary. 

Ix)oking  at  the  proposal  of  the  Administration,  we  would  like  to 
pa^s  on  the  followin/r  ideas  to  the  committee: 

In  iv.iraitl  tp  the  defense  of  infancy,  support  tho  proposal  to  not 
allow  ilefcnse  of  infancy  in  student  loan  situations.  Clearly,  allowing 
tlii.^  defrn^  abu.ies  the  intent  l>ehind  the  common  law  principle  of 
protecting  minoi*i^.  We  uige  that  in  any  legislation  that  is  passed,  this 
section  on  student  loans  1)0  included. 

Reganling  the  recommendation  for  minimum  pu^ment  for  married 
liorrowus,  under  the  propo.seil  changes  student  borrowei-s  who  happen 
io  raaro  each  other  would  l>e  granted  a  combined  loan  payment  pro- 
gram. If  each  student  had  incurred  a  maximum  amount  of  loans  and 
the  maximum  repa^Uiont  pei^iod  were  utilized,  payments  w^ould  be  in 
t'xce.-s  of  $232  a  month.  If  each  student  had  dissimilar  loan  amounts, 
the  effort  to  combine  the  repayment  in  a  single  payment  amount 
would  nece>sitate  proportioning  the  payment  to  reduce  each  loan  in 
an  appropriate  amount.  We  are  concerned  as  to  the  fate  of  the  com* 
bined  loan  if  the  students  who  marry  are  later  divorced. 


payment  on  eacji  loan  \*ith  an  annual  review  to  JetemunQ  the  neces- 
sity- for  the  reduced  paymeM  amount.  This  is  an  alternative  per- 
nilbblble  at  the  prei)ent  time  with  the  approval  of  the  regional  director. 

Regarding  multiple^  disbui-bements?  the  concept  of  multiple  dis- 
bui^cnienti  places  the  lender  directly  in  a  position  of  policing  the 
entire  jarogram.  Multiple  d5sbiirbenient^>  present  a  cobtly  and  time- 
coikdUHiing  approach  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lender,  and  conse- 
quently we  are  opposed. 

Kcquircmcnt  for  schools  to  pro\'ide  student  data.  We  endorse  the 
reqnirelnent  that,  educational  inbtitutionb  be  required  to  cooperate  in 
providing  student  addressjand  enrollment  information.  | 

As  to  proprietarj"  schools  as  eli^ble  leaders,  the  question  of  pro- 
prietarj  .school  kndci^  is  a  ven  difficult  proposal.  We  agree  that  the 
majority  of  the  proprietarj  ^choolb  that  also^  act  as  eligible  lenders 
have  crerifed  many  problems.  However,  to  btlr  proprietary  schools 
without  restricting  all  educational  indtitutioni>  may  be  excetsively  dis- 
criminatoi^.  Thd  high  delinquency  default  ratios  cited  -for  pro- 
prietary school  stluU'nt^  not  linuted  to  the  portfolio"^  generated  by 
these  schools.  We  Injlievo  that  the  delinquency  ratio  for  all  pro- 
prietary school  htudentN  !Tgardle*;uif- who  the  original  lender  wub,  is 
equally  high.  Consideration  should  bo  gi\en  to  barring»any  kind  of 
specitti  al^lngenlent^  or  refciral  piograms  for  proprietary  schools,  if 
tn^  are  to  l>c  eliniimited  from  the  program. 

^  The  barring  of  all  educational  institutions  would  reinstate  their 
proper  role  a^  educatoi-s  and  let  the  lenders  handle  the  making  of 
loans. 

Collection  activities.  An>  proposed  regulations  should  identify  the 
respon»iUlit\  of  tin  Office  of  Education  to  develop  more  realistic  and 
elfcctivt  collection  pmctices  than  have  been  demonstrpfed  to  date. 
Our  suggested  use  of  private  collection  agencies  may  provide  valu- 
able assistance. 

Student  loan  bankruptcies .  Tlie  J^tadent  loan  bankruptcy  issue  may 


gram.^  y\  ith  cmore  explicit  instructions  to  students,  better  denned 
eligibility  re(|uI^enleot^  and  stronger  collection  effort,  perhaps  vre 
could  vo^toix  enouj^lkdiscipllne  in  tnis  program  to  aVoid  the  question 
of  i/rovidinjT  the  U.SrOovfiinueut  with  an  additionaKpriority. 

Mr.  Clmirman,  we  have  reviewed  both  pieces  of  legislation  which 
vour  comniirtee  is  now  considering;.  We  strongly  urge  that  these  bills 
no  combined  into  one  package.  Further,  we  hope  that  you  will  give 
thoughtful  cmisideration  to  the  recommendations  which  we  Save 
made  in  our  statements. 

Ilopi^fully,  the  result.s  from  our  .survey  will  be  available  to  you 
before  you  mark  up  your  bill.  T^t  me  assure  you  that  the  members  of 
our  a.^i^iation  and  our  ^taff  look  fonvard  to  working  with  you  and 
the  other  members  of  ;>our  committee  in  producing  a  viable  student 
loan  proirrani. 

Mr.  O'IIara.  Thnnk  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Smith.  And  without  ob- 
jection^, the  exhibits  attached  to  your  statement  will  be  included  at 
the  end  of  your  statement  with  the  changes— the  typographical 
changes  tlnat  were  mentioned  earlier.  ^ 

[Exhibits  as  follows:]  ' 
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EaHIBXT  I 

Pi«>ft»«'  --ympl*»U  »c<i  rj»tarn  to  NAME  OF  BANK 
m*y  K  Str*'«'l,  N  CITY  


QUrsnON'NAIRE  RELATIVL  lO  THE 
rEt>E?tAL  GUARANTEED  OP  INSURED  POST 
SiCONDARY  STvKeNT  LOAN  PROGRAM  . 


Lr.j<Ti»  8,  D**Wv'AJRl*       ...  %   

*  Toul  Cvntarr  »'T  Cf i'<Jtt      .  ,  ,  >  I  

•  -^x^^risx  Loin*      Rtrjja^rrii-^-t  ,  .  |   


Ht.*  >■  V  "^.fiT  .>fiKr*»4  4  >fUiif aiM<^''3  '^r  tfujired  Slv*4«'nt  Lv^atsi  Prograsrr.,  but  do  not 
U  v^f,  ^Wa*t  *'\plA\r<  *h>        <4tiC>iitKi^'?l  lhi»  program    ^ 


^l.    Oj  V"  >  oHrf  lo*  ift^yf^-jii  G'A*rAntf*'<i  5?>-i'5e.nl  Loan*''    V<**    ^  No  r 

t<  t«  "<r*.  ari*  lKc>  thr-^ith  Fettcr«i  progr^mi  ^tat«?  program*  ^ 
Cfe>.#r   pi****^    ^   


i     t>o  y     thmV  'h^*  f  "i-j^'tr^Tx^  jiTf  pr.fiti^j^  ?f  neK*l*i.''  ^spf^t*  oi  thr  Student  Loan 

Pro^r*m''    (r^^vV  P  for  r.'4#Uiv«»  N  for  ri''il»t*%'*' J 

A.  FJntf  

c.  Form'*  

Op*-r*tt*nK  r  ^  ^  • 

P4-. nwne  o!  CUift  »   

r    Fabh^-  WfUti:'^*  __  ,,     ,  ____ 

J    S'jui'cr  01  TJ**"*  Buftn^'it  .    ...  __ 

g    ContTitution  to  Ovrr»U  Profit   ^  _ 
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5.     Do  you  thmK  tho  following  changes  to  «xi8txng  pxro^xao*  wili  T«akc 


the  programs  more  viable? 

a.  El'imxnation  of  schoois  as  lenders 

b.  Removal  of  vocational  schools  as 
eligible  institutions 

c.  Requirement  ^hat  parents  sign  and 
become  part  of  the  loan  agreement 

d.  Requirement  that  schools  insaediately 
notify  lender  upon  transfer  or  term- 
ination of  student 

e.  Lowering  of  the  amount  of  borrowin<? 
for  each  jstudont 

'  f.    Elimination  of  Frcshraan  as  borrowers 
g.    RequLreme;\t  that  schools  re/und 

directly  to  Bank  upon  tenamation  of 
"a  student 
h»    Requirement  that  lenders  disburse 

^  funds  directly  to  the  school 
i.  *  Requirement  that  lenders  disburse 
funds  to  student  payable  to  student 
and  school 
j.    'Requiremjpt  ^hat  lenders  wake  dis- 
bursements in  multiple  instalments, 
m  amounts  to  cover  only  1  academic 
{^ricd  at  a  time  ^ 


NO 


DIFFERENCE 


V 


6.  .  Please  make  any  comments  negative  or  positive  that  you  feel  would 
^.elp  us  to  evaluate  the  present  student  loan  "p^o^^'cs. 

4.    If  you  presijntly  are  offering  Guaranteed  Student  toar^i.  do  you  a^^an 
to  continue? 

YES   m     (if  NO  -  WHY?) 

8.    Do  yoa^thlnk  that  State  Administirat'lon  of  the  Guarantee  Lc*n 
program  would  bo  a  benefit? 


YES 


NO 


To  Whom: 
Whyt 
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9.    History  of  Dc/ault  Experience 

Claims  Entered 
A.  Number  Dollar  Amount 

1972   ^  

1973    

.  1974  , 


B.  Guarantor: 


C.    Have  you  ovigf  had  a  claiw 
»  denied: 

YES   ^HO 

If  yes  give  Nuinb*fr  and 
OoHar  Amount 

 -JTaoSer         dollar  Arount 


10. 

11. 

12*. 


Do  you  think  that  the  Guarant«od  Student  Loan  program  neets  its 
objectives? 

 YES  NO 


Explain: 


Average  time  for  guarantor  to  pay  claim?   

Would  you  favor  more  direct  grants  to  students  instead  of 
loans? 

_YES   NO 

Do  you  feel  that  many  of  the  pioblems  with  the  present  prograrn 
wo-iild  be  eliminated  if  the  administrators  of  the  program  was 
decentralized  to  the  Regional  Office? 


-YES. 


NO 


14.  How  many  claims  have  you  filed  because  of  itudent  bankruptcy  for 
the  following  years? 

^""^^'^  Percentage  of  all  Claima 

1972     ; — 

1973     

1974    — 

15.  Would  you  favor  a  reduced  repayment  plan  for  students  who  marry 
and  both  hove  loans  outstanding? 


YES 


NO 


\ 
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Have  /du  evat  meatared  the  profitability  of  the  student  loan 

YES   NO 

X  £  50  pleaae  provide  the  results: 


Instej»d  of  the  present  interest  subsidy,  would  you  favor  a  flat  , 

^  'iXS   NO  BOTH 

A,    What  IS  th<;  apf^roxic^ate  nur^^r  of  students  turned 

down  by  youi  bank  for  student  loans?  i 

/ 

 Approximate  Nuciber 

t.    What  p^rcnnt  is  this  of  all  student  loan  applicants? 

'c.    Are  any  ot  tht>  following,  the  reason  why  you  turn  down  * 
applicantsi 

1.  L*ck  of  £\jnds?   ^Ve»   ^No 

2.  No  previous  loin  and  deposit  relationship?   Yes   ^No 

3.  Lack  of  creditworthiness?   ^Yes   ^No 

',4,    Did  not  qt&alify  for  pcograra?  ,       Y;bs   Z  ^No 

5.  Patents  ^id  not  have  a  relationship  with  the 
bank?   ^Yes   No 

6.  You  do  not  makb  loans  to  freshrien/   Yes         No  * 

7.  Other  (explain)!  


Frn'n  cxf.?sicnce  does  the  college  financial  aid  officer  screen 
oat  xneliqiMe  »t>tdi*'»^«? 

 YES   NO 


8  So 
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i^'-^    r*i#»A8«  pfovAd©  th9  foXiCfwmg  ir*for«  >        regarding  your  student 
loan  d*li^xqxieflc4«»i 

Fdr<?#nt*g#  d»linqu«ncie«  by  nuabers?   ^Nuabers  ^ 


Not  Los»^ 


^l.    JiVaXa  yijit  £*vor  tht  Ofcfico  of  Education  contracting  with  a  pri- 
vate coU«cti05  «-3ency  to  collect  defaulted  student  loans? 


U     tt^  yotu  «xpiirience  pl«at«  lint  below  what  yo»a  conaider  the 
i?ri»Ary  reason  for  rsost  studaist  loan  delinquencies: 
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^    ,  ^         ^  (t>  f?) 


i9e^ 

3rd  qtr, 
<*th  qtr. 

"J  >^ 

iC"  3S 

7:.j'>vn 

1^70 

- 

ist  qtr* 
2nd  qtr, 
3rd  qtr- 
*<t^l  qtr. 

J. 00 

. 

.  i  *' 

* . . » > 
^  -  y} 
>t 

?  <  ■? 

r4,7$'5 

l5t  qtr« 
2nd  qtr- 
3rd  qtr 
**th  qtr. 

.71. 

f ,  ^,  -+ 
*^ 

7  2i 

i  >*  J 

<7S,0CC') 
<75,7?C') 
U^,7^0) 

1972 

Ut  qtr, 
2nd  qtr. 
3rd  qtr. 
^th  qtr. 

. 

7 

3 

J.  /  ' 

7 . ' 

i  7^) 

(  .U} 
(  .^3i 

.U 

<3<J,7e.O) 

1st  qtr. 
2Rd  qtr, 
3rd  qtr. 
<*th  qtr. 

'J  v> 

J. , " 

: .  >t< 

.  \- 

?^  ?<1 

a  47 

.  ?n 

i 

i  AO 

71.,  00"' 

11714 

l^t  qtr 
2nd  qtr 
3rd  qtr. 
*»th  qtr. 

>> 

i'' . 

1  ^  '  ? 

i.!V7 

i 

.36 

?7,005 

sort-  on  :y.-  •Uilc.  Cjf-l'.-Un, 
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Mr.  Smith.  If  you  have  any  questions,  I  wouKI  be  happ\  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  O'Hailv.  Mr.  Smith,  there  has  l»een  a  fjreat  deal  of  discussion 
before  tlie  committee  about  the  uuwillingnevb  of  bankei^  to  make 
student  loans  and  particularly  to  make  >tad<?nt  loan-,  to  young  people 
who  are  not  membei-s  of  the  families  of  bank  cu.stumcrb  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  low  income  or  minority  students.  ^  '  o 

My  own  feeling  has  been  that  if  we  fttraighten  the  loan  program 
out  and  made  it  mbre  attractive  to  lonmiercial  lender^i  ilmi  they 
would  fully  meet  the  need  for  loan.s  on  the  part  of  ^tudent^,  n?g3T<l- 
less  of  their  past  histoid  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  their  farnito  are 
customei-s  at  the  bank  or  whether  they  come  from  law  income  or 
minority  groups. 

I  woulcTlike  you  to  comment  on  that  whole  i^^ue  that  hai.  been  dis« 
cussed  l)efore  the  committee. 

Mr.  S>m^.  All  right,  sir.  I  think  there  have  l:>een  n.anv  banks  who 
have  established  restrictions  in  the  pa^t  that  no  longer  feve  them. 
Tliere  are  banks,  that  still  have  them.  Theres  are  banks  who'have 
been  invited  repeatedly  to  join  the  program  and  do  not.  AnA  theit> 
are  banks  that  have  l)een  in  the  program  and  have  di-cont^ued  their 
participation  and  essentially,  I  think,  the  tiualifications  that  have  been 
imposed,  those  banks  have  eliminated  theniM^lves  from  the,prti{|^m 
have  done  that  in  an  effort  to  control  the  amount  of  expense  thev 
have  in  participating. 

I  think  the  problems  that  you  cite  are  reasons  that  thev  do  W  do  it 
and  to  the  degree  that  we  could  resolve  some  of  those  problems,  if  we 
c  can  up  the  operational  aspect  of  it.  We  would  then  get  Kinks  to 
^iminato  those  pronsions  and  participate.  The  bank  has  an  internal 
competition  for  the  available  funds,  and  so  when  its  management 
looks^t  this  investment  opportunity  and  it  reoognizps  that  there  is  a 
need  a>d  a  social  requirement,  to  do  it.  But,  when  it  looks.ar  all  of  it,^ 
other  Investment  opportunities,  it  simply  mUs  that  that  -tudenf  loan 
prograni  does  not  compete  wclh  and  therefore  we  an*  goint?  to  mako 
what  we\letermine  to  be, a  significant  contribution  in  tnint:  to  help 
everyone  m  our  service  area. 

Then  they  look  at  it,  as  any  businessman  mu-^t.  ^inr^e  thi<^  is  the 
Situation,  how  can  we  improve  or  how  can  we  help  m^ure  that  that 
student  [borrower  will  become  a  future  Imnk  fu^^tomen  Afh*r  all  there 
IS  an  underlying  philosophy  hove  that  the  l«-itor  inh  w  do  in  I'ducat- 
ing  people,  the  l)etter  citizens  thev  are.  obviously  thev  wdl  f^^romo 
better  bank  customers  well.  So.  we  look  to  how'w  ran  retain  ibo^ 
students  as  future  bank  customers. 

And,  that  leads  to  some  special  kind*;  of  idontification. 

Essentially,  T  think  it  is  a  matter  of  -competition.  Tlie  avaikbilitv 
of  funds  and  the<lecision  that  enough  is  enough. 
XI.  O'Hara.  WelK  I  think  you  have  given  a  very  good  armlysi^  of 
the  probi'  —  .  ;  ^night  \ye  that  the  deinaml  for  knin.  wouUl  -x, 
^  at  tha:  v  a  ^  ou  have  the  program>-if  you  hui4  if  niore  at 
tractive,  it  would  still  for  fome  bank-,  at  lea^t,  they  would  wittt  to 
place  some  sott  of  limit  on  the  amount  of  their  total  busine«3. 

Mr.^SMiTir.  There  is  no  question  that  there  would  l»e  M>me  kind  of 
a  limit  imposed  by  everj-'body.  But,  T  am  confident  thi^t  if  if  wen> 
operationally  more  attractive  that, more  banks  would  partinpate  So 
that  even  though  each  bank  had  a  limit  thf^  ovontH  prirti'nriuliori! 
^     availability  of  f unds,  would  7^0  greatly  increaired. 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  I  agree  that  it  would  and  I  am  told— the  Direct  State 
Lenders,  yesterday,  when  they  testified— I  am  concerned  about  the 
idea  of  the  institution  itself  \7hich  sets  the  price  of  an  education  also 
being  in  the  business  of  making  loans  to  help  meet  the  price  because, 
in  effect,  they  are  sort  of  makmg  loans — they  are  saying  to  the  stu- 
dent, here,  just  sign  this  piece  of  paper  and  we  will  get  our  money 
out  of  that  and.then  you  can  pay  it  off  later. 

Mr*  SMrrH.  I  agree  with  tnat.  I  have  come  to  believe  from  every*' 
tiling  that  has,  been  told  me,  and  fi-Qm  what  I  observed  in  our  own 
ianl{5*  involvement  and  our  operation  of  that  program  that  there  are 
i^ifnply  other  incentives  to  the  educational  institution  to  process  the 
funds,  than  just  getting  the  student  accommodated. 

It  might     too  cynical  to  suggest,  but  I  think  that  since  thfe  finan- 
ial  aids  officers  gets  his  salary  fi-om  the  tuition  of  the  school  that  he 
has  an  interest  in  increasing  tlie  enrollment  of  tho  school. 

Mr.  Simon.  First  of  all,  may  I  say  that  if  I  wete  a  stockholder  of 
the  Security  Pacific  National  Bank  I  would  applaud  your  testimony. 
^    As  I  summarize  it,  you  want  higlier  interest,  faster  payments, 
greater  allowance  for  insurance;  and  greater  security  for  the  loans. 
That  sounds  like  a  pretty  good  program. 

Mr.  SiiiTir.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  give  your  name  to  my  board 
chairman  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Si>ioN.  There  is  this  practical  problem,  there  is  no  question 
about  it,  that  I  have  just  gone  through.  A  student  in  my  area,  his 
parentsr-they  don't  even  banic — had  to  try  to  get  a  loan  for  him  and 
ih  a  small  community  it  is  a  diffici\lt  thing. 

I  tend,  at  this  point,  to  think  that  the  university,  as  you  have  sug-  ' 
gested,  should  not  be  making  loans.  yVYitit  is  your  experience  or  the 
Experience  of  your  association  with  the  State  associations,  like  Minne- 
.sota  and  somd  of  the  other  States,  where  they  are  active  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Smhu.  I  think  that  the  experience  is  that  the  closer  the  super- 
vision, the  better  it  is.  The  approach  to  the  Government  program  that 
came  in  was  sufh  that  most  of  the  State  programs  were  disbanded 
becau.se  of  the  general  nature  of  the  way  it  was  presented.  Here  is  a 
super  proj^am. 

So,  I  tJftnk  that  generally  the  experience  was  good,  but  you  have  to 
remember  it  was  early  in  the  game. 
Mr.  OTiAit\..Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr,  Simon.  Yes. 

^  *  Mr.  O'lLyiv.  I  think  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  State 
^anintee  agelicy,  which  I  believe  the  witness  is  talking  about,  such  as 
m  the  gentleman's  own  State  and  a  number  of  other'States,  which  do 
I  think  exert  a  little  more  or  a  little  closer  and  a  little  more  super- 
vision of  those  programs,  and  the  State  direct  lending  agencies,  which  . 
IS  ajiother  kind  of  a^  beast.  The  best  known  one,  being  Wisconsin^  ^ 
which  has  been  in  business  now  f  on  over  40  years.  / 
Wi  ereas,  I  understand  the  procedure  from  the  witness  we  had  the 
other  day,  the  State  acquires  fimds  and  then  the  student  applies  at  his 
institution  direct  to  the  State  agency  for  a  loin.  The  State  agency 
sends  the  check  back  to  the  school  and  then  they  disbui-se  it  to  the 
student. 
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Mr.  Smitiu  I  aunweiing  the  question  as  I  undei-stpod  it  to 
niraii  the  SpxW  gi^arautve  adiiunL»tiutivt  plan  ratker  than  tlie  State 
lending  plan.  Wv  are  convinced  tliat  nn>  *liine  the  lender  is  inyolved 
with  hu*  0\\ti  fund.^  he  due>  a  l»ettei  joL^  and  I  am  sure  to  that  degree 
anv  Htatf'  ,Htudt»nt  h^nu  pro;zrani  where  they  are  funding  their  own 
piti^in^u  making  ihiu  own  luan»  would  have  better  delinquency  rate. 

Mr.  Si.M«»N.  Ymu  niakt^  the  Miggfjetion  that  has  been  made  here  be- 
foit^  ulK>ut  dvht  cuilKton^.  Yo»i  knovv^  there  is  sonietlting  to  be 'said 
for  that.  Doe*^  it  bother  >ou  at  all  that  we  mai^i\el^^  get  the  Federal 
Govtrmii^it  and  ^tati!  g».»veiimient&  involved  with  having  debt 
mUiM^torts  I 

Mr*  Smuh.  It  dne>n't  bother  me  t>ecau]5u  the  alternative  as  I  see  it 
.  hapi^e/uDK        r^;  tl^ui  the  .4ndtjnfi>  arv  di  veloping  more  and  more  the 
oan»iq»t  that  tlu^v  don't  have  to  pa>  it  back  Ixicause  they  have  never 
known  iinylnKly  that  paid  the  loan  f»ack. 

We  have  i\\an*^ile?».  Ju^t  in  the  bust  3  weekh  where  a  student  now  has 
fuund  an  upiMirti^i^ity  tu  need  iivdit,  the  appliuition  processing  and 
tli*^  tretiit  n  imil  w<Kn  obtained  and  It  indicated  that  in  JanuJiry  1972, 
tj^af  he  had  defuulteil  on  student  loaib.  paid  hy  the  Government. 

Now,  in  oui  crt^lu  bnrt'aa  that  i.s  reported  a&  uTlefauIted  loan  paid 
l«y  fjimrantor,  whi^h  is  a  tharge^off,  in  other  words.  And,  so  his  credit 
\\as  deriird  iiiul  he  tame  back  to  me,  a^*  being  in  Charge  of  our  pro- 
gram, U*»aiw  he  wanted  me  to  under^tarld  that  he  was  very  young 
.and  he  didn't  undenttand  the  con^^^lJuena^s  and  lie  didn't  think  it  was 
goin/»  t"  mean  anvthlnj^.  Therefore,  I  ,*<)iould  take  it  off  the  record. 

Suc  I  inventi^fed'the  matter  with  the  ri'gional  office  who  haej  been 
prthe>^in^  the  claim  for  alniuht  3  jears  qj  lx»tter,  and  the  amount  of 
ifiU^Hlion  effort  that  they  hadevem  attcnr^jted  wa^  nothing.  The;|Rhad 
fultdwed  th»  >ttident  for  a  fe^  monthC  Sent  50me  nmil  to  Vail,  Colo- 
rudo  to  try  to  locate  him  up  t}>ere  and  t^at  wus  the  extent  of  it' 

The  threat  of,  the  nnknwn,  bO  to  speak,  has  to  be  there  or  the 
,:4udrnt  is  tiut  p>in^  t«,pa>.  I  su^pect  that  every  custdmor  would  not 
piiv  if  they  didn't  thinlttliej  had  to.  _  „   .  ,   ,  — 

Mr  SiM«>\,  Vour  .H«^ge>fion  aJj^ut  early  payment,  T  think  that 
mnke^  -torne  s**im*  rven  if  it  is  a  very  mininmt  payment. 

/Mr.  SMiTH.  VVe  think  two  thinjrs;  first  of  all,  there  is  no  reason  to 
have  a  nkininiiim  year  payment—if  he  can  pay  $5()0  a  month,  fine. 
Thr  nthi  r  thin^'  i,^,  a  .student  that  is  just  getting  started,  lot  him  pay 
his  ♦sio,  ^\H\  or  ^M^i  nmnth,  and  next  vear  rai^^e  that  as  his  income 
jriie>.  iif>.  and  Viv  buidd  have  an  annual  review  after  repayment  has 
•-tHrted. 

Mr.  Simmn.  Tlii^  really  what  I  meant,  that  you  initiate  that  pay- 
fiient  as  -o<»n  a-  possilde  ami  make  it  a  low  amount  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Smith,  (Vilainh.  with  a  college  education,  and  possible  em- 
"jtkL^nent  level,  after  10  v mrs.  he  ean  pay  more  than  $30  a  month. 

MrlSi3HoN.  I  have  ^o  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Xfr,  O'Harv.  Thanli  you. 

^Muit  have  when  yon  «hm't  have  predictable  and  vigorous  col- 
Wtioii  efforts,  i?,  villi  have  K>rt  of  a  .self-selecting  grant  progmm — a 
loan  pnograni  whuh  i>a  loan  pn>gnim  for  the  con:^cientious  borrower 
and  a  grant  program  for  the  less  conscientious — is  that  right? 

Mr,  Smith.  Yes.  The  .-student  that  cnme  to  rue  was  represented  by 
an  Inten^sted  party  vih.>  .sugge^stt«l  to  me  that  we  .should  followthrougli 
on  his  r^uftrPHlxHuuse  If  the  Government  can  give  grain  to  Russia  at  a 
h»^%  wiliy  iHn'tvthe  ^tudi  nt  get  his  bad  credit  record  straightened  out? 
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I  dxi\n\  follow  thut.  Mum  of  ihmi  huu*  the  Ukni  thut  because  some- 
l>odv  can  mn  fastiT  tluurthm  am  ami  thiTi^foit*  tht*  alumni  associa- 
tion lum  a  j^mnU  that  the  Government  4ioul(l  give  grunts  that 
awappropriat«:\  *  ,    ,      ,  * 

Mr,  O'Haiu.  TTpII.  m\  f^vTing  w.'»r!cK  pxacrly  the  Dthcr>-av-  ihat 
if  anvlKxiv  iMi^rht  to  um^U  it  ^u^^'ht  to  U>  the  con^cu  ntious,  ami 
if  anylxwly  ought  to  have  to  repay  it,  it  ought  fo  U-  those  who  anrn  t 

COIl^cif♦nt^O«^^.  ,  *  .  ^ 

Mr.  t^mrn.  You  mn  ibmU  faster  !onjc*T  thm  you  can  run  faster. 
-Mr,  O'Haha,  hhM.  And,  I  Jo  think  tluXt  M)meUiing  has  to  be  done 
about  tht'  colltHirion  proiatm.  I  am  vei^  cheered  to  note,  however,  that 
th»-  coll^'tion  agencies.  ha\c  Ucom^  more  hiunane  since  the  days  when 
I  was  practicin^r  hiu.  Kack  in  tho^e  <!ay>,  they  were  pretty  vigorous. 

Mr.  Smith.  Tficre  h  no  ^oubt  that  you  will  find  instance^  eveii 
today  where  then*  arc*  some  i.'.\trena-lv  vigorouj^  collection  actmtiei^. 
For  "the  inoit  part,  the>  rcc^ogni/e,  l>ofh  the  legal  limitations  and  the 
praetiial  limitations*  of  their  elTortb.  t   ,  t  it 

Mr.  (THaka  WflK  jour  .statHnenf  bus  Uen  extremely  helpful  and  1 
aKsurt*  vou,  \u*<tn*  gumg  to  ^tutlv  it  U*fore  we  take  up  the  bill. 

I  gathiT  that  von  don't  think  that  studt  nt^i,  as  a  class,  are  less  reli- 
able Wrou^rs,  that  you  3u-pedL  inoM  of  your  borrowen^  would  fail  to 
repay  if  they  didn't  rfiuik  they  nad  to. 

MttSmith.  Ithmkthut  i^tnie,  . 

Mr,  O'Hara.  So,  it  th**  nature  of  the  prorrmm  that  creates  the 
hidier  tlefawlts*  .  .  .  i 

Mr;S5irni.  Tliut  nj^'lit.  If  von  pur  thi^  eoHectioji  effort  tq  work 
right  Hwuv,  fmte  tln^  evv^  no*  of  stifre-:>.ful  collection.  On  the  qther 
hand,  if  tfje  Govrrnmrnt  m,vtituf»-<  the  program,  it  will^Mi  long  time 
developnig  e\iMTienre  uiitl  the  ex{Jt'rti^^  neres^iry  to  get  thi^job  done, 
and  ir  will  !<•  thvre  piTmanentlv.  If  we  are  correct  and  a  vngorous 
eollei  riiin  efTort  dr>»  s  improve  fh^  program,  .reduce  the  derauU  rate 
and  the  ili  bnquenrv.  then  vou  ^hmJ  hire  the  collection  agency  .any- 
more. Thev  are  through  and  tht>y  have  done  ^heir  jobs  so  that  you 
don't  bud<f  in  {^erniiiUHitt  cxftcuM^     "  ,  -  i 

Mr.  O'H  uu.  Thank\vou,  vt^r>^  niu^h.  f«»r  app»  anng  More  OS  today. 

STATEMiaiT  OF  HOH.  TKJUSfK  THOSIPSON,  JK ,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
TO  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATS  OF  IIEW  JERSEY 

Mr  THnMr>^»%  of  X»  \s  Jer^.y.  Al^.  Ohainnan,  I  am  pleased  to  pre- 
H^it  for  th.'  h.-iriPe  r.-rordvon  HJt  UlU  materials  which  were  do- 
veliHH^l  ai  mv  ^u^rge^fi.m  bv^h^^-  olTi.i-  of  finam  la!  aid  of  Rutgers,  the 
State  umveTMitv  ut  S^\s  JejiM-v.  I  aui  advise*  that  the  unn^rsity  will 
mak-  .jv.ulable  roour  Kidrommitt.vany  additional  in™^^?"^^^^ 
may  lie  deemed  and  appmpriatf^  to  a  consideration  of  H.K.  .^1 

jjbfif!  mak»»  a\ad^d>U'  for  tt^timoov  the  appropriate  officials  who  were 
f?,.rHiasil»!e  for  thf*  roiapilition  of  this  n^port.  The  report  rc^ds  as 
fnlfowH: 

iMS-vri  OK  u  n  UTI  pfN»)<-.u.v.o^>vr!         AT  RrTOKRs,THF  State 
rNiVKK>m  ot  Ndw  .hiKsr.y 

\  nnu'l  invrvu'v.  of  Mr  rnbcra^  inff^lucf ion  of  this^  bill  leads  to 
.tnmg  \\^iipHf  hv  f«>r  his  hjMf  eo^d^  I>-h  reluin(e  on  large  loans  and 
Q   atf*^ntpt  to  k^vp  vtiiflcfitN  from  too  heavy  a  debt  burden,  extra 
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emphasis  on  student  i-iriployment,  grunt  funds  to  tho  neediest  students 
to  guarantpe- access  to  postsecondaiy  feiucational  opportunity,  some 

rrS'f  of  at-adepV*-'  -electing  fund  recipients,  encour- 

agement for  otlior  and  acldaional  student  aid  funding  h6m  the  State 
0*  fhe  flexibility  and  variety  of  student  finan- 
cial aid  solnthndual  student  ncedit  c^in  be  m!oj?nia:4«nd  met,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  understandable  and  administn^table  programs, 
hill  "Iff  P^J^i5'/y  n«.<|5^«dents  would  be  hurt  by  the  current 
¥^  has  t;^  potential  to  reduce  both  access  to  post- 
s^ondaiy  ed^^^^^^  Junding  ior^currently-enrolled 

al^-a^v  harf  pwssed/will  on^ 
S  l^X"?/"  increasingly  familiar  occurrejice:  Reduction  in 
.  ThI  LS  fii^^?;  '''^'^^        Pf«"<Je      lion's  share  of  resources. 
t\,Z  h^  Z  A  P'^i'^PKX  Prop^)st'd  will  be  countermanded  at  evcty 

mg  for  available  jobs  madequatelv  supplied. 

dii^t  ^t!,SPinf  *^    eliminafc  new  federal  funding  of  the  national 
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JvtfJ»|«a.,  .  3,gJ  I^MO  4;55$ 

   ,  ,  t^^y^.m  tm,m 


fimSn^^^i^'  -^"i?^  avaHable  wero  to  be  collcTtions  on  the  revohang 
funds  almdv  m  hand.  Table  I  would  Imk  .sonietliing  like  this : 

TABU  II.^YWTHniGAl  Hg^  idiHS  AlxJM  AVAtLA&U  COlUCTlONS.  OHlY 


l3;*-75 


Totiir«a*d„..;  ^^5fS       ^..^'>3  635 

;  1         ^  '      '  /      '  ^'^^^  *>3*0yD 

h^alf^f  l-nnvi^ity  vms  abk.  to  provid;^a.^istanrc  to  nec^dv  Students 
r>c^u.M?  tif  nt    h  cderal  f undn  each  y^:'^r  tx^  the  foUou  ing  nuilib^ : 

TABU  IIL«^?*y«e£f  a?  NiTd  ^jR^OWlPG 


Tot*!  6©ff5irt«, 


 ^  wa-n      i^4~?s  i37Mk 

<.00D  4.5$3 

'  5"^^'Pi^'^^'  hy|>orhcti*-iIl>  iiruu^LstAl  btudeat^s  by  their  aver- 
agt'  loan  tigure^,  Iitutger^  tiuvt^r^ity  uoujij  nt-ed  the  following  addi^ 
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tional  funds  from  suiuc  utlu'i  souae  ju^t  to  lalp  the  btuJi  ntis  already 
being  helped:  f 

TABU  IV.-NECDEO  TUNDS  FROM  HON^NOSL  SOURCES 
i  \   !   


Numbtr  of  unas$.st*d  netdy  studonts   2,943  3,E30 

Avtraulcan     605  645 

Ne»d«dfuna$     1,665,731      ?.(K0,4O0  t4'0,lM 


The  question,  of  coui^se,  is  where  these  money5>  wiU  be  fmmd. 

Compounding  the  funding  pi-oLlem  Rutgers  Univnsitv  face^  an 
additional  and  \frj  b6iiou5>  probkiii  of  really  needy  istuJtnts  iK-ing 
outside  the  above  figui'es. 

With  more  than  half  of  Rutgi'i>  entering  fri*>hmrn  finamial  aid 
applicants  already  pnK'e.shcd  [3,200  out, of  an  expected  1,500]  it  Mtni^ 
clei^that  Rutgei-s  will  not  be  able  to  offer  an  NDSL  loan  to  fjny 
stiiuent  with  less  than  §1J00  calculated  financial  need  aftet  taking 
iutfo  consideration  all  totuvhnt'is  re^uurLv^  Includini;  parents  cuntrlbu 
tioo  and  student  atiseti?  and  summer  earnings.  Tliere  is  not  enough 
mo^^,  following  the  principle  uf  helping  the  neediest  fii>1,  to  a4>sist 
more  than  a  few  middle  income  students  [family  Income  ranging 
"^from  $12,000  to  $20,000]  with  this  money  now,  and  the  parents*  con 
tribation  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  was  calc^llated  on  the  Office 
of  Education  Fedenil  curve,  not  the  more  liberal  CSS  or  ACT  curve^s 
which  wouldproduce  substantially  more  need. 

How  will  this  need  and  this  cumntly  existing  financial  support  T>e 
met  by  the  H.R.  3471  proposals? 

B.  Certainly  not  by  grant  funds.  The  bill  proposes  to  limit  the 
bask  grant  to  either  $600  {>er  needieot  student  or  the  maximum  grant 
for  1975-76  f  which  figure  is  not  public  knowledge  at  tlii»  writing], 

Rutgers  University  i>rojects  that  it  will  have  about  1^750  BEOG 
i^ccipients  in  1974:  75,  with  an  average  grant  of  about  $750  per  student 
recipient  on  the  $l,OrjO  maximiun  grant  scale,  for  a  total  funding  of 
about  $1,312,500.  The  inclj^ision  of  a  third  clas:^  of  students  next  year 
leads  to  the  optimistic  projection  that  Rutgei-s  mij^Iit  Juxve  3,00«lr  n: 
cipieuts  next  year  at  an  average  of  $700  per  recipient  for  a  total  of 
$2,100,000  in  funding. 

Before  the  conclusion  is  muhei!  that  thi^  additional  fundiug  ran 
help^tho  NDSL  shortage,  if  nmr>t  nor*  d  that  the  firojet  ted  Blv<in 
awards  are  alit;ady  built  Into  the  financial  aid  award  systen>  at  Rut 
gers  which  genemted  tlie  KDSL  tlUtributlon  d«\M.ribed  above.  The 
new  BEOG  fimds  at  Rutgers  will  I*eli>ng  tct^-^iote  new  group  of 
students  not  previously  eHgibtw.  Thertfore,  the  ni?ed  lor  additional 
NDSL  fundsTnow,  as  well  as  the  prriblcm  of  where  to  itsplace  NDSL 
lost  funding  if  the  progi-am^rs  terminated  n^mairiJ*  uneffected  by  the 
growth  of  the  basic  grant  program. 

Of  i(*ourse,  the  addition  of  part  time  -tudents  to  the  rlis^ible  pool  of 
student  recipients  of  BEOG  s  will  add  an  athTitional.  burden  on  the 
funds  av'iiilalile.  For  the  nioj?t  part,  these  ^tu»lent,^  an'  not  now  re 
cipients  of  NDSLV  l>ecau>>e  Inadequate  funding  hps  Kept  this  group  of 
needy  students  fmm  significant  partietpatiom  Now^.  with  BEOQ 
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support,  more  needy  part-time  students  will  be  &eeking\ additional 
help  to  linance  their  educational  coblb  and  this  will  add  eligible  re- 
cipients to  the  NDSL  candidate  group. 

C.  Meanwhile,  further  fund  withdrawal  is  proposed  hy  ILR.  MTl, 
Kutgei-s  has  maintained  an  active  and  vital  SEOG  piogiam  ^^ftnSh^ 
now  faces  almost  complete  annihilation.  Reducing  the  funds  anailable 
and  restricting  the  new.  SEOG  awards  to  the  academigallv  talented 
will  have  the  effect  of  shifting  what  small  number  of  awards  do  exist 
to  a  completely  different  population  of  students.  ^ 

New  Jersey  has  developed  a  strong  State  program  of  direct  aid  to 
needy  students  called  the  educational  opportunity  fund  grants.  H.R. 
3471  would  bring  about  exactly  what  Mr.  Ollara  wishes  to  avoid;' A 
large  loan  commitment  held  by  an  academically  weak  but  potentially 
successful  students.  Because  by  definition  and  program  eligibility 
these  students  are  also  among  the  neediest,  they  often  receive  approxi- 
maioly  40  permit  of  Rutgers  available  initial  year  SEOG  and  some- 
^Ximes  more  than  a  majority  of  the  awards. 

H.R,  3471  proposes  instead  tp  seek  out  the  academically  superior 
student  who  also  is  BEOG  eligible,  and  bestow  upon  a  relative  few 
the  only  available  funding. 

Has  any  investigation  provided  solid  evidence  that:  (1)  The  kinds 
of  students  sought  are  really  in  this  economic  group ; 

(2)  there  are  really  soimd  reasons  for  assisting  just  this  particular 
group  of  academically  superior  students; 

(3)  academic  potential  can  be  readily  identified  for  all  vocational 
choices  and  student  backgrounds;  and 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  should  involve  itself  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  establishment  of  standards  for  measuring  a^cademic 
potential  and/or  achievement. 

Although  extensive  research  is  not  at  hand,  some  e.xisting  evidence 
suggests  quite  strongly  that  the  economically  deprived  students  tend 
,to  score  less  well  on  standardized  tests  and  it  is  possible  to  project 
that  the  strongest  academic  performances  will  not  b6  found  in  the 
basic  grant  population  for  this  reason. 

Meanwhile,  the  student  with  solid  academic  credentials  who  iomes 
from  veiy  poor  or  Wdest  circumstances  is  in  real  trouble.  A  broader 
•loolc  at  Rutgers  SEOG  prograin  is  warranted. 


TABLE  V.-SEOG  PROGRAM  AT  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

197^74 

*  1S74-75 

19;Wi 

Student  recipltnU  

Aviracf  awird.,  

ft 

2,SiO  , 
450 

.    S6J  f 

^nnArcife""'^?"^  ^i'?""'^  ^  -"^^  there  will  be  approximatelv 
40,000  bEOG  s  nationally,  and  these  awards  will  be  dirertlv  linke'd 
to  Basic  Grant  recipients,  it  is  clear  that  Riitgere  needv  student  re- 
cipients of  SEOQ-will  have  to  seek  funds  elsewhere. 

Estimating  ap^rokimately  one  million  Basic  Grant  recipients  na- 
tion%yide  next  year  40,000  SEOG's  would  permit  about  one  in  evm- 
twenty-five  Basic  Grant  recipients  to  receive  an.  SEOG.  Permitting 
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Eutgpm  Uiiivemt^'  Ixf  as^umo  tjiiat  it  attracts  quite  a  largo  nfimLer  of 
anademioally  talented  students  and  that  one  dpllar  of  Basic  Grant 
<jligibility  would  cuii^Utute  eligibility  for  SEOG,  Rutgers  might  opto- 
mistically  project  a  1  ml3  ratio;      J,  \  ^  .  .  * 

Since  Kutgers:expect'i  about  3000  Basic  Grant  recipients  next  year, 
this  would  prorido  200  SEOG's  for  Rutgers  needy  students. 

Just  what  would  become  of  the  other  2409  very  ixeedy  SEOG  to- 
tipieflt^  ftbove,  who  still  arc  enrolled  in  Rutgers  University  and  still  . 
need  $iJ^hQ^(>7  in  financml  assistaiUe,  These  p^ple  must  c^ete 
•with  the  3,890  people  looking  for  $2,470,150  from,  the  .defunct' OT)3L 
Pn:>CTftm.  la  irofees— quite  a  number— where  they  are  thejaTfte  pers^_,„ 
in  both  programs,  the  need  woiUd  be  for  $635  plus  $563  equals $i,198 
new  funds  to  be  added  to  already  existing  resources.  ^ 

And,  H-R*  3471  has  just  reduced  the  available  loan  limit  to  this 
t^ime  student  under  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program^^  Freshinan  at 
Ruti^'m  eotild  iiot  borrow  that  amount.  H.R.  3471  limits  him  to.  $1,000. , 

In  addition,  shoiiages  of  funds  this  year  at  Rutgers  made  it  neces- 
f;ar\  for  the  University  to  meet  only  72%  of  calculated. financial  need 
totofrordtd  i6;tudents.  Thus,  the  typical  student  above  had  already^. 
be«*n  forctd  bejond  his  parents  and  nis  own  assets  and  summer  sav-  "* 
in*:?:  to  joceAorate  38%  of  the  balance.  ,  ^7 

^To  expct  this  student  to  somehow  come  up  with  $1,198  more  is 
tcitallv unreasonable!  ,    .  .  -i     -i       .  ^ 

Having  limited  loans  severely. and  critically  reduced  grant  funds, 
— H  E»  •>47i  counts  too  heavily  on  student  employment. 

D^Rutgers  Univ  ersitv  has  an  active  College  Work-Study  Program.  , 


TABU  Vr.-CWSP  AT  RUTGERS  UHIVERSITY 


1973-24 
-^actual 

1974-75 
estimated 

1975-76 
'  fstimated. 

  2.043 

2.320 

2,4S6 

600 

600 

1;392»371 

1.491,731 

Rat*n?rs  will  overspend- its  original  CWSP  allocation  this  year.  As 
of  March  1,  1975,  students  had  earned  $1,125,000  of  an  award  of 
$1^57,371;  leavmg'only  $142,371  to  be  eaniedin  four  months  inclu^- 
inc'tjuu^?— jpait  of  the,  summer  job  period.  Supplemental  funds  were 
found  in  the  amout  of  $125/)60  hut  oven  this  may  not  be  ei\Qugh  and 
KutFers  has  very  strongly  encouraged  Congress  to  permit  tlie  trans- 
fer of  unused  GWSP  fim^s  this  year  so  badly  needed  additional  earn- 
'mcs  can  be  offered  students  already  working. 

The  question  is  how  this  program  ^:ould  absorb  tlio  additional  re- 
quirement for  $3,826,417  in  net  student  aid  (remembering  that  with- 
holding' for  Income  Tax  and  Social  Security  must  be  deducted  as 
mu^t  reasonable  expenses  incun-ed  in  a  work  situation,  thus  raisuig 
tho  teal  earnings  some  20%  more)  -when  it' is  str^iining  its  funding 
lirnits'now  at  less  than  half  that  figure.  ^ 

Meanwhile  Student  need  is  incrOasn.g  at  an  astoundm^  rate.  Tm- 
'  tion  rates  will  undoubtedly  rise,  Tlie  New  Jersey  Legislature  ias 
alreadv  considered  this  year  a"$300  tuition  increase  foreverjr  student 
The  cost  of  fochl  has  skyrocketed;  gasoline  for  commuting  students 

<  b4-i5»— 75^ — as 
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eosU  i\mhU>  ^Ut  It  duMH  umdh^  a^^o.  Mi>jmwhtU\  tho  real  purehai:' 
ing  powtT  of  faifHi\  xncuin**^  had  tUrUuiHl  k-r  ause  of  milaaon 
anil  nW^^iop  |»n\<-mv3  hi  tUe  ^eni»A!  icunoiiiV,  ^ 

It  t>i'i*ia^  ivMMuiatilc  to  prujii  r  {hftt  stni}mt6  nnw  m  postsecondajy 
•  tUraftori  \uH  face  the  iie^^l  f*>r  luiiUtinnal  furuls  In  jfuiv  they  gradu- 
iite  and  nv  mivtu^  fre,s!*jh<i)  at  Kut^n^rN  ant  ♦vvpt'cti-d  to  bhow  mcrcae- 
mjr  ptftoimt^  of  WI  tut^^d  f<»r  fuauaiai  ai^>iiit{aK^  in  the  forseeable 
futures 


i>lfrnt  po-^ibh?  jm  uiidur  ulUmcK^  uti  h»r.jj  tvtiu  dvbt,  prevents  unfmr  • 
i'on.vntmtiMn  of  \.  t\  divimhU-  ^^tunt  dnllar>,  and  atUrnp^s  to'tissuj-e 
a  rt^iiMJuabK*  job  cumintfna  nr.  Surh  a  philo^iphy  squan-H  dinvfly 
wuli  Mr.  ()*f  laru'H  p»al-  in  uitrtnliu  mis  IIR.  ^$471,  while  t}w  bill  m 
it5^<'umnt  fiinn  woald  d»-^tro>  ni^^-t  of  thv  K^alaiice     valuak.  to  the 

iVrlmp^  iw  e.vaiapio  vxMuld  l?.*.t  dhustnitt-  Rutgei^  conceni*  A  stir- 
d^ht  fn»m  a  family  thr..^  ^liddn^ii  uad  an  luionie  of  J>li!,OUU 
wonfd  u'^.  ive  thri'dlowmv*  ir'»»»nTv^: 

F*I»«T-^ '^'Htn^H*i«.r>  -   —   ■   '    '^^jjj 

;^lnil^'Ut^    nu^fif^T  -iiVinj.^  ....      -  -  -   

Uviii?.'  m  IS  Kat-rr-.  dwuHf<»r>,  thc^tud»  nf.  wouid  fate  a  typical 
bad':fi*t: 

TM»ti«.ft  .f»^*f  ^^"^  '  ^  

-'U^P^^'  '   '     ,   ^  ^^^^^^ 

^    U""itt  .kufi  tni.L'^ti  .  '   *  -  ---- 

^  Tf*M,-|  h  iU.iH-  -  —  

1%  r  u>u4        uij  t«iK*n>-u- .       ^   -  _ 

•       Tut.K   ..^  -  -       -   ■ 

Sahtrn*  till'-  tho  total  furmly  cuntribui^'n  from  tla  budget  lea\V5 
'   thr  need :  r         luuui-  SI       »-*quu! ^  il 
\vhi»'h  cun  now  }»e  parka^^-^l  follows 

>:iftnn..!difw^t  ^ud'M  lo.ufi...  - 

.'.,},i4MM*nt  I  wiur.UioTMl -jirurnua!>  

T.t.1  ^  -  '  "  "^^^^ 


.Su«  h  i  ^tud.  nt  UMiild  lit-  I'hjrihlc  inr  i»  ^iimH  Ba^l*^  finuit  umU^r 
w Jur  h  ^el^  .if  almost  full  fmidin^^  ^ 

Sniw'  th»*  Uniat  .  i^^nbd'ty  udtululuin.  ntv  nmvh  more  , 

4rj  -tnr  Tuau  ti^-  iMdeial  (^nn»«  prop.,  id  lj>  uf^ui  ^^lu^h  the 

tU'ni*  i«tuopl*'  N^^^-^  odculalrd,  it  is  notf  hkt'ly  fhat  it  p.)-dA'  lla^JC 
i  inoi?  <'wadd  ^u^r.f.oUia!ly  vA^Ci  the  afnAr  :^ud.  lU.  ^ 

11  f   '^ri  |ao|H>  *   tu  n  -tnt  t  tli*:  lii-f  friaiif      its  rurront  I#'\el 
«  {  ivrfoniinnV*-      u.^  u*vd  ?iot  nraU  niy  i  han{jt<  ifi  thi'  alwo  mra-  - 
p        ,    1     .     ^'>d»'n^  toidrr  II  It  »>?71  tV4Jidd  1m6>.  l>nt]l  hn  . 
\i)ST  '    t  ohtbiluv.  lb' fouhMry  f«*  borrow  th»«  st>;5r> 

'  tnil.'ri'M    :u5U'U)<tr*'d  I.o.oi  Pro^nam,  thfi^MvniM\  ui»j: 

^  /"     ' '  : 
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his  parents'  option  to  Lorrow  a  part  of  their  riMjuiuHi  ^;K*^02  Lf  T..  > 

 may  weil  ieaU  to  less  cuan  saiisracton  pi  riomunhv  ui  U^h  job 

and  school  work.  Our  student  above     schcdiikil  td  vibrk  enough 
hours  to  save  $600.  Typically  this  would  be : 

Per  hour  wage  rate..:.  -  ^«  ^t* 

Hours  per  week  worked  -  -    * 

Gro'^s  earnings  per  week  :  -   .i  J.  «H> 

Weeks  available  fur  term-time  wo/k...,.  -  -  -  -  -  -  ^ 

Total  gross  earnings. . . » . ^    <»*MI,  (HV 

Various  Uixes  witliheld  -  -  -  -  ^  -  - :  ........  ^  f^J!^^^^ 

Total,.. -  :  ------  74<MH>  " 

Expenses  related  to  wurk,  that  i.s,  traiLsportation,  clnthWi^;,  fo*  d,  » tc  MO  ihi 

Net  savings  available  «  t><«l 

If  It  becomes  nece.^sary  to  double  the  weeHy  workload  to  hmn^,, 
as  iiuleiHl  it  is,  the  studejit  is  now  employed  apprbxiiuately  ui  u 
standard  35  hour  work  week.  It  seems  unreuMiiuible  tliat  ninvntly 
enrolled  fiill-time  students  would  be  required  tT»  mahUaili  .sttuiv  and 
%  f!ill-time  emplojWMit.  This  is  nol  a  healthy  goal  for  onr  Uiuver- 
sitys  educational  participants.  .  ^ 

'rhe  problem  is  e^^*u  more  accute  for  the  truly  poor  ftiidrut.  The* 
example  of  an  incoming  freshman  will  show  this,  with  the  suae 
budget,  but  nq,  parents' contribution : 

BadKet....-  -  2C(> 

Summer  savings  ^   _ 

Need  fl'l^^ 

Bm«ie«rant.   -  .  l.Uj'J 

National  din.'Ct  Htudeiit  lr>im--  «    ,      "  , 

CoUege  wurk-shop  program  j  -  —   **^}*\ 

Supplementiil  edLcatiun:il  opportunity  grants.  -  -  .^  ^  ^ 

Unmet  need  —      *  ^ 

Losing  $1,250  from  NDSL  and  SEOG,  and  with  no  credit  or  , 
banking  experience,  this  student  is  in  desperate  financial  need.  I)c 
nied  a  loan  bv  a  bankvlhe  student  faces  certain  disaster  in  trying 
to  tiaple  his  earninghrtret  that  is  the  only  opportunity  open  to  the  , 
needy  student,  and  thib  kin^l  of  problem  crosses  flnantUl  aiil  offiaMs 
desks  every  day.  ^  *        •    .        ,  ^ 

U.K.  ?A7l  is  harilebt  on  tjie  lower-midjUe  and  rniddlc-mcome 
fauulies,  however.  As  long  as  financial  aid  officers  concientiously  at 
tempt  to  aid  the  '»eedieit.  students  first,  at.  Rufgers  has  tra^litionally 
done,  the  linuted  funds  will  just  shifji  further  toward  thc^  lo\\  incona-' 
student.  Awanling  XDSL  loans  to  needy,  but  i\ot  fidl  neeth>tudcn(s, 
will  nut  be  posj^ible  in  large  numbers.  Supplemental  educational  op 
portimity  grants  which  w«  ic  meanf  to  make  the  financial  dltl*  unco 
for  nmny  students  who  coidtl  put  fogether  paH  of  their  n*td**d 
finj^lj^biit  not  all—  w  ilk  be  gone;  to  bo  enj6yed  only  by  a  few  of 
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thus..e  fctndentto  Iileiitlfifd  by  tlte  restrictive  targeting,  of  the  basic 
grant  di»tribuild>i  ^i^tem.  The  guaranteed  loan' program  is  re- 
fc^tnetcd  fco  thaQulddk-Iiipome  students  cannot  borrow  the  sums  they 
need.  \  *        \  , 

Xa\<^U  but  fiut  lea.st,  the  need  test  is  removed  from  the  job  program 
so  all  44,0UU  Rutgiii-b  btudenti>  can  compete  with  the  2,186  whq  cur- 
rently an*  going  to  be  employed,  phis  tlje  extra  demand  of  needy 
gtudont.s  for- four  times  a/  much  monejMi^^utgers  now  has/ 

The  dt;^ire  tu  incit'iu?e  cniployment  onions  for  students  is  strongly 
buppoiled.  Tlie  problem  h  available  fimds  and  available  jobs.  If 
ILK.  3171  ib  pai>sed  into  law  in  its  cuiTenf  form,  Rutgers  will  need 
at  least  four  times  as  much  CWSr  funding^as  it  now  has  before  it 
can^  begin  to  contemplate  the  comparative  luxury  of  providing  jobs 
for  students  who  simply  want  to. work.  ^  .  , 

The  probkni  of  providing  adequate  administrative  expense  allow- 
ance  to  the  superv  ibiiig  institutions  is  also  critical  to  any  enhance- 
ment  of  the  CT\"SP,  without  mention  of  a  real  need  for  strong^  ad- 
ministrative support  to  the  cuili'ent  programs.   ,  ^ 

liie  job  pit)^rani&  are  by  far  tlio  most  expensive*  to  administer. 
WVeklv-  and  biweekly  payroll  supervisipn  'is  required.  Job  place- 
,nu'at  l^  a  Inigtliv  and  time-consuming  task.  Billing  off-campus  agen- 
cies  for  tlvir  .sliau*  of  the  payroll  is  Tilmost  a' full-time  position  at 
Butger;?.  Careful  supervi.^ion  of  tlic  jo^  performance  of  student 
employeeii  lb  a  critical  part  of  the  program  but  very  necessary,  par- 
ticularly when  the  CWSP  job  is  the  first  real  work  t^xperience  the 
student' has  had.  And,  of  course,  tlie  various  reports,  applications, 
rides,  and  regulations*,  conipliance  bupurvision  requires,  tremendous 
amounts  of  profi??sion:\l  staff  time. 

At  Rutgers,  the  .student  financial  aid  programs  arc  large  enough 
to  eclipse  the  $12o,000  administrati\c  expeixsc  limit  af\d  the  ex- 
perience of  tlie  uni\ersl(y  is  that  tlic  co^ts  of  administering  the  pro; 
{rrrinib  » xeec«l  the  $125,000  by  a  subbtantial  margin.  Rutgers  is  de- 
vi'lopmjj:  the  tnil\  centiall/.ell  tontrdl  of  all  financial  aid  function's 
m  a  eeritral  offuVas  the  various  schools  whhh  make  up^  the  univer- 
Mfv  are  now  uoiklng  together  witli  many ^ common  procedures. 
Wiiieh  ^uch  adminibtuitlve  .^ophi.-tication  is  necessary  to  effective 
d^vjtJnition  f  f  fund.^^  computer  time,  and  programing  are  cxpeUbive, 
sKilli  il  -taff  co.st  -  nionc\  to  lure  and  to  retain,  on-the-job  training  anJ^ 
^pr«»fe-rfonal  development  of  cortipettnt  financial  aid  officers  is  very 
-eovth.  No  final  fimires  are  yet  available  vvhic^i  would  permit  Rutgei^ 
to  to<t  out  iudividuai  program  demands  on  the  total  budget.  Ev^n 
t)iv  total  budg<»t  i-^  still  to  be  conibined  and  evaluated,  froia  the 
ruainteiuin«e  of  --tuiKnt  coun^tlul's  to  lielp  ^tudcn^s  complete  a  basic 
iznuit  applit  itJon  to  the  payroll  departhiiiit^b  biweekly  cost  of  run- 
niiijr  CWSP  cht'kb  <o  the  enveloptb  required  to  bCnd  out  requests 
of  jr**neral  financial  information.  ^  ^  ^  , 

h<»nic'jiny*  one  of  the  principal  roj^sons  thi^  data  is  not  available 
\<  t  h  that  the  staff  tim^  to  get  it  cannot  be  rtfforded. 

Ti.  .TiTl  r^preircnts  a  creative  and  thought-prov^okuig  ivASbtv^s- 
fmui  -fa  ruinplieated  and  verv  idealistic  set  o£  pro«:rams.  Rutgers 
rnv\«  f  'y  endor^s  strongly  the  attempt  to  maintain  ajid  expand 
lou-o-    educational  opportunities  for  ever}'  United  States  citizen 
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who  can  kiu-lU  tlu  lefioiu.  ritforttuiattly,  the  present  bill  may  en- 
counige.  Jttct  the  opposite  foult.  By  unbalancing  the  grants  and 
loua*  avaiitihk 'tu  ;stu4uit.'?*  and  di^jprupartlunatcly  emphasizing  em-* 
pluiJiienf  wifhuut  aJt«^uate  fwuin,i.uil  Mipport,  the  outcoilt  could  be 
li'n]L:r!u»mji?r  tho  txtav  ^wuknU  rt»Tiiain  m  postsccondaTy  education, 
incivas*ij>^  iltt  cuii»p».titivt  pn.-^iirv  fur  an  ataJcmlc  achievement  not 
\rt^tn<ly  ivlaUd  to  ^lun'-.^ful  hving,  con:5tralnhig  access  to  economic  , 
rc  oun  Hi  lhat  thv  children  and  atlalt.-v  from  niiddle-income  fami- 
hf  &  find  it, harder  io  mcPt.tho  cconoiyiic  demand;?  of  their  educational 

Mr..  O'llvra.  .-jjhci^mmitteo  will  now  ^tand  in  adjournment 
utitil  t*nmivo%\  nioruaig  at  IKoO  a.m.,  in  room  2175  of  tho  Eayburu 

[\Vb»Tt^Upjr>^  tl*^  -ubconmitt^e  adjourned  at  11:30  a.m.] 
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PBIDAY^APBIL  11,  197{f 

House  of  Eepresentatives  ^ 

.       SxJBC0ir3IITXEB  ON  PoSTSEfeONDARX  ISdXTCATIOI^" 

OP  THE  Education  and  Labor  CoMMmxE  ; 

'Washington^  D.0.\ 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  I'oom 
2175,  KaybuHi  Building,  lion.  James  a  Omra,  chairman  of  the^ 
^'^'subcommittee,  pressing.  ^  '  ,  o  / 

Membere  present'  Ecpresentatives  O'Hara,  Quie,  A&s.  Smith, 
Mr  0 -Hara.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  prder.  Today  the  sjib- 
comniittee  is  conducting  the  last  of  its  scheduled  hearm^  on  HjCK. 
3471  H.R.  4376,  and  related  ]()roposals  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  whick  is  the^  title  dealing  TVith.  studen^  li- 
^nanoial  assistance.-  ^    ^  ^, x  x    x  -  ^ 

"  Before  I  begin  the  hearings^  I  would  liKo  to  tiy  to  summanz^  my 
own  reactions  to^  the  month  ojf  hearings  we  have  had  this  year  on 
.these  bills., At  the  outset  of  these  hearings  on  March  12„  I  said ;  ^ 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  about  the  provisions  of  of  jH.R.  ^71.  I 
"  would  be  amuzed  M  there  were  not  differences  of  opinion  about  any  bill  brought 
before  us  to  assist  in  the  postsecondary  education  of  our  people,  rhat  is  a 
vitally>  important  subject  and  it  deserves  strongTy  hpld  and  divergent  opinions 
These  hearings  are  being  held  to  elicit  those  differences  of  opinion  and  to  test 
the  conchislons  each  of  us  has  reached,  or  they  are  a  total  waste  of J^e. ^o, 
the  prospect  that  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  between  the  subcommittee 
r--  and  the  witnesses  o^  among  the  witnesses  themselves  or  among  the  me^nJbers  or 
the  'subcommittee  seems  to  me  to  be  a  healthy  sign.  / 
7      Well,  after  the  month  of  hearings,  I  must  observe  that  I  h^ye  not 
.been  amazed*  The  amount  of  health  which  has  been  ^^•'^f/w.by 
*#th6  divergence  of  opinion  has  been  very  encouraging.  I  donjt  thinlc 
there  has  been  a  witness  before  us  who  has  approved  of  .evdry  pro- 
vision of  H.il.  3471,  nor  for  that  matter  have'there  been  any  wit- 
nesses who  have  disapproved  of  every  prdHdsion  of  H.B.  3471. 

I  announced  on  the  House  floor  Harch  18,  that  events  hkd  over- 
taken my  own  estimate  of  what  would  be  needed  to  properly  tund  th^ 
work-study  program,  and  that  I  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  m 
markup' to  increase  .my  own  proposals  in  tliat  area.  ^ 
Let  mo  undei^core  what  I  think  is  already  obvious.  The,  hea^nngs  ^ 
mclTEe  hard  thinking  they  have  elicited  will  result  in  a  better  bill  ^ 
than  any  of  those  tliat  have  been  introduced  tcr  date.  Wliile  my  , 
faith  in  my  own  infallibility  remains  about  where  it  was,, my  faith 
^in  the  ability  of  the  legislative  process  to  bring  us  all  to  levels  above 
**i;hose  at  wliich  we  statted  remains  undimmcd.  ^ 
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We  will  continue  to*w(\rk  together,  to  develop  a  bill,  a  bill  that 
Willi  be  better  than  3^71,  better  than  the  amendment  any  one 
of  us  may,be  preparing,  a  bill  that  will  serve  the  interests  of  students 
and  their  families  lirstr  and  foremost. 

le  so-^called  JCEIO  pfo- 


g^ms^^^o^^^W  ictijonsiClTA  wa-  .€7B 

of  the  act.  The  bill  proposes  only  one  serious  change  in  the  existing 
language — and  that  is  the  inclusion^^oFveterans  as  a  target  group 
under  tqese  programs  of  special  sfirrio^s  ^tQ^,t^sadvantaged  students. 
I  sense  that  this  is  an  inadequate  treatment  of  fliese  programs,  and 
I  have  iuAdted  Miss  Dot  Eouth/who  was  ^talQE  director  of  the  task 
force  on  the  disudTOhtaged  and  postsecondaxy  tjdueation,  to  talk  to 
^'us  abqu^  what  dii^^^plfs  £he  special  seEvaces.iprograms  might  take 
in  the^ciar^  jtlst  ^heald  so  as  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  students  who' 
do  come,  to  the  collegea  with  jre^l  ^^ducatio^aL  4isa<Jj<r?mtage?^,  ,  , 
Ms.  Routh  appears  with  sojtije  trepi(latip^,t94ay,b^cau^e,.pXthQug^^ 
she  was  not  a  Government  Employee  at  the  tiia^  ihe^  .^k*fp^:'C^ 
port  was^being  developjBdshe.aid  feel^sonie  ri^Iu^nce  to  talk  a;bput 
it  befo^jo  it  hhd  been  released  for  public  discu^ioix  by  the  Offigp  of 
•Education;  a  \       >  '  ,  :  :\>     :     ,       ,      ' .  * 

I  ami  ha^i^y  to  say  that  the  reason  for  that  ^giiit^  proper  hesitation 
on  the  witness's  part,  has  .been  rexuQved  w4th,  the, ^ooperaiipa  of  the  . 
Comnussioner.  I  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  differ  rather  shc^rply 
with  the  Gommissioner  on  edudatioual  policy,  ^md  OC  doii^t^  ifcf^ract  a 
word  of  that  jcriticismu.But,-like  his.predecc^or,  Coimnissipner  Bell 
has  gone  out  of  his  "v^ay  ,  to  cooperate  .p^ocedui^lly  with  the  sub- 
committee^    '    ...^  .  ^ 

When*  we  heard-tiiat  Ms.  Eouth  co^dd  .testiiy,  a  rec]itiest  tp  the 
OlBce  of  Education  resulted  ahnost  instantly,  in  .the  dehvery  of  the 
text  of  the  tast  fcir(5e  report.         .  *        ^  '  ^-  ' 

That  repprt  does  p,ot  liave  llie  apprPV^l  of  OE,  and  the  review 
process  m  that  office  has  not  yet  been  completed, , so  I  have^  to  say 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  reresent  the  opimoiv  of  the  Commissioner 
or  of  the  Department.  But  the  Commissioner  has  released  it,  in  .his 
OTi^  words,  so^  that  "our  discusaons  with  regard  tp  special  services 
programs  can  continue  to  pandid  and  op^n.", Subject  to  tliat  up,- 
derstanding,  and  wit^.  gi'eat  appreciation  for  .the  CTommissioner^s 
continuing  assistance  in  making  possible  candid  and  open  discus- 
siofiS  of  these  important  problems,  I  ask  that  a  summary  of  this 
i-eport  bo  piirited  at  this  tpoint*        '  .  - 

[The  summary  follow?:] 
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SCMMAUT  Report—Recommenpations  FOR  New  Deuverv  Ststems 

'  IJTTBODUCTION 

The  Task, Force  on  the  Disadvantaged  and  Postsecondary  Educiltion,  com- 
posed of  thirty-three  members  from  withia  and  outside  government,  has  beeii 
engaged  since  September,  1074  in  a  review  of  the  major  federally  sxiijportea  ^ 
programs  designed  to  assist  the  disadvantaged  in  achieving  posfsectftidary 
education.  Recognizing  that  the  legislative  authority  for  the  Upward  Bound, 
Talent  Search.  'Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  and  the  newly 
established  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  Programs  expires  in  197o,  tne 
,  major  consideration  in  implementing  this  review  Is  to  offer  options  and  recom- 
mendations for  an  effective  delivery  system  after  1075  and  to  insure  that 
the  proper  role  of  the  federal  government  in  that  delivery  system  i^  in  Jieeping 
with  the  changing  needs  of  .society. 

The  Task  Force  has^  by  no  means  at^mpted  to  address  all  of  the  issues 
regarding  the  disadvantaged  in  this  paper.  What  it  has  done  is  to  use  cur- 
rently operating  delivery  systems  as  a  springboard  in  order  (1)  to  ferret  otit 
the  role  of  the  govemmenjt  in  the  education  of  disadvantaged  youth,  and  (2 > 
to  suggest  modified  systems  which  may  be  more  encompassing  and  effective.* 

The  format  employed  bjt  the  Task  Force  in  this  inquiry  has  involved  a  re- 
view of  t}ie  legislative  "history  and  accomplishments  of  existing  programs, 
^  partlrinatJon  in  the  meetings  of  project  directors  In  each  of  the  ten  HKW 
•regions;  site  visits  to  selected  projects,  agencies  and  institutions  across  the^, 
country;  meetings  with  current  and  previous  evaluators  of  the  programs;  and  * 
interviews  with  students^  university  administrators,  government-al  agency 
representatives,  and  representatives  of  non-governmental  educational  agencies. 
Additionally,  the  Task  Force  has  actively  encouraged  interested  persons  acting 
collectively  or  individually  to  submit  in  writing  their  thoughtful  comments 
regarding  the  future  of  these  programs. 

In  December  a  draft  decision  paper  was  reviewed  by  the  Task  Force  and 
by  over  one  hundred  participants  at  a  National  Work  Conference,  who  repre- 
sented project  directors  and  staff,  regional  and  national  oiGce  personnel,  and 
other  individuals  aud  experts  representing  various  regional,  ethnic,  and  institu- 
tional concemSH^pd  interests. 

This  mimmary  report  has  Incorporated  the  valuable  Input  and  suggestions 
of  these  individuals  and  their  clients  or  constituencies,  and  ftie  recommenda- 
tions herein  reflect  the  collective  thought  of  these  groups. 

ir,  REVIEW  AWD  DESCJIIPTION  OP  CTmRENTr  PROGRAMS  ^ 

Tlie  current  delivery  system— namely,  Talenf 'Search,  Upward  Bound,  Edu- 
oatli>nal  Opportunity  Centers,^ and  Special  Services  to  Disadvantaged  Students- 
Is  an  administrative  nightmare.  While  all  of  these  programs  focus  on  the 
education  of  the  disadvantaged,  each  is  characterized  by  legislative  peculiari- 
ties that  make  for;, (a)  an  overlap  in  scope  of  operation,  (b)  failitre  to  effect'^ 
an  adequate  data  collectipn  and  reporting  system,  (c)  Inability  to  identify 
specific  national  goah*.  and  (d)  failure  to  recognilise  the  need  for  training  and 
for  the  sharing  of  efTectivp  practices  in  educating  disadvantaged  youth.  ^ 
;     Tlie  above  criticisms  can^  probably  be  best  attributed  to  tlie  fact  that  each  • 
program  was  introduced  into  law  at  a  difterent  time  and  each  Igrew  out  of 
different  circumstances.  The  result  has.  of  course,  been  a  mosaic  which  now 
roqnires  a  thorough  assessment  and  appraisal  in  order  to  project  a  mofe  com- 
prohonslvo  an<i  effective  system  in  responding  to  the  postseeondary  educa- 
tional needs*  of  disadvantaged  youth.  '  *" 

A  review  of  current  program  activity  is  basic  to  the  understanding  ot  the 
system  propose<l  In  tliis  paper. 

Af  Legislative  ITistoru 
TaXmt  Search  ^ 

The  Talent  Search  Program  was  created  by  Section  408(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1065,  as  a  recruiting  mechanism  to  Identify  students  who 
'w'^tild  be  eligible  to  receive  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  authorized  by 
the  same  legislation. 
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within  a  context  of  '■exceptional  potente^  ^^^^^ 
sccomlary  schools  and  secondary  vocational  schools. 

^dfifward  Bound  TrORram  originated 'from  pilot  projects  funded  during  ' 

Ka  ^re  the  fluocMs  0^  the  Summer's  activities  in  teyms  of  'n<"7<<I""»  „^  "  "'.^ 
Srmance  in  the  secondary  school  classroom.  The  eligible  student  popi.lation 
I^L  hr^nVilr  deflnml  a.')  those  with  "academic  risk"  for  postsecondary  cduca- 
Hon  in  view  'f  K  inadequate  levels  of  academic  preparation  in  the  secou.T- 
nrT^ohool^vstem  and  th ft  lack  6t  personal  motivation  for  education. 

Thf  Sh%  EducaMon  AWnto  of  1SC<<  transferred  tl.e  Upward  I^onn^ 
Prosram  from  t  rom^^^  Economic  Opporfunitr  to  tl.e  Omce  of  E.lucat^^^^ 
and  eZbmhed  cerlaiu  specinc  reduirements  for  the  prosram  Tudiyldual  pro  - 
P?t«  we?e  rem  red  to  -  effect  arrftnpments  to  assure  coopocAUon  between  in.sH- 
tntlonfof  SwU"cati„n  and  se-fondary  schools:  provide  health  services  fnj- 
all  Xt?ciS:  provide  limited  stipend  payments  up  to  a  ma:cimum  of  .^.W 
month  ner  particionnt:  end  establish  a  maximum  (>osKper-studeut  of 
?tWS^n';;[.m' witTtho'-federm  share  '>^,SJ^Z'T'2^X  '°  " 
mim  of  SO  percent  of  total  procram  costs  ($1,440  per  student). 

Tbo  kl^^ntion  Amendment.,  of  1072  removed  all  of  the  renuiremeuts  cite<T 
above  expept  for  th;;  maximum  limitation  on  stipends.  Removal  of  the  non- 
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federal  share  requt^rements  and  the  cost  per-stndtent  celling  Inereasetl  the 
federal  cost  to  IQO  percent. 

Spvcktl  Services  'for  Disadavantdged  Studentz 

Xlie  Higher  Educntiuu  ^Wendments  of  1968  amended  Section  40S  of  tlie 
Higher.. Education  Act  of  1055  to  provide  n  program  of  Special, Servjcea  for 
Disadraiitaged  Students  \n  ^  >Uege.  The  progrnin  was  intended  to  proride 
remedial  and  uther  specuil  services  fur  students  witJi  academic  potential  who 
are  euruUed  ur  accepted  for  elirollment  at  higher  educatlunal  liisUtutioiis  re- 
ceiving f  uudiij^  ^tu  stipp^>rt  such  prugram  activities.  Eligibile  participants  are 
defined  as  student  why,  by  reabun  uf  deprired  educational,  cultural,  or  eco- 
nomic bockgrouncl,  phj^sical  handicap,  are  in  need  of  such  aervice:^  to  tiuc- 
ee3Sfully  pursue     program  of  postsecondary  cducafion. 

The  IOCS  legislation  authorized  projects  to  provide  such  specific  types  of 
actlnties  as  "uV)  counsell^ig,  tutorial,  or  other  ctlucatioual  services,  includ- 
iog  spcv^ial  summer  prograaife^  to  remedy  such  students'  academic  deficiencies, 
CB>  career  guidance,  placeme^,  or  other  miident  pcjj-sonnel  ser\ices  to  en- 
courage or  facilitate  su^h  students'  continuation  or  reentranee  la  a  higher 
educatl«.m  prt>grara,  or  (C;  identui<^atloji,  encouragemeut,  and-  counseling  of 
any  such  students  with  a  vjew  to  thei^  undertaking  a  program  of  gi-aduafe  or 
profei^sional  education."  Iril^tial-year  fii^jding  proccnliires  were  complfttfd  Jn 
tile  Spring  pf  1970,  and  tho^  program  bec^e  operational  on  July  1,  lOTO. 

Tlie  Education  AniCiulmonts  of  1872,  omitted  reference  to  Any  specific  activi- 
Hcii  ahA  defined  the  progranv  a^sjsijuply  "reme^al  and  other  special  services 
for  studonts  with  academic  potential"  enrolled  at  most  institutions. 

The  recently  euartpd  P.L.  95^380  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act*  amends  the  Spej:ial  Services  fur  Disadvantaged  Students  Program  to 
in^hule  provision  for  student**  uf  limited  English  speaking  ability  enrolled  In 
postsecondary  institutions.  TliC  legislation  requires  a  program  of  English 
lan^aulge  instructions,  bilingual  Instruction,  tutoring,  and  counseling  and 
gtiidanrc  for  students  who  have  difflcnUy  in  understanding  instruction  in  the 
English  language.         *  ' 

Eduaationat  Opporiuniiv  Centers 

t  The  Educational  Amendments  of  1072  furtlier  amended  il^e  Higher  Educa* 
th>n  Act  of  1005  to  establish  ^JEdncatlonal  Opportunity  Centers  in  areas  with^ 
t^fljor  concentrations  uf  luw-income  populations  to  provide,  in  coordination 
with  other  applicable  programs  and  services.  (1;  information  with  respect 
to  Hnancial  and  academic  as^sistance  available  for  persons  residing  in  such 
areajx  desiring  to  pursue  a  program  of  postsecondarj  edncatit>n.»  (iii  a.ssist- 
ance  to  such  person^  m  applying  for  admission  to  institutions  at  which  a 
progranv  of  pi>stsecondary  education  is  offereii,  ituliidlug  preparing!  necessary 
applications  for  use  by  adnd.^sion  and  financial  aid  ofllcers,  and  {iii)  counsel-^ 
ing  ser\ices  and  tutorial  a  ad  other  necessary  assistaa*^e  to  su.h  per.swns  while 
atteiidini:  such  institutions.  The  Centers  will  M»rve  as  recruiting  and  ci«i(usel- 
ing  pool^to  c'onrdinate  re.«<ourecs  and.  staff  efforts  of  institUiions  of  higher 
jejlncflUon  and  of  «ther  institutions  offering  pn>grams  of  po.stsccondary  educa- 
tion in  admitting  educationally  disridvnntnged  persons. 

Grantees,  if  enga^:ed  in  such  activity  prior  to  receipt  of  federal  fund*?,  are 
requiied  to  maintain  their  prior  level  of  effort*  The  federal  .*;haro  of  establi.«h- 
ing  nnd  operatfnir  such  Centers  is  set  at  a  ma:xin(iua  of  75  percent  of  total 
program  costs.  Twelve  pilot  projects  have  begun  operation  during  107 1-75. 

Projects  for  ^eterans 

It  \ft  Important  to  note  at  this  point  that  although  the  statutes  do  not  spe- 
elflcallj  ftutlionze  the  Oflice  of  Education  to  fund  projects  fi>r  veterans,  the 
Ofiice  of  Education  did  rV»eIvo  a  spct  ial  appn^prlatlon  in  1072  to  develop 
Special  Veterans  Talent  Seardi/Cpward  Bound  projects  to  aid  those  veterans 
who  I>ave  been  nnalde  to  tnke  advantasri*  of  the  educational  benefits  of  the  GT 
Bill  to  enroll  In  postsecondary  education  by  employing  the  Upward  l^ound 
tecimiqite  toward  thi^  group  of  dD?ad7antaged  citizens. 


These  proirntms  are  admlnisfprerl  under  grant  of  contract  agreements  be^ 
?we»*n  the  r.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  participating  ajieneles.  or- 
ganizathins^  and  institutions  of  postsecondary  eitacation*  Under  the  terms  of 
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these  agreemeuts,  the  grani^ees/contractors  plan,  dqvelojp  and  cnrr^-out  pru- 
grftms  dcalgued  to  identify  (|ualllied  youths  trom  loW-incdme  families,  prepate 
them  for  a. program  of  Xiostsecdndary  education,  and/or  provide  si)eclal  services 
foe  sucli  stvdents  v^ho  are  pursuing  programs  pf  pos&econdary  education. 
,  Until  these  tlixee  programs  were  administered  from  they  Central  U.S. 
Office  of  Educi^tion.  jOu  January  1972,  the  authority  for  the  administration 
Oif  tjie  progrj^m  was  delegated  to  the  R^glojtial  OjQices  of  Education,  giving 
them  xesponsil)ility  for  the  evaluation  of  proposals,  funding  decisions,  grant 
and  contract  negotiations,  and  the  mohitorihg  oi  funded  projects. 

Proposals  are  suhmlhjejd  aimualty  to  tbe  Regional  oiRces.  Each  proposal  is 
read  by  a  papel  of  experts  iii  tlie  education  of  disadvantaged  students.  Includ- 
ing two  non  federal  readers  and  a  nt^ber  of  the  OE  Kegional  Office  program 
«tait  After  reviewing  these*  evaluations,  tlie  Regional  staff  reauests  u  third 
non-federal. evaluation  if  Uiere  Is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  about  tlie  pro- 
posal. Those  reconiraeuded  fur  funding  are  ajipioved  by  tlie  Regional  Com- 
missioner o&  Education.  *  . 

During  the  1073-74  funding  cycle,  a  multi  year  approval  system  was  im- 
plemented fur  the^e  prugrum».  Tliis  system  i»  designed  to.  allow  applicants 
to  project  goals,  objectives,  worls.  plans  arid  activities  over  a  three-year  period. 
Continued  funding  fvr  the  full  multl-yeai'  cycl^  Is  always  contingent  ui>on  the 
avJUlablUty  of  funds,  a  successful  prior-year  perfohhauce,  and  an  administra- 
tive detiislojx  tlmt  euntinnation  is  "in  the  best  ii^  crest  of  the  govern  men  t.** 
i5uccc&8ful  appUviuitii  a|ider  tliis  system  must  reapply  In  each  succeeding  year 
as  **noncompe|ing  conUriuatJlou  applicants.** 

Roughly  06.?>  percent  of  the  total  program  fmids  are  allocated  annually 
fruin  the  Central  .QHice  to  ihe  Regional  offices  to  suppoi't  regular  projects. 
Abuut  0.5  i>ercent  of  the  jfrogram  fiincls  are  retained  by  the  Central  office 
to  support  demonstration  nnd  service  projects  which  are  national  or  inter* 
Regional  in  scope.  These  projects,  which  are  a  inechanism  for  implementing 
lnntf\ative  concepts  for  the  eduiatlon  <jt  fhe  disadvantaged  or  jprovidlng  na- 
tional services,  are  funded  and  uionitort'd  by  the  Central  office  la  conjunction 
with  Regional  personnel. 

Regulations  including  criteria  for  the  Educational  Opportunity  Center 
projects  were  published  in  the  Federal  R<^QiHqr  on  April  20,  1074.  A  total  of 
ISO  proposals  ^yas  received  at  the  Central  oiflce  on  May  20,  1974.  A  panel  of 
non-federaj  experts  In  education  of  Uio  dlstadvantaged  was  in\ited  to  join 
with  tlie  Office  of  Education  to  evaluate  these  proposals  fur  now  program 
activity.  Twelve  pilot  projects  have  began  operation  during  the  jli'st  year 
of  the  program. 

The  evaluation  of  the  Student  Special  Services  Program  Is  l)ased  on  three 
gener^  .sources  of  Information:  (A)  on-site  evaluations  of  projects;  (B) 
regular  reports  submitted  by  the  projects  and  maintained  in  tlie  Management 
Iiiformaticm  System  of  tlie  Office  of  Education ;  and,  (C)  special  studies  con- 
tracted by  the  Office  of  Edu'^atlon  or  undertaken  by  other  agencies. 

(See  attached  tables  of  progri^m  funding  histories,  and  types  of  grantees.) 

ni.  O^TRVIKW  OF  rKEQUlTiaS  AJ?D  JSEfEOS 

A  review  of  tliC  research  arid  literature  clearly  demonstrates  that  If  one 
Is  (1)  poor,  (2)  a  minority,  pr  (3)  physically  disabled,  one*s  chances  of  suc- 
cessfully entering  and  completing  posts^ondar^  edu^:atlon  are  unequal  as 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  society.  Cited  below  are  ?ilarpiing  (Jxamples  of 
Mndlngs  discussed  in^lepth  in  the  Task  ^'orce  icj^ort,  Incqtitttcs  and  XccdS  of 
Disadvantaged  indHHduals. 

.  A.  8oci(fCC07iomio  status.  Research  rel^itlng  soqio^ono^lc  status  and 
educational  attainment  provides  evidence  that  only  one  oiit  of  every  two 
youngsters  from  a  low-income  background  will  graduate  frpni  high  school.  Of 
the  most  talented  of  that  group— those  In  the  upper  <iuartite  as  measured  by 
middle-class  oriented  Instrumentff— pnly  ..one  of  evcr^  two  will  even  attend 
college.  Of  that  same  upper  quartile  of  high  sduioo!^  graduates  o;ily  pne  in  five, 
\^llf  gtaduate  from  college^ 

B.  Minoritv  statu9,-^ln  1970  mlnorUl.es  constituted  10,8  pQi;c^nt  of  the  U.S. 
population,  but  only  10.6  percent  of  posj^^pndqry  ^wff^^^^ndaafe  enrollment. 

Of  minorities  enrolled  In  postsecojidary  instltutlpns,  only  about  one  fourth 
are  enrolled  In  the  upper  division.  Many  minority  students  in  community 
colleges  are 'In  terminal  occupational  programs. 
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ia  higher  education.  Kmithwosterii  states,  approximately 

.cM''T?f;;wl.rt^  ^"itn°'aS^^^«^^^^^^   at%ast  four  years, 

(b)   J'««-«oJ2ica»--"^''>'''^?P°'^t1^.1^t*T.Lr^^^  77  percent 

most  institutions.  unequal  participation  indicUte  tiiat  mncli 

IV.  BECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Federal  Involvement 

Srl;TaTi14"rl;'S      pTciiZaVtoner  Education  reports  two  of  O.cso 

''SVSS?  to  overcome  inequities  facing,  specinc  indiviaunls  and 

groups:"  annnorfc  rescarcli,  development,  and  other  "strategic 

lnS?o,rnTTeL.%Z'f«ec'«^^^^^^^        wSci.  no  oU.er  level  of  gov- 

'"rhltdir"t™?'a  federal  responsibility  to  invest  In  human  capital  develop- 

com  for  tl'P  n«nll  y  °J '^'"^[/fren  f^n^tlih^^^  find  open  opportunltlfcs 

^"^t  nmv  b(i;onS'rreau[y  for  every'young  person  In  the  United  States,  what- 

b^Sis  and  bv  p'^osKndary  i^^^  particular  life  cMnces  can- 

StSSal  until  opportunities  for  advanced  education  are  equal. 
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Recmmendntlon  No,  federal  govmiment  9houU  promote  equal  ac- 

cm  and  expand  the  options  availahle  to  disadvantaged  individuaU  in  pur- 
kuina  a  postsecondary  education,  ,      . ,  , 

(2>  To  support  strategic  intervention  necessary  for  effective  service  wmcli 
no  other  level  6f  government  can  make.  ,       ,  .  „ 

A  widely  accepted  role  of  the  federal  government  in  education  is  to  promote 
the  search  for  more  effective  pedagogical  methodolo^es  and  to  explore  alterna- 
tive*^^ related  to  new  areas  of  national  concern:  There  is  a -widespread  need 
for  "improved  approaches  to  education  for  the  disadvantaged  in  general  and, 
in  particular,  at  thertsecondary  and  postsecondary  level*. 

An  area  of  increasing  concern  and  even  alarm  the  recent  recognlUon  of 
the  need  for  development  education  at  the  postsecondary  leveL  Tftfe  majority 
of  traditional  postsecondary  institutions  are  accustomed  to  admitting  students 
v!ho  have  previously  demonstrated  that  they  could  basically  educate  them- 
selves. Now,  major  and  prestigious  universities  are  reiwrting  that  large  per- 
centages of  their  entering  freshmen  class  need  basic  preparation  courses,  and 
most  Institutions  are  totally  unprepared  to  offer  preparatory  course?  (unless 
-  they  have  participated  in  a  special  program  or  have  an  Institutional  mission 
of  educaUng  the  disadvautitged).  ,  t 

The  need  for  improved  methodologies  in  tliis  area  is  particularly  crucial 
for  two  major  reasons: 

(a)  The  steady  increase  of  "new  students"  Into  flnanclaily  distressed  insti- 
tutions which  are  seeking  tuition  dollars,  and  ^,     ^  ^  ^ 

Kb)  The  difficulty  institutions  encounter  in  attempting  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  theSe  students. 

For  the  most  part  faculty  members  outside  schools  of  education  are  basically 
oriented  toward  tlieir  academic  discipline  and  have  limited  training  in  tech- 
niques and  methods  related  to  educating  the  disadvantaged.  Therefore,  even 
Where  Institutions  wish  to  accommodate  tills  growing  number  of  inadeauatcly 
prepared  students,  they  Imve  limited  capability  in  addressing  the  problem. 

Additionally,  most  states  have  been  slow  or  unable  to  provide  leadership 
in  developing  and  supporting  effective  approaclies  to  the  education  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Onlj  fourteen^  states  have  legislation  targeted  to  assist  the  dis- 
advantaged at  any  level  j  only  9IX  states  have  any  academic  or  counseling 
support  program  for  disadvantage*!  student*?  at  the  post«iK'ondary  lovel.  l>ss 
than  twenty  percent  of  federal  ESBA  Title  I  funds  have  been  targeted  by 
-states  to  serv'e  secondary' scliool  age  students. 

Administratively,  IJ  would  be  difficult  for  states  tQ  offer  comprehensive  serv 
ice  considering  tlie  structure  of  most  states'  education  systems  where 
and  postsecondary  are  administered  separately  and  most  often  are  competing 
for  scarce  education  resources.  Local  governments,  particularly  where  there 
are  large  concentrations  of  low  Income  families,  are  already  suffering  from 
municipal  overburden*  and  education  must  compete  with  otlier  services. 

Private,  funding  of  educational  projjrams  for  tlie  disadvantaged,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Task  Force  survey,  is  sketchy  at  best  and  unevenly  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  Funding  appears  to  be  related  to  tlie  geographic  prox- 
imity of  the  funding  source,  evidenced  by  a  heavy  concentration  of  programs 
in  the  Northeast,  and  no  or  insignificant  funding  in  the  Southeast  and  South- 
west where  there  are  large  numbers  of  law  income  and  minority  individuals. 
Addltonally,  programs  are  primarily  oriented  to  one  particular  etlinic  group, 
or  a  particular  profession,  rather  than  comprehensive  in  scope.  It  appears 
that  private  support  in  this  area  peaked  !n  tlie,  late  00*s  and  early  70*s  but  Is 
currently  declining  and  will  bo  seriously  curtailed  as  foundations  cut  bade 
expenditures  due  to  economic  losses. 

In  short  tt<im  our  analysis  of  possible  funding  sources  It  is  quite  clear  that 
at  this  time  strategic  federal  intervention  is  the  only  viable  alternative.  There 
is  a  real  need  for  federal  Initiative  and  leadership  In  sponsoring  1)  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  practices  and  models,  2)  the  dissemination  of  effqctivo 
approaches  now  In  operation  and  new  models  as  tliey  arc  validated.  3)  the 
development  of  highly  competent  personnel,  and  i)  technical  assistance  to 
assist  in  tlic  implementation  of  Improved  practices  and  curriculum. 

Recomme7%dation  A^o.  B.^Thc  federal  government  should  play  a  eoordinailnrf 
role  and  provide  the  necessary  leadership  for  increased  effective  service  for 
the  disadvantaged. 
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(3)  To  Invtst  in  human  capital  development;  ^  ^ 

It  Is  in  tlie  national  Interest  to  Invest  wi^  in  tJio  development  of  human, 
xewurces.  Example*  x>f  the  contlderable  waete  of  potential  art  cited  above. 
The  fundamental  Issue  is  can  wo  as  a  nation  aiTord  to  iindcrinTe8t|  The 
laatlonal  costs  of  ©dncatloaal  negltsct  where  an  inadequate  education  is  de- 
lined  a«  attainment  of  lest  than  a  hi«h  v^hoo^  educattoa  w<^e  presented  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportanlty  as  ipllpwa; 

(a)  The  iaUur©  to  attain  a  minimum  of  high  achool  completion  $mong  tiie 
popuUUon  of  males  ^25-34  years  of  ago  in  10<»  "^vas  estimated.,  to  cost  Uio 
nation:  "  * 

1237  bllUon  4n  Income  over  the  llfeUme  of  these  men. 
an  Wllion  in  foregone  government  revenues  of  which  about  flT  bUliou  would 
have  been-added  to  the  Te^ral  Treasury  and  ?24  billion  to  the  cotfers  of 

state  and  local  governments.         ,  .  ^   ,  ,       ,  , .  „     .  >,fM, 

(b)  HI  contrast,  tbe  probable  cost  of  having  provided  a  minimum  of  high 
school  ctopletion  for  thia  group  of  men  was  estimated  to  bo  about  billion. 

Thus,  the-sacrWcc  in  national  income  f tfim  inadequate  cdocatlon  among:  25 
to  year  old  males  was  about  |200  bJUion  greater  thau  the  investment  re- 
quired to  alleriate  this  condition.  " 

Bach  dollar  of  social  investment  for  this  purpose  would  have  generated 
about  1^  of  naUoaal  income  over  the  lifetime  of  this  group  of  men. 

The  government  revenues  generated  by  this  investment  would  have  ex- 
ceeded govemmKit  expenditures  by  over  $S0  blUlon,  . 

tc)  Welfare  expenditures  attrib\2tabIo  toJnadeqnntc  education  aro  estimated 
to  he  about  |3  billion  each  year  and  are  probably  increasing  over  time. 

{d)  The  cost  to  the  nation  of  crime  that  Is  related  to  inadequate  educa- 
tion appears  to  be  about  |3  bilUon  a  y<;ar  and  rising.  .  ,  . 
»  Clearly.  It  seirms  wise  to  invest  in  education  considering  the  potential  gains 
in  revenue  and  declines  in^ther  governmental  expenditures.  And  Uie  federal 
government  compared  to  state  and  local  govemmaits  is  in  thd  best  posltiun 
to  make  tlils  investment,  first,  because  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  national 
Interest,  and  secondly,  because  federal  taxation  is  by  far  the  most  ^progressive 
form  of  revenue  coUecUon  (an  important  consldoratioa  when  equalization  or 
redistribution  is  a  goal),             .     ,    ^  . 

Noting  a  historic  underinvestment  and  subgequcnt  uneven  results  of  pr^ 
grams  for  the  disaivantnned.  Lcyln,  ti  oJ.,  conclude  that:  'This  failure  h 
due  m  substantial  measure  to  an  unwillingness,  to  acknowledge  the  depth  of 
deprivaUon  to  which  the  Individual  child  has  hecn  lubjectcd  and.  an  inability 
to  focus  upon  him  the  massive  resources  ni^cessary  to  make  up  the  difference,** 

To  invest  wisely  in  human  resource  developmdnt  In  relation  to  a&slsting  dls- 
advantaged  IndivlduaU  in  achieving  a  po$tsec4ndary  education  requires  In- 
creased fcdernU  expenditures  both  for  student  financial  aid  and  supportive 
services  at  the  secondary  aud  postsecondary  levels. 

The  National  Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Education, 
recognUmg  that  stodent  financial  aid,  though  essential,  by  itself  is  inefficient 
as  a  wise  investment  or  to  cqualixo  opportuni^^  has  concluded : 

"Student  opportunity  means  that  neceaiary  acddemlc  assistance,  counseling, 
and  other  supportive  services  should  be  made  avatlablo  to  those  who  require 
them.  It  Is  only  when  opportunity  for  achievement  Is  assured  that  tJje  ol>- 
JectlTcs  of  access  and  choice  havo  real  meaning.  Although  equal  oppor^ 
tunity  certainly  does  not  mean  tlmt  all  individuals  will  or  should  attain  the 
same  level  of  achievement,  it  does  mean  that  the  enrolling  institutions  must 
help  8tudcnl«  to  realize  their  full  potential." 

Kccowmcwfaffoft  ^o.  5,— Mo  Federal  Cfcvtmment  ihould  invent  ^iclif  {n 
dcceloping  the  fuU  podmUat  ci  dUadcantagcd  d/trcn*  propidinjutdcquato 
9uppi3ri(vc  Movice^  in  aSidUnSf  them  lit  achieving  the  highest  cducaUonat 
attainment  poaipJe. 

Proposed  DcUvav  Byitetn 

In  determining  recommendations  for  an  effective  delivery  system  the  Ta^k 
Force  hat  sought  information  and  input  from  many  individuals  and/or  groups 
offerini;  variou*  perspectives.  One  of  these  groups  included  jproject  directors 
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Who  altered  couuOderable  IniJgbl  Into  and  concern  for  the  structure  of  tlio 
tktmieat  iedex$X  effort!  In  dcaUng  witii  the  disadvimtjged.  Xbese  concerns  aro 
diMiwed  «t  kucth  In  SecUoa  B  a^id  center  around  (»)  funding  criteria*  (b) 
tedmicia  andfUnce,  (c)  eliglblUty  reauirements,  (d)  project  and  program 
«Taltittlon,''tnd  (c)  genertl.  program  matters.  These  comments  are  sum- 
mAiiaed  as  ioUowtt  « 
Finding 

K«ed  tot  »erTice«  fat  exceeds  tvailaWc  resources.  Appropriations  have  noi^ 
lacrewed  in  relation  to  inflation  which  bau  resulted  lu  a  cut-back  in  boUi 
service  and  pcraonnel  salaries. 

With  the  appropriations  leril  remaning  constant,  tiicre  have  l>cert  few  new 
projects  and  it  has  been  rdaHvcly  dlffl^^U  to  expand  or  meet  inflationary 
cost*  in  curretitli^unded  projects  and/or      consider  new  projeds, 

31ulti-year  fundUig  was  strongly  supported  «»rd  recommended.  Competitive 
funding  proposals  on  a  year-to-year  basis  creates  many  problems  such  as: 
tl)  lack  of  institutional  commitment,  (2>  lack  of  slmring  of  effective  prog-am 
practices  among  project  cUrectors,  and  (3)  Job  insecurity  t6v  project  pe^s»»n 
neL  vhlch,  coupled  with  inadeaualc  or  nyncxlstent  raise?,  creates  a  con- 
siderable turnover  in  project  staff*  *  , 

Tec7inlc<^l  jit${9tan4:& 

There  is  a  need  for  assistance  in  Jctermlning  appropriate  diagnostic  in 
stnxmeuts  iliiLi  can  etfectlvMy  measora  Individual  student  stre:i5ths  and  weak 
nes«ei».  and'  there  is  a  ceed  for  deveU^ing  means  of  assessing  motivation  prc»lf- 
Icms  and  gAins*  *  *  »  ,  .  * 

Staff  training  and  development  were  Identified  ns  areas  where  technical 
as?^lstanc^  vfm  neiwod.  ,       '  .  ,  , 

IJlPScmlnaiioa  of  effective  practices  and  curricula  wa*»  rwinested  along  with 
tho  Increased  exchange  of  Idea5  and  efforts  aipong  projcptn. 

Information  related  to  other  federal  progrnnt^  to  ap?U<t  the  dlsadrantagcd 
was  rcnucstcd  so  Uiat  there  could  he  greater  courdlnatlon  at  the  local  leveL 

Elt^iUnti/  IlcquirctncnU  \ 

Income  eligibility  reiiuircmenta  ore  unreali.<^fically  low  and  need  to  be 
adftiitcd  to  account  for  dlfferenc<a  in  the  cost  of  Hvlug  in  dlffer^'nt  l<vratbu.s 
and  in  accordance  with  inflation-  ^  .  ,  ^„ 

There  is  a  need  f6r  greater  flexibility  to  accomipodate  differences  in  phil^o-^ 
phies  of  education  and  postures  related  to  who  shouW  bo  ^rred  wltl.lft  lite 
'"disadvantaged  Category**  and  what  that  service  should  be. 

rroltfotfon  /  Y 

There  are  no  fnnds  allowed  for  projects  to  covca  the  cost  '^f  self  evalnatlon 
and  the  follow-up  of  students.  If  project  director^  nre  to  be  acccipntable  fnr 
and  able  to  lisonltor  their  own  project^  Uiey  neea  funds  for  these  actirUlcis. 

Because  Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound  have  b^cn  evaluated,  prUaarll^  un 
the  hftjiis  of  college  placements,  in  an  effort  to  respoiid  to  this  prc??sure  pmjrvn 
staff  have  hcen  unable  to  devote^adcanate  time  or  resources  to  cmdal  acflvl 
ties  such  as  dropout  prevention  counseling  and  career  counseling,  Xor  have 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  specific  needs  of  tlelr 
particular  geogtarhic'Iocation,  • 

Gcn^X  ^fjnxm  Matieri  ^  \ 

^In  mthy  eases  intervention  at  the  Scnth  grade  (UB)  in  t^o  late;  there  Is 
a  need  for  earlier  Intervention  during  Junior  high  iidiool  in  oRler  i^countet 
act  tracking  practicei  and  to  achieve  the  goal  of  promoting  optf^r 

There  Is  a  need  to  strengthen  the  support  s?crvTces  of  ITB  during  the  aca- 
demic yetu  to  prevent  regreasion  ol!  participants  and  to  facilitate  year  round 

^^^bk  specliic  title  "Special  Serrlccakfor  Ulsadvantagqfi"  was  fcU  to  be 
itlgmatiring  both  to  potential  elJenti  .and  to  faculty  who  knew  students  par- 
tldpAted  in        TssogMu"  ^  . 
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ft  is  e^ftrcmel/  difflcult  :o  have  an  cffectlre  prosnram  if  thore  Is  no  In^stltu 
tiuaal  cuxuiiiitaientnu  tbo  cducaU«m     tht  disadvantaged.  The  lack  c,t  Integra  . 
Uoft  oc  acccyiance  uC  the  Urogram  bj?  sume  sponsoring  \w^P*«>coJ«iW,  toti>  ^ 
tiiUurts  w?i3  evidenced     such  factwra  as  iin  ISijiL'itMl  location  on  campus,  low 
hUitoa  o£  the  project  dircclf  r,  xud  lack  of  commitment  oX  Inetitutional  ^ 

la  addiUun  the  Tai^k  Force  met  with  prugram^eralaaton?,  rcgloxjal^u  na- 
tiunal  adm^nlBtraturs,  student*  and  concerned  citizens,  and  cxpert4  In  the 
flcld.  The  literature*,  including  rc<.-eftt  epe^al  c«mmteij»n  and  other  task  forec 
report^,,  has  been  e4>lored.  Dl«:cst!ng  ^and' analyzing  thla  along  witli  the  many 
iiuggestiijns,  and  recuffulzing  tlic  TXirlatiohs  ot  needs  and  rcsuureci  from  loca^ 
Uun  to  location,  tlie  Task  Force  haa  prcipose<l  a  deliroo  wstem  designed  to 
increase  ficxibiUt^,  ^Uivp-Miu,  coordination,  and  effccHvatcit. 

Tlio  four  proofed  approach  to  as^bting  disadvantaged  Indltrldoals  in  achlcr 
leg  a'  postsecondary  cdne2\Uon  recommended  by  the  XaaU  Ftjrco  Include^. 

iX)  ^strategic  AntervenUona  la  prcpai^Qoh  ivt  p^^lscx-c^ndaiy  edacatit»h  de 
signed  la)  tw  prevent  or  reduce  Uze  l^>ss  of  talent,  (b)  to  provide  coji^pri^en- 
6ive  sapportlte  scrvicettiand*  (c)  U>  maxlmlre  option?;; 

12  >  Support  for  postsecondary  InjjtJtutians  to  develop  eflfwtlvc  Bm-leo- 
learniog  centers  designed  to  cuordlnatij.aijd  involve  institutional  re8<jurcei 
in  oStQTts  to  aK5»Jsl  dmdtant^iged  and  lo^f  achlctlng  students  Uj>  compote  ftlth 
dignity  and  complete  postsecondary  cdueation;  .  ^ 

The  proTl.HioR  61  natlvDial  coonlinatlon  and  technical  assistance,  and 

<4|  Tlie  ei>;nli!lshment  of  ataft  development  nnd  training  program*!. 

1*Ijo  first  l^v^  cvnipiuitnta  arc  modlfitratlona  vZ  current  program  niodels  (TD. 
Ti?,  i^S^  E6Cit  and  fire  ba<!«l  on  eff»trf«  U»  retain  valaaMo  #w*rvlces  «-»!T«*re-l 
by  tljcse  prograran.  However,  there  are  a  nnmber  of  diffei^nt  features  and 
emriliases  intended  ti>  encoarage  Xhn  development  of  project  deslgnu  in  n'- 
tptinso  to  the  unique  set  of  neMa  and  rM«ur**e*  in  a  particular  location, 
^ItccommendcUon^  A*o.  4.— J/  ii  rce^mmmdcd  that  in  ih6  ImpJemcntati^m  of 
th€M€  proifdm*  the  /c^eral  ^ovrnimmt  not  PMcrihc  a  Mtandard  mod^t  hut 
rnmuragc  f  divcrMty  e/  modKU  related  to  the  atSiMMCd  it^Jii  and  rt.»50ttmjr 
in  that  flnt^o,  end  that  each  pr&fj.  uift  MhouJd      evaluated  aceordini^  f6  iti 

Tlie  other  ttvo  o^mpenenta  ^re  mei^Ially  new  propo^al*^  re^pondlDg  if\  n> 
qnesia  /technical  as^istar^ce  and  ai^tt  and  i*y<^.im  dovrlMpaent  Articalati»d 
liT  project  dlrertora  and  Institutions  ploneerlisg  in  new  areas  and  w<»riang  in 
relative  J**olatic»n  frc»»n  each  each  ot&er  and  dthcr  etfrirK  The  intc-atl^in  of 
lhe*<e  proposals  Js  to  increase  program  cffcrtltenesi  by  e-^tab!iahing  an  '♦ngt^lra 
roechanlj«in  for  ajUaborative  leai,»lng,  ahati&g,  cxpcdmentation,  and  d*n««l-p 
ment  <*f  p^»granl  aodelj,  curricula,  praetlees,  evaloatloa,  and  Inm^a'H:'^  i&xoSt 
conipcfendc^ 

In  prri^ing  dlwdrantaged  Indivldaala  for  postsec  ndary  edac^llc*XA  iLi*re 
are  three  roajftr  natl'^nal  g^^Ms; 

in\  To  ]<revent  or  re*lnre  the  loss  f*t  talent: 

(hi  To  prftfide  comprehensive  ^yppt^rtive  s^nrlres;  and 

(c^  To  maxlmlrxs  nvaUable  optinn^ 

Jn^timtions  and  feigenrlra  will  he  enAonraged  to  mhmXi  pr/^pt»«^U  whlrh 
either  pmvld*>  a  comprehensive  m/^el  fiieetlnf  the  needs  of  a  givfa  hv 
rallty  or  to  determine  a  specine  fonis  relevant  to  that  PfcaUos,  Thii^  ci^r*? 
nexii*5e  ari'i>»^'"h  has  the  advantage  of  permttHag  appHcaAts  to  dUet^hs, 
in  project  str».  fnro  consistent  with  the  rc«onrre*t  arailable  and  the 
lives  to  be  reached. 

coMrKcni:yFjvc  r^KAys  ^ 

Jltiy:fmmendaiion  Xo,      /<  I*  rccfrnmertd^d  ihat  pntaiUat  ^po^w*  derrUip 
a  mmpTrhctiMite  apprrfach  to  prftvidin^  icmVe  t^*  diMadvantatfc-l  indkvtduain 
in  QiMistin^  thrm  in  realisinf  their  rpt/o«t  for  pr>it$erhndary  rduf^aii^tK  Thr9f>, 
prr*fjrannt  could  1^  rallrd  Cotnprth^nsica  tducaii^al  Opportuniip  rrtp^jramM.  ' 

An  Increasingly  recognlxrd  viable  approach  to  Effectively  serving  the%«H3<» 
€*f  disadvantaged  Indlvidoals  is  one  of  ccordlnating  serrices  so  that  the-ct'in-  ^ 
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lilex  of  tJie  total  Human  being  arp  addressed.  For  example,  Qomprehen- 
tl»^  chiWJiood  education  program^  are  being  found  most  effective  be- 
cai^eTf  their  effort  to  coordinate  all  of  the  social  services  av.aUablo  to  tUe 
^bUd  so  tbat  development  Jbs  mulU-facted  and  addr^ses  the  man^.  needs  ot 

^la^Sopfng  programs  and  proposals  it  Is  reco^amended  iHat  ptenUal 
4mo]asors  conduct  a  careful  analysis  of  the  ne^  ijnd  resources  in  tiiat  area 
t^d~gn  S^^^  related  to  solving  the  ijroblem  in  that  area. 

yroS*  co^^^^^^^  ^i^^r  Possi^^       and  .probabl)^  addiuons  to  the 

functions  outlined  below;  ,      -  .  ^ 

il)  Inf'^nnation  , dissemination.    .  -  „  ,        i,  •  ^* 

(2)  Academie  Development--t}ito4ng,  reading  and  math  clinics,  and  gen-,. 
•eratSon  of  new  curriciila.   *  .       ,  .  *        -      t.^  * 

>(3}  Counseling-^areer  choice,  secondary  currlpulitm  choic^,  postsecphdar^  ^ 
cJxolce.  personal/m(Kivational,  and  technical,  financial  aid,  ^plication,  etc.  ^ 

(4)  Expanded  experience— residential  ^umaier  program,  wort/inte^*!  Ci. 
Deriencel  and  new  eixvlromneirtal  exposure.  ' 
%n)  Developutent  of  support  systems-famlly/parent  support,  peer  support, 
.«n^^rt  iroiq.  secondary  personnel,  suppof t  from  commttnity-~-new  role  mqdels, 
fiij^rt  fruiti  postsecondary  personnel,  and  support  from  other  social  services 

^^(tf  Coordination  \vith  other  programs-^Examplei^Xeighborlvood'  Youth 
'Garm  Special  food  services  program^,  Dropout  prevention  programs,  Hi^n 
^^^lnol  EauivGtoy  and  OED  programs.  Vocational  Education  programs, 
Teacher  (^r]El.,iEl3AA  special  programs,  Bight>To-Eead,  and  Coopei^tive  Bdu- 

>r.«t,-       ^  "    :      ^  SPKCTAL  FOCUS  3?E0GBAMS 

.  RccommendaUoii  jSfo.  C.--It  U  recommended  that  postsecondary  preparation 
programs  alsi  HKlude  speeial  focus  program^  which  are  orienied  to  solving 
trucial  nroHcm  «»  <^  pariiciaar  location  and  Vased  on  an  assessment  of  necds^ 
land  t'esourcc^  in*  th4jti  Ure'o.    '   \  . .   ,         1 1 

ln<Ws«sstnfi>  the  needs  and  resources  in  an  area,  one  j«irticular  proljlem 
4H>m  t)e  Ident^Aetl  as  most  acute  and  programs  could  be  developed  which 
tociis  prlmarikv  on  aolvlng  this  problem.  For  example,  in  one  locaqon  tiiere 
may  be  an  alafmlng  dropout,  rate  so  that  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  in- 
diridnals  n^ver  complcfte  secondary  school.  A  special  focus  program  could  be 
-deslffned'*  to  impact  on  this  pi5oblem;>f.  ,     '^V-' .  , 

.Ser  problem  whicli  may  be  crScial  is  the  effect  related  to  the  inade- 
quacy  of  tlie  practice  of  tn^cklng  by.  secondary  schools  whicli  has  ^lerved  to 
caus^  tfib'tlrae  of  career  ejioicc,  in  effect,  fo,  occur  much  earlier,  Entirely  too 
many  capable..yet  disadvantaged  youngsters,  are  placed  in  a  nonKiollege-prop 
track  by  overburdened  coxihselors  who  haVe  Jittle, opportunity  to  provide  the 
kind  of  individual  and  sustained  attenU;on  that  they  require.  Many  of  these 
ftfiid<*nts  have  low  expectations  of  tliemselveS  ok  succumb  to  peer  pressure  to 
Srthe  oa'rwJ?  pn^^  general  otirriculum--being  totally  unaware 
of  UiO'Consaiiiehces  of  that  action.  It  is  recognizea  that  If  an  individual  do^ 
not  receive  ^be  appropriate  preparatory  curriculum  in  high  Bchool.  liis  opUons 
r<>i?ardine  career  and  postsecondary  chetcc.  are  severely  limited.  A  special 
focns  program  could  be  designed,  to  int^vene  strategically  duri»3g  the  Junior 
hiffh  school  age  years  tlS-X4.)  in  order  to  assist  disadvantaged  youth  Xumak- 
Ing  wise  Ourficulnm-chSlces,  to  provide  supportive  assistance,  and  to  impact 
on  tracking  .tivocodnres  \vltbin  the- schools/    ^  ,  ,  ,  ^  '  ,  ,  ^ 

Examples  of  other  special  fdcna  prirograriis  might  be  thos^  designed  to  re- 
smm\  to  problems  of  severe  rural  isblation.  lahgpage  problems,  problems  re- 
lated to  particular  geographic  locations,  ethnic  groups,  handicapped  groups, 
«tc,  AddlUonanv,-special  focus  progrdm^  colild  be  developed  ground  particular 
niiblcct  matterireas  such  tis  the  scien^(g$!,  m'atheihatics,  engineering,  and  others 
related  to  preparation  for  careem  ..f f ere  disadvantaged  and  minority  indi- 
,vldnals  have  historically  been  underrepresented.  ^  ,  , 
•  ^mw^tTflffon  Vo.  r^Fmdinff'md  ^valuation  ^ritcHar^^Xt  is  re^^ 
mended  that  proQramt  and  propoiaU  ii^loth  comprj^lieritlve  and  special  foem 
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\  areaa  he  evaluated  and  futi'diJig  determined  ac<>ordin(f  to  the  fdiWmng 
.critbria:     -       \.  '  7  f 

s    (1)  Adequacy  of, needs  and-  resources  assessment; 

V  {2}  Merit  of  die  proposed  program  and  relationship  of  objectives  to  needs 
.nVd  resources;  ^'"•^-^ 

(3)  feasibility  of  proposecr-motiiods  and  practices; 

(4)  fcoordinatioii  ^itli  other  resoiiirc^  and  programs; 

'l5)  Bvaluatiou  methodology  and  relationship  to  objectives^  and 
<C)  Commitinent /of  institutional  fesources.  ;  ^ 

Programs  would  be  muni  to  red  and  eviiluated  according  to  how  well  the 
,  BpansMX  Jyid  nlet  prv^wsud  ol/j**ctives.  Mp3pl  projects,  representing  tlie  variuu* 
tyi)es  of  sponsors  and  programs,  would  be  identified  and  disseminated  else- 
where.   '    "  .  > 

POSTSECOKDABT  SUPPORT  * 

RecommGndUijion  JTo.  S.^It  is  $  ncomnmrHflcd  Ihdt  |/v0»ocvvr»Ut»/ ^  oui/^^»  t%, 
for  thfi  dtvt^lopmcnt  or  expansion  of  antGffective  service-leaininO  proaram  or 
center  ^siffned  to  suppletnentf  coordinate^  and  involve,  institutional  rcs^^urccs 
in  efforts  tu,asfi&t  disadvant^gedl  and  underachieving  students  to  compete 
with  dignity ^  anil  complete  po^secondary  ediicatioh,  , 

In  reviewing^ current  programs  at  the  postsecpndary  level  the  Task  Force 
fuund  tliat  botn  the  name  'Speci{il  Services  tox  the  Disadvantaged*'  and  the 
uften  isolatea  nature  and  even  location  o^  the  program  mitigajed  agaia^t  ihe 
ell'ectiveness  oi  tlie  program  regardless  oi  tjm  quality  of  tlie  service  ptpvlded. 
Xou  freiiueutly,  eligible  an^  netdy  students  were  either  hesitant  tq  seek  *urv-^ 
ices,  ur  participants  were  stigmatize  by  their  involvement  Consequently,  it 
Vtaa  deemotl  imi>urtdrrt  to  move  a^cvay  from  the  insular  nature,  or  "miuorit-y 
center"  concept,  and  to  exjpand^both  tlie  services  and  the  clientele.  . 

Concurrentiy,  tliis  Fall^lt  lyiTj  been  recognized  and  repeatedly  reported  that 
•luany  traditional  students  ^te  hflvlng  difficulties  In  ^postsecondary  education, 
and  there  >s  a  general  b^gwilderment  regarding  solutions.  Jn  addition,  post-^ 
liecundary  Institutions  ti^  .more  interested  than ^v^t  In  retafnlng  students,  m 
tuituJii  dujlars  bejjuiiie  intrea&ingly  valuahle-^o  uieet  institutional  expenses. 

It  B  important  to.i^ecognize  that  lhii$  iieryice-leariiiag  center  should  engage 
in  activltifs  appruprjntc  tu  the^^cedi  of  the\.clientele^  whic\i.  is  to  repeat  that 
nu  standard  nivdel  is  being  prupu§ed.  For  e:fample,  some  institutions  may 
prupose  to  offer  a  wide  range  of  supportive  services,  while  othei'S  may  con- 
centrate on  ajtew  sjpeciflc  functions.  rropo.sed  models  could  vary  greatly  de- 
pending^n  such  variables  as  the  composition  of  the  student  body,  services 
^tbat  are  already  available,  the  number  of  students  In  need  of  services,  and 
available  Institutiunat,  rt.-.^urces.  Some  programs  could  be  basically  supple- 
mentary or  seek  tu  expand  pre^unt  services;  other  programs  cuuld  (jpncentrate 
on  generating  new  curricula  and  cuurses  for  vax*ioUs  departments  ^lUiin  tlie 
institution,  while  other  .programs  could  initiate  or  introduce  new  services  'for 
on  Increasing  earulUnent  of  nontraditional  cunsumers  of  postsecoinlary  edu<.a- 
tlou.  ^      ^  ,  . 

Fur  example,,a  .servKC- learning  center  or  program  might  offer  some,  possibly 
all,  and  probably  additional  services  toj  those  Identified  below: 

{X}  Early  identification  and  recruitment  of  admitted,  or  enrolled  students 
who  need  supportive-  services. 

(2^  Assistance  with  admission,  financial  aid,  course  selection  and  program 
changef?.  registration,  etc. 

(3)  Kxtensivo  orientatiou  to  .campus  and  college  life,  perhaps  tlie  es^ibKsh- 
ment  of  a  bJsr  brother-sister  -&yfetem.  \ 

(4)  Counseling  related  to  choice  of  major-minor,  career  choice,  graduate 
and  jirrifesslonal  schot»l  optii>ns,  personal  matters;  I.e.  emotional  adjustm^its, 
^...iidling  ofi  money,  problems  back  home/  etc.,  completion  of  form.s — financial 
aid.  graduate  school  fellow.<?hip.  etc., 

ir>>  Piagnoslic  services— use  of  diagnostic  tests  and  other  methods  to  de- 
termine strengths  and  wealcnes<3es.  *  ' 

(0)  Academic  Development-  tutoring— peer,  group,  institutional,  etc.;  ghidy 
skills,  reading?  clinic,  language  labs,  media,  renter,  lab  ^sessions  related  to 
courses,  modular  review  scssitms,  indivIduaU7.ed  programmed  ins  true  tlun,  and 
regular  course  offerings  (credit  optional  td  Instlttulons)/ 
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It  Is  important  that  thin  eentei'  involve  institutional  respurces  in  Uie  pro- 
-am. as  well  a&  serve  as  a  re&ource  to  Uie  institution.  Administrators  and 
faculty  should  he  involved  In  program  development  and  imftlementatioil,  and 
such  involvement  could  include  released  time  and  be  jrecognlzed  iu  promotion 
ami  tenure  conftiftcrations.  .    ^  .  •  .  ,  ,  ^ 

The  center  could  assist  faculty  witU  Jnstructional  difficulties  they  might 
h(*  imvlng  and  assist  the' various. departuieuta  in  dcv.eloping  prepamcory  cur- 
ricula. It  eould  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the  training  of  future  teachers, 
counselors,  ami  reading  specialists.  It  would  be  an  excellent  assignment  for 
.  apprupriate  work-jstudy  studenti*  as  tutors,  teachers  and  counselors  aids,  lab 
assistants,  clerical  staff,  etc.  The  overi^l  function  would  be  to  moblUze  ^nd 
ccoyrdlnate  appropriate  resources  from^  throughout  tlje  po^ts.econuary  institu- 
tion aisd  general  geographical  location  jto  focus  on  creatively  aAd  effectively 
servliig  the  heeds  of  its  .clientele.      -  \  •  < 

nvcommcndation  Nq.  O.—It  is  rccomfficnded  iJiat  Uie  federal  govei-nmait 
adopt  n  'poH<:v  of  .coit-snannQ  icttn  posuecomttry  »/4«*uiuio7M  in  suptfut  iinu 
service-lcaming  centers  or  vro^frams.     i  j' 

mecommctidaUon  Xo.  lO^^-On  preparing  and  presenting  a  .propo^tal,  the  imti- 
tntUm  must  propose  a  plan  for  incremental  a$si^mption  of  the  cost  of  the 
^program  xcithm  a  designated  ^period  op  time. 

Reconunendati^on  JS<f.  IL—Cost-sliartng  and  incremented  assumption  of  costs 
couUl  he  adjitsii^d  nt-cvrding  to  the  mmhcr  or  pcrceniqgo  of  disadvantaged 
stuihnts  enrolled  at  thv^  im  ^atutn  and  documentation  of  an  institutiofys  in- 
ablUty  to  absorb  su4Jh  costs. 

The  argument  can  be  ma^e  that  postsecondarj  institutiorvs  should  ha\^ 
a  veifted  interest  in  support^ig  jservice-learning  centers  or  programs.  Tliis 
argument  has  \n*en  btrengthencSd  recently  by  the  increased  recognition  of  fJie 
need  for  supirortive  services  due  to  tlie  increased  influx  of  "new  students" 
into  p«»st.secondary  edtication  anoL  the  general  under-preparation  of  even  tradi- 
tlomd  students-  In  addirio>Y  jWtsecondary  institutions  are  more  interested 
r  than  eTer  in  detaining  i^iudenWasi  tuitioji  dollars  become  iiicreasingly  valuable 
as  student  populations  (frj;  sMrinlying.  ! 

In  this  way  the  federal  gov^^imraent  will  be  involved  in  a  capacity  huildinc 
role,  and  will  have  new  resources  to  fund  additional  project.  Furthermore, 
it  J.*  anticipated  that  thia  commitment  and  gradual  transfer  to  "hard  money" 
,  will  help  alleviate  tlie  problems  of  Job  insecurity  and.  the  low,  non-institu- 
tional status "^of  project  directors.' 

AddAtionally.  tiie  cost  sharing  feature  would  enable  the  federal  igovernment 
to  oxpand  its  resources  to  liiclude  a  larger  number  of  students  than  it  is  now 
prri^ntly  serving.  It  would  also  strengthen  an  in.sUtutlonal  ftide^al  partner- 
ship in  the  Process  of  educating  tlie  disadvantaged.  '  ♦ 

Tht*  extreme  importance  of  institutional  commitment  was  .^?tressed  in  a 
meeting  of  a  subgroup  of  Task  Force  members  with  representatives  of  tlie 
Research  Triangle  Institute  who  havc^bfen  involved  in  conducting  a  major 
evaluation  of  Special  Serriees  Programs*  In  a  suppTeme^itary  report,  they 
cimelude  thaf;  "Successful  programs  are  seldom,  if  ejer,  found  in  a  setting 
without  an  obvious,  real  and  pervasive  institutio,nal  commitment  to  disad- 
vrtnta^t-il  sti;dente.  Critical  evidence  of  such  commitment  Include,  a  history 
of^cfmc^*m  for  such  studentij  predating  special  federal  support;  the  r<c"Cognitlon 
of  special  .and  useful  benefits  such  student^  bring  to  a  eampua;  the  absence 
an  over-riding  eliti<mi  that  causes  faculty  and  staff  to^rank  students  in 
terms  of  socio-economic  stntus  of  their  parents  (and  associated  variables, 
smoh  as  admissions  fes^  scores) ;  the  knowledge,  /support  and  respect  of  the 
president  and  the  facidty  for  the  objectives  of  the  program,  and  personal 
involvf^ment  to  assure  th&t  they  are  realized;  and  building  of  permanence 
b(»y<md  tlmt  which  year-to-year  federal  support  provides  by  assigning  regular 
line-item  fnnds^and  permanent  staff  to  program  activities  or  to  new  adjuncts 
to  programs:"'  '         • ,  . 

Evaluation  and  Funding  Criteria  .  • 

nrcomt^cndation  ^o.  Xt-^H  U  recommended  tjiat  proposals  and  programs 
.ho  evaluated  and  funding  he  determined  according  io  the  folloxcing  ^.ttterla: 
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(1)  Adequacy  ot  needs  and  resource  assessment;  .  "  , 

ul2>  Merit  of  tUe  proposed  program  and  relationship  or  objectives  to  needs 
and  resources ; 

(3)  Feasibility  of  proposed  methods  and  practices; 

(4)  Evahiation  methodology  and  relationship  to  oWectives ; 

(5)  Involvement  and  coordination  of  institutional  resour^fcs;  and 
(0)  Proposed  cost-sharing  and  incremental  assumption  plan. 

NA.TION'AL  COOKDIJf  ATHON  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

^ccommcndatim  Np,  IS.-^U  in  crucial  iJiat  the  federal  government  provide- 
leadership  in  cstaMishing  a  national  mechanism  of  coordination,  development, 
and  technical  assistance  to  postsecoradary  insHtutioips  in  meeting  the  need-^ 
of  disadvantaged  and  other  new  consutners  of  postsecondarg  education,  ^ 

New  trends  ih  postsecondary  educatiOL  seem  to  be  clear— there  is^a^  shrink- 
age 01  traaitional  siuueut  popuirftioub  aud  lucreuae  u*.  TicW  ^earners.  *  o?* 
secondary  education  in  this  country  is  rapidly  moving  from  serving  a  his- 
torically elitist  function  toward  providing  universal  postsecondary  education. 

K.  Patricia  Cross,, who.-his  written  extei^sively  ab,ont  new  students  with 
prop^^etic  insight,  has  succintly  posed  ouc  i;iational  predicament:  ' 

"This  change  in  philosophy  about  the  purpose  of  college  and  who  sliJiU  attfn(r 
will  probably  have  more  Impact  on  educational  methods  and  procedures  than 
anything  that  Jms  ever  happened  In  Jiigher  education." 

"Thousands  upon  thousands  of  students  who  would  never  before  have  con- 
sidered college  are  on  our  doorsteps,  and  we  don't  know  how  or  if— we  can 
do  anything  to  help  them  develop  their  talents  to  become  happy  and  produc- 
tive citizens.  We  face  the  task  of  gearing  up  to  serve  a  new  clientele.;* 

It  is  critical,  at  this  junction  In  the  history  of  po.stsecondary  education,  for 
there  to  be  national  leadership  In  assisting  institutions  to  make  this  tran<?ition 
as'smoothly  as  possible.  ^ 

There  are  a  number  of  individuals,  and  insl^itutions  that  have  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  there  are  pockets  of  experience  and  know-liow  tliroughout  the 
country.  Notably,  project  directors  of  student  support  programs  ^rve  as  a. 
considerable  resource  pool  In  this  new  venture.  Historically  black  postseonnrlary 
Institutions,  and  more  recently  created  institutions  serving  other  minority 
populations,  haye  considerable  experience  and  haVe  developed  effective  teach- 
ing methods.  Individuals  involved  in  open  admissions  programs  are  developing- 
supRprtlve  services.  Some  community  and  junior  colleges  have  developed  out- 
standing programs.  '    "  .v;,^         ,  ^  ^    ^  , 

Many  proprietary  instltuHons,  In  order  to  survive,  hax^  haO^^o  develop 
accountable  and  relevant  approaches  to  teaching  students  ^vho  are  new  to 
traditional  postsecondary  education.  Individuals,  involved  in  adult  and  com- 
munity, education  have  developed  curricula  nnd'metliods  In  response  to  nrw 
demands.  ,  ,    .  * 

Whereas  there  are  a  number  of  efforts  underway,  tliero  is  no  mechanism  to 
learn  from  these  efforts  or  to  share  effective  methods  and  curricula. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  in  the  field  there  are  a  number  of  effort*? 
underway  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  which  share 
a  similar  concern.  The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Kducatfon 
has  established  as  a  priority  National  Project  II.  Alternatives  to  the  Revojrhtg 
Door: 'Effective  Learning  for  Low-Achieving  Students.  The  Office  of  Post- 
secondary  Education  of  OPBE  is  planning  a  st;iidy  of  planned  variatiAn*?  in 
order  to  generate  new  models  that  can  be  implemenff^a  as  cnntrolled  exnorl- 
ments  in  an  effort  to  determine  effcotire  practices  and  models.  The  Dlvl<?jon 
of  Student  Support  and  Special  Program  staff  continues  to  provide  leadershiiv 
and  a  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and  practices  m  they  meet  with  various 
groups  and  refirional  administrators  throughout  the  country.  These  are  nil  im- 
portant contributions  and  should  be  of  great  value  in  improving  sorvif^oc. 
However,  given  the  responsibilities  and  work  lends  of  the  staffs  involved.  JiTur 
the  limited  possibility  for  additional  staff  at  the  national  or  resrlonal  I'^vel 
It  is  tmpossible  at  present  to  provide  the  coordination  ond  technical  assistance 
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that  is  urgently  needed  and  has  been  rea«ested  consistently  of  the  Task  ^orco/ 
This  proposal  is  bas84  on  the  need  and  frustration  often  expressed  in  pust- 
secondary  education  circles  as  institutions  seek  newer  and  innovative  methods 
of  attempting  to.serve  a;changing  student  universe.  Furthermore,  It  is  based  on 
the  recognition  that  In  this  time  of  transition  in  postsecondary  education, 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  national  leadership. 

The  specific  mechanism  for  providing  national  coordination  and  technical 
assistance  could  take  sereral  forms: 

(1)  The  establishmentof  a  national  center  within  the  federal  government; 

(2)  The  establlshmoit  of  a  national  center  .outside  government  through 
contracting  with  an  appropriate  agency  or  institution;  or 

(3)  The  contracting  out  of  different  functions  to  appropriate  tastitntions  in 
conjunction  with  their  program  grants  (similar  to  the  TACTICS  model  for 
Developing  Institutions). 

Jlccc:r.tncndaiion  37o.  i4.  'Whatever  ihe  structure  of  the  meohanim,  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  iJiat  representative  project  directors  and  other 
consumers  of  its  services  participate  in  the  design  and  development  and  have 
a  continual  voice  in  makinff  poiicy  decisions.  ^  -^"^ 

Thefunctions  outlined  below  have  been  Identiefid  by  project  personnel  and 
staff,  Institutional  administrators,  and  others  in  postsecondary  circles  con- 
cerned with  improving  services  for  the  disadvantaged  and  artlciUating  the 
need  for  natluual  leadership  in  this  time  of  transition  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. 

(I)  Identify  and  assess  innovative  and  effective  programs,  practices,  and 
curricula  designed  to  assist  new  students  In  achieving  a  postsecondary  educa- 
tlon^ 

<2)  Pevelop  strategics  designed  to  disseminate  this  Information. 

(3)  Develop  and  implement  training  programs  of  staff  for  more  effective 
teaching  and  managementr 

(4)  iissist  in  providing  tecJinical  assistance  in  improving  programs. 

.     (5)  Assist  in  the  development  of  effective  evaluation  systems  of  programs. 

(6>  Serve  to  locate  and  provide  communication  linkages  among  the  various 
federal  programs,  designed  to  serve  the  clientele. 

<7)  Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  of  current  Ideas  and  programs  though  the 
publication  of  a  newsletter.  '  ' 

(8)  ^Provide  a  forum  for  indlvldoifls  to  cpUaborate  and  to  debate  Issues 
related  to  the  Improvement  of  services.  . 

(9)  Engage  in  experimentation  with  developing  new  curricula  and  program 
piodels.^ 

(10)  Sponsor  the  development  of  effective  and  appropriate  diagnos-tlc  meas« 
urcments  of  academic  skills  and  motivation. 

(II)  Develop  functional  and  relevant  counseling  materials  related  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  job  ox  career  opportunities  following  postsccondaij,  edu- 
cation. '  ' 

(12)  Other.  ♦  •  •  .  ^  / 

STArr  DEVELOPMSNT  AND  TRAINIKO 

'  JtecommtndaMon  No.  IS.^The  federal  gov«mment  should  ^onsor  activities 
designed  to  increase  ihe  effectiveness  of  programs  through  the  development 
and  training  p/  staff  in  two  critical  areas: 

(1)  Postsecpndaru  personnel  (facultif  and  administrators) ^  and 

(2)  Counselors  in  seconddrif  and  junior  high  schools 

Jti  order  ti>  develop  competencies  and  Tcnoicledgc  related  speciftcalli/  to 
ihe  needs  of  disadvantaged  clientele. 

No  program,  or  project  can  be  effective  without  highly  competent  staff.  Most 
postsecondary  institutions  have  limited  history  or  experience  in  educating  dis- 
advantaged or,  underachieving  studimts.  Many  faculty  merAbers  are  concerned 
that  these  students  succeed,  but  they  do  not  have  an  acquaintance  with  edu- 
oational  methods  or  approaches  that  could  make  their  teaching  more  effective. 
Additionallv,  there  are  faculty  arid  project  staff  who  can  rel/^te  very  well 
to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  students  but  do  not  have  technical  expertise 
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in,  fur  exainpks  piugrrtin  rDunagement,  diagnostic  prescriptive  methods,  evalua- 
tion design  and  procedures,  testing  and  measurement,  etc. 

Because  in  many  cases  tlie  disadvantaged,  minorities,  underachievers,  aud 
uther^  are  new  con^iumers  of  pobtsecondary  education,  institutions  liave  not 
iiad  tiuue  to  develop  effectivd  curricula  and  teaching  practices,  and  there  are 
fe«v  individuals  who  have  been  trained  specifically  to  cope  with  the  special 
problems  of  these  individuals.  » 

XJiere  is  little  expertise  in  this  field  outside  of  institutions  which  have 
historically  ijerveu  tliis  clientele  or  outside  of  special  services  programs. 

It  bHQms  ironic  that  when  there  is  au  oversupply  of  postsecondary  faciiUy, 
thece  IS  a  shortage  of  skilled  individuals  who  can  effectively  de.<?ign  and  imple- 
ment programs  for  postsecondary  education's  new  consumers.  , 

Currespunding  tu  this  prejlicamcnt.  at  the  postsecondary  level  is  a  frequent 
lai  K  vi  attention  tu  dissadvantitged  individuals  by  public  school  counselors. 

While  secondary  aud  Junlur  lugh  counseling  has  progressed  considerably 
during  the  past  few  years,  there  iitiU  persists  an  ignorance  of  the  specific 
needs  ui^  rcHuurcei,  available  fur  disadvantaged  students.  Too  oftpn  counseling 
nnd  fiiiidaucu  profcbblonal  programs  fucus  on  middle- class  college  oriented 
iviith.  and  graduatcy  of  thiy  program  would  be  unequipped  to  assist  disad- 
vantaged yoiith  regardless  of  thcir-best  intentions.  Often  counselors  who  have 
jiut  been  sensitized  to  the  Problems  and  needs  of  pooif  and  minority  youth  are 
Able  fi/r  tracking  these  inilividuals  into  varlpus  high  school  curricula 
and  thftr  blai>es  and  luw  expectations  for  thebc  students  influence  their  de- 
cision*'. 

In  addition  to  th\3  lack  of  specific  training  relatetl  to  the  needs  of  disad- 
vaniagvd  i-tudenta,  many  cuunselors  have  Impossible  workloads  and  cannot 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  all  of  the  stiidents.  Often  school  policies  place 
priorUH'>  x^u  traditional  culiegc  oriented  students,  and  the  future  options  f^r 
til^adwmta^ed  students  are  overlooked  or  categorically  limited.  The  lack  of 
a(iprupnate  materials  and  current  manpower  projections  contribute  to  the 
difllculty  of  couuftielofs  adequately  serving  their  Clients  and  to  the  resultant 
prubieiii  vt  first  generation  cullege  studonti*  pursuing  careers  Where  there  are 
few  job  opportunities. 

It  .-hi.uia  be  revugnizcd  that  in  many  instances  the  disadvantaged  student 
has  a  greater  need  for  counseling  services  and  support,  because  he  may  not 
have  familX  support  or  be  able  to  relate  to  successful  role  models*  Xt  is  es- 
trciiifl,v  unftVrtnnate  that  too  often  those  who  need  the  services  most  are 
OYorlookPd,  misplaced,  or  misunderstood.  ^ 

Maff  devoloputeut  and  training  in  these  two  critical  areas  would  be  achieved 
in  the  followinf?  Wciys: 

(1  >  The  awarding  of  special  purpose  tello\vships. 

til  Tlie  development  of  iipecial  purpose  .summer  institutes  around  Specific 
areas  uf  eiimpetencle.s  such  ah .  management  by  objectives,  testing  and  measure^ 
meal.  difft>renUated  learning  styles,  diagnostic  prescriptive  teaching,  bilingual 
iHluiartun.  po.stsecondary  optiuns,  etc.  Kach  of  these  institutes  would  liavc  an 
adthcv'iml  *.peclal  focus  un  the  prublems  and  needs  of  disadvantaged  students. 

The  inclusion  of  in-service  training  programs  in  Project  objectives  and 
budiceL-*  HO  that  staff  devel^pmunt  and  training  wuidd  be  au  ongoing  process 
of  pro/iram  implementation.  j   *  ■  ^ 

14^  Provisions  for  ^taff  development  and  wainlng  to  be  a  function  of  the 
nutiMiial  center  concept  prupused  abuve  which  would  £.ponsor  training  program-s 
at  a  ventral  <>r  regional  location,  and  pruvide  staff  development  and  maimge 
ment  assistance  as  requested  by  participating  institutions.  ^ 

Th(^  Task  Force  welcomed  the  occasion  to  address  many  of  the  vital  issues 
relating  to  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  assisting  the  disadvahtiigod 
in  avhtoving  postsecondary  education.  It  is  recognized  that  time  and  staff  limita- 
tloi»ft  liave  caused  us  to  bo  noecsssarily  brief  in  regard  to  the  myriad  com- 
ple-xities  affecting  this  extremely  Important  endeavor.  Yet  it  is  our  belief  that 
tli**  salient  issues  of  federal  involvement  and  the  creation  of  effective  and 
timely  syatems  havo  be^n  surfaced  sufilciently  to  dirjict  recommendations  for 
substantive  legislative  strategies. 
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TABLE  i-TALEHT  SEARCH 


_^  nsc*l  ywr—   Fiscal  year* 

/  1966       1967        1961  .     1969       1970       1971       19^  1973 

» —  ^  i  ,   . 

Jfuftd^WM^iWOhojibnds).  $7,723  fl0,90l  $14,771  $18,500  $14,647  $11,814  $2^  288  $17,834 

OWi»tfew<thpusind$)   $2,000  $2,492  t$3.8l4  $3,876  $5  000  >  OOC  $6  000  $6  000 

JropOM|tflc«v#d   130  176        221  254  192  <i>  223  *  234 

TPfiftctllMiKW   42  50          72*  66  84  90  4166  117 

5hKk«tJienf«<l.™.  »50,000  »62,500  »  97,500  «96,900  M25.000  125,000  125/400  »125.400 

,Aw»ilcwtp«fStudfnt-.-r  »$40  «J40       *$40  »440  »$40  $40  $a  $48 

A,^a|tcoMptrprojtcl   $47,619  $49,840  $53,944  $58,727  $59,  S4  $55,556  $36,J45  $51,22 

I  fr»pim  re^ioMtized  Jm.  1, 1972. 

I  Amount  avatiablt  $33  million  du*  to  $100,000  $«vin|$  rtqutsttd  by  admlaistration. 

*  Not  available. 

'    i  §7  ^•ttf»ns'xr(>|icts  counttd  ln<  both  'TaUnt  Starch"  and  "Upward  Bound"-lhii  yaar  only.  ' 

•EJtwiatod.  Cnnitfd  staj  prov5.-;t5d  data  colltction  prlof  to  fUcal  yaaf  197U  Fiscal  yfarl973  data  not  avallabli  until 
^Offam  ytar  closn  Junt    1974^         .      \  ^ 

TABLE  3.-UPWAR0  BOUND 

,   £  0  

1965       1966       1967       1968       1959      1970  ^19711   <'1972»  1973t 

funds  riqutstod  •  ,  ^* 

(thoawnds)..   rfA        NA        NA        WA        MA  $37,188  $50^0)0   $73,377  $4?;'i27  . 

(llHWMfid*).  t$2,4J0  «$24,900  t $28, 200.1  $31, 600  $30,600  $28,300  $?8,500  « $33. 600  $38/331 

ftopo«U  racilvtd               36  292  348        395  ^     445       424  500       895       497  / 

PfofortJfundtd.  117  *218  *249       1  285  300       292  302      »378  416 

StudontlJOfvtd             >2,06l  «20,333  *  22,440  «  25,368  25,740    27,346  28,142  •33^809  «t 27, 900 

Ay«raf« cost ptrproJecL  $141, 176  $114,220  $113,253  $110,877  $102,000  $96,917  $94,370  $88,888  $92,141 
'  Avarai*  cost  pt  r 

studant                  »$1,164  t$l,225  *$1,257  »$I,246  $1,189    $1,035  $1,013      $994  »$1.374 

 .  1-  3^1  

<  Profiram  rttlonaliZtd  Jan.  1, 1972.  ^  . 

*  Excludas  aomlnlstratiya  fund). 

s  P/iof  to  fiscal  yoaf  1969  pfocram  was  undtr  OEO  auspfcts.  Data  on  proram  fund),  numbar  of  projicts.  and  studonts 
sofVid  stcurtd  from  Gratnltfgh  report 
MMmlllion'orlthttortad. 

« 67  veitrans'  projocts  counttd  In  both  "Upward  Boand"  and  '7al»nt  Search"  this  ytir  only. 
.  *  Tht  20'Ptrctnt  matehtn|  of  Fadtral  funds  was  eliminated  by  Public  Uw  92-318,  June  23, 1972,  Grants  for  fiscal  year 
1972  had  already  bnn  neiotlated.  The  Increased  cost  per  student  served  and  reduced^number  cf  students  reflects  tho 
Implementation  of  full  Federal  f^.'ndinf.  * 

^  An  additional  25,000  veterans  wJt  receive  outreach  and  counsellni  services  only.  They  art'  not  included  in  tht  total 
studtnts  stfvtd  by  '^Upward  Bound"  to  avoid  cross  distortion  of  cost  per  student 

NA^not  available. 

*    TABLE  4^PECIAL  SERVICES 


1970 

19711 

1972} 

1973 

$90,000 
$10,000 
424 
121 
30.000 
$333 
$32,^44 

$63,321 
$15,000 

r<A 

190' 
.  51,500 
^31 
$78,947 

$40,123 

208 
62,400- 
$227 
$68,149 

$44,085 
$22  998 
415 

322 
<  100,000 
'  <$230 
,  $71,422 

Funds  requested  (thousands)., 

Obiifitions  (thousands)  

Proposals  rKdved  

Projecfs.fundtd  

Students  served.....^  

Averafc  cost  per  student.,... 
Averafe  cost  per  project...  

I  Program  re^onallzed  Jan.  1, 1972* 


s  $825,000  to  rifht  tori 
*  Estimated.  Profram  yi 


rcloses  June  30. 1974. 


Mr,  O'Hara.  Now,  jVIs,  Eouth,  if  you  woxild  take  your  pj[ace  at  the 
"vvjitness  table,      ^  .       ^  "    -Qj^J^-s^  ' 

,  In  aciSition,  as  \vitn(isses  today,  we  h^ve  asked  J)i&  3»fties  B» 
Ilamilton,  who  is  assistant  pyovost  for  special  programs  at  Michigan 
Saite  University  to  favor  us  with  his  thoughts  on  these  jprograms, 
and  also  Mr,  Eugene  D,  Ellis,  who  is  director  of  the  National  Co- 
orqinating  Coimcil  for  Educational  Opportunity.  And,  I  think  it 
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might  be  useful  if  «^c^°f  f 
+imp  ftnrl  then  Present  their  testimony  m  the  oraer  in  wxuui  s*"" 
ffim-fir?  Ms  Suth  and  then  Dr.  Hamflton,  antt  then  Mr.  Elhs, 
fnTtKen^e  canTestion-the  committee  members  can  direct  their 

n«Xd°yr"S^^^^  present  a.d  might  at 

fhB  SjSdSS  of  tlie  statements  come  forward  and  be^^vailable 
S^S  qSnSg,  and  then  .ve  can  perhaps  get  some  mterch^^g 
among  t^e  witnesses  and  the  committee  members.  That  toight  be 
more^useful  than  the  traditional  format.  4.„„^  . 

Ms.  Kouth,  we  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  you.    .  , 

STATEMENT  OP  DOEOTEY  K.  EOTJTH,  LEADEESHU 
DEVELOPMEHT  PBOGEAM 

'  Ms.  Eoxmr.  Mr.  Chairman,  §45  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  teslig 
before  you  this  morning  as  y^iudeliberate  over  H.B.  8|71,  and  m 
;SicuL-  subpart  A-^ispeciar^rograms  foK'y^^^  stu- 
dents from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  It  is  f^K^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
mendous  responsibility  to  attempt  to  commimicate  tk  many  c^^^ 
and  siK'cestions  I  have  recently  encountered  in  meeting  with  over  1,0W 
indiv&S  involved  with  &0  programs.  We  talk  of  account- 
Sy  SIdScation,  well,  believe  me,  I  know  what  that  term  means 

you  today  from"  the  perspective  of  having  been,  in- 
'  volvea  for  over  10  years  in  development  M  educa  lonal  Programs 
designed  to  open  up  opportunity  for  the,  ^^'^^^^g^fvfj^fTTq 
perspective  of  my  own  research  and  as  a  special  consultant  to  tb&  U.b. 
5fR(S  of  Education,  for  whom  I  directed  the  Task  Force  on  the  Dis- 
advantaged and  Post-secondary  Education  from  September  19<4:  to 

^  ThSk  flrixj,  chaired  by  Dr.  Leonard  Spearman,  director  of  the 
division  of  student  support  and  special  programs,  was  composed  of 
14  governmental  officials  senrnig  m  various  programmatic  and 
policvraaking  capacities,  and  19  nongovernmental  individuals  repre- 
senting various  regional,  ethnic,  and  institutional  concerns  and  in- 

*^The  task  force  focused  on  achieving  the  following  broad  ob- 

"IGCtivfiS '  *  •  1  • 

1.  To  define  th^  problems  related  to  disadvantaged  citizens  achiev- 
ing  a  postsecondaiy  education.  m  i   ^  o     t,  rrr, 

2  To  review  Federal  efforts— m  particular.  Talent  Search.  Up- 
^vard  Boimd,  and  Special  Services-and  other  efforts  to  assist  dis- 
advantaged  citizens  m  acliie\ang  a  postsecondary  education. 

3.  To  determine  policy  options  and  recommendations  for  tjiture 
Federal  involvement.  ,       ,   .  w     t  /  j 

Our  inquiry  involved  a  review  of  the  legislative  lustory  and  ac- 
<5ompl3sliments  of  existing  programs;  participation  m  the  meetmgs 
project  directoi-3  in  eadi  of  the  10  HEW  tegions;  site  visits  to 
selected  projects,  agencies,  and  institutions  across  the  country;  meet- 
in"S  with  current  and  previous  evaluators  of  the  -programs;  ana 
interviews  with  students,  univen,ity  administrators,  governmental 
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agi?ncy  reprosontativc»,  and  reprefecjitativo^ ,  of  nongovernmental 
ecltKJAtiohal  apfencies*        '  *  • 

Tho  task  force  actively  eMourag^ed  interested  persons  acting 
coll(?ctively  or  inaividually  to  submit  \\riting  their  comments 
rogardi^g  tho  f  utnrc  of  thoj^o  programs.  Th^  rebponse  to  tjiis  request 
^  'i5ra<?  ovorwhelmiii;^.  The  more  than  350, pages  of  thoughtful  com- 
•  n]«»ntf^,  Self-ex^imiliLatiQu  and  siig^'^etitionb  wltich  we  published  iu  our 
final  Ybjport  is  indicative  of  the  interest  and  concern  throughout  the 
countrvTegarding  these  progi^aras. 

Additionally^  in  December  a  draft  decijiion  pap^r  was  reviewed  by 
over  100  participants  at  a  natiojial  work  jconference,  who  represented 
project  directoi-s  and  staff,  regional  and  national  office  of  educa- 
tional personnel,  and  other  iftdividijnlj?,  and  experts  reprinting 
ynnons  regional,  ethnic,  unpi  instijjutional  concerns  and  interests. 

A  simimaiy;  report  entitled. "Kecommundations  for  New  Deliveiy 
Systems,"  iricbrpoxated  the  valuable  input  axid  sugge^ioiis  of  these 
participants  andutheir  clients  ,  and  coi^stituencies,  and  thus,  tlie  rec- 
ommendations "reflect  the  ^collective  thought  of  many  individual 
and  groups,  '  -  .  ^ 

This  sumnn\iy  report  is  tlie  introductory  chapter  of  our  more 
than  500  pa^e  total  report  \yhich  includes;  (1)  a  sur\'ey  of  tlie  i^eeds 
and'*  inequities  of  dibadianta^^ed  individuals,  and  (2)  background 
papers  on  Federal  responsibility,  legal  questions,  a  survey  ,of  State 
supported  progi-ams  and  privately  funded  secondary  and  poitsec- 
ondary  special  progiranis,  and  an  inventoiy  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams serving  the  djsadv^taged- 

IrVe  also  inchided' tlie  national  work  Cojufjqrencc  decibion  papia-  and 
list  of  participants  and  a  large  section  of  regional  input  which  con- 
cludes the  volume. 

^  It  15  my  understanding  that  the  Comniissioner  of  Education  statifd 
in  his  testimony,,  before  this  committee  Tuesday,  April  8,  tliat  al- 
thou/?h  the  task  fbrc^  recommendatioub  are  cuiTently  being  reviewed 
by  Ins  office  that  his  staff  had  shared  .tlui>  comprehon:>i\.e  report  with 
your  staff.  Ton  may  wish  to  include  apptopriate  sections  of  this 
report  as  important  supplementary  material  to  these  hearingb.  • 

I  \yoitldJike  to  commend  the  chairman  and  fliis  coniinitte(*  for 
recognizing  the  continuing  signlfiaincc  and  unitiuene.^  of  the  TRIO 
programs,  and  for  affording  them  this  special  day  of  hearinirs 
separate  from  the  many  comple.\  issuer  involved  in  student  financial 
aid. 

'  While  T  <;tron/:ly  endorse  an  inereascd  support  of  student  finaucijvl 
aid,  I  would  mahitain  that  without  a  corresponding  support  of 
Special  Services  the  open  door  will  servo  as  a  revolving  dopr.  A 
sincere  iutent  to  open  up  opportunity  could  in  actualit-v  serve  to  pro- 
vide  one  more  Ijnlc  in  a  long  chain  of  fuihirc,  and  porliaps,  even  that 
final  binding  j3|iMliat  completes  the  circle  of  defeat. 

Eeeogniziiig^4|iis  dilemma,  the  2?*ational  Commission  on  ihe^  Fi- 
naneing.of  Post.Cecpndary  Education  einphabiml  that  student  oppor- 
tunity means  that  necessary  acai\emic  assistance,  counseling  and 
other  supportive  services  should  h%  made  available  to  tliose  who 
^r^^quire  thenrv.^Tt  is  oijly  when  opportimity  for  achievement  is  assured 
that  the  objectives  of  ^access  and  choice  have  real  meanings 
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.  It  is  my^opimon  tliat.the  time  is  ripe  for  Congvtss  to  look  seriously 
4it-speciftl  programs  and  their  extreme  sign-  Jice,  and  to^carefully 
consider  the  total  picture  of  need,  resour^  and  socvice*  It  isj  of 
importance  to^recogmze  that  each  of  the  special  progrjroaojvaa  intro- 
duced into  law  at  a  different  time,  and  some  in  differentragencies. 

Both  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  began  m  separate  a^cies. 
and  were  designed  to  assist  students  from  low^income  hackground^  in 
enrolling  in  postsecondary  education.  Special  services  for  disad- 
.vantaged  students  came  into>  existence  when  it  was  discovered  iiiat 
students  already  in  postsccondaiy  institutions  needed  j^ppprtive 
services.  Educational  opportu?iity  centei's  were  based  on  a'  State 
raodd  and  added  with  little  apparent  thought  as  to  how  they  .might 
jielute  to  the  other  programs.  jVIost  amendments  to  these  prp^^ras 
throughout  the  past  decade  have  related  to  changes  in  the  .eligibility 
of  sponsoring  institutions  and  agencies,  adjustments^  of  dollar 
amoimts  here  and  there,  and' the  addition  oi  new  populations  as  they 
were  reco^ized— I  might  add,  without  .corresponding  additional 
*  appropriations.  *  / 

At  best  there  seems  to  be  general  confusion  regarding  these,  pro- 
grams, and  I  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  seek  means  of  clarifying 
their  legislative  intent  and  of  providing  tho  ino^jt  compxeheifcve^and 
effective  service  possible,  for  the^need,  here,  is  urgent.  ♦ 

A  sub|2:roup  ot  the  task  force  focused  on  need  and  inequities  and  I 
would  like  to  relate  briefly  an  oveitiU  picture  of  what  available 
research  tells  us:  -  .  ^ 

L  Socioeconomic  sfatus— Kesearch  relating  low  .socioeconomic, 
status  and  educ^ltiona^  attainment  provides  evidence  that  only  one  out 
of  every  two  yoimgsters  from  a  low -income  background  wiilfgradu- 
ate  from  high  school.  Of  the  most  talented  of  that  group—those  in 
the  upper  quartile  as^easured  by  middle-dass.oriented  instruments — 
only  one  of  every  twQ;  will  eVer  attend  college.  Of  that  same  upper 

?uartile  of  high  school  graduatesTjanly  one  in  five  will  .graduate 
rom  coilegje.  ^  •  ' 

2*  Minority  status — In  1970,  minorities^  constituted  16.8  percent  of 
tho  XJ.S.  population,  but  only  10.6  percent  of  postsecondary  imder- 
graduate  enrollment.  \  •  , 

Of  minorities  enrolled  in  postsecondary  institutions,  only, about 
one-fourth  are  enrolled  in  the  upper  division.  Many  minority,  students 
in  community  colleges  are  intenninal  occupational  prog|?ams.  ,  , 

In  graduate  and  professional  scliools  minority  enrolhxient  is  dis- 
proportionately low — comprising  oiily  5.8  percent  of  the  tot^l 
enrollment>  ■      .  \ 

It  is  reported  that  our  country  is  only  educating  40  |)orcent  of  tliose 
individuals  with  handicaps,  and  60  percent  of  these  individuals,  are 
receiving  a  substandard  education.  There  are  no  Accurate  national 
statistics  related  to  postsecondary  enrolhnent  for  this  group,  but  at  U 
perceived  to  be  miniscule  due  to  prohibitive  costs  andXhe  lack  of  sup- 
portive services  at  most  institutions. 

Certainly,  ec[ual  educational  opportunity  cannot  exist  as  long  as 
there  are  identifiable  groups  effectively  excluded  from  participation 
in  postsecondary  education  based  on  the  accident  of  one's  l}irthy  sdcial 
status,  or  physical-Characteristics,  Life  changes  cannot  be  equal  imtil 


opportunities  fur  adv  wccd  education  are  equal.  Much  remains  to  be^ 
ac^ini>li£!i8d  if  are  coucoJ-ned  aboiit  the  tremendous  loss  of  talent; 
because  of  our  neglect.  ^  ^  -.xi 

In  addition  to  discussing  need,  the  task  force  identified  three  major 
reasons  for  Federal  involvement  in  this  ar^.      ,  ^ 

First,  to  overcome  ineqnitii?s  facing  specific  induaduals  and  gipnps; 
second,  to  support  development,  research,  and  otlier  strategic  mtor- 
ventions  necessary  for  effectiv^e  jseryice^vrhich  no  other  level  of  govern- 
-  mont  can  make ;  and  third,>^nves!t  in  liuman  capital  development, 

I  will  be  glad  to  elaboijJlte  on  these  further;  however,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  let  me  move  on  to  a  presentation  of  an  overview  of  our 
findings  and  recommendations.  x»  i 

As  referred  to  earlier,  we  met  witli  over  1,000  individuals  actively 
working  with  thete  pro'^rarab.  Five  major  themes  seemed  to  emerg(^ 
as  general  concerns.     ,  ^  ,        ,        ,  •  i. 

As  yon  might  anticipate,,funding:was  probably  the  most  sifftuhcant 
concern.  Amuial  fimding  of  projects  has  presented  mimero\is  barnei^ 
to  effective  project  planning  ahcrimplementation.  The  9dmp|ntive 
funding  of  pix)p6salb  annually  creates  a  lack  of  institntiojiaL^ominjt- 
mont  of  Tesources  since  one  is  never  sure  how  long^tlie  p^ogi-am  Mil 
opemto  on  campus.  Many  project  directoi^  are  rehictant  to  ?lmrb 
ideas  and  pnictices  knowing  that  projects  must  compete  annually  for 

It  has  been  strongly  recommended  that  funds  be  committed  format 

least  3  years.  ,  ^  ,  •  i.-'      i     i  ^ 

These  concerns  ha\e  l>een  compounded  ])y  appropriations  levels 
remaining  the  same.  Witli  inflation,  no  new  appropriations  mean^  a 
mluction  of  present' service,  that  progi'ams  cannot  be  e^cpandod  to 
provide  for  a  more  eflTicicnt  response  to  new  needs,  and  that  few  new' 
projects  can  bo  developed  and  supported.  Funding  Croncenis  create- 
corresponding  personnel  problems:  Nonexistent  raises,  noncompeti- 
tive salaries,  insecurity  regarding  one's  status  at  the  institution,  and 
subsequently  considerable  staff- turnover.  mi  '  ' 

Additionally,  need  for  services  exceeds  available  resources,  IhoTfr^ 
arc  over  5,000  postsecondary  uistitutions,  yet  only  331  special  services 
projects.  Talent  search  has  a, potential  population  of  over  5  million, 
and  sei-ves  only  112,000.  Upward  bound  services  approximately  32,- 
000  out  of  a  potential  gi^oup  of  2V2  million  individuals  betwecil'  14 
and  17  who  meet  the  low-income  criteria. 
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aiTas,  and  it  has  been  jir^ed  tliat  they  be  adjusted  to  account  for 
diirorenccs  in  the  co*st  of  living  in  different  locations  and  in  accorJ- 
anco  with  inflation.  Thei-c  is  an  apparent  need  for  flcxiblty  to  ac- 
commodate tliffei-enccfe  in  pliilosopliios  of  education  and  poj^lures 
related  to  who  should  be  sen-ed,  and  what  that  service  should  be. 

Evahmtion  was  also  difeCUbbcd.  There  are  insiufficient  funds  for 
projexjts  to  cover  the  co.st  of  felf  evaluation,  pt^kicnTarly  to  follow 
students  after  they  lea\e  the  project  and  th;is  tirogi-ams  ailo  vulner- 
able in  efforts  to  "document  their  succt-sses.  Siivfe  Talent  Sc^arch  and 
Upward  Bound  tend  to  be  evaluated  on  the  basb  of  college  placement 
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and  retention,  in  an  effoit  to  respond  to  ^lis  pressure  project  staff  y 
have  been  .unable  to  devote  adequate  time  or  resources  to  crucial  ac- 

^  tivities  such  as  dropout  prevention,  counseling,  and  career  coiui^eliiig. 

^  Nor  have  they  had  an  opportunity  to  respond  appropriately  to  the 
specific  needs  of  their  particular  geographic  location. 

I  might  point  out  tliuC  tfiere  arc,  22  regional  administrators  of  tiiese, 
programs  lor  879  projects/.       ,  .  \  '  • 

The  Office  of  Education  has  lii&iifficient  staff  to  effectively  monitor 
pro-ams  and  most  importantly  to  offer  teclihicul  aj>sistance  to, 
projects.  There  are  several  other  general  program  iiiatters  of  great, 
impoilance.  Training  and  development  of  project  staff  are  particular-, 
ly  lacking*  Tlie  dibbemination  of  effective  practices  and  curricula  is. 
needed  together  with  an  increased  exchange  of  ideas  and  efforts. 
Greater  coordination  of  related  Federal  programs  is  ebsential  to  pro- 
vide'^mprehcnsive  service.  Effective  and  reulistic  tests  to  measurow 
individual  student  strengths  and  wealuiessc,  including  motiv^ation,^ 
need  to  be  developed.  ' 

'  j     OENERAIi  rROGRAil  iUTtEHS  \ 

.    In  many  cases  intervention  at  the  10th  grade,  which  is  predomi- 
nantly tlio  case  for  Upward  Bound^  is  too  late;  there  is  a  need  for*- 
^earlier antervention  during  jimior  high  school  in  order  to  counteract 
'  tracking  practices  and  to  achieve  the  goal  of  promoting  optfons.  , 

There  is  a  need  to  strengthen  the  support  services  of  Upjvard 
Bound  during  tjie  academic  year  to  prevent  regrec^sion  of  partici- 
pants and  to  facilitate  year-iround  gains. 

The  specific  title  "Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged''  was  felt  to. 
bo  stigmatizing  both  to  potential  clients  and  to  faculty  who  knew 
students*participating  in  that  program.  •» 

It  is  extremely  difiicult  tctJiave  an  effective  program  if  there  is  no. 
institutional  <joniniitment  to  the  education  of  tlie  disad^'antaged,  Tlie^ 
lack  o¥  integration  of  acceptance  of  the  program  by  some  sponsoring 
nbstsocondaiy  institutions  was  evidenced  by  such  factoi-s  as  an  iso- 
lated location  on  campus,  sometimes  portable  buildings,  low  status  of 
the  project  director,  and  lack  of  commitment  of  institutional  resources* 

.  SUGGESTIONS  POR  lOTROVED  DETilVEnr  OF  SERVICE 

,  ^  The'  task  force  report  recommends  a  four-pronged  approach  to. 
assist-  disadvantaged  individuals  in  achieving  a  postsecondarj 
educatio;!,  .  , 

The  first  two  components  are  modifications  of  current  program 
jnotlcls  and  are  based  on  cfioi't^  to  retain  valuable  services  offered  b> 
these  programs.  However,  there  ate  a  number  of  different  features 
and  emphases  intended  to  encourage  the  developmentcJ^f  project  • 
desi^s  in  response  to  the  unique  set  of  needs  and  resources  in  a 
particular  location!  "         ,  '  ^        ;  * 

Tlio  other  two  comi^onents  are  essentially  n^w  proposals  i^sponding 
to  requests  for  teclinical  assistance  and  staff  and  program  develop- 
anont  articulated  by^  project  directors  and  iilstitutions  pioneering  in 
nejv  areas,and  working  in  relative  isolation  from  each  other  and  other . 
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^ffoi-ts.  The  kitoiitlou  uf  thc^  prupooaL  is  to  increase ;pix)gi*am  ef^- 
tiveneijs  by  establishing  an  ongoing  ineclmnisnx  for  collaborative 
learrung,  sharing^  experimcaitation,.  and  tha  develoi)m6nt  of  pro- 
,^*anA  models,  Qunficula,  practices,  evaluation,  and  increas«.d  staff 
coi^ipetencios.  '  ^ 

The  firbt  area     poistseconJary  ,i>reparation  programs.  There  is  a 
ne«d  to  develup  a  mure  cumprehcnsjive  approach  to  providing' service  J 
"  to -clients.  •       .  ^  .  .        ♦  . 

^  .      Second,  special  focus  progitims  should  ako  bo  develojjed  which  are  ^ 
-oriented  to  solving  crucial  problem^  in  a  particular  location  and  based 
on  an  assessment  of  needs  and  resources  in  that  area.  For  examplej  :\ 
the^  programs  cuidd  be  related  to  specific  areas  such  as  age,  certain  ^ 
^are^rs,  geographical  situations,  ef  cetera.  \  '  ^  \  \ 

.   Federal  pozst^econdary  suppoil  i>hould  bo  for  the  development  or 
4  ,e.\pani>ion  of  an  elFcctive  stn  ice  learning  program  or  toiter  designed 

I  oupplement,  courvUnalc*,  and  involve  institutional  itisoux'ces  in 

assistifAg:^  Indiuduals  having  difficulties  in  pursuing  postsecondary 
education.^  ^  -  -  -n 

.  There  i&  a  need  to  develop  a  policy  of  cost  sharing,  where  feasibk^ 
with  postbccondarj  Inotitutioiii*  In  ^supporting  these,  prograix>s  rccog 
/ftizing  thcinstitutional  benefits  in  i^etaming  students.  Furthkormore,  I . 
.  would  recommend  that  the  Federal  portion  of  such  support  be  utilized 
tu'at^>ui-o  that  those  totudent4>  with  the  greatx^st  nccdmot  be  neglected  as 
services  become  available  to  a  larger  popiUation*  \ 

lit  preparing  and  presenting  a  proposal,  iiisti^urtoiK  should  pro- 
pose at  plan  for  the  incrementala^mnptipjl  of  ti\o  ka^Jl  uX  pit  ^uugiuiii 
•  >        within  a  designated  period  of  Mme,  I  v 

Tliird,  national  coordination  and  teclmica|,issis4^hce^^  is,^ crucial 
that  the  Federal  Government  pro\ido  leadcr&l^ip  in"eSbablishiA^  ^ 
national  mechanism  oJ  coortlinatlon,  dc\yt>pnjent,  anp:  technical 
assibtance  to  programs  seeldng  to  4>teparfe  and  support  individuals  in 
'  achieving  a  postsecondary  education. 

A  national  center  could  be  developed  within  or  outside  Goveniment. 
but  whatever  the  etnicture,  it  u  extremely  important  that  repre- 
tentative  project  directors  and  uther  consumers  of  its  services  partici^ 
pate  in  its  .design  and  devclopraent  and  have  a  Continual  voice  in 
making  policy  decisions;  ^        *  / 

Tliere  is  a  need  for  staff  dsreloj^ment  and  training,  Tlie  Federal 
Government  should  .spon^r  activities  designed  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  prograuu  iasongh  the  development  and  training  of  staff  *in 
two  critical  ai*eas:  (1)  Postsecondary  faculty  specialisyig  in  de- 
velopment skill  areas;  and  (2)  .secondary  counselors,  focusmg  on 
ser\nng  disadvantaged  populations.,  ^ 

I  ha  ve  hero,  because  of  time  constramts,  been  able  to  provide  only  a 
brief  overview  of  the^^e  four  components.  I  would  b^.  glad  to  elaborate 
on  the  rationales  for  these  suggestions,  discus^how  I  think  they  might 
work  together,  present  what  I  consider  to  be  appropriate  evaluation 
methods,  and  respond  to  any  questions  vou  may  ii^ye; 

In  closing  mv  testimony  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  .to  ex- 
pre:^s  mj  appreciatioiuto.the  many  individuals  who  assisted  In  the 
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taak  force  effoit:  (1)  Xp  tho  Office  of  Education,  jjnd  in  particular, 
I>r.  Leonard  H.  0.  Spearman,  for  sponsoring  this  effort;  (2)  to  the 
.  task  fierce  xnenjJxjrs  for  theii:  unremunerated  partieitfation  and  their 
tri^om;  (3)  to  my  staff,  Marty  Jacobs,  Kandy  Lbckett^  and  Donna 
Wilson^  and  (4)^to  the  project  staffs,  many  of  whom  are  former 
clleutb  i>f  these  programs,  who  have  given  considerable  .thought  and 
energy  ov4r  the  years,  and  .who  have  spoken  sincerely  and  with  con- 
si^Jerable  enthii^jLwm,  tliough  qwite  frankly,  skeptical  that  they  would 
be  heard*  *  '  '  ^ 

Mr^  (Chairman,  and  menibers  of  the  committee,  as  I  make  my  state- 
ment here  before  yoU' today,!  am  intensely  awar^  that  there  are  over 
300,0<XI  induiJuals- currently  being  sei;>^ed  by  this  p.roffram,  and  over 
3.000  staff  member^  .engaged  in  working  with  these  indfividuals  ih  879 
ditferent  institutions  and  agencies  throughout  the  country. 

I  alsp  recognise  that  a  significant  perjcentage  of  these  individuals 
are  deeply  .cone^jnied^ajGout  the  future  of  the^  programs,  and  it  is 
my  responsibility,  to  trj  to  cqmrnunicale  tp  you  their  concerns,  sug-. 
geVtions,  and  deep  ^en^e  of  comniitment  to  the  development  of  hxmiah 
potential.  •       *  / 

I  would  urge  thatthebb  concfen;s  and  suggestions  be  seriously  cqn-^,, 
*>idered,  for  they  represent  extensiv-e  dialog  artd  debate,  and  a  per-  ^ 
haps  unjiifiely  honest  effort' of  indi^duals  from  niany  areas  to  par-^' 
ticfpatemsii^jgestin^poUcy.  '  '"^^ 

Finally.  I  would  liike  to  thank  yon  for  focusing  on  these  programs 
and  would  welcome  the  opportimity  to  discuss  further  any  djE  these 
ibsues^  and  wouldj^  gfad  to  cooperate  with  your  staff  in  developing 
legisktion  related  .to  these  concerns  and  recommendations. 

air.  OTiAitv.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Ms.  Koulh.  I  assure  yoif  that 
we  will  take  up  jour  offer  to  assist  us  in  iuipioving  the  pro\nsions  of 
our  bill  with  respect  to 'these  subjects  and  w^  will  be  calling  on 
others,  as  well,  to  assist  us  in  that  effdrt.  ^ 

OuiP  next  witness  is,goiiig  to  be  Dr,  James  3-  Hamilton,  who  is  as- 
sistantprovost  for  special  programs  at  ilichigan  State  University. 

Dr.  Hamilton!  .     .  '  ,  • 

.  STATEMENT  OP  DK.  JAMES  B.  ^HAMILTOir,  ASSISTANT  PBOV0ST  TOE 
^       SPECIAL  PEOQEAMS  MICHIGAN<?5f ATE  UKIVEESITY 

Br*  Hamh.ton.  My  name  is  James  Hamilton,  and  I  am  appear- 
/  ing  belore  the  subcoimulttct  uc.  assistant  provost  and  associate  pro- 
fes^wr  of  chemistry ''and.  director  of  special  programs  at  Michigan 
State  TTniversity.  I  am  also  president  of  ^he  Michigan  Council  of 
Educational  Opportuni^  Proems  ana  a  member  of  the  Mid- 
America  issooiation  of  Educational  Opportunity  Program  Person- 
nel. My  comments  are  my  own  and  are  based  upon  my  utilizoition 
of  knowledge  gleaned  from  available  literature  on  the  s^ibject;  com* 
municatio^  and  contact  Mih  o,ther  professionals  in  the  iield  via 
meetings*  conferences,  Tork?l  -ps,  et  cetera;  experiences  as  an  evalua- 
tpr  of  proposals  and  site  ev^uator  for  the  OfRce  of  Education  in 
re^rion  Vz.oxpericnce  at  the  n^^ion^ll  leirel  as  a  particinant  in  a 
National  5Vork  Conference  ,on  l^)ecial'  Programs  for  the  Disad- 
vmxta^ed -and  Pbbteeconda^  Education  Jheld  r^ently  in  Washington, 
*  »j.     '  *  •         « * 
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D.C;  and  a  personal  experimental  base  resulting  from  administrative 
work  in  the  area  for  the  past  several  years. 

I  appear  before  this  subcommittee  to  conament  upon  ILR.  3471 
an^  those  provisions  contained  within  subpaii  4,  entitled  "Special 
Programs  lor  Veterans  and  Stttdents-  from  Disadvantaged  Back- 
groimd«.'*  ThQ  spe^jifit  areas  on  which  I  wish  to  commljiit  arc  a§ 
follows :  (1)  Target  populations  to  be ^rved  by  the  four  special  pro- 
grams -Taleni  Search,  Upward  Bound,  Special  Services  for.  l)isad- 
vautaged  Scudentii,  and  Euuuitioxial  Opportunity  Centers;  (2)  nature 
of  the  delivery  systems  to  bc?utiliz0d  j  and  (3)  the  area  of  evaluation 
as  it  relates  to  these  pro-ams.    *  ; 

Taking  tai:get  populations  fiM,  liistorically  the  four  special  pro- 
grams have  been  designed  lo  facilitiate  access  to  postsecon(Jacy  cdu- 
cation  for  those  indivi^luals.from  low -income  families  who,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  have  not  had  such  acc^.  TiTiile  retaining  this 
focus  the  Copgress  through  specific  legislaSfon  has  recognized  Yhat 
tliere  are  other  groujps  besides  the  low-income  who  have  had  limited 
access.  ,  .  -  .  ^ 

As  a  result,  veterans,  the  phj  sicallj  handicapped,  and  the  student 
with  limited  English-speaking  ability  have^  been  incliided  in  the 
target  pi*ogx"aras.  The  present  legislation  expands  the  commitmtnt 
to  disadvaiitaged  veterans  by  rendering  them  eligible  for  participa- 
tion in  any  one  of  the  special  programs,  irrespecti\'e  of  their  income 
background. 

This  recognition  by  tjie  Congress  that  there  are  at  least  two  cate- 
gories of  dicad\  aataged  pei^ns,  namely j^Jlie  educationally  di.^ad- 
vantaged  and  the  economically  disadvanta^d,  needs  to  be  translated 
into  legislation  in  ft  manner  wliich  has  not  vet  occurred.  ,,0n  the 
contrary,  the  approach  has  been  to  modify  the  target  populations 
during  different  legislative  cycles  and  not  to  address  the  more  generic 
problem.  That  problem  is  simply  that  there  continue  to  be  large 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  youth  who  could  benefit  from  participa- 
tion in  post-secondary  education  for  whom  access  is  limited. 

Availability  of  financial  resources  is  only  one  of  the  factors  limit- 
ing access  to  educational  opportunities.  A  second  importailt  factor 
is  the  less  than  adequate  preparation  for  posttoecoadary  edubation 
obtained  by  individuals  during  their  secondary  school  experiences. 
Mulka  and  Sheerin  in  a  study  sponsored  by  the  I^ational  Science 
Foimdatiori,  call  specific  attention  to  tliis  in  a  recent  report  in  which 
they  note  that: 

•  *  ♦  A  student's  financial  and  minority  stains  is  not  the  major  barrier 
parHnilarly  Rlnco  the  implementation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
And  ItB  subsequent  amendments.  The  lack  of  academie  competencies  is.  Tiie  - 
Inadequacy  of  precullefje  education  still  prevents  mnnj  Americans  from  de- 
veloping tlielr  potential  and  limits  their  educational  experiences.  . 

Within  many  postsecondaty  educational  institution  there  is  an 
emerging  and  serious  concern  with  the  degree  of  unclerpreparedncss. 
of  elnteqng  freshmen  in  such  areas  as  English  composition  and  com- 
munication skills,  reading  skills,  and  maj^liematical  skills.  At  my  own 
institution,  the  enrollments  in  remedial  courses  have  undergone 
drastic  increases*  over  the  past  several  ;7ears.  In  a  \  ery  real  sense 
these  Students,  too,  are  educationally  disadvantaged  by  a  less  than 
adequate  precoUegc  educational  experience.  ,  «• 
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.  Jf  Trio  programs  are  to  havfl  a  contbmiBg  involvei^ient  mthrthe 
*  low-juacome  student  in  •upward  bound  .arid  q)ecial*  services  for  ex- 
ample, ^tlier  the  income  criferia  should  be  raised  or  the  jnaximum 
stipend  allowable  should  be  increased.  Increasingly^  rj>ward  Boijnd 
programa^must  compete  T^^ith  other  Federal  .and  St^ite  programs  oft 
fering  a  greater  compensation  fo  tho  low-income  student.  Mapy  of 
these  students  prefer  acceptmg  emploj^mewt  when  available  during 
the  sr^jner  rather  than  participatiou  m  upward  bomid.  The  reason 
is  simple — they  feel  they  need  tne  nioney  more  than  they  racd  what 
upward  bound  can- off^r.*  '  >  ,  ' 

Within  special  service  pix)grams  based  in  postsecondary  institu- 
tions, the  uniiisual  circumstance  wl^ich  occurs  is  tlie  presence' of  disad- 
vcLutageA  students  who  definitely  require  the  seiTices  of  the  program 
but  who  do  not  satisfy  curi^nt  income  guideline^.  This  pi-oblem  would 
be  dealt  with  too  by  broadening  population,  by  noting  as  follows : 

X  would  refer  to  specific  recommendations: 

One,  that  the  target  population  of  special  progi*ams  be  modified 
to  inchidc:  (a.)  Low-income  student^-^the  economically  disadvant- 
aged students;  (5.)  academically  underprepared  students  oi  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged;  and  (c.)  special  groups  such  as  the  veter- 
ans, the  physically  hdtidicapped,  the  student  with  limited  English- 
Speaking  ability,  and  the  more  mature  stiident/adult. 

Two,  that  the  maximum  stipend  allowable  be  increased  from  $30 
per  month  to  §0  per  month  of  full-time  participants  in  upward 
bound. 

Thi-ec,  students  oniolled  in  postsecondary  educationiil  Iiii^titutions 
should  bo  eligible  for  participation  based  upon  documentation  of 
academic  need  or  underpreparedness  irrespective  of  income  back- 
ground up  to  a  level  of  20  percent  of  program  participants  where 
no  institutional  funds  are  used  in  the  program. 

Acceptance  of  recommendatioiv  ]!»To.  1  aiid  its  translatioa  into 
legislation  should  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  n^.d  to  con- 
tinuously xnodify  the  target  population  of  special  programs.  It  would 
have  the  further  effect,  in  the  case  of  special  services  progrjims  for 
the  disadvantaged,  or  stimulating  ^^eater  involvement  with  these 
progmms  by  postsecondary  educational  institutions. 

Each  of^  the  other  recommendations  would  have  the  impact  of 
stimulating:  greater,  accessibility  to  special  progi-ams  for  students 
who  require  such  services. 

The  Intention  of  an  emplifeis  on  diversity  and  flexibility  within 
special  programs  is  also  essential.  In  giy  opinion,  no  prograra- should 
be  required  to  focus  upon  one  population  or  another.  This  should  be 
dictated  by  local,  state,  or  regional  conditions.  For.  example,  it  is 
VQry  appropriate  that  talent  search  programs  were  one  of  the  first 
.  with  veterans  as  their  primary  coi^cem^  In  addition,  there  are  a  few 
talent  search  and  an  even  larger  number  of  upward  bound  programs 
wWch  have  high  j^arlicipation  by  black  students,  native  American 
students^  Asian  American,  and  students  with,  limited  English-speaks 
ing  ability;  Mexican  Americans,  Chicanos,  Puerto  IJican.^,  Cubana, 
.et  ceterai 

This  is  as  it  should  Ibe  for  only  by  jBncouraging  such  diversity  in 
focus  can  the  needs  of  the  various  populations  be  met  in  the  different 
environments* 
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In  major  colleges  and  universities  having  special  services,  it  is 
ibumowhat  less  common  to  find  programs  focusing  on  one  group  or 
another  but  Uiere  are  examples,  I  am  referring  here  specificiallj  to 
the  programs  for  the  student  enrolled  in  postsecondary  institutions. 
At  fiij  own  institution  the  special  services  population  is  multiethnic 
and  includes  a. component  serving  the  physically  hahdfeapped,.  At 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  the  special  services  pro- 
gitxma  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  handicapped,  A  similar  situa- 
tion exists  at  vVright  State  Uniyejftsit^  in  Oiao.  At  Clevolanu  Ste»tc 
University  the  special  service^  program  serves  botji  handicapped 
students  and  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  •  . 

I  would  conclude  with  two  additional  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  target  populations^:  (1)  That  veterans  lie  included  in  the 
four  special  programs  as  a  special  focus  group  along  v/ith  the  handi- 
capped, the  student  with  limited  Englidi-speaking  abilitv  and  the 
more  mature  adult  learner;  and  (2)  That  the  name  of  subpart  4  of 
JIJR.  8471  be  changed  from  Special  Services  for  Veteran^,  and  Stu- 
dents From  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds,  to  Special  Programs  for 
Students  From  Disadvantaged  Backgroimds. 

My  recommendation  for  the  inclusion  of  veterans  as  a  special  focus 
gi'oup  is  consistent  with  the  legislative  history  of  these  programs.  The 
inclusion  of  veterans  as  a  primary  target  population  to  the  possible 
exclusion  of  low-income  students  and  students  from  other  special 
focus  groups  is  quite  inconsistent  with  that  liistory*  By  including 
veterans  in  such  a  manner  there  is  less  of  a  danger  that  veterans 
will  have  higher  expectation  of  the  four  special  programs  than  uiese 
programs  are  able  to  deliver.  For  example,  By  mcreasing  the  maxi- 
mum ceiling  for  authorized,  funding  from  $100  million  to  $125  mil- 
lion, there  is  clearly  no  guarantee  that  such  ftmds  will  ever  be  ap- 
propriated. . 

On  the  contrary,  the  history  of  funding  of  these  programs  has 
consistentijj  been  well  below  the  maximum  ceiling. 

In  addition,  bj  increasing  the  target  population  hy  a  possible 
maximum  of  2  mjllioij  veterans  who  are  currently  not  using  avail^ible 
aid,  and  increasing  the  appropriation  by  only  $25  million,  tlie  pos- 
sible benefit  to  each  veteran  could  in  the  extreme  caae,  be  as  low  as 
$12.5  per  veteran/year — a  negligibly  small  expenditure  on  a  prob- 
lem of  ^his  magnitude.^  More  realjsticallv,  it  is  doubtful  that  more 
than  5  percent— a  maximum  of 'lOO,000/year — of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation would  be  affected  during  any  given" year.  The  only  program 
through  which  even  these  numbers  could  be  a^tecfced  would  be  talent 
search,  the  very  program  which  is  already  providing  them  with 
such  .services. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  speak  further  about  the  level  of  funding. 
As  I  indicated,  the  bill  recommends  an  increase  of  $25  million  in 
the  authorized  ceiling  for  special  programs.  As  indicated  earlier, 
however,  an  increase  in  authorization  ^lues  not  mandate  an  increase 
in  appropriatibn.  For  several  years,  funding  of  special  programs 
has  remained  well  below  the  ceiling.  Individual  programs  have  not  re- 
ceived increases  to  cover  even  inflation  except  at  the  expenses  of 
otlier  institutions  whidi  continue  to  need  the  Activity, 
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'  A:^'we  expand  the  target  pdpujation  ^vi^llout  substantial  increases 
in-'itthding.  J  must  adnnt  to  their  need  of  that  population  and  yet 
-doubt  the. ability  of  the  .programs  to  provide  the  needed  services, 
Current^statistica  require  that  I  conclude  the  progx^ams  wiU  have 
only  niarjginal  impact  on  either  of  the  target  populations  at  levels  of 
funding  proposed.  ,  v  i.- 

I  ciinnot  help  but  wonder  oven  more  as  I  consider  the  implications 
of  th^  teiTO  "postsecondary  education"  in  this  context.  How  many 
institutions  are  we  talking  about,  I  ask,  and  at  what  levels  ox  fund- 
ing. Presently,  over  i,200lnstitntions  participate  in  student  financial 
aid  programs,  and  oply  about  331  special  services  programs  are  cur- 
rently funded  at  $23  million,  I  recommend  ^  maximum  ceihn^  of 
$250  million  for  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  in  spite  of 
the  low  probability  that  during  the  next  fiscal  year  such  funds  will 
be  available.  Such  a  step  would  further  document  the  real  need.  At 
a  later  time  the  goal  of  addre^ing  the  need  might  well  bo  within 
our  gi*^.  *  J 

The  second  area  which  I  would  like  to  address  relates  to  delivery 
systems  for  jirecollege  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

H.E.  3471  proposes  no  changes  in  the  deliveiy  systems  of  special 
programs.  To  me  this^  very  surprising.  There  have  been  significant 
changes  hi  the  educaibnal  and  social  communities  since  these  pro- 
grams first  emergea  As  these  changes  have  occurred  to  ^  thev 
dictate  a  need  for  change  in  the  nature  of  delivery  systems  in  much 
.  the  same  manner  as  change  in  the  definition  of  the  target  population 
have  been  required.  It  is  v^^rthwhile  to  discuss  sqme  of  the  changes 
and  their  impli<AU;ions,       '  ^-  ^^^-^ 

I  begin  with  precollege  programs.  In  1966,  the  GongressJhrSugh 
specific  legislation  recognixed  that  many  students  Averel^eing  deiiied 
higher  education  opportunities  as  a  consequence  of  their  socioecon* 
bmio  status  and  their  related  inadequate  preparatioiyior  higher  edu- 
cation upun  completion  of  secondary  progxums.  Tqaay  thousands  of 
students  irrespective  of  socioeconomic  background  are  graduating 
^iviii  liigh  school  undtorpicpared  in  vitrioi^s  sfills  areas  such  as  read 
ing,  composition, , arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  science.  The  times 
re<|uire  a  f ^r  more  comprehensive  approach  than  was  taken  in  eariicr 
.-legfslatiorji 

At  least  three  independent  reports  have  recomized  the  need  for 
change, and  so  recommended.  These  have  included  (1)  a  Carnegie 


Conunisbion  report  entitled  "A  Chance  to  Learn :  An  Action  Agenda 
for  :pqual  Education  Opportunity,''  (2)  "An  Evaluation  of  Pdlicy 
Related  Research  on  Postsecondary  Education  fpr  Disadvantaged  - 
Vqu  2  of  Technical  Eoport  to  the  National  Science  Eoundation,'' 
and  (3)  "A  summary  Eeport;  Becommendations  for  New  Delivei-y 
^j>ysteras'*  \vhich  was  the  result  of  a  task  force  on  the  disadvantaged 
and  pos^tsecondary  cducafion  in  which  I  had|^hc  pleasure  to  par 
ticipate,  ,  ^ 

Each  one  of  these  reports  recommended  changes  in  precollege  pro- 
grants  for  disadvantaged  students.  I  wish  to' call  the  subcommittee's 
af  tention^to  the  recommeiidation»  within  the  nummary  report  of  the 
NaUonal  Work  Conference,  3Iy  reasons  for  doing  soifer?  t^vofold. 
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yivsL  as  a  pariieipanf  in  a  work  coufer<^nc<^  \v1uc1a  considered  the 
,  draft  docuiuuiit  I  of^rved  tii^tliand  the  cmeigency.of  the  filial  docu- 
ment and  its  recoimnendations. 

As  a  reyidt  I  recogruze  that  the  final  document  and  its  recommenda-. 
tions  reflect  the  thinking  of  Individual  project  directoi-s  from  eveiy 
region  in  the  counti^^  ob  well  ab  that  of  other  individuals  from  the 
postftccondary  edui^ationid  conimunity  who  iire  concerned  with  pro- 
grariib  for  the  di^udvantaged.  Sucond,  the  ixjconimendationb  embody 
two  features  which  I  strongly  believe  it  it,  ebjjcatial  to  maintain  with- 
in special  programs  well  into  the  future. 

The  first  recommendation  to  which  I  would  refer  is  as  follows : 

One,  it  is  momjucuded  lhat  potential  hpou»oKs  develop  <i  compre- 
hensive approach  to  providing  ocivicc*  tu  disadvantaged  individuals 
in  assisting  thcni  in  realizing  their  options  for  postsecondary  educa- 
ton.  The^e  piogranib  c(mld  be  called  Conipreheni>ivo  Educational 
Opportunity  Programs. 

I  btrongly  buppoit  that  approach  propo.cd  in  this  reconunendation 
arul  I  do  oo  barbed  upor^  my  own  experiences  in  precoUego  programs 
both  within  special  programs  and  oL^ewhere.  In  the  past  precollege 
prograin.>5  have  too  frec|[uently  uo^uniud  static,  unchanging  structures 
which  failed  tu  deal  with  the  total  needs  of  disadv^antaged  students, 
I  vvould  cite  ah  exanipki*  two  programs  with  which  I  have  had  a 
direct  cxpeiiei.co  and  I  vvould  lefer  to  them  as  program  A  and  pro- 
gram 

This  program  selects  it.^  students  fiom  local  high  Sclxools.  There  is 
no  participation  bj  Instruct or^  from  these  .schools.  The  focus  of  the 
program  i^  to  piwide  luolivatlunal  and  .skills-developuient  expeii- ' 
ences  which  will  piepijiri'  participants  for  postsecojidary  education. 
The  program  operate.^ 'ntoht  bf  the  >car  but  during  a  4-  to  6-w6ck 
peiiod  duiing  tlie  .>aninitr,  paitiupants  rcJdo  on  the  college  campus 
where  they  paiticlpate  in  the  most  intense  of  the  two  phases  of  the 
pro^'am.  Dui.Ing  the  aca^lcmic  year  the  program  provides  foUowup 
services  to  paiticipants  at  lpas>t  on  a  weekly  basis,  and  in  honje  cases 
more  f  rc/]ucntly.  ^ 

Tutoriiil,  counseling,  need  a.'S;ssu;ont,  instruction,  and  extracur- 
ricular cduaitlonal  ennchment,  .^kilJ^  development  in  reading  are  the 
doininant  activities  in  the  program.  The  impact  upon  tlu^  partici- 
pants )i>  higli  and  the  program  may  be  regarded  as  successful.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  impact  on  Jsigh  i>dioo]  is  ixinrginal  or  absent.  The  high 
school  nriiain.^  iiacbanged  by  any  activities  undertaken  within  the 
program. 

The.second  prograin,  program  B,  holects  its  fetudents  on  a  btatcwido 
ba.si.s.  Ia  addition,  in^tructorh  of  students  in  the  high  school  become 
rei^ular  participants  in  the  program  during  each  of  its  phaijcs.  The 
objertivo  of  tlic  progiam  is  to  provide  participants  who  have  potential 
for  .stutly  in  the  matliematical  and  physical  sciences  with  motivational 
and  skills-developiiient  experience  which  will  prepare  them  for  fur- 
ther study  in  these  areas  at  the  post^^ccondary  level.  A  second  goal  is 
to  upgrade  the  skills  pjf  high  school  instriictors,  in  this  case, 
.  mathematics. 
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Tlii'&.pr<i(Lam  also  has.  an  academic  year  phase  and  ai^  intense  sum- 
iner  residence  program.  A  dijlereiices  relative  to  projg^^ain  A  is  that 
both  students  and  their  mathematics  instructors  participate  in  Rum- 
mer programs  on  campus.  During  the  academic  year,  the  project 
^jrector  and  staff  who  are  instructors  at  the  college  actually  partici- 
pate nx  liigh  school  classroom  instruction  continuing  activities 
planned  durmg  the  summer  phase.  ^  <  / 

The  program  is  higjiiy  coordinated  with, the  otlier  departments  on, 
the  campus  during  Sie  summer.  Instn(cti6:a  isfhandlcd  in  part  by 
college  mstructors  and  the  facilities  of  in|tructionai  imits  sucli  as 
mathematics,  chemistry*  etc.,  are  made  avaHable.  This  program  is  also 
successful  in  meeting  its  objective.  To  the  extent  tiiat  it  involves' 
instinictors  from  the  high  school  throughout  the  year,  there  is  ^  far 
greater  probability  of  positive  impact  on  the  school.  The  disadvantage 
IS  the  limited  invoivenicnt  of  instructoi^s  from  only  one  discipline. 

Program  A  above  is,  of  course,  an  Upward  Bound  program 'while 
program  B  was  a  far  more  jjompi-eheubive  program  embodying  many 
of  the  charactor^tics  of  Upward  Bound  by  ultimately  concerned  with 
tlie  total  edycational  emaronment  in  whicli  participants  were 
involved* 

The  second  recommendation  in  the  precollege  program  area  was  as 
follows: 

It  is  recommended  that  poytiiecondaiy  pi-eparation  programs  also 
include  special- focus  programs  which  are  oriented  to  solving  cnicial 
prolilerus  in  a  particular  Jocation  and  based  on  an  assessment  of  needs 
and  resources  in  that  area. 

1(1  the  section  on  target  pojpulations,  I  have  discussed  the  need  to 
recognize  that  there  «re  apccjal  groups  of  disadvantaged  Students 
who  may  not  fit  the  category  of  economically  disadvantaged  '[low- 
income]  01  the  category  of  educationally  disadvantaged  or  acadieini- . 
cally  underprepared.  In  my  view  the  needs. of  these  individuals  can- 
not'l-e  ignored  by  special  pi*0OTams  and  Congress  in  this  bill  and 
earlit^r  legislation  has  i-qcognixed  the  need.  The  recommendation  cited 
for  special- focu&  proginmj^  provides  tlic  flexibility  in  delivery  systems 
to  accommodate  that  need.  *  ^         ,  ^ 

I  fc^trqngly  support  the  consideration  by  this  subcommittee  of  the 
translation  of  th5«;  recommendation  into  legislation. 

Tlie  needs  of  the  di^^advantaged  at  the  post^econdary  level  deserves 
much  attention  folloAving  a  decade  of  imprer^ive  ohan/re  in  the  num- 
bers* of  disadvantaged  students  entering  postsecondary  institutions  as 
a  result  of  the  four  special  prograias  and  institutional  recruitment 
efforts.  But,  -v^hat  happens  when  they  get  there  is  crucial. 

The  Otmegie  Commission,  to  which  I  have  referred,  makes  a  very 
strong  plea  for  mstitutional  commitment  of  resources  to  their  admis- 
rforiRftiforf-f?:  ' 

All  institutions  should  accept  responsibility  to  serve  the  disad- 
vantaged niuiorities  at  each  of  tlie  levels  at  which  they  provide  train- 
ing; that  every  student  accepted  into  a  program  reqiuring  compensa- 
tory education  receive  the  ncccsse^ry  commitment  of  i-esources  to  allow 
his^^engagoment  in  an  appropriate  level  of  course  work  by  the  end  of 
no  more  than  2  years. 
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Mulka  and  Sheciiii  call  upon  tlio  Fediiial  Goveftuncnt  to^insure  the 
funding  of  developinentar%killb  programs  around  the  identified  levels 
of  competencies  tliat  are  necdedr 

Tlie  task  force  document  recommendi?  such  a  degiign  in.  the  creation 
of  effective  ser\icje  learning  centers  which  can  ^ssjlst  disadvantaged 
and  underprepared  student^i  to  compete  with  dignity  and  contplete^ 
postsecondary  education.  : 

In  essence  these  three  recoinmendations  from,  independent  sources 
call  for  a  redirection  of  delivery  sjr stems  for  students  enrolled  in  post- 
secondary  institutions.  I  supi)oit  these  recommendations  and  I  again 
particularly  strongly  support  the  reconnn^ndation  flowing  from  the 
task  force  for  it  clearly  ixfle«;ts  a  coiisideratio^  of  actual  developments 
within  the  postsecx)ndavy  community. 

Tlie  past  several  years  have  been  the  emergence  of  two  new  types  of 
programs  within  posti^condaiy  institiitionb  learning  resource  centers 
(or  student  development  centei-s)  and  special  services  (or  education 
oppoitimity  programs.)  •      ■  . 

In  many  instances  tliero  is  direct  coordination  between  these  two 
programs  wiien  tliey  are  comniOnly  present  on  a  campus.  There  is 
u^uall}  one  significant  difference  between  them  however — the  learning 
ixji>ourco  center  or  student  development  center  is  institutionally  sup- 
portd  and  a  paii  of  a  regiilar  acatlemic  unit,  while  the  special  sorv  ices 
or  educational  uppurtunity  piogxam  Is  fedeiall^v  Sitpported  on  nuji- 
continuing  funds  and  is  not  a  part  of  a  I'egular  academic  unit. 

It  is  essential,  that  in  the  f iitxu'e  the^'e  two  programs  be  combined 
where  botti  exist  on  the  same  campus.  * 

Wiat  do  these  tvvo  types  of  programs  do.  At  my  own  institution  the- 
leaming  resource  center  provides  the  following  kinds  of  services: 

One:  It  is  a  roferonce  and  audiovisual  library  where  students  use 
books  or  audio- visual  materials  to  ohtuin  infoiTnation  and  enrichment 
in  connection  vvith  general  edtication  courses  in  English,  natural 
science,  humanities,  and  social  science.  .  . 

Two :  Tho  center  provides  free  tutoring  services  with  an  emphasis 
upon  writing  tutors. 

Three :  It  offei^  assist^inf^e  in  the  <levelopment  of  reading  skills  and 
houses  two  full-time  reading  specialists  and  a  variety  of  reading 
machines  and  equipment,  books,  and  kits  designed  to  increase  read- 
mfXy  writing,  and  comprehension- skills. 

^  Four:  Provides  shoi't  courses  in  study  improvement  involving  effec- 
tive listening,  notetaldng,  study  skills,  and  problem  solving. 
Our  special  sei-vices  provides  the  following  Idnds  of  services: 
One :  Identification  and  .^election  of  new  program  participants  from 
the  pool  of  new  ^dmits  to  the  uniYcrsity. 

Two:  Operation  of  a  special  orientation  program  designed  to- 
facilitate  actual  enrollment  of  new  adults  in  recommended  academic 
pi-Oixrams. 

Three :  Providing  a  special  meeting  during  the  first  week  on  campus 
between  new  students,  selected  faculty,  special  program  staff,  and 
returning  special  progroim  students. 

Four:  Provides  direct  tutorial  services  to  students  enrolled  in  a 
variety  of  courses  across  the  campus. 

Five :  Providers  funds  to  selected  departments  for  the  development 
of  departmentally  based  tutorial  assistance  programs — reading  mar 
chines,  et  cetera*  » 
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SiJU  Coord!nat<js  with  insfcnictoi'S  in  selected  departments ;  to 
directly  monitor  the  academic  progress  of  students  and  to  proviae 
faculty  orientation  to  program  goals.  ,  .  x^^of^^ 

Seven:  Provides  every  student's  academic  adviser  \7itli  up-to-date 
iuformation  on  the  instiitctional  suppoit  services  available  to 

Eight":  Provides  a  multifaceted  counseling  program  accessible  to 
students  in  a  i-egular  course,  on  a  one-to-one  relationship  m  a  coun- 
selor's office,  in  groups,  and  in  the  living  environment. 

Nine:  Provides  transportation  of  handicapped  students  to  and 
fi-ora  classes.  .     .         .  i 

Ten :  Coordinates  with  campus  offices  m  the  improvement  o|  ac- 
ce«?Mbility  of  campus  ground  and  facilities  to  the  handicapped. 

From  this  comparison  several  features  are  clear.  (1)  There  is  a 
substantial  overlap  in  the  serviqes  provided  by  the  two  units;  (2) 
special  programs  are  more  concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
lotal  student  than  is  the  leaming  cefiter;  (3)  the  effoits  of  the  learn- 
ing center  are  facilitated  substantially  by  funds  received— m  part— 
from  special  programs;  (4)  special  programs  is  more  involved  with 
otlier  instnictional  units  on  the  campus  than  is  the  learning  center. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  the  learning  center  has  the  capability  to  provide 
largo  muul)ei»s  of  students  needed  academic  .services  in  skills  dovelnp- 
ment.  A  morger  of  those  or  the  development  of  new  comprehensive 
€;ervice  leamihg  centers  would  result  in  muiked  improvement  in  the 
ability  of  post^ccondarv  in.>tltutions>  to  meet  the  needs  of  disad- 
,  vuntageil  students.  Even  with  the  focus  upon  merger  and  successfid 
achievement  care  must  be  exercised  to  assure  that  special  programs 
are  not  lost  in  the  pi^ui-o  to  serve  other  students  who  need  the 

«ernce..^  ,  .  ^    *         i.  • 

The  final  area  in  which  I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  is  the 
evaluation  of  programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 

AVithin  postsecoudary  educational  institutional  there  has  not  been 
any  consistent  attention  gi^  en  to  the  need  for  evaluation  of  programs 
f uiulcd  externallv.  For.tho.se  programs  funded  from  the  general  fund 
budget  such  evaluation  as  o,ccui^  is  based  upon  ti-aditional  outputs 
fiucJi  Ab.<!tudent  credit  hours  and  other  variables  which  may  l>e  related 
to  them.  These  data  are  gathered  and  used  in  a  central  management 
process  for  input  into  decisions  effecting  allocation  of  institutional 

Special  programs — ^which  are  relatively  new  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation and  which  are  federally  funded— are  not  regularly  evaluated 
1>V  Oie  inj<titution.  In.stitutions  give  more  attention  via  their  business 
offit-es  to. proper  expenditure  of  federal  funds  according  to  progi-am 
guidelines  and  budgets.  Evaluation  is  left  to  the  funding  agencies  or 
to  their  repi-esentative  on  the  campus  in  tlie  person  of  a  project 
director.  ,   .  ,   .     ,  ^ 

T  find  it'  most  significant  that  the  present  legislation  docs  not  ex- 
plicitly address  the  need  for  evaluation  beyond  the  statement  of  gen- 
-eral  goals.  In  my  opinion,  more  than  this  is  needed.  It  may  be,  per- 
haps, expected  that  other  units  of  Government  %vill  see  to  evaluation- 
units  such  a^  the  Government  Accormt^g  Office  at  one  level  and  the 
Office  of  Education  at  another.  This  may  well  be,  but  my  concern  for 
proper  evaluation  is  at  the  level  of  a  project  director  and  his  or  her 
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staff  as  woll  as  at  the  level  of  a  i^egional  or  jqational  office.  Some  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  this  within  the  proposed  legidation. 

I  would  only  adclress  two  othejr  ureas  concerning  evaluatio?i  and  Ihe 
current  proposed  legislation:  •  '  • 

(1)  The  national  goal  for  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents should  be  explicity  stated  within  the  legislation* 

How  many  students  from  disadvantoged  backgrounds  are  to  have 
been  affected  by  these  programs  during  the  period  of  June  30,  1976, 
and  September  30,4980?  How  inany  veterans?  How  many  handi- 
capped students?  IMiere  will  ultimate  responsibility  for  attainment 
of  those  goals  reside?  .      -  '  /  ^. 

Tliese  questsioh  ai^  as  relevant  in  the  context  of  new  legislatioj(i  as 
thov  must  be  to  an  institution  ai^suming  i-esponsibility  for  one  or  more 
of  the.spedal  programs.  There  aie  clearly  many  other  rehited  ques- 
tions the  answers  to  which  m>iy  be  Anted  as  national  goak  for  bpecial 
programs.  But,  my  primaiy  point  ij;  tliat  tliese  fcasic  questions  and 
their  related  answers  \Vo\M  detocmhie,  to  a  significant  degree,  not 
^only  the  fox^  and  purpoi>e  of  evahiation  but  also  the  level  at  which, 
^  these  prbgiams  must  be  funded  if  the  goals  are  to  be  acliieved.  / 
For  me  to  dwell  at  any  greater  length  on  the  need  for  cvaluatioi^ 
and  attention  to  it  within  this  legidation  would  greatly  extend  my 
remarks.  I  shall  end  this  section  by  indicating  that  within  the  Stafe 
of  Alichigan  and  across  the  mid- America  region,  a  lAumber  of  woi;lc- 
shops  and  conferences  have  addressed  tlie  need  for  evaluation  within 
our  programs.         ,  ,  /T 

Program  managers  and  staff  are  gi^-ing  this  matter  full  a^^^tention 
and  often  independent  of  prcssure'from  within  tlieir  institutions. 
Attention  to  this  matter  in  the  current  legislation  and  more  (jlear 
indications  of  roles  and  responsibilities  of  sponsoring  inst.itution;s  for 
evaluation  would  have  a  veiy  positive  impact  on  the  output  of 
special  programs  and  their  relationsliips  to  the  institutions.  <  I 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  great  pleasui;e  and 
honor  to  have  been  invited  to  appear  before  tins  .subcommittee.  I 
most  sincerely  hope  that  these  comments  will  prove  useful  to  the 
membei^s  of  the  committee.  I  am  prepared, together  with  many 
others  to  assist  in  whatever  manner  you  ipay  suggest  in  the  future. 

Mr.  0*Hara.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Dr.  Hiunilton,  and  I  think 
we  will  be  talking  to  you  in  the  future,  also.  « 

x?^"^^^  Eugene  D.  ElUs,  who  is  diixictor  of 

the  National  Coordinatuig  Council  for  Educational  Opportunity  to 
present  liis  testimony.  .»  . 

STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  D.  EIEIS,  DIKECTOE  01^  THE  NATIONAI 
COOEDDTATINff  COITNCIIr  EOE  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOETUNITY 

Mr.  Eujs.  Mr.  Chainnan,  thank  you  for  giving  rne  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  body.  My  remarks  are  based  upon  my  ex- 

Eenence  as  an  administrator  for  the  Xew  York  State  Education" 
department;  as  the  director  of  XCCEO  and  presently  an  instnic- 
tor,  at  the  State  ITniyersity  of  ifew  York  in  Albany. 

I  am  concentrating  my  remarks  to  that  section  of  H.R.  3471, 
which  modifies  the  Trio  programs  to  include  veterans.  More  specifi- 
cally, my  xemarks  are  concerned  with  subpart  i,  pages  21--26. 
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The  i^robosed  tliinking  to  include  veterans  into  the  Trio  programs 
places  empYasis  on  some  valuable  strengths  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
this  population.  *  x   .       n  • 

(1)  Since  fche  average  age  of  veterans  entering  college  is  approxi- 
jmately  22  to^  years  old,  they  may  provide  stability  and  matunty 
in  proroams,  iri  contrast  to  the  predominant  popuktio^i  of  theso  pro- 
crams  which  is  usually  high  school  age  students.  Veterans  should 
help  Induce  counselijig  needs  resulting  In  possible  staff  reductioris, 
and  improved  program  quality  at  rdduced  cost. 

(2)  At  the^present  time,  tliere  i^re  funds  available  to  veterans 
for  tutorial,  /cmedial,  and  academif;  course  work  m  postsecondaiy 
institutions;  however,  many  veterans  have  not  had  the  opjportumty 

'  to\ake  advantage  of  these  important  respurces.  The  primary  reason 
has  been  lack  of  an  organized  delivery  ^system 

r/))  One  of  the  most  expensive  aspects  of  an  upward  Bound  pro- 
<yram  is  its'  summer  component,  since  during  tliis  piiase  of  the  pro- 
gram moht  studentii  are  housed  and  boarded  at  the  host  institutions. 
In  addition  to  enabling  program  staff  to  maintain  contract  with 
stmlenti^,  the  i*esidcntial  summer  component  has  been  helpful  m 
aiding  Upward  Bound' students  to  acquii-e  independence  and  ex- 
perience living  away  from  home.  Since  veterans  have  been  lud- 
pendent  and  have  cxperii»nr<?d  living  away  from  home,  and  since  they 
can  be  expected  to  be  highly  motivated  and  able^to  attend  classes 
without  close  snpenision,  they  could  veiy  likely  commiite  to  the  cam- 
pus for  .summer  classes  as  well  as  hold  jobs  off  campus.  This  would 
also  result  in  reduced  progi'am  cost  as  well  as  pronde  a  better 
simulation  of  the  collegiate  experience, 

I  am  i>ui-e  vouliave  considered  these  strengths  in  your  dclibcnitionff 
concerning  ILR.  3471.  However,  there  ai-e  other  implications 'of 
adding  veterans  to  the  Trio  progi*ams  that  offset  many  of  these 
-  gains.  Thei;^is  an  assumption,  at  times  implicit  and  at  times  ex- 
"  plicit.  that  the  existing  Trio  progrant^  can  be  modified  at  no  cost  to 
the  present  population  to  serve  veterans.  This  a^ssumption  is  subject 
to^  i^crious  question. 

The  fii^st  Trio  program  mentioned  In  the  legislation  is  talent  search. 
Thin  program  consists  primarily  of  high  school  dropouts,  or  potential 
.high  school  dropout^..  These  j'oungsters  usually  have  a  past  history 
of  underaclue\eniont,  truancy,  language  problems- -bilingtial— cul- 
tural obstacles,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  are  students  whose  education  has 
been  interrupted  by  pregnancy  or  niilltary  service.  This  program  is 
priiiiarilv  designed  to  serve  younger  students— late  junior  high, 
early  high  school— for  whom  early  intervention  is  essential  if  edu- 
cation careers  aiti  going  to  be  redirected.  Tliese  students  often  come 
from  miuofity  groups  who  have  the  potential  for  postsecondaiy 
scliool  training;  however,  due  to  family,  financial,  or  social  disad- 
,  '  vantages,  they  maj  find  regular  attendance  and  school  success  dif* 
ficult.  "  '  N  . 

ThroMnrhovt  this  document  when  !  refer  to  minority  groups,  T  am 
UMug  th.^t  in  the  s^nse  to  include  poor  \svliite  and  some  of  the  tra- 
ditional minority  groups. 

On  the  other  Jxand,  a  returning  veteran  at  21  or  22  years  of  age 
will  be  emotionally  and  psychologically  an  adult;  tlie  only  thing 
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this  person  has  in  cohunon  With  the  traditional  talent  search  stx\3ent 
might  be,  in  some  instances,  a  low  level  of  academic  (?o.ihpetence. 
This  early  intervention  concept  suggests  that  intervention  must 
occur  while  there  is  the  potential  for  change  or  malleab,ilit;;j^.  As  an 
individual  grows  older  he  may  still  be  malleable,  but  he  requires 
a  much  different  kind  of  intervention  strategy  for  comparable 
growth.  Placing  a  veteran  in  a  talent  search  program  wmild  be 
comparable  to  sending  a  high  school  student  back  to  grade  school 
to  make  up  his  educational  deficiencies;  it  simply  will  not  wotk 
Both  veterans  and  talent  search  stu3ents  have  academic  deficiencies ; 
however,  the  resolution  of  these  deficiencies  require  separate  and  dis- 
tinct methodologicSw^  \ 

The  second  of  the  Trio  programs,  the  Upward  Boimd  prograiiu 
is  a  precollege  preparatory  program  designed  to  generate  the  §Rilla<^ 
and  motivation  necessai-y  fur  succe^^s  In  education  beyond  high  school 
among  young  people  from  low -income  backgrounds  with  inadequate^ 
secondary  scTxoofl  preparation.  ,  *      .  ' 

An  essential  aspect  of  a  successful  Upward  Bound  project  is  its 
ability  to  effectively  utilise  a  variety  of  resources  in  attempting  to 
emphasize  the  .total  student,  assessing  his  needs,  strengths,  and 
weaknesses.  Tho-  program  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  Collegiate, 
community,  parental  groups,  and  other  sources  that  may^be  neces-  . 
sary  to  help  thebc  students.  The  Upward  Bound  student  is  usually 
a  10th  or  llth  grade  ^high  school  student,  for  whom  early  int-er- 
vention  is  an  ossentl^r component,  along  with  inputs  6f  counselors, 
•  teachers,  and  comnmnity  resources  who  work  together  with  the 
Upward  Bound  program  staff  to  encourage  and  assist  the  student 
to  complete  high  scliool  and  seek  i)ostsecondary  education. 

The  mclusion  of  velemns  who^  are  not  entolle^  in  high  school 
to  students.  The  value  of  early  intervention  is  lost,  the  yaluo^  of 
cta  reeling  academic  ptx)blems  during  the  high  school  years,  is  Icfct^ 
and  tlio  value  of  an  up-to-date  record  of  the  student's  past  per 
formance  and  experiences  is  lost.  Mpst  veterans  would  be  better  off 
to  obtain  an  equivalency  diploma  through  the  armed  service  rather 
than  depend  on  Upwai'd  Bound  services,  since  it  appears  that  only 
a  limited  aspect  of  this  prx)gram  could  possibly  ^rve  the  nox>d}>  of 
veterans.  From  a  logistical  sense,  the  summer  program  for  bridge 
?tu«lents,  which  is  desi^nicd  to  a^sibt  students  to  make  the  transition 
from  high  .school  to  college,  could  possibly  meet  tJie  needs  of  veter- 
ans; however,  even  this  aspect  of  the  pnjfjram  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  previoxisly  mentioned  intervention  techniques.  ^ 

The  third  component  of  the  Trio  programs,  the  special  services 
program,  is  designed  to  help  disadvantaged  and  physically  handi- 
capped students  to  remain  in  and  complete  college.  These  ^programs 
nsually  include  counseling,  tutoring,  special  course  work,  and  other 
5enices  designed  to  remedy  the  enrolled  student's  academic  deficien- 
cies. 

_  ^  Hiese  ,progi»ams  have,  in  the  past,  served  to  a  modest  extent  some 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  Furthermore,  since  the  students  served  arc 
college  age,-special  ser\ice  students  are  closer  t^!^the  veterans  in  age 
and  maturity  than  any  other  of  the  Trio  populations.  Some  special 
services  programs  have  had  experience  with  veterans  who  have 
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taken  advantage  of  educational  li^ta  to  help  offset  some  of  tlie 
•brooT^in's  remedial  eost.  .        .  ,       .  '* 

Kowevei*,  college  enrolled  veterans  in  special  services  pro^i^ams, 
as  ^vell  as  thosfr  who  ha^e  been  admitted  through  l^egular  admissions 
are-not  having  an  easy  time  of  it  The  first  year  or  so  after  a  veteran 
returns  from  militaxy  dtity  his  primaxy  concern  is  m  making  the 
^adiustment  back  to  civilian  life.  Statistics  show  that  approximately 
20  to  25  percent  of  the  total  7.3  million  Vietnam  era  veterans  ex- 
perience adjustment  problems,  ^hey  have  spent  2  pr  more  years  in 
the  armed  services  when  society,  especiall;^  on  the  ceflege  campusj^ 
primarily  trying  to  forget  the  whole  Vietnam  affair..  The  vetei-an 
feels,  whether  justifiably  or  not,  that  many  people  want  to  forget^ 

him  and  the  war/      -  ,     ^  , .       >  ^ 

He  has  had  to  fight  harder  for  less  benefits  than  his  predec^ors. 
Wliether  in  combat,  or  not,  he  has  not  returned  home  to  bands,  flags, 
and  the-glory  enjoyed  by  veterans  of  past  wars.  Today  s  20  to  2» 
percent  may  have  withdrawn,  fe6l^isiise;.d,  forgotten,  or  else  be  in  a 
constant  strtte  of  rage  and  confusion.  \ 

In  discussing  Vietnam  era  veterans,  we  must  consider  very  thor- 
oughly his  eiiiotionnl/'psychological  makeup  in  comparison  to  the 
typical  Xrio  or,  for  that  matter,  college  student  in  general  He  is 
older,  and  he  lias  needs  which  are  almost  totally  different  fi;oin  other 
students  on  the  campus.  A  few  vetemns  ai^e  now.  enrolled  m  special 
seiTices  programs  because  these  prorffms  may  be  compilsed  primari- 
ly  of  minonty  students;  con^^equently,  he  may  bo  functioning  in  the 
program  due  to  d^putual  similarity  in  cultUi-al  backgrounds.  An 
extremely  small  number  of  nonlninority  veterans  have  taKen  ad- 
vantage of  these  programs.  Wliyf  T.J 
The  nbnminonty  fetcrans  feel  that  these  programs  were  designed 
to  respbnd  to  the  needs  af  the  sixties,  to  pronde  affirmative  action, 
create  equal  opportunity,  and  help  rectify  some  of  the  injustices 
originating  out  of  poverty  in  America.  Many  fe^l,  and  I  woiud  agree, 
that  asking  Trio  programs  to  expand  their  services  to  meet  ^he  needs 
of  veter^ins  is  comparable  to  asking  high  schools  10  years  ago  to  meet 
theneedsof  the  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged.  ^ 
<  The  typical  higlji  school  was^not  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  Ino 
students,  not  necessarily  because  they  wore  insoisiiive  or  uncaring: 
they  simply , did  not  have  tlie  specialized  skills  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs-of  atypical  students  and  .still  do  justic?  to  the  typical  student. 
When  I  discussed  with  some  Trio  program  staff  fhe  mclusion  of 
veterans  in  their  program,  their  response^  with  some'  reservations, 
was  optimistic.  However,  since  veterans  present  a  multitude  of  unique 
problems,  veterans  groups  and  counfeloKi  expressed  a  much  different 
viewpoint.  They  did  not  feel  their  needs  Could     met  throtigh  the 

Trio  framework."       ,        .     ,^  ^.  -i  ^  -mi 

It  is  the  position  of  the  National  Cooramating  Council  for  Educa- 
tional' Opporttoify  (XCCEO),  that  tlie  mass  mclusion  of  veterans 
info  Trio  programs^  woiiltl  undermine  the  pit)gres3  made  in  these 
programs  and  not  b©  to  the  best  interest  of  either  grotip.  For  veterans 
ife  might  initially  Appear  as  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  would  soon  turn 
to  disillusiqnmpnt;  and  moro  frustration.  For  the  nigh  school  student, 
the  result  of  H*R.  in  its  present  form,  could  emasculate  the 
pro^n-am  and  dimlaJ&h  those  gains  which  have  been  made  to  date. 
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.  We  recommend  that  a  separate  proMtum  be  established  for  veterans 
mider  the  ai^pices  oi  the  Federal  Trio  Office-  This  w^uld  enable 
veterans  to  take  advantage  of  some  Trio  services  and  experiences, 
avoidipg  unnecessary  duplication  and  expensi&.  The  needs  of  veterans 
are  uniaue;  they  should  bo  met  through  a  separate  set  of  guidelines. 
*  "  designea  to  addross  those  needs. 

That  special  r6':rujitment  and  orientation  progriams  for  veterans  be  ^ 
included  in  these  niw  guidelines,  along  with  such  special  provisions 
as  a  con§idertttibjV  f  dlr  the  emancipated  natttre  of  veterans  3vrhen#deter-  - 
mining^ecohonuc  eligibility,  ' '  , 

The  present  ,Trio  programs  should  be  maintained  in  their  present 
form  and  continue  to  serve  their  present  population.  However,  career 
.    education  shoul^^l^e  built  into  these  propams  in^prder  that  liigher 
'Education  not  be  a\cruel  hoax  for  the  disadvantaged; 

That  an  empha^?  be  placed  on  staff  training  in  Trio  programs 
,  to  assist  program,  j^ei-sonnel  with  better  doliverj^  sj'stems,  increase 
theii:  .^Icills  in  ttccount^biiity,  and  .  make  increased  impact  on  ele- 
mentary, secondkry,  and  postsecondary  ediicatioR, 

Since  the  cost  of  T\do  programs  as  less  than  many  of  the  other-* 
programs  tov  the  disadvantaged  in  comparison  to  the  outconJes,  the 
new  legblution  should  include  an  extensive  evf^luation  component  to  . 
_  assess  tlie  true  impact,  both  economic  and  social,  of  these  programs. 

Lastly,  the  new  educational  opportimity  cenfei*s  play  a  significant 
role  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  im  disadvantcfged;  however, 
the^e  centers  should  not  be  viewed  as  possible  reglacjmient  for  Trio 
progranib,  since  tlit^y  uit*  hnpei'bonal  and  Uiuts  are  lucapaBie  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  tiie  total  student.  .  \ 

Again,  thank  you  for  thi^  opportunity  to  address  you^lris  mormng. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Thank  you,  very  mudi. 

I  am  now --I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Arnold  Mtchem  to  come  to  the  ^ 
table  and  identify  himself  and  then  we  will  ha/e  the  q[uestioning  of 
the  witnesses  by  the  subcoinmittee  members. 

Mr.  Mitchem,  could  you  tell  the  committee  who  you  are  and  your 
-organi?:jition?  \  '  ^ 

Mr.  Mri'CiiEai.  Thanlc  you,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  am  Arnold  3Iitchem, 
diitictor^  of  the  educational  opportunity  proffralfe,  Marquette  Uni- 
.  verhIty,*Milwnukee,  Wis.,  also  president  of  Slid- Amei^ca  Social  Edu- 
cation  Omjprtunity  Prt^grapn  Personnel.  I  do  hot  have  '  statement  this 
mornings  but  I  would  hko  to  express  my  general  supporf^^ior  the  con- 
cepts and  recomntendations  that  arc  cmboclled  in  the  task  force  on 
/%    the  disadvantaged  and  postsecondaiy  Education.         ;     .  . 

I  would  like  to  express  mj^  deep  appreciation  for  being  invited  to 
partlcip^ate  in  this  extieniolj  iiupuiUnit  Interchange  this  morning,  and 
for  *thc  future,  I  would  like  to  offer  my  services  to  your  staff  in  any 
manner  you  deem'appropriate. ' 
Mr.  OTFTAKiV.  Tlmnic  you,  very  much,Mr.  Mitchem. 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  questioTis  you  raised  about  the  inclusion  of  veteran? 
I  don  t  believe  that  it  is  our  thought  in  including  veterans  that  the 
veterans  needs  would  be  met  exactly  by  talent  search,  just  as  it  now 
is,  or  that  they  would  be  met  necessariljj  by  upward  bound,  just  as  i{ 
now  is,  or  even  fecial  services,  just  as  it  now  is,  although  the  veter- 
ans  s  needs  might  be,  I  think,  met  there  closer  than  in  other  programs. 
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But,  it  seeri:ied  to  us,  we  were  disappointed  in  the  very  low  percentage 
oi  vete^-ans  who.  were  talking  advantage  of  GI  bill  benefits  and  we 
,  felt  if  there  had  to  be  a  w*y,to  jcfeach  veterans  while  they  were  still  ia 
the  servict^,  o^  inunediatelj  upor  iischarge  from  service  to  try  to  jseek 
out  th<^  who  are  able  to'  benefit  from  a  further  education  and  who 
might  be  interested  in  further  education  if  properly  motivated  and 
to  seek  them  out  and  to  encourage  them^nd  to  provide  theju  with 
assJOTince  and  then  pix>vide  them  with  assistance?  ozice  you  gqt  them 
into  sdttooL  * ' 

It  our  hope  that  these  kinds  of  programs  could  bo  made  flexible. 
I  ihmk  h  wui.  Dr.  Hamilton  who  suggested  that  we  ought  to~and  J 
belie  ^e  Ms.  Ronth,  as  well— that  we  ought  to  have  these  progrartLs 
flexible  enoui!*h  so  that  they  ,can  meet  the  needs  of  special  target 
jrrouit'-^,  onJ  *  think  you  mentioned  geographic  location,  age,  and  a 
few  other  thixigs.  But*  I  thinli  ^Le  veterans  could  be  a  special  target 
group  for  whom  special  adaptioj;iS  of  these  kinds  of  efforts  could  be 
armnged. 

Now,  MrvEUisv  what  is  your  reaction  to  thrft? 
Hr,  Eti-rs.  It  might  be  possible  but  again,  to  me,,  some  of  the  inter- 
vention jiecessa:^^  require  different  approaches. 
]Mr.  0*iLuiA.  1  think  th^y  clearly  do  require  diffejrent  approaches. 
Sir-  Eljlisn  There  i»  a  tremendous  need  for  specialized  recruiting 
teclauque  and  ^pccialI^ed  <>i  lent  at  Ion  in  Idndo  of  programs  for  veter- 
ani»  and  there  Xh  a  treiaenduus  number  of  veterans  who  aren't  taking 
advantage  of  the  services  that  am  di^e  them  because  of  a  lack  of 
organized  approach  in  dealing  ^Yitl^  them.  -    '  v 

So,  I  think  the  spirit  of  that  is  fine.  It  is  the  logistics  that  I  am 
<roncorned  aboutv  ^    "  ^      .  , 

Mr,  OUaiia..  Do  hny  of  the  others  have  any  comment  on  this? 
M»*  RotsTH.  Tes,  I  think  with  some  of  the  proj^osed  new  models  that 
veterans  could  benefit  greatly  from  the  services, 'Hie  point  that" 
I  would  like  to  m.xke  is  that  the  Congress  has  added  new  populations 
lor  several  years  because  tLuy  have  recognized  needs  in  the  country. 
But*  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  appropriatiuns  levels  have  not 
corn?^pvj»nded  with  that  need.  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  the  fact  that 
current  service  only  co\ers  rtally  about  from  7  t^  8  percept  x>f  the 

Ejjpulation  this  country  coming  from  a  low-income  ybackground— 
*twcen  14  and  21 — ^  million  individuals.  '  . 

So,  I  thiftk  if  we  talk  about  adding  new  populations  we  have  to 
also  talk  slx>ut  adding  new  money. 

Mr.  OTIara.  Welly  of  ^urse,  it  is  a  question  of  legislative  strategy.. 
I  certainly  didn't  want  to  add  veterans  without  adding  a  commen- 
furate  ammmt  of  money.  And,  I.  wouldn't  be  in.  favor,  of  adding 
\rcterans  if  I  thought  that  the  appropriation  weren't  going  to  change 
ibecause  would  just  dilute  sendees  that  are  already  inadequate. 
But,  I  .-..ft  of  had  a  feeling  that  if  you  could  include  veterans  in  and 
have  really  meaningful  programs  to  bring  veterari^  into  jjpstsecondary 
education  and  assist  tliem  in  postsecondary  education  that  that  inight 
enliance  the  changed  for  gettingadeijiiateiipprdpri&t  ions. 

That,  on  the  wnole,.  therelsTfttuiik,  a  more  acute  concern  among 
the  Congress  generally  about  the  special  problems  of  veterans  than 
there  is^wellj  I  don't  want  to  oversell  it.  I  mean,  it  isn't, all  tlxat 
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great,  but  I  think  tliere  is  more  coptcern  Qvei:  the  special  problems  of 
veterans  than  of  my  oilier  gix>up  and  I  thought  that  might  help  biing^ 
adeguatef  unding  into  tho  pi-ogram^  But,  that  mi^ht  be  \vion^j»  too. 
"Dr,  Hamilton,  I  am  wvy  iiitere^ted  in  ^vour  propopitiou  in  effect, 
tlmt  the  clientele  of  the  progii>ni  ought  to  be  those  »vbo,  for  whatever 
reason^  »re  acadeniically  unprpparea  and  I  think  that  is  a  group  tliat 
I  have 'been  especially  concerned  with  as  I  have  gftpe.  throught 
those  hearings  over  the  last  coupL  of  years.  There  has  hem-  that 
group  of  individuals  who  have,  in  effect,  rajssed  their  chance.  Wha 
dropp^  out  of  high  school  or  who  received  an  inadequate  sec- 
ondary preparation  and  "w1^o  did  not  then  remain  in  school,  but  who 
went  ^t  fifnd  went  into  the  Army  or  went  into  empioy^nt  or  some- 
tliiiigv*ud  who'now  ai-e  beginning  to  feel  that  they  made  a  mistake* 
and  that  thin^  could  have  been  diffei-ent.  I  want  very  much  for 
them  to  have  Anchanco  to  come  back  into  education  and  make  lip 
sohio  of  what  they  have  lost  and  I  think  they  are  a  gi:o»p  that  has 
a  need.  Maybe  they  don't  meet  income  te^ts,  perhaps.  Tliey  probably 
don't  because  they  hare  either  been  in  the  Ai*my  or  working  Or  doing 
something,  and  yet  they  do  very  much  he$5d  special  assistance  in  get- 
ting back  into  education  and  working  their  way  through  it 

]\ow,  that  would  be  one  of  the  kinds  of  groups  that  you  would  be 
thinking  of,  I  assume.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  ILvMU^TOK.  Yes,  it  woW'A,  Mr.  Chairmaii,  And  the  primary 
difficulty  one  h^^.^  in  trying  to  address  the  various  needs  is  not  to  lose, 
sight  of  the  need  o£^ny  of  the  groups  and  this  of  course  ties  back . 
to  resources.  I  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  I  believe  there  are  a 
nuniber  of  groups  and  3  uu  have  alluded  tp  some  of  the  more  mature 
individuals  who.  may  be  conung  back  from  various  areas  which,  in 
fact,  includes  veterans.  But,  on  the  other  hand  we  have  to  recognize 
that  some  of  the  data  I  have  seen  suggests  that  wc  are  liitting  6  per- 
'  cent  of  the  poor— that  group  which  through  the  si;cties  we  knew  w§s 
ve£y  iH)orly  represented  in  higher  education  and  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  a  project  director  or  others  concerned  at  higher  levels  to  see 
how  they  can  begin  to  move  from^  one  group  'to  another  realizing  that 
we  are  ^oing  only  a  vei-y  marginal  job  at  best  with,  that  initial  tar- 
get population.  '     ^  .      *   ,      ,  ^ 

Mr.  OUara.  That  is  an  excellent  point.  And,  each  of  you  hare 
made  it.  but  I  want  to  tell  you  right  ?iow  that  I  acknowledge  that 
point.  If  we  ait>  going  to  continue  to  dribble,  along  at  the  current 
funding  levt^ls,  we  aren  t  adequately  serving  the  much  smaller  target 
/group  that  we  how  hare.  And,  -so  obviously  when  you  talk  about 


enough  tent  to  cover  all  of  tlio^e  who  arc  going  to  need  the  kiml 
of  help  that  a.more  flexible,  broa^dened  program  could  provide.  ^ 

And,  I  guess  I  would  have  to  take  a  sorious  look  at  my  authoriza- 
tion levels  if  it  is-  going  to  be  that  kind  of  program  that  we  are 
talking  about,  and  ma^be  put  in  some  threshold  type  of  fundinir 
for  it.  In  other  .word.s,  before  you  can  fund  something  else,  you  must 
fund  this  one  at  least  tcr  a  certain  extent  or  linkagfe  in  the  f imdiufiT 
to  ther  extent  that  you  fimd  one  thing;  you  must  then  provide  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  this  sort  of  program. 
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.  Thoe^  Wjttj&s  of  approftcT^^s  w  ought  to  loo^^ 

Br.  HKMpitoN.  Yes,  X  v/ould  add  this  comment  tis  well— that  one 
can  talk  ahoufc  md  one  may  have  a  great  difficulty  defimng  ^tems 
her«i  and  we  do  have  diiflSiculty  frequently  with  clear  dcnmtions, 
but.there  isL  a,disadvjmta/?ed  veteran  that  has  heen  the  primary  con-* 
cem  of  this  lefpslation*  We  do  have  at^  my  own  institution  and  I  am 
sure  at  many  others  large  numbers  of  veterans,  We  have  over  &M0 
vetoraa^  enrolled  at  the  university*  ^ 

From  one;  perspective,  in  the  sense  that  these  are  veterans.that  are 
using  their  benefits*  They  are  not  disadvantaged  in  that  sense.  There 
is  another  group  of  disadvantaged  vetexmns  who  are  not  using  these' 
benelits.  There  are  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans  who  do  not 
have  high  school  diplomas  who  can  be  encoura^d  to  go  the  GED 
route,  and  otherwise  upgrade  their  services.  So,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  need  to  try  to  look  at  that  disadvantaged  aspect.  I  would  be 
very  concerned' if  all  yetei^ans  qualified  and  all  2,000  came  ov^r  to 
use  our  limited  services  and  I  had  to  say  no.  Ther<^  would  be  a  lot 
of  no's  and  make  a  number  of  people  unhappy. 

Mr.  0'IIar.\.  I. think  you  are  rigut  The  disadvantaged  vetemn  is 
reaiiy  the  one  we  are  talldng  about.  There  are  other  veterans  who 
are  perfectly  prepared  for  postsecondaiy  education  and  already  moti- 
vated for  it.  All  they  need  is  a  discharge  certificate  and  they  are 
going  to  fit  m— not  easily  because  they  do  have  a  readjustment  prob- 
lem, but  nevertheless,  quite  easily  and  there  is  no  need  to  include 
them  in  the  target  population.  But,  I  am  thinking  of  the  veteran 
would  be  included  among  those  who  are  disadvantaged  as  students* 
in  some  way^  if  he  had  never  been  in  the  Army  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  them  who  have  available  to  them  what  is  without  any  question 
the  best  Fedeml  student  aid  program  of  any  student— the  G.L  bill. 
One  could  complain  of  it^>  inadequacy  and  indeed,  I  was  one  of  thoso 
to  vei7  greatly  increase  the  benefits  un^er  it  last  year,  but  whatever 
its  inadequacies  are,  it  is  the  best  student  aid  program  the  Federal 
Goveniment  mhs^  ^ 

And,  here  they  are.  They  have  this  entitlement  and  they  aren  t 
taking  advantage  of  it.  And,  I  think  they  have  to  be  helped  to  take 
advantage  of  it  '  .... 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  ranking  minonty 
mem'ber  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Qune.  In  listening  to  your  testimony  and  the  questions  and 
,  answers— I  have  a  question  of  Dr.  Hamilton  about  the  low-income 
j  factor.  \ 

Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  with 
I  veterans  and  include  only  the  low-income  veterans,  or  anyone  who 
I  is  academically  disadvantaged? 

I      Dr.  HAMUiTON..  I  think  that  poses  an  interesting  kind  of  question. 

actually.  One  may  look  at  the  veteran,  at  his  or  her  family  hade- 
I    ground  moving  through  the  educational  ^tem  and  I  am  sure  there 
.  (    are  a  number  of  veterans  who  are  from  disadvantaged  backgiounds 
*  in  terms  of  income*  W  cetera.  If  you  look  at  their  family— tliexr 
.  childliood*  their  adolescence— as  you  Took  at  the  veteran  coming  into 
a  university,  utilising  benefits,  it  seems  to  me,  for  example,  that  a. 
wngle,  independent  veteran  who,  even  though  from  a  disadvantaged 
family  economically,  is  not  going  to  be  that  disadvantaged. 
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For  a  10-month  period  a  veteran  could  ic^px^  $2,700  and  that 
is  sufficient  at  least  at  our  institution  to  mak^at.  Tliere  \vouId-be  a 
great  difficulty  ia  some  of  the  private  sectore  ^nd  that  student  would 
Se  economically  disadvantaged.  i  t 

If  you  look  at  it  at  another  level,  one  could,  say  that  the  beneats 


ticipation  m  military  .  .        ,   t    .  ^  t 

would  conclude  by  saying  this;  It  might  be  ^asier  to  deal  with  the 
disi^dvantagement  of  a  veteran  from  an  educational  standpoint  as 
opposed  to  income  criteria. 

Mr.  QuiB.  TVe  have  a  deep  concern  about  the  veterans.  Some  of 
you  liave  pointed  out  the  reasons  whv.  I  think  of  another  individual 
who  has  suffered  a  tremendous  disadvantage  ^nd  that  is  the  person 
who  has  boen  in  prison.  There  are  a  large  number  of  young  people 
who  have  been  in  prison  which  seems  to  me  lias  harmfed  them.  ^ 

Now,  I  recognize  if  tliey  are  sent  to  prison  there  is  a  likelihood 
they  were  guilty  of  something  and  that  is  the  reason  they  went  the;^. 

But,  what  I  have  observed  of  the  prison  System  is  that  they  have 
been  harmed  more  than  they  have  been  rehabilitated.  - 

Have  you  any  reaction  to  this  program  in  any  way  being  of^enefit 
'for  those  who  have  been  in  prison.     /  ^  / 

Br.  liviMiLTox.  I  think  definitely  it  could  bp.  I  liave^  not  been 
extremely  conscious  of  large  numbers  of  individuals  coiping  out  of 
that  experience  coming  into  such  a^^rqgram.  I  know  that  we  do  at, 
the  institution  have  a  number  of  ^uiviauaL  who  haye  come  out  of 
that  experience  and  are,  in  fact^  enrolled  in  a  university.  I  think 
generally  thei'e  is  not  broad  awareness  of  it  and  I  think  there  are 
clear  and  obvious  i^easons  why  there  would  not,  fee  because  of  the 
potential  discrimination  and  prejudicial  environment  to  that  in- 
dividual, ^        ^  / 

But,  I  would  have  to  paiise  and  thii&  a^  great  deal  more  about 
inclusion  in  ^..^i 


coming  out 

believe  that  they  are  excluded  any  _   

are  excluded  even  now.  It  is  a  question  of  emphasis  rather  than  in- 
clusion of  exclusion.  ^  . 

Mr.  Quiz.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Ellis  about  this  because  he  men* 
tioned  some  of  the  problpuib  of  including  people  out  of  high  school. 
I  have  visited  with  individuals  who  have  attended  poSt^secondary 
institutions,  probably  more  vocational,  technical  schooL,  than  have 
attended  college  and  ha.ve  seen  the  tremendous  change  that  has 
come  over  them  because  of  that.  Even  though  there  is  discrimination, 
that  experience  enabled  them  to  aipeak  f  reely  of  their  past  experience 
and  the  hope  they  havei  now* 

But,  in  looking  at  the  individual  who  was  in  prison,  especially  a 
young  person  that  is  in  prison,  you  practically  can  say  that  the 
reason  why  they  did  wrong  was  that  they  were  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. Some  of  have  said  that  Cmy  would  like  to  have  the  goal 
that  as  soon  as  they  learn  how  to  read  wqII,  they  can  leave  prison. 
That  would  be  the  motivation  to  develop  oneself  academcially. 

{  '  '  ' 
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So,  when  you  look  at  these  Trio  programs,  we  are  talkmg  about 
'  individuals  trho  wercn?t  reached  so  they  could  go  to  cdlege,  but 
because  of  their  problem,  I  think,  ended  up  in  jail.  I  have  heard  it 
.   said  many  times  that  so*ae  of  the  brightest  young  people  are  in  jail 
;>54$o  it  isn't  a  low  IQ  that  leads  to  prison. 
4V^Ws.  Eouth? 

'  ,  >/Ms.  Eoirra.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  that.  I  have  i^ome  personal 
Imowledge  from  the  Southeast  This  target  population  was'identified 
by  the  regluual  project  directors  iu  that  i-egion  aiid  I  am  familiar  with 
a  program,  that  was  developed  througMhe  Upward  Bound  pro-am. 
There  is  a  dirii»ion  of  community  services  at  Mercer  University  in 
,  Macon,  Ga.^  tliat  is  serv  ing  the  prisons  in  south  Georgia  as  a  part  of  aU 
of  these  Tno  programs,  lliey  have  inmates  who  come  to  the  campus — 
on  a  i-elease  j^rugrum.  They  have  extensive  tutoring  in  the  prisons—by 
students  that  are  working  In  these  programs,  and  the  program  has  been 
going  very  successfully.  They  are,  expecting  and  hoping  to  be  able 
to  grant  de^-ees  to  the  prisonsers.  And,  I  think  this  is  an  area  that 
is  very  possible.    .  ^ 

"Mr.  QcTK.  Tlien  I  come,  Mr.  Ellis,  to  the  comment  you  made.  I 
think  I  understood  on  the  first  Trio  program  what  you  said  about 
the  veteran,  and  I  think  there  will  be  others  like  that 

On  the  bottom  of  page  3  when  yoxx  are  tallring  about  the  second 
Trio  program,  you  ^aia  the  inclusion  of  veterans  who  are  not  en- 
rolled in  hi/xh  school  would  ncutnilizo  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro-, 
grams  benefits.  Are  you  saying  that  benefits  would  bs  lost  to  the 
individual  or  the  Ijenefit-s  of  Upward  Bound  programs  to  others 
would  be  neutralized  by  the  inclusion  of  the  veterans. 

Mr.  EiiUs.  No,  I  am  referring  to  the  veteran  as  an  individual.  In 
other  words,  there  is  not  the  history  built  up  on  lum  that  there 
would  be  on  the  other  studcntsj  and  T  think  a  lone  period  of  involve- 
ment and  a  substantial  liistory  of  working  witn  students,  I  have 
found  in  my  experience  in  Upward  Bound  to  be  of  tremendous  help 
in  W9rking  with  the  students. 

In  other  words,  one  of  my  bigggest  fxnistrations  was  that  there  was 
so  much  to  the  st.udent  that  we  were  not  aware  of  and  ^ere  unable  to 
deal  with  other  aspects  to  the  student  in  terms  of  setting  up  interven- 
tion techniques.  •  - 

Mr.  QtncE.  So,  what  you  are  saying  with  the  veteran  is  that  you 
should  have  reached  him  while  he  wtis  still  in  high  school,  rather 
than  afterwards 

Mr.  Ellis.  Or,  in  fact,  if  you  could  begin  to  identify  these  people 
eany  enough^  perhaps  eren  during — or  sometime  before  their  release. 
Much  like  if  you  are  going  to— vou  were  speaking  earlier  of  prisoners-— 
mudi  iu  the'same  way  of  working  with  prisons.  Z  think  you  have  to 
begin  to  identify  and  begin  to^  work  with — ^well,  it  is  helpful  the 
earlier  you  can  make  contact  with  some  of  these  spedaKzed  gro.upc, 
the  more  effective  and  the  more  successful  you  are  going  to  be.  And, 
while  as  an  adminisfratof  in  ^{gw  York  State,  !  did  work  with  prison 
populations  and  I  did  nsit  with  inmates  and  discussed  the  inclusion 
of  prisoners  in  HEOP  programs,  which  is  a  program  compatible  in 
New  York  Statei  to  these  programs. 
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air.  Qviz.  Are  any  of  you  familiar  with  the  profflLvam  that  the 
jxiilitai7  b'tarted,  I  think  It  was  wliile  KcNamara  was  Secretary,  for 
individuals  who  wanted  to  go  into  the  military  but  who  did  not  have 
the  scholastic  level  to  enable  them  to  do  so  were  then  given  remedial 
tVuinin;^  so  they  could  qualify  for  the  nnlitaxy.  I  think  they  took 
about  100,000  to  stait  with. 

Ms.  RouTH.  I  have  just  heard  of  it.  I  dont  know  horw  successful  it 
has  been.  ^ 

Mr.  QciE.  Let  nie  ask  you  then  on  pnonties  since  there  is  always 
going  to  be  a  limitation  on  fimds.  Take  the  two  categories,  the  ones 
wlio  are  now  served  coming  out  of  high  school  and  being  sensed  so 
tiiut  they  would  iiioye  immediately  into  post-secondary  educational 
iuhtitutions,  over  against  a  larger  group,  the  ones  who  have  com- 
pitted  high  school,  but  are  educationally  disadvantaged,  ^vhich  pro- 
hlbit^  thoni  from  pui^suing  their  course  of  study  in  postsecondaiy 
education.  Where  would  you  set  the  highest  priority  between  the 
two,  recognizing  limitation  of  funds? 

>ls»  Roinii.  Mr.  Quie,  I  would  like  to  probably  hedge  on  the  quos- 
tioii  and  c.\i;laln,  because  tlie  task  force  has  had  to  deal  wifli  priorities 
^  all  along.  One  of  the  thin^js  that  I  guess  vte  are  excited  about  is  the 
idea  of\ developing  a  service  learning  center  in  the  institutioii,  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  share  with  the  institution  in 
developing  a  program  that  could  be  expanded  to  include  all  of  the 
intlividuals  on  tlu)  t  ampu^  that  are  in  need  of  developmental  skills. 

One  of  the  thinjjs  that  concerns  us  is  that  we  recognize,  and  insti- 
tutions ara  recognizing,  that  they  have  a  number  of  both  nontradi- 
tional  and  even  traditional  students  who  need  developmental  skills. 
In  some  cases  they  have  devqlgped  learning  centers  tnat  would  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  these  students  who  would  not  be  eligible  and 
meet  the  income  criteria  of  the  special  services  program.  So,  in  a 
number  of  cases  you  have  a  special  seiTices  program  on  one  corner 
of  the  campus,  and  the  learning  xenter  on  the  other,  with  quite  a  bit 
of  duplication  of  service,  and  oftentimes  not  a  lot  of  coordination* 
I  think  what  we  are  suggesting  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
share  in  this  effort  so  that  we  can  develop  a  kind  of  comprehensive 
center — a  really  excellent  service  learning  center  at  institutions  that 
can  serve  all  of  the  populations. 

Mr.  QtriK.  Will  this  mean  a  change  in  the  Trio  program. 

Ms.  RouTH.  Yes,  sir* 

Ml'.  Qi  IK.  Uas  the  Ti  io  program  been  a  stimulator  of  programs 
funded  by  the  institution  or  has  the  need  been  seen  in  both  areas  so 
they  run  pretty  independent  of  each  other? 

^Nfs.  EotrTH.  I  think  that  it  would  be  hard  to  generalize  on  that 
issue*  X  t^ink  in  many^  situatipns  the  Federal  funds  have  been  used 
to  develop  this  kind  of  leamitig  center.  There  are  some  other  efforts. 
Tlie  Fimd  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondajry  Education,  for 
example,  is  bringing  together  12  different  such  institutional  pro- 
grams from  all  over  the  country  to  engage  in  year-long  dialog  to 
develop  programs  jn  this  ai'ea.  T  think  that  vvhat  we  are  concerned 
about  is  that  we  don^t  have  duplication. 

In  some  areas,  there  has  been  duplication.  In  other  areas,  tlie  spe- 
cial services  has  Stimulated  and  really  worked  in  developing  these 
centers^  '  *> 
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Sir,  QuTB.  Could  i  go  back  to  niy  question,  again,  on  the  priorities. 

Mr.  OTFIara.  Mr.  Mitchem,  did  you  have  some  comment? 

Mr-  MrrcHBHl  Yes.  *Mr.  Quie,  if  I  may  say  so  that  is  a  bloodied 
question  in  terms  of  Elizabct]iean  England— you  are  damned  if  you 
do  and  damned  if  you  don't— sort  of  thing. 

Those  of  us  who  work  in  these  programs  have  strong  feelings, 
about  both  groups.  There^are  perhaps  some  advantages,  some  pro- 
gram and  managerial  advantages  in  working  with  those  students 
who  have  b^en  outside  of  secondary  e:?cperience  foj  a  period  of  time, 
inasmuch  as  we  of  tea  find  that  these 'people  are  more  motivated  be- 
cause they  have  had  some  Ufe  expencnce  and  understand  the  im- 
portance of  skills.  " 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of,  us  feel  quite  strongly  that  because 
the  present  target  population  has  been  deprived  and  consequently 
has  not  developed  certain  kinds  of  aspiration  levels,  and  certainly 
don*t  have  some  of  the  same  kind  of  awarenesses  as  people  from 
other  segments  of  our  society^  it  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  do 
all  that  we  can  to  keep  them  m  whal  1  describe  as  kind  of  a  normal 
tract,  which  is  to  graduate  from  high  school  and  move  on  to  a  post- 
secondary  experience.       •  ^ 

I  guess,  what  I  am  sayinc  is— much  of  what  Ms.  Eouth  said — 
is  I  am  hedging  and  I  would  hate  to  have  to  make  that  kind  of 
choice, 

Mr.  Qtjie.  That  is  one  of  the  problems*  we  get  faced  with*  We  get 
faced  with  that  decision  all  the  time.  I  was  going  along  with  what 
the  chairman  indicated.  One  of  the  ways  to  protect  the  group  that 
we  are  serving  now  is  that  we  don't  serve  a  new  group  unless  you 
fund  at  least  to  this  level.  When  there  is  not  enough  money  available 
to  fuUy  serve  the  group  you  are  now  serving,  it  would  really  be 
diluting  the  money  to  ^erve  a  larger  number  of  that  group  and  go 
6nto  the  new  one. 

Tliat  is  sort  of  the  dilemma  that  I  am  faced  with  personally.  But, 
would  your  answer  then  bgsQiat  we  wouldn't  have  to  make  that 
decision  on  priorities.  It  really\j^then  is  th^  encouragement  for  the 
institutions  to  provide  that  seryice  in  a  coordinated  way  with^  con-, 
tinuity  so  that  they  are  really  making  the  Judgment  on  an  individual 
basis.  Would  that.be  accurate  to  say  that? 

Ms.JRotmi.  Yes,  sir.  1  think  that  we  should  in  some  way  guarantee 
with  the/Federal  funds  that  the  students  with  the  greatest  need 
not  be  ne^ected  because  sometimes  thej  are  very  reticent  to  ^o  into 
a  center^this  kind  of  a  thing,  but  I  thijik  that  it  is  very  pos^ble  to 
reallv  expand  Ihe  services  so  that  it  can  be  open  to  a  much  greater 
numoer  and  there  are  models  ^low  where  this  is  working  very 
effectively. 

Mr.  Qtra5..The  last  question  I  have.  Dr.  Hamilton.  You  men- 
tioned evaluation  and  I  am  always  frustrated  when  we.  work  on 
leg^'slation  that  extenxfe  or  expands  a  program  that  has  been  in  op- 
eration, "^hen  we  don't  have  the  kind  of  information  that  good  eval- 
uation provides  for  us.  I  wish  you  would  elaborate^  a  little  bit  on 
your  recommendation  to  us-^-^vhat  to  do  or  how  to  do  that  evaluation. 

I  have  ^en  some  evaluation  wjljich  was  an  effprt  H^t  those  who 
were  running  the  program  to  mak6  themselves  look  good.  Therefore, 
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I  have  been  Mnd  of  a  bug  on  outside  evaluation  so  there  wouldn't 
be  any  self-interest  involved. 

I  know  others  of  you  have  mentioned  evaluation.  Could  you  react 
to  that?  ,  . 

Dr.  IlAariLTON.  I  think  that  evaluation  ultimately  has  to  be  done 
at  several  levels  of  responsibility,  including  the  national  level,  the 
.regional  level,  and  in  this  instance,  the  level  of  the  institution.  I 
think  that  the  kej^  to  all  of  that  is  eiffective  statement  of  measur- 
able goals  and  obiectives  at  the  project  level^  and  effective,  efficient 
data  collection  related  to  those  objectives  within  the  programs. 

If  that  i^  inefficient,  then  we  ^11  have  a  multiplying  effect  all  the 
way  through  the  system  and  that  is  one  of  my  primary  concerns 
una  I  think  the  concerns  ^of  a  number  of  others  that  we  get  account- 
ability within  programs^  get  an  adequate  evaluation,  models  and 
design  set  up,  data  collection  s}  stems  and  information,  on  these  dis- 
semmated  at  the  project  director ;level. 

Having  done  that,  a  program  should  still  be  evaluated.  I  think  the 
institution  has  a  role  m  the  art*a  of  ei^aluatxon  of  programs  which  it 
has  funds  for  from  the  Federal  Government  in  tne  same  way  that 
institutions  are  required  to  carry  through  audits  on  funds  which  the 
institution  receives.  The  audit  shows  that  the  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  the  way  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  spent,  but  I  think 
a  program  audit,  it  this  sense,  is  an  evaluation  at  the  institutional 
level — going  into  a  regional  or  national  office  as  a  part  of  an  eval- 
ixafion  process  is  also  important. 

It  also  puts  the  burden  on  the  institution  and  not  on  the 
project  director.  Ultimately,  the  i)ro3ect  director  may  be  the  one 
called  upon  to  do  it,  but  it  then  will  have  to  flow  through  the  sys- 
tem. That  is  extremely  important.  As  I  have  listened  to  individuals 
from  the  regional  office  and  the  national  office  in  various  meetings 
and  confereuiwCSi  and  I  have  heard  concern  and  seen  the  dialog  be- 
tween the  project  ,  directors  and  the  Office  of  Education — entirely  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  institution. 

I  guess  if  I  am  making  my  point  clearly,  it  should  be  at  several 
levels  and  cannot  be  effective  unless  there  are  clear  statements  of 
goals  and  objectives  at  -different  levels. 

JMr.  QuiE.  Yes,  Mr.  Mitchem?  .  / 

^Ir.  MiTCPiEAi.  I  would  like  1o  uaderbcore  Dr.  Hamilton's  remarks 
which  I  think  is  an  extremely  important  part.  Historically  the  in- 
stitutions have  not  been  made  accountable  for  these  programs  and 
I  think^intil  they  do,  I  think  we  are  going  to  find  that  many  pro- 
gram/ aren^t  going  to  meet  the  expectfetiohs  of  Congress,  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  those  of  m  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  these 
pro/^ams.  .      •  y 

Mr.  Quns.  We  ought  to  be  clear  in  our  goals  when  we  wr^e  the 
legislation. 

Ms.  EouTH.  I  would  just  add  one  point.  Also,  I  think  if  institu- 
tions are  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the  program,  perhaps  there 
will  be  more  attempts  at  evaluation. 

Mr.  O'lLvRA.  That  is  a  ver;^  good  point.  I  would  like  to  thank  all 
of  you,  Ms.  Routh,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Mitchem— for 
your  assistai^ce. 
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Let  me  make  it  clear— the  task  force,  report  did  no^Blto©. avail- 
able on  any*  fort  of  usable  basis  until  we  were  well^Mfeiiij;^© 
drafting  proc^  on  this  bill  and  we  were  right  up  agaii^p|^  self- 
imposed  deadline  for  introducing  the  bill.  ^  .  „  •  H^'^^^^i  ^ 
And,  then,  of\course,  it  didn't  become  semi-officially;*Va3l,aW 
until  much  after  t^ie  introduction  of  the  bill  and  that  is  ffie  reason 
why  the.  work  of  the  task  force  is  not  reflected  in  the  bill.  But,  it  has 
been  our  intention  all  along  to  take  a  more  extensive  loot  at  that 

5 art  of  the  bill  and  try  to  make  it  conform  with  the  best  recJommen- 
ations  we  can  get.  So^  that  would  be  our  intention  as  we  go  into 

mark-up.  ,     .        *.       i  ' 

Let  me  annoimce  that  the  record  of  these  hearmgs  will  be  kept 
open  until  the  end  of  this  month  for  the  submission  of  statements 
for  inclusion  in  the  record  and  those  who  wish  to  do  so  will  be  per- 
mitted to  include  statements.  These  hearings  are  concluded  *and  the 
subcommittee  will  now  stand  in  adjournment. 

Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  at  11:40  a;m.l 
'Mr.  Mitchum  subsequently  filed  the  following  pajper:] 

4  ^  Mid-America  Association  of  Educat];onal,    ^  , 

0  dppoETUNm:  Program  Personnel,  ; 

.     MxlxomHeQ,  y^k,,  Aprti  ^0, 1915. 
^  Mr.  James  0»Hara,  *  ^  ' 

*   Chairman,  Subcompiittce  on  PosUecondary  Education,^  V,S.  House  of  Repreten- 
iativesy  Rayhum  Otlice  Huilding,  Washington,  D.C,  ;  ' 
Dear  Mb.  O'Hara;  TVe  In  the  Association  slncdrdy  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity you  extended  to  us  at  the  April  11th  hearing  qt  your  Subcommittee, 
when  yuu  indicated  yuur  vYilUngne>s  to  accept  stateuients  on  Xrlo  for  inclusion 
"    in  the  Subcommittee  record  until  April  30th.  The  enclosed  position*'x>aper  reflect? 
the  viewpoint  of  our  membership  on  areas  of  critical  concern  to  them  both  In 
regard  to  Trio  Reaerjlly  and  a|so  in  regard  to  specific  aspects  of  the  Trio  sec- 
tion of  HR  3471.  We  respcfl^tfully  submit  tliis  paper  for  your  consideration. 
\  Sincerely, 

CiAREWCE  Shetxct^  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Legislation ^  Education  and  Fsical  Concerns. 

Abnold  It.  MiTCHEir,  President. 

The  authorizing  legir-latlon  and  e.viating  guidelines  for  TBIO  programs  define 
the  population  to  be  served  much  too  narrowly,  particularly  wi*h  regard  to  the 
present  ir^come  criteria  and  client  j^t-lection  procedures.  We  need  a  working  defi- 
nition of  eligible  educational  and  economic  dlsadvantagement  which  will  enable 
us  to  assijst  students  ^omewliat  above  the  poverty  level  where  there. is  clearly 
Identified  need.  The  legislation  should  be  as  sijecific  as  regarding  the  broad 
spectrum  of^TRIO  elk n tele  vis  a- via  black,  Hispanic,  native  American,  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  rural  and  Urban  poor,  veterans  and  the  variety  of  ethnic 
and  cultural  minorities.  The  work  of  the  TRIO  prpgram  staffs  may  eventually 
include  evaluation,  descriptions  and  targettlng  of  schools  and  areas.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  population  should  encompass  the  new  learners,  adult  and  continuing 
students  and  those  who  have  had  their  education  interrupted.  Clearly,  the 
higl^est  priority  should  remain  those  persons  In  the  lowest  Income  categories  as 
well  as  those  with  s^ivere  academic  need.  The  Income  criteria  is  the  most  depend 
abl  bcca)is*e,  it  is  significantly  easier  to  measure  without  compromising  jiny  of 
the  discrete  caiegoties.  There  do  not  exist,  at  this  point,  accurate  differentia- 
tions between  urban  anft^,  rural  poverty  and  educational  need  which  strongly 
supporis  the  iiso  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  poverb^  criteria. 

Campus  based  TIIIO  programs  need  to  be  more  efficiently  integrated  into  the 
nianngem<*ot  and  btlfeetary  byocejises  of  the  hOi3t  insttitlons.  Too  often  special  , 
services  activities  are  managed,  and  programmed  along  procedural  lines  which 
are  contrary  to  those  of  the  schools  and  agencies  which  sponsor  them.  There 
are,  in  some  instances,  differenced  jn  hiring  practices,  reporting  and  budgetary 
procedures,  staffing  and  appointments  and^the  like.  Program  sponsors  that  are 
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not  postsecondary  institutions  tanst  be  required  to  jii^Ufy  tliO  reliability  and 
feasibility  of  their  educational  orienU'tlon-  Special  Focu^  Pj;ogran^  I'i^ll^^^t 
to  address  specittc  needs.  Theie  are  fiekla  of  study,  curricula  P^^o^f es^^^^^^ 
whicli  minorities  are  sorely  unrepresented  and  underrepre^ented  iucluding  en- 
glneering,  itfedicine,  architecture,  the  sciences  aud  r(^eari^h-  These  activities 
must  be  based  on  sound  pedagogical  theory  and  academically  ^rleuted.  ^  e  must 
insist  on  effective  communication  and  cooperative  interaction  between  Ij^duca- 
tional  Opportunity  Centers  and  local  educational  InsUtutlous  M  a?«"cJe8.  B^y 
and  large  Talent  Search  activity  would  be  enhanced  by  incorporating  them  into 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  where  improved  delivery  of  serVke  is  assured. 
Similarly,  Upward  Bound  activity  could  be  jointly  sponsored  and/snpported  by 
high  school^  and  Ijoards  of  education.  After  all,  Upward  Bpuud  wasUhe  precur- 
sor of  the  alternative  education  concept  which  has  gained  much  popularity  and 
acceptance  in  recent  years.  ,     ,  ,    A.  * 

Authorization  and  funding  levels  of  TRIO  .programs  are  clearly  Inadequate  as 
they  have  always  been.  The  target  populations  have  expanded  and  identined  and 
Justified  activities  and  needs  have  increased,  but  there  has  not  been  K  con- 
comitant increase  in  resources.  Many  programs  have  attempted  to  add  career  and 
vocational  advising  and  job  placement  activities  without  staff  or  funds  td^  dp 
the  necessary  research  and  material  development  As  new  consumers  or  thwe 
st-rvjces  arc  Identified  and  included,  additional  funds  are  necessary.  Most  cniclftl, 
of  course,  Is  the.need  for  the  Incluglou  in  the  funding  process  are  the  factorings 
of  inflationary,  cost  of  living  and  market  movement  considerations.  \ 
'  The  Implications  of  institutional  cost  sharing  procedures  continue  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  TRIO  program  staffs.  The  variety  of  possible  arrange- 
ments  are  compounded  by  the  differences  in  institutional,  resources,  manage- 
ment procedures,  bud«et  systems,  etc.  Several  positions  are,  however,  clear.  Cost 
sharing  relates  directly  to  institutional  commitments  to  the  national:  regional 
an^l  individual  program  goals.  Grantees  should  be  firmly  committed  to  cost 
sharing  before  proposals  are  submitted  and  contracts  approved. 

Some  of  the  activities  which  the  grantee  might  assume  are  research,  evalua- 
liun,  t«5uug,  puuliuuitius,  siuff  development,  career  advising  and  .some  forms  of 
technical  assistance.  Clearing  the  matching  allocation  provision  Is  excellent 
because  it  indicates  several  Important  matters  about  the  host  institution  ?ind 
program  and  their  relationship.  It  confirms  the  level  a?id  quality  of  the  Institu- 
tion's or  agency^s  commitment  and  cooperation.  It  increap<>8  program  stability ; 
it  reinforces  the  program's  academic  crudiblUty.  Equally  important,  it  can  assist 
to  qiiallfv  eligible  staff  for  academic  and  administrative  rank  and  committee 
appointments  and  the  status  and  vlRibllity  attending  thereto.  We  are,  of  course, 
aware  that  some  grantees  will  be  fearful  of  having  to  reallocate  strained  re- 
i^ources  in  areas  where  there  are  competing  and  conflicting  priorities.  The  crucial 
Variably  In  this  regard  remains  feasible  and  manageable  levels; 
✓Thf^c^has  been  considerable  debate  regionally  and  nationally  as  to  the  Idnds 
of  t^rhnical  assistance  needed  among  TRIO  program  staffs  and  how  It  should 
be  developed  and  who  should  deliver  It.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
profe.«JhionAl  qualifications  of  directors  who  have  an  Inordinate  need  for  technl 
cal  a.«;slstanrp.  It  should  he  remen^hered,  however,  that  there  have  Hot  been 
developed  sophlKtloffred  training  models  for  persons  working  with  students  who 
have  need  and  profiles  significantly  qlfferent  froift  the  traditional  consumers  of 
post-secondary  education.  The  need  Is  for  more  funds  to  he  assigned  to  grantees 
to  allow  them  to  develop  and  attend  workshops,  seminars  and  training  sessions 
on  the  specific  subjects  of  their  interest.  These  are  areas  in  which  the  national 
and  regional  ofllcfs  could  be  of  asslst/^nco.  They  could  Identify  con.suUants  and 
experts  from  the  federal  agencies  and  make  thom  available.  They  could  become 
repositories  of.  aud  clearing  house.s  for,  the  masse.StOf  data  and  material  and 
make  suggestions  as  to  their  collection,  dissemination  and  use.  This  would  be 
an  Ideal  use  of  the  resources  hf  the  National  In.stltute  of  Education.  ' 

Recently  TRIO  programs  have  been  encouraged  to  understand  and  use  the 
technioues  administration  and  management  by  objectives.  The  extension  of 
those  techniques  requires  the  development  and  acquisition  of  certain  skills  and 
knowledge  In  both  research  and  evaluaMc/n.  Tiie  legislation  s7»muM  Provide  funds 
for  necessary  research  and  the  development  of  useful  evaluation  models. 

Profirnm  staffs  mu*»t  be  involved  in  this  doveloument  and  expcutfon  of  such 
models  to  Insure  efllrlenry.  To  he  of  m'o.<;t  value,  these  models  .should  be  forma- 
tive as  well  as  summaflve.  It  might  be  preferable  to  encourage  host  Instit)jtlons 


\ 
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tfencle«  to  wfiume  thaie  relpoAsiblHtiei;  creatiDr      implemeatln*  TRIO 
mearch  in  Pba«e  witb  oriKoliig  rcsietrch  and  evalnatloa  activity  > 

ClMtly  sStted  to  the  need  for  T»rlou$  kinds  Qt  t«clmie*l  aiaWance  Is  ttie  . 
» need  foe  iaprored  staff  detelopment  and  tralninip.  Tlie  range  of  ne«d  among  tlie 
clientele  o£  TEIO  program$  is  broad— cognitive  and  affecUve-rand  tUe  exper- 
tlae^and  akill  l&eeds  of  the  staffa  are  eqnaUy  broad  Because  of  the  itmding  proc- 
ess and  the  funding  levels,  there  Is  rarely  time  and  never  funds  available  for 
these-activitles.  The  needs  of  the  students  obviously^  bare  priority  ov^r  those  of 
the  staft^ut  they  are  iiot  mutually  exclusive* 

Legislation  should  provide  fu^  for  these  activities  but  not  at  the  expepe 
of  essential  program  component*  There  Ig^much  to  bo  learned  by  staffs  to  im* 
prove  their  personal  and  profeolonal  capabilities*  They  must  be  current  pa 
financial  and  career  planning,  refearch  an?l  evaluation.  The  history  and  current 
plillesophies  of  higher  educatl6n,MeadershIp  skill  and  management  techniques, 
admissions  and  financial  aid,  andtelated  matters.  Of  course,  we  are  not  con- 
cemed  with  developing  psychometlcians,  but  educators  and  administrators  re- 
sponsible for  working  with  studenlli  with  clear  academic  deflcSencics  should  be 
expected  to  be  conversant  an(|§eompetent  with  current  literature,  approaches 
and  techniques  in  testing  and  measurement  Perhaps  a  viable  approach  would 
be  to  identify  by  state  experienced  persons  tb  function  as  training  facilitators, 

Reglonallzation  of  TBIO  programs  is  an  efficient  arrange^ient  provided,  of 
course,  that  communicaUons  channels  are  effective  up  and  down  the  line.  The 
morale  of  the  program  staffs  is  always  improved  when  senior  program  officers 
and  sUffs  arc  accessible  and  informed  Grants  should  be  awar^ded  at  the  re- 
gional level  at  least  three  years  at  a  time.  This  woujd  accomplish  several  goals 
that  are  administratively  necessary  and  educationally  sound.  For  instance,  staffs 
could  be  stabilized,  trained  and  evaluated.  Long»range  planning  would  be  facill- 
tated.  Useful  evaluation  and  research  models  could  be  implemented.  Forward 
funding  should  Include  the  factors  of  cost  of  Uvlng  increases  as^Well  as  market 
movement.  ProposaU  should  be  written  for  three  year  cycles  and  documented  by  . 
annual  and  semi-annual  reports  and  analyses.  ^  - 

Program  directors  are  unanimous  la  their  desire  to  have  Input  to  guidelines, 
and  regulations  will  be  used  to  determine  program  policies  and  procedures. 

This  statement,  then,  is  not  intended  to  be  inclusive  of  exhaustive  of  all  of  the . 
concerns  of  TRJO  prograi&s,  staffs  and  students.  It  is.  however,  a  slfacere  sum- 
mary of  contirmed  and  carefully  considered  conclusions  as  reporjied  by  students 
and  staffs.  We  have  not  attempted  to  prioritize  these  reconunendatlons.  We 
view  as  crucial  the  encouragement  of  Institutional  involvement  and  commitment. 
Wje  are  prepared  to  elaborate,  amplify  or  document  need  for  each  or  any  of 
these  recommendations  1£  It  is  considered  necessary  or  appropriate. 
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APPENDIX  ( 

Correspondence  and  other  materials  submitted  to  ithe  Subcommittee  for  tht 
'hearliig  record  on  HE  3471  and  related  legislation.  » 

A.  GSNEBAX,  CoMMEtTS 

Middlesex  Qovnrr  Coli^e, 
JEdis^'tit  2^^^*,  February  27, 1915. 

maim^%uh^ommm^^  on  PoBUecoix^ary  Education,  Home  of  RopresGntativei, 
WMhinotonf  D.C, 

.Dea»  Mb.  0*Hae&:  As  the  Pxesldeut  of  the  largest  communl^  college  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  In  conjnnctioh  with  the  .director  of  Finaac  al  Aid  of 
the  <^lege.  I  should  like  to  specifically  address  our  primary  tastltutional  con- 
cema  regarding  the  efforU  of  the  Pbstsecondary  EducaUon  Subcommittee  of 
the  United  State*  House  of  Represent^Uves  to  amend  and  extend  the  Educa- 

"Tnmtny?I^sh  t^  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  Middlesex  County 
College  currently  administers  federal  student  aid,  including  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants,  in  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  I2M),000  afihuaUy  As  is  the 
case  with  mCnst  such  public  InsUtutlons.  federal  student  aid  constitutes  tiie 
primary  sources.  Umited  as  it  Is.  employed  in  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  be; 
twecn  educational  reality  and  family  financial  need,  pur  interest,  therefore, 
In  the  efl^orts  of  the  Postsecondsry  Education  Subcommittee,  is  far  j.rom  casual, 
wish  to  applaud  the  Subcommittee  for  its  responsiveness  to  the.testlmony 
presented  last  fall  regarding  the  expansion  of  the  College  Work-Study  Program. 
We  have  found  the  College  Work-Study  Program  to  be  the  singly,  most  valuable, 
educational  and  financial  assistance  program  available  to  tlie  :M?ddlesex  County 
College  student  body-  Although  this  letter  Is  not  the  approprint  •  place  to  docu- 
ment the  wcll-knowB  the  ln\jtitntionally  respected  values  of  tlie  College  Work- 
Studv  Program,  we  do  wish  to  completely  and  totally  support  its  continuati-vn 
and  expansion.  ^  ^. 

We  are  somewhat  distressed,  however,  in  the  recognition  that  the  President  s 
proposed  budget  calls  for  a  funding  reduction  of  $50,000,000  in  College  Work- 
Study  funding  for  fiscal  year  1076.  WWle  the  President  and  the  mtobers  of 
the  Subcommittee  are  obviously  reflecting  differing  attitudes  regarding  College 
Work-Study,  we  very  strongly  urge  you  as  a  viable  member  of  tiie  Su*^'»o!n- 
mittee.  to  oppose  any  efforts  to  ifiodi:^  ^e  College  Work-Study  position  of  the 
SubeoDimittfe.  We  believe  that  despite  recognizable  political  interaction,  tlie 
expamion  of  the  College  Work-Study  Program  must  n^t  be  subject  to  com* 

^^wl'^do  directly  oppose  the  position  of  the  Subcommittee  regarding  National 
BIrect  and  Guaranteed  Student  I/Oans,  as  well  as  their  suspected  relationship 
on  the  State  Scholarship  Incentive  Grant  Program.  The  position  of  the  Sub- 
committee to  further  restrict  the  availability  of  student  loans,  while  consistent 
with  a  burgeoning  student  default  rate,  will  have  a  grossly  negative  eflTect  on 
student  aid.  A  large  segment  of  the  student  population  of  Middlesex  County 
(which  is.  bv  all  demographic  ffnd  economic  standards,  urbanized)  are  at 
economic  levels  which  prevent  their  ellgiblUty  for  Basl.(»  Grants  while,  due  to 
the  incredible  ecoj»umic  realities  of  urbanization,  their  real  income  forbids  the 
Inclusion  of,  higher  education  within  their  means.  For  such  a  student  poi)u!a 
tlon.  the  student  loan,  either  in  conjunction  with  or  apart  from  College  Work- 
Stud  v  emplovftient.  constitute^  the  sole  avenue  by  which  higher  education  can. 
in  fact,  be  consummated.  The  tightening  of  the  availability  of  student  loans 
will  undoubtedly  result  ln^"middle  income"  citizens  being  denied  acce.<^  to 
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higher  educattwual  oppvrtii/atiea  To  this,  we  are  <JramaUcaU^  opposed,  and  urge 
yonr  eiRorts  aud*  reconsideration  of  such  action.  ' 
As  a  critical  aside,  the  position  of  the  Subcummlttee  that  reduction  in  student^ 
*  loun  availabJilty  wiU  be  otC^t  b^  increaised  authorization  In  tha  State  Scliolar- 
ship  Incentive  Grant  Program  is,  in  ouf  opinion,  incorrect  Suth  anjissumption 
prebumed  that  tht  same  student  pupulatiou  will  be  equally  eligible  under  either 
proi^fam.  In  New  Jvraey,  tW:^  1»  Cvmpletel;?  errJaeuos.  Scholarship,  by  definition, 
ipiiplies  academic  or  uthec  merit.  Therefore,  ^Vw  *fer»ey  ndminleters  the  State 
Scholarship  ProgAm,  based  primarily  on  ne^,  >but  coupled  with  academic 
t.uft>iderationa.  To  du  uther^lse  would  be  to  destroy  the  very  concejpt,  and  equlttt' 
blllty,  of  the  Scholarship  plan.  As  a  result,  large  numbers  of  students  whu, 
based  on  need  alone,  qualify  for  a  ^itndent  loan  do  not  meet  the  academic  quali- 
fications associated  with  State  Scholarships.  Infusion,  therefore,  of  S.SXG 
funds  tends  only  to  assist  and  expand  an  already  &trong  program  which,  while 
meritorious,  dota  so  at  the  direct  €xp<hise  uf  students  and.j^tmjilles  already  dis- 
enfranchised by  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Fro;?ratm^ 

VTq  urge  yujir  attention,  your  Individual  elfort,  and  your  direct  asscclatlo'U 
With  biese  matters.  Should  I.  or  any  member  of  the  entire  staflf  of  the  College, 
be  able  to  provide  you  with  any  additional  Informatlun  during  your  delibera 
tlon?,  please  do  not  he^^tate  to  contact  me  directly. 
Sincerely  youra, 

♦  .*  Frank  Jif,  CHAMnERS.  ' 

f  TtJSKEQEE  iwSTmjTE* 

HUMAIT  BeSOUBCES  DEVCLOPMEIfT  CeNTEB, 

Tmkegee  InMtitute,  Ala*,  March  4, 

Hon.  jAMta  G.  0'H.uu» 

ChatrmaiK  House  ^ulcommlttte  on  Poatsccondary  Educatioju  V,S*  Houae  of 
Rcpretcniatives,  Washinototi,  DM.  ^ 
DsAJt  Sm.  Our  thanks  and  congratulations  to*  ^ou  for  your  Introduction  of 
.  HR  347i.  I  feel  that  ^u^h  revisions  In  student  aid  programs  are  ^drastically 
needed  axid  long  overdue.  Ton  arc  Ji^  t)c  cc.*.^;;;«;iatcd  for  taking  'this  timely 
initiative. 

Most  provifiions  of  HR  S471  sl^owxd  Indlcatlona  of  extensive,  objective  dellb- 
eratlonjr.  However,  those  with  i*pecittl  appeal  ^>  me  were  the  followiuip: 
^   (1)  Work  study  Program— Nearly  double  the  current  ?300  mil llon>  level 
tht  work'Stud>  ji^uicram  require  ^tudenti^  to  be  imid  at  least  the  actual  minimum 
wage  instead  of  a  iipeci^l  lower  student  wage,  and  reimburse  institutions  for 
their  costs  fn  creating  or  flndleg  other  non-subsldlzed  Jobs  for  students, 

(2)  NDSL  Loans— End  reieral  capital  contributions  to  the  National  Direct 
Student  X^an  program  ezcepf  foc,^ sufficient  funds  to  cover  forgiveness  on  eslst- 
Ing  loauH  now  required  by  Iqv  for  ci»rtaln  post  graduation  service. 

(3*  Directs  NIE  to  study  the  development  of  culturally  bias-free /tests  to 
determine  gcholaatlc  ability. 

As  an  administrator  In  a  jobber  of  federsUy  and  prlvately  sponsored  pro- 
graraft  jlealing  mainly  with  increasing  educational  opportunities  for  minori- 
ties over  the  past  few  years,  I  have  shared  the  anjculsh  of  too  many  fltndrnts 
,who  were  unsuccessful  In  Identifying  "adequate"  flnanclal  aid.  The  problems 
,most  often  reallsscd  were :  \ 

(1)  An  overall  in9u0cient  /fn/^nrial  aid  pachaffe--Ue»,  the  total  award  not 
.amounting  to  what  It  w«iuld  cost  the  stndent  to  attend  the  awarding  Institution. 
Oenrrally.  most  stud(»nta  with  whom  I  have  dealt  could  expect  no  support  from 
home.  ^ 

'  ^2)  "Ioan-?katV  financial  aid  packaffCi^Uyo  much  Iti  (for  example)  NDSIi 
and  too  little  In  Work*Stndy  and  SEOG. 

(3)  JnmMcient  number  of  jolt  or  hudthretatta  Jots  avaitahle 

Your  bin  seemi?  to  adflress  these  problems  and  I  believe,  Jf' passed,  would 
correct,  the  basic  problems  altogether.  However,  permit  me  to  add  that  while 
I  would  strongly  wish  for  w<>rk  study  prorramA  replacing  the  loan  programs.  I 
consider  very  limited  loan  programs  acceptable,  as  a  last  resort  It  la  just 
through  xaj  long  involvenient  with  low  Income  individuals,  I  have  come  to  he- 
Hete  that  most  of  these  persona  sincerely  arc  not  looking  for  handouts,  but 
only  the  opportunity  to  earn  their  education  with  as  few  encumbrances  a^ 
possible. 


Finjaiy,  I  shJirq  wjth  jrott  J^ptlf  ^fOfiCOrn  regarding,  the  development  t)£  ctil- 
tpmily  bins-free  tesU  to  detemine  scholastic  abiWy.  Ev*n'  thdtigli  acririnf 
lilted  snchwoald%extrettifely  If eicoined,  »  * 

God  ap^ituJ/b<«Jt>rt3lJ««'  C 

Theo.  jrxMta  ^iKjf oC|t  , 

/  -'  ■ 

ilT.  San  ANTo>ao  CoLtKOE, 
TKalitUf,  t/oWA,  •J/arofr  5,  1976. 
Confressmah  Cart*  B.  Febki:! a,  t  , 

4?hainnan  of  S}>HSc  Committee  on.  Education  md  La})on  Riaylmm  Houte  Offlce 

»EAB  3?ic8Ki:ts:  I  aiu  currently  serving  as  chairman  ot 

CIIECSSA  (CalUornia  Higher  Education  Ck)uncU  of  Student  Serrlcea  Assocla- 
tioaK  Membership  in  CHECsJSA  cbm^js  from  rexVreseritatives  of  the  14  major  stu- 
<lent  personnel  services  organizations  In  higlier  education  in  the  state  of  Call* 
XoHiia,  CHECSSA'a  major  purposes  are  to  coo^rdlhate  and  disseminate  infoi'uiA- 
Wn  regarding  trends  fn  student  services  and  legisUitlou. 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  CHECSSA.  to.  Indicate  strong  support  for  some  of  tliA 
inajor  pruvi«Iyua  ay  tntroduced  in  H.R.  3471  and  fl.R.  34T0.  In  general,  plaCliig 
more  emphasis  on  student  work  and  less  emplmsis  on  student  loans  is  the  direc^ 
tion  supported  by  student  secvlct  professionals.  Concirhlpg  a  never  funded  cost 
of  instrtictiorial  allvrtvance,  1  would  like  to  point  out^Au  cgsample  from  the  Call- 
jfornl&^joramnnltj  colleges.  Commiunity  colleges  In  Califomta  have  o\er  a  million 
students  curreiiay  enrolled,  and  according  to  the  data  an  many  as  40%  of  these 
«tudcut8  need  financial  assistance  to  enter  college  and  complete  programs.  Un 
fortunately^  two  problems  exist;  first,  funding  may  not  be  available  at  the  com 
munity  college  mandate  to  serve  a  particular  student;  second,  flnnncial  aid 
application  process  with  its  complex  forma  is  enough  to  stifle  the^motivation  and 
tenacity  of  any  student  y 

Xlie  application  rejection  rate  is  high  .across  thfe  nation.  At  Mt.  San  Antonio 
Community  College  in  Walnut,  California,  the  rejection  factor  on  the  BEOG 
caused  the  Ilnandal  Aids  Oifice  to  exi^and  services  by  oiTering  classes  to  train 
parents,  students,  and  professionals.  Classes  will  not ^  only  demonstrate  how 
jippilcants  should  complete  the  fornis,  but  also  provide  information  about  dates 
for  filing  the  conceptual  nature  of  need-analysis  systems,  the  fint^Wal  avj^Ard 
process,  the  kinds  of  aid  available-  artd  the  Costs  of  education.  X 
,  The  higher  tducJttlon  system  across  the  nation,  while  in  a  strategic  poi^ltlon  to 
Implement  state  and  federal  programs  for  allocation  of  fund^  for  post-secondary 
student  Ikrfiuultil  s^isUtanee,  faces  tremendous  administrative  costs.  These  pro- 
,    grams  with  objectives  of  equal  access,  choice,  and  retentipn  demand  scrupulous 

\«ttentiun. particularly  since  the  key  to  receiving  assistance  is  the  application 
process  which  to  be  st^ccessf  ul  must  be  individualized.  ,  •  ' 
s  Higher  education  in  California,  could  do  an  even  better  Job  if  the  administrative 
<|ost8  could  be  shared  by  the  tripartite  partnership,  (institution,  state,  and 
^Hleral).  The  above  eikmples  represent  strong  and  almost  urgent  appeal  for  the 
<^st  of  instruction  aUuwance  for  institutions  to  be  funded  In  order  to  help 
aStudents  succeed*  • 
\  Sincerely, 

Bennib  M.  mates; 
Ohairmaih  California  Higher  Educatiati  Counolt, 
\  of  /student  Servlcet  As$6ciation» 


\ 


\         ^  Sr.  Jos9»H*s  Coixwnc, 

Kenfyclacf,  Ind.,  MarcJ^  {?,  /57^. 
Bepresentatlve  Tames  a  O'Haia,  ^  / 

ffou^e  df  Itepresentattvet, 

JVa^hington,  D,C»  t  ^  . 

Deab  ConoressmaN  O'Haka:  I  would  like  to  com^ment  brierfy  on  the  bill 
which  youJntrodnced  FeVruary  19th  on  federal  student  aid.  I  want  to  comment 
flpecJikally  on  the  proposals  with  respect  to  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants. 
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,  Any  reductiun  or  eiimlxjatiun  of  these  progranjs  will  make  it  more  difficult 
for  atadenMs,  trspeciallj  the  leiis  advantaged  atudenta,  to  attend  a  private  resl- 
.de&tlai  college,  where  the  tutai  cust  is  necessarily  Iiigh.  Eve'^nOw  with  the  ac- 
tual majtliiiam,  nut  the  Uiwxetical  maximum,  running  around  $100p.00  on  the 
BEuu  it  is  difficult  to  meet  the  ut^a  «t  student  who  has  maximum  need, 
ia  ft  good  student,  but  does  not  qualify  for  an  academic  scholarship.  ' 

Let  u&  taku  tlie  case  of  a  student  whose  total  cost  of  §4000.00  and  he  is  un- 
able to  furnish  anything  toward  his  education.  he  gets  a  BEOG  £or  $1000, 
and  SEUG  for  $1000,  and  NI)SL  fur  $1000,  and  work-study  fur  $700,  he  is  sUll 
ahor^.  $300--Bu»  what  would  happen  if  the  BEOG  is  reduced  to  $800  and  the 
BEOG  is  elimiiittied  aiiugether.  There  wuuld-be  no  way  in  which  this  student 
cuuld  attend,  fux  c\n.nii»le.  Saint  Ju^tph^  College.  The  problem  becomes  even 
jBMre  acute  If  the  LEUG  remains  a  iixed  sum  while  the  cost  of  education  keeps 
rifling. 

it  fieenm  that  a  better  solution  wuuld  be  to  raise  rather  than  lower  the  BEOG, 
and  then  le^i?e  the  SEUG  at  the  dlscretiun  of  :fhe  financial  aid  officer  within 
lioutsi  as  nuw.  This  Wuuld  laake  U  pussllije  to  really  help  thuse  who  need  help. 

1  dM  uut  ^eeaiky  advaatuge  in  turuiag  Supijlemcutary  Educational  Opportunity 
.  Grail t;»  Ijrau  fedt^ral  stholarbhlps.  Thu  number  uf  scholarships,  estimated  at 
40,000,  wvuld  really  be  a  small  nun^btr  compared  with  those  who  have  need.  The 
prugntm  ^uuld  be  so  cumpetUlve  that  the  bcholurships  are  likely  to  go  to  those 
who  already  have  a  variety  of  other  scholarships  to  assist  them. 

1  wt»uld  really  like  tu  see  the  BEOG  eliminated  entirely  and  the  money  put 
to  the  $EOG.  Two  of  the  arguments  used  to  initiate  BEOG  were  that  it  would 
itUi  duwn  un  the  overhead  In  administering  the  program  and  it  would  reach 
this?  siudt^ntiKwhu  really  needed  the  help.  Neither  arginment  has  proved  to  be 
uut\  The  cM8t  ui  administering  tht  prugram  mubt  be  enormously  greater  to  the^, 
g^.*iL-«uneat  than  that  uf  SEOG  wtKie  the  administrative  charge  is  only  3%.  And 
tliere  Is  nu  evidence  .that  students  are  being  reached  by  the  BEOG  who  would 
not  have  hvfu  reached  by  an  expanded  SEOG. 

I  ^lutmlt  the^e  idea.-*  ia  tlu  hoxn*  that  whatever  comes  of  the  proposed  le^risla- 
tion,  it  will  be  for  the  bcbt  Interest  of  the  students. 
Sinrvrely, 


Oharles  J.  Bobbins,  C.P.T.S., 
Direotor  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 


&  JXCKSON  COMM UNITY  COLLEGE, 

•  *  Javkiton,  Mich,^  March  7, 197o, 

Hob.  James  O'Haba,  .  # 

litm^e  0/  I^epre^entativcSf  ^  >      .  v 

XVanhinptfm,  DM, 

Dr^H  I^EPRESESTAmE  O'IIaba .  Tlie  Boad  of  Trustees, and  Adt 'nl.stration 
at  Jat:k«oii  CoUim unity  College  support  the  concept  presented  in  H.R.  2471. 

The  prupuhed  reW^duijs  have  been  needed  for  some  timib.  The  removal  of  half- 
«.usi  limUation,  revl^dun  to  merit  fu^  BUG  recipients  and  expansion  of  the  work/ 
study  progrnm  should  serve  aU  ?tudle?^ts  on  a  more  e«tt!t?-bIo  bsfis^  * 

On  ihi*  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  oppose  current  proposals  to  dfBcourage  tul- 
tlju  Ini^reases  and  influence  higher  education,  priee-iiulicy  making.  Xn  today's 
itn-«>nonai.  ininch,  where  post  secufijary  institutiuns  mu^t  rely  on  external  sources 
.n-dt^fal  and  rttiife  i^uvaruffiuntfi  and  louil  tax  levy)  Tur  firty  to  eevenly-five  per 
c^nt  of  the  financial  resources,  it  Is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  meet 
MuR  c*'st.H.  Both  of  tlieae  sources  are  relative)^'  stable  but  do  not  increase  at 
thf*  ftame  rate  or  time  as  does  the  expenditure. 

Tuition  cm  be  adjusted  on  an  animal  basis  ^d  dues  provide  an  opportunity 
f*^r  the  student  to  jiay  a  larger  share  of  the  coj^  of  post -secondary  instruction. 

I  would  be  most  hapi?y  tfo  elaborate  on  any  of  these  points  in  writing  or  in 
trt?r^on.  should  you  desire. 

Thank      for  your  consideration. 
Bineerely, 

^       Harold  V.  Snt^m^ 

President 
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March  X^,jI$7S. 

CAafrmaiH  £!f<^<x>m?»i**«e  w  JPotttec<mdar^  Education,  Mouto  OSlco  BuMing, 
WaiMngtcm,  D,0* 

Djcae  CowwcsssUuW  O'HARiki  i  write  to  you  concernlxig  one  of  the  l)€s£  kept 
secrets  between  the  presi^eiitB  ot  most  priY&te  colleges  and  the  media)  irliich 
can  be  simuned  up' with  the  queation:  "Why  did  the  American  Council  on  Edu«- 
..Cfttion  and  the  National  Education  AxJ90Ciatlon  meet  back  in  1915  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  United:  States  about  the  dangerous  trend  toward  the  federalizing 
of  education  ?;j 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  contained  in  the  attached  paper  entitled  "Prin- 
ciples In  Default"  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  association  by  Br. 
JTohn  A,  Howard,  President  of  Rockford  CoUege,  I  hope  you  and  the  members 
of  sohx  Subcommittee  will  consider  reading  why  the  giants  of  education  were 
^  against  federal  aid  the  education  from  1045  to  1062. 

Also  attached  jl^  a  summary  of  a  paper  entitled.  *'A  First  Step  Toward  Eestor- 
ing  the  Independence  of  Private  Higher  EducaUon"  by  DalUn  Oaks,  Presi- 
dent of  Brigham  Young  University.  By  copy  of  this  summary  to  the  members  of 
your  Subcommittee,  I  am  hoping  that  Dr.  OaKs*  proposal  would  be  considered. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  offer  any  additional  information*  .  . 

Sincerely, 

loHN  T.  McOabtt, 

_  *  J  Executive  Director. 

Bnclofure. 

A  Fmar  Sxre  Towaxo  Rkstomito  the  InDEPjewDHNCE  of  Pj^tvaxb  Hiqheb 

KOUOJLTZOIT 

Becent  federal  legislation  and  administrative  action  have  created  significant 
Inroads  on  the  independence  of  higher  education,  particularly  private  higher 
education.  These  Inroads  should  be  of  concern  to  all  who  value  the  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  action  that  should  characterize  institutions  and  Individuals  Involved 
in  the  process  of  learning;  Government  controls  are  particularly  objectionable 
to  institutions  that  have  attempted  to  avoid  or  minimize  their  receipt  of  tax- 
supporied  funds  in  order  to  retain  the  independence  necessary  to  jjursue  their 
unique  educational  missions*  , 

The  current  basis  for  the  assertion  of  government  controls  over  the  manage- 
meat  of  institutions  of  higher  education  is  their  receipt  of  "^*^Jeral  financial 
assistenoe."  Both  SecUon  VI  of  tlie  Civil  Bights  Act  of  19C4  and  Title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1072  use  those  key  words,  which  have  now  been 
given  extremely  broad  definition  In  HE.WJs  proposed  sex  discrimination  regu- 
lations under  Title  IX.  For  example,  an  institution  Is  deemed  to  have  received 
'federal  finandsJ  assistance"  if  any  government  loans,  scholarships,  or  grants 
have  been  paid  directly  to  students  for  payment  to  the  institution.  Title  IX  for- 
bids any  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  any 
^^educational  procmm  or  aotivlfy."  /ThA  ifnHr»»a/»a  xonvn  pr.Tw»«»<,  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  but  not  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act)  These  key  words  have  also 
been  given  an  extremely  broad  definition  in  HE.W.'s  proposed  sex  dlscrhninatlon 
regulaUons.  Under  this  definition  the  receipt  of  federal  assistance  by  anv  por- 
tion  of  an  institution  subjects  the  entire  Institution  to  the  prescribed  controls 
As  a  first  step  toward  restoring  the  independence  of  private  higher  educa- 
federal  legislation  that  would  clarlft?  the  meaning  of 
the  statutory  language  quoted  above,  as  follows : 

(1)  Aa  edneaUonal  institution  will  not  be  deemed  to  have  received  ^'federal 
financial  assistance"  as  that  term  is  used  in  federal  legislation,  on  the  basis 
of  the  receipt  of  federal  loans,  scholarships,  grants,  or  other  funds  by  students 
Who  are  enrolled  at  the  Institution,  even  when  it !«  sptfcinated  that  the  students 
will  pay  equivalent  amounts  tq  the  institution.  (This  change  is  important  be- 
cause there  is  such  a  provision  In  the  sex  discrimination  regulations,  and  be- 
cause "voucher  pjan"  financial  arrangements  may  piny  an  important  role  in 
future  financing  arrangemenlk  and  should  not  subject  institutions  to  govern- 
men  t  control.)        ^  ^  " 
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(2)  An  educational  Institution  will  not  be  deemed  to  have  received  '.^federal 
&itncial  asslstatiee"  t9  that  tem  is  used  id  federal  legislation,  wben  the  total 
federal  llnahd|l  asslsWice  received  i>y  tlie  Institution  In  a  particular  year  does 
pot  exceed  i^^spiecified  amount  or  fraction  of  the  Institution's  total  annual  operat- 
ing budget-fsucli  as  $300,000  or  5%,  or  some  other  figured),  WHtcliev^t  li'latit*^. 
(Thii^  io*ctfl«d  de  ihinimU  eicluAion,  Ibr  trhlcli  there  li^  coiiiiidertbl«  pre«*dteat 
in  other  federal  regulatory  acts.  Is  meant  to  protect  the  Instittitiok  thkt  is  trying 
jto  avoid  receiving  federal  fiskandal  a^istance  but  inadvtrtecUy  receiVM  accne, 
jor  <m\s  receives  atslstauce  In  a  miaimal  mount  The  drafting  of  this  provision 
should  clarify  such  questloiu  as  the  annual  effect  In  suoceediug  years  ot  m  large 
.grant  for  a  building,  or  an  emrlier  loan  not  yet  r^^d.) 

(8)  If  an  institutioA  is  receiving  the  requisite  total  amount  of  federal  Itnan- 
.clal  support  to  make  It  subject  to  federal  regulatory  controls,  then  for  purposes 
of  determining,  the  extent  to  which  It  will  be  subject  to  such  controls  tha  lan* 
gnage  "program  or  activity"  should  .mean  only  a  constituent  program  or  activity 
that  is  receiving  such  support,  and  not  all  programs  and  activties  of  the  Instl- 
tution«  (Thus,  for  example,  the  construction  of  a  physical  science  building  with 
federal  loan  or  grant  funds  Would  only  subject  to  federal  controls  the  Hctiviti^ 
conducted  In  that  building  and  would  not  subject  to  such  controls  other  institu- 
tional operations  not  receiving  federal  financial  support,  such  as  athletics, 
thouslng,  etc.) 

Further  steps  may  be  desirable,  but  the  foregoing  are  most  appropiJIate  and 
.feasible  at  this  time.  -  ' 

^  PBINCIPLES  in  DEFAtftT 

(Remarks  by  Dr.  John  A.  Howard,  President  of  Rutkfurd  College  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Presidents  of  independent  Colleges 
and  universities,  I>ecember  6, 1974,  Freucli  Elck,  Ind.) 

*'The  ways  of  freedjopj  are  often  ^slower  than  those  of  despotism,  but  most 
Aipericans,  I  submit,  still  prefer  freedom  to  despotism,  however  benevolent" — 
The  Very  Reverend  YM^ent  Flynn. 

Sometimes  it  Is  helpf^U  when  dealing  with  a  comirtex  and  emotion-laden  issue 
to  back  off  from  the  specific  points  of  concern  and  try  to  view  the  matter  In  the 
context  of  basjlc  purppses  and  bask  principles..  Let  me  attempt  such  aur  overview 
with  regard  to  the  govemmenfs  programs  to  enforce  equal  opportunity  on  the 
.campuses. 

.  There  has  been  a  ge^jer^illy  accepted  recognition  that  it  would  be  unwise  ih. 
our  country  to  commingle  the  responsibilities,  of  c^iorch  and  state.  This  principle 
derives  from  the  fact  that  the  two  have  separate.futtctions  to  perform,  jihd  that 
neither  should  luivo  control  over  the  other  to  such  aa  extent  that  force  could 
be  used  to  require  the  functions  of  the  One  to  accomplish  the  chosen  purposes  of 
the  other.  Thl§  separation  essentially  frees  both  to  be  operated  according  to  the 
ju^giueiits  iff  people  selected  for  their  competence  In  their  respective  fields.  The 
separation  has  a  subordinate  virtue  of  pennlttliig  either  on  to  use  its  oytfi  tech* 
nlqucs  for  discouraging  flagrant  error  on  the  part  of  the  other.  For  example, 
one  would  expect  government  to  nipevent  tb«  bnmSng  at  f h*  •fiiv*  ttf 
most  thorougly  authenticated  witches.  That  kind  of  intervention'  Is,"  however, 
something  far  removed  from  government's  prescribing  the  quallflcaUons  for  be- 
coming a  clergyman  or  trying  to  innuence  tlje  subject  of  the  Semba  or  the 
amount  of  mone;f  spent  for  hymnals. 

There  Is,  I  believe,  an  equally  compelling  need  to  maintain  a  separation  of 
eaucatlpn  and  govemmentt  a  need  that  derives  from  the  same  Jostlffcaaon. 
Education  and  government  have  separate  functions  to  perform.  Govemment*a 
^S!H  regulate,  adjudicate,  and  protect  the  citlrens  in  those  actlrlties 
which,  through  properly  authoriied  procedures,  have  been  Judged  to  be  neces. 
sary  for  the  good  of  the  society.  Education's  role  is  to  infortn  and  activate  the 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  powers  of  man  so  thht  he  may;  dteitm,  pt^be.  invent, 
compare.  Judge,  challenge  ami  creat^tc*  the  end  that  knowledge  shatt  nrevail 
over  Ignorance,  wisdom  prevail  over  folly,  aud  htmiaueness  tirevall  pver  saval- 
ery.  The  people  who  are  trained  itnd  competent  In  iwprnfn&t  can  scarcelv  he 
.expected  to  have  the  expertise  to  wake  peoper  Judgment*  to  guide  education 
and  rice  versa.  Education  cannot  prosper  in  a  smety  it  it  is  operated  bv  ama- 
-teurs,  and  neither  can  government      '  »  "i^J^a^ea  oy  ama- 
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3n  iie  case  of  the  t^paratipo  of  eaucatlon  and  goreniment,  there  has  beeu^no 
traditional  axigm  coniD<irabl^  to  the  separation  o£  church  and  state,  I  would 
suppose  that  th"^  i«<*i*ua  reflects  an  endurlns  assumption  that  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  acaaemic  freedom  have  been  so  clear  snd  would  always  be  so 
fterceiy  guarded  it  was  unthinkable  that  government  would  evier  UBurp  the  pre- 
roj^tirca  of  academic  dedslon-maldng.  At  all  events,  the  recognition  that  educa- 
tion  needed  to  be  free  of  government  domination  was  almost  universal  among 
American  educators  until  seventeeityears  ago, 

In  1945,  the  Problems  and  Policies  Committee  of  the  American  Council  on 
JEducailon,  and  the  Educational  Policies  Committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association  met  in  an  unprecedented  joint  session  to  consider  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  coi^cern  to  both.  Fxom  that  meeting  Issued  a  statement  of  alarm.  I  quote 
the  opening  paragraph&: 

**The  Urst  purj^ose  of  this  document  is  to  warn  the  American  people  of  an  in- 
sidious and  ominous  trend  lii  the  control  and  maiiagement  of  education  In  th& 
United  StateiJ.  ^  ^  ^   ^  ^ 

"For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  especially  during  the  last  decade» 
education  in  the  United  States,  like  a  ship  caught  in  a  powerful  tide,  has  drifted 
further  into  the  dangerous  waters  of  federal  control  and  domination* 

**This  drift  has  continued  at  an  accelerated  pace  during  the  war.  Present 
signs  indicate  that  unless  it  is  sharply  checked  by  an  alert  citizenry,  it  will 
contlntle  even  more  rapidly  after  the  war.     f  . 

"U  is  the  deliberate  and  reasoned  judgment  of  the  two  educational  commis- 
jilons  who  Join  in  the  appeal  which  tliis  doctiment  makes  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  the  trend  toward  the  federalizing  of  education  3s  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  current  scencr ' 

I  ask  yuu  to  remember  that  that  warning  cry  emanated  from  the  policy  com 
mittccfi  of  NEA  and  ACE.  Their  fears  of  pressure  in  behalf  of  government  fund- 
ing were^  of  c^>urso,  cbnflrmed  by  events  that  followed.  President  Xruman  in  the 
late  forties  pressed  hard  for  legislation  to  provide  federal  aid  to  education.  Col- 
lege  presidents  across  the  nation  were  rallied  under  the  leadership  of  Charleton 
College's  rresidviit  Emeritus  l>onald  Cowling,  sending  strongly  worded  messages 
V  to  Con^essman  Graham  Barden,  Chairman  of  the  Hoiise  Subcommittee  on 
Education. 

Northwestem'a  President  Franklyn  Snyjdfer  wired  Mr.  Barden,  "I  sincerely 
hope  that  neither  HK  4643  nor  HK  4711  will  be  approved  by  your  committee  . . . 
The  American  educational  system  .  . .  has  been  built  on  the  principles  of  local 
autonomy  aad  local  responsibility.  No  need  has  yet  arisen  which  justifies  dis- 
card principles.'*  The  Very  Rev.  Vincent  Plynn,  President  of  St  Thomas 
College^  wrote  the  Congressman,  "None  of  our  institutions  in  America  is  per- 
feet ...  We  wish  them  all  Improved,  but  npt  by  any  means  whatever  ♦ . .  Least 
of  all.  in  my  opinion  do  we  wish  our  educational  system  improved  by  means 
inherently  dangerous.  Far  better  for  it  to  struggle  along  witli  Its  Imperfections, 
Araduallj  improving  as  its  cphstltuents  grow  In  wisdom,  than  to  have  it  imme- 
diately raised  to  standard^  set  by  federal  authority.  The  ways  of  freedom  are 
often  slower  than  those  ojT  despotism,  but  moat  Americans^  I  submit,  still  prefer 
frcedum  to  an.v  despotijsm,  however  benevolent."  Florence  Read,  President  of 
Spelman  College,  wrote.  "To  have  permanent  federal  .support  for  education  on 
any  level  wuuld,  in  ^my^ judgment,  tend  toward  dictatorship  by  a  bureaucracy 
which  would  endai>ger  the  freedom  and  growth  of  all  Individuals  In  this  coun- 
try, Theie  cvuld  hardly  be  anything  worse  than  an  imposed  system  of  education 
without  regard  to  differences  In  community  conditions.'* 

And  so  tic  r:c£cafi?es  poured  in  from  the  presidents  of  Columbia  University, 
Brown  University,  Elon  College,  Fulton  College,  Yankton  College.  Union  College, 
and  a  host  of  others,  and  the  le^slatlon  was  defpAted.  Grlnneirs  President  Sam- 
uel St(»venj<  t{ien  wrote  Dr.  Cowl^iig^  "We  may  have  Succeeded  this  time  in 
stopping  tlils  most  unwise  development,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  unrelent- 
ing vigilance  will  be  required.  One  member  of  the  lobby  said  to  me,  *Yon  may 
stop  US  how,  but  we  are  not  golpg  to  he  finally  denied.' 

TU^t  hlniotl*.  belltf  amung  educators  that  general  governmental  funding  would 
.  compromise  education  held  relatively  firm  until  October  4. 1957.  Sputnik  Number 
One  sent  a  chill  into  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  with  the  reallzatloS?  tli«t 
Rus^fl  had[.>:iutdlstaij;eed  us  In  space  tecnnoloisy.  As  a  result  of  thqt  scare,  even 
the  educator  were  suddenly.  If  reluctantly,  willing  to  grant  new  powers  to  the 
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guvvmmunt,  uvvrndin^  the  luaturit  and  wull  reasoned  objections  uf  federal  fund 
mg  of  edueutlun.  The  ^atioIluI  DefuDtie  Kducatlou  Act  of  105S  put  Jnto  l^eiiig 
VAst  new  programs  that  embraced  under  the  label  of  '^defense"  activities  that 
certainly  stretched  the  meaning  of  the  word. . 

Xlie  wall  *jt  principle  was  broken  aud  a  new  era  arrived.  Kach  group  began 
tu  pre&s  its  caj>e  ivt  federal  subsidy.  Uumer  Babbldge  and  Kobert  livoen^wtlg  , 
wrote  in  this  1062  bouK.,  TM  Federal  Interest  In  Higher  Education,  "T^ere  is 
a  kind  of  tacit  anderstaiidliig  among  the  several  organizations  in  Amerlgau 
higher  education  that  no  one  of  them  will  openly  object  to  federal  benefits  dl 
rected  toward  another  group  .  . .  When  one  educational  association  can  support 
legislation  that  will  benefit  atiwthex,  it  docs ,  where  it  cannot  support  such  Icgis-^ 
lation,  it  at  least  remains  silent/'  Even  in  however,  there  was  still  a 

xeMdue  of  .concern  for  principles  and  for  sound  public  policy  that  had  thus  far 
blocked  legislatioa  to  ftUboiUi^e  buUding  coiistruction.  Quoting  again  from  Uie 
Banbidge  Book,  'Another  obs^tacle  In  the  construction  legislation  affair  that 
uffcfs  insight  into  a  broader  problem  ^as  the  fact  that  educators  assembled  couid 
not  resist  the  Instinct  tu  speak  as  statesmen.  That  may  sound  cynical,. but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  timt  the  very  same  educators  ^ho  attested  to  their  nticd 
fu^  and  interest  in  federal  assistancu  when  they  responded  to  the  aforemtn- 
tioncd  liue&tionnaire  were  thoow  v\h^  Uiidcrmln«d  their  eommon  Interest  by  uue-a 
tionlng  its  wi&dt'm  in  the  contei^t  of  public  policy.  When  they  debated  the  pos 
sibihty  of  aid  to  higher  educaiion,  the;  uexe  not  content  to  describe  their  needs 
and  the  im>st  elXcetive  manner  of  meeting  them,  ln.*>tcad  the>  took  on  the  larger 
i«sue,  whether  it  would  constitute  Sound  public  poll»,y  to  meet  these  needif  ♦ .  . 
What  tlie  Executive  Secretaries  lof  the  national  organizations;  did  «oi  do  wa** 
to  attract  attention  to  the  issued  hn olved.  Their  jears  in  Washington  had 
taught  tliem  what  others  may  not  have  understood  so  clearly,  that  cflfecti\v 
pursuit  of  one'is.intere&t.'i  often  in\oUes  finding  ways  to  avoid  broader  la&m'j? 
that  serve  to  obstruct  action,  and  nc\er  Involves  raising  such  issues  gra- 
tuitiously. 

Well,  as  you  know,  the  Executive  Secretaries  won  out.  Principles  and  issues 
were  subordinated  to  self  Intercept.  The  people  who  still  objected  to  federal 
funding  were  to  some  extent  pla»,attd  by  ijrotecthe  language  written  into  the 
funding  legislation.  Typical  of  this  presumed  safeguard  w^s  section  102  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which  states,  "^nothing  cuntaliiCu  in  ilti^  Av,t 
^hi4ll  be  Construed  tu  authorize  atjy  department,  agency,  offi'^er,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriLulum,  program  of  instruv-tlon,  administration,  or  xJersonnii  of  any  educa- 
tional institution  or  school  system." 

Those  fe^T  educators  who  still  persisted  In  their  concern  were  subject  to 
mokery.  Turnlnj;  omt:  mon  to  Babbidge  and  Rosen^wcig,  .  .  The  argument 
seems  to  suggest  that  no  nmlti>  ta^Sbe  placed  upon  a  federal-institutional  rela- 
tionship once  begun ,  that  a  first  kins  It  ads  inc.\orably  to  the  total  surrender  of 
virtue.  A  terribly  Victorian  view,  to  saj  the  least.  In  the  view  of  those  who  take 
this  position  and  make  this  use  of  the  federul-control  issue.  Institutions  are 
helpless  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  government.  TIk  autonomy  of  liig' .  r 
education  is  threatened  by  creeping'  federal  aid  and  'liiaidious'  federal  envelop- 
ment. The  luiid  manner  in  which  the  inevitability  of  all  this  Is  described  has 
led  to  lio  being  dubbed  the  'parade  of  horrors'  argument." 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  proponents  of  federal  funding  were  skilled  In 
directing  public  dit^cussluns  of  the  federal  aid  issue  to  those  arguments  they 
could  turn  aside  with  such  derision.  I  think  It  may  be  useful  to  remind  ourselves 
of  some  of  the  less  publicized  reasons  stated  by  former  generations  of  college 
presWcnfs  In  their  opposition  to  federal  funding,  and  note  briefly  what  has 
happened  In  each  case, 

1,  Olvcn  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  there  was  a  fear  that  as  state 
moved  into  education,  church  would  be  obliged  to  move  out.  In  the  Maryland 
Case,  as  you  may  know,  the  State  Supreme  Court  found  that  several  of  the 
colleges  bolnj:  subsidized  by  the  stite  were  so  closely  afllllated  with  their 
churches  that  It  wa^?  unconstitutional  to  provide  them  with  government  funds. 
Thereafter  the  question  became  how  much  church  did  a  college  have  to  get  rid 
of  In  order  to  recclv^f  government  funding.  It  may  have  been  coincidental,  but 
«horMy  therpafter  o,  number  of  chnrrh-rolated  institutions  reconstituted  their 
hoards  of  trustees,  markedly  diminishing  the  number  of  clergy  who  served  as 
trti^too«».  In  The  succeeding  y<*ars,  as  we  know,  the  role  of  religion  on  manv 
campuses  has  diminished  greatly. 
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2.  Thew  was  a  tear  expressed  that  when  education  became  dependent  upon 
federal  Xunding,.  the  educational  profession  would  become  a  political  captive, 
forced  t9  support  whichever  candidates  were  likely  to  vote  for  th<5  most  federal 
subsidy.  In  19T^.  the  NEA  put  major  emphasis  on  the  re-election  of  Senator 
Clayboru  Fell^  the  federal  aid  enthusiast  who  serves  a,s  Chalrmsn  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  Education,  After  the  election,  Senator  PpU  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, **My  election  is  a  victory  for  teacher  poweK  Before  the  teachers  began  to 
help  me,  I  was  a  two>to-one  underdog."  Bncduraged  by  their  success  In  1972, 
the  NBA,  I  understand,  worked  in  behalf  of  quite  a  number  of  "friends  of  edu- 
cation** in  the  1074  elections. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  political  captivity  hazard  Is  the  question  of  whether 
educational  institutions/  having  become  dependent  upon  the  flow  of  Federal 
money,  might  diminlsli  their  resistance  to  damaging  legislation  or  mute  their 
objectiuns  to  inapprucriate  regulatory  controU  Certainly  educators-  arguments 
dgainst  objectionable  provisions  of  1060  Tax  Keform  Act  and  other  recent  legis- 
latldn  have  not  achieved  the  Intensity  ucir  the  public*  clamor  that  characterized 
the  resistance  to  the  disclaimer  affld(ivlt  of  tb[e  J^ational  Defense  Education  Act 
back  in  the  days  when  Federal  funds  were  much  scarcer  on  the  campus. 
.  3.  T^ie  fear  was  expressed  that  educational  Institutions  might  forfeit  the 
initiative  in  planning  their  own  instructional  and  research  programs,  respond- 
ing to  thoj^e  opportunities  for  tvhjch  federal  funds  were  available:  rather  than 
planning  their  programs  to  fulfill  their  own  institutional  purposes  according 
to  the  talents  and  training  ol^  their  own  faculties  and  the  locally  determined 
Judgments  of  the  needs  of  their  students.  The  president  of  one  metropolitan 
university  stated  in  a  speech  that  when  it  was  decided  to  add  Eh.Dk  programs 
to  tlie  university  6ffj?ring,  the  first  eight  programs  were  all  in  science,  de- 
veloped with  the  help  of  federal  funding.  Do  you  suppose  that  left  to  their 
own  reso\ircos,  tb^  faculty  would  have  excluded  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  In  the  Initial  provision  ot  dwrtoral  programs'  Other  examples  of  the 
skewhtjrfl  of  higher  education  resulting  from  the  availability  of  Federal  funds 
,jmfg)it  include  the  great  expansion  of ^  the  research  function  and  the  relative 
decline  of  the  teaching  function  cf  the  professors,  the  trend  toward  similarity 
of  programs  and  policies  among  the  colleges,  and  the  preoccupation  with  Inno- 
vation iD^academia. 

4.  Another  concern  that  was  repeatedly  cited  Is  the  ever  multiplying  cost  of 
sustaining  the  bureaucracy  which  processes  the  grants.  Not  only  must  the 
gcTernmeht  pri^vlde  an  army  of  clerke,  accountants,  secretaries, ,  compliance 
tifUcers,  supervisors  and  lawyers  to  receive  the  requests,  Judge  them,  issue  the 
funds,  monitor  and  spot  check  the  performance  of  the  grantee,  and  audit  the 
records,  bat  the  colleges,  too,  must  pay  for  personnel  to  keep  apprised  of  the 
grant  opportunities,  prepare  the  requests*  keep  records  on  the  utilization  of 
the  grants,  fill  out  the  forms  required  by  the  government,  provide  legal  counsel, 
etc.  T/  hisrb^^r  Afiti^^^fjrtn  shf>rt  on  money  liowadays,  think  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  financial  resources  spent  on  the  processing  of  grants  which  miglit 
otherwise  be  available  for  productive  activity. 

n.  The  one  other  argument  I  would  cite  Is  that  of  direct  federal  (Jontrol.  the 
one  so  condescendingly  set  nsi(*jB  by  Messrs.  Uabmdge  ana  iioseujpwelgt  Going 
<lear  back  to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  one  finds  even  lii  that  edri^ 
legLslatl.iu  ati  instance  of  pulley  Impossed  on  the  colleges  and  unlver^iltles  wWch 
would  have  broughi  instant  and  forceful  rejection  from  any  self-respecting 
culTege.  hfid  It  been  proposed  by  any  other  source  of  funds.  That  Act,  among 
other  things,  provided  fur  the  establishment  and  the  total  subi<idy  of  language 
institiifes  at  Institutions  of  higher  learning  vvhere  language  te^ljers  could  Im- 
prove fhoir  skil?s.  The  bill  provided  full  tultloa  for  the  studepts  who  enrolled 
In  f hose  institutes  and,  in  addition,  a  stipend  for  their  living  expenses  and  fi»r 
each  of  their  dependents,  but  the  latter  benefits  were  only,  available  to  public 
school  teachers.  Teachers  in  private  schools  were  excluded.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  reputable  college  in  the  country  that  would  tolerate  such  a  double 
sta., ''jrd  in  any  program  of  Its  own  devising.  Ajnd  yet  scores  of  erstwhile  hon- 
ornUe  ln«iltution9  compromised  their  integrity  on  that  matter  in  order  to  ob 
tain  the  :«*nguage  institute  programs  from  the  federal  goraVnment. 

As  yon  kpow,  the  early  po.^ture  of  government  officials  iuRlstlng  that  they 
Would  not  control  education  through  the  levvrage  of  federal  subsidies  fadetl 
away  in  the  early  sixties.  When  several  of  us  called  on  CommlsRloner  Francis 
Kcppel  to  present  a  recommehdatlon  for  using  the  gift  tax-credit  as  the  best 
means  for  government  to  aid  education,  if  government  Insisted  on  providing 
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aid.  the  CowrulNMoiitT  qiifdtly  responded  timt  sft^Ji-.a  plan  was  out  of  the 
qtkation  because  it  wuuld  urtHfiit  Ui*  from,  aecomplish^th^our  social  objective3 
Jlo  did  not  elaborate  un  wWU  they  were,  but  It  was  appaifCQt  that  he  intended 
t«  use  government  fund*  tu  bend  American  e^*ncaUon  In  the1(U5SCti(Jn  of  gor- 
«rnnienvj  purposes.  By  April  of  IflOO.  buch  comments  frOm  govorntnj>ntofficiala 
\vere  m  longer  eunfiaed  tu  uflioe  dkciisslous.  Commissioner  Harold  Mwe  gave 
an  address  at  the  New  Jersey  Conference  on  Education,  entitled  '^WhO-^In 
Charj?o  here?"  He  «tatcd.  "Your  .state  government  pays  only  21%  f.y^^'^^ll^^ 
of  ^education  in  New  Jerbey.  By  that  index,  it  ranlc.s  40th  iu  the  nation  What 
doo3  that  mean?  It  means  tliatj^our  state  has  relatively  little  control  over 
edticatlop  .  .  .  Iu  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  extending  state  prerogatives  would 
diminish  local  freedom,  I  supiwrt  thi^t  ex^eiusion."  * 

And  MOW,  we  are  faced  with  the  ultimate  in  governmental  usurpation  of  the 
control  uf  education— the  dictation  and  supervision  by  the  federal  government 
of  policies  which  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  college  from  appointing  and 
promoting  Mh  faculty  aec*»rding  to  tlieir  academic  competence.  Tiirough  the 
Affirmative  Action  prognun,  education  is  now  being  forced  to  subordinate  its 
own  proijer  purinibCii  and  fun<,*tiuns  to  the  purposes  and  functions  .Of  the  gov- 
ernment. Tlie  separation  of  edu^.-ation  and  government  has  now  collapsed. 

The  grave  distortions  of  thi-  educational  enterfirisc  whicli  have  resulted  from 
thi«  regrettable  cireumstanee  are  heinq  publicly  recited  with  increasing  fre- 
quenev.  George  Roches  botilv.  The  Balancing  Act,  presents  perhaps  the  most 
eomprVliensi\e  i»urvcj  of  the  problem.  On  October  10,  EstelJe  Fishbeln*  tw^e 
Si)eclal  Assistant  Attorney  General  fur  the  L'niversity  of  Maryland,  present^ 
nt  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Council  of  Education,  a  lawyer's  view 
of  tJie  price  paid  by  a  university  for  its  subjugation  to.  Affirmative  Action. 
Among  tlie  points  she  listed  were,  and  I  am  paraphrasing: 
^  1.  The  laws*,  statutes  and  executire  orders  pertaining  to  eaual  employment 
opportunity  are  so  numerous  ami  so  broadly  stated  that  legal  counsel  Is  becom- 
ing in^^olvcd  in  Ittstitutional  dt^iNlon-making  to      unprecedented  extent, 

2.  The  compliance  officers  of  the  government  much  too  often  seem  to,  measure 
equal  employment  opportunitjp  progress  solely  with  reference  to  numbers*  There 
i«.  after  all,  no  gOTernmcnt  agency  which  is  charged^  with  measuring  progress 
toward  academic  excellence.  Often  the  government  investigator  Is  unqualified 
to  delve  into  academic  affairs  and  make  a  Knowledgeable  and  reasoned  judg 

'  ment  of  the  facts  presented  to  him.  ^  ,   ,  ^ 

3.  The  legal  hazards  flowing  from  a  failure  to  comply  with  these  laws  include 
the  possibility  of  the  loses  of  govemiuent  contracts  and  of  being  named  as  a 
defendant  in  litigation  undertaken  both  by  members  of  the  groups  intended  to 
be  protected  by  the  legislation  and  by  Individuals  who  perceive  themselves  to 
be  victims  of  reverse  discrimination. 

4.  In  their  fear  of  not  meeting  the  government's  requirements,  institutions 
are  bidding  frantically  against  each  other  and  may  offer  salary  or  rank,  or  ^<>th^ 
vastly  disproportionate  to  the  candidates  credontials^  just  to  appease  the 
government  Investigators. 

5.  Blatantly  favored  treatment  of  a  woman  or  a  minority  member  Is  prac- 
tically guaranteed  to  Impair  morale*  of  other  faculty  members. 

6.  in  their  present  mode  of  organization,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
C«>mmifii{>iun  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  siratiltane- 
ously  act  In  the  roles  of  prosecutor  and  judge.  This  duality  defies  the  most 
basic  tenets  of  AmeVlcan  judicial  philosophy.  Furthermore,  the  agencies  charged 
with  enforcing  antl-dliicrlmlnation  laws  are  not  nenfral  fact-gatherers.  BEOC, 
for  example.  Is  frank  to  admit  it  considers  itself  an  advocate  of  the  com- 
.plalnsnt.  *    ,  ,  '  . 

7.  University  administrators  and  faculty  membdrt  who  l^aye.  responsibility 
for  hiring,  admit  feeling  Intinddntcd  with  regard  to  pprsonncl  Ufecislons^  /or 
In  Rtott?  univer3ltlt%s  tho  individual.*  responsible  for  hiring. are  personally  sub- 
ject to  legal  action  seeking  monetary  damages  In  cases  alleging  discrimination. 

8.  The  amount  of  time,  moncr  and  talent  that  must  be  diverted  from  the 
academic  mission  in  order  to  deal  with  these  matters  Is  substantiaL 

If  you  have  not  Seen  Attorney  Fishbeln's  paper.  I  urge  yon  study  It. 

\M  us  register  on  a  proposed  new  extension  of  government's  forth rlgMt  con- 
trol of  education.  Beccntly  Senators  .Tavits  and  Kennedy  Introduced  leghilatlon 
designed  to  force  every  fledging  doctor  who  gradtlates  from  a  medical  school 
that  uj«es  federal  fuadj*  to  bt-^ilt*  *«la  or  her  medical  practice  In  areas  designated 
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hy  the  gotemnent.  Concerned  about  ihe  unequal  distribution  of  doctors,  the 
proponents  of  tUe  bill  Imve  fudged  that  since  Uie  government  pays  for  a  ltrge 
part  of  the  m^tcal  training,  the  goTermneut  has  a  rJght  or  an  obligation  to 
inalce  sure  that  oil  the  citizens  get  their  proper  return  on  that  investment  of 
their  tux  fxiim.  If  that  rationale  should  pl^evail,  then  the  leverage  of  federal 
subsidy  yvill  have  reached  beyond  the  campus  int6  the  working  lives  of  the 
graduates,  an  ^xtenshm  of  federal  control  far  beyond  the  most  extravagantly 
fearful  projections  of  the  *'parade  of  horrors"  people  who  vrere  scoffed  at  by 
BabblSge  and  Boseuzsvelg.  ,       ,  ,       ^     ^  . , 

Beturning  now  to  the  matter  wldch  prompts  this  analysiSr  we  hare  just  heard 
a  presentation  by  Sliss  Gwendolyn  Gregory  who  has  major  responsibility  in  the 
Department  of  WW  for  drafting  the  terras  of  the  regulations  governing  sex 
dlBcrimlnaUon  under  tTitte  IX  of  the  Education  Amendmrats  of  1072.  She  has 
reported  to  us  what  our  government  proposes  to  penfatt  us  to  do  and  to  forbid 
us  to  do  with  regard  to  hlfingp  of  our  personnel,  admissions^  scholarships  and 
financial  aid,  counselling  services,  physical  education  courses,  do'^tory  rcgu« 
lations,  honorary  socitles,  atheletics.  and  fraternities  and  sororities.  It  has 
been  an  ciilightening  experience  to  hear  the  representative  of  our  government 
speaking  with  the  presumption  of  fiiU  authority  over  certain  aspects  of  our 
vntire  educational  undertaking.  An  enlightening  experience  and,  for  college 
extrcutives  who  believe  in  tiie  separation  of  government  and  colication,  a  fright- 
ening experience.  , 

Well,  what  is  the  Purpose  of  this  historical  review  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween higher  education  and  the  government?  It  Is  to  give  us  perspective  on 
our  response  to  this  newest  massive  intervention  in  our  proper  and  pnco  dis- 
crete areas  of  responsibility  and  Judgment  I  suggest  that  we  not  attempt 
merly  to  negotiate  a  less  burdensome  implementation  of  a  governmental  action 
which  is  fundanjentally  erroneous  in  its  concept  and  devastating  in  its  <^onse- 
quence».  This  Is  the  mistake  education  has  so  often  made  in  the  past.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  face  directly  and  fnrthrigUtly  the  jssue  Which  is  really  at  stal^e. 

The  Swiss  philosopher  Amiel  observed.  "I'ruth.  is  violated  hjf  falsehood,  but 
it  is  outraged  by  silence'*.  Let  us  rescue  truth  from'Qutrngc,  The  fact  ia  tliat 
the  loss  of  autonomy  predicted  by  Northwcstem's  President  Snyder,  the  cre-^ 
ation  of  a  federal  despotism  predicted  by  St,  Thomas's  Pre.si^ent  Flynn,  the 
dictatorship  of  a  bureaucracy  wnicn  tnreatens  thOvfreedom  of  all  citizens  pre- 
dicted by  Spelman's  Presidept  Read  have  all  come  to  pas^r.  The  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  ban  on  federal  control  has  i)een  nullilled,  Tlie  alai^m  ^- 
pressed  by  the  commissions  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Council  on  Education  has  been  fully*  ju.qtiflcd,  . .  . 

I  suggest  we  request  the  President  of  the  United  States , and  the  Congress  to 
ackno\ledge  that  a  terrible  mistake  has  been  made,  th^t  the  provision  of  fed- 
crfj  suDsldy  to  higher  education  in  the  manner  tohich^i^S  evolved  Is  rlstricting 
ana  homogenizing  and  stultifying  and  warijing  the  eduCdtlonal  process  to  su(?h 
a  degree  that  the  integrity  and  vitality  and  productivity  of  otr  ^educatld^jal 
institutions  are  gravely  compromised,  I  suggest  we  request  the  Congress  fo 
declare  a  moratorium  on  any  implementation  of  Title  I-,  and  rfiifraln  from 
enacting  any  new  regulations  governing  higher  education  until  a,  thorough  and 
honejit  review  can  be  completed  which  evaluates  the  prefsenj,  techniques  of 
federal  support  and  their  actual  impact  upon  tlie  educatloi/al  enterprise. 

The  separation  of  education  and  government  Is  so* absolutely  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  a  free  society,  that  it  behoove>i»tlie  C<jngress  to  examine  the  tuition 
voucher  plan,  the  tax  credit  for  gifts  to  educational  institutions,  and  any  other 
options  that  can  be  devised  whicli  would  protect  tne  integrity  and  the  autonomy 
of  the  colleges  and  which  might  he  put  into  operation,  gradually  suhstltufing 
for  and  phaslngf  out  those  programs  of  grants  which  have  proved  to  be  t)ie 
basis  for  the  governmental  dominion  over  education* 

That  it  should  fall  to  ounfcartlcular  Aw<ociatlon  to  assume  the  leadership  in 
this  call  for  a  re-eval nation  is  most  fitting,  for  our  central  purpose  has  con- 
i»istently  been  to  protect  the  Iqdependence  ot  pctvate  college?,  and  independence 
is  clearly  what  i&  at  issue.  In  this  ease,  of  course,  it  is  the  independence  of  all 
colleges  and ,tinlversi ties,  public  and  Private,  which  has  l)een  clrojim."?cribe^. 

Let  mc  cf»a,clude  these  remarks  by  a  reminder  of  anotheic  predictions  wl)ich 
bearij  on  our^pjtjse^t  concern,,  one  that  was  (Wrected  At  Jthe  private  coHegoR. 

Alan  Plfer,  Pre^d^nt  of  the  Carnegie  Corpoartloi^.  in  Ad- 


^B^jcn  years  ,a|Sfi(..  Alan  Plfer,  Pre^d^nt  of  the  Carnegie  Corpoartioi^.  In  /id- 
y  drm^gil^h^Jl^i^ia)^         of  tho^^SHQciation  6f  American  C*^ll^j|es  asbertcd, 
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*The  ^nnndng  or  higher  .edacatlon  will,  like  tie  support  of  agriculture,  more 
and  more  come  to  life  regarded  as  a  federal  responsibility/*  He  went  on  t(i  sug- 
gest that  the  government  should  set  standards  of  efdclenQ^  and  productivity, 
and  it  should  ludke  judgments  about  which  educational  Inbtitti.tiobs  are  worthy 
of  support,  rather  than  distribute  funds  according  to  £>ome  general  formula. 
Finally,  he  foresaw  the  ultimate  ellmluatioa  of  any  significant  distinction  be* 
tween  public  and  private  colleges.  ■(* 

His  first  forecast  is,  I  believe,  on  its  way  to  being  fulfilled^ Certainly  the  fate 
of  American  higher  education  is  Judt  as  regrettably  vulnerable  tp  tlie  ebb  and 
fiow  of  government's  purposes  and  Judgments  as  is  the  fate  of  American  agri- 
culture. Whethco:  the  private  colleges  shall  ultimately  coalesce  Into  a  common 
glob' with  their  public  bretheren,  funded  and  directed  from  AVashlngton  accord- 
ing to  Washlngtun's  Judgments  of  each  Inbtltution's  merits,  may  well  depend^ 
upon  iiuw  much  ui^dtrstandlcg,  wisdum  and  courage  we  can  summon  at  this* 
meeting,  and  how  we  cljoose  to  respond  to  our  present  circumstances, 

CacionToN  TJNivsBSrry, 
Omaha,  Nehr,,.  March  /2,  1915, 
Hon.  Jameb  G.  OUaba,  ^  >  ^ 

nalrtnaiu  Suhcommitice  07%  ^ducaiimr  Cannon  Eoute  0^flce  BuUdi7t{j, 
Washinptort,  D.O.  •  g 

DtAft  Mn.  O'HAnA.  In  your  intruductlon  of  Huuse;ltiile  3471,  whlcU  proposes 
many  significant  changes  in  the  area  uf  Fedefhl  student  financial  uJd,  you 
brought  up  feome  points  which  I  v,iBh  to  comment  on  bclialf  of  drclghton 
University,, 

Since  the  Inceptlr/U  ut  ^t^dent  aid  programs,  primary  responsibility  has  rested 
with  the  Financial  Aid  Ofilttr  uf  the  individual  ejlucatlunal  institution.  Follow- 
ing Ofiice  of  Education  guidelines  and  using  often  inadctiuate  JFedcral  funding, 
the^e  Individuals,  v\ith  very  few  e^tceptions;  have  been  able  to  assist  millions . 
of  stodtjntii  In  attalnpg  their  educational  goals.  "VVlth  the  passage  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1072  aiid*<1l5  establishment  of  the  Basic  Educational 
C^pportunlty  Grant,  a  trend  was  initiated  to  rm^ve  this  primary  responsibility 
from  tlie  specific  Financial  Aid  Officers  of  the  various  post-secondary  instltu 
tions.  The  operation  of  the  Bat*ic  Opportunity  Grant  Program  has  been  pU^wud 
since  its  Inception  with  many  fiavvs,  Including  delays  In  making  application 
*  forms  available  to  studeAts,  confusion  in  'processing  application  forms,  and 
significant  miscalculations  regarding  award  •recipients;  ivhich  has  resulted  Ir- 
an embarrassingly  large  s\?rplus  of  funds  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  :fear.  Further 
*<nlargemOnt  of  tlils  direct  Office  of  Education  invulvement  In  making  awards 
to  students  by  inclndlng  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Pro- 
gram and  vsing  something  like  national  test  norms  w^^uld  be  a  case  for  further 
confufjion  and  inefficiency. 

The  State  Incentive  Grant  Program,  which  und^r  your  suggestions  would 
definitely  favor  low  tuition  and  aero-tuition  institutions,  is  quite  unfavorable 
to  the  private  sector  of  post-f?econdary  education.^It  would  he  partlcularlv 
difficult  for  lirivate  post-secondary  institutions  operating  in  a  state,  like  NV 
hraska»  wlierc  no  grant  program  exUta  for  providing  funds  for  studentB  attend- 
ing private  institutlonji. ,  < 

The  exemplary  record  of  Crelgliton  University  in  tlie  Guaranteed  Loan  Pro- 
gnim  is  proof  that  educational  inptltutfons  can  act  as  responsible  lenders  for 
the  Guarantee^  Loan  Program  if  they  work  conscientiously  and  efficiently.  Our 
proof  of  performance  is  currently  on  file  with  the  Ofiice  of  Educ|ition.  If  schools 
should  not  bo  in^the  business  of  lending  money  as  you  suggest,  why  do  vou 
jiuggcst,  then,  in  yoftr  Introduction  of  the  bill  that  they  be  allowed  to  administer 
their  own  internal  National  Direct  Loan  Programs?  It  would  seem  better  that 
educational  institutions  Involved  in  loan  programs  be  more  closely  regulated 
rather  timn  barred  na  a  group  from  participating  in  the  Guaranteed  Loan 
Program. 

They  College  Work  Study  Program,  which  has /eccivcd  favorable  comment 
from  soih  is  indeed  a  beneficial  program  to  many  students  but  suffers  from 
many  limitations,  not  the  least  of  which  1b  requiring  a  student  to  expend  valu- 
nide  study  time  doing,  which  are  of  your  own  admission,  often  menial  task.*!. 
The  financial  aid  community  realizes  the  time  consuming  nature  of  the  ad- 
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nilnbtration  u£  the  program  and  the  many  problems  inherent  In  requiring  stu- 
dents to  perform  these  meniai  tasks*  I  feel  that  the  program  should  deflnUely 
continue,  but  in  our  own  particular  case  here  at  Creighton,  J.  feel  that  the 
program  could  reach  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  quite  rapidly. 

Many  hold  tlie  belief  that  tuition  is  inflationary  because  Of  student  aid.  How- 
ever, high  fixed  eobtH  («uch  as  facilities,  tenured  faculty,  and  utilities)  of  a 
university  must  be  spread  over  a»  many  students  as  possible.  Therefore.  I  do 
not  feel  that  when  financial  aid  U  properly  administered  that  it  is  the  cause 
vt  educational  inflation.  Student  aid,  instead,  has  allowed  tuition  to  be  held 
to  the  bare  minimum.  ^  .  ^ 

An  analysis  of  Creighton's  current  situntioa  relative  to  your  bill  shows  that 
we  could  lose  approximately  750  students  whose  tuition  payments  are  $1,725,000, 
and  just  as  Important,  we  vyould  lose  approximately  $400,000  in  dorm  receipts. 
Obviously,  this  could  be  disastrous  to  Creighton  University,  and  other  private 
institutions  would  probably  offer  comparable  figures. 

To  summarize  our  position,  then,  I  feel  that  it  Is  imperative  tjiat  the  current 
programs  of  financial  a^^8istancc  he  strengthened  rather  than  destroyed  and 
that  this  should  be  done  by  rcalUtfo  funding  and  sufficient  regulation  of  eiich 
'  individual  institution  using  Federal  funding. 
Sincerely,  • 

THOM/VS  J.  SOHNITKEB, 

jf   *  Director  of  financial  Aid,  . 

Tennessee  State  XJniversitt, 
Johnson  Oiiy,  Tenn.,  March  IS,  1975, 
Ke:  Position  Paper  on  Revision  of  Student  Aid  Programs 
HlCHABD  L,  ToMBAuan, 
Wutthhtgton,  D.O,  ,  - 

Mb.  Xomdauqh.  1  am  very  much  against  the  following  Proposals  and  very 
disappointed  that  NASFAiV  would  favor  such: 

(1)  Two  definitions  of  need.  / 

(2)  Concept  of  allowing  for  unrealized  parental  contribution. 

(3)  Justified  over  awarding, 

(4)  Increasing  the  "give  away*'  programs  of  aid. 

(5)  Differential  CWSP  ratio.  .  Ip 
{Q)  Using  tax  money  to  help  pay  stiidents  fat  working  at  a  profit  making 

agency. 

I  would  support  some  variation  of  the  following: 

(i)  Combine  the  "Appllcatfon  to  Participate"  with  the  "Fls-op  Report"— 
thus  allowing  Input  from  the  "field"  into  the  budget  requests. 

{2)  Regulations  prohibiting  the  revision  of  .the  above  documents  except  with 
prior  year  notification.  \j 

{Sf  Rcgulatlorw  retjulring  Institutions  to  be  notified  by  a  certain  Trate  (March 
12)  of  their  awards*  for  the  upcoming  ^ear  and  prohibiting  awards  being  made 
to  students  prior  to  actual  receipt  of  such. 

(4)  Retain  the  traditional  concept  of  financial  need  (Education  cost  less  ex- 
pected family  cd^itrlljutlon).  ^ 

(a>  Initiate  review  and  approval  of  need  anA.lysls  .^jystems  by  dates  not  in 
conflict  with  "3'*  above. 

(b)  have  svt  nationwide  budget  expense  allowances  fat  all  studentSi  such  an 
that  In  the  BEOG  program. 

(5)  Have  three  financial  aid  programs  r 

(ai  Work  Proffrattu—llave  adequate  funding  and  allow  every  interested  stu- 
dent to  Work  up  to  20  hours  per  week  after  all  students  with  documented  need 
hav(^  been  employe<i.  « 

{h)  lioaiv  Program. — Ojmbine  all  loan  programs  as  recommended  by  NASFAA. 
Stiulentfi  with  dooumented  need  must  be  serviced  first,  then  any  Interested  stu- 
dent. Have  Interest  rate  set  annually  and  at  the  approximate  going  rate.  No 
cancellations  for  service.  Repayment  period  and  Interest  begin  on  12th  month 
after  borrower  leaves  school.  - 

(c)  Grant  Propram. — Would  be  based  upon  financial  need  and  academics. 
The  maxlmus  would  be  In  the  amount^of  tuition  and/'or  registration  fees,  which 
will  be  froz(»n  at  thd  maximum  level  when  the  program  Is  initiated,  (to  pro- 
hibit mines  In  tultloi  to  Increase  need) 
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All  tlic  abu\e  pn^Kraiti.H  nuuld  have  an  academic  retiuircmont  for  annual 
renewal.  For  example ;  a  2.0  QUflllty  point  average  on  a  4.0  scale. 

I  do  appreciate  the  ^vork  ^^\x  are  doing,  but  dl&agrue  wi'th  the  philosophy  of 
the  position  paper.  • 
Best  w4shes. 


by  this  Subcommittee. 

We  nute  tlie  rfrc>jtnce  of  Mr.  BraJemas  on  the  ^nbcomnJttee.  Mr.  Brademas 
M-Tved  with  dUUnctiua  un  the  Natlunal  Cummlbi.ic»u  ou  tliC  Finam.ing  of  Post- 
Svcundary  Educattuii.  0>ef  une  :^  ear.  ago,  the  Xatlunal  Ci»mml^>lon  warned, 
"Tuu  uften,  iit'v\  pl:ograni.>  are  pri^pused  by  groups  that  have  a  ctirtaln  phllo- 
^uphical  btnt  and  want  to  tfftct  a  particular  change  but  hare  little  way  of 
knowing  what  thtir  proposal  will  In  fact  accomplij;.]!.'*  u>«  219>  I)urlng  their 
in^CNtigatioh,  tht  Xititmal  Commi^^lou  examined,  u^ii<g  an  analytical  mv^del, 
st\eral  dozen  pruposal5  fur  iinancii^g  pu>t-secomlary  education.  Using  this 
lu'idul,  thiy  ntadt'  predictioiii*  abuut  the  impact  of  variuu.s  finanung  alternatlTes 
upon  ^<tu(leht  actth>,  ^^tudent  choice,  eitudent  opportunity  and  the  sharing  of 
llnandal  riMM>u.slUllty.  In  a  .statement  intruduclng  IIR  3471.  Mr.  O  Hara  stated. 
"I  propose  this  measure  quite  openly  as  one  way  to  utili^ze  the  leverage  of 
Federal  student  aid  In  «>u^.h  a  way  as  encourage  the  creation  of  low  cost 
oducatiunal  upportunltit-j.."  "We  would  only  comment  that  loW'tuition  educa- 
th^nal  opitortiiulties  may  be  fiAtend.  We  f.ill  to  ^  the  connection  between 
these  iiroposals  and  h*ic-c*itt  educational  upportunitus.  In  our  region,  the  low- 
tnltiuu  opportunitieH  are  the  high  t*ost  opportunities  For  examide,  in  1971-72, 
City  University  exi>enditufui*  per  full-time  equbalent  student  were  $2,306  while 
Fordlmm>  were  J?2.102, 

More  inipc^rtHiintly  ft  r  us.  the  Introductory  .s^tatement  d»>es  not  detail  the  im- 
pact of  IIR3-i71  on  student  access,  student  opportunity  ^nd  student  choice  at 
private  non-proflt  institution^  of  post-secondary  education,  nor  dqes  It  detail 
what  share  of  the  flnancial  responsibility  for  higher  education  will  be  borne 
by  these  instil  utloji^.  The  plans  examined  by  the  National  Commission  would 
vary  by  as  many  an  300.000  bodies  In  their  impact  on  the  enrollmentii  of.  pri- 
\atp  Institutions.  What  loi-s  or  gain  In  enrollments  for  private  institutions  is 
projected  for  the  plan  UR3471?  mat  will  be  the  Impact  on  student  choice? 
As  of  Mprch  13.  1975.  the  Subcommittee  staff  could  not  answer  Uie&e  questions. 
We  would  submit  that  until  someone  can  answer  that  question  in  a  form  and 
)ifl«?ed  on  data  that  U  acct-ptable  to  all  parties  Involved,  this  Subcommittee 
should  not  act  favorably  on  the  proi)Ose(MegIslation,  *  , 


FTE.  Current  expendifnres,  excluding  auxiliary  enterrjrise*.  were  ^Jp28,072.7O4. 
Kxpendltures  per  full  time  eiinlvalwit  student  were  $2,285  In  1973-74.  Income 
from  tuition*  made  up  09.7%  of  our  revenue  for  that  year.  }0.C%  of  otir  student 
body  are  minority  group  meniberjb..*  .^2,470.^%44  of  University  generated  fundq 
were  ^?ipent  on  student  financial  aid.  approximately  $000,000  for  minority  group 
members. 

What  would  the  effect^  of  11113471  be  upon  Fordham  University?  We  ap- 
proclate  Mr,  0*Hara\s  frankne.^s  In  his  Introductory  remarks.  The  bill  Is  not 
InfernJed  to  help  us.  The  only  question  l».  "how  much  will  it  huit  us?"  We 
think  It  will  hurt  some  of  onr  most  important  jvogrnms  of  student  recruitment 
quite  badly.  ,The  bill  nta^  have  other  objectives,  but  Jt  appears  to  have  the 
potential  for  devastatinf:  effect  upon  the  private,  non-profit  universities. 

Currently.  160  students  at  Fordham  receive  $00,340  under  SEOG.  Would 
they,  and  Incomlm:  students  like  them,  qualify  for  SEOG  under  Mr*  O'Hara's 
plan^  If  the  standard  1/^  some  cuUtire-bonnd  iitandardlzed  test,  then  many  of 
onr  current  and  potential  BOG  stndenta  wonld  not  qualify  for  SEOG  since,  in  • 
Order  to  achieve  an  objective  of  New  York  State,  we  recruit  studenta  who  are 
not  only  economically  but  ako  educationally  di^iadvantaged.  Since  we  dn  not 
know  the  specifies  of  the  selection  process  for  SEOG  ffmnts  we  do  nofknow  if 


J.  P.  SHAN?70N, 

AS!^i$iant  Director. 
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these  students  wIU  be  ftttored  or  not.  Since  their  current  bltuatlon  o?  ccpnomie 
and  educational  disadvantage  is  Ihc  product  of  years  ot  discrimination  and 
blast,  it  would  be  irunlc  indeed  it  the  "tilt"  of  this  plan  would  be  against  them 
Currently  at  Fordham  we  hare  400  studen{3  In  our  Higher  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Program.  Xhert;  are  205  enrolled  after  Fall,  1973  and,  therefore,  eligible 
for  BOG.  In  any  eyent.  we  cannot  assume  that  any  of  our  current. BOO  students 
Villi  receive  SEOO  money  under  ilr.  O'llara's  plan, 

Slost  crucial  to  us.  however,  is  the  Proposal  in  Mr.  0'Hara*s  plan  to  breaS  the 
50%  out-of-pocket  costs  limit  currently  Operative  for  BOG  "grants.  For  us,  this 
would  mean  that  new  students  In  New  Xfirk  City  would  have  this  choice : 

(a^  •Receive  $1,400  and  attend  a  tultton-fr^ho  university,  or  * 

(b)  Receive  $1^100  and  apply  it  towards  a  total  educational  cost  of  $5,500 
for  a  resident  student. 

For  a  low-income  student,  liartlcularly  for  one  that  does  not  qualify  for 
SEOG  under  Mr.  O'Hara's  plan,  that's  not  choice— it*s  not  even  an  echo. 

Mr.  Ollara  plan  affects  the  poorest  students — those  most  educationally  and 
econumlcally  disadvantaged.  It  may  fatally  affect  our  ability  to  recruit  future 
students  from  this  gruup.  It  will  certainly  affect  the  choice  available  to  such 
students. 

In  good  faith,  Fordham  hn^  attempted  to  ensure,  as  best  we  can,  that  the 
edncatlunal  program  we  offer  is  open  as  far  as  possible  to  studeqts  of  all  races 
and  classes.  On  a  statewide  basis,  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  New 
York  State  between  the  economic  background  of  students  attending  private 
unltt?n<ltles  and  those  attending  state  universities.  While  state  universities  In 
New  York  had  a  minority  enrollment  of  12%  on  a  state-wide  basis,  Fordham's 
minority  enrollment  was,  as  noted  previously, 

We  view  tills  legislation  as  a  direct  attack  on  our  capacity  to  achieve  and 
maintain  our  goal  of  n  diverse  and  representative  student  body. 

From  time  to  time,  we  hear  the  charge  that  institutions  like  Fordham  are 
elitNt,  restrictive,  etc-  In  New  York  State,  according  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  economic  profile  of  students  In  private  universi- 
ties doe?;  not  vary  >lgnllicantly  from  that  of  students  in  public  universities  as 
the  attached  graph  shows :  * 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
\^  {In  percent] 

....  .  •  9tiVi\9  *  Stjtt 

NettaubUincom*  uniyirstties  univtrsitlts 

5Oto».0C0.../-  ,  i    21.S  20,7 

52.000  tft  $6,0-30    27.7  29.2 

•  56.000  to  $3,000^   ti.   1X6  14.1 

W.G00tom00O.  -   3S.t  33.0. 

Appro  xi  ma  tely  of  Fordham's  students  come  from  families  of  ntt  taxable 
Incumo  Ik?Iow  $8,000.  These  students  are  not  only  the  very  poor.  They  are  also 
the  Kons  and  daughters  of  the  lower  middle  and  working  dA.s,>  «hu  proviile  s<» 
much  of  the  labor  and  tax  base  that  support  New  Xork.  n.B-  3471  has  nothing 
for  thtrm,  with  the  iJO^^*ible  exception  of  the  elimination  of  ttia  stringent  neeOi 
rfHinlrements  for  participation  In  the  college  \^ork-iKtud;  program.  But  thi;* 
Mil  i-*  in*  ntutral  to  these  >ftudi*nts.  because  the  bill  i»  hot  neutral  to  their  #v^nouL 
The  Mil  hi  a  positive  Incentive  for  lower  Income  f»tudents  to  attend  public,  Km- 
tultb^n  fthools.  Falling;  enrollments  in  the  firl\ato  sector  cannot  benefit  the 
lower-middle  and  middle^Income  student  The  failure  of  tUU  bill  to  meet  the 
needs  of  middle-income  Mudents  Is  its  most  ^tric«ua  failure.  It  falii*  them  and  it 
falls  the  schools  that  serve  them.  , 

In  cl05dng,  we  would  like  to  make  two  tangential  comment^.  If  the  means  le^t 
for  ci»llego  work'Btudy  vvere  reipoved,  we  wnuld  .anticipate  th;^t  fully  05%  of  *Att 
undorgrnduate  student  body  ^ould  apply  for  employtkient.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  tliL*»,  but  wo  have  some  questions.  Will  then-  be  funds  for  all  of  them? 
If  nut*  by  what  criteria  will  we  decide  who  gets  employment  under  the  program? 

.Secondly,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  we  would  like  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining loan  allocation  to  remSin  .wlth  the  university.  Student  loans  are  a 
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Student  aid  program  ami  «lujuld  be  governed  bj  educatlu.ial  criteria  and  not 
solely  by  the  flBc&l  criteria  of  lending  institutions. 

PER  CAPITA  a^NOiruRES,  tOUCAflONAL  AHOCtflWAC.  iti  iHSnToTIONS  Of  HluHtft  £OUCATIOH,  h£W  YORK 

STATE,  IS7I-72J 


Per  capita  expenditures 


Typt  of  iiutitutfon 

FT  fKutty         FT  students 

FT£  students 

.     ...            ;5€.4«0           •  U939 

>     ,              44.131  2.«51 
........              45.eO<  2,836 

63.678  4.318 

  30.955  2.117 

  42.838  2,892 

  69.837  5.478 

  98,083  10.734 

........              59.367  3.763 

42.758  2.824 

  36,513  2,495 

  61.  149  4.520 

  42.863  2.572 

;3.307 
2.369 
2.394 
3.831 
1.906 
2,306 
4,667 
'  t.836 

'«.049 
2.467 
2.305 
3,851 
2. 102 

1  O^nv^'l  from  CQinpytir  piintDui  prepared  by  hew  ifork  State  Lducaticn  Oepattoieim  t^sed  jpon  iniH^jtlions'  fart 
1971  f<ew  York  iute  Education  OepartmenM  r^pfjitj  to  State  eduw«t»ga  decajtmfcnl  «nd  v-S  Office  of  Education. 
1  Columbii.  Cofflin,  New  York  Uni^rsity.  Roditster.  and  Syracuse! 

FAMILY  INCOME  OF  RECIPIENTS.  INCOME  PROFILE  OF  STUOEfUS  RLCEiVlNS  STATE  AlO.' 

19?3-74 

Private                 SUNY  Sute  operate^J 

*<ettaxat>leir>conit 

Nufflbef        Percent  '  Numter 

Percent 

18.459            21.9  n.593 
2i.3t7            27.7  24.8iS 
n.^3            13- f  U.988 
  -^1  017            36-8  39.607 

20.7 
29.2 
14.1 

36.0 

I 

84.^83           100.0  dD.013 

ICO.O 

I  Undergradifites  orJy. 

^^A^YwooD  College, 

t  Scranton,  Pa.,  March  19,  iP7o. 

Iliin.  J.VMKS  G.  O'HAttv, 

Chairmntu  Subcommittee  on  EducatiitUt  Camwn  Houac  Ot^lc*  Building, 

lM^\n  Mr.  0*n.\R.\.  na\ln?  read  IIR  .Wl  published  in  the  February  20  Con- 
gr€--8ional  Rtcurd  n*iuse,  it  api>eiir/^  to  i.<iutitln  items  *.f  majur  concern  to 
Flfiaueial  Aid  Admlui>ttatt»r»  \\.*u  niu  priniar^  jsuurcr"^  t»f  inforuiatiuii  uud 
Kiiidnnro  to  students,  we  uUo  ha\e  the  Ural  respuuhibilitj  nf  preparation  of 
flirMielal  aid  packat^es  f.a  thc.>o  ^tiideiitB.  There  l»  also  a  \er.v  real  concern  by 
the  <eOTPUt  uf  F.V.\j»  fri»m  the  private  sesmeut  of  higher  education. 

i*runiotii>«,  encuurafsiiJi;,  and  creating  low  tuition  inntitntlona  does  seem  tu 
n>rtke  aliuwui;ict?*  for  the  public  «ectur  of  higher  education  but  hardly  con- 
folders  the  private  segment.  Ba>ic  Grants  t^Aering  uut  uf  the  pocKft  cust**  makeH 
flchifiLiat  aid  at  a  cummuriity  culle^^,  for  instance,  much  uiurc  palatable  than 
thtit  which  can  he  provided  by  private  in.stitution?. 

.  KHntlnatIng  an^etn  does  have  Its  adt outage,  I  am  sure^  however,  that  there 
will  be  cnore  that  an  "ucca^^lonaV*  stud&nt  obtaining  a  Bahic  Grant  when  and 
if  this  is  accomplished. 

Regarding  the  SEOG  Prugram.  I  would  tml.^  Mij?  that  a  Program  Clmnge  of 
tile  nature  exprcM^ed  m  ilR  3171  appears  tu  urcumvent  the  intent  *if  the  legis- 
lation. 

Your  proposal  to  wipe  out  KISL  and  KDSL  removes  one  area  of  desirable 
aid  from  the  vantage  point  of  bojth  the  .student  and  the  FA  A.  Not  alt  students 
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can  nfford  the  time  requiruii  by  employment,  Rnther  thnn  rDj^ov^  these  l?ro- 
grdms,  why  not  try  to  stir  a  more  agtire  interest  and  greater  participatfon  by 
lenders.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  thfs  letter  briefs  you  on  some  of  the  feelings  from  thts  par- 
ticular Office.  Would  you  add  thia  information  to  your  continuing  reriiix^L, 
i^rocess.  ^  • 

Sincerely.  *  ,  * 

'  I  Jean  M.  Lti?ott, 

Director  of  F'inancial  Aid, 

 . 


OhAFFET  C0SlMV:;iTYtfC0Lt£GE  PlBTBICr. 

Alta  Loma,  Calif.,  March  iO,  ^975.  ^ 
Dr.  John  D.  'Phiixips,  *  ...  *  .  p- 

Am>clate  Commissioner  for  Student  Assistance,- 
WasJiintffon,  D,C.  -  '    .       '  , 

Pkar  Br.  Pirnxips:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  concern  about  H.R.  3473. 
»'intrpdaced  by  Hep.  .Tame^  O'llarji.  The  bill  would  seflously  effect  the  sound 
sociological  reasons  for  the  creatioii  of  the  federal  aid  programs.  It  Wf^uld  alho , 
be  dftrlmental  to  a  large  segment  of  American  higher  ^ucatiuUt  the  Callfurnla 
Community  <?ollege  system.  The  following  argumejits  seem  pertinent. 

I  am  cuncfrnVd  ^bout  the  07Iara  bill's  disrupt  loir  of  the  sociological  purposes 
for  llnanclal  aid  programs.  In  the  fifties  and  sixties,  the  American  pQOple  were 
madi?  painfully  aware  of  certain  characteristics  of  poverty.  Michael*  Karri ng^ 
ton's  bdok  The  Other^Ameriea  showed  .Tobn  Kennedy  and  others  that  American 
IK)verty  Is  a  steaming  prKson  with  Impentrable  wai:s.  A  ,':;;a::g  ivsrsoit  caught 
in  this  prisMn  almost  certainly  cannot  get  out  simply  because  he  wants  to.  Con-  . 
gre^^u  created  pro;;rams  to  lJCi;tn  to  break  down  these  walls.  Tt  was  and  is  clear 
that  dlsad van tagrd  people  in  cur  culture  need  n  great  deal  more  than  merely 
the  iivallablllt:^  of  higher  education.  Open  admi^^Ion  to  colleges  and  unlver- 
sitlefi.  offered  as  a  panacea  to  the  ills  of  poverty,  is  doomed  to  fallurrf*:.  Dis- 
advantaged i>eople  need  to  be  admitted  to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  but 
they  aUo  need  time*  to  correct  educational  dliflciencies.  They  need  not  be  Judged 
by  admittedly  discriminatory  placement  tests  and  other  standardize  test«« 
They  need  support  services  In  the  institutions  tlmt  admit  them.  I  think  that 
Conjrrcss  recot^tdzed  that  when  it  created  programs  like  the  ^Trlo  Program. 

'   SEOG.  NDSL.  Cflle^e  "Work  Study,  and,  others  that  allow  professional  people 
to  assist  d^sadvantajjed  peoi)le  toward  an  educational  goul— hertce.  out  of  the 
poverty  prison-— In  a  way  that  provides  for  Indlvldtial  needs.  In  the  early  . 
'seventle*!.  there  began  a  "middle  class  backlash.**  I  have  jost  track  of  tlic 
numt»*»r  of  middle  c}am  Anglo  students  who  have  been  fnriou%  because  they  do 

4  not  qualify  for  llnanclal, aid- because  their  parents  (or,  in  many  insfanw^s.  they 
themsehes)  will  not  change  priorities  foi*  how  th(?y  spend  their  money.  I  bc- 

.  lleve  that  the  JJKOG  program  wan^ created  to  assuage  tiji.s  "middle  clnss  hnek* 
10*<h.'*  Thnt  program  allows  middle  class  America,  to  maintain  their  living 
sfandant  and  send  their  son^  and  daughters  to  college.  I, find  no  fault  with 
thin,  until  the  proee«?«3  becomes  at  the  expense  of,  the.  poor.  For  hn  income 
people.  coHego  ja  nosslble  on?//  v^Uh  flnanr^Ial  a.<5sistance.  For  them  it  Jh  not  a 
.question  of  orderinj*  prlonties.  OHaras  hit\  takes  us  a  step  fiirther.  Becauvc 

.   of  the  needs  analysU  m<»vemprits.  because  of  the  rela^frtlon  of  finanjjal  roqulr^* 
ments.  becau"5e  of  the  shifts  in  emphasis  of  the*  SEO^  program,  the  ''^^  makes  " 
It  easier  for  middle  Ipeorne  neople  to  attend  coUece  at  the  cjrpcnsc  of  the.po6h 
It  \^  my  oinrere  hone  that  ronci'e«:s. won't  permit^thK 

I  hm.  aNo  roneermHl  that  ^.K.  3^V71  takeir'some  stops  whicli  are  d^trlmented 
ro  CnUfornJa  Pommunlty  Colleccs,  As  you  know,  our  systen^  has  evolved  to^ 
bo  n  new  cimcept  in  America^  hicher  education.  Our  program  and  services  are' 
available  to  any  eitlsien  of  our  dlstri/jt  who  has  ffradnated  from  hitrh  school  or 
who  U  elehteen  or  more.  Tlie  California  Community  CoHege  is  tuition-free,  and 
the  direct  e<lUcafi<»f.Al  co^ts  are./or  the  most  n^rt.  only»for  books  and  auppllejr^ 
But  to  as*nmie  that  a  norson  can  .attend  college  on. a  full  time  lmsi«!  fdr  the 

,  c<\^{\  of  book^  nnd  snnnlleM  alone  Is  a  slmnllstlc  proce-jg  of  reasopinp.  Since  we 
have  an  open  door  policv,  we  v^ant  lo  take  the  person  who  comes  to  us.  belli 
him  or  her  i(%  df'velop  an  educational  goal*  then  facilitate  achievement  of  that 
crofll.  A  df«»?^drnRta,£r<M  person  cannot  reasonablv  expert  to  achieve  his  or  hfr 
goals  without  some  financial  assistance  to  provide  food,  shelter,  transportation, 
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and  vJiHf  a<>t«i*H-.\u*'-»-  TJu^  olfara  hill  wuuld  substantially  decrease  our  stu- 
diifaiA  attv-^.-*  u  a.^?,i£»tai*ci.  XbU  mi^ht  nut  htem  like  a  major  problem. 

AJi*'K  ^'Jl<  fjie  i^a»>iorDia  Cuzajuiuiiit^  tyulifige  ajfttem  la  unly  une  system  iu  only 
oUk  %4  Mis  atatv^.  But  Uie  prMbleu  takes  on  mure  magnitude  when  we  con- 
>4»j[if  that,  tat  irt«ry  ten  .^tudtntii  lu  all  of  Amcritan  higher  education,  one  at 
iriuin  a  ialif.#iu*.»  i.t>uirtiUDlt.%  CvUcge.  I  Wpu  that  Cungiess  will  conbider  this 
an  flu-y  c*»aHldrr  thr  Ollara  biU,  » 

l*Iwt^«  nnisidfr  niy  IcUer  iu  .w'gorous  opiiosition  to  ILR.  3471. 
V        Vit?ry  tntl^-  ynurn, 

'  *  MiKK  Alexander, 

2)ca»  0/  jS^tfdTcjU  Affairs. 

0  SmiNGFlEI-D  COLLKGE, 

i^prwff field,  Ma(ts„  March  21,  1975, 

Jbijihum  HouHC  Office  BuUdingt  ^ 

I>f,A«  l'OMiRt>iRiU.\  OH.»RA.  A.-  Tn'.sldfnt  of  a  successful  private  four-year 
M»Ui»>;t.  v%hi*h  faiuu«i!»n  v\Uli  a  balamtd  budget  aud  full  enrollment,  and  which 
im-  t*r»*^iJftl  tK«nr-.u;<U  itruduati'i*  tu  wurk  iu  the  hu.v.«n  helptnj;  prOfcs.sfors 
aa  ««%f  r  ia»>  mxihltj.  I  am  ijuuht  di.^iifiTK»inted  to  learn  of  the  import  bt  HR  3471 
ttliM-i.  it  c*ia«.tinJU  «-Muld  a*  i^elorate  the  demise  u£  priviile  colleges  >\ithiu  our 

I  rc'^jH^^tfuU>  n'qui^^t  that  5<"i  arrange  for  hearings  to  gain  the  input  of 
pruiMv  fciUlpge  |Fri\s»d**jit?,  ^vh«l^«  managenient  i^AWa  cuntribnte  so  much  to  re- 
til*-  Mrt  ra^e  Aru»rii,a*»  of  fuidli>»  additional  taxe.^  at  tfse  state  and  local 
h'V».*l^.  for  higher  ♦•dur'atJori. 

'tVlLBEBT  B.  LOCKLTN, 

President 

U.VIVERSITT  6V  RKDI/ANDS, 

JicdlandSj  Calif.,  March  21,  1Q75, 
nt'pn^^ei^latJve  .Ixmfh  G.  D'HAn.\,  •  ^ 

«  hairm^in,  ^uhc^/mmitttv  on  Pontsccondarp  Education,  Rayl)um  House  Office 
BiiiUflntf^  Washington,  D.C.  '  . 

f  *EL\B  JlR,  OTIaba.  Thosc'  of  us  in  riri;atq  higher  education  are  most  dis* 
iur)»ed  by  ^our  bill  JI.Il.  3471.  Wc  feel  that  it  wtiuld  Movju  detrimental  to  pri- 
\i\U^  ron»»S«**»  ami  iin,«i»r«i#^».«  «i.;ee  It  appears  to  re\\atfd  sbjt^^s  attending 
iUK^f^  it*.-tifiitl'mH  ftitii  the  iuwei*t  |aition  fv*c.  A.s  .vou  kncK^^/fic  cost  of  tuition 
to  iht*  -tiult^ut  at  XUm  .ntat»  iii£>titiit!un  dues  nctbreflyft  the  actual  cost  of  edu- 
t-ation.  t'vrtain  f»-ature?>  *»f  fh*»  h^\<^  nieolf,  h!j«ve^»»r,  in  comblnatinn,  the 
n^^aH  rt»»uld  l»e  aiMHt  daiiia«i/iS  to  the  prymte  tor  in  jiosthccondary  edu- 
♦•ittliOD. 


^  Jack  B.  Cummi.vos, 

T7cr*  President,  Vniversiiy  Relations. 


KowARfi  nr.ANKSTci:;.  Irrr., 

Wo^hlii^*(4j7i,  li.c. 

Ttr\n  Cosovsj<Hii.KH  0*lL\zx.  F**f  many  years  the  Xi\o*n  Adrainistratiim  at- 
t*'mpi«^'l  di-^ln^y  ihe  National  Pirtct  Student  Lt;an  Xerogram  and  the  Supple- 
mt'UUtl  Edacatl*»nal  <>x»portunl!v  Grant  Program  by  ^ero  funding  in  the  Tresl- 
dtrifs  r>ad^et.  r.iforlanately,  thia  jcar,  the  Ford  Adi-..uljjtrat!en  concurs  and 

TJUh  Sffit  Ike  Dmgre.Ks  has  rc^^pondid  by  fhnding  and  continuing  these  flue 

A  n.'W  thi^nt  now  l«  j^rcfjenJed  In  H.B.  3471  which  seeks,  among  other  re- 
j«'e*«^U^»Ta<»a?inrt*5='.  to  dentroy  the^e  programs.*. 
Tli»;  ND.^L  til  a       Ivan  made  by  the  edueational  institution  to  its  sfudent.'^t 
a  combination  of  it(i%  Fedtral  funda  and  lO^p  institutional  funds  wldch 
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Is  coatoaully  re-lcnt  s.s  cuUyctcd.  It  is  Available  to  students  who  hfi^e  greater 
ne^  tlmn  most  as  detennin^d  by  a  ueeda  atialyij5s  syflivia. 

In  fiscal  1075,  $12,711,302  was  aw^^rded  In  Michigan  culiegea  and  sctmlB  to 
some  30,2kS8  students.  Of  this,  $223,441  wa3Awarded  to  some  531  students  in 
eoileg«3  and  s<;hools  in  yunr  district,  la  fls^ipOTC,  $12,810,005  wiU  be  available 
in  Michigan,  xeflcytin^  the  increases  recently  voted  by  tbe  Congress. 

Tiie  SE0G  gKtnt  is  made  lo  students  vt,  low  income  wbv  "but  lor"  these 
fttndB  could  not  pursue  their  educalipu  and  training. 

In  fiscal  lt)75,  $8,542,301  was  avsarded  in  Michigan  colleges  and  schools  to 
«wme  12,291  students.  OX  this,  $170,210  was  awarded  to  245  students  in  colleges 
andsehools  in  your  di-tr^^t.  In  fiscal  1970,  ?10,o71,7o5  U  tt.allablt  in  M*clii- 
gan,  reflecting:  increases  recently  voted  by  the  Congress. 

May  we  asli  that  you  contact  and  confer  with  the  College  Prpsldents  *<Jr  the 
Directors  of  Student  Financial  Aid  in  your  district  and  thcji  discuss  this  bill 
with  tiie  othpr  meiaber»  o£  the  Education  und  Labor  Committee.  H^ring^  are 
jiovsr  undenriy. 

tThe  only  deiTeiwe  offered  by  committee  staff  is  that  defaults  are  high.  They 
are,  and  a  tightening  up  of  the  system  tog;e;her  with  more  program  reviews  and 
audits  Itrum  the  Office  of  Education  Is  curtainly  r^ct/mmended.  Xotwithstahding 
sucli  a»,tloxis.  we  believe  defaults  wiii  go  higher  until  the  state  of  the  economy 
improveii.  hope  you  will  Join  us  though  in  concludUig  tliat  It  Is  jfoolibh  to 
throw  out  the  '^baby  with  the  bath  water."  ^ 
Xours  sincerely, 

EDWARU'BrAXKSTEirf, 

Director  Of  Btudcmi  Financial  Aid. 


GHAHAM  JU^?2Cn  COLLSOE, 

Boiion,  Mass.,  March  24, 1975, 

Hon.  JAMI8  G.  O'Haba, 

JiatfJ>um  blouse  Ofjtce  Building,  '  , 

,  Dear  Congressman-  O'Hara;  I  am  writing  to  you  concerning  HR  3471  and 
re<iuesting  that  you  direct  all  of  your  efforts?  to  defeat  this  bill  as  Its  effects 
upon  privately  sponsored  higher  education  will  be  disastrous.  \ 

It  is  my  feeling  that  Congress  must  do  all  in  Its  power  to  lnsu;re  that  both 
public  and  Rrlvate  education  are  available  to  the  ^outh  of  our  nation.  The  pai>S' 
age  of , Hit  3471  will  have  a  most  deleterious  effect  on  the  healthk  and  well  being 
of  idgher  education. 
Sincerely, 

Abth  ub  ^1.  GntmN, 
  President 

# 

Bat  de  Noc  CoMaiUNirr  Coixeoe, 
^     ^  *  March  iS.m'S. 

,  Hon.  James  O'Hara, 

'  Buhcommitteej  Po9t9€cmdanf  FAur^aUon,  House  of  Represcniativea,  Cannon 
Building,  Washington,  D.O.    "  ' 

Dear  Co.^qbessman  O^Haea  .  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide 
your  committee  with  information  concerning  the  effect  liie  veterans  cost  ot 
Instruction  Program  has  had  on  the  veteran  population  oiT  Delta  County.  In 
1073,  Bay  de  Noc  Community  College  was  given  $6300.00  to  Provide  educational 
services  to  veterans.  Xhe  college  made  a  concentrated  effort  to  encourage  veter- 
ans to  take  adranlagc  of  their  G.I.  educational  benefits.  Emphasis  was  also 
placed  on  recruiting  tliose  veterans  who  were  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Veterans  Coordinator,  the  veterans  enrollment  at 
the  colloge  increased  from  100  during  the  Fall  Semester  of  1972,  to  175  in  the 
Fall  of  1073.  We  are  now  completing  our  second  year  of  the  program  and  the 
college  is  now  servicing  364  veterans. 

The  Program  has  made  it  possible  to  provide  veterans  with  a  wide  range  of 
personal  services  which  Include  counseling  and  tutoring.  A  concentrated  effort 
has  also  been  made  to  ipfoVm  veterans  of  the  wide  range  of  training  orograms 
available  at^the  college  that  will  provide  them  with  marketable  job  skills.  The 
facility  of  the  college  has  also  made  every  elTort  to  assist  the  veteran  find  em- 
ployment after  training  is  completed.  Bay  de  Noc  Community  College,  and 
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oibe.T  similar  colleger,  wIU  hard  Xfre»M;cl  continue  maoj^  of  theee  emices 
at  the  present  ler el  it  fundlogJs  discontinued. 

I  wouWtherefore  like  to  go  on  xecord  aa  sopportlng  the  Veterans  Cost  of 
Edncafeon  X*rogranu  I  bt^Ueve  It  la  ha  the  hvot  Ii*Ui:ei,t  of  out  couati^  to  ajjsUt 
these  young  people  retrain  themselm  fur  satisfying  pvslUons  In  the  Wurld  at 
work.  I  would  appreciate  your  aupport  in  continuing  to  fund  this  program. 
Re^pecf  ully  yours, 

1^  James  Pbitrsd^, 
*   V         J)ean  of  Student  Services^ 

SrSTEUS,  SCUKTCB  AND  SOFTWABE, 

^         .       ^  .  *    *  March  25,  Jivis: 

Kepresentatlve  James  O'Haba, 

Chaiman,  SubconmUice  an  Pii^U^co^darif  j:ducaUon,  nayJ>urn  Mouse  OMco 

Dear  Mb.  O'Hara:  The  provisions  of  ECIt  3471  have  been  iSrought  to  mv 
attention.  As  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Kedlands,  I  am  very  much  coiJ- 
cemed  with  the  costs  of  private  education.  It  seems,  to  me  that  your  bill  would 
be  detrijueutar  to  private  colleges  and  universities,  since  it  appears  to  reward 
students  attending  those  Institutions  with  the  luwest  tuition  fees. 
Sincerely, 

Vehno:?  H.  Blackma^j, 
^   PrctidcnU 

XCeistone  Junior  CJoixeob,' 

Hon.  JAijEa  0  n^SA,  ' 
Vhaintian,  House  Suhcommitke  on  Po$t secondary  Bducation,  The  Home  of 
ncprcscntatlves,  Ravhiir»  Oftcc  SuUdittff,  Washington,  D,V, 
I>EAB  CONoaessuAN  0*Haea  :  I  write  to  you  concerning  h.E.  3471,  the  Student 
Financial  Aid  Act  of  1975,  o^  behalf  of  the  presidents  xind  the  financial  aid  offi- 
r  »  ^^r^  h^'^.^^  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Independent  Colleges,  namely. 
College  M^ericordla,  Keystone  Junior  College,  King's  College,  Lackawanna 
ton  Marywwud  College,  aVUUcs  College,  and  the  University  of  Scran- 

ih^^f  !^;^!?^^^?^!L^  aistres&ed  anUiradte  region  of 'northern  Appa- 

ll verse  popula^^^^^  ^f^"^^.  '"^^"f^         primarily  our  local 

■    I'  fef  ^"  full-time  enrollment  from'  300  to  2300  and  total  0270  students 
fr^m^ttttlLuioninT^^^  ^"^^  ^'"^"^'^^  goneraMncome 

^ftcScLlSs  ""^^"^     ^'^'^     ^'^''^  receive  some  form 

'  /Eiich  of  ha.H  read  your  Bill  and  yopr  introduction  of  It  as  carried  In  th<» 
i'^vf^  ^3^}^^'        ^^'^^  discussed  both  documents  in  detaU  In  Uarate 
mfe^tinL-s  df  Uie  two  groups,  as  well  as  with  other  admfnlsti^tora  wlS  o^^^^ 
r.,.peottve  institutions.  Thb  letter  then  Vepr^sents  the  Sm^Ss  an  v 
SSlst'  P^^^eid^nts  andlJnnnclal  aid  officers  of  our  seven  membe^ 

.wl'Ji^^^^^  Education  and  your  de- 

and  tims  .ntole  .tudentrto^'^S^Ive  and  InSnsX  JCd^^^^^^^^^ 

rtSJ  ^i":      ^""^'^n^  "'"^      students  tfmaKt^^^^^^^ 

ti.^J^  on  whether  to  attend  ci^llege,  and  for  Instttntlons  *n  ^^^^ 
'fluate  pKirijofh?,  Bnt  we  sngg^aHhat  poor     hamful  lerfsla^f^^^^ 
late  hrft  ijr.>4  and  hel)\ful  leglslalUidf  IndeeKKt^t  ^^^^^^^^ 
A  though  th^r^  iiro  som,^  concepts  nnd'$drae  speclfle  pfop^sals  Sf  H  R  Wl 

hllhel^ffi^^^ 
OurfuremostoBjcetlonrtoVf^eBllTlheiude;    -  . 


» 

1.  The  lack  ot  wmprcneoslve  studies.  Congressional  or  otherwise,  to  tueaaoro 
the  effectlvenesJi  d  pre.scnt  programs  or  the  Impact  of  your  pronpsals  on  private 
Institutions  in  particular  ana  on  higher  education: in  getieifai;  /  , 

2.  The  apparent  lack  of  senslUvlty  toward  the  midUie  incotoe  famUica,  who 
pay  the  bulk  of  federal  and  state  taxes ;  ,  .       «.     ^  ^  ^ 

3.  The  willingness  to  allow  the  hard-pressed  smaller  and  less  affluent  inde- 
pvudent  coUege^—such  as  our  N.RP.I.C.  in$titutlon&--pass  out  of  existence 
in  favor  62  **iow'cost  educational  opportunities" ;  ^t. 

4.  An  obvious  disregard  ot  the  total  costs  to  the  taxpayer,  as  well  as  the 
overaU  eflPects  on  uur  democratic  system  of  government  and  society,  of  the  ui- 
tunnt**  fPRiilts  of  juur  proposal,  namely,  a  monolithic  system  of  public  higher 
ethicatlon  which,  wuujd  replace  the  dual  s>atem  which  has  served  our  country 
so  well  loruver  u  wulury.  o  ,  «  ,     ,        ^  ^  ^ 

We  would  be  willing  to  go  Into  specifics  about  the  deficiencies  and  dangers 
of  the  Bill,  but  belies  e  this  can  be  more  effectively  and  efficiently  pi^euted 
-directly  to  yuur  »ubcummlttee  by  representatives  of  our  state  and  national  Pro- 
f  e&jional  organizations. 
In  summary,  we  strongly  urge  you  to  replace  H.R.  3471  with  a  bill  whleh : 
a.  Is  based  on  sound  research;  ^  ,  ^ 

2.  Gives  equal  and  adequate  consideraUon  to  middle  Income  families,  as  well . 
as  to  other  segments  of  our  citizenry ;  *  ^.  ^ 

3.  Adequately  prvtoJii  and  preserves  our  pluralistic  system  of  higher  educa 

*^T*wiii  be  acted  uiK?n  \n  time  for  both  students  Und  institutions  to  make  wise 
plans.     '         -  ^  - 

By  roplf»s  of  this  letter  to  our  congressional  representatives  and  to  Some  of 
your  principal  tKfih'u^es  we  are  earnestly  requesting  their  support  in  opposing 
Hot.  34T1  in  ita  present  form  aji  being  detrimental  fo  higher  education  in  general 
and  particularly  dUa«trou8  to  the  private  educational  community. 
Jl^Co*^cctf  ul!  yo*irj?. 

K  HABRrK.  MnxEB,  Jr., 

Xorthcastem  Pennsyh'ania  Independent  Colleges. 


Florida  State  Univeksitt, 
Tallahattee,  Fl(^:,  March  28, 1975. 

Hon.  Jonrr  O'Haba. 
JIouBc  of  Jioprcsentativcs, 
WMhingtOii,  D.G. 

Deab  Cosoblssma.n  O'Haha,  On  behalf  of  the  twenty  one  thousand  students 
of  Flurida  State  LaUenjlty,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  help  you  have 
gUen  studenis  througu  4?our  work  on  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  House 
of  Itenresentatives. 

We  8olli;it  y«>ut  4)Upi.n)rt  uf  the  following  suggestions  related  to  student  flnan 
clal  and  programs.  '  * 

kX)  We  bfelle^e  that,  as  tlie  Basic  Educational.  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG)  is 
phased  In,  tiie  {;>appivmental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG)  should 
bf  phnsfd  MuU  The  nioney  now  used  to  replenish  SEOG  could  be  ustd  for  the 
\eTy  popular  College  Work  Study  Program  (CWSP).  Once  the  BEOG  program 
JH»c».riiCi,  atallaWe  t<,t  all  students,  it  will  provide  as;jIotance  to  the  same  popu 
lit  Hon  «e'^?d  by  f^Fi^'* 

^2;  rerhaps.tho  current  Insured  Loan  Projgram  could  be  modified  so  ttiat 
jntercel  to  the  !iorr^A\ttr  begins  when  the  loan  Is  made,  rather  than  be  subsidised 
by  the  gavernakenl  nM\  the  student  giuduates  or  leaves  college.  The  current 
•.i»e ration  ousts  tl.^  fetU^tal  ir,t>«t!mment  millions  of  dollars  annually.  This  modi- 
fi«,atlon  would  enable  the  LSOE  to  shift  large  suols  of  money  from  this  program 
to  other  programs  ( CWjSP  or  NDSL)» 

{^f  Student  hmua  a>ight  be  removed  ffom  coverage  under  the  present  bank 
ruptcy  laws.  Uiiless  some  action  Is  rather  quickly  implemented,  there  will  be 
nothing  (exctjpt  hln  oun  moral  code)  to  hinder  a  student  from  going  Into  tre 
menduUH  debt  fur  both  underjrraduate  and  ^aaduate  work  and*  upon  grad 
cbiimlnj:  bankruptcy.  This  practice  scoma  nlrcnd^^  to  nave  begun. 

(  I)  We  urge  continual  fnnAiUi^  of  NDSL.  This  low  Interest  loan  program 
glT^M  our  ln«n-ti,ti..ii  the  kind  of  flexibility  We  need  in  serriaft  the  financial 
timihIs  of  many  student?^. 
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riea«e  cuiitlnuc  to  i)Ut>Ii  for  one  purceiit  adminibtrative  overhead  ua^U* 
insured  loan  prograau  I'lii^i  wan  on  the  wa^  out  at  one  time  but  has  faltered. 
\uur  asbbt^Act  iU  rtatwiag  iU'ia  ^vould  allow  the  iastitutioiib  to  offtr  more  adt; 
uuate  services  to  btudenta  wlio;  io  the  final  analysis,  would  b^.  the  on^s  tt> 
benflc.  '  \ 

W*.  appreciate  ^qui  leadership  in  Issues  vital  to  education  in  this  country. 
Sincerely,  •  *  * 

Kddig  J.  Bass, 

AssUtani'Vicc  President  and  Chief  Student  Affairs  Oj}lcer, 


MlCIIIOAN  DfiPABTMENT  OF  EDt7CATI0^% 

Laming,  ^lich.,  March  3i,  X9t5. 

Hon.  JTames  G.  0*Hara,  ^ 
VJS.  Congrctsman, 

Ragbum  Building,  WasJiington,  D.O. 

Dear  Conoressmax  O'Haua;  Septra]  weeks  ago,  v\hen  I  \lslted  with  you,' 
you  asked"  mc  to  react  to  various  educational  is&ue^  and  iv  >harc,  with  >ou,  my 
thoughts  and  recommendatiun;*  as  tu  uucaus  by  which  the  federal  go\  crnmont 
might  properly  address  the  most  pressing  issues  fating  the  ettucational  com- 
munity. I  commend 'you  for  your  efforts  to  /ss^ek,.*  «*dv  \ariety  vf  viewpoints 
and  I,  personally,  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thpughttj  with  you 
from  Mn»<i  rn  trm«  At  the  moment,  I  wish  to  offer  some  observations  based  upon 
your  rec*»nt  Introduttlon  of  II.U.  3471,  which  is  cited  as  "The  Student  Financial 
Aid  Act  of  mo." 

I  have  hud  a  long'standlug  personal  interest  in  programs  vf  student  financial 
assl^tanc^.  As  you  know,  from  1000  to  lOCO,  I, served  as  the  first  Exctutivo 
Director  of  the  Michigan  Higher  Education  Assistance  Authority,  wWch  m  the 
stare  agency.  hf»re  in  Michigan  rpsnon^jibie  for  the  adniinlstratica  c*  several 
state  wide  student  assistance  progra'ms.  Alore  recently,  my  fiervTcc  on  the  no* 
tioual  Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Tostsecondary  Education  has  pruuded 
.  me  the  opportunity  to  thoroughly  examine  the  present  status  of  various  flnan- 
rial  a^si^tance  programs  and  the  merits  of  various  alternatives,  as  they  impact 
upon  both  students  and  Institutions  of  postGCCOLdary  cliicr.tton.  X  «m  pir«ofu 
timt  yonr  IPglsVative  proposal,  H.ll.  3471,  seeks  to  addrc>s  many  of  the  most 
vital  issues  in  the  area  of  student  financial  assistance,  and  will  serve  as  a 
f^atalyst  to  bring  forth  the  best  thoughts  and  recommendations  of  Individuals 
and  groups  throughout  the  broad  spectrum  of  American  postsccondary  educa- 
tion. Without  attempting  to  analyze  the  entire  bill,  I  wish  to  comment  upon 
several  important  issues  and  programs  incorporated  in  your  proposal. 

In9fitutional  Aid.— I  am  pioa«:*»d  that  yoti  have  removed  institutional  aid 
from  your  student  aid  proposal  and  have  Incorporated  this  as  a  separate  bill, 
?^  \.      •  ^^^^^     separate  institutional  aid  from  student  aid  and. 

hopefully,  will  avoid  some  of  the  competition  between  those  w^ho*favor  empha- 
sizing student  aid  and  those  who  favor  emphasizing  institutional  aid  It  is  mv 
per«>nal  jud^ent  that  the  federal  government  should  focus  its  efforts  and 
^"m?  ^iJ  ^1"^?",^*^*^  ^^^^  ^^J^^  responhlhlllty  for  institutional  old 

within  the  Individual  states.  Any  federul  fuiidij  In  the  form  of  Institutional  aid 
should,  in  my  Judgment,  be  categorical  In  nature,  with  emphasis  on  certain 
priority  projects  such  as  graduate  education,  research,  and  facilities  grants 
riie  allocation  of  federal  funds  for  widcsperad  general  institutional  aid  would 
In  my  judgment  he  inappropriate  and  would  rcMilt  m  annual  pressures  for 
{'i'l?^^^  federal  funds  that  would  eventually  end  in  total  federal  control  of 
higher  education.  This  would  be  a  serions  mistake. 

liasio  Opportunity  Grants.  One  of  the-  major  goals  identified  by  the  National 
Commlsdon  on  the  Financing  of  Postsccondary  Education  was  that  of  eonaUtr 
of  access.  In  my  op  nion,  the  federal  government  shoufd  appropriatelv  assunie 
a  major  responsibility  for  insuring  equality  of  access  and  I  view  the  Basic 
Oppor  un  ty  Grant  Program  with  its  entitlement  concept,  as  the  prlmarv  ve- 
hlclo  to  insure  achievement  of  this  goal.  Accordingly,  I  disagree  with  vour 
suggestion  that  the  maximum  ba«le  grant  be  reduced  from  tile  p^e^enT 
zatinn  leve  of  $1 400,  I  recognize  your  overriding  Interest  in  reducing  tuition 
levels,  but  it  must  be  recoplzed  that,  at  most  public  institutions,  tultlor  co^^^^^ 
represent  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  total  educational  "tpen^^^^^^^ 
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Thm^  I  feel  It  Is  Inappropriate  to  reduce  the  maximum  amount  ot  the  basic 
federal  grants  whlt-h  can  bo  uged  to  offset  all  legitimate  educational  expenues, 
liOt  simply  tuition  charges.  Furthermore,  a  reduction  in  the  la^ximum  basic 
gntut  VrlU  seriously  threaten  students'  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  nonpublic 
icfititutiona  with  their  inevitable  higher  costs.  Thus,  I  would  propose  that  the 
Ba«ic  Grant  Program  be  retained  in  eBscattally  its  present  status,  with  no  re- 
duction in  the  maximum  stipend. 

8upptcmcntdl  Opportunity  Qranti.^1  recognize  that  your  recommended 
changes  lii  the  Basic  Grant  Program  are  coupled  with  your  proposaLthat  SOGs 
be  twed  to  aupport  students,  based  upon  both  financial  need  and  academic 
promise.  I  feel  that  It  is  totally  Inappropriate  for  the  federal  gorenxment  to  be 
Involvtrd  in  a  natioa-wlde  program  ot  "academic  scholarships."  I  feel  that  such 
a  program  will  quickly  become  an  admlnlstratiTe  nightmare  and,  furthermore, 
I  seriouily  doubt  that-rery  many  student*  or  exceptional  academic  ability  are 
.presently  being  denied  etlucatlonal  opportxmities.  There  are  numerous  sources 
of  financial  aid  for  the  truly  outstanding  students,  some  of  these  privately 
funded,  many  of  them  provided  through  direct  state  appropriations  (as  is, 
indeed.  Urn  case  here  In  Mlcnigan)  and  most  colleges  and  universities  give  a 
high  priority  to  aiding  students  With  exceptional  ability.  In  my  opinion,  the 
•'forgotten*'  students  are  those  of  average  ability  from  middle-Income  families 
and  students  from  deprhed  circumstances,  who  still  are  not  fully  served  by 
oujp  present  arroy  of  existing  programs.  I  would  recomtneud  that  the  present 
SOG  Program  be  eliminated  and  the  funds  be  used  to  support  an  expanded 
Basic  Grant  Program  and  an  expanded  State  Incentive  Program. 

Work/Studu  Program^l  ^concur  .with  your  praise  for  the,  present  College 
Work/Stufly  Program,  and  I  fully  support  your  proiXNsal  to  expand  this  program, 
{n  termjj  fit  dollar  amountn  and  Ig  broadening  of  student  eligibility  re- 
quireipcnts.  ' 

State  Scholarship  Jncentivo  Program.^l  commend  you  for  your  recognition 
vf'vlic  nuv^tt&ht WtJ=  w«Sch  cZxXt  fcfe  plajcd  tj  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  fro* 
grams.  I  heartily  endorse  your  proposal  to  increase  funding  for  these  programs 
and  to  provide  states  wide  latitude  I9  the  type  of  programs  to  be  supported 
through  tbift  fnndlng.  it  seems  to  me  that  this  program  represents  proiHir  use 
of  federal  leverage  to  stimulate  inareased  state  support  of  postsecondaty  edu 
cation.  At  the  same  time,  it  recvgulAeo  tuat  vkxXi  omiu  'uai$  ^ue  irt;r»imiis»lMnU;r. 
and  Is  in  the  best  position,  to  determine  unlque':f;ieed&  witnln  iis>  educational 
system.  1  am  not^ertaln,  at  this  point,  tf  I  can  support  the  specific  procedures 
by  which  SSIQ  funds  would  be  allocated  to  individual  states,  but  I  do  support 
your  intent  to  take  into  account  total  state  eiforta  rather  thanvslmpl.v  allocating 
fuilds  bailed  solely  on  enrollment  counts. 

Ouarantced  Student  ^oam^—l  support  your  efforts^  to  phase  ont  the  direct 
federal  Insurance  of  st::dcnt  loans,  ir*  favcr  ot  strengthening  and,  where  ne 
cessary,  establishing  state  guarantee  .agencies.  Some  of  ua  "have  argutd,  for 
many  year?,  that  It  ivos  a  serious  error  to  esCablish  a  Blrect  Program  of  Fed 
erall/  Insured  Loans,  and'  we  have  resented  Office  of  Education  administrate^ 
pollcieb  whkh  have  ;>erI«>aoI>  lnii>ai£ed  aiid  discouraged  thot^e  states,  Includlxig 
Michigan,  which  have,  for^ipany  years,  supported  their  own  giiarantee  agency. 
I  concur  wfth  yonr  proposal  to  eliminate  educational  institutions  as  eligible 
leriuets  Under  the  GSL  Prograin,  but  I  atron^ly  disagree  with  yutir  recommend- 
ation that  state  agencies  be  prohibited  from  serving  as  direct  lenders.  While 
I  share  your  concern  about  students  being  burdened  with  excessive  loans, 
reality  gu^rgests  that  h  broadly  accessible  source  of  loan  assistance  will  con- 
tinue to  be  necessary  for  many  students  for  many  years  to  come.  Reliance  on 
the  private  lending  sector  will  never  provide  universal  access  to  loan  assii<tance 
and  for  this  reason  I  feel  state  agencies  should  be  permitted  to  serve  as  tlirect 
lenders.  Tbe  limitation  of  federal  reinsurance  to  80%  of  defaulted  loans  tvlll 
serve  to  moderate  «tate  agency  lending  and  insure  a  program  of  reasonable^^ess 
and  integrity. 

yDBL  Loani.—l  support  your  proposal  to  end  federal  capital  contributions 
to  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program.  This  program  tends  to  dnpllcate 
the  services  of  the  existing  Guaranteed  Loan  Program,  and  serves  as  a  source 
of  confusion  and  duplicate  borrowing  on  the  part  of  some  students.  I  might 
suggest  that  inistltntlons  be  given  tlje  option  of  using  the  proceeds  of  their 
current  NDSL  loan  funds  to  support  academic  scholarships,  if  the  Institutions 
choose  to  act  in  this  manner. 
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As  a  final  note.  it  does  not  relate  directly  to  H.B.  3471, 1  would  urge 
that  coasideratlua  be  given  to  aliucatlng  a  portion  of  tUis  year's  unused  Basic 
ferant  appropriatt^^n  to  supplement  State  Student  Incentive  Grants.  For^lUT5- 
JO, lilclilgaa  will  receue  approximately  $8SO.00O  in  SSIG  money,  but  our  atate 
efforts  would  nualify  us  tor  several  million  dollars  additional,  in  the  event 
federal  fund»  were  avall(ible.  Hather  than  carrying  the  full  $iag  miUton  in 
u:it;iiod  BOG  funds  over  tu  next  year,  I  would  support  allocating  a  portion  of 
that  money,  perhaps  20^<^toT  the  SSIG  Program. 

I  realize  that  my  comments  hvae  been  qultfa  lengthy,  but  I  feel  that  ,the 
vari<Am  student  assistance  prujrrams  are  of  major  importance  and  worthy  of 
tin?  careful  ^xuislderation  of  everyone  associated  with  postsccondary  education. 
I  would  be  happy  to  aiscuss  any  of  these  issues  with  you  in  greater  detail  and, 
if  you  are  in  need  of  specific  Infoimatlon  concerning  the  Impact  of  the  federal 
programs  upon  our  institutions  here  in  Michigan,  please  contact  Mr.  Ronald 
Jursa,  Director  of  our  Student  Financial  Assistance  Services,  who  has  direct  ac* 
cess  to  the  detailed  information.  '  '  . 
Sincerely, 

JOHW  W.  POBTEB, 

Superintendent  of  PuWe  Imtruction, . 


.    .  April  ifjois. 

Hon.  Jam^s^G.  0*H^^LV,  u 
^tiH^mmitt^c  on  Poi<tserondari/  Education j 
Cannon  House  O^ce  liuilding,  Wdxhingtont  J),0. 

Dear  Cokobessman  O'Hara;  Thank  jou  for  your  letter  of  March  20th  and 
tot  >our  kindness  In  for\^ardlng  lae  a  copy  of  H«IL  34V1  and  your  introductory 
remiirfe*. 

After  carfcfuUy  studying  bcth,  my  InUIal  reaction  is;  Bravo!  Bravo!  Mr. 
Chairman.  iTou  have  been  Uatenlni;,  an;^  watching  too,  I  suspect*  I  read  inio 
^ur  efforts,  and  those  of  your  A.vUiimttiC'v,  many  inut^  v^^olLlvc  thvUguu*  tuan 
nbfijitive  orie5.  ^  ' 

ic»u  have  kkKed  a  few  ;5acred  pows.  As  a  relatively  irreverent  Irishman  with 
an  nbfdlpg  Jre^pett  for  alt  things  so  classified,  I  believe,  however,  that  some 
sr.crrd  co^&J*      **S3C  tc  tim^,  ^ecd  to  b^^  properly  prod. 

Vuur  wUlthinfiess  to  face  difficult  auestlons  and  contemplate  even  more  diffi- 
cult solutions  by  creating  a  forum  for  the  comprehensive  review  of  the  prob- 
lems of  student  jflnanQlal  aid  and  our  national  interest  must  be  lauded. 

Tour  invitation  to  cdmment  for  the  hearing  recbrd  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
ricw?*e  do  accept  the  attactted^lth  mv  thanks  for  being  permitted  to  partlci- 
nate  In  ^our  deliberations.       ^-^^  ^ 
Sincerely  and  respecfully, 

Jauss  M.  RKYKOLnS, 
uenti^  Admissions/JPinancial  Aid. 

Enclosure. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  aid  JTlm  Reynolds,  Dtan  of  Admissions  2tn4^Financlal  Aid  at 
'Sew  Hampshire  tColltge  in  Manchestorr  X.H.  I  slnce/ely  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  otter  tc'Stlmo^iy  to  joui"  coiamlttee  regarding  House  Resolutlan  .3471. 

For  the  pu''p*>?e  of  further  Introduction.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  ta-s^ate 
that  1  hate  served  several  terms  (3)  and  am  currently  the  president  of  th^ 
Xcw  Hampshire  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

I  am  also  a  membtr  of  the  Kxecutlve  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  and^a  mtmber  of  buth  the  National  As- 
stKlatlon  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  and  the  ^'ational  Institute 
for  Financial  Aid  Administration.  J 

It  iff  my  pleasure  also  to  serve  n»  tIco  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Xvw*  Hampshire  Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation,  the  agency 
which  administers  the  state  student  loan  program  here  ip  the  State  of  New 
3^ampshlre.  I  have  authored  or  co-aathore<l  legislative  proposals  in  the  field 
of  student  aid  ond  have  dealt  with  administrative  details  of  such  programs 
Bl^e  becoming  a  college  administrator  in  1055. 

The  thoughts,  comments  and  remarks  which  follow  are  exclusively  mine  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  my  Institution  and  associations.  The 
time  frames  with  which  we  have  to  work  have  prevented  me  from  obtaining 
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thu  dtitalled  analysLn  of  ji^  colkagues,  but  the  initial  ^reactions  which  I  have 
heard  tend*  to  cause  mu  tu  believe  Uiat  thtre  will  hfi  a  wide  rau^je  of  vaoing 
reaetious  from  both  postsecondary  and  student  aid  communities. 

Whose  ox  ia  being  gored  is  often  reflt-cted  in  the  general  reaction  to  pro^ 
IMised  innovative  idea.^,  bat  jrour  iatruductory  remarlis  Indicate  a  willinguebs 
and  desire  to  create  an  ov^n  funim  iu  which  the  problen^s  ot  student  aid  and 
tJi«>  jiational  interest  can  be  fuIJy  reviewed.  Su^U  a  review  is  .long,  long  overdufe 
and  1  salute  And  cheer  your  courage. 

At  New  Hampshire  College  "we  fetugnize  and  acknowledge  that  economic 
ability  relates  on!y  ti>o  often  to  student  access  tx>  postsecundary  oi)portunlty. 
We  have  thercfufc  ordered  the  fiincilons  under  a  olngle  duau  whose  resijuu&l 
biUtiej?  insist  un  e<iU4i  ^un^hleratlun  uf  both  ^problems  and  their  xelatlonshil* 
to  ea^h  other.  The  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education  has  not  always  appreciated  such 
a  reiftionship,  but  then  often  reality  actui:^  to  mystify  certain  I>erSonuel  across 
the  HCTSift  therft  in  TV'ashiugton. 

<,)ur  curexiit  programs,  their  dellvtry  s;; stems  and  our  postsecQndary  Institu 
tions  have  failed.  Our  intentions,  I'm  sure,  have  beeu  pure  but  our  perform- 
ancc  has  left  muHi  to  be  desired.  Why  we  have  failed,,!  am  not  sure.  That  we 
have  ia,i!ed,  I  am  posltivc- 

Kiaminatlon  of  our  current  financial  aid  programs  and  the  situation  which 
exists  Ik  our  colleges  and  universities  across  the  ;)atlon,  must  l^d  one  to  be-  ^ 
lieve  that  your  In  depth  review  is  necessary  and  good. 

It  seema  to  me  that  we  have  permitted  ourselves  an  infatuation  with  the 
thought  that  "student  aid  funds  ipust  f^o  first  to  the  neediest  students'*. 

On  the  surface  the  philosophical  thought  is  not  alarming;  but  la  reality 
shutt  ^hlft  ha^  been  gi\en  to  the  consideration  that  there  ia  such  a  thing  as 
.  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  We  have  not  been. Prud«?nt.  Individual  student 
motivation  and  the  ability  to  sucicssfully  complete  the  trainlnc/educ'ational 
program  desired  too  often  has  not  betn  even  considered,  never  mind  meubuct^d. 

Home  postsccondary  Jinsututl«>n*^  have  accepted,  in  fact  Idcutified,  ch\.uUiagt;d 

bring  Vvlth  him  to  the  institution.  I  Mibmit  that  such  actions  have  lieen  taken 
in  the  interest  of  the  fiscal  well  being  of  the  ini*tItutloa  and  not  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  human  beings  we  ought  to  be  considering.  This  U  indeed  an  In- 
dictm'ent  of  the  administrators  of  the  institutlona  . 

Before  we  zero  In  and  come  down,  altogether  too  hard  on  the  institutions,  we 
nilpht  do  wel  Ito  rcOect  that  the  identification  and  .recruitment  of  disadvantaged 
students  has  been  reoulred  under  many  of  thft  statutpR  pn«rt^d  Rlncw  tftnft.  Ji,^ 
rnljt*^  ami  regulations  drafted  under  enabling  legislation. ha v.e  encouraged  rea- 
sonable risks  towards  a  common  good. 

Appropriated  funds  have  been  "targeted"  mostly  towards  low  Income  students 
and  the  term  disadvantaged  has  been  defined  as  not  being  restrictive  to  eco- 
nomic resources  alone.  * 

Before  you  reach  the  fal*;e  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  against  low- 
inrome  and/or  disadvantaged  students,  let  me  Indicate  that  my  opposition  is 
to  poorly  thought-rtu^  »jinr<?opon.4ivo  programs  which  don't  work. 

We  have  had  some  diflicidty  with  the  terminology,  definitions,  operations 
and  expectations  of  the  programs  currently  on  the  booka.  Wc  have  flirted  with 
atwdute  need,  relatlvo  need,  a.ssumed  need,  calculated  need  and  aH  the  while 
have  frtilrd  to  define  "necd*\ 

The  r.S.  oflfice  of  Muoatlon,  College  5?rholarshIp  Senice.  American  College 
T^^stlug  Service  and  others  have  done  their  thhig,.  rarely  agreed  and  must  be 
relegated  to  having  de\ised  rationing  systems  for  available  funds  as  opposed 
to  any  natl'^nal  standard**  which  might  serve  the  interests  of  all  of  our  people. 

"I  gness  I'm  Jnst  not  poor  enough  to  get  Ifelp,  hut  I  know  I'm  not  aflluent 
ouough  to  be  without  thr  need  of  It*'.  Is  only  one  of  constant  bitter  complaints 
I  have  heard  over  the  years  from  dl.sgruntled  middle-income,  hard-working, 
tax  paying  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  costs  of  educating  and/or  train- 
ing their  offspring  beyond  high  school. 

Our  programs  and  their  delivery  systems  liave  frtistrated  our  people.  We 
have  managed  to  create,  quite  accJdently,  a  new  "podr  class",  the  middle  In- 
c'^me  families,  have  helped  corrupt  our  posfsecondary  Institutions  hv  permltthig 
Uir  r.^napsc  of  their  academic  Iniviirlh  while  forcing  them  to  hustle  a  buck  on 
bohflir  of  survival  and  have  failed  to  achieve  mir  goal  wldclr.*!  assume,  is  a 
hfcher  standard  of  living  for  all  Americans  through  increased  produetivitv 
made  possible  by  postsx^eondary  tralnlng/ednc^atlon. 
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TheJiue  and  cry,  aoanlufi?  and  groaning  concerning  our  failure  has  risers  on 
high  acroija  thu  cuantry ,  bu^  I  submit  that  the  failure  has  b^n  earned  and  is 
deserved.  AVe  have  been,  until  this  time,  umvilllDg  to  ask  the  hard  questions 
tu  widch  there  are  ho  easy  ans\Vers.  The  needs  and  the  times  both  change  and 
so  should  our  programs  and  responses.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  must  en- 
courage your  open  forum  ai^d  wUh  you,  the  menabers  of  your  committee  and 
your  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  success  in  finding  solutions. 

Your  propiised  bill.  House  KesolutiMn  3471,  is  refreshingly  innoratlve  and 
though  I  will  be  troubled'  by  some  of  the  mechanlJia  Inrolved  and  unable  to 
support  alkyour  suggestions;  1  like  it,  in  general,  and  will  work  hard  to  pro- 
mote many  dtlls  moro  po9ltlve  considerations.  ' 

Your  thoughts  concerning  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (GSL) 
are  well  foiinded-  I  can  readily  endorse  your  plan  to  have  all  lender^  operate 
under  a  state  agency  agreement  and  the  state  in  turu  be  reinsured-by  the  fed- 
eral government.  Local  evaluation  of  lending  activities  will  prove  much  more 
.sensllive  to  the  proper  Considerations. 

Tli8  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  (FISL)  has  become  a  monster 
with  an  unending  appetite  administratively  and  has  nut  served  ^'ell  the  best 
Interests  of  either  the  students  or  the  nation. 

Hearjty  support  should  be  forthconiing  for  your  idea  to  limit  lenders  under  the 
GSL  Program  by  excluding  educational  institutions.  It  is  extremely  prudent 
for  most  edifcatlonal  Institutions  lack  ext)ertlse  in  credit  evaluation  and  tlje 
collection  o|!.  loans.  I  have  long  thought  that  lending  Institutions  and  educa 
tional  Institutions  should  have  an  agreement.  They  should  oot  award  ccrttH- 
cates  or  degrees  and  we  should  not  make  their  klxid  of  loans. 

Because  guaranteeing  and  funding  student  loan  programs  are  two  different 
activities,  I  dv  Wish  that  something  could  be  done  to  encourage  lending  Institu 
tlons-  to  invent  a  greater  percentage  of  their  portfolios  In  such  loans.  Perhaps 
JriCT^fis^Hl,  more  realistic*  snbsldlKatlon  mlghi  be  the  answer.  A  decrease  In  the 
amount  of  paperwork  required  for  such  loans  Would  also  be  helpful. 

While  loan  amount  should  bear  a  relationship  to  need,  selection  for  a  loan 
should  contain  some  evaluation  of  the  repayment  probability.  Is  the  .student 
undertaking  a  program  of  atudy  he/she  should  be  able  to  complete?  Is  his/her 
earning  potential,  on  the  basis  of  the  career  preparation  selected,  sufDcient 
enough  \o  Indicate  repayment  ability? 

I>elluc|uency/  default  experience  can  be  Improved  conslderatly  by  Jthe  con.4d^r 
atioiia  aforementioned  and  by  vigorous  pursuit  of  coUecUons.  Rujiiionalilc  cx 
elusion  ot  student  loans  from  bankruptcies  and  collection  assistance  where 
and  when  required  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  some  of  the  dllBcultks 
we  have  had  in  the  past. 

The  National  Defense,  now  Direct*  Student  Loan  Program  has  served  us  «elU 
or  at  least  better  than  GSL/FlSL  Programs.  Xour  desire  to  set  the  revolving 
nature  of  the  program  In  motion  at  this  time  does  not  come  as  a  Miock  and  is 
supportable.  I  would  ask  that  yon  consljJer  a  somewhat  different  approach  as 
regards  complete  elimination  of  additional,  new  capital  contributions  to  the 
program. 

In  m>asurlng  Uie  overall  national  effort  to  support  student  aid  Programs 
and  postsecondary  education,  determine  the  desire^  mLt  of  types  uf  assistanite. 
Provide  fOr  the  relationship  of  the  NDSL  program  to  other  pro^rrams  whlrh 
will  be  Initiated  or  continued  and  determine  a  per  capita  support  for  this  pro- 
-am. Keep  the  Institutions  themselves  involved  and  armed  with  a  little  flex 
JblUty.  For  example  if  it  was  determined  that  $100  per  student  would  be  an 
"  adequate  program,  thtfu  you  might  proceed  as  follows :  ' 

The  amount  of  the  revolving  Nt)SL  fund  at  each  participating  institution 
would  l>e  limited  to  $100  per  enrolled  full  time  and  full  time  equivalent  atudtiit. 
Projected  collections  would  be  based  on  10%  of  the  outstanding  balances  of 
those  student  borrowers  out  of  school,  whethef  paid  or  not  In  a  given  year, 
and  additional  iCC  Would  be  provided  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide 
the  level  of  funding  determined  by  the  $100  per  capita  formulae.  New  funds 
could  bo  restricted  further  by  adjastment  to  actual  receipts  over  and  above 
the  10%  projections  owing  to  accelerated  repayments.  * 

I  still  hold  to  the  principle  that  a  package  approach  to  the  problems  of  fi- 
nancing a  post5econdary  fdncatlon  Is  desirable.  I  don't  bellevo  that  the  benoflts 
of  a  postsecondary  education  ought  ro  be  handed  to  anyone.  There  «ve  no  more 
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free  lunches,  anywhere,'  Self-heJp  Is  Important  '"^^^jeveral  points  o^^^^^ 

1  regard  vyotk  and  loans  In  that  catb&ory.  We  should  prohibit  over  borrowing. 

but  be  tfeallstic.inwhat'It  takes  to  get  the  Job  done.  o,.„M.m»n»<.» 

Tour  Inclusion  of  an  academic  factor  In  the  operation  of  the  Supplemental 
•Edueatlona  Op^rtfaSuy  GriSt  Program  (SEOO)  l8,i^  most  P«mve  iwom- 
mendatlon.  Ho«wer.  It  does  not  take  the  same  ablUty  level  to  succeed  or  excel 
In  every  worthwhile  postsecondary  endeavor  «ind  I  must  take  exception  to  the 
use  of  tteKatlonal  Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test  as  the  measure  of  poten- 

While  willlDg  to  admit  to  Uie  Importance  of  tralnln^  a  brimant  mind  to  that 
it  mar  contribute  to  aJl  ot  our  society  as  a  sclcnti$t  or  Pbl^^oP?^'?  J  ^1?^  for 
recognizing  equally  thp  Importance  of  getting  my  car  tlxed  right  when  it  is 

^^iSgh^School  record.  11  entering  a  postsecondary  Institution  (U^ctly  from 
high  school,  nnd  current  level  of  performance  if  enroll^  and  studying  on  the 
nojit$econdary  level,  have  been  among  the  more  reliable  indicators  of  success 
in  my  experience*  Though  I  must  admit  to  the  exccpUons  which  prove  the  rule 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  past  ijerformance  seems  to  be  the  most  consistent 
measure  available  to  us,  ' !     x    .       /  ^  « 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  support  the  Idea  that  any  student's  entire  financial 
aid  package  be  limited  to  ONLY  gift  assistance.  There  should  be  room  left  for 
a  self-help  factor,  work  vr  Ivaa,  as  the  involvement  of  the  indiriduai  Is  necessary 
to  hls/Jier  commitment  to  the  arrangement  .  .  .  ,      *u  « 

I  am  comfortable  with  the  idea  that  assistance  be  restricted  .td  the  limits 
of  demonstrated  need  and  that  need  should  be  the  product  ^f  an  acceptable 
need  analysis  method.  Selection  might  weiynclude  gome  factor  (s)  in  addition 
to  need ;  such  as  scholarship  or  performance  arestrlctionB.  .  .^^  * 

Ii  suecessiul  lu  mo»lDg  Away  Jfrom  the  fcdc^I  money  to  the  neediest  atnflents 
firtt  syndrome,  we  should  theih4;^to  focus  on  two  other  considerations.  Car- 
reniiy  moot  xi;  the  programs  target  Ihelt  tundS  to  Jow  Iccomc  student?.  Might 
not  wo  have  a  baso  program  which  addresses  itself  to  those  low-lncome  students 
and  then  have  other  programs \ which  pick  up  where  the  bate  program  leaves  * 
off.  At  the  level  of  support  of  the  base  program  all  students  would  be  equalized  ^ 
and  provided  with  increased  equal  access  on  the  basis  of  a  parental  support 
rationale  which  would  be  sensitive  and  responsive  to  carying  family  circum- 
stances such  na  the  number  of  working  parents,  family  size,  the  number  of 
dependent  children  engaged  in  posfsecoji^ary  pdocatlon  and  other  factors. 

Secondlv,  let's  focus  on  the  national  Interest  and  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  of  our  citizens.  I  am  troubled  by  contemplating  what  we 
should  do  given  a  set  amount  of  funds  and  varying  needs  of  Individual  students. 
For  example.  If  we  had  twenty  students  with  15,000  worth  of  demonstrated 
need  each  and  one  hundred  students  with  demonstrated  need  of  $1,000  each 
and  only  ?100,000  with  vrhlch  to  work;  how  should  we  proceed? 

My  dilemma  surounds  my  inability  to  support  giving  all  the  money  to  the 
first  twenty  students  while  also  being  uncomfortable  with  the  thought  of  assist 
ing  the  one  hundred  students.  As  difficult  a  question  as  this  poses  for  ♦me  I 
submit  fhat  a  reasonoble  answ^  and  approach  Is  required. 

Except  for  some  difficulties  In  projecting  participation  levels  In  a  given  year, 
the  Basic  Orante  program  mu§t  be  Judged  aucceslrful  to  date.  We  would  all 
hope  for  a  somf'^hat  higher  base  Jevel  of  support  Than  provided  for  In  your 
proposed  legislation ;  but  will  have  to  share  your  Implied  thq>«gfil*  that  the  fed- 
eral government  ought  not  be  the  only  one  Involved  In  proframs  of  assistance. 

Freedom  of  choice  as  regards  programs  of  study  and  selection  of  Institution 
provI(led  for  under  the  Basic  Grants  Program,  should  be  maintained.  Some  of^ 
the  otber  lessons  learned  from  the  operation  of  that  program  should  not  be  lost 
on  us  either ;  but  will  be  noted  further  on  In  my  comments. 

Tour  suggested  allocation  formula  for  State  Scholarship  Incentive  Grmj: 
funds  would  put  us  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  here  in  New  Hampshire, 
nndor  current  olrcnmstanres ,  but  I  must  view  your  approach  as  equitable  and 
entitled  to  full  support. 

Tour  approach  to  dealing  with  a  family's  assetfl  In  need  analysis  should  be 
lauded.  I  do  recummtjmLthat  assets  outside  of  the  family  homestead  and  Incjmc 
producing  farms  nnd/'or  buslnessei^.  £?hould  be  measured  carefully  and  fully  , 
taxed.  There  is  a  difference  between  liquid  and  non-lIquld  assets. 
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It  Is  nut  possIWe  tt>  Imagine  an^onv  taking  exception  to  your  desire  fur  a 
stated*  equitable  refund  poik>  for  ail  ;studtiitii»  at  all  inatltutluns.  I  know  tliat 
tiiivh  e;iceptluna  nill  be  made,  but  tbejF  niU  be  without  dubstantivc  foundation. 

Working  hits  proven  l>cneflcial  iu  nian^  ways  and  I  would  have  to  concur 
with  your  desire  to  expand  the  colktje  \>orlv  btud^  prograro.  It  has  been  our 
rniOHt-sncces&ful  student  aid  prograni  to  date.  * 

Tlie  Student  J^'inanclal  Aid  Act  of  1075  holds  much  promise ,  but  if  we  ex 
pect  mure  success  In  the  future  than  w«  currently  Jiuvt  or  have  had  in  ^io 
imst;  ania.HSlve  training  effort  jvfll  bo  required. 

The  Igv«1  of  exi^ertlse  in  financial  aid  administration  varies  greatly  from 
institution  to  Institution  and  therefore  our  current  pri;grumb  seir«e  studtiit.H 
and  instihitions  in  an  uneven  and  Inequitable  manner. 

The  Ba.Mit  Gacnts  Prognim  Iui4» taught  ua  an  important  Ics^ca  that  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of.  Financial  aid  expertise  is  required  at  both  the  secondarj 
and  po^tsecuijjdiary  level.  Vastly  e.\pandtd  training  pn,;rams,  at  both  levey?», 
sJK^uId  be  planned  und  adequateb  fuiutt^d  H  our  di-Uvct.\  s^bttms  are  to  work. 

Tlie  opportunity  to  present  my  vieus  and  .comments  to  this  committee  Is 
greatly  appreciated.  ^ 


ICea?»  Corj.EGK  OK  New  JE.nsEV, 

if  ?ifo/i,  .Y.^.,  ApHl  1, 107o. 

Hon.  Jamkb  G.  O'IIara, 
Conor chh  ol  ihe  United  Siate^, 

llmite  of  Kcpreisoitatlycs,  Wafihinpton,  D.C,  * 

Dear  Coi^oulssman  0*Haiu.  It  is  diiO^ult  for  me  as^  an  aid  officer  with  four- 
teen years  of  cxiarience  in  a  state  college  tluit'toer\es  mlifdle  and  low  income 
urlian  students  to  study  the  change.^  in  student  aid  iirograms  tiiat  you  are 
proposing  with  anythlrig  hut  conevrn.  i^il•^t,  is  m>  conLcrn  tliat  federal  programs 
are  ^tarted  and  altered  .*>o  frequently  and  often  iMi  lau  lin  relation  to  a  f^Utn 
aeademic  year)  that  they  do  not  K;i'i^me  .sUibilizjQd  or  ha\e  time  t«J  prove  Uivlr 
worth.  Xelfher  colleges  and  aid  uillcers  ^nor  e^pecialb  students  nmd  parents 
Imre  time  to  do  their  part  In  making  program^  function  effectively  before  there 
are  changes  that  may  reflect  Immediate  hoclul  or  imlliKal  pressure:>  and  eco- 
nomic* conditions  rather  than  long  term-goalit. 

,  One  can  understand  the  i^ed  for  more  cotirdinatlon  and  slmpllilcatlon  of 
federal  programs,  a  need  that  Is  being  recognized  in  the  work  qi  the  Keppel 
Cummin^Ion.  Administrative  problems  AAlde,  the  purpoise  of  federal  programs 
cciKsIstentiy  has  been  to  aid  the  needy  student,  to  provide  access  to  college 
to  indents  wh.o  might  not  otherwise  b^  able  to  attend,  and  to  encourage  colleges 
tjradmlt  and  a.^si»t  dlsiulvjintaged  students.  I  btUetc  it  Is  jmp^rtam  that  thohO 
gs^ial«^  continue  to  be  paramount  in  finautial  aid  program  planning.  Some  of  the 
prftposnI^^  In  IIR  3471  .seems 'to  mo  to  be  iu  opposition  to  tliese  goals.  , 

The  proposed  limit  of  $G00.00  on  BEOG  awards  is  too  hm  to.  Support  ade- 
quately the  average  low  income  student  e\en  at  public  colleges  If  the  only 
additional  resources  arc  to  be  loans  and  jobs.  It  1»  totally » inadequate  for  tlie 
dlsadvant^^^^ed  student  who  might  «>eek  entry  to  a  private  college,  unless  he  Is 
a  superfoj'  student.  It  Is  imreallstic  to  expect  colleges  in  these  times  of  fi.s^'l 
i^bortages  to  have  (nonah  funds  to  t;neoura^,e  e^nrollnn  nt  of  the*  average  scholars 
from  the  disiidvantaged. 

The  effect  of  nnllmite<l  grant  funds  up  to  full  co^t  (minus  the  parent's  con- 
tribution) for  students  on  the  basis  of  merit  Is  to  e.<ttab1jsh  full  support  for 
an  elite  cAilogc  population,  a  concept  that  the  United  States  has  not  endorsed  for 
Innny  years.  The  merit  conoept  will  enable  a  few  to  be  aided  and  may  help  the 
most  prestigious  of  private  c^illeges  but  will  leave  less  well-known  private  col- 
hces  and  prnctlrally  all  public  colleges  without  need/[-d  federal  funds.  Without 
XD5?L  and  SEOO  funds,  the  college  nld  officers  w  III  not  have  the  flexibility  at 
the  level  where  students  tire  known  best  to  provide  the  aid  impeded  for  Indl- 
vidnal  and  unusual  problems. 

I  recognize  the  need  f^r  some  revision  and  reform  to  provhje  the  best  aid 
ro<islt)Te  for  the  largest  number  and  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  federal 
dollars,  whv  then  dilute  the  effect  of  BEOG  funds  by  extending  the  awards 
to  nil  p«irt  time  studehtR.  even  those  attending  less  than  half-time?  Wliy  ehm- 
Inate  all  assets  from  BEOG  conaldenithm  rather  than  raisin*:  the  asset  allow- 
ance or  eTcludIng  home  equity?  Why  abandon  the  need  concept  from  Work- 
Study  rather  than  modifying  or  liberalizing  it  slightly? 
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Aid  offlcera  are  concerned  fl«  you  are  w'lttf  Iniproying  aid  Prosrams.  VTe  bi^ 
Uere  that  a  good  jpeasure  of  the  aid  awarded  iteeds  to  be  decided  at  the  college 
lelel  where  toe^tudeni,  arc  and  where  tl>ere  Is  flexlblUty  to  make  adjustmenb, 
more  qulclsly  and  easily  than  Is  possible  In  a  masstvc  centralized  operation, 
lout  consideration  o£  these  questions  and  comments  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours,  ,  Cuu-EDATis. 

IHrecior  of  Financial  Aid, 
,    April  S»  Wo. 

Congressuiaa  James  0*HAtu» 

VJS,  Iiou49  0/  Ropretcntatites^  ^ 
WaihinffiOfhJO'O* 

DfUE  CoNQRBSSMAN  O'Hiju ;  I  iJQve  just  returaed  with  my  .son,  Mike,  from 
OakUnd  University  wJiiere  we  went  seeking  Financial  Aid  tor  his  college  ex- 
panses for  the  ytar  f975-7a  We  have* been  refn«ed,  and  needless  to  siiy,  I  am 
very  dlwippoJnted.  Tha  financial  Aid  officer  was  very  sympathetic  with  iny 
problem,  but  nevertheless  he  refused  to  consider  either  of  my  two  children  for 
flnanclAl  aid  this  year.  ^ 

My  husDand  and  I  are  the  parents  of  0  children— ages  IS  to  5.  All  are  In 
a^Sool,  One  ia  college,  ,3  la  highschool,  1  in  juhjor  high,  and  i  in  elementary 
schooL  •  ^  , 

Inherent  in  our  backgrounds  is  the  pride  of^d  accomplishmciit  of  home  owner 
ship.  However,  we  now  find  that  thist  is  a  liability  to  our  two  eoHege-age  chil 
dren.  The  home  we  live  In  was  purchased  for  $23,500  ten  years  ago.  It  Is*a 
40  year  old  home  separateii  from  the  business  district  only  by  a  church.  At  the 
time  we  purchased  it,  we  fplt  its  central  location  was  convenient  f^^r  raising  a 
large  fi^mily.  However,  ustag  our  ever  Increasing  property  tax  as  a  guide,  the 
market  value  la  set  at  ?37,000.  Becahite  of  this,  we  are  not  cohHldored  for  fi- 
nancial aid.  It  matters  not  that  the  equity  was  built  up  because  of  our  hanl 
work,  and  we  are  constantly  chipping  away  at  our  presenC  mortgage.  Had  we 
chosen  to  spend  aor  Jponey  another  way  instead  of  striving  for  that  almighty 
pdde  of  home  o\AershilJ,  onr  children  would  not  be  penalized  by  not  ret*el\ing 
aid  for  their  education.  Incidentally,  today  was  the  first  time  I  ha\e  tver  sought 
financial  aid  from  anyone  for  anything  I  ^ 

li  we  had  a  mortgage  of  $30,000,  owned  two  or  tlirce  cars,  bowled  once  or 
twice  <i  week,  ate  out  once  a  week,  visited  professional  barbers  (my  5  boys 
have  never  been  in  a  barbershoi>— halrcutUng  4s  done  by  me  once  a  month, 
took  a  vacation  each  year,  paid  p^ofe&^^unal  painters  to  xi^int  on  if  wootlen-slded 
hunie  instead  uf  struggling  «ith  ^xtenwiyn  ladders,  purdiaSed  tonYCjilence  fuudh 
instt^ad  of  home  canning,  and  baking  bVead  from  scratch,  if  I  vibiteU  a  beauty 
shop  once^  week,  or  if  I  boujftht  ail  ready  made  clotlies  for  my  family  Instead 
of  sewing  and  patching  overalls,  then  my  kids  could  get  financial  aid !  T^'e^  e 
t.een.  trying  to  set  a  good  example  fur  our  family,  trying  to  inirtlU  pride  to 
make  them  think  It  Is  better  ty  work  hard  and  make  it  on  your  own  rather 
than* go  on  welfare,  collect  nnemployment , checks,  etc,  hut  It  seems  a  hard  job 
to  convince  my  IT-yeaj  c»ld  son  after  today.. He  was  told  -that  because  he  has 
a  saving  account.  It  will  oJsO  be  held  aga|n^t  him  I  Imagine— juj?t  because  he 
has  had  a  paper  route  since  the  age  .of  11,  cut  lawns,  roked  leaves,  shoveled 
snow,  baby  saf,  and  cleaned  a  .real  estate  ofiice  early  t»very  Sunday  in^rnlng. 
and  saved  every  dime,  we  found  out  now  that  If  he  had  laid  on  his  hack  and 
watched  televl.slon  like  some  of  his  friends  lie  conld  ha\e  gotten  aid  to  help 
with  his  college.  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  Borry  that  he  wa§  able  to  save 
almost  $000  by  careful  handling  of  hls  money.  •    '  , 

My  htislmnd*s ^roM  income  <or  1074  waa  $22,000.  By  Oakland  University's 
calcnlationo,  it  costs  $2000  to  support  a  resident  student  at  Oakland,  or  ?2C0nr 
to  support  a  commuting  student  to  Oakland.  According  to  thi»se  fiffuri-i*  fur  uur 
two  commuting  students,  it  would  cost  $5,200.  Subtracting  that  from  my  bus 
band's  gross  Income,  It  leaves  $16,800  to  support  the  other  0  of  us,  or  $1.S00 
each  per  year. 

I  am  very  proud  of  everything  my  hufiband  and  I  have  accomplished  In  onr 
20  years  of  marriage.  Onr  family  ba.n  bronglit  us  mnch  happiachs  and  r.umeruu*< 
compliments.  I  watch  my  husband  go  to  work  ench  day  with  a  great  deal  of 
admiration— knowing  how  difficult  it  was  for  him  to  receive  hfs  educatU'h. 
After  serving  in  the  Korean  War,  he  started^collegc.  His  entire  B.A.  and  M.B.A. 
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degrees  werii  act:uxDplid2it;d  at  nlgLt  aXtcf  uur  luaxiiage.  HU  usual  schedule  nas 
three  nights  a  week  at  the  downtuwn  campua  of  U.  of  l>.-an  uupleasant  drive 
Uo  say  the  least  Keep  in  mind  tliat  this  was  during  the  years  >ye  were 
liavinjc  our  nine  children.  It  took  him  13  years  uf  high  schuol  to  ■achieve  his 
goal.  Now»  It  appears  our  children  will  ha\e  to  pay  for  their  father's  auccesa. 
Hun  ^ad-4ieighb<ip  uf  uurs  who  have  nothing  (because  of  their  owu  lajdnm; 
are  getting  lluauoi!^l  aid  that  we  have4jeen  denied. 
Based  on  the  ecvJ^gtl^.  situation  oi.toda^^  and  supporting  the  tJc7en  of  us, 

I  can  8^e  no  ivay  on  C&y^jfasband's  salary  uf  ^22,000  th\t  we  can  also  pay  for 
two  children  to  go  to  college  this  jear  (and  three  next  year,  and  four  the  fol- 
luw.iig  \^-^  en  whin  tli^jwollege  is  in  a  uejghboring  c6unty  ani  ;:ot  necessarily 
the  collegQ  of^ur  choice.  Ag5la>  vve'r^  being  economical.  I  seo  that  as  only 
$2,000  per  ye^r  per  person,  not  a  very  generous  amount  when  you  consider  five 
of  our  children  are  teenagers.' 

rd  like  to  have  your  thoughts  on  tlUs  situation  and  ht-ar  whether  you  agree 
with  the  preisent  criteria  set  for  attaining  financial  aid.  I  might  add  that  my 
daughter  finished  10th  in  a  claaai  of  310  and  my  son  who  will  graduate  in  June 
is  presently  carrying  a  3.6  average. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(name  deleted) 

Ohio  Board  of  Regents, 
.  Co^umlfMvt,  Oftio,  Avr\l  Sy  J07o, 

lion  .TAUrc  O  0'fL\KA^ 

II  ouxG  Of  Representatives, 

JlouHG  OJTice  BuildinOt  \V'a9liinQiont  D.C, 

Mft.  O'Haba.  As  the  director  of  Ohio's  grant  program  and  the  only  black 
iH,r>MiA  in  tLt  couutrjr  In  thl^  type  of  sltuatlun.  I  lia\e  bi-en  extremely  distressed 
Willi  what  has  be^in  hax)pcaing  in  higher  cducatiun  sin<p  lOr:!,  ^Ip^  lsl^^ns  tliat 
are  uiade  by  the  t.».  congress  directly  affect  our  program  here  In  Ohio,  and  I 
am  ^ure  in  all  other  States  with  similar  programs. 

The  prima r J  Intent  of  the  Ohio  program  i»  to  assist  In  eliminating  the  ecunonilc 
Iiarrltfr  timt  has  tradltloualLv  .stood  between  low  Incoiue  ^tudent^  and  access  to 
liiglu  r  odutution.  From  the  1970-71  academic  5  ear  to  the  1972-73  academic  year,^ 
U.t'  Ohio  program  and  tht  Federal  programs  of  btmitnt  flaanclal  aid,  together  as  ^ 
paik^ige*  estaWl>hed  Significant  galt^  in  the  jumtber  of  black  indents  and  poyt 
students  achtt^vUig  access.  AVe  were  on  our  wa>  to  achieving  this  primary  go'al 
of  access,  but  we  still  had  a' long  way  to  go.  / 

T\i^  higher  education  amendments  of  1072,  the  untler-funding  of  the  lyaslc 
gia44*«  program,  atnl  thje  continued  utilization  of  a  deliver>  system  tha^  had 
nutktd  only  under  f^irce  In  the  form  of  adminLstratlve  targeting  rctitilrcmcjits, 
hAu      functlonall.v  reveised  the  goaU  and  commitmentsf  made  in  the  lOCO's. 

Nixtt  the  at^timm  of  tht-  college  schohirship  service  v\ho  under  political  pres- 
4^urc  from  ^MgiAiextb^  i«f  the  lastltutional  financial  aid  comatunlty  reduced  radically 
the  famlljr  cuntribidl^n.^  of  middle  and  upper  middle  Income  atudents,  literally 
*>fHi*wi  the  df'or  to  a  cumplete  inverting  of  priorities  and  goals.  The  Associate 
Oimmisslomr  of  Kdu«ation,  John  rhiiiips  attempted  to  arrest  this  blatant 
attempt  to  channel  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  away  from  poor  stu- 
deoN  and  l  l.uk  htudmU  and  toward  the  constituency  that  higher  education  has 
v\ anted  to  serve  and  has  traditionally  served- middle  artd  upper  class  white 
students. 

Finally,  statistiti?  have  been  inflated  to  a  point  of  absurdity  regarding  the 
volume  of  iioor  and  black  students  enrolled  In  higher  education  as  a  result  of 
,in>tltuti»»nal  commitment  and  Federal  financial  aid.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  Ford 
FMUfuIatlon  Grant  awarded  Howard  L'nlvcrslty  f.ir  the  purpo&e  of  trjing  to 
ditirmine  exactly  how  many  blaclkS  j^re  Indeed  in  hl^ihcr  education  did  not  also 
inelndA  pf»or  people  In  general. 

For  your  Infommtlou  and  use,  I  am  Including  the  following: 

1.  *'Tho  r»04o  Iler»«rt.'*  This  Is  n  report  that  indicates  what  liappencd  In 
Ohio  during  tlic  3073  71  academic  year  in  the  Ohio  Instructional  grants 
program. 

2.  A  ^:umraary  statistical  roH»rt  on  tlie  Ohio  program  which  Indicates  that 
•  (he  trend  started  In  1073-74  continued  in  1074r75. 

3.  "A  Statement  on  the  Ohio  Instructional  Grants  Program  "  this  I,^  ray 
li te^Jt  paper  con'^emlnq:  these  problems  and  It  provides  a  l\u  of  recont- 
mendatlons  Concerning  Federal  programs  of  student  aid. 


9. Hi 


1  Mnceroly  Lope  tliat  ^^tfi'Ui;  u'li^ltltTatfun  ami  stutl>  v\iil  be         t*/  thu  iaput 
that  Iliaro  proviaed  and  I  will  cuntlnuu  to  i>truggiu  a^jai^Jst  Ui^&e  fyixe*  tijat 
would  deiiy  access  to  Mack?*  and  poor  people. 
Sincerely,    ,  • 

•     ^    Cl^AHLES  AV.  Se\VAKD,  III, 

Enclosures.  -  * 

A  SnoKT  SuMiiAR\-  OF  THE  ArrACKED  Retort  **Tnz  5940  Report'* 

P  ^  ^  

(A  report  concernliig  the  vulume  loss  of  5,040  luw-intome  students  In  the  Ohio 
Instructional  Grants  Progriyu'for  the  lDt3-74  acadenilc  year) 

Tho'Dhlo  Instructional  Grants  Program  for  the  1973-74  academic  yehr,  experi- 
enced a  significant  decruu^u  In  the  number  uf  partlclpautc^  in  the  k'ss  than  $10,00o 
income  categories.  As  a  result,  only  §17.3  million  of  an  $19.S  mtlliun  approprla- 
tloa  was  utilized.  The  att^ithed  report  provides  an  uiplauatidn  for  thu  decreaj>e 
and  recommendatiunii  tu  turrect  the  bituatluu.  The  f(;lio^\1ng  U  a  i>ummar^  uf 
the  report 

1.  During  the  first  3  jrear^j  of  the  program  more  low-income  students  were  able 
.  to  attend  college  because  of  the  Ohiu  InstrucUunal  Grant  awards  pruvlded.  Low 

income  for  the  purpiisc  yf  this  repurt  and  In  conjuhctlun  v\iih  ^'ederal  deJlmciuas 
Is  less  than  $8,000. 

2.  Xhe  Ohio  Instructional  GrantS/rrogram  has  made  it  xjossible  for  more  Black 
students  to  attend  Ohio  colleges  and  universities. 

3.  Because  of  legislative  and  puli<;y  changes  In  three  Federal  financial  aid 
programs,  middle- lnc<  ^me  students  were  able  to  rect'Ivt'  bent^fits  for  the  first  tiiuo 
curing  the  197(^-7i  a*cademlc  ^year.  Mhldle  lncome  for  Uie  purpose  of  thiji  repurt 
and  In  conjmiction  with  Federal  definitions  Is  $10,000-$15,000.  The  ?S,000->$10,000 
range  Is  considered  a  iringe  area  and  could  be  categorized  us  elUier  luw-Liiddle 
Income  or  lo>y-income.      /  "  ,  ' 

4.  No  additional  fundi^  were  appropriated  In  these  three  programs  by  the" 
Ojngresa  to  accommodate  this  new  poijulatlon,  hence,  funds  previousJly  directed  ^ 
at  1m«v  Income  utudewta  a  ere  diverted  to  mlddle-Iacome  students.  This  diveti^K'H* 
was  prompted      the  Jtn&tltutlom^*  manipulation  of  need  analysis  aud  reduced 
emphasis  in  recniitment  of  stud^snts  from  low-Incorae  families. 

5.  Becrultment  of  low  income  students  was  decreased  at  the  Instftational  le\el 
during  the  1073-74  ncademlc  year. 

6.  The  end  results—a  loss  of  5,040  low-Income  students  in  the  1973-71  Ohio 
Instructional  Grants  Program. 

7.  Part  of  the  solution — An  Increase  in  tlie  Ohio  Instructional  Grant  amounts 
for  low-income  students. 

The  5940  Report 
i 

(A  report  concerning  the  volume  loss  of  5,940  low-lncoiiit-  ^Uidenjts  In  the  Ohio 
Instriictional  Grants  Program  for  the  1973-74  academic  year) 

n\  :  CICARLES  W.  SEWARD  HI,  DIRECTOR,  STUDENT  ^SISTANCE  0mC*E 

In  19C0  it  became  apparent  that  the  Federal  programs  of  siuaent  financial  aid 
^the  National  Defense  Studenf  Program,  the  Educational  Opportunit.v  triunta 
Program,  and  the  College  Work  Studjr  Program)  were  not  providing  adeuufrte 
resources  that  would  assure  access  to  higher  education  for  all  students  and 
especially  low  Income  students*  The  major  problem  was  one  of  funding,  IIb« 
'torlcally  the  Congress  has  never  fully  funded  these  programs  and  this  fact 
Includes  1970  through  1073  as  the  historic  reference.  The  range  of  funding  for 
these  programs  has  been  between  40%  and  65%  with  the  Educational  Opporianit^ 
urants  Program  receiving  lowest  percent  Ironically,  this  is  the  program  that 
had  been  directed,  exclusively,  at  low-Income  students. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  provide  assistance  fdr  Chios  needy  students,  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly  enacted  the  Ohio  Icatrnotlonar  Grants  Program  in  1900,  and 
it  went  Into  elfect  for  the  1970-71  academic  year.  This  program  li*  iatendeij 
to  provide  a  financial  floor  of  assistance  for  Ohio's  needy  students  and  has  us 
Its  primary  target-low.income  students.  As  a  comprehensive  program  of  finjindftl 
assistance  there  are  other  Important  purposea  attended  b^  this  program.  Hv^ 
ever,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report, -I  shall  relate  only  to  this  primary  goall 


lA^^,io11i^ttLr»^4  iMkttte  Ihof  at^^tvss,  to  hlgbt^r/eJlAJcation  fur  liiw-income 

•►f^^f^N  iUH!  i^^n^^r^rt^M       J^'tirt  iiufixi^y^  aiid  tliat,  inOded  uiure  students  are 

,  .t^^'*  hav^:  remaifl^*<l  i^*  b^iu-;  ^aJti^tfiv^        i>tln}rv>\st*  would  nf;t  iMi\e  been 


siVM,*?  Of  s^rij^m^ ' 


r*.  .^i^.u.'s  lu^        AJKtj.4-^^d  .aiicl  h^^:^  nbvet  beeii,  iiiUy  hmde<t  ^ 

ti^^^ut,       .i\X\UlM^  Kit  iithiJhio  Imsli^xtiohsxt  Omnts.uiixde  it  pusaU3&  for. 


til,  (Uh  l»nhV^K  H  vxhAtw  Awttf^t  iSlnco  tjUece  are  tajrialiles  fjUjer  tjian^the 
.pjMx*  *4l  t>  ^/j^^M4,^Mjit*t  iiiut  a%ct  (^roJ[iait»rit  and  in  regiatds  tw>  di^.,f>rlvate^>. 

.  t^i,i  ih**  i^v^'^^^.  i'^v'J^v  5f*^fe?>^ji*»  U»cau^.i^i  the  i4giier  costs  at  tiie4)rlvates». 
^  i^j.,*:  ji|r»«jr4*u  *n       a  tuUW  KHUAll/ui^hn  ijfj^v^m.  Thus,  iIlq  ,progii^fi^  hti^,i\ot 

.^y^^i'i^}  Jt^.t*  U.*rtr*>vlirtl  (rexul     t^i^ollmim  at  Jt/rifate  colleger.  However,  flmny  ^ 

»jy  ^i)rl!5f**rb  cvlkge^^^iadiicalc-thnj:  the  .pri^graxii  ha^  slewed 

,  4^#*ui  w  Um  4ftif/  ^*»r  s»>ttje  maji  itj*<>&*^bie  fo;;  tlieui  tQ.jbotd  ,tlie  )Jne.    ,  . 

^  I  ltt>  overhil,  «p4^rtPiJ  toud  in  the  jjamher  uf  Ohio  In$?truetlunjil  Grants 


I970^7t    '   » 1971-73         1972-73  ■ Tctal  wm , 

•f<i<^  .I'/^^fi,.    .  'Ln,.       /       ■   A       ;    *':Sf^6t         S;892         *,"7I9 b  5,C^?  '  , 
Miih^^m,  .4;,  I  ...       .  J..„         Um  23^570'        ^J^.Sfil       ^    .22,5$I   ^''yj  i 


Thv  71  a^tidv»uli.  ymu  husvevux,  .sltuvvA  a  difl'er!?nt  i^lctnre*  For, the  flrst 
.ti^ii^y  ,^Jj^r«  nuii  a  re^iucUon  |u  the  nu^iher      ^uden^  ^v.lthln  tlJt^^,l)§0  and 

«Mj«tc  ftd^u«t^^^^^^  .     ...      /     .     y  V> 

ZiiO  Ohio  ([ileneyaltylsseiiihlj  xu^^vWed  butlt  an  incr^se^in  ^aitite  and  an  p]*-    ,  , 
„^\ff4  0S7m;>^,U»n     Jjacom<A^in  the  Ufilo  Jastructional  Grants  Pr,pgram. f^r  the  ... 
,  IXt^lJ     i4«jinifiai.  The  niaJtlnAaiu^fawt  levels  were  IncreaseiJ,  from  $5Ji.6  ti*  ^570 

AH^u  Ung  Ohiv  i^rir^Ue  cMllej^^^a.  Th«-  rntUlAntun  i;dju5t'(Kl  effective  inco&e  level 
vi\^iO,I>00  was  isiijjinsjul  tKP  la^Uih  ^tadenU  /ron\  families  in  the  W;0{)a-$1S,0{)9      .  . 
.^.^jMHjtcd  e&t^Jvo  iaaiihxi  ^fttego£5-      M>i>ti^itziatipa     $;i),800<000  was  provided 
f  t  rttQ         71  ^cadciiuk  jear  ^nd  $2l,$O0,OO0  was^pWlded  f^LT.the  ^4-^70 

.  t»!iri:ti:  Iho  W2  73  iirnd%-mti,  .^enr,  jr(r?5e?/  students  i^Xili^ed  W,594,98$.^  It.  ^ 
^ii?^'*  st?fV*J^*-^^  additltiDtil  n.O^  ti^deuts  ^ould  pArtJcipate  ixi  the  pro* 

"         '  '  A  \-       .       "  I       ^        •        fN-  V  r      h  ^ 
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gfttin  during  the  1073^  74  acaaeinlc  year.  The  Inclusion  of  the  $11,000-$13,99J> 
adjusted  effective  income  category  for  the  fir^jt  time  was  the  basis  for  this  ex- 
ptK'tatlon  of  an  additional  12»000  students  particlpatiag  in  the  program.  Thus, 
approximately  ^8,000+  students  utillzbg  some  $10,800,000  was  projected  for  the 
lS)73-i74  academic  year.  v  i 

However,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  improvements  were  not  enacted  until 
June  30, 1073,  it  was  believed  tliat  this  12,000  figure  would  not  he  fully  realized, 
nigh  schouU  were  closed  for  the  summer  and  the  colleges  and  uni^vcrsltles  were 
out  for  the  summer.  Thus,  a  real  problem  existed.ln  terms  of  infornilng  newly 
eligible  students  that  ther  should  now  apply  for  grant  consideration. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Pall  1073  term,  all  participating  institutions  siib- 
uatted  37,202  award  certificates  for  payments  totaling  $17,708,187,  an  increase 
Of  3,724  over  Ih  e  previous  y  ear - 

However,  it  bfecarae  apparent  tJiat  Unless  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
students  applied  for  ^UUil  awaah  fur  the  second  semester  or  second  and  third 
auarters,  we  were  goin^^  to  faU  far  short  of  the  projected  48,000  student  total. 

As  of  December  8,  107%  which  is  the  deadline  for  rcc^elvlng  applications  fur 
partial  award  consideration,  some  3,888  awards  were  made  totaling  some 
$1A35,8C0.  Of  courjc,  there  will  be  a  slight  attrition  due  to  no-show^,  but  u^^ing 
these  figures  as  a  basis  for  t^^tal  participation  will  not  significantly  .affect  the 
final  totals  for  the  purposes  of  this  report. 

Thus,  41,247  students  have  been  granted  and  utilized  awards  totaling  $18,- 
^HM7.  In  school  attrition  will  ai;coniit  f Mr.au  S%  reduction  ia  dollar  utiliza- 
tion, thus  reducing  the  dollar  toUil  to  $17,330,524.  Thoreforc,  from  an  apprbprla- 
tion  of  $10,800,000  some  $2,403,47Q  will  go  un-utllized. 

Inasmuch  a^  80^561  students  utjllzsd  grants  during  the  1972^73  academic 
year,  one  might  assume  of  tlic  41,247  students  utilizing  awards  for  the  1973-74 
at  adomic  year,  Umt  hOtiO  were  new  students  in  the  $11,000-$13^099  adjusted 
f  ffedlvc  income  eategury  Included  in  the  program  for  the  first  time.  This  assump- 
tion meant  tliat  we  fell  far  short  of»  the  expected  12,000  students  from  this 
Income  category.  This  was  the  assumption  njadc  by  this  olHce  when  these  totals 
were  Initially  computed. 

However,  as  detailed  information  bct-time  a\ailablc  from  computer  prlntuuts. 
It  was  apparent  tJia^  this  was  a  faUc  assumijtion.  It  haa  been  detcmdned  that 
9.r:C0  stud  nts  In  tlie  $11,000  $13,5>99  catc^jory  were  hubmitted  for  payment  out 
of  11,600  hi  tlils  iJKvtije  categurj  v\ho  were  determined  to  be  eligible  and  Aotlflcd 
prior  to  the  start  of  tlic  academic  year,  with  2,034  students  In  this  income 
rategoty  bdcopilnii  n»>~bhii\vs.  XIuih,  It  be«„ame  apparent  that  In  terms  of  numbers, 
we  had  lost  several  thousand  i.tudent«  from  the  1972-73  program.  Table  A 
hidi^ates  that  98  students  \\cre  gained  In  the  $10,00a->$10,009  income  categ(jry 
over  1072-78  totals,  but  that  5,0-10  students  were  lost  In  the  $9,999  and  under 
categorieji.  A  net  loss  of  5,842  students. 

What  happened,  toxwhom  and  why? 

Xn  an  attempt  to  lllu>trate  a  Hinnging  pattern  In  t^c  mix  of  students  within 
the  program  for  the  1975  74  acadeiiilc  year  a.s  compared  to  the  1972-73  academic 
>ear.  Table  B  pruVl<U\s  the  actual  raimber  uf  apx>lieaat.s  during  1972-73  and  in 
th  •  same  Incume  categoritn  the  nuruber  ,if  applicants  for  the  1973-74  academic 
yeax.  This  llluytratcs  charly  that  fur  fewer  applications  In  the  low-Income 
categories  were  ijubmltled  In  1973  a.H  tompareij  to  19T2.  There  Is  also  an  estab- 
n.  hcd  pattern  that  Indicates  that  the  l»*ss  In  applicants  is^  directly  related  to  the 
Income  leveU.  Indeed,  at  the  510.000^  $10,999  Income  level,  there  was  an  Increase 
of  *JO(i  applicants  in  1973.  And  of  course,  a  significant  total  of  11,600  applicants 
In  tne  $ll,00O-$13,0{)9  income  category. 

Oliart  A  mdlcates  that  there  wus  a  jsignlficanl  decrease  In  low  Income  students 
dai'Ing  the  197Ji-7i  academic  yoAr  partKlputIng  Iji  the  program.  Xearb  02  percent 
i,^  thi^  increase  occurred  In  the  50.009  and  imdet  categories  and  76  percent  in  the 
$7,099  and  Under  categories.  At  the  same  time,  9,664  m  w  students  appeared  ia  the 
pnigram  at  the  ^^10,000  nud  over  categories  representing  25  percent  of  the  total 
grniit  recipients  who  utilized  their  awards.    ^  \ 

r,iucurrenfly,  chart  B  Indicates  that  there  w;as  a  significant  ^lecreasc  In  apx*!!-  ^ 
i«atlt>a8  from  low  Income  students  during  the  i973-74  academic  year.  Nearly  78 
pcntnt  of  ih\s  decrease  occurred  In  the  $7,999  and  under  categories.  Again,  there 
was  A  tremendous  increase  In  new  students  at  the  $10,000  and  over  categories 
fi pn-scjit I ng, 25  percent  of  the  total  applicants  for  the  197^74  academic  year. 

An  overall  changing  pattern  la  api^arent  In  terms  of  emphasis  In  recruitment 
and  packaging  financial  aid  of  low  income  students.  Charts  C  and.  D  provide 
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detailed  daln  by  Institution  which  corroborates  tlilb  a&swtlun.  Although,  on  the 
J^'lI^Sf'  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  "°  oYOrall  gain  in  Ohio  InstructlMual  Grunt  partidimnrs  in 
10^74  as  compared  to  19T2-73  (full  jear  award??,  onl,v,-~3.T20>  in  the$10,l«)9  and 
under  income  cAt^ories,  there  was  a  significant  overall  mluctlun  njrctielpants 
In  1073-74  as  comparea  to  1072-73  tfuU-yent  awards,  only ,—5,842 Within  the 
state  university  category,  only  two  institutions  deviated  from  this  pattern,  Cen- ' 
tral  State  University  and  Cleveland  State  Bnlverslty, 

There  was  no  clear  or  logical  pattern  established  within  the  tm-year  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  colleges.  With  the  escei>Uon  of  dne  technlail 
coUege>  all  of  the  two-year  institutions  experienced  an  overall  gate  lnJ^73~74, 
hut  there  was  a  definite  mix  in  terms  of  losses  and  gains  in  the  $10,909  and  under 
categories  between  1072-73  an^^.l97a-74.  When  considering  the  ba^c- purposes  of 
two-year  community  and  technical  colleges,  their  seo^^^p^lic  lo^ai^^uas  apd  the 
population  served  in  terms  of  s>/clal,  economl<i,and  racial  couiponentij,  Bucli  difller- 
ences  are  to  be  expected.  ;    '  \  -  * 

The  pattern  for  the  private  colleges  as  Illustrated  In'Charf  D  is  qnfit^  similar 
to  thfit  of  the  state  universities.  There  was  an  oTeraU  iucrea.se  in  students  lix 
1073-^74  as  compared  to  1072  73,  and  an  overall  dqfreitMi  In  the  SloM>  and  under 
categories,  ^ 


students  within  iUe  $10,090  and  under  categbry.  Howe\er,  28  private  colleges 
'>nt  of  52  showed  ft  loss  of  Black  students  La  Uie  $10,000  and  undvP  <mtegvxies  in 
1073-74  as  compared  to  1972-73.  As  a  group,  these  28  colleges  experienced^  reduc- 
tion of  113  Black  students  in  the  $10,000  and  under  categories.  The  public 
inMtitntlons  alHo  experienced  a  gain  of  1,014  Black  studtnt^.during  1073-74  and  a 
330  Black  student  gain  In  the  $10,000  and  under  catt;gufU»s  as  couipured  to  107^- 
73.  However,  seven.of  the  state  universities  experlenqed  a  reduction  In  the  $10,009 
and  under  categories  as  compared,  to  1072-7?  resulting  fn  a  lossi^of  2S4  Black 
students.  Ten  Of  the  technical  and  community  colleger  e.\r>erienced  a  reducUuU 
10  Black  students  In  the  $10,000  and  under  categurit^  in  1073-^74  as  compared 
to  1072-73.  Thus,  a  few  schools  showed  enough  gains  to  off.set  the  losses,  of  the 
majority.  However,  the  overall. pattern  regarding  Black  students  is  much  the 
same  as  the  overall  pattern  for  all  students  In  the  $10,090  and  under  categories. 

Now,  the  question  of  "Why?"  must  be  answered.  A;i  examination  of  ^tho^d 
variables  that  may  have  had  a  negative  effect  upon  the  prugrnm  In  1073-74,  bu£ 
were  not  present  during  the  1072^73, academic  5;ear  will -provide  a  process  of 
elimination  by  whic^^  determination  can  be  mad&.as  to  the  most  likelv  causes 
Af  the  reduction  of  participants  in  the  $l6W  and  nnder  categories  by  5,040. 
students  in  1973-74.  '  ^ 

^uring  the  10T3-7i  academic  year  the  Inclusion  of  the  studenti**  earning,-^  and 

ja  H^diflcatlon  of  criteria  for  Independent  Studepts  may  have  Jiad  an  effect 
in  the  number  of  parUcipants  from  the  1072-73  ac^jidemic  year.  Of  all  the  ^972-73 
recipients  who  reapplied  {n  3073-71,  004  were  det^^Trmined  ineligible  beuiuse  the 
mmlly  income  exceeded  the  maxlipum  limit  estabdSihed  la  the  tables.  However,  in 
00  percent  or  more  of  these  eas.3s  the  parental  incoujc  alone  was  the  determinlnjJT 
factor.  There  a  re<luction  in  tjie  number  of  Independent  Students  in  1073-74 
Q3  cpmpfircd  to  1972-78,  but  this  reduction  Is  directly  related  to  the  reduotlon 
Of  the  total  1072-7^3  population.  Of  those  1072-73  I^depeiulent  'Students  '>v ho 
reapplied  in  10 13  74.  some  were  required  to  apply  as  \dei>endunt  students.  This 
did  not  negatively  affect  this  group  as  a  whole..  Of  the{*04  tutal  reduction  from 

,1Q7(^73, 3^05  were  Independent  Stildents.        >  ^ 
'  *nhe  Bingle  nic^t  Imporiant  variable  has  to  do  with  the  three  Fedeial  programs 

M  sfjident  nid  which  Include  theySupplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
^^'^''w^'  College  Work-Stydy  Program  and  the  National  Direct  Student 
Tt?.^ 'program.  Changes  made  >y  the  Federal  Go\ernment  concerriing  these  pro- 
^'T'^^M"  ^  profound  Effect  upon  the  performance  of  tne  Ohio  Iiist^ucfional 
QfA\>i6  program.  As^indlcatjed  eariler,  the  Ohio  program  is  Intended  to  pruvlde 
a  finattfiql  base  upon  which  a  comprehensire  financial  ^id  pack/i;te  can  be  hullt 
Irt  order*  to  jflwt  eac[i  ellJnMe  .«ttudent'3  fln«.nclal  need.  These  three  Federal  pro- 
grams  aftd  lu.stltutlohal  fiinds  have  been  the  other  comfMments  of  ihis  package, 
A  historic*  p^rspecth^c  Is  needed  to  fally  understand  th^  implications  and  end 
effects  f>  *  "^njies  i^f^ade  jn  tJieso  Federal  programs  for  the  1073-74  academic 
year.  ,     V  >  . 


The  National  Direct  HtudeD^t  Loan  Trugram,  fumeriy  knonn  as  the  National 
Defemo  StuUenr  Luaii  Truiram  watt  eaacttnl  in  193b.  Then  ju  ly04  and  ttm 
College  Work  Stud:^  JCri^ram  .and^he  Supplemental  JEducational  Upportunity 
Grants  Program,  were  enacted  hy  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  intent  ot  thpse  ,pr<h 
grams  was  to  elhaiuate  the  iKjouotnic  barrier  that  had  historically  denied  access 
. ._  .  tu^hlgher  .qducatiuii  of  .de?>cr?lng,  buti>oor  students^  Hence,  the  programs: weren 
aimed  primarily  at  atodeiit*  from  low-incume  families.  Frum  1956  106b,  fnud:>. 
appropriated  for  the5»e  prugrains  were  dlstrituted  to  the  colleger  with  little 
or  no  restrictions.  *  '   '      ,  '( 

The  Ihaanclal  aid  officer  of  each  college  was  responsihle  for  distributing  Uiesei 
funds:  to  needy  studentj*  within  the  framework  of  the.  intent  prestCiibed.  foxj 
each  program.  However,  during  tills  period,  as  the  Federal*  Oovernment  began} 
to  examlne  tha  reports  thai  were  submitted^by  the  Institutions  which-docmncnted' 
the  distribution  of  the  funds,  It  became  apparent  that  the  money  was  not  going, 
to  the  students  intended— low-income.  The  reiJOrts  were  prlmarllar  skewed  to-, 
uards  the  upper  Income  limits  of  the  programs.  Institutions  of  higher  educor 
Hon  hare  hitorically  and  traditionally  recruited  basically  middle  and  upper 
income,  bright  and  w  bite  ^tudents.  The  higher  education  structure  as  an  entity 
was  programmed,  oriented,  and  psychologically  geareil  toward  such  students. 
Inasmuch  as  the  financial  aid  o£3cers  at  the  Institutions  during  this  period  had  a 
greaf  deal  of  latitude  in  administering  these  program,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the?  would  be  inclined  to  serve  institutional  goals.  It  Just  so  hapi>ened  that  the 
liiiftitutiunal  guaU  and  the  Federal  financial  aid  program  goals  were  iiot  the  same. 

Hence,  in  IOCS,  19CD  and  1970,  the  Federal  Government  began  to  Introduce  te- 
intrittlons  into  the  three  program^i  that  required  first  consideration  be  given  to 
the  low  Income  student  and  funds  were  provided  on  this  basls^  Any  institution 
that  did  not  ma.ximl^  input  of  tedc/nl  funds  to  low.lncome  j^tudents  found 
.  UsLi£  with  less  monp>  the  foUo^^li>g  year.  This  largeting  reqidrement  in  the 
programs  and  the  t^mcrgence  of  the  Ohio  Instructional  Grants  Program  had  a 
dramatic  efftxt  on  the  enrollment  of  low-lncom^  and  black  students  from  1970- 
71  througii  1072^3  as  illustrated  earlier  ia  this  report.  This  influx  of  the  non- 
traditional  student.^  aUo  mandated  certala  changes  in  the  educational  structure 
withia  the  iastitntions  in  order  to  respond  ^to  the  needs  of  these  "new"  students 
ju.-'t  as  the  old  strutture  had  responded  to  the  n^ds  of  the  traditional  college 
iitndonti.  DeveiopmentAl  programs,  special  services  programs,  and  minority  stu 
dent  programs  begun  to  emerge  on  college  campuses  through  the  state. 

During  this  same  jwriod,  college  costs  began  to.  rise  significantly.  Inflation 
.started  runnmg  rampant,  and  jirivate  colleges  have  been  th^^'ated  \\ith  economic 
!iankruptc,v.  The  middle-income  family  ($10,000-^0,000)  began  to  feel  the  fKv 
nomic  squeeze,  and  \\hen  the  Gimrantee  Loan  Frogrnm  was  more  or  less  cut 
from  under  them  as  the  primnry  source  of  assistance  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
hlgl^er  education  for  their  children,  a  great  cry  of  indignation  arpse.  Tlie  Ohio 
General  Assembly  responded  by  increashig  the  income  ellglblUty  levels  In  the 
,  Ohio  Instructional  Grants  Program  so  as  to  include  the  §13,000  $13,999  cate 
f:orn-.s.  ThiH  meant,  in  geutral,  that  families  with  gross  incomes  of  about  $15,000 
were  eligible.  The  Ohio  legislature  also  increased  the  maximum  grant  for  low 
imtiute  students  in  order  to  respond  to  the  Increasing  cost-*  of  higher  education. 
Thi-i  increase  was  predicate^  upon  the  availability  of  the  three  Federal  pro- 
grams and  the  enactment  and  funding  of  the  Federal  Government'.-*  latest  pn»- 
^ram— the  Basic  Ednvational  Oprwjrtunity  Grants  Program.  The  State  of  Ohio, 
in  rfspondSng  to  the  needs  of  middle  Income  families  did  not  fall  back  io  its 
,  commitment  to  the  low-income  family. 

A.s  it  tnrn(Hl  out  foi  the  107,1-74  academic  year,  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  fohow  suit.  For  the  107Ji-74  academic  year,  the  Federal  Government  removed 
all  restrictions  and  targeting  on  the  three  cnmpua  based  programs.  For  aU  in 
tent  and  purposes,  we  are  back  to  pre-lDOO  condijions.  The  wording  in  the 
F^deraMaws  was  thangKl  In  terms  of  priority  form  "low  income  fammes"  to 
•families  with  the  greatest  need."  This  subtle  cnange  and  the  removal  of  all 
tafi:utiug,  income  hmU.N.  and  oth^r  restrictions,  in  essence  thange(l,tne  purpose 
ot  the  program.  To  Compound  the  problem,  no  additional  fimds  yei'e  provided 
t»)  meet  this  expanded  eligible  student  population  in  the  threp  programs.  The 
.    Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  United  Statf^H  Office  ot  Ednca 
tion  Task  Force  on  Management  of  Student  Assistance  Pmgram**,  In  its  "Pre- 
liminary Report  to  tho  Deputy  Comuilssloncr  for  Higher  Education,"  provided 
following  policy  statemeiit: 
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...  a  similar  proljiem  arises  out  of  t^ie  revision  In  the  Collogre  W%irk- 
Stua^v  liiw  tu  gi\i  prefiTeiice  tu  stiulent!^  ftUh  "tlie  KreateM  financial  iietMl," 
as  determined  by  tlie  intttitution.  Tlie  aniendment  wms  in^erted  with  the 
avowed  Intention  of  idipruvinj;  acceiii^bllii;  tu  tlie  prugraiu  fur  .^tadenth  frvni 
middle-iacome  cir/umstanceN  and  partkulail^  mlddli -income  -students  on- 
rolled  in  hl*:U  tost  poat  secondar.\  educaftunul  prv«raai.  The  apparent  h'^ic 
heliind  tbc  amujfSlniunt  ftaw  that  ia)  2iii*h5<-i»t  iu.-tituttunii  wuuld  be  abb*  U* 
command  a  larger  share  of  the  fundi*  allueutid  b.\  formuhi  to  a  given  P>U\W 
on  tbe  gs;onnd,H  tlmt  .students  entuUcd  at  >Uili  fnsiituti.jn;>  have  "the  «iv.u- 
<.st  fli.ani.ial  n»ed"  lit  tompcirisun  \\i(h  .studwits  enndb  d  at  other  inbtitutiun?* 
iu  the-^ame  State  and  \\\t\\  lar^;er  awards  uf  CWSl>  funds  tu  high-cost 
institiuii'.us  whi*,h  enndl  a  hiAher-tlian  a\<Taj;e  jirupuuion  uf  .studenti>  fruni 
ndddU4iiconie  *.4fcuuj^tTUKv^.  ati  invfejt^^wi  ntiniuur  t>f  tiivt^Ki  jitudents  wunid 
ho  able  to  conmmnd'l'W^l*  a-sistanee  omtne  «ruun(h>  that  the,>  have  *  the 
^  .  sreate-t  financial  need"  Va  conu»ari^un  ^ith  uther  .studfuts  enrolled  at  th«* 
V    ijistitution.  . 

Aft  Ktattd  earlier,  the  fundins  le\el  f»*f  i-a<h  f>f*tlie  thn^-  fed^^'ral  pro^;rams  ia 
l\ra  74  wa«,the  MUae  as  that  hi  l\\]2  T\.  Ihnee.  the  "iHhf.r  .students'  referred 
to  in  the  Tasli  Fiirce  jmjHc.v  «tatenit*nt  « luw-inviane  students  i  N\ho  hec<uise  <jt 
the  inelusion  i)f  nriddlt-inctane  fandhfs  in  thv  eii;iihii'  p<mjI  and  no  additional 
fluids  to  ar^ioinniodnte  them,  will  tind  tlielr  funds  taken  av\a.T  j.nd  gi\e^  to  thi* 
higher  inpom\students. 

It  Hh(iuid  Lr\t>ttd  that  this  polltj'  appUe^i  to  all  three  programs  and  this  l.s 
e\uhmtd  hy  :hf  {act  that  in  the  Supj.h'jnenml  Kducatlonal  (opportunity  Grants 
rr.»;;n^fn.  tin-  Maxla.um  In.  tmie  eligibility  linut  of  .?0,(iu(i  wa.**  removed  as  weil  aj> 
fh  •  reipiirtatfufs 'that  th  *  i*i\\<'st  iitmauf  .*tudi*nt  \,tvlve.s  hr.st  t'on&ldei/atioii — 
0  .v'J.DOf).  U  ,1  y,\X)Ul  .?0.U0O.  v.iih  Sti.Oul-i^O.OCO  ^inrfUng  eunsideratlon  last.  All 
targfthig  wnv<  K*.iiosed'fn»n*  the  Xativnifl  Xiinvt  Muduut  l^mw  Trogram,  and  the 
('nlUge  Worl<  ^f-'Uy  Program^  ' 

n.»nr*e,  lre^»riikKrf  of  whetlur  we  are  \a|king  about  a  'hmh-cost  seliool  or  a 
low  eo>t  .<hiiul.  the  foIh>wing  evample  itlu  trau^s  how  lnw-m<*omo  students  ha\e  » 
het'U  s.v,-tonta:i*an.\  (Uniinatid  front  the  pr«»^^inis  and,  indeed,  from  tlie  Ohhi 
Invt*nctbaial  (irants  Trtigram,  A'tv\*^-im;ent.  Uirei-ehliil  family  with  a  $15.{K)0 
gn.  H  Iiuoiue  <  atUl  be  dtiermiuMl  h.\  adminUtratnti  niaitipojufion  and  .subjeK^ve 
Jt*d;;*aeni,ali-.ni  t  i  be  able  to  euntribato  '^%o»)  iuWJsi.rd  tlie  edumtitmnl  co45t  of  their 
,^ihlM.  A  twf^iarent.  tyi^-ehlld  famjl.v  W;ith  ineonie  of  ^7^000  could  l)e 

dKvrnilned  t.>  be 'a bio  io  eontrlbute  f^\()<K  Inde^vtite  eurreat  sv»stem  the  JJLO.OUO 
f  jindly  V.  ouPl  he  c(msidered  f^i  er  the  $7,000  fa nvily../ 

iVrsonn  Li  the  T.\>'.0  E.  l^ive  argued  Htat  liie  fja.dc  Kducati(aml  Opportunity 
Grants  Pn^ttrfui  oum*  fulU  funned  would  offset  this  Iosh  of  funds  for  tiiV  low- 
^  ln-*»me  studrr'^Jrum  (lit-  three  taiiipus^ia^i'd  program.s.  It  way  alj^o  argued  that 
Stat"  progr.jHiS  wonhl  be  encouraged  to  oxjmnd  their  ctannatniont  to  low-lneonie 
tiiib  nts  thna»kli  the  niw  -tUiU^s  Stodeiri-4«j-rfniive~UraTits  Pjngraia  «vln</h  pni- 
viffi^  Kome  matching  dollars  for^iUsjhat  Iia\e  grant  progranxs  to  assist  needv 
.vt.udent*?.  ^    _  -  •  ' 

Fart  aurnber  onc^The  Basic  praiits  rro;?ram  wa.s  not  full  funded  for  1973^ 
Tf.  Only  first  ti.ae  fre.^^hmen  were  eli^ibb*  and  the  maAiaium  grant  was  not 
5itJ(X)  as  nresnribed  in  the  biw  but  UTil.  It  wadd  take  over  $1.3  billion  to  fund 
\h\  jirngnrtti.  Only  ?122  million  was  pruvided  for  inT3-74.and  $00  miUTonof  tlial 
amount  went  un^UtiUz^'d. 

Fact  number  tw(»--The  Kasic  Grants  e\eruftfih  funded  cannot  olTset  the  Ljsi^ 
low  incrtmo  students  will  experien*-e  from  losing  their  funds  from  the  three 
campus  based  programs.  The  amount  of  $1,400  does  not  offset  a  maximum  pack- 
age comprised  in  the  three  programs  totalling  .$2,W  or  more. 

Fact  nunifiir  threr— The  States  Incenti\e  Grants  Program. was  funded  for 
lidy  SIO  mllM.tn  Oiihi's  allocation  will  be  .^TOO.l(H)  for  1971-75.  It  Is  dlfHcuU  to 
^ec*  bow  th!^  will  make  It  possible  for  Ohio  to  inerease  the  Ohio  Instructional 
'  ^TiVrnf  s  ti-i  th*^  prdnt  that  we  can  off.set  the  lo?.s  of  funds  low -income  students  Iiave 
j)r?M<uisly  received,  »  . 

The  most  revealing  tables  io  this  report  aiv  Table  B  and  Table  G,  The 
tremendous  rednrtbn  in  applications  from  biw-ineome  students  in  15)73-74  is 
iTuHf^atlve  ef  <!u»  fad  that  low  Income  stndent.x  were  not  recruired  to  the  extent 
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that  they  Jjad  been  In  1P72  73  and  in  previuus  ,vears.  U:he  Intent  of  tlie  subtle 
ttad  not  80  axxhilt  thun^jtr^  lii  thu  federal  lij^ugruiiic^  was  fuifilk'd  aiid  nidnlf(;stt'il 
through  luJiUtutlinjcl  gual8.  any  guod  aduils^fbus  oflicer  will  fittest  to,  Van 
low-income  student,  White  or  Blft^k,  inu^t  l«  ugoruattl>  retTuilcd  ^ad  dedit-atedU 
counseled.  Low  Incon^e  people  aA  a  groui>>  or  i»uti-culture,  live  in  an  environment 
that  deprtciatts  and  de\aluea  uelt  esteem,  feelin^'b  of  seif-i^orth,  and  the  Ueiief 
that  the  opiwrtanlty  hein*?  offered  is  *'real/*  Pour'people  subjected  to  the  dehu- 
manizing effects  of  dass  prejudice  and  rac^^*n,»that  the  extended  hand  of  com- 
passion, help  and  upportu^itj  may  ir.itlally  be  perceived  as  the  potential  fbt  uf 
tyranny.  In  other  wurds,  you  just  ^an't  place  an  application  In  the  hand  of  a 
low  income  family'  child  and  \\alk  away  expecting  Uie  Jiiiid  of  positive  resuU.s 
one  recelvo3'froffl  the  traditional  <rollege-type  recrultee. 

Table' G  n  fleets  the  impact  on  the  Ohio  Instnictlonal  Grant  Prograra  of  tliesu 
changes  In  Inderal  program  intenfh  and  Ihstittitlohal  reerultiuent  upon  fresii- 
men.  Nearly  of  the  reduction  in  1073^74  as  compared  to  1072-7C  ovfiurred 
Jn  the  freshmen  class.  f>t  this  3,060  reduction  some  71%  of  the  loss  vas  in  the 
tJian^,000  adjusted  effective  Income  categories  and  nearly  507o  in  tAe  les-js 
than  ^0,000  adjusted  effect ive.income  categories..  '  . 

The  Ohio  Instructional  Graht Pi;ogram  ca.n  he  responsive  to  this  di^iutegrat- 
ing  C0D,imUment  to  low-Income  sbdents.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  program  will 
ntllizo  nearly  $17,350,524  for  the  1973-74  academic  yean  The  appropriation  for 
the  1071  75  academic  year  is  ?21.300,000.  Tiie  total  amount  that  will  be  avallabh> 
to  the  program  in  107JM4  is  as  follows :  ^  ;  . 

1074-75  appropriation  J  ^  ^,.1  *  $21, 300, 000 

1073-74  attrition  dollars  that  can  be  brought  forward  ie5>tlmate>«.  300. 000 
9SIG  dlloehtlon  for  Ohio  (unofiieial)-.   700,100 

Total  ^-V™-!  ^   22,39C,U0Q 

Subtracting  the  amount  utilized  in  1973-74  from  the  amount  arvailable  for 
iOi3~74arej5Ults  In  a  balance  of  some  $5,000,000  that  can  be  utilized  to  improve  tiie. 
Table  of  Grants  in  the  law, In  .such  a  manner  tts  to  be  as  rtsponsive  as  Is  possible* 
with  the  fundvS  available  to  the  situation  low -income  i>tudents  will  face  in  1074- 
75,  The  attaclied  tables  have  been  recommended  to  tlie  Ohio  tJeneral  Assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Table  of  Grants  <.urrontly  in  the  law.  "These 
amended  tables  are  responsive  to  iA)  the  increased  funding  level  of  tite  Basic 
Grants  Program  which  Is  about  $402  million  and  ^ill  provide  maximum  grant 
awards  of  about  ?000  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  owxy  during  the  I074-7o 
academic  year,  (B)  the.  Instructional  costs  for  19T^75,  and  (C)  the  dliferentl.il 
eifect  upon  the  higher  *inconIc  levels  within  the  Table  of  Grants  as  a  result  of 
change  In  federal  programs,  .   »  . 

It  IS  belLeyed  that  ^tlj^se  lnci;eas^,  amounts  vtill  recapture  much  ^jf  the  loi>s 
expetl^nct  d  In  1073-  74.  However,  as  pplnted  out  earlier,  the  recruitment  of  low- 
lAcome  students  ,wijl  be  an  equally  Important  factor  in  recouping  this  loss. 

TABLE  A.  NUMBER  Oc  STUDENTS  SOBMimo  FOR  PAlT.MLNr  BY  THt  iNSTIfUTiONS  fOR  R7^-73  A3  COMPARED 
TO  1373-74  BY  ADJUSTED  EFFECTIVE  INCOME  (FULL-YEAR  AWARDS,  ONLY) 


\S72-73  1973.74 

i 


^  numbtr  of   .  number  of 

^  students      *  students  Difference 


OtoM.CCO...   5.510  3,SC6  »-1.704 

J4,00UoS4.^   -2,8C6  '  2,C€5  ,  -741 

&C00toS5,g3^   -  -   3,168  2.559  -609 

V>.00OtO$5,9«9^   3.67S  3.039  -$39 

$7.000 to 57,599     4  3S8  3.535  -853 

$3.000 t5W,?99  ^   ,   4.848  I    '  J^m  -784 

$9.00C  to  $9.999  -   5,024  \     4.414  -610 

$10,000 to $10,999  ,  »   .  4,146  '4,244  *  +98 

$11,000  to  $13,999  ,   9,566  +9,-566 

Tol4l..-„.......   33,568  37,292  +3^724 
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TABU  B.  Nb'^eW  OF  OHIO  iNSFRUCTlONAL  GRANT  Af PLiCAfiTS  f oR  iS/a^'J  AS  COMPARED  TO  NUMBER  Of 

Applicants  m  1975  n  by  adjusted  effective  income  cfuli^ear  av'/ards  only) 


1972-73 


A<t]u$t»i  tffecliva  incomt 


Pnvates  PgWics 


3] 


973-74 


ToUl    Ptm\t9  ^  Publics 

\ 


ToUh  Differenct 


•WOOOandundSf                               1,540      5,«9  7,189  995 

HOOlto  $4,999,^  -  $38      2.607  •  3,445*  584 

$S,C00t3;5m  ,  t\     1,008      2,873  3,«3l  7o5 

56,00tf  to  $6.999.  :A     1,165      3,253  4.419  925 

$7.a'0'^oJ7.999-,.....-,..:  \.l.<79      3,807  5,283  \  1.150 

».OCOto  $3.999  '1,67^       4,139  ^SlS  ^1,342 

J9.0C0to$9m                                1,850      4,143  5,993  J,500 

510.000  Kj.510,999-  1,519      3,333  J,527 

$ll,COa  to  $13,999   o.SSS 

*  -   

'     •   Total  U,076     291854  40,930  12.375 


5,100 
2,591 
3,153 
3,723 
4,292 
4,992 
5.342 
_  5,Jia 
11,600 


+2,089 
-854 
-721 
.  -696 
-994 
-823 
-651 
,  •f-216 
+11.600 


3^,536     45^911  +4,981 


CHART  C,-FUBLIC  IMSTITUTIONS 

INumbei  of  awarded}  mHo  utilized  irant)  duimt  19/2-73  4$  compaif  d  to  ail  awaidei^  /at  i973l;4  and  awaioets  fo)  i9#3> 
74-m  $10,999  AEI  and  undir  categofiM  by  institution  ((yll-ycar  iwards  only)] 


tnstituttcns 


Akron  Universjtf  ,  * 

Bov/lm;  Grten  limvafsity  

CflntfJl  State  Univenity...., ,  

Cincinnati  Uoiversit/.....  

CtaveiaPd  Statt  Unlver^ty.i  

Kent  SUtft  University..,  

Miami  tinivefstty  ...... 

Ohio  Slate  University-  

Ohio  Univer$ity.«.„.r-  

Toledo  University  

V/fi£ht  State  University. -.-,.1  

Yoonistownr  Stale  Unnrerstty;  ..^ 

Cuyahaga  Community-Eastern  Cuyahoga 

\  Community- Metro  

Cuvahoj*  Comm^rfity-Western...,  

LakeUftd  Community  College  

Loram  Commuftlty  Collcic-..  

Sinclair  Community  Cotlett...  

Cincinnati  Technical  ,  

Cl?rk  Jechn.c^I..,  

Columbw  Technical  

Northwest  Tech:«cal....—  

Jefferson  dcnvnumty  Technical.— 

MusWniym  Area  Technical  ,  

Owens' Technical  ^  

Rockme  Technical  

Terra  Technical  ,  

Scioto  TKhnicaL,,-...-.>^  

SUfK  T«nnical.,.,  ,   

Ifitm  Technical  

f.-,Btlmont  Technical.    

MentiaJ  Ohio  Technical,....  

Washintton  Technical  ,  

Lima  Tec^hnical Cilege..,  

Mcrth  Central  Technical  

Total  


1972-73  ' 

197$-74' 

Difference  - 

1.243 

1,373 

+130 

1,685 

1.92a  * 

+237 

3S9 

478 

^■39 

2,632 

2,791 

+159 

1*217 

1.538 

+321 

2,622 

2.543 

-79 

962, 

1.078  ^ 

+115 

5.078 

5,566  " 

+488 

2.187 

2,422 

+235 

1,047 

1,057, 

+20 

7(6 

704 

-62 

US56 

1,379 

+23 

966 

1,249 

+2S3 

192 

210  ^ 

+18 

92 

135 

+43 

261 

313 

+52 

445 

485 

62 

138 

+7o 

150 

16! 

+U  « 

158 

220 

■f62 

36 

37^ 

+1 

80 

+11 

.!! 

434 

+21' 

62 

94 

+32 

161 

185 

53 

44 

115 

121 

\+6 

25 

33 

+1 

43  " 

16 

-27 

36 

42 

+6 

«  28 

50 

+2i 

37 

46 

+9 

80 

106 

+26 

64 

89 

+16 

~$lo,999  AEI 
ind  under 


Difference 

  35  compared 

1973-74  1972-73 


-2C5 
-517 

+48. 
-524 

+13 
-:650 
-244 
-1.015 
-405 
-314 
-248 
-296 


24.432 


26,840 


+2,408 


-4,ni6 


953 


951 

CHART  0.-.PRIVATE  INSTITliTIONS 

iHumbei  of  awaideet  who  uhiized  f>a(iU  Ju««i»2  1972  73  as  compired  to  ail  awaidees  ioi  1975-74  and  awaidees^or 
1975-74  m  $10,999  AEI  and  und«r  cattjorles  by  Institutton  (full-year  awards,  only)] 


}f»titutiois 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Difference 


$10,999  AEI  Difference 
and  unde{     a$  cdmpartd 
1973-74  1972-73 


Antioch  Colleic  

AshUndCoHest  

BaId^vin.Wall3ce  Cotlefe  

Bluffton  Cotleie  

Cleveland~Mu5ic.-,.,  

Capitai  University. —J  

Castj-Wtstern  University  

Ct<firvillt  Colieti  

Cleveland— Art  

Columbirs  A?t  and  Desifn  

Dayton  University....  

Dayton  Art  Institute  

Denhort  UnJversjt/  

DefUffce  C&nete..«^«  

Dyke  Collect  l  

Edgechff  Coilcf*.... J 

Rndlay  Colleie  U  

TranWln  VJTVcfJity-«,L.  

Heldelberi  CollejK>*..  i... 

Hiram  Colieit  

idhn  Carrctt  UMvirsity....  «... 

K^nyon  C6l!iie,..-.  

KtUirini  Coiiege  Mid.  Arts  

Lake  Erie  Col(e|e  

Malone  Colttge..*.  

Marietta  Collese....*  

Miry  MansfrCot}t£v..«.^.  

Mount  St.  ioseph  CoUeje.,, ....  

Mount  Un(?n  Co!leg««  

,  Mount V47<(Of<  hazarene Cotleit..... 

^  Muskln|UmXolIej»  

Notre  Ddfne  C>:ile2e  ;V....... 

'  Ohio  Dominican-*..--^, -./KiX.—-.. 

«     Ohio  Northern  .^i-t-j..— . 

-  Ohio  Wesleyan  UniverJny-.wV  

Otteibein  Cotl9te»,--j-  

Rio  Grande  ColUto  

St.JohnCoJIese......  

Steubenville  C^Ute....  

-        Tiffin  Oniversity..--,'  

*^rJ>wna  Co!!c£e  

/  UfsuHn  Colleie  .«w^« 

Walsh  Coi!ejte-,w„...  

Western  CoIleie  

Oberlin  Coilete  t-. 

W»lberforce  University  

Wilminston  College  

WitMetf  University  

Wooster  College  •  

Xavier  University   

Borromeo  Cciteie  ........yi. 

Chatfield  College.-...-  

Total  ;.. 

Total  Pav&te  and  public  


4S 

49 

39 

-3 

203 

225 

+22 

155  ' 

-48 

439 

527 

+M 

351  ^ 

-88 

233 

261 

+28 

197 

-36 
-5 

22 

24 

19 

412 

450 

+38 

318- 

"  .  -94 

576 

667 

+91 

457 

—119 

104 

119 

+15 

14 

-20 

63 

^i 

+25 

69 

+1 

50  ' 

54 

±i 

48 

,  -4- 

558 

653 

+95 

'  426 

-132 

26 

19 

-7 

17 

-9 

t4 

94 

+10 

69 

-15 

242 

213 

-29 

156 

«-86 

126 

179 

+53 

145 

+19 

151 

159 

+8 

112 

-39 

237 

269 

+32 

\Z7 

-50 

25 

72 

56 

+31 

251  ♦ 

307 

+56 

212 

-39 

232 

336 

+104 

244 

+12 

432 

473 

+41 

^  337 

-95 

59 

55 

-4 

35 

-24 

5 

23 

+18 

35 

+19 

52 

51 

-1 

44 

-8 

210 

270 

+60 

1S6 

-14 

181 

226 

+45 

158 

-25 

53 

+2 

42 

,  -9 

93 

105 

+12 

^  -30 

304 

361 

+60 

262 

-46  , 

175 

190 

141 

-34  ' 

18S 

215 

t  +27 
^  -28 

147 

»  -41  . 

113 

S5 

58 

-57  i 

^161 

201 

+40 

-11  ^ 

457 

SOS 

'  ^5^ 

—  lUJ 

160 

117 

+27 

136 

-24 

349 

•f  03 

245  ■ 

— 39.V 

236 

291 

+55 

219 

-17 

146 

169 

+23 

US 

-31 

i&* 

. 

— «t 

63 

81 

+18 

57 

-8 

151 

104 

-47 

78 

-73 

66 

B7 

44 

—22 

147 

lt2 

4^5 

122 

-25 

22 

36 

+*i4 

31 

+5 

144 

162 

+18 

112 

-32 

128 

US 

-S 

-n 

193 

155 

-37 

!?? 

-76 

246 

26S 

+22 

w57 

153 

215 

+62 

133 

-20 

241 

254 

+13 

183 

22 

2$ 

+6 

15 

-6 

0 

9 

+9 

7 

+7  • 

9,136 

10,452 

+I.3I6 

7.403 

-1,728  . 

'^7,'2S~ 

"+X726 

27,719 

54-459— "5— 61 


ERIC 


954 


TABLE  ^.--PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 

ICompausoft  of  BlicKitudtRl  inadtn  who  utiWed        for  1972  73  tutmi  1973-74  bv  mstttutign  (Ml-ye»  awiids. 

only)|  ^ 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Difference 


$10,999  AEI 
and  under 
1973-74 


Difference  ^ 
as  compar'ed 
1972-71 


Antioch  ColJeit   14  16  -f2  fz     \  -2 

Ajtiland  Coilege^   26  32  +6  29  .  ,  4-3 

Batdwin-Willict  Colleje  ,   95  '89  -6  ^  80  -15 

Btuffton  Collete™..-   49  46  -3^  45  -4 

Cleveland— Music   2  1  -t  i  -    -  _i 

Capital  UniveisUy-..-—.   65  74  +9  66  +1 

C«*-Western  University..,..   97  158  +61  135  4-39 

CedarvllI*  College-..   2  2  0  2  o 

Cleveland-ArU   7  9  +2  9  •  J-2 

C<jJumbuj  Art  »nd  Min                    •  11  .  12  +1  11  o 

Da>ton  Uniwrsity«   120  139  +19  125  +5 

Dayton  Art  Institute..-..   7  5  -2  5  •  -2 

Oenlson  University   20  !8  -^2  15  -5 

Defiance  Collegia-   27  24  -3     ,   -     21  -6 

DykeCollefe   53  104  +51  ^  +37 

Ediecli«  Cdleie   31  31  0  .  29  ,  -2 

Findlay  Colleie—,.  -   43  62  +1  .  58  +15 

Franklin  University   5  24  +19  21  +16 

Heidelbari  College   37  40  33 

Hiram  ColTete..-..«  -   60  96  +36  88>  +28 

John  CarroirUnWersity  -  46  52  +6  47     ,  +1 

Kfnyori  Colfeie   4  6  +2  6  ^+2 

KiUerlnf  College  Med<  Arts                   .2  1-1  i 

tike  Erie  College   8  3  -5  3-^5 

Milone  College...   15  12  -3  10 

Miflelta  College   11  19.  +8  18  +7 

Miry  Mj^nseCoilece....   14  14  0  12  -2 

Mount  St.  Joseph  College.   4  9  +5  5  +| 

Mount  Union  CoHege  «...  43  '  52  +9  47  44 

Mount  Vernon  N«a re ne  College   1  0-1  0  -1 

Muskingum  College   9  10  +1  IQ  +1 

Notre  Dame  College   6  5-1  5  ^1 

Ohio  Dominican,,  ,   l«r  34  +16  31  +13 

OhloNortherrt.....   28  28  0  21  -7 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University   41  41'  +7  41  0 

Otterbein  Ciollego..                        \    .      25  29  ,  +4  27  +2 

R»o  Grande  College......  ........^  25  28  +3  28    »  +i 

St.  John  College   10  10;  0  10  0 

Sleubenville  College   15  22'  +7  21  +6 

Tiffin  University   6  12  H-6        ,      12  +6 

Urbina  College   24  19  -5  .  14  -10 

Urjuline  College...,.   9  5-4  4-5 

Walsh  College   4           '  20  +16  17  +13 

Western  College  -   8  12  +4  ^  10  +2 

Oberline  College   54         1    63  +9  >  52  -2 

WilberforceUniversity........   124         N?rn  -7  108  -16 

'Wilmington  College.— 33  27  -6  ^  22  -11 

Wittenberg  University   65-     ^  70  ^+5  60  -5 

Woosler  College   37         -    47  +10  37  .  0 

Xavler  University   52  58  +6  54  +2 

Bofromeo  College....                       -2  1  -1  1  -I 

Chilfi*ld  College....^     0  0  \0  0 

Total  ,                      ;  1.514           l,tl5~*"^  +301  M08  +S  . 


{ 


TABLE  F.-PUBUC  INSTiTUTIOHS  ^ 

(Comparison  of  Black  studtnt  aw<:iOe»  ^ho  utilized  Ctints  for  1972  73  agjirul  1$73  ;4  by  instauUon  (full  yt^r  awaids. 

onI/)l 


InsbtuUcni 


1972^73 


_  -Jkkfoii-UmvefJityr^.  

8owl!n|Gfi«n  University......  

Central  Stati  Univarsity. —  

CIncimiali,  UfilvefsUy   ^. 

CI«v»Iand  Stat*  UnWtrsity  

Keol  Stat*  University...  

Miami  Univtrsity..  j., 

OhloStata  University  -  

Obio  Uolvtrsity  

Toledo  University  

Wf Iihl  SUt*  Ur.Wersity-  

Younistovin  Stat*  University......  

Cuy«mta  Commun{ty'^East*rn,  Cuya- 
fwga  Community— Metro —  

Cuyahofa  Community— Westirn.. 

UxeUnd  Community  Collet*....  

Lorain  Community  Coliei*  — 

Sinclair  Community  CoUei*...  

^jfKlnnaU  T*chracal-..  

Clark  Ttchni«l  ............ 

Columbus  Tichftical  

Noithvytsi  TKhnkaL.......  

.    i*flrtr$on  Colin*  Technical  

'    MusAlnium  AfeaTechfilcal......^..... 

OwarkTachnial  

HocWi  Ttchniq>1   

Ttffi  ftchnlal  

SdctoaKtiftlUl  —  

Stalk  T•c^n^aU  -  .... 

Marion  Ttchnical  

Belmont  TKtinkal  ............ 

C«ntral  Ohio  T^hnicaU...—  

Washlntton  Technical  

Um^  Ttchnieal  Coiine  ..... 

Noith  CenUal  Technical   — 

A  Total  


219 
419 

388 
S09 
324 
754 
95 

278 
272 
135 
232 

676 
14 
8 
46 
281 
25 
24 
48 
0 
8 
5 
12 
2 
1 
4 

•  2 
0 
0 
I 
I 
6 
7 


1973,74 


303 
-505 
477 
920 
466 
727 
104 
1,045 
281 
285 
113 
209 

939 
17 

4? 

292 
45 
33 
87 
0 
7 
8 
15 
3 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 


Difference 


H-86 
+89 

+111 

+142 
-27 
+9 

+267 

413 
-22 
-23 

+263 
+3 

tl 
•  +9 

-I 

+3 

-1 
.  0 
0 
-I 
-1 
-I 
+4 


$10,999  AFI 
and  under 
1973-74 


Difference 
zi  compared 
1972.73 


261 
445 
436 
849 
433 
627 
94 
926 
243 
255 
100 
191 

880 
16 
9 
40 
277 
44 
30 
.  71 
0 
5 
8 
13 
3 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
9 


5,944 


.  6.958 


1,104 


6,283 


-28 

+26 

t« 
+40 
+109 

-17 
-35. 
-4)1 

+204 
^2 
+1 
-6 
-4 

+19 
+6 

+30 
0 
-3 
■f3 

il 

ii 

-1 

0 
0 

-1 

+2 


^339 


TABU  G.-NUMBER  OF  FRtsHMU*  STUDENTS  SUBMiHED  FOR  PAYMENT  BY  THE  iNSTITUTIOH.fOR  1972-73 
AS  COMPARED  TO  1973-74  BY  AOJUSTtO  EFFECTIVE  INCOME  (FULL-YEAR  AWARDS,  ONLY) 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Difference 


14.000  ar»dund9f  —  — — 

5.00110  54m...  i  

SS.0C0  to  V5.999--.....<  *  — - 

p,000to$$^«*  >  — -  

$7.0)0  to $7.999  ..r..-..-  . 

ti.ooo  to  ~. ......  A  

$9X<!0  to  $3.999..^ —  :    .... 

JlO,0(Xito|iO,999...1   1|733 

$n!oootom^  —  -  


2,587 
1, 163 
U336 
1,516 
1,754 
2,003 
2.059 


1.721 
849 
990, 
1. 187 
1,426 
•1.619 
1,692 
U614 
3,704 


-866 
-314 
-346 
-329 
-333 
-384 
-367 
-125 
+3,704 


Tour. 


14. 167 


14,802 


+635 


Table  n 

CfiPmriHon  of  inC^paxdcni  niiulcnts  in  m^lS  and  10^3-7// at  $10,999 
adjiiited  effective  ineome  and  under 

Number  of  awards  utilized :  »  '  o  oao 

1072-  73      3.303 

1073-  74  ...  ^  2,651 

Difference  —  —142 

•     TiOW  ot  pem-nt  of  1072^73  total  *  (percent)  ^ —   21 

Lt»s.H  of  all  Grants  Independent  and  Dependent  as  percent:  of  1072-73 
total  (percent)..- —   - 

♦  thln''6$\3Tt  mav  be  riniuiH^  b>  thr<K?  4'<'v<J»t^»se  i»uli4»  IntUidlng  1972  73  Inck 

(M^nil^iitM  t^'bu^atiHltftil  as  dfi^^-DU^  uts  lu  lUlti  74. 
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OaiO  iNStBUCTIONAI-  G«ANTa  STATISTICS 

m  * 

i9T0-71  ACADEMIC  TEAB  ^ 

Grant  LeveU-^SOO^OOO 

Niinibor  of  students..^  ^   If  ^ 

.  BoMurs  awarded  ^  

^               AppropflaUon  X-   8.  COO,  000 

Uuusctl  balance.^.-  r.  1   3,028,412 

Private  Institutions  <• 

Kumber  of  sfiidonts  :   4, 728  f 

Dollars  awarded   $2,670,033 

•    *  PuWo  Instiiutione,  i-year 

*  Number  of  students   10,170 

I>oUa-rs  awarded   $2,000,005  ' 

>•                               -                                               •  •  . 

{Included  abov6) 

^      (Number  of  students..  , — —  l,(fe2) 

^            (Dollars  awarded    $240,008) 

^                  *                                      1071-Y2  AOAPBHIC  TEAE  ^ 

,  "*  Grant  ^ 

Number  of  Htudcnts  ^   29,07p 

Dollars  awarded.   —  $14, 588, 4^0 

Alipropriation   ^   15,000,000  • 

L'uttsed  bolance   r   41.%  1584 

Private  Institutions  ^  /* 

Number  of  students  1  ^   '  />772 

Dollars  awarded   $7,732,058 

PuhUc  InstituitonSfA'VCor 

Nmnber  of  studenti<  ^  -v  .  —  2*a;a08  ^ 

:               Dijlars  awarded  — ^   $0,85-1,358; 

2'ycar  {IncJjtded  ahovc)  \.'  '\ 

•     (Number  of  students-  •  «   1,727) 

iDollars  awarded-.-^ —  ™™   $095i430)  - 

AOADAMIO  YEAB 

%  {FltHt  year  ot  centralized  administration  by  the  Board  of  Regents) 

Grant  Lcvel^SSiO-SIfiOG 

Ntimlier  of  Htudentj«««^  ^   J   /i30, 561 

Dollars  awarded   ^---L  $15. 504,^88 

Appropriation   v   10,Oj)0,000  * 

UuuKed  fcalauee  *  * —  405,012 

,                 '                        •      Private  Institiiiion.^    '  *  f 

Number  of  students   ,^   0,511 

Dollai^.  awardc^l    . — - —   $7,*27t»7e0  ^ 

y                       *       PuUio  IniiitutiQns  * 

N:|Uiiber  of  ^tudent-^....-,^  «  — ™  ^-tft^^   27,ite0*^ 

ITollani  Awarded   — ,  ™  $8,317,228 

 —A 


Number  ot  stmlentg— ^  ,  ^   40,  iv^; 

Dollars  awarUca.—      $ia$S7.0i; 

Appropriation  «    19,800.000 

Unused  balance  .... — 1.-..  ~  2, 012.  On" 

«  «  > 

/    :  JPiHvate  Instit'titions 

Number  of  stijdents^U:—  ^   11.04: 

Dollars  awarde<}  -4-^-™^:.   ^    $7.95a,7JM 


/ 


;   .  '    .  lOTS-TS  ACADEMIC  YKAB  *  /     *  ^ 

-  FtiU  Year  Jic^mU  Only  lAugust  ilcadUnc) 

^  /  yttmheroj 

I^j^ft  Hum  $l6.0{)0  income-.-.   '  20,42Ii 

-^l(U)00^$Xl.Ot|d  tneomp  ^— "Sj.  .         4.  Mr 

TotlU  number  of  applU^riony  for  '^ntire  year  53,07:^ 

.  ToOit-aiiVanls  utillzwl  for  entire  year —  30,501 

Total  awards  mqOe  for  tntire  year-^  .  41,J}5>7 

^  inV3-T  l  ACADEMIC  VOR 

.    \  FhU  Year  AicartU  Only  (Augifat  dcuiUine) 

'  J;i>i<  tbau  $10,000  income  1  ^— I—  ^.  ^  

m00.M14,rXK)  income  ^1  ^  1 —  13.  W> 

'  total  "number  of  applleatiouM  for  entire  year  ^— -   1— . —  5*J.oiO 

TottO  rfwards  utilized  for  entire  year—  ^  .  40,  Os2 

'1iot^l*a\>'ards  made  for  entire  year  — — *  •  4o,4^s5 

*  M9VI-7r»  ACADEJflC  YEAH    '        ^  - 

Full  Ycor  AicanU  OnT\f  {^AuiiuH  dfOiUinr  jilus  tiuuasc  m  part  tat  apnnU 
over  previous  yearn) 

Us«  tluui  $10,000  income  .  21.212 

mooo-'$15,000  income™—    in. r»ns 

Total  numbc»r  of  applications  for  entire  year  ,  ^~  55^  o7:5 

Total  awards  "utilized  for  entire  year   1.  411,  f^A 

Total  a»vaitis  made  fi»r  entire  ycarl  — ^  ^   10,0 is 

Public  InMiiiutioiis 

Number  of  student*?  ^  1   20.037 

Dollars  awarded  J   8,934,123 

'     Cy^7:J-75   ACADEMIC  YEAU 

Grant  Lcvcl-4G00-^1500  {Projected) 

Number  of  students  ^— 1-^  .--.-i  1  —  43,831 

Dollars  awarded:  ,  ■  . 

?{tate  appropriation   ^  ?1S,  n03. 212 

SSIG  dollars  ^  .  ,  -»  ,  *  840, 230 

Total .  ll.  J  10, 400, 442^ 

Appropriation  ^  l   21,300,000 

Unm^ed   balabce  ...   -  '$2, 730, 7S8 
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2*rivatc  JmtituUoM 

Xumb^lr  of  students   

Pollanj  awarded  ^'^^t  <24 

PulUo  JtiHtitutions  ' 

Number  of  studenb*^*  r — 

Dollars  awarded  t  718 

A  Statement  o:?  the  Oino  I^'STBUc^^o^•AX»  GRA^•T,PRooIlXU 

"  "   (By  Charles  ."SV.  Seward,  III,  Director) 

,  Ja  when  I  flrs/met  with  Di^^ohn  Mlllett  and  discussed  tlio  DIG  Pro- 
Ki%m,/ny  llrst  iiueatlon  was,  "What  Ib  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  program? 
He  answered  that  the  primary  inttnt  was  tu  assist  in  ellnilnating  the  economic 
barrier  which  has  tradlUunully  Uvad  bctx^cen  low  income  students  and  access  ^ 
to  higher  educati«jn.  As  enacted,  this  was  nut  a  tulUon  equalization  program. 
The  prograjm  wan  i  a  tended  tu  liicroaiie  the  liXimber  of  luw  Income  students  com- 
ing oat  of  high  school  and  Into  higher  education.  The  program  was  to  comple- 
ment the  existing  federal  program  «hlcfi  had  this  same  primary  purpose. 

After  coming  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  I  began  to  research  the;history  of  the 
Federal  programs,  t  was  keenly  interested  in  learning  how  thesfc  programs 
wi;rked  and  to  what  degree  they  were  achicYing  their  intended  goals,  because 
I  ha>e  been  fully  aware  of  the  lii^tury  i»f  our  public  and.  private  InsatuUons  of 
hahir  tducatioa  and  their  lllsre^.tra  uf  low  Income  and  Black  students,  '^he 
elltlmn  4»f  the  jirivate  coilegcs  who  earnestly  denied  Access  to  Blacks  andjien- 
tcrta^ned  the  atlmis-slou  of  extremely  brlgl/t  poor  white  students  predicated  On 
theie  ability  to  obtain  scholarships  wad  wffll  kno^ni.  Xhe  subtle  and  covert  ef- 
forts  vt  the  public  Institutions  to  control  the  number  of  Blacks  and  poor  whites  * 
entering  their  portaU  to  higher  learning  was  equally  well  known,  especially 
by  the  victims  of  such  practices.  The^e  4«.ntltntlons,  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
to  the  president,  to  the  faculty,  to  the  admissions  and  flnandi^l  aid  personnel, 
have  hlatoricajy  been  structured,  orienfcd  and  programed  psychologically  and 
intellectually  to  serye  Uiolr  rettpectise  const! tuenclee— middle  class  students  in 
the"  publics  and  upper  middle  and  upper  clftss  students  Jn  the  privates.  , 

With  the  late  lfi60*8  and  early  1070's,  there  was  a  lot  of,  rhetoric  reverberating 
from  these  InstitutloUH  but  little  lunmjitiucnU  Tii|5  became  more  and  more  ob- 
vbniK  ax  I  renearchr^l  the  Fodcrnlprogram!^ 

In  1058  the  Cor*gre&a  enacted  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. In  UOC-i  and  lDC5  the  College  Work  Study  Program  and  the  Educatlon/il 
Opportunity  Grants  Programs  were  enacted.  Tffa-primary  objective  of  these  pro- 
grams was  to  provide  access  to  higher  education  for  low  income  and,  minority 
^ijtudents  who  heretofore  had  been  denied  access  because  of  the  economic  barrier, 

Thus,  the  financial  aid  package  was  conceived  and  Implemented,  The  first  ap- 
parent  iiroblem  arcise  when  the  CungreHH  refused  to  bark  up  its  lutciUs  with 
money.  Th^se  three  programs  hav(il)eea  historically  underfunded. 

The  wond  problem  arose  out  of  the  asstimptlon  that  the  instltntlonal  goals 
were  the  same  ati  tlie  programs.  By  pladrij5^1amp  sums  of  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  the  InstitnUons,  Jt  was  ahsumed  timt  thl?  was  all  the  Incentive  required  for 


and  culturnijy  different  stadents>j)roved  to  be  resistant  to  the  nouon  that  largo 
numbers  of  such  students  ^ln;)nld/be  in  their  claFsrooms.  Xh^  subtle  manifesta- 
tions of  racism  and  dlscrlmlnhtlofi.ln  ndnds-^lon  and  flpanclal  aid  officers  served 
as  a  significant  barrier  between  Uie  students  the  programs  were  intended  to 
serve  and  acess  to  theSa  programs.  The  real  lack  of  commitment  on  the  part 
of  Boards  of  Tni5»toes»  college  presidents,  and  the  "by  their  Rjlcpce  gave  con*^| 
sent"  activities  of  the  State  boards  of  higher  education  and  State  leg^lators, 
contrilmted  to  ^his  non-efTecUve  implementation  and  Processing  strncttire, 

PlaMttQ  the  funds  in  the  hand-  of  tin*  (nstlMian  tens  a  fatal  mistake.  The 
power  to  ointrol  w.ho  got  what  waM  |n  the  hands  of  those        Introrapotent  to 
sen  e  the  purposes  and  intents  ot  these  Program^.  .BctwPtn  10G5  and  1909.  thd  ^ 
data  clearly  lndlf;ate<l  that  the  funds  wore  not  reachlm:  the  sltidents  the  Pro- 
grapiM  were  intended  to  serve.  In  mw  the  VS.  Office  of  Education  made  a 
slve  move.  Rnh^<  anOl  regnhitl«»n»  Instituting  targeting  wero  Implemented  and,  I 

■  .     8r)9-  •/ 
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might  i^dd,  unOer' great  prute«f  from  t)ie  Instltutiunal  financial  aid  conunuiUty- 
,  What  did  targfetiug  mean?  It  iueant  tliut  the  institutions  were  required  tu  award 
Jtmds  to  tho^e  students  from  the  low  income  categories  first  When  the  Institu- 
:tlorm  mched  the  0^  to  10  thousand  dollar  raiiges  tie  funds  began  b  run , 
out  THe  amount  of  funds  an  institution  received  the  following  year  was  de-, 
termlned  In  part  l>5'  how  effectively  they  met  the  targeting  reqaJrement  and  to^' 
\vhat  degree  they  intended  to  expand  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the  target 
area.  ; 

Coincidentally,  the  Statd  of  Ohio  enacted  the  Ohio  Instructional  Grants  Pro- 
gram in  1000.  Ironically,  we  ni^de  the  same  mistake  the  Federal  Government 
tnade.  AVe  ,  placed  the  decision  and  award  making  process  In  the  hands  of  t^e 
Institutions.  Aftpr- going  through  2  years  of  mismanagement,  circumvention 
and  n^ultlple  inconsistencies  in  awarding  grants^  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram was  centralized.        '     .  '  '  / 

I  recall  attendlusTaimual  conferences  X)f  tlie  state  organization  of  financialald 
directors,  ^glonal  workshops,  small  aiemlnars,  and  visiting  individual  InsUtu- 
tlons.  'Xhe  pattern  \ras  clear  and  concifie,  I  sat  In  a  meeting  where  leaders  in  the 
financlarald  community  demonstrated  to  their  fellow  members  how  to  manipu- 
late the  Parents  Confidential  Statement  Needs  Analysis  Keport  and,  hence,  reduce 
the  aS.S.  adjusted  effectetl  Income  and  thp  parental  o^ptributlon.  I  sat  In  on 
meetings  where  aid  officers  discussed  the  varh«6  ways  to  circumvent  federal 
guidelines  and  regtilatlofts.  I  sat  In  on  a  meetjjfg  where  a  presentation  was  made' 
involving  Instltutlojial  practices?  ar^d  goalj^.  Student  Aid  Program  goals.  The 
final  conclusion  was  that  the  financial  «w  office  must  serve  institutional  goals 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  what  Is  be.st  for  the  Institution  and  serves  the 
Institution's  philosophy  of  education  best  serves  the  student  1  sat  in  on  a  meet- 
ing with  state  university  admission  and  financial  aid  officer^  and  listened  to 
them  explain,  how  the  financial  aid  ofiice  complementa  the  admission  ofllce  In 
effectively  screening  out  so-called  **undeslrable  students"  by  placing  the  student  a 
fini^nclal  aid  application  on  the  bottom  of  the  pile  and  leaving  It  thereuntil  all 
tlio  funds  were  gone.  I  sat  in  on  a  meetJjig  of  about  20  private  college  aid  oflJcers 
and  after  a  cduplc  of  hours  of  discussion  it  was  the  general  consenSus  of  the 
group  that  their  Institutions  were  not  committed  nor  desired  to  be  committed  to  . 
recruiting  slgnlflcan^t  numbers  of  Black  students  or  low  Income  dlsadvantagc^r 
white  students.  St«nhis  quo  with  a  little  tokenism  was  and  IstGday  the  namc/Of 
,  the  game  in  private  colleges.  ^  / 

NVrortheleiiS..  targeting  of  federal  programs  and  the  centrallzaUon  of  the.<)hlo 
Instructional  Grflntif  Program  had  a  significant  Impact  on  the  enrollment  of 
Mark  students  and  p<ior  students  In  general.  In  lOTOrTl,  14.004  i»tnd9nTs  from 
families  with  Incom^  of  less  than  $10,000  received  Ohio  InstrucUoi/Al  Grants. 
By  1072  73  s^me  ^C.uOl  Ohio  students  received  grant  awards  with  a^,422  of  this 
t^tal  In  the  than  $10,000  Income  categories.  The  number  of  bfa<;k  student 
recipients  bar! grown  from  3,052  to  8,710.  /'  I 

But  then  tlie  bubble  burst.  The  pot  at  the  end  of  the  ralnbotv  wa$  not  filled 
with  gold.  t>ut  an  urn  filled  with  disappointment,  frustration  ^ftnd  deceit  The 
enr<v^fs  of  Inflation  on  middle  and  upper  middle  Income /amilles,,;ind  tne  lobbying 
eftortij  of  tlie  financial  aid  community  bore  bltterc^fesiilts  tax  MaQ'k  and  low  la- 
mme  white  i<tudent.«*.  :piie  Higher  Education  ^Vmendments  or/072  effectively  in- 
verted the  priorities  and  purposes  of  the  campus-based  programf*.  The  effective 
inech.'snlsm  of  targeting  was  eliminated.  The  term  "low  Income  student"  was  re- 
placed in  the  legislative  language  with  ^'students  with  the  greatest  need/'  Many 
persons,  like  me?self.  became  alnrmed.^owever,  the  Ins^Itutioiw  pledged  that  the> 
won!d  not  reduce  their  ct»mmltment.s,  that  tliey  would  A.ot  dkyrt  funds  afta^  from 
bbick  and  Iftw  Income  students 

^During  the  1073  academic  year  we  experienced  a  reduction  of  nearly  0,000 
low  Income  students  in Jhe  Ohio  program  \  In  10^4r-76,  another  4,000  low  Income 
.studentflr  X'early  CO  iwreent  of  these  students  canie  from  families  with  Incoyiea  o. 
less  than  $S.OOO.  Alarm  expressed  by  people  la  the  trio  iirugrnmj^,  and  by  repre- 
sentatives i»f  black  culleges.  Figures  began  to  trickle  la  throughout  the  country. 
Tl^o  year  1072-73  was  to  be  tlie  peak  of  achievement  In,  1073-74  and  1074-75, 
reports  In  tl40  Ohrbnicle  on  Higher  Education,  U.S.O.H.  reports,  and  others 
Mjoweil  that  the  enrollment  of  black  «tndcnts  and  low  Ihcomri  students  wa5  de- 
clining. I  began  to  receive  more  anii  moije  complaints  from  low  Income  fadillles 
about  the  cuol,  unconcerned  and  sometimes  disdainful  attitudes  of  financial  aid 
tjfllcers.  An  Information  barrier  was  beginnjng  tu  form  and  a  systematic  Prutvram 
of  denial  Was  In  full  .swing.  I  contacted  co^iKiiunlty  organhatlons  throughout  the 
State  in  order  to  (Jetermlne  If  v\Ithln  their  educational  components  thej  had 


exfwjrioiiged  u  rttluctu»u  in  the  rucruiting  effutU  of  colleges.  All  answered  in  the 
afflrinative.  A  large  city  urban  league  rupreseutatlve  indicated  lliat  in  the  past. 
ft>e  Ohio  culiegfi>  and  universities  eagerly  sougtil  their  assistance  in  contaeting 
^t(idt^uts.  Thcfec  fire  inbtitution;*  were  again  ihvited.to  participate  in  a  college 
prugrain  giv^n  bv  the  eunuwunity  agency.  None  resp<^nded!  None  showed,  up  I 

.Xiiere  are  40,000  iuw-incuoie  ^tudentb  in  Ohio  who  would  be  enrolled  in  higher  ^ 
educaUon  today  if  funds  were  adequate  and  recruitment  honestly  pursued.  Ovei' 
percent  of  all  blaek  teenagers  in  Ohio  are  unemployed.  Of  the  340,000  Ohio 
Idghcr  tHlucatiunal  euroiIment»,  approximately  12,000  are  blacli  (based  lOG 
ba^>e  flgures  plu^i  uunparticipanty).  This  is  a  3  percent  representation.  Some  9,800 
received  OXG  awards  during  the  ll)73-.74  academic  year.  A  total  of  21,212  students 
from  families  with  incomes  of  le^s  than  .$10,000  i-eceived  OIG  awards.  This  is  C 
percent  uf  the  total  enruliment  Based  upuu  OIG  base  figures  plus  nonparticipants, 
students. from  families  with  incomes  of  lesS  ttian  §iO,000  represent  10  percent  of 
the  total  eiAoUment  in  O^io.  When  aue  considers  that  85  percent  of  the  total  Stato 
population  falls  in  the  less  than  $15,000  income  range,  these  figiires  for  both 
bjack  students  and  pour  students  point  otjt  how  serious  the  problem  of  access 
really  i"  and  indicate  that  sume  drastic  chalfiges  are  in  order  in  terms  of  the  dO- 
ilvery  systems  for  state  and  federal  funds,  and  '-vhat  liinds  of  programs  for  wliat 
*  kinds  of  students  should'be  developed.  ■         .        ^,  I  , 

Cainpiis-based  programs  have  failed  for  the  obvious  reasons—mstttutlomu 
history- a  cism-Hsoelal  class  prejudice— white  middle  cla^s  pressure. 
.   I,  tteref ore,  propose  the  following :       .  " 

1.  Eliminate  the  SEOG.  and  NDSL  Programs. 

2.  Pully  fund Basic  Grants  Program.  '  '  ^  ,  .  r 
:i.  Contract  with  each  state  agency  administering  a  stqte  student, aid  pro- 

gram.to  administer  the  Basic  Grf^nts  Program.  '  ocrr.   i,  .if 

4.  Kuily  fund  and  expand  the  SSIG  program.  Through  SSIG  allow  states 
to  either  establish  statewide  wyrk-s.tudy  programs,  targeted  to  low  income 
students ;  or  estabUsh  a  supplem6htal  grants  program,  targeted  to  low  indoiuA 
students  eligible  to  receive  state  grants ;  or  match  state  prograin  dollars 'jvitli 
an  empha^sis  on  Increased  accesb  as  a  purpose ;  or  reducMees  at  public  in?*itu- 
tions  or  private  institutions  brised  on  enrollment  percefitoges  of  low  income 
and  min!^>rity  students;  or  a  combination  of  all  of  these. ^  '    '  . 

5.  Reestablish  the  Guarautebd  Loan  Program  as  a  middle  and  upper  in- 
come student  progrlim.  *       •  .  ^^^^       ,  ,     ^  ,  %J 

0.  Efleourage  the  institutiofls  to  chaimel  tht-ir  NDSL  revolving  fuhd^  to 
middleJncome  students.        •   '  ,   .    ,.  L  , 

7.  Provide  th(5  institutions  with  Work-Study  funding  at  its  current  |o\el. 

'    '  j)]^  Ohio  the  effects  icouU  €e     foUoics     . .  f 


Base  grout...........   

.Ohio  instructional  grant  (proposed)^   .........^ — T— — — 

'         ^      :  4^  2.180 

ssio"!:::::::!":::::::":::::::::""--  --^ 

Maximum  public  budget,^  ^-r — 7-  ^' 

Private  institutions : 


^  .   1.-  .$K  400 

Base  grant —  — — -v-  -^^   t  ^>\^^ 

Ohio  Instructional  grant  (proposed)  r^_xZ. 

^  ,  ,  '  3,400 

Total  —  — 1  ' 

SSIG   —    

Private  budget*  "T""/  "^'^^^ 

ipriYAic  coUpcos  iTlth  biidgAtR  of  more  than  $4,000  would  bo  roaulre<l  to  Provi/tc  Mthcr^^ 
^11^1  WMkMtS^^^  or  InHtltut  on  fundi  to  mcr>t  thn  Bttidcnt's  unmot  nc^'da  If  fho  Btudont 
^o^J^o/'f^om  a  to^^^^  of  loKs  than  ?10.000  In  ordcc  to  be  diglkc  to  partici  , 

pate  in  the  state  program.  ,    ,  j 

i  ' 
/ 
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^o:j'obess  of  tub  Ukited  States, 
\    House  OF  Kepreskntaxives, 
\    Wadhington,        April  8, 1015. 

Hon.  James  G.  O'Haea,  A  , 

Chairman,  ,     .  ^     ^,  ^ 

BxibconimitteeotirTosUecondary  Education.    \  n«,.rotifixr 
Dear  Jim-  Since  the  Postsecondary  Eduction  Subcommittee  is  current y 
houmig  hearings  oh  student  financial  assistance,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atte  -  • 
tiou  ^blll  rSfted  to  this  subject  that  is  currenUy  pending  before  jour  sub- 

"S^r%his  year,  the  late  ^-ry  PetUs  ^-and  I  ^ 
"JtoqtsGcondary  Education  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  197o.  luis  wu 
lar  to  Satfon  introduced  durtog  the  S^^d  Cpnfref  'ind  a  ineas^^^^  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Charles  Percy  (K-Illinois).  At  t^^it  """^.l.*^,"^ 
nmi  I  testiflod  before  the  House  Government  Operations  Special  Studici, 
lutommft^eeoa  this  legislation^  Its  relationship  to  L>roprietary  vo(^t  on^^^ 
cniwfniQ  von  kno^^^  we  also  testined  before  your  subcommittee  m  July  during 
ite  hearlria  on  Serll  Higher  EducaUon  Programs  Institutional  Eligibility  " 
Since  ite  IntrodSn,  I  have  received"  numerous  Inquiries  regarding  this 
leJslSlon  and  interest  among  other  Congressional  Members  prompted  me  to 
l^aSuce       bin^  (H.B.  5234-a  copy  is  enclosed.)  Joining  me 

n  co-Sorlng  H  e  bill  is  Kep  F16yd  V.  Hicks  (D-Wasbington),  Chairman 
of  tlSXment  Op^mtions'  subcommittee  that  held  hearings  on  the  measure 
?aVt  year  Xou  will  also  note  the  attached  copies  of  my  introductory  spelech 

'^'liZVn^'fol^Tn^^^^^  the  suweot  of  accreditation 

and  elic"bimJ  after  nume^^^^^^  complaints  were  sent  me  by  congtituents  follow- 
fni-  tKo'  ^  of  the  West  Coast  Trade  Schools  In  May  1973.  As  I  researched 
nw.  subicct  ^uncovcrcd  a  virtual  Pandqra's  box  of  ineaultles  and  IraproprlQlles 
in  thfj  eld  of'prS^  education;  Although  I  recognize  that  many 

"roprictS  tn,^tmllions  are  not  In  this  category,  JW^,  ^l^tnTrlceTveTeSlve 
in  tenns  of  Student  and  Blederal  financial  loss  Uiat  it  has  received  extensive 
iSverage  in  the  C«J^*  mcM,  Wasnjngton  Post  and  Boston  Glo^e  ■ 
Mv  legislation  Incorporates  many  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Education 
.  f»n.iimlS  of  the  States  In  its  model  leglslaUon  on  this  subject.  Jt  Is,  I  believe, 
,f  cZprehrsl^^^^  rather  complex  problem.  The  bill  also  Includes 

suSionrmade  by  Interested  Lndividtfals  and  the  House  Government  Opera- 

hrlT  thrblll  addresses  itself  to  strengthening  the  federal  accreditation 
procedure  with  respect  to  student  loan  programs.  Of  particular  Interest  dUxlnj, 
laTveTr's  debate  on  the  bill  is  the  bonding  provision-Section  0(3).  This  par- 
tUular  provision  is  further  explained  In  the  enclosed  floor  speech.  _  .,  ^ 
I  "^)uld  also  direct  your  attention  to'  another  provision  in  Section  6  that 
woul7rcaulre  an  Instlt^tlo  (as  defined  by  the  bill)  to  provide  students  with 
information  on  its  programs  offered,  educational  credentials,  fees  and  completion 
ratTin  addUlon,  my  bill  would  require  thqse  institutions  to  main  ain  accurate 
m,d  a«"  "awe  flninclal  records  regarding  their  receipts  and  refunds  of  guaran- 

X»Vg  TouTtSmltatlons,  I  ask  that  you  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  iS  put  forth  m  my  bill.  I  believe  that  w&  can  have  a  successful 
stndcnt  financial  a.^slstance  program  only  by  also  carefully  revising  and  roln- 
forcing  the  accreditation  procedure.  To  me,  these  areas  should  not  be  separatea 
during  the  present  higher  education  debate.  I  have  also  sent  similar  letters  to 
the  other  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  • 

r  would  a!«o  appreciate  your  making  this  letter  and  its  enclosures  part  of 
tho  official  hearing  record- on  student  financial  assistance.  „^,.„,>„„  *„, 

I  welcome  any  inquiries  about  this  lej^slatlon  and  thank  you  in  advafloe  for 
attention. 

S'"*^"''^'^'  -  AiJ.noNsoBKr.iiM.C. 
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Le  Moy^jb  College, 
Syracuse^  -V.y.,  'April  8, 

Hon.  WiLLi.vM  F.  ^Vj^lsh, 
Longworih  House  Oftce  Building, 
WaMnsfton,D.O. 

Ueab  Bill.  After  rt:vl«wing  the  components  of  Congrej^sman  O'Hara's  radical 
revision  of  the  education  amendnibnts  of  1072,  wliicli  terminate  June  30,  19T5, 
I  must  say  that  ^vu  at  Le  Moyue  share  the  hopes  of  mapy  of  the  members  of 
the  s>nh-cummittee  and  other  lugii^lators  who  felt  that  lainor  techi&ical  rcvii>lons 
were  all  that  were  needed. 

The  0*Hara  Bill  IIK-^IU  seems  deliberately  targeted  to  aid  students  to  at- 
tend low  price  pulilic  institutions.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  he  intro.- 
duced  it  or  what  he  e:xpect3  it  to  agcomplish.  It  Is  particularly  cavalier  towards 
private  institutions  (\nd  mldcUe  income  students. 

I  feel  that  the  salfent  issues  for  private  colleges  in  order  of  their  degree 
of 'damage  seem 'to  be : 

1.  Thtj  reorieatation  of  programs  abolishes  students  "choice  of  institution"  as 
a  national  objective  t>f  uiual  educational  opportunity.  The  elimination  of  SEOG 
and  the  targeting  of  BEOG  to  low  tuition  institutions  may  well  destroy  most 
private  colleges ;  ^ 

2.  The  proposal  to  remove  half  of  education  limit  on  the  basic  grants  pro- 
gram; , 

,  3.  Mudlfjiiig  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  "SSlG  program  as  to  include 
support  for  faciUtios  for  zero  tuition  public  institutions; 
4.  The  implicit  Idea  that  BEOG  would  only,pay  for  non-Institutional  co:>ts, 

3.  A  shift  in  loan  programs,  without  any  sound  policy  on  replacement ; 

6.  The  taproot  that  the  bill  for  all  postsecondary  education  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayer,  and  only  state-owned  Institutions  \>ould  be  targets  for 
student  aid  grants. 

Wo  strongly  urge  your  support  of  the  following  priorities : 

1*  Differential  aid  treatment  for  students  choosing  to  attbnd  private  Institu- 
tions, prefpra'lily  a  tuition  offset j[)rogram  stimulated  by  federal  funds; 

2.  Retaining  civrrent  studei^t  aid  programs  as  they  are,  including  in  particular 
the  limit  in  BEOG.  Two, changes  would  be  helpful,  allowing  greater  trans- 
ferability of  Instlfutional  fund  allocation  among  SEOG,  CWS  and  NDSL,  and 
the  removal  of  the  need  in  CWS  program  (as  O'Hara  proposed),  provided  suffi- 
cient funds  are  appropriated  to  implemeAt  It. 

3.  Expanding  financial  support  for  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Pro- 
gram, without  diluting  it  by  addlne  totally  unrelated  programs  &uch  a.s  giving 
>tates  the  authority  to  utilize  funds  for  facilities  for  Increasing  zero  tuitiun 
public  Institutions.  .         '  ^ 

We  do  not  see  any  of  these,  however,  as  replacements  for  current  programs. 
Better,  evidence  is  nee.ded  before  concluding  that  major  changes  are  necessar^i. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  us  here  at  Le  Moync  let  me.  thank  you  for  your  continuing 
help  and  xva  hope  that  you  will  support  our  position  regarding  nR-3471. 
Cordially, 

E.  J.  Kennedy^ 
Vice  President  for  Development  and  Community  Relations. 


PENNSTLVATflA  ASSOCIATION  OP  PBIVATE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTHATORS,  INC, 

^  •  '  April  8, 1915. 

Hon.  .TAiiES  O'Hara. 

Chairman^  Siuhcommittee  on  POAtsocondary  Educahoii,  Cannon  House  Office 

Buildinff,  Washinoton/D.O.        '        ^  ' 
,  Dear  CONORESSirAW  O'Hara  ;  I  recently  had-  an  opportunity  to  review  H.R. 
r^in  (the  Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act)<iand  your  comments  pub- 
lished in  TUe^Oongressional  Record^ ot  February  20, 1975. 

J  I  understand  that  your  Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  this  bill  In  March ; 
jiut  that  yon  wished  to  limit  oral  testimony.  In  vi6w  of  tlils  we  did  not  ask  for 
time  to  testify  orally  on  this  bill ;  but,  would  hope  that  these  written  comments 
,\vni  be  given  the  same  weight  as  the  testimony  pri^sented  at  the  hearings. 
I  Fir?t.  T  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Chairman  on  his  obvious  understand- 
^ing  of  the  existing  programs  of  Federal,  Aid  to  Ligher  education  and  the  prob- 
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lems  which  have  arlKOn  with  regard  to  ^^'^^^.'e'  havS 

many  of  the  changes,  recommenaed  by  this  hill.  In  fact»  in  some  cases  Ave  xiave 
hoPTi  trvin^'  f Or  vears  tO  Ket  changes  of  this  nature  implementca : 
T am  sofry  to  ^  fioweVer,  that  I  believe  that  if  the  bill  w^re  to  pass  in  ite, 
ureseS  S  It  woilt>  cause  severe  damage  to  private,  postseconda^  educa- 
tionnl  InStions  in  the  United  States  and  would  lead  u^  further  down  the 
road  to  an  a^^^^^^  svstem  of  postseeondary  education.  Those  of  us  who  fee 
thai  ot^r  Privat^^^^^^^^  universities  and  vocational  schools  have  a  great  deal 
troiler  in  terms  of  alternative  choices  for  oiir  young  people  are  disturbed 
by  thfj  bUl  s^^   to  say  that  public  postseeondary  education  should 

be  the  domiiiant  mode  in  o|ir  society,  *,.„4.     ic -nnf  nnnfmi 

The  Chairman  has  made  it  nuite  clear  in  his  comments  that  he  is  ij'^^.^^^tral 
in  this  matter  and  favors  i'^edoral  policies  which  would  encourage  pubUc  low> 
tSition  iSutions.  While  we  admire  his  candor,  we  feel  that  this  Position  does 
not  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  effect  that  these  policies  would  have^n 
private,  postseeondary  institiitions.  This  nation  1ms  a  huge  investment  m  the 
fncllltie?  and  programs  of  these  Private  schools.  JVIost  of  these  schools  are  fac- 
ing great  difllculUes  at  this  time.  To  farther  tilt  Federal  policies  in  fa^or ^f 
the  public  institutions  to  the  detriment  of  private  instit&lions  jould  VroimXy 
mean  U)at  many  private  Institutions  would  fail  and  their  facilities  wonld  Im^e 
to  be  replicated  by  the  public  sector.  Aside  from  the  affect  on  the  present  or 
potential  students  of  these  institutions,  one  must  consider  the  great  ^couoml^ 
waste  involved  in  such  a  shift.  .  '     ^  ^.r.   „a  r^J  ^r,Ar.^Xr. 

It  should  l)e  pointed  out  that  we  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  74^ < 5  academic 
vear.  ^Students  should  by  now  have  made  their  plans  for  7o-<G.  Fin,anc}aJ  aid 
officers  and  other  administrators  must  know  where  they  stand  for  tlie  it>-i« 
academic  year  in  terms  of  financial  aid  programs.  Because  of  the  raany  con- 
troversial provisions  of  3471  it  is  unlikely  that  this  present  1^111  could  be 
passed  unUl  very  late  in  the  legislative  sessions-possibly  not  before  the  be- 
ginninc  ot  the  academic  year  of  75^70.  In  view  of  this,  it  pight  be  wise  to 
consider  continuing  most  of  the  present  programs  on  substantially  the  current 
basis  while  studying  new  legislation:  *  ^ttt>  o^-i 

1  am  attaching  testimony  concerning  the  specific  provisions  of  H.R.  34<1. 
Very  truly  yours,  .       ,  Phiixtp  Ghosket,  , 

Clialrman,  Qovernment  Affairs  Committee. 

Enclosure. 

Testimony  Presented  on  Behalf  of  the  PENnsTLVANiA  Association  of 
Peiv^  School  Administrators    '  , 

BASIC  OKANTS 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  favor  the  proposed  change  in  the  heed  analysis  for 
the  Basic  Grant  Program  eliminating  the  assets  test  Jiave  had  a  grant 
program  in  Pennsylvania  for  almost  ten  years., In  the  operation  of  this  Program 
we  have  found  that  very,  very  few  students  are  rejected  because  of  excessive 
assets  The  use  of  the  assets  test  militates  agjiinst  those  sludpnts  families  whb 
mav  have  accumulated  home  equity  or  huslness  assets  which  may  have  a  sub- 
stantial book  value  but  cannot  ^adily  be  liquidated  for  educaUonal  pun)oses 
In  all  of  my  years  of  working  with  grant  programs  I  can  only  thinlc  of  one  or 
two  cases  where  a  .student  was  rejected  for  excesaivc  assfcts.  Usually,  if  a  tamlly 
does  have  substantial  assets  thU  is  also  reflected  In  Income  and  tbe  incoAie  tesf 
would  disqualify  them.  While  there  m/y  be  a  very  few  individuals  with  low  in- 
come and  high  assets,  who  might  qualify  for  grante  on  a  ^trldtly  income-based 
test,  I  would  suggest  that  the  cost  ojC  these  few  grants  would  be  considerably 
less  than  the  cost  of  processing  all  the  asset  informatioii  1^  ^  ,  * 

We  must,  however,  raise  serious  objections  to  wijat  .we  feel  is  an  effort  in 
this  bin  to  change  completely  the  Intent  of  tlie  Basle  Grant  Program,  it  is  our 
feeling  that  the  Basic  Grant  Program  as  originally  enacted  stood  on  tw^  philo- 
sophical foundationi?— first,  to  provide  students  with  a  greater  freedom  of 
choice  of  educaUonal  Inlititutions  regardless  of  their  financial  moans  rttid  sec- 
ond to  compensate  to  some  extent  for  the  heavy  subsidies  being  received  by 
students  in  public  insfitutions.  We  feel  that  part  of  the  thrust  of  the  Baslf 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  was  the  preservation  of  the  private  sector  of  post- 
sccond(irv  education.  I  think  that  tlie  Chairman  has  made  it  quite  clear  in  the 
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btli  and  In  hi»  sUtrmerit  that  this  Is  not  a  priority  item  on  his  agenda.  While 
\ve  feel  he  i»  etititled  to  his  uplnion,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  Congress,  who 
urigiually  pruduced  ^heiie  programs  or  the  Present  Congress,  agree  with  that 
iiU5»itiuu.  We  Jiiid  in  tlie  original  Higher  Education  Amendments  a  substantial 
.  tumniltment  tu  tl^e  preser\ation  of  diversity  in  higher  education.  On  purely 
ftunumic  tcrma  al^iiie,  it  duesii  t  jseem  to  make  much  sense  to  let  the  enormous 
iiive&tment  in  the  i>rivate  sector  of  hlghor  eduCatidh  go  down  the  drain  only 
ttj  replicate  these  programs  in  public  institutions  at  enormous  cost 

*   -  SUPPtEitEKTAL  GRANTS 

**U.lXr  3471  would  prupose  tu  completely  change  the  Supplemental  Grant  Pro- 
gram ifum  a  campu»-ba&ed  program  uf  aid  to  students  with  exctijtional  ilnancial 
iit't'd  problems  tu  a  Federally-administered  program  of  aid  to  students  who 

t^Miibit  e.sTceijtiuual  academic  prumise".  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  changes  arc 
M>  grt'ut  betucen  the  eliciting  Supplemental  Grant  Prugram  and  the  new  pro-' 
giaiii  tiiat  it  siiMuId  nut  be  called  tlie  Supplehiental  Program  bu^  ^^^ould  liare 
a  new  name. 

I  Uiink  it  sliuuld  be  pulnted  out  that  the  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been 
^  tu  babe  fiiiaittial  aid  more  and  more  on  need  and  less  on  academic  ability.  As 
a  rtsult,  many  students  whp  otherwise  would  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
t liter  higher  educatiun  have  been  able  to  do.so.  Many  of  these  students  from 
ii4.^ad\aiitagtd  backijruu^iUii  or  with  puur  high  school  preparation  would  have 
Mri'4it  diincuUy  in  dem<>astratiag  ucudemic  promise.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
tiiihU  uf  tndeavur  vitally  necesary  to  the  nation  which  require  skills  and  talents 
\\  Uich  cannot  be  measured  on  an  academic  scale.  Are  we  to  say  that  those  ih- 
Ui^iduals  f^ajjable  of  acquiring  those  skills  or  possessing  those  talents  are  less 
Aihportant  to  the  nation  than  those  who  do  well  on  purely  academic  testing? 

The  proposed  SEOG  Program  would  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a 
I.itfeaucracy  which  svould  have  to  identify  a  proposed  intellectual  elite.  Qnlte 
frankly,  I  think  this  is  contrary  to  the  basic  precepts  on  which  this  country 
4;inratf.s.  It  rtoiild.ak^o  be  extremely  dilBcult  to  set  up  such  a  selection  program 
before  the  start  of  the  next  academic  yedr.  ^ 

ATT  ALTEBNATH'E  PROPOSAL  . 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  discuss  our  basic  philosophy  with 
rt.spect  to  financial  aid  for  higher  education.  It  is  our  feeling  that  suck  aid 
Nli<*uld  follo\V  the  student  and  be  primarily  based  on  financial  need  so  that 
hi  can  go  into  the  educational  market  place  and  purchase  those  programs  of 
tducatiun  which  best  fit  his  need;$.  We  ha^e  confidence  In  the  ability  of  students  , 
and  their  families  to  make  wise  choices.  Any  program  which  distorts  those 
iUokes  bj  funnellng  funds  only  through  specific  Institutions,  we  feel,  is  a 
di;>8tii  Wee  to  the  ijtudent.  Unfortunately,  the  great  mass  of^aid  to  higher  cuuca- 
tiun  [jrovldcd  in  the  form  of  aid  to  institutions  rather  than  aid  to  students. 
T't€  instance,  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  higher  education  budget  is  approxi- 
iiiiUi'b  uruB  half  billion  dollars — 00  per  cent  of  the  State's  funds  benefit  approxl^^ 
.iiati  ly  oO  per  cent  of  the  students  in  hi^rher  edutatJlon  (those  that  atteiid  ptHJ- 
Ik  or  publicly -subsidized  institutions).  The  other  50  per  cent  of  the  students 
II  I  eh  u  only  about  ^0  per  cent  of  the  total  State  aid' to  higher^education  through 
\ariuus  grant  programs.  It  was  my  feeling  that  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1072  were  designed  to  partially  correct  this  type  of  inequity. 

As  an  alternative  to  th^  proposals  in  tlie  bill  for  BEOG  and  SEOG  we  would 
prtftr  a  single  simplified  program  similar  to  the  current  BEOG  Program.  This 
pfuicram  would  provide  grants  primarily  based  on  need,  and  would  take  into 
nii.innt  the  differing  costs  of  education  at  dilferent  institutions.  If  the  funds 
Uurmally  allotted  to  BEOG,  SEOG,  and  NDSL  were  combined.  It  would  prob- 
ably bf  possible  to  operate  a  basic  program  with  a  maximum  grant  of  $1,400 
»n\lsiontd  in  the  original  bill.  It,  is  my  estimate  that  such  a  program  using 
thi'  current  analysis  could  be  funded  for  around  $1.2  billion  per  year.  TThis 
t^tiinate  is  based  on  our  experience  in  Pennsylvania  which  has  about  5  per 
*  vni  of  the  national  population  and  approximately  5  per  cent  ,of  the  students 
la  |;i>r»taetundary  education.  In  Pennsylvania  we  fund  a  grant  program  with  a 
luaxlmuni  auard  of  $1,200  with  an  appropriation  of  about  $60  to  $70  million 
r»i  r  year.  It  woxM  seem  to  us  that  It  would  bo  bettey  to  have  a  single  simple 
Fi'dt  rnlb  administered  program  of  aid  to  students  In  higher  educajtion  rather  ^ 
than  fhe  present  conglomeration  of  programs.  *<3  * 
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STATE  JrfCEKTIVB  OKANTS 

Over  the  years  a  number  of  states  have  established  higher  education  grant 
programs.  These  programs  have  greatly  increased  the  access  of  students  in 
these  particular  states  to  programs  of  higher  education.  Pennsylvania  was 
among  the  leaders  in  state  grant  programs.  Our  program  has  grown  from 
about  M  million  in  its  Initial  year  to  $60  to  $70  million  in  the  current  year. 
The  Btate  Incentive  Grant  Program  which  was  a  part  of  the  Higher  Education 
iUnendments  of  1972  was  designed  to  help  those  states  which  had  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  encourage  other  states  to  {nltiat6  those  programs,  rnfortunateb , 
Congress  did  not  substantially  fund  tt  ^  program  so  that  it  has  been  of  minimal 
value  in  achieving  these  objectives.  While  H.R.  3471  greatly  expands  the  funding^ 
for  State  Incentive  Grants,  it  makes  substantial  differences  in  both  the  original 
Intent  of  the  State  Incentive  Program  and  in  the  distribution  formulae.  For 
one  thing,  although  the  formula  Is  very  complicated  I  understand  that  it  woiM 
reduce  Pennsylvania's  shar6  of  State  Incentive  Grant  Funds  to  a  very  small 
amount  although  we  have  been  leaders  In  providing  State  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  the  bill  provides  the  option  for  states  to  use  these  funds  for 
purposes  other  than  student  grants.  'VVe  feel  that  the  original  Intent  of  the 
Incentive  Grant  Program  sliould^  be  preserved  and  that  states  should  be  ni^- 

•  sisted  in  proportion  to  tlie  effort*  they  are  now  making  from  their  own  funds. 

Jf  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  provide  assistance  for  other  programs  such 
as  lovf  tuition  institutions,  these  should  be  from  separately  identifiejd  fnnOs. 

COST  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Higher  Education  Acts  of  1072  provided  for  "following  grants"  to  he 
paid  to  Institutions  _accepting  students  jvlth  other  Federal  aid.  This  section 
was  never  funded  and  I  believe  the  Chairman  Is  correct  In  saying  that  It  Is 
Homewhat  less  than  honest  to  Include  titles  In  a  bill  and  then  not  provide  the 
funds  to  implement  them-  Onr  own-posiUun  is  that  Federal  funds  should  be 
used  for  direct  aid  to  students  ^givii^g  them  the  maximum  freedom  of  choice 
in  selecting  an  institution  and  pfograuv  of  postsecondary  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  a  bill  following  grants  he  adopted  and  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government,  we  feel  that  all  i*osti>econdary  Institutions  bhould 
be  Included.  *  * 

GUARA:?vTEED  student  IOA:?  PKOGRAit 

In  this  section  of  the  bill  we  firul  otinselves  in  agreement  vCith  the  Chairman 
•In  a  number  of  areay.  For  one  thing,  we  heartily  endorse  the  provision  to  elimi- 
nate the  Direct  Federally  Insured  Program  niid  to  re«iulre  the  establishment 
**t  State  Guarmdeo  Age'nt1e>  In  cverj  state.  Our  o«n  experience  indicates  that - 
the  State  Gniftantee  Agencies  ha\e  a  much  better  collection  reiord  than  the 
Federal  P^gram.  State  Asc5ncic-s  also  have  a  much  better  liali^on  with  lenders 
to  encowralje  them  to  participate  in  the  program.  Some  consideration  might  be 
given  to  creating  j^hared  agendas  for  contiguous  states  with  relatively  small 
populations  where  the  loan  volume  would  not  justify  the  c^tablUhment  of  an 
agency  /within  each  state. 

The  jf»iU  also  proposes  to  eliminate  educational  Instltutlunri  as  lenden  under 
the  program.  Wo  have  alwa.vs  had  some  reservations  concernlLg  lending  1>> 
cdueat/onal  institution^.  Apparently  a  large  part  of  the  default  experience  la 
the  pnogram  result;  from  the  combination  of  the  Kchpol  as  a  lender  and  the 
Peden^l  Government  as  the  guarantor.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  having  , the 
school  a^.lhe-h*nder  is  that  It  lencou rages  the  Institutions  to  default  the  lopn 
♦since  upon  default  the  loans  are  Immediately  paid  in  full  wheie  If  the  stu- 
dent pays  the  loan  uiulcr  the  normal  repayment  agreement,  the  school  will  wait 
sovorai  years  for  their  mon5»y.  If  f^chools  are  to  be  permitted  to  remain  an 
lenders  I  vvouhl  suggCMt  that  the  Federal  Government  pay  those  defaults  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  student  would  pay— over  a  period  of  time,  during  which 
tlme^  the  school  <?an  undertake      own  collection  procedures. 

We,  are  very  much  concerned,  however,  by  the  proposed  changes  in  the  ma^l- 
mum  amonnti^  In  the  Gnaiyinteed  Student  Loan  Program.  Considering  the  shar}) 
riso**  In  educational  cus>ts  nt  private  institutions  it  Is  difficult  io  see  how  many 
middle-Income  familitfS  will  meet  their  ohildren\s  educational  costs  unlcAs  thfw 
have  access,  to  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loam  at  the  present  level.  Particularly 
disturbing  is  the  lower  limit  fur  freshman, stmknts,  .since  thewe  students*  \ery 
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often  have  luk'li  iniUnl  t-t^^u  in  getting*  fbtablished  on  eanipus.  Additionally, 
frcMujian  students  very  <;£eun  du  nut  Jinuw  what  their  total  finttncial  aid  pack- 
ase  will  be  unul  very  close  to  the  time  they  are  to  start  school.  The  avall- 
aWlUY  fif  ttie-Gnanmtpcd  Student  Loan  huji  made  it  possible  for  these  students 
to  nian  for  their  initial  jear  of  education  .since  they  could  fall  hac^c  on  the 
loan  ik  -other  aid  \vnj>  not  available.  If  the  loans  are  not  avaUable  they  niay 
Jiave  to  5;ive  up  their  plans  fir  higher  education  even  thOngh  it  might  turn 
out  later  on  that  they  could  set  ynlhcieut  aid  from  otlter  sources. 

NATxoj{Ai.  diukct  studk^t  loans 

We  essentially  agree  \Mth  the  Chairman  that  sufficient  money  is  now  In  pldce 
lu  the  M-)i>L  I'nigram  to  pinnidc  institutions  wltli  a  revolving  loan  fund  and 
that  no  new  money  should  gti  into  the  program  except  as  necessary  to  provide 
forgivonesii  as  provided  for  in  tlie  original  legislatloiL 

We  do  not  agree,  iiowever,  that  thi^s  loan  fund  bhould  simply  be  turned  over 
to  th^»  institutiuns  to  operate  ^^  Itliuut  mo  supervision  as  the  bill  seems  to  say. 
We  feel  that  the.se  public  fuwds  jsliuuld  be  accounted  for  by  the  institutions 
that  liave  custody  of  them  and  if  the  institutions  no  lonj^er  wish  to. operate 
these  funds  they  should  return  them  to  the  Federal  Government. 

\  *'     ^  COLLF.GK  WORK-STUD.Y 

Wliilc  \\o  emltirse  tlie  principal  of  college  work-study,  we  find  that  very  few 
proprietary  institutions  are  able  to  participate  because  of  the  prohibition 
ngatnst  the  use  of  \\urk->*tutly  studeut;^  on  their  own  campuses.  Most  proprie- 
tary .school  diroctoni  wc  have  talked  to  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
liiid  oti-enmpus  ^^ork-study  openings  for  their  students.  Additionally,  the  ad- 
ministration  of  work-sfudj  pnigranis  is  extremely  burdensome  for  small  Insti- 
tntioua  both  proprietary  and  non-prollt  .  ,  ^ 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  method  by  ^^hlcll  the  Opportunities  for  work  study 
co.ild  be  expanded.  If  piiblie  and  piivato  non-profit  agcncles'wcre  permitted  to 
directly  contract  \>lth  tlie  Federal  Government  for  work-study  .funds,  they 
could  iiiuhnitaedly  pru^ide  nmny  \\ork-study  opportunities  for  students,  ior 
instance  If  a  ln<«pitiil  could  obtain  an  allotment  of  work-study  funds  they  could 
administer  themselves,  they  could  then  contact  educational  institutions  in  the 
tocality  to  refer  students  fur  the  openings.  In  this  way  the  burden  of  adminis- 
fn  tion  would  i>e  upon  the  agency  which  actually  got  the  beneAt  of  the  stu- 
tlents*  work  raiiicr  than  on  tlit  educational  institution  wliich  rcferrM  the  stu- 
dents. 

XJ^'IVEBSITY  OF  ROCnESTER, 

Eochc9ier,  NS.,  April  S,  i975. 

rongressinan  .Tamf:s  O.  O'IIaha,  0 
Uotixe  of  Representatives, 
Riiuhum  BniUing,  Washington,  D.O. 

1)EAR  CoxGRESsM.\N  O'IIaua.  Ou  bchalf  of  thc  University  of  Rochester  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  your  c«insideration  the  following  comments  on  H.R. 
:,471.  tlie  proposed  "Student  Financial  Aid  Act  of  107o"  which  you  introduced 
In  the  Ilou^e  of  Repre,<<entatlves  on  February  20,  197o. 

appreciate  and  .snpport  your  goal  of  making  higher  education  more  ac- 
<es;dble  However,  we  urge  that  you  rccognl/.e  that  low  tuition  docs  not  imply 
low  cost.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  higher  education  community,  the  cost  of 
ctlueatioii  of  a  student  at  public  and  at  private  institutions  of  higher  education 
iuis  become  j*ul»stantial.  Relying  up<m  low  tuition  or  zero  tuition  public  Insti- 
tutions to  tncr»*ase  aoces^^lhility,  uhlch  appears  to  be  one  of  the  main  tlirusts 
•  f  your  bin,  (Uk's  n«>t  eliminate  tliose  subsrantial  costs  of  education,  hut  con- 
tinues to  place  the  burden  uf  cost«i  upon  the  taxprfycrs  at  the  state  level,  if  not 
at  the  federal  level.  Programs  of  student  assistance  which  permit  a  choice 
among  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  increase  the  variety  of 
alternatives  available  to  students  and  create  less  of  a  burden  on  taxpayers 
heenii'^e  of  tlie  resources  pruUiled  to  private  institutions  by  past  and  future 
private  phllanthrophy. 

In  vour  remarks  introducing  tlie  bill  in  the  Ilonsc,  we  note  that  you  men- 
tiouf*ci  an  appropriation  of  i^CGO  million  for  the  Basic  Grant  Program.  We  are 
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attract  very  able  sjtudents,  the  Suj^pleinenta^  Grant  Program  provisions  will 
likely  make  our  undergraduate  programs  even  more  accessible  to  low  Income 
j^tndents  than  we  have  b«en  able  to  to  do  with  our  aqh^tanUal  instituJonal  stu- 
dent aitl  program.  .  ^   ^^X.        '  ^      X  ^^1-^ 

The  general  provlnluns  ot  the  Supplemental  firaht  Program  do  not  recognize 
other  sources  of  funds  available  to  many  of  the  stiidents  who  will  receive 
Hupplemental  grants.  We  assume  tl\at,  in  Its  final  form,  the  bill  will  require 
that  an  indlvidnal  receiving  a  Supplemental  Grant  be  Ineligible  for  other  forms 
of  asslstanccr  e.g.,  state  grants,  worlt-stndy,  and  private  scholarships.  Othet- 
wise,  Ihe  po.sijibiUty  of  excessive  awards  from  multiple  sources  may  lead  to 
some  problems  with  the  program  wlilch.  will  fall  upon  the  Commissioner  to  ^ 
correct  bv  moans  of  his  authority  to  determine  the  cost  or  education,  both 
^  direct  Instructional  costs  and  support  costs,  for  the  Individual,  Corrective 
measures  b^  the  Commissioner  could  in  effect  penalize  tliose  states,  such  a3 
iVw  Xork  State,  whfcU  have  substantial  grant  programs  for  undergraduate 
students.  ,by  deducting  the  amount  of  state  grants  from  the  coist  Oi.  education 
W  (leternnnation  of  the  amount  of  a  supplemental  grattt.  Such  action  by  the 
(.:ommisj?ioner  would  not  be  Consistent  with  your  stated  intention  of  rewarding 
states  for  their  effort  and  i>ot  penalizing  them  for  their  own  earlier  initiative. 

The  possibility  of  excessive  awards  could  also  arise  under  the  Basic  Grant 
Program.  A  student  wlio  tTttends  a  low^Uiition  public  Instituaon  and  receives  a 
basic  grant  may  alt^o  be  eligibje  to  receive  state  incentive  grants  and  employ- 
ment under  tlie  work-study  program.  The  only  means  by  whicU  the  commis- 
Nioner  could  correct  this  situation,  however,  is  by  adjusting  the  expected 
parental  cmitribution  hChedules.  A  more  likely  result  would  be  adjustment  by 
tlie  states  of  their  incentive  grant  Programs  and  work-study  programs.  In 
that  case,  there  is  no  problem  as  long  as  the  adjustment  occurs  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  to  avoid  excessive  awards.  If,  however,  the  state's  reaction  is  to 
create  a  general  reduction  in  incentive  grants^  the* effect  would  be  detrimental 
for  students  attending  hip:her  tuition  public  and  private  InsUtuttons. 

In  the  provisions  of  liJX.  3471  for  Slate  Student  Incentive  Grants,  the  flrst 
and  second  alternatives  for  which  the  states  may  use  appropriated  funds.  1,0.. 
grants  to  eligible  students  and  work-study  programs,  are  appealing.  However, 
riie  third  alteraative,  "providing  additional  capacity  for  enrollment  of  students 
at  public  iastUutions  at  higher  education  wbich  do  not  charge  tuition  or  fees." 
causes  sume  concern.  Tlie  current  state  of  underutilized  capacity  in  public  and 
private  colIe,qes  and  universities  and  the  expected  increase  In  excess  capacity 
oTOr  the  next  twenty  years  Indicate  th?it  we  ought  to  discourage  rather  than 
ei^courage  additional  capacity  in  higher  education.  The  first  and  second  altem 
atlTes,  which  wIH  also  increase  access,  represent  more  efficient  approaches  be- 
cause, they  encourage  better  use  of  the  existing  capacity.  We  recommend  that 
the,  third  alternative.  Incentive  for  additional  capacity,  be  deleted  from  the 
provisions  for  incentive  grants  to  states* 

Wo*  envision  several  problems  with  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
provisions  of  H.R.  3471.  Many  commercial  financial  inatitutions  arc  not  pre- 
pared  to  extend  loans  to  student**.  Those  institutions  which  do  make  student 
loans  are  under  no  obligation  to  do  so  when  cre<lit  and  busines.q  conditions  diC 
tato  othervvi.se.  Xlie  ciureut  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  recognizes  those 
llmltanons  and  provides  the  educational  community  a  means  to  asaur^  con 
.luuouH  luan  programs.  Bdnying  educational  institutions  the  ability  to  make 
loans  to  needy  and  deserving  students  will,  n  effect,  deny  some  students  the 
opporhinlty  to  invest  in  themselves. 
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If  leuaing  is  to  be  limltelJ  to  couimcrclal  fiuancial  institutions,  the  special 
interest  allowance  Is  a  necessity  to  encourage  continuous  availability  of  loan 
funds  Tviiis  the  .special  interest  allowance  to  n  market-deterinlncd  Interest 
rate  is  nti  especially  constructive  provision  of  the  bill.  We  wouUl  urge,  bow- 
ever  that  a  longer  term  rate  than  tlio  uluety-day  treasury  bill  rate  be  con- 
sidered as  tl»^  b«.^e  for  tlif*  t^iKK:ial  interest  allowance.  The  ninety-day  treasury 
bUl  rate  tends  to  be  quite  \olaaie.  For  exumplo,  it  has  ranged  from  0,4  percent 
in  AuKUst.  1UT4  to  5,5  percent  in  March,  1075.  When  short-term  rates  fall  sub- 
stantially below  long-term  rates,  tying  the  svQclaX  allowance  to  short-terra  rates 
mi\y  reduce  substantially  the  uvallabiUty  of  loans.  ; 

In  addition,  it  is  nut  clear  that  the  default  problepi,  which  limiting  lending 
ellclbiUtv  to -commercial  linanclnl  instUuUons  is  intended  to  solve,  should  be 
attribntM  to  the  entire  edTncational  comnunilty.  The  scant  evidence  at  hand 
iuaicateg  that  the  default  problem  originates  from  H  small  number  of  large 
volume  lenders,  predumlnantly  proprietary  schools.  ItathCr  than  ellmumte  all 
educatennl  institutions  as  lenders,  it  would  bo  better  to  adopt  measures  to 
limit  misuse  of  the  program.  For  example,  the  Office  of  Eduacatlon  recently 
propo^^ed  disqualifying  lenders  from  further  participation  if  they  experience 
more  than  a  ten  xwrcent  tlefault  n(te  or  if  they  lead  to  more  than  sixty  percent 
of  their  JStudentK.  \  ' 

ConcentraJng  upon  federal  rc-lnsurance  of  state  guarantee  programs  and 
einninatlng  dlrt»ct  federal  iusnrance  is  another  provision  of  H.H.  3-171  which 
upnarently  in  intt-aded  t«  reduce  the  exposure  of  the  program  to  default.  Pre-^ 
Munnhly  the  btate  prugrams  have  .^hown  substantially  less  default  exi)erlettco. 
However,  atcordlng  tu  some  reports,  lower  default  exi>erleuce  by  states  is  a 
result  of  (1;  greater  .selectivity  by  .some  State  programs  such  as  the  exclusion 
of  proprietary  sehoulH  from  eligibility  as  lenders,  (2)  the  activity  of  Uie  state 
agency  as  a  collection  a«ent  before  the  default  experience  rejiches  the  federal 
level,  and  (3;  Incomplete  and  lum*cnrate  default  experience  reported  by  some 
state  ageiiPies.  There  l»  n*»  basis  fo  relhaluatlng  the  federal  government  as  a 
direct  insurer  of  lenders  If  tlioSfe  rea»^ous  explain  the  better  experience  of  state 
agencies. 

The  largest  inqiaet  of  the  curtailment  of  the  sl!;e  and  avallalillity  of  loans 
may  upon  graduate  edaaitlon.  Loans  are  the  sole  form  of  as.'^lstance  avail 
able  for  manv  graduate  and  pruft>i^l3i.al  students  Although  there  has  l>eeu  a 
snttstantial  retluetiun  !a  the  atailahUitj  of  funds  for  assl.st:uit<«hlps  and  fellow- 
shii)s,  enrnlbient  la  graduate  and  professional  programs  has  nor  decreased 
proportiouateJv.  The  niallablUty  of  loans  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  I.oan 
I'rognnn  lias  nmde  It  i«i^>lble  fur  i^tudeutt*  Who  seeU^  graduate  and  profe<?sionnl 
training  to  borrow  agalrmt  an  investment  In  future  Income.  Loans  to  those 
students  certainly  shuuld  nut  be  objectionable.  Limiting  the  loans  to  -.i  most 
f^lSmi  per  year  and  re.strlctlng  lending  to  commercial  financial  Institutions 
makes  tJie  loan  program  inadenuato  and  uncertain  for  that  group  of  studeutp. 
We  nr«e  >ou  to  provide  for  larger  loans,  at  least  53.000  per  year,  for  graduate 
and  professional  students  and  to, reinstate  educational  institutions  as  eligible 
lenders.  ^ 

The  work-study  provisions  of  TI.ll.  3471  are  attractive.  The  TTorli-Study 
.  ProKHim  could  help  balaiice  the  reduced  avallabUUy  of  loan  assistance  and  the 
laek  of  Krmrtr.assKtance  fiff  the  so-called  middle  lncon»e  groups  by  providing 
an  alternative  .*»ource  of  imul^  f*»f  those*  students-  willing  to  sacrlflco  leisure 
and  ^itudy  time  f«'r  renmn«»ratloii  from  euiplo>nient.  However,  given  the  bill  as 
It  stands,  the  ImTea.-e  In  re<uiests  for  worK-stndy  assistance  shnnld  be  suli- 
stantlal.  The  ellmlnatlM\  of  the  nerd  test  for  receipt  of  work  *itudy  a.*^slstancr, 
tJie  deerenst^  In  Umn  availaolUty  and  sl^e  of  loans,  and  the  decrease  In  avail 
ahUity  of  suppl omental  grants  leaves  the  woi'k- study  as  the  only  major  source 
of  assistance  for  a  largi«  group  of  students.  It  is  »iM  obvious  that  the  Increase 
in  nppropriatli»n  for  v^ork-stHdy  c*mtalned  in  ILK  S47X  will  be  sufficient.  Fund, 
iiig  increases  for  n^b'Si*^  work-study  whKTi  are  Included  hi  the  bill  are  barely 
sniTltient  to  ke*»p  pare  -with  the  laflfttionary  trend  we  have  experienced  over 
tin*  past  few  years.  Therefori\  wo  urge  that.  In  the  ab^jence  of  changes  hi  the 
hUl  ^  provisions  ft.r  grant  and  loan  projrrams,  the  appropriation  for  the  work- 
study  program  be  i!icrease<l  suhstantlnlly.  .1 

"the  general  pmvls^uiH  tif  the  hill.  "Part  K— -CJeneral  Provisions  Helatlnff  to 
Student  A>si<tance  rri»?rrains/*  for  llu*  nio*.t  part  contain  geniral  provisions 
and  qnallflcatlons  nece^^^ary  for  a  bill  of  thN  sort.  However,  we  are  concerned 

i  '      .  ■    .  A 
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.  i.i»ftiit  two  of  tliD  prnvl^Stui!!.  TLe  requirement  tor  the  establishment  of  a  foJr 
Smi  MutfaibiD  s^fimd  poll^^^  J3  objecUonablc  If  tlmt  provision  Is  iDterpreteU 
bfth^Offlce  of  Saflo  as  a  requirement  that  withdrawing  sWdeuts  be  pro- 
vf.iii  fi  ^ftmll  wh'ch  Is  inversely  proportional  to  Uie  amount  of  time  the  stu- 
dlnt^sSeS  a^the  iustlta  "fund  policy  ignores  the  l^act  that  most 

ft^thSts  ttaVi^lat™ Ith  cduoatlou  are  fixed  at  least  wi  hm  a 

vP^r^iS?!^  Iwonnvrnn^  assume  most  otheOnstltutlons  of  h  glier 

Sttol  do  pS  each  student  with  a  writle*  Statement  about  the  Instl- 
tn  {^-8  nVosraiLs  and  faculty.  However,  requiring  Uie  provision  of 

t^Xm CSlon  ra^^^^      data  on  the  employment  of  graduate  calls  for 

— Clncrca^e  irrec^^^^  can  only  add  to  the  cost  of  oducaWou  and 

ts  M'SraV— ^  cause,  .ome  concern  1—  of  possible 

nclVer^e  offec^for  the  so^mU^  middle  Income  student.  The  combined  rffect  of 
^llTstJlct  Ktlon  ^  for  the  basic  and  supplemental  g;rant  Vfoi^m 
♦  «»  only  rrc  atlveJy  small  Increase  In  collego  work^tudy  progravi.  and  (3)  the 
sulLtoi^Ual  rXction  In  the  avnIlriblUty  of  loaw)  may  sharply  curtail  the  rango 
aSle  o  middle  income  students  and.  In  some  ca..-s.  i.my  even 
ellm InatS  accc""  ta  higher  educaUon.  The  effect  is  likely  to  be  greatest  for  hose 
Snta  wh^w  ra  attend  a  relatively  more  expensive  public  or 

S  c  l.iX.t7«u  but  vlll  be  unable  to  do  so  l>ecause  of  the  relaUve  scarcity 
«f  loan  S  for  investment  In  higher  cslucation.  We  urge  hat  O.e  reused 
fornrof  t leblll  contain  provisions  which  require  the  (^mmtesloncr  of  Edu- 
catk.„  to  «.t  standards  Jor  the  expect*.!  parental  contribution  ^^-1'^'  .Y'"'  ^ 
wake  «omo  Baxic  and  Supplemental  Gnint  assistance  available  to  n'W'  c  • 
J^mp  sturn^and  tlmt  the  bill  be  relaxed  to  allow  more  and  larger  educational 
If-aus  to  be  made. 

KonEHT  F.  Fbakce. 

% 

ABSOaATlOX  OP  IrCDETEr^CEXT  CorjJXSES 

iND  U:?XVEa3XTIE8  IS  MASfiACnVHCTTS. 

Hon.  James  (XJUnx, 
Jlttyhunt  Wf^unc  OHicc  Ituilding, 

l,VQnl\\ngim,  B.C.  *  ^  w*^ 

Pr^tt  CoKoncHBifAN  O-IIaha:  Thank  yon  for  your  lonj:  and  ttioujshtful  lett<»r 
of  Man>li  20  In  answer  to  mine  of  the  18th.  I  ilo  not  iK-Ileve  that  Uif ro  nu.v 
dlfflUriCe  iK  twfK^n  us  on  the  aiiestlon  of  Federal  aid  to  the  institutions,  at  lenHt 
In  n  sliulcnt  aid  bllL  I  hclleve  that  cmr  difference  spring  from  t^vo  sourm. 

Flit  iXvo  co^^^  tc.  look  on  Mnt  aid  it«*  n  comple::  mjdc  up  of  Foilera 
seudent  Hid  proirramH  i  which  rtre  very  iinportaut)  state  %holarshIp  and  t\(X 
T,rD-TOmrand  ftnanchil  aid  fnini  tht*  insatxilIon\s  oim  resources^.  To  nir  mind 
Kumatrd"  this  complex  nhonld  provide  btudenfci  with  not 

only  freedom  of  am*<s  to  the  Institution  roost  suited  to  tlfe  students  ueed.^. 
hut  ako  fretHloin  of  choice  hetween  In^tHutionj*.  publicly  fiupported  or  pri- 
vati-lr  fiupporled.  Thin  freiHlom  of  acceiiJi  and  freetli.m  of  cIkjIco  aro  1>otli  ncce'?- 
Kary  'if  fitndents  are  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  oijr  wld**  variety  of 

''"ShK  I  believe  it  to  l»e  true  that  the  -cost"  of 

different  Instltutioan  dne«  not  vary  fiubstantlally  Ky  type  ,of  Infttlti  Uon.  The 
•  clifinre^**  per  stmlent  do.  of  courie,  vary  substantially  depending:  on  the  extent 
.,f  Mate  M  iHhly  to  the  liistltutbn  concerned,  while  the  ''cosr  to  the  economy 
an  n  whole  N  the  Kame  In  either  ca^e.  -Costs"  are  very  nearly  a  constant  slnco 
the  dominant  element  of  cost  in  ciUier  a  public  or  prlva  e  Institution  N  In 
personnel  and  l»oth  compete  for  personnel  In  the  «jrae  marketplace,  yii^nf^^r 
the  nnanclal  outlay  citlled  for  from  the  -^fud^nt  s  tilted  strongly  In  either 
direcilon.  pnhllc  oc  privare,  then  It  .seemsi  to  me  that  the  freedom  of  choice 
lielween  InHtltntlons  is  serlouRly  Impalrwl  If  not  ti^tr<>yed. 

To  nrerJilmplIfv.  If  the  BOG  at  ^.000  (with  no  limitation  of  l>0^  of  total 
co<t  of  attenrtlnRi  pays  the  entlro  charge  for  tnlthm  and  fees  fit  a  commnnItT 
collesc  milisldlwvl  by  the  5^tate  with  n«  rot^m  left  for  state  scholnwhlp  aid.- 
work  fitndv  fnnd^.  etc..  whereas  the  $1,000  represents  only  about  uOr^  of  the 
oxpence  hi  a  private  smppotlwl  four  year  Inctitntlon,  the  desirable  "freedoai 
iif  choice-  for  the  student  is  KCrlouMy  limited  by  economic  prcssuref«. 
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III  n'«-»'njiiuMiait>4  t»  >x-*auihh^  thvUv*  fur  each  indhlilnal,  the  Xatlonal  Cum* 
mUHidjr^  t.ji  luv  hummiuA  **t  Tu^t^'cuuJuo  KUutatiMU  htdttU  Uie  case  for  chulcc 
>iUK»nvii\ .  '  Chgn.v  i-»  ci«»seljt  rc-Jau-U^fii  aci-vts.  Each  pffi>on  should  be  assured 
a  r^ai  aiiu'i.;;  tiic  ifistUutliiU  that  liav«  acctiit^nl  lilitt     her  for  admlsslou 

aiitl  h»  >iicu  cliMice  wiiuld  l»e  to  n^^t^^ct  acce».  Tt»  the  extent  that  choice 
a«n«i*d-s  .ii«.fi  aii«iii*.»al  aid,  reubuiiaWe  >tude1[it  fltan^ial  assLstance  must  be 
aiaU.a4«*  Afoju  i^aUix.  and  pfl^utc  ^unfct•s  ia  ^osiie  couibia-itlon  of  grants,  loans, 
«-iiti«i'vtziii.f.  uu  ^ui»pU'«4L'iit>  i»c'rM»nal  Mivings  and  parental  ctmtrlbutlon." 
\Mi*U*  y*»ia  i'n«iH.*tal  jiiu>  nt^t  dui>*'  ch'«icc,  It  uodoubtcilly  will  restrict  choice 
i'lixil  .-i»>»-.iut iitl>  \i  will  lmr»aU  am?^<,  blunt  asplratii^u  and  narrow  the  fpec* 
Uitin  Mf  i»ia'«*fJiiait>.  In  that  «cnse.  It  wuuld  not  ''help  .\0UDg  people  equallj." 

A-  I  iiiihi-ateil  eariii'r  I  rofjret  that  no  ^attempt  has  been  made  to  studjr  the 
(K«H^it«i«^  tfltet^  of  tia^>  hlVL  upon^the  puttntial  dUtributlou  of  .students  l:t\veeu 
hlj;i.vr  pi4ced  aud  Uw^t  priced  iastltutiun?*.  (NVt  higher  cost  and  lower  coH 
ii.Maiui«'U^,  for  iii  thu  .state  ftt  J«f*ai<t,  there  hi  a  *Htrons  tendency  for  tlic  lower 
pri't'.l  iii^iitathm  tu  oust  the  ct^rabluatlon  of  ta^pajcrs,  htudenta  and  their 
fatiiiln'^',  im»r»  .*  I  cuailime  to  hopo  that  It  Is  not  too  late  for  your  Committee 
t*»  mtju^*;..f4  Mich  a  Himly  in  order  that  an  chtlmatt*  «'f  the  probable  offectH 
i«f  tij»»  pn»povinl  lfgl4atK»a  would  a\,:Uable  to  thMi>e  who  must  Judge  the 
wK»h>m  (*t  the  proi»o<nly. 

I  ra^'Uhize  the  artmctiTf»no^8  fur  ynur  pun'v:se  of  c««nvlderIog  Mudont  aid 
aiMl  4i)vtihiUoiiaPa<d  an  *Jepai.ite  asntters.  Xhf  realUien.  huwcvcr,  fai?:ce.st  tliaf 
^Mti*  .»it  •  av^diHthii  thm  Is  an  niuMun,  Snmconc  tnusi  pay  Sox  the  Inf^tltutlonal 
>«*-f*i«t'^,  ill"! hp  casf  of  the  luw  priced  institution,  the  taxpayer  proTldea  pay- 

fti  m  IK'*  f.»na  <»f  /-uhsldj,  and  for  each  additional  .student  the  {nstiiution 
iM<<  cK  iidchwwftAl  aid  In  the  r«rm  of  additional  tax  sub^^ldy*  la  the  hSf;her  priced 
Ui-^titiit^t.^.  uii»h»i»  aid  front  tho  taxpajers  to  Ktudmls  means  that  an  InsUtu- 
ti»«i»  IV ill  I'.it-  In  sjH'nd  a  i*oiallt«r  an*«»nnt  of  Its  otvn  n'<ourccfi  for  ilnanclat 
nld.  rind  tin*  money  thu-t  frml  may  ho  u^ed  tor  other  purpos*\s, 

Tfi  a  ^JK  **n» ii  a**  y«»iirn,  lmwe%*er.  what  would  take  place  is  not  Ro  much  n 
•  f  ^t  'ltlt^iU  aid  x\ith  ln.Htitutlon.il  aid  a^  an  rkld  bli'iid  of  t*ducatlonal  funds 
*uiiit.*u  ii.d  fivsi  nlth  welfare  fundus  <^ood,  f?hoUer.  clothing;  aud  carK  Tlie 
Mu.h««*t  *u  ihf  hi;;her  tuition  !n<stitut!un  would  rm^ho  a  arrant  which  mu«<t  t*e 
hmhI  f.if  fMlTiititbiTiAl  expen<;^.  tnitU*n.  Xlie  jitud»*nt  in  tno  z**ro  tintion  ln*«ll- 
f«it.  n  tt  ifild  r^^dto  a  ;irijnt  for  exiKfUse^  ivhich  by  and  1arj;c  he  tcouJd  kav*^ 
1st  f*V  t  r«  r  if  h'r  trerc  tiM  aftt^id^tw  an  fHumWmal  imtStution. 

It  J  i>  th^  pldhiKriphical  intent  of  the  ftnJeral,  pnwunfnt  to  provide  an 
cniiMi  aM-it  t^t  thlH  nature,  thrn  i\H  a  matter  of  r<}nlty  It  should  be  extended 
^t-^jiifwfj  t.»  KfUall.t  df<«*Tvlnc  i'tudi^ntv.  illere  Is  tiSher**  your  family  analnj^* 
Ik-  aps.*  ThW  in  turn  Mifn:«**^tH  that  there  ^  <»Ton  the  r»«^^lid!Ity  of  de- 
i«i  },itz  a  rT»il»»»itnl  aftt  p^dit^  vsht*reby  ffvlera!  fupd^  woidd  l>c  oxt<»nd'»d  for 
fit  nil.  .lull  or  '  wojfnrr**  costs  and  J?tate  funds  would  be  nited  for  tuition 
..f  »^hfr.4t4..jial  ci.vK.  Cndcr  the»«i»  ^-ircarnvtance^  SSIG  «o'm'yii  limited  to  atudent 
tflurafjofuil  r'trK»n*»e^  wouhl  4^!cert  pnfent  U*r<*raff<*. 

V'*-t  aid  for  lull  Ton  e\i#oaws  do<*H  indee<l  hate  'n^-tifniionnl  oonsenuenoe**, 
T  i\*  ii*  that  toaf  ,M-cond  biil  ini^ht  Ine  conj«!derc»d  U'fore  **c<includln?;  with 
tlu^  ^tndoi  r  rdd  bllK' 

l\t,  ^f.^  ti,u  viKI  n»»t  l»o  p<»v«li,]p  without  furtlier  ^pl.nylnjp  Km«iderat|nn  of 
thr  «i'Tih>rif  /»!•!  i.i;i.  hut  ftould  Mirh  n  diday  be  an  unatlored  calamity?  It  mJffht 
pn.iid-  iiti.  ?ir*Mfhlnf:  •^paet*  that  1**  neMf*d  to  a**'-**^s  the  dejrreo  of  5ucce>s 
of  |ir»-.i  iv?  r»roirTani  and  t'»  flo»*  fune  its  proi^l^ilon**  a^^»ftllnsl>,  whik*  takln;: 
n  ):»rd  h-k  at  nhar  i*tfiTt  your  new  propoj^aU  ndyht  hate  upon  acoe5^H  and 
<h*>l»^«  r«rd  upon  *-tud«»nt'<  and  la'^tltntlon*.  •  ^ 

T  J.  i'*,naf  M.mo  *lay  «e  may  hase  an  opportunity  to  dl^cn«!»  thejse  matt*»r* 
'f?srf!t.  r  in  jHTvMfK  T  am  m^^f  ^mti/ul  that  John  Rfad**m.n*i  tm»k  the  trriuble 
fii  j!tfr«*«T      mi'  t*»  y^i  whfn  I  «ia<  la^t  In  WaMdn^'ton  and  I.hope  I  may 

J^invrely.  '  -  *- 

^         k  PrcnidenU 

  «4  - 

IXTCTX.mc^At  Traxtx  Tpaiyrjia  CarBRits.  iW 

Firf,  T  w»^uld  Ilk*  Introduce  myself.  I  am  the  PreMdent  and. Founder  of 
Thfrrrfri'lf  Lai  Tra%rl  Tralnlnc  Course?*.  Tnc,  T  am  aKo  the  Travel  Riltor  of 
n*»Md.iy  M.i^Kinlni'  and  A^i-^ttclr^te  Editor  t  f  tlie  Satunlay  Kvehini^  Vmt 
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/i^^^^^^i^^  percent  of  our  graduates  in  meanlugful  positions 

Jfn  irXvJu^^  inn  been  authenUcatcd  by  on-the^premlBes  InTestl- 

^  M  Tm  KraTo^a^^  and  the  State  of  nUnols  Office  of  tbe 

.  8ur^rin?ci5dent  of.P'u^'lI^"  Instruction,  -ncror/i  tn  nrovlalons 

Tho  purpc^e     tWs  letter  is  to  oxpicss  aay  concern  wltli  regard  to  provisions 

*^W^^^^V'n  relates  trraragmpb  3,  Lines  IC  through  20,  Page  107. 

""^^-tLTrS  ir^-^  than  a  six-month  Program  of  educ^Uon  or  training 
f^i.  .rh!^  it  a^^l^  nil  a^^Itte  degree,  a  bachelor's  degree,  a  post-gradnatc 
l7i;r^!^il^^^  for  gainful  employment  in  a  recognized  occupation- 

*^rWd 'l?«'m  t-^  me  tl^at  if  International  Travel  Training 
tJsfirtly  t^in  st^dem^  for  employment  1a  the  complex  *f fJ!i 

^ncT  pr^M^^^  lino  and,stenq.hlp  ackoting^^^^^^^^  Tlo  °^tuffi 
trhm4«  mnr.v  teiir-i^iiBg  h^s^  involved  subjects.  Hhould  be  able  to  do  so.  Studenw 
iJS  jTderal  f  n^tu;:  obvlouhly  are  fa  need  of  gainf diemployment  and  nhj^^lj 
tJ  ^vMi^Xnt  xL  earil-Ht  possible  Ume,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
iniimiv^^^^^^  current  rulings,  a  student  can  qualify  for  rHeral  grante 
r.^nSg  only  twlre  cldck  hours  Ver  week  over  ^  ^jrlod  of 

^.nfhrour^ti.!.nfM  ariendiMaics  five  bours  each  day^.  Monday  throug^  Friday. 

r.nd  irT  f^h^^^U  in  this  c^rtintry  have  no  record  ^.^'^^f^.^Jf ^/^J, 
^rnamie^.  In  many         I  pn*«^uqic  UiSt  thb  !^  duo     ^^^f^fa^^^^i^^^^  &t '^^^ 
Tienu      11*  t  itWusft-iy  trained.  In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  very  fetrlugenf 
niW^^^S  ^c^^^^^^    wJdch  .tate  that  if  n  school  does  not  have  adequate  proof 
*.f  p^-i*Tmrnt  they  9^hmh\  u^t  be  eligible  f^.r  iederal  Xunds.     «  «  .    ,  . 

Inr^^rcatlrnM  Travel  TWilning  Cour^  has  never  appUed  ^^^^^^J J« ' 
Jp'  of 'aiiv  kind.  jOtm^ly  h^r.^  in  the  V^nt  most  stndonts  who  applied  for 
.    Inn^Jm^nt  w#re  able  tV  psy  tulUon,  Howerer  thl^  -sar,  vrith  the,  r^'^««;  J*^ 
manv  v^rthl  I'llgibtc.  potential  shm^nts  who  are  unable  to  take 
thU  wirso  r»ecau*^  <\f  jflnanHal  dlCifrultle«».  »      *  * 

Tiiu^k      for  jifff^rdlng  lae  thLi  opportunity  to  express  my.  viewpoint 
Sinc^-rtly.        ^ .    ^  eVelw  EcnoLa 

PreMcnt, 

.  ,  — —  XvoTOLA  UrovwieiTr. 

^fto  OrTcant,       ApHl  17, 1975. 

Hon.  Tjcn^T  U  C^ 

O^nomn  nf  tfus  WmteS  Stoics, 

Vrx%  IlEr»^f:xTATTV7^  BiWa:  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  interest  in 
Lrtrr.^a's  prf.>.lem«i  and  your  Tc«*poii=lvenws  to  6ur  needc. 

i  have  leen  inf^rme^l  by  awclationi  of  college  and  nniver'itles  that  tue 
nr**^entlr  pr.%iv^l  legWatlr.n  (HR  34n\  Introduced  by  Bepreseiitatlve  O  Hara 
Ix*^^  not  T^tc^t  the  C^^gn^A*  i^tatrsl  Intention  to  preserve  freedom  choice 
t^VK^n  pnh\h-  imnmlon^  and  private  in«^tltutions  for  studentji  The  bin  prr*- 
p^Ienhe  r!-J>.r.Tal  of  th^  npper  celling  on  Basic  Educational  Opportnnltr  nract« 
of  .^n^hnlf  th-*  cost  of  tnltion.  TlVe  feel  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  latcreft  ^^t 
surrlval  of  the  privatr*  c^^lt^ge*  that  s^ch  a  chan^  be  made. 

In  addition*  It  1^  r  art  of  the  O'Hara  Program  to  re^tmctnre  the  State  »-^tj- 
(IM5^  Iccemir©  Grant  nr^-^m  in  su^h  na^  that  public  inetltnUow?  ^fj^''*'^ 
m  t^^  air^tinn  of  xen^  tnUI^n,  Thl^  feel.  Is  a  dlBtortlon  of  the  ortginaJ 
isteiit  of  the  prr^sram.  v:h\fh  was  in  induce  states  to  provide  scholarpnip  pnv 
gran-it  for  students  asf?»ndlng  collesw  in  both  the  private  and  Oie  public  sector 

I  am  t-^fi'^l  to  eithJ?r  modification,  memoval  of  the  BEOG  limit  and  chapg** 
In  tbran  of  ^he  SSIO  Pi-oznm.  I  would  Ihs  glad  to  provide  any  further  infor- 
oatlf^n  if  yon  stc  desire,  .  •  ^  ,     ,     -  ^•<ln«» 

r  am  ftl«>  alarmed  about  proposed  redoctions  in  funding 
programs.  The  House  appropriations  committee^  recommt;*dlng  a  ^loooo.oon 
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cut  Ift  fundiogXMf  tUa  Sui»i>!enit'ntur.OppurtuhUy  Grants  Program,  'if^ur  sup- 
port of  the  Il(>yLai-Obe>-Stuke«  amendment  will  Iielp  avcpt  this  cut. ,  . 

Very  siucerly  your^,  ,  ^      '  * 

^*      -  •  /  ^  Prestdmt. 

'  O  ~~ 

SEifieiED  MAByLA^•D  CoMii;^u:NiTy  CoiXeoes*  Xestimont 

Wt%  t(ie  uujitrbJiinfa  Firmncial  Aid  0$cerij,  representing  selected  community 
*:i.4i*ge{»  the  Stale  ot  ^Maryland,  wish  to  have  the  following  statement  de- 
imf^itvd  for  tlJ<?  T^ecrd  .aa  testimony  regarding  HR  3471. 

XJiuimh  tJie  tiihed  Stnte^  id  j^endlng  moro  funds  each  year  on  education, 
ihr  problt?iMi>  Of  dtjCiaying  college  ttxpeubcs  are  still  not  being  resolved  by  m'aii.v 
{^UdentA  Aim  taoju^t  affurd  \v  go  to  college  without  financial  assistance.  The 
>M«^Uiii;  iirtfi.lnir  of  fttud^int^^vliu  have  entered  postsecondary  Institutions  since 
tlit^  kte  j050*^  the  Increased  ^tuition  «osts,  and  the  funding  probleins  which 
*»mttifUt  i.ubllc  iind  private  colleges  present  acut^  problems  across  the 
iiiitlt^u  And  avf^'^^»  all  k^gmentn  hi^^hei:  education. 'Students  $rom  low-Inconie 
fumiJieH  ha\i  Utn  anH^^are  still  being  encouraged  to  enter  postsecbndary  in- 
.^CitutlMUji  %>luu..iiniiy  with  miale^dlng  assumptions  that  , their  financial  nee^ls 
vvlllvftumehou  ..r  met  thn.tugh  federaUald  programs.  The  issue  of  pqual  oppor- 
tuiuty  ,in  tv«u<?aticiu  Is  ^  long  v^ajr  ti^om  b^^^g  resolved.  The  existing  fede|:al 
pni}j^x.v«c*;$;*till  hicdra  great  deal  of  improvement  in  the  area  of  timely  appropri- 
atfoti<<v  adminlsbatlirip,  delivery  and  effeclfveness. 

Th**  twimuntty  college  financial  aid  officei^  of  !Maryland  feel  that  St  is  ini- 
XKjrtAiit  to  preface  pur  remarks  on  HE  3^471  with  a  restatement  of  our  philos- 
*^PW'  Ni>  <itadt."ilt  i^fu»ii]d  be  restricted  irom  the  privilege  of  attending  our  Insti- 
ti^fiun:^  bH'ajH^titfof  his  or  her  limited  financial  ^^esources.  We  further  believe 
that  dl'*bMCs»<Sijtrit  vf  all  financial  aid  resour<?€is  should  be  based  upon  aTamlly's 
«|KnunHtrat(id  need,  witli  the  prime  assumption  b^lng  that  parents  have  nn 
ubijgution  Ha  v^ell  a^  i>tndents  have  an  obligation  to  finance  their  education  to 

,  ihc  ejtlcnt  that  they  are  capable.  In  so  analyzing  their  capability  or  the  family's 
ilniil^^^ml  ^trt!ngth.  both  the  family's  income  and  assets,  should  be  combined  and 
i.MiiAiatu'd.  to  produce  the  mobt  complete  and  objective  evaluation  or  assessment 
of  /lie  f<\mily*«  ability  to  pay  for  pofit3econdr*ry  education.  vVe  nirthe^  believe 
th,xt  (vithia  thi»  frame  of  reference,  federal  funds,  state  funds  and  local  funds 
«ia^  best  be  dlstrfliutod  to  all  students  apjplying  for  financial  aid  on  an  eqult- 
Mv  bn/ii^i.  GUi  u  the  necessity  fur  a*  consistent,  and  objective  measure  of  need, 
fii  xailUt;^  sbuuld  5^1'  a\ai1abli;  to  the  financial  aid  oflicer'in  the  form  of  a  wide 
varivty  «f  program^  in  .o/der  to  meet  individual  difi;prcnces  and  needs.  TVe 
|in  .^uiitly  feel  vur.v  comfortable  ^vith  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972.  as 
A.,  eclated  l>>  Coii^irev*.  Our  greatest  problem  with  the  Educational  Amendments 

.*f  lif>72  He  iu.Uie  arwLs  of.  (1)  rt*gnlations  regarding  the  administration  of 
ihufiv  pn^fXMjuH.,  {2}  the  allocation  of  funds  in  terras  of  fhe  state  ratio  formula  ; 
and  tfi?  Jatt  nutificatloa>  to  the  Institutions  by  the  Oflice  of  Education  rc- 
AArdin.^  tbe  allucatioh  of  funds.  The  state  formula  a^na  is  preventing  many 
of  uur  .states  from  rt^ci'l\la«  enough  fnrtdJJ  |q  meet  not  only  th^  needs  of  otir 
J.^wi  f  ,lnv«^nn'  ^tud^*ntfi  bnt  uur  ndddle  Income  students  as  well.  Wth  the  above 
Nt»f«meiit.^  In  iiilnd.  we  ttouUl  lllie  to  submit  the  following  recommendations 
for  your  consideration  when  yon  are  deliberating  on  this  bill. 

The  hfmhiit  Hnantclal  aid  ri^ClpIonts  in  our  state.  In  the  community  college 
<*0€fi>x.  are  In  tin*  niajt»rft>  mluority  students,  are.  in  tlm. majority  matnre  stu- 
dohts  (many  with  depi-ndonts),  arq  in  tliQ  majority  flj-st-coUege  generation 
-^tiidpnt-c  and  all  ctiminutln^'  to  our  campus.  In  1974-75,  our  tultion/'fcT*  structure 
III  thi'. State  of  Mar.vland  ranges  from  $150  to  $56p^with  the  mean  average  of 
^X'fZ  iM>r  J  ear.'  This  comnares  to  the  national  average  of  .$'J87*  Our  mean  aver- 
iXii**  total  community  coHege  budget  for  dependent  stjidents  Ik  $tS01  as,  corn- 
pan  d  wIfU  tlie  national  a\erago  of  $lflC2.  A  recent  j^tudy  of  the  student  enroll- 
nil  nt  at  Frlnce  George's  Comiuiiiiit;  .f'ullege,  an  Institution  of  11,0(>0  students 

.\iUit<t*iOnn  nnA  FCnnnt^inl  Aid  Information  for  ^^arylcnd'a  PuhUc  nnd ^Private  Pont- 
^rtr.nd^rif  K'liuaiional  Jnstttutiona*  3Iarj?land  Council  for  nighcr  EducAtion,  October 
1074. 

*^M^nt  Erpi^nitefi  at  Po^t^econdarv  Inimuthm  iBLS-IS.  C^lega  Bntrnnce  Examlna* 
tirtn  Boan?.  NVw  York.  107-k:  «^  Jv  - 


iu  JPrlnctJ  George's  Coimtj,  Mar,vlaiMl,  shows  yiat  ^2%  of  the  students  Wctc 
winrried,  Sb^o  of  the  ^ludei^U  attended  college  duriiis  the  opening  Hours,  05% 
of  the  students  attended  coUege  oii  ^  part-time  basis  and  43%  of  the  students 
were  2C  ^ears  of  age  or  older.  In  relatlonohip  to  these  brealfdcrns,  Hontsqinery 
Cullegre,  a4i  instituUoa  ot  ovqr  12,000  students  iu  Montgomery  County,  Mary-  ' 
huid,  had  a  slioUar  breakdos^vi  ^vhit•h  shows  that  2S%  of  their  students  were 
married.  of  their  i*tudenfs. attended  college  during  the  day  only,  34%  at- 
tended college  during  the  day  or  ev^ening,  and  81%  are  26  years  of  age  or  older.  • 
Both  of  die  above  $tudles  were  coin^H«d  on  the  1974  fall  statistics, 

Students  enter  two-year  colleges  for  jOnyriad  of  reasons.  ,Some  enroll  be- 
cause of  la^jt  niUmte  decii»luns  to  go  tu  college;  sonla  enroll  because  tliey  cannot 

.  afford  the  tuitiun  cosit  at  a  four  year  institution;  sonhLenroU  because  of  a  lack 
of  uwuirenefe^  uf  available  aid  prugrams  to  help  with  college  costs;  some  eprpl} 
bit.iiis^e  tjK-y  bellwve  tlu»  iieriud^of  adjustment  between  high  school  and  college  . 
is  easier  in  a  two-vp?^r  oaUof^p;  some  uutoU  to  accrue  (at  Ips*?  expense)  a  num* 
ber  /»f  credit  liuurs  that  can  be  transferred  to  a  f our-yeir  institution :  some 
enrull  to  n-ci-ive  Imnitidlate  career  employment  skills  which  are  not  afforded 
in  the  fuur-jear  institution;  others  enroll  to  prepaipe  themselves  for  other  col- 
lej;e  career  oppuftunities  in  whieh  there  may  be  more  of  a  demand  in  the  job 
inarlvt'i,  ulherb  enrullfur  jub.reijiulremeuts  or  promotion;  and,  still  others  enroll 
iur  perbunal  growth  and  development.  Whatever  their,  reasons  for  continuing 
their  edncatuni*  be  they  eighteen-year-olds  or_  fifty-year-olds,  the  fact  still  re- 

.  nnuns  that  manj  ^if  tlteni  need  iinilncial  assistance  from  outside  sources  in 
qvihit:  to  obtain  their  educational  goals,  ♦  .     .  ' 

PROGRAM  TXX  PROGIlAiC  WSCISSSION   y  /  , 

Basic  cdueatioml  opporMUiy  vrant  program  (BEOGPi 

U'e  applaud  the  elimination  of  the  one-halt  costtof  education  limitation  on 
Hie  amount  »if  grant,  and  we  would  also  like  tp' recommend  that  the  minimum 
be  reduced  tu  $50  as  it  Is  presently  stated  i}i  the  Educational  Amendments  of 
.1072*  Of  course,  the  rationale  for  th^s  wtopld  be  that  college  students  who  are 
attending  on  a  haU-time  Basis  may  ilee^  monies  less  than  $100  for  tultl9ri  and 
fee*  and  vtjier  expenses  as  mach  as  those  shidents  who  Jiave  a  greater  need  in 
e.Wbs  uf  the  recumm ended  $100  base^  Hower^rr  Mr.  Chairman,  we  fall  to  under- 
stand the  sigulflcapce  of  the  $600.nmximum  on  this,  grant.  Wes*  believe  some 
nr^imtents  lia\e  been  stated  that. the  $600  maximum  would  meet  the  n^eds  of 
any  '^student  attending  a  commmnty  college.  As  you  can  see  from  the  previous 
>taUstlcal  presentation  of  costs  uf  attenVlance  at  community  colleges,  the  $600 
would  be  but  a  tip  of  the'lcebjerg,  especially  when  one  looks  at  the  makeup  of 
the  student  population  at  coinraunity  colleges  where  they  are  not  typically  de- 
pendent students  living  at  home.  Our  students  arc,  in  the  main,  living  away 
from  home  v>ith  dependents  whose  educational-related  expenses  far  exceed  the 
topical  dependent  student  livingTat-home  budget  Throughout  our  discussion  we 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact*  that  we  are  not  concerned  about  simply  re- 
cruiting students  to  our  collegps,  by  assisting  in  meeting  their  basic  tuition 
ctihts,  but,  more  Importantly,  we  Are  concerned  about  retaining  these  students 
in  our  community  colleges  to  the  completion  of  th^ir  goals— whether  It  be  a 
career  goal,  a  certlflcate.  a  re-education,  or  for  a  degree.  The  $600  maximum 
limitation  on  the  Basic  Grant  Is  simply  unrealistic  tbi?  student  body.  The  . 
Banic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  $600  mi^xlmnm  would  increase  or  perpet 
iiate  the  revolving-door  principle.  Obviously,  this'  should  not  be  our  goal  In 
u^ing  student  flnanclal  aids  as  a  false  tjncouragement  for  students  to  come  to 
college.         '  , 

W'c  feel  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  needs  analysis  process  at  this  point  since 
the  Snpplemental  Educational  Opportunltjf  Grant  Program  (SEOjGP)  in  this  , 
particular  bill  is  built  upon  the  philosophy  that  the  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  Program  (BBOGP)  is  a  fwmdatlon  which  requires  that  for  one  . 
to  recelT   a  SEOG,  they  must  be  eligible  to  receive  a  BEOG  as  a  Prerequisite. 
With  tiiui  In  niind  and  with  that  undor.'Jtandlng.  we  would  like  to  go  on  record 
.•Htiitlng  that  all  assets  should  be  considered  In  the  computation  of  thft  exnected  , 
family  Cimtribntion.  A  reWew  of  assets  Is  important  in  the  determination  of 
the  family's  total  financial  strength.  There  Is, an  asset  reserve  provided *in  the 
presently  approved  Oihce  of  Edncatlon's  needs  system  thati  by  formula,  pro- 
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tocts  a  DOrtlOM  ot  the  family's  total  assets.  Even  if  we  do      ,f  .{J)),/^^;,^ 
n^etij.  such  as  home  equity,  In  determining  the  expected 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  assets  such  as  savhigs,  ^^^ck^"^^^^^^^^^ 
stocks  and  bonds.^and  other  assets  which  could  be  more  easily  ^i,**^ 
family  to  help  defray,  the  cost  of  the  student's  ednrntlou  would  be  a  part  of 
the'  computation  to  determine  the  Student's  eUgibihty. 

It  is  our  fervent  belief  that  most  Jjeople  in  the 
the  tenet  that  it  is  first  and  forenlo^  the  responsibility  of  the  P^^T 
Vide  for  the  cost  of  educating  its  family  members  as  long  at  it     wltliin  .he^^^ 
means  to  do  so.  If  wc  do  u6t  consider  assets,  we  may  find  ti) at  two  fam  lies 
both  w^^^^  of  $4,00a  (one  with  no  assets  at  all;  the  other  with  assets  of 

moOO  in  savings,  trusts,  bonds,  etc.)  are  being  treated  equally  in  deteruuniiig 
the  eliglbilitv  of  the  applicant  for  a  Basic  Grant  The  disparity  in  cases  such 
as  this  should  be  recognized  and  eligibility  should  NOT  be  based  on  income 

^^We\  would  Hive  to  encourage  this  comfAittee  to  include  an  J^^f  ^"^^^^f^^^^^ 
allowance  of  3%,  as  recommended  by  the 'Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
!\^soclaUon  of  Student  Flnatjcial  Aid  Administrators  (NASFAA)  ai?d  presented 
to  your  subcommittee  in  .previous  testimotiyj. 
Supplemental  educational  opportunity  grant  progrcf^v  (SEOGP) 

a}fee  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  was  ortginally  established  to 
meet  the  needs  of  excepUonally-needy  students  or  students  from  low-income 
fumiUes.  Quoting  the  Educational  Opport^inity  Grant  Program  Manual  of  19<l, 
page  1-1,  '^The  purpose  of  the,  program  Is  to  provide  educational  opportunity 
erants  to  students  of  e^cei  :onal  financial  need  who,  for  the  lack  of  financial 
means  of  their  own  or  of  their  family,  would  be  unable  to  enter  or  remain  in  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  without  such  assistance."  Further,  page  4-- 
of  that  i^anual  states,  ''A  student  should  be  eligible  who  shows  e^^idence  of 
academic^or  creative  promise.  The  judgment  of  a  student's  ability  need  Mot  be 
limited  to  conventional  measures  such  as  high  .school  grades  and  aptitude  te^^t 
scores.  Many  young  people  of  exceptional  financial  need  have  been  subject  to 
educational  and  social  disadvantages  that  have  impaired  ^^elr  academic  de- 
velopment Although  such  students  are  sometimes  thought  of  as  high-risk  stu- 
dents,' they  hav^i  demonstrated  In  many  ilttstitutions  that  they  can  sutcessfully 
pursue  higher  education.*^  The  proposals  u^d^r  HK  3471  are  clearly  inconsistent 
With  the  primary  thrust  of  the  ori^nal  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Pro- 

^^ViTSt  many  of  the  students  wfio  are*not  new  eligible  for  the  Basic  Edu- 
-rauonal  Opportunity  Grant  Program  are  not  eligible  under  the  existing  criterion 
requiring  initial  enrollment  in  a  poslsecondary  institution  "after  April  1.  ly^^ 
This  criterion  alone  would  make  approjsimately  $0%.  or  more  of  the  students 
enrolled Jn- two-year  colleges  Jiot  only  Ineligible  for  the  Basic  Grant  but,  conse-^ 
nuentlv,  ineligible  for  the  Supplemental  Grant.  Further,  the  proposal  thnt 
eligibility  for  SEOG  also  be  ba.4d  on  a  record  of  outstanding  .pen  or  ma  nee  si^ 
measured  by  sudi  a  standard  as  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Xl«t  completely 
disregards  the  characterisjtlcs  of 'the  two-yOar^college  student  For  approxi- 
-  mately  43%  of  the  students,  for  example  at  Prince  George  s  Community  rollege. 
enrollment  iu  a  two-year  Institution  represefite^f or  many  n  second,  last  nr  only 
cliance  to  continue  their  education.  Because  of  the  gap  between  the  time  of 
Kraduatloa  from  high  school  and  the  actual  enrollment  date  In  a  cnmrnunHy  ^r 
junior  college,  many  of  these  students  are  not  likely  to  find  their  names  on  any 
national  lists  'Which  identify  those  students  who  have  demonstrated  a  clear 
promlBC  of  outstanding  academic  perfonnance.  Many  of  our  students  do  n^t 
complete  high  FChool  but  enter  college  on  the  hasls  of  a  G.E.B.  test  score.  Even 
if  the  student  is  able  to  demonstrate  this  kind  of  achievement  on  a  college 
levels  it..siraply  means  that  he  or  she  must  wait;  one  full  semester  of  an  aca- 
demic vcar  before  he  or  she  can  be  considered  for  a  Supplimental  Grant  pro- 
vided that  student  enrolls  In  a  post<?econdary  institution  after  April  1.  Ifl73. 
Community  college  .«<tudonts  are  at  a  further  disadvantage.  Hugli  T'^ne.  a  Re- 
search Associate  for  the  Institute  of  Scrvlces.to  Education,  in  a  paper  presented 
and  dted  in  the  Higher  Education  X>aily,  March  5,  lOT.'J,  criticizes  the  bill  s 
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appruacli  to.tlte  SEOGT  W^auhC  of  the  uise  o£  culturally  biased  standards  such 
as  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  List.  He  further  goes^un  to  Bay  that  "While 
the  bill  calls  for  a  stndy  vt  cultural  bias  and  testing  to  address  this  problem, 
he  noted  that  it  trould  net  inmiediately  apply,  *while  fvitur*^  generations  of 
students  of  cultural,  bocial,  economic,  racial,  religious,  sexual  and  ethnic  bias 
may  bum-ftt  tioax  Uie.-e  feasibility  and  development  studies,*  the  entering  Class 
of  1D77  clenrW  will  not" 

By  virtue  of  this  proposed  legislation,  we  are  finding  ourselves  moving  further 
and  furtlier  away  froiu  the  commitment  that  the  nation  once  made  t6  provide 
eveo'  persun  an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  an  education  of  high  quality.  The 
impusUion  of  the  crlttrlun  of  outstanding  academic  achievement  far  eligibility 
for  the  SEOGP  is  arbitrary  and  discriminatory.  This  imposition  mejins  that 
though  a  student  uuis  have  the  academic  potential  to  successfully  complete 
college  requirements,  unices  he  or  she.  is  able  to  demonstrate  clear  outstanding 
academic  promise,  he  or  she  will  not  be  considered  for  assistance  under  the 
SEOGP.  Tlie  student  who  needs  financial  assistance  most,  students  from  low- 
income  families  and  iK>advantaged  bachgrounds,  are  the  ones  who  Are  least 
likely  to  find  themselves  on  any  National  Merit  Scholarship  List  or  on  the 
Bean's  List  tor  acadt^mlc  standings  We  should  all  hear  in  mind  that  many  col- 
Icjres,  if  not  all,  throughout  this  nation  require  only  that  a  stiident  maintain  a 
"C"  average  or  successfully  complete  all  requirements  in  his  or  her  chosen  dis- 
cipline In  order  to  graduate.  There  is  no  mention  in  any  college  catalog  that  a 
student  must  show  academic  excellence  or  a  clear  demonstrr»ti*.m  of  o;:it^tanding 
performance  as  a  requisite  for  graduation,  ^bese  regulations  are  clearly  a  de- 
parture from  the  original  intention  of  the  EOGP  where  tjie  student  was  judged 
to  be  in  good  standiuj;  and  with  exceptional  financial  n^cd. 

Institutionally -ha  "cd  programs  on  campuses  are  working  well  in  spite  of  the 
prublems  of  late  and  Inadequate  fundl^jc:  and  program  changes  with  which  we 
are  constantly  confronted.  In  our  thinking,  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  con- 
vert the  SEOGP  from  an  instltutional^r-based  program  to  one  of  direct  grants 
to  students  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Students  and  parents  need  to  fepl 
that  they  have  direct  personal  access  to  the  people  who  are  making  decisions 
on  aid  awards  and  that  delivery  will  be  quick  and  tailored  to  meet  their  indi- 
vidual needs.  This  hs  particularly  trae  at  community  colleges  where  students 
and  parents  need  to  know  immediately  and,  often  during  the,regi.«{tration  proc* 
ess,  whether  they  will  be  receiving  financial  assistiince.  Certainly  the  T.S.  Office 
of  Educatioji- will  not  be  accessible  nor  as  sensitive  to  tlie  needs  of  students 
wliixare  enrolled  in  all  the  institutions  across  the  nation  as  are  the  Financial 
.  Aid  Officers, on  campus.  The  community  college  ha.s  been  commended  by  conirres- 
sional  leaders  for  huving  open  admissions,  rolling  registrations,  and  rolling 
financial  aid.  ^uch  a  cor.ccpt  ;9hould  be  preserved ;  however,  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Education  would  prevent  this  if  It  operates  as  the  SEOGP,  like  the 
BEOGF.  Delays  nnd  delinquencies  by  the  Office  of  Education  regarding  a 
student's  eligibility  several  months  after  the  student  has  attended  college  do 
not  enhance  a  student's  motivation  to  remain  In  college  but  in  truth  reinforces 
his  belief  In  the  malaise  of  bureaucracy  that  has  overlooked  his  need  for  an 
edueation. 

Tr<r  feel  thnt  tho^^%  administrative  allowance  now  afforded  for  reimhurse- 
^  meat  of  administrative  esspenses  should  be  included  in  any  future  proposals. 

CoUcoo  worJC'Studv  program 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  College  T^ork-Study  Program  is  to  provide  an  op* 
porhmlty  for  employment  on  a  part-^time  (or  full-time  basis,  if  needed)  for 
those  students  who  have  demonstrated  a  need  for  this  type  of  employment  in 
order  to  defray  college  costs,  it  is  our  contention  that  financial  need  should  be 
continued  a«  a  criterion  for  certifiration  for  eligibility  fov  participation  in  this 
program.  Many  needy  students  have  benefited  from  this  type  of  employmtrut; 
not  only  In  terms  of  monetary  compensation  but  in  terms  of  actual  on-the-ioh 
experiences  and  the  acquisition  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  obligation  that 
they  may  not  have  otherwise  been  afforded.  T^e  wock-study  program  was  Initi- 
ally Implem(?nted  to  supplemeiit  on-campus  and/or  oflf-camnus  employment  <ip- 
vportunities,  not  to  replace  them.  Each  institution  has  the  responsibility  of 
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iiialutaiuiD?:  tlie  offort  to  provide  non-work-atudy  jobs  for  its  students.  In  fiUIng 

onXk^^^^^^^^  on  campus,  most 

™d  With  tL  financial  ni>eds  of  tJie  ^^"^f  ^^,7,  "Jf^  %l 
<»iinrieritpd  nriinarilv  witli  the  manpower  needs  of  the  institution,  Thererore,  w 
have  traditionally  found  that  this  type  of  employment  aoes  not  laeec  the  ni-eds 
Tsttidents  for  wliom  tlie  College  Work-Study  Program  was  designed  to  help 
4reX  not,  those  eligible  for  the  College  Work-Study  Program  are  the 

vS  X  would  be  excluded  from  a  no-need  eniploymenm^^^^^^^ 

incon  e  students  would  not  have  tlie  previous  experience,  skills  ^^"^ J^^^"* 
~  nmke  them  likely  candidates  for  positions  on  or  off  <^,«Vi"'i;^wi?iW  to 
des  in  of  the  program  and,  consequently,  tlie  diverting  of  limited  dollars  to 
iS  h,^^^^^^  who  often  have  the  requisite  skills  will  cer  amly  pre- 

vent the  nccompHsbment  of  assumed  philosophy  of  equal  opportunity  and  ac- 
cessibility to  higher  education.  .  ,  u^^,.^ 

Most  institutions  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  in  most  other  states,  now  have 
placement  offices  which  seek  out  job  opportunities  in  the  P^^'^'^Jf  .^^^^^f,^.?,]^ 
part-time  and  career  opportunities  ;  therefore,  we  question  the  need  to  authorize 
additional  fimds,  which  are  so  badly  needed  in  student  aid  programs,  to  estab- 
lish such  institutional  offices.  ^ 
yational  direct  students  loan  program  (KDSLP) 

This  prograni  has  been  extremely  beneficial  to  many  |^^^°^J^|^/>^^^^1,Sp 
ehKlhle  for  aid  from  otiier  progivams,  such  as  the  BEOG,  SEOG  th<tOWSP 
We  mnst  continue  to  provide  some  recourse  for  students  who  ar^  «ii^ble  to 
obtain  assistance  from  other  sources.  The  Guaranteed  Insured  Student  Loan 
Program  (GISLP;  is  not  a  good  substitute  for  students  who  cannot  meet  the 
criteria  which  have  h^n  established  by  the  lending  institutions  foiPl(^vs  fro^^ 
tlie  GISLP  Manv  lending  histitxitions"  that  participate  in  the  GISLP  require 
tlmt  the  student  or  pac^jnt  establish  a  ninety-day  account  ^vith  the  institution. 
Manv  lending  institutions  will  not  lend  monies  to  freshman.  K  the  provision  for 
required  matching  in  the  SEOGP  remains  «"Chrmg£d,  ;^e  NpSLP  represents  a 
good  source  for  matching  for  the  student  who  is  ineligible  for  aid  from  other 
programs  (i.e.,  BEOGP,  state  scholarships  or  grants,  etc.)  w,*«««ifx. 

It  should  be  well  known  that  the  NDSLR'is  relabvely  new  to  the  coinmun  fy 
colleges.  Only  within  the  last  five  to  ten  yeftrs  have  comc-^nit^  colleges  actuMIy 
applied  and  received  their  appropriations  for  this  prcgram.  This  is  fiot  said  to 
demean  the  Office  of  Education  or  the  negional  Offices,  but  merely  to  point  out 
that  community  college  Student  Financial  Aid  Officers  as  professional  have 
onlv  started  to  develop  within  the  last  five  years.  By  professionalism,  "s^e  nre 
speaking  of  the  fact  of  being  well  trained  and  knowledgeable  about  what  their 
rights  and  privileges  are  in  terms  of  applying  for  student  financial  aids  for  their 
student  constituency.  Of  course  this  would  fall  in  line  with  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  community  colleges  being  as  they  ^re  as  a  postsecondary  institu- 
tional group  a  relatively  new  scene  in  higher  education.  'Jbe  point  bemg  made 
here  is  that  with  this  newness  to  higher  education,  especially  to  the  ^^I^Sn^. 
With  the  recent  involvement  of  being  recipients  of  tlie  NDSLP,  and  with  the 
mall  amount  of  appropriations  in  the  last  few  years,  we  feel  that  there  would 
not  he  a  great  deal  of  rpvolving  funds  from  tlie  NDSU?  to  be  of  much  use  to 
our  student*?  who  would  be  the  prospective  borrowers  in  our  type  of  institution. 
TliereCore  we  could  not  ac<»ept  the  idea  or  intention  that  the  XDSLP  would  he 
a  resource  for  onr  students  at  community  colleges  based  upon  the  revolving 
funding  process.  We  simply  would  not  have  sufficient  funds  from  the  revolving 
process  to  make  the  KDSLP  a  viable  financial  aid  resource  for  onr  students. 

We  feel  that  thr  3%  administrativo  allowance  no  wafforded  for  r6imbur.se» 
mcnt  t>f  administrative  expenses  should  he  included  in  any  future  proposal^. 

j^taie  iitu(!('7it  iimntive  (frant^  (SSIO) 

In  the  Statfj  of  Maryland,  few  dollars  from  the  State  Scholarship  Program 
flow  into  tiie  hands  of  our  .vUidents  attending  community  colleges.  We  recognize 
that  tJie  intent  of  legislation  is  to  encourage  states  to  participate  more  in  terms 
of  matching  monies  with  developing  state  financial  aid  programs,  but  Ihtent  is 
not  alwavs  placed  in  practice.  The  financial  aids  association  has  been  lobbying 
for  change,  in  our  state  ^c•holar.shlp  programs  for  several  years  without  a 
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measure  of  success.  Therefore,  our  state  scholarship  programs  ,^ot  estab- 
«  on  total  need  based  programs  and,  therefore,  w^e  are  not  ^or 

total  SSIG  fundin^^^^  our  students,  especially  communityfcoUege 

mlnS^TS  penalised  b/'tbis  political  inacti-i^  that  t,ow  may  be 
possibly  blnaered  by  another  layer  ot scholarship  Intervention  from  the  federal 

%?aaSSly,  according  to  the  Maryland  Council  for  Higher  EducaUon  An- 
nual of  1^^^  community  colleges  of  Maryland  enrolled 
ffiim«*Ttudepf8  iK)mpared  to  the  total  state  enrollment  ^»040  or  2T^^^ 
We  58,717  full  and  part-time  students  compared  to  151,1^  ^^,^,'1^^!^? 
all  coUegeTinMaryland.  total,  38.8%  of  all  students  enroUed  in  Maryland 
for  l»73^7iwtefe  community  colleges.   -  nn«,Tior!<:n« 

TTniortunateiy,  our  state  scholarsbip  programs  Jave  jey  little  comparison 
to  our  enrpUmenl  statistics.  In  reference  to  the  Maryland  State  S^olarship 
*-«bal  ^ATv>rt,  Aiiiv  a2K  of  scholarships  went  to  community  college 
studentT^r  $8176^  of  $1,249,200.  This  represents  only  6.5%  of  the  scholarship 
funds  and  only  10%  of  the  students  receiving  awards.  Since  only  our  General 
SchoSip  I^ogr^im  is  accepted  for  ^he  SSIOP,  this  ^ould  diminish  our 
student  recipients  to  be  less  than  65  statewide  slnpo  only  63  students  cumula- 
tively received  ^6,400  for  uy73-74.  X,    .  X    i.  ^ 

As  we  are  poinHng  out,  this  new  legislation  may  have^e  intent  of  «neoprag- 
Ing  states  to  cohtribjute  more  to  the  students*  needs  witiiln  the^state.  It  is  dlf- 
llcnlt  to  remove  the  penalty  to  students  who  will  be  burt  while  the  political 
power  sturctures  are  reriialnlng  in  their  status  ano  environment. 

With  this  In  mind,  th^  SSIGP  would  not  help  our  constituents  a  great  deal 
since  these  grants  are  matching  grants  to  state  scholarship  programs  that  are 

^  We  Xuw"  further  like  to  comment  upon  tie  idea  that  the  state  would  set 
tip  n  work-study  employment  opportunity  program.  We  feel  again  tiiat  tbe  in- 
tent may  be  commendable  but  the  practice  of  fulfilling  such  a  program  and 
making  It  workable  or  viable  at  the  state  level  down  to  local  comtaunities  ana 
then'l^twcen  the  different  college?  and  their  students  would  almost  be  an 
surmountable  task  1^  our  students  to  perform  A  Elmllar  Prpgvam  that  w& 
have  had  difficulty  coordinating  our  i^rogiams  with  is  tiie  Law  ^"^^1^^°^??^^^^^ 
siatance  Program.  In  essence,  this  program  has  the  same  intent  a^.^^^^f^.^f^^^^ 
tion  and  Iti  purposes  are  the  same;  but,  the  performance  within  the  In^nt  of 
the  legislation  wlthln-our  region  areas  has  not  been  found  to  be 
fact  that  It  would      a  no-need  based  program  woulu  not  allow  funds  to  ne 
targeted  Into  the  ha&s  of  students  who  bad  demonstrated  financial  need 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  that  the  SSIGP  remain  as  it  presently  is,  as^ 
written'under  the  Educational  Amendment  of  1972. 
Guaranteed  insured  studbnt  Joan  program  (QI8LP) 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  reservations  about  the  present  administration  of  the 
GISLP  based  upon  the  fact  that  very  few  students  in  the  community  ^oUeges 
Itt  onr  state  actually  participate  In  thl^  program.  Many  ^i^^  t J^s  nj^t  bec^^^^ 
tiiey  would  not  or  could  not  . apply  since  our  students  are  mature.  Independent 
stnS  but  the  fact  Is  that  man/of  our  students  are  (1)  low  ncome  sti^^^^^^^^ 
(2)  with  no  bank  accounts,  and  (3)  are  freshmen  who  are  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  (by  banking  and  lending  Institutional  guidelines). 
Therefore.  It  might  be  inappropriate  for  our  community  college  sector  to  respond 
to  this  Question  since  It  has,  In  the  past,  been  practically  Ineffective  towards 
helping  onr  student  constituency.  Mr.  ;rames  Learner,  Kjcecutive  Blreotor  of  the 
Mitfyland  Higher  Education  Loan  Progi^in-Guaranteed  Insured  Student  I^an^. 
rorforted  that  as  of  April  21,  1075  accumulated  loans  In  the  state  of  Maryland 
totaled  $16,271,505.  Of  these  loans  only  .4.0^^  were  issued  to  926  comnmnlty 
college  students  totalinpr  $S12464.-  ^      >     x  *       ^  ^^^a^a 

Unfortunately,  with  this  program  being  one  of  the  few  to  Ihj  recommended  to 
be  funded,  along  with  the  BEOGP.  by  the  process  of  elimination  this  would 
mean  that  community  college  students,  In  fact  in  reference  to  this  bill,  would 
be  limited  in  their  acQulsltlo^  of  federal  funds  if  Indeed  they  g^t  any  funds  at 
all. 
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lu  condUsiuu,  acwe*i>ibUity,  equal  uppurtunlty  aiid  freedom  of  choice  in  higher 
educaUuu .  ruiiulrud  early  plaiiiiiug  nud  decision  umking  on  the  part  of  tlie 
dludcnt  Luwer  iucuiue  people  often  du  no*  Lave  the  opportunity  of  pre-planning 
or  uf  ib»tabli*iang  pre-plauuiug  behavior,  ^"either  do  tliey  have  the  opportunity 
lu  guiicTuntee  tu  thc*uus^Ues  thut  tliey  will  have  adequate  financial  assistance  to 
atleiid  the  fcchuol  uf  their  ciioice.  Presently,  ?vitli  the  current  status  of  funding, 
continuity  in  tiiC  fluauclal  asbibtance  programs  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  a 
atudtnt.  The  pusblbiUUes  of  changes  li\  regulations  from  year  to  year,  the  possi- 
bilities of  changes  in  program  regulations,  and  the  possibilities  Of  the  ellmina- 
tiuii  uf  programs  aa^  all  factors  which  contribute  to  the  present  ambiguous  and 
mystical  prucess  i/t  cvllege  attendance  and  college  select lun.  "We  must  continue 
the  programs  with  an  adequate  level  uf  funding  so  that  each  student  can  make 
a  tlecibion  with  full  and  complete  knowledge  that  he  will  receive  financial 
a^>l^,tance,  if  needed,  and  consequently  be  able  to  attend  the  school  of  his 
choice.  ^  * 

Hespectfiilly  submitted.  ,       •  * 

I  by  Herm  Davis, 

Director  of  Student  Financial  Aids,  Montgomery  C?ollege,  Rockville 
Campus,  Rockville,  Maryland 

Fur .  Allegany  Cummunity  College,^  Carl  fimerick ;  Dundalk  Community  Col- 
lege. Valerie  BIackezi«_»n .  Essex  Comnjimity  College,  Barry  Weinberg,  Hagers- 
tuvvn  Janiur  Cullt^e.  John  Clatterbaugh ,  Harford  Community  College,  Edward 
*St.  Lawrence,  Huward  Community  College,  Christine  Sawyer;  Montgomery 
Cullfcge,  Ilerm  DaviA  and  Sharon  Bob;  and  Prince  Georges  Community  College, 


Tamara  Coward. 
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Notre  Dame  College, 
St  Louis,  3Io,f  April  SO,  1975, 


Hon.  Leonor  jEC.  Sulliva:?, 
St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Dlar  Madam  :  Tliank  you  for  your  prompt,  as  usual,  reply  to  my  letter  In 
reference  to  H.R.  6i7i.  My  specific  concern  with  that  bill  Is  not  with  Repre- 
sentative OHara'd  desire  to  provide  free  or  very  low  tuition  for  higher  educa- 
tion-my  concern  Is  that  along  with  that  we  recognize  the  fact  that  twenty  to 
tJiirty  percent  ot  our  American  college  students  are  enrulled  in  private  colleges 
and- universities. 

The  cost  differential  between  the  tuition  and  fees  at  public  and  private  insti- 
tute haf»  been  inert a*ing  rapldiy  over  the  past  five  years  as  the  enclosed 
;:rar*h  makes  clear.  If  we  are  to  talk  of  low  or  almost  no  tuition,  I  believe,  we 
miut  aLsu  look  to  forms  of  decreasing  that  cost  differential,  otherwise,  our 
alttrnatlvo  is  to  provide  no  choice  of  institutions  from  which  to  select. 

I  .im  liappy  that  Representative  O'Hara  Is  looking  at  the  total  stpdent  pack- 
^aAt  and  I  kiiow  he  has  a  grasp  on  the  present  situation  In  higher  education 
af.ru'*^  tht  natiiin.  I  agree  with  the  conclusion  that  he  expressed  in  a  recent 
>pi*ih  in  Dallas  that  ne  need  new  delivery  systems  for  the  new  kinds  of  stu- 
doiklA  particulaily  the  part-time  and  the  over  twenty-one  and  the  <!^ver  thlrty- 
fi^L.  novrt\«.*r,  I  see  H.  R.  as  concerning  itself  almost  entirely  with  only 
seventy  percent  of  the  population  enrolled  in  our  institutions. 

I  trust  that  these  remarks  and  the  accompanying  graph  will  help  make  more 
specific  my  concerns.  "  / 

.  Sincerely, 

'  SL^terBAXBAiABBmiorvx,  S.S.N.D., 
/  *  President, 
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rBf.PARED  SlATLMtM         RoOEBT  J.  riTCnELL,  EXECUTIVE  BiBECTOn,  XAno:<AI. 

UNivEasiTy  ^Extension  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee .  The  National  University  Ex- 
tension Association  is  strongly  supportive  of  all  effurtii  tu  bring  about  greater 
equity  for  all  st^Ut^nts  In  federal  and  state  student  aid  programs.  Our  members 
arc  particularly  ciuiipurtive  of  efforts  to  eliminate  tlie  long-standing  diijcrimlna- 
tion  tliat  l?as.existtd  between  eligibility  of  full-  and  part-time  students  for 
grants  and  loans.  Until  last  year,  nu  part-time  student  was  eligible  for  a  BEOG, 
and  under  the  SEOQ  program,  part-time  students  have  often  been  excluded 
from  eligibility  by  institutional  student  aid  policies.  You  will  recall  from  our 
previotJs  testimony  tliat  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Commission  on  Non- 
Xradltional  S>tudy  in  1972,  34  percent  of  1,178  colleges  and  universities  studied 
made  no  financial  aid  available  to  part-time  students.  * 

H.R.  3471  is  a  highly  commendable  bill  in  that  it  attempts  to  deal  with  both 
of  these  forms  of  student  aid  dlsprimipoti^n.  The  oppning  xip  «f  the  BEOG 
program  to  all  part-time  students  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  significant  breakthrough, 
la  uur  previous  tebtimpny  we  noted  tliat  according  to  the  mo^t  recent  census 
data  thf  average  family,  income  of  part-time  students  is  lower  than 'the  average 
family  Income  of  f<ill  time  students.  Most  of  these  students  attend  part-time 
because  they  are  young  working  heads  of  families  and  are  not  able  to  attend 
school  full-time  wliile  they  support  their  families.  Others  attend  part-time 
because  their  family's  income  is  inadequate  to  .forego  income  from  a  working 
child  who  might  otherwise  be  able  to  attend  full-time.  It  is  essential  that  these 
students  be  given  an  equal  chance  to  receive  aid  on  a  proportionate  basis  If 
they  qualify  fur  aid  in  accordance  with  whatever  aid  formula  is  applied  to  full- 
time  students. 

G(*nerftlly  sjwaking  it  is  not  anticipated  that  part-time  students  will  qualify 
for  SEOG*s  in  any  large  number.  But  to  the  extent  that  they  do,  we  believe 
that  the  removal  of  institutional  discretionary  nuthori^  in  awarding  SEOG's 
to  individual  students  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  ,toie  same  eligibility 
criteria  uucht  to  be  applied  to  all  students  nationally  and  not  left  in  the  hands 
of  Institutional  officers  to  discriminate  In  the  awarding  of  available  funds  as 
they  see  fit,  however  meritorious  their  intentions. 

Inasmuch  as  this  association  has  not  taken  a  position  on  other  sections  of 
Title  IV,  we  will  abstain  f|:Ora  comment  on  those  part9. 


IJjpriVERSErr  of  the^tate  of  New  York^  - 
AlbdnUt  ^\Y,f  .IVedncsdaVf  April  80, 1973. 
Hon.  James  O'Hara,  swo^ 
Chalrmaiu  BuhcommitUc  on  Postsecondary  EducfXtioiif  CommitUe  on  Lducahon 
and  Labor,  Cannon  Jloune  OtdcG  Building,  Wa^hinfftont  D.O. 
Beau  Cokoressman  O'IIailv  .  I  want  to  commend  you  on  the  development  of 
a  thoughtful  and  ciimprehenslve  program  In  ^-3471*  It  recognizes  the  role  of 
the  !*tates  In  higher  education  and  provides  an  opening  for  btnte  and  federal 
sharing  of  .<»upport  for  student  financial  aid  programs.  Even  so,  I  have  some 
biiiiic  questions  about  jour  proposals  and  oCfer  the  attached  suggestions  In  a 
eonstruetive  spirit. 

In  March  of  tliLs  year  the  Board  of  Regents  issued  their  recommendations  on 
federjil  legif^latloiu  including  post^econda^y  education.  In  "Federal  Legislation 
and  Education  In  Xew  York  State."  A  copy  Is  attached.  The  suggestions  that 
wo  arc  making  on  IIR  3471  Iiave  been  developed  from  this  document,  and  repre- 
sent oidy  a  part  of  the  recommendations  contained  therein.  TTc  are  pleased  to 
pro\ide  these  contments  aiid  v^ould  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  disscuss  tliem 
in  greater  detail. 
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.  \Ve  would  also  like  to  offer,  our  sendees  in  anothet  way.  Last  year,  the  State 
fducaUon  Department  conducted  a  study  of  how  fuU-tlme  undergraduate  stu- 
dents finance  their  education.  This  yeat  we  are  dohig  a  similarstudy  ot  Full- 
time graduate  students.  We  llound  the  data  to  be  quite  valuable  In  Xommatin| 
oiir  own  student  financing  plans  and  In  evaluating  federal  programs.  WejWould 
be  pleased  to  discuss  these  studies  and  to  inake  ppcclal  analyses  of  our  dat&  In 
order  to  answer  questions  on  how.students  use  the  various  sources  of  avaiiaDle 

We  bupe  iual  uut  comments  are  useful  at  this  point  We  will  watch  the  prop 
ress  Of  rai-34n  and  stand  ready  to  help  in  any  wjiy  we  can  to  make  It  possible 
for  students  to  understand  financial  aid  programs  at  both  the  federal  and  state 


levels. 


Faithfully  your4  ^  «      '  -d  v^^rrrc^ 


V 

^-  t*^  v>i._^.«*«^  T\w^*r%>^-%0-^'>»,m  C*n'^''^'^'*"^o  rk-KT  wrrs  'ppi\V1>At  STtTl>£"'^'T 

FiKASCiAL  AID  Bill  (^Br-3471) 

HIt-3471  is  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  revise  federal  student  financial  aid 
programs.  Since  1058,  Individual  programs  have  been  estabUshcd  and  amended, 
but  until  now  there  has  not  been  a  good  look  at  how  these  programs  interrelate. 

New  Yark  State  recently  considered  the  inter-relationships  of  its  student 
financial  aid  system  and  in  1074  there  was  a  major  revision  of  New  York  State  s 
financial  aid  program.  Wheu^fully  phased  in,  the  new  st^te  grant  and  scholar- 
sliip  program  will  spend  approximately  $150  million  each  year,  almost  double 
tlie  amount  spent  prior  to  the  revisions.  Building  upon  the  federal  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan.Program,  the  state  provides  interest  subsidies  to  certain  students 
who  qualify  for  a  federal  guarajatce  on  their  loans  but  not  for  full  federal 
interest  subsidy.  Administrative  changes  were  also  included  in  the  revisions. 

OChe  new  state  program  is  designed  to:    >  „  t-,  t.  '  t.   ,     «^  * 

1.  Extend  access  to  postsecondary  Institutions  to  all  high  .school  graduates, 
regardless  of  economic  circumstances.  *   ,      ^  , 

2.  Provide  all  students  with  the  resources  necessary  t«  attend  postsecondary 
institutions  that  *best  meef;  th^lr  needs,  whether  the  institutions  are  public, 
private,  or  proprietary.  *     .  -  ^ 

3.  Provide  all  institutions  with  a  reasonable  chance  to  compete  on  a  program 
and  a  qualitative  basis.*  ^  ,    ,  ^  t 

4.  Complement  existing  Institutional  and  federal  programs  and  provide  mini- 
mum bureaucratic  obstacles  fo  student  paracipation.  rr.« 

These  second  principles  are  worth  con.sid6rlng  in  any  proposal  to  tevfse  Title- 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  The  limited  ability  to  coordinate  f^eral  and 
state  programs  at  the  ytate  level  Is  the  major  obstacle  to  establishing  a  financial 
aid  program  wlilch  makes  It  easy  for  students  and  their  parents  to  predict  the 
tnJe  cost  of  different  educational  options.  More  must  Re  done  to  achieve  better 
f oderal-state  coordination  of  programs.  Enough  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  need  for  students  to  have  early  knowledge  of  the  amounts  of  funds  they 
can  expect.  I  clear  idea  of  the  amount  of  financial  aid  studenta  will  receive  I5 
as  important  as  low  tuition  in  achieving  freedom  of  access  and  freedom  of 

choice*  '  * 

While  entitlement  programs  are  of  primary  fmportance,  there  is  stiU  a  place 
for  campus  based  pi;ograma  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  sti^^dents  who^find  them- 
selves ia  exceptional  clrcmnstances  that -entitlement  programs  cannot  take 

^"^oro^l'sa' great  dcal-of  emphasis  la HB-^71  ob  keeping  tuition  rates  as  low 
as  possible.  In  the  move  toward  universal  access  to  higher  education,  we  feel 
that  the  use  of  low  tuition  as  a  device  for  funding  students  is  not  a  course  that 
states  can  afford.  While  tlie  federal  government  would  be  encouraglnf?  what  is 
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indeed  a  desirable  goal,  the  state  luUbt  provide  the  wherewithal.  Subsidizing 
those  IndiyiduaU  who  cannot  afford  higlxer  education  ia  far  more  eflScIent  than 
general  snbsjidies,  in  the-  absence  of  a  substantial  commlt&ient  of  federal  fundi*. 
New  York  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  will  provide  approximatel^f  $1.4 
billion  in  support  of  Mgher  education  this  year.  The  major  share  of  these 
funds  Is  Institutional  aid  for  public  and  private  institutions  In  ordei*  to  limit 
tuition  charges.  HR-3471  would  involve  an  expenditure  for  the  nation  of  only 
$1.8  billion.  Less  than  $200  million  would  be  used  In  Xew  York  Slate,  and:  over 
jiaU  of  this  would  be  used  In  the  loan  and  w^ork  programs,  Xhe  grant  programs 
would  provide  slightly  more  than  $150  per  ooroUed  full-time  student  In  New 
Xork  State  and  local  governments  provide  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  $2,400 
per  full-time  student  enrolled  In  public  and  private  institutions.  Subsidies  for 
public  institutions  alone  amount  to  more  than  $3,400  per  full-time  student.  In 
the  area  of  student  aid,  our  students  have  found  that  the  state  provides  the 
largest  proportion  of  grant  money  received  by  low  income  college  ,students.  The 
sourcea  of  grant  funds  In  19T3-74  are  summarized  in  Appendix  A.  The  propor- 
tions of  funds  provided  are  too  small  for  the  federal  government  to  influence 
the  price  structure  of  higherj>ducation.  Even  so,  the  proposal  Is  an  interesting 
6ne  that  we  could  probably  adjust  to. 

HR-3471  does  Include  many  features  that  would  move  us  closer  to  the  ob- 
jectlves  outlined  above.  The  comments  that  follow  on  revisions  to  the  bill  are 
drawn  largely  from  the  recently  Issued  paper  of  the  New  Xork  State  Board  of 
Regents,  "Federal  Legislation  and  Education  in  New  York  State."  This  docu- 
ment was  developed  through  a  process  that  began  In  the  fall  of  1974  and  lur 
volfed  the  consultation  of  representatives  of  all  sectors  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation in  New  Xork  State.  .  • 

X.  »A8I0  EDUCATIONAL  OPFOETTOITX-QRAKT  PROGRAM  (BEOO) 

Elimination  of  assets  from  consideration  In  the  means  test  used  to  make 
BEOO  awards  is  more  equitable  than  the  current  system  and  wlU  make  entitle- 
ments far  easier  to  understand.  Publication  of  the  proposed  family  contribution 
schedule  one  year  prior  to  the  effective  data  will  also  be  a  great  aid  in  enabling 
student^  and  their  families  to  plan  the  financing  of  educational  costs. 

The  BOEC  program  should  beconae  a  true  entitlement  program  without  re» 
ductions  for  less  than  the  fujil  funding,  and  grant  amounts  should  be  more  reflec- 
.tive  of  educational  costs.  We  recommend  that  the  maximum  entitlement  be 
adjusted  from  $1,400,  according  to  some  national  index  of  increases  In  the  cost 
of  education,  and  that  the  program  be  fully  funded.  The  maximum  payment 
should  continue  to  be  limited  by^he  cost,  of  attendance  although  an  Increase 
from  %  to  ^  of  the  cost  may  be  in  order. 

If  the  program  cannot  be  fully  funded^  the  grant  reduction  system  used  should 
be  simple  and  should  be  the  most  equitable  one  possible.  More  consideration 
should  be  given  to  tl^e  use  of  the  Qpst  of  education  limit  as  a  means  of  limiting 
grant  amounts.  TTe  believe  the  most  equitable  adjustment  can  be  made  through 
use  of  the  cost  of  ^attendance  factor.  If  funds  are  available,  it  would  be  Ideal 
if  fall  entitlements  could' be  paid.  If  funds  are  not  available*  students  should 
receive  a  similar  share  of  thB  cost  of  attendance. 

Several  states  have  grant  programs  that  spend  amounts  larger  than  the 
federal  grant  fund*  provided  to  student;^  within  those  states.  In  order  to  co- 
ordinate these  major  sources  of"grant  ftinds  we  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner be  required  to  contract  with  states  that  are  willing  to  administer  the 
BEOG  program  In  accordance  with  fiederal  regulations.  Students  could  thus  get 
a  single  notice  of  their  federal  and  ?itate  entitlement.  Actual  payment^  would 
continue  to  be  handled  In  the  present  manner. 

C^.  SUPPLEM^NTAi;,  OPPOSTUMTT  OBAWT  PHOOnAM  (SOO), 

HR*3471  calls  for  moving  the  administration  of  the  current  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  (SEOG)  from  the  campus  level  to  the 
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U.S.  Commissi onet.  We  recommend  tlmt  the  program  be  left  at  the  campus 
level  to  mc^t  the  needs  ot  students  who  wish  to  attend  a  relaUvely  Wgb  cost 
In^titntlon  and  who  may  not  be  eUglble  for  a  BEOG.because  of  the  relatUely 
Crude  means  te9t  used.        *  •  .  .  i.  ,  «. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  current  SEOG  program  not  he  converted  to  a 
scholarship  program.  Undergraduate  education  Is  committed  to  expanding  free- 
dom of  access  imd.  choice.  This  can  best  be  done  through  non-compeUtive  grant 
nromms,  Prior  to  the  1974  amendments  of  jthe  New  Xork  State  law,  maximum 
scholarships  of  $1,000  and  grants,  of  *600  were  awarded.  The  Program  now 
-provides  scholarships  o£  ?250  and  maximum  non-KjompetlUve  grants  of  $l,oOO. 
Academic  performance  should  be  recognized,  but  scholarships  should,  not  be  a 
major  Vehicle  through  which  students  are  funded. 

^However,  if  the  federal  government  is  to  establish  a  scholarship  program, 
.  funds  shohld  be  made  available  to  states  that  operate  programs  of  competitive 
grants  based  on  academic  achievement  as  well  as  need.  Many  states  have  schol- 
arship programs,  and  these  should  be  built  u]&on  rather  than  adding  a  new 
program.  ^    '   9  »  ^ 

We  are  also  concerned  that  th^  proposed  method  to  determine  SOG  grants 
allows  .their  abrupt  elimination  at  certain  Income  levels.  Appendix  B  includes 
technical  notes  on  this  point.  i 

in.  STATE  STCTDENT.INCENTIVE  0*ANX  JPKOGRAM  (SSIO) 

The  expansion  ot  the  authorization  for  this  program  would  be  %.  welcome 
ijlep.  Hopefully,  appropriation?  would  approximate  th)a  authorized  level  of 
spending.  It  might  be  useful  to  add  a  threshold  level  of  funding  for  the  SSIG 
proi^ram  in  addition  to  the  Supplemental  Opportunity  Grant  and  College  TVork- 
Study  programs  before  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  can  be  made. 

We  recommend  that  tlie  authorization  to  use  SSIG  funds  for  capital  construc- 
tion not  be  retained  in  the  bill.  We  feel  it  Is  be.st  to  l;eep  student^  financing  a 
.separate  issue  from  other  types  of  financing*  Capital  construction  as  well 
,  institutional  ^financing  would  be  niore  appropriately  addressed  as  part  9f  HR- 
3470.  >  f 

The  proposed  state  allotment  formula  still  requires  furtheijHinalysis.  The 
formula  encourages  states  to  put  any  new  funds  into  Institutional  aid  at  publl<5 
campuses  to  reduce  tuition  rather  than  Into  institutional  aid  to  reduce  tuition 
in  the  private  sector  or  into  student  aid.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
elimination  of  the  tuition  factor  from  the  formula  as  Its  effect  Is  already  In- 
cluded as  part  of  the  institutional  aid,  factor.  Also,  inclusion  of  the  total  per- 
sonal Income  factor  may  not  solve  problems,  because  of  variations  in  Income 
clistributioh.  States  often  do  not  have  the  kind  ot  /ax  and  program  structures 
that  permit  transfer  payments  to  low  and  iow-mlddle  ifrome  people.  In  any 
event,  total  disposable  income  should  be  use^  rathe/  than  Total  personal  Inuonve. 

The  formula  is  not  quite  neutral  and  we  .do  not  feel  that  the  only  way  to 
.  extend  nccess  to  postsecondary  education  is  by  encouraging  states  to  Increase 
institutional  support  and  reduce  tuition.  In  the  public  sector, 

TV,  COLLEGE  WORK  STUDY  PKOORAM  (OWSP) 

The  expansion  of  the  authorization  for  the  CWSP  program  and  the  tis^  of  the 
threshold  funding  requirement  would  be  important  improvements  la  this  vital 
pro-am.  Our  experience  in  New  Xork  has  shown  that  many  low  income  students, 
especially  at  confciuriltj^,. colleges,  indicate  a  marked  preference  for  working 
rather  tjjan  borrowing  Jn  order  to  finance  e.ducatiop. 

The  Job  creation  program  proposed  within  the  CWSP  section  of  the  bill  Is 
quite  similar  to,  a  prop<;«al  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  Cooperative 
Education  Program.  We  feel  that  every  eifort  should  be  made  to  expand  the 
number  of  non-CWSP,  as  well  as  the  number  of  CWSP,  Jobs  that  are  available, 
•to  students. 

The  one  proposed  revision  to  the  CV7SP  program  that  we  cannot  support  Is 
the  remoral  of  need  as  a  criterion  for  award  C\VSP  Jobs.  Until  there  are  enough 
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Jobs  for  all  atfidcnts  desiring  thcjn,  Jobs  should  continue  to  be  given  to  stud&its 
wHo  show  financial  need*  Additional  funds  made  available  to  tl^  program  av^^^^^ 
permit  the  distribution  of  more  funds  to  mlddkJ-income  students.  Tne  Job  cre4- 
^tlon  program  woUld  also  benefit  this  group  of  scudents.  | 

V.  LOAK  IBOQIUMS  ! 

,  HR-347I  would  eUmiiate  the  National  Direct  StjidentLojm  Program  (>fDSL> 
and  make  a  number  of  changes  In  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
(GSLP),  The  Board  of  Kegents  jias  developed  a  rccopimendatlon  that  Would 
combine  the  Jcey  provisions  of  both  Joan  programs.  The  xecommendatiou  Is  to 
permit  institutions  to  use  existing  NDSL  collections  and  sell  NDSL  nOte«  to 
agencies*  such  as  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  AssoclaUon  In  order  to  make 
new  loans  under  the  Guaranteed, Student  Loan  Program.  Ppst-secondary  l^ti- 
tutions  should  be  permitted  to^anthorize  the  handling  of  their  loan  Prog^m 
DT  banks.  A  review  panel  process  would  be  usecl  to  approve  a-^evel  of  lending 
for  each  postsecoiidary  icsUtutlon.  This  would  allow  institutions  to  remain 
lenders  at  levels  equal  to  or  higher  than  current  loan  levels,  even  though  the 
.  NDSL  program  would  bo  eliminated.  *    ,  ^    ,i.  i. 

We  feel  that  institutions  have  a  role  as  lenders  and  that  the  def atiit  rate  on 
loans  made  by  schools  is  not  necessarily  higher  than  loans  made  by  bank«.  The 
proposal  would  permit  institutions  to  serve  students  with  special  needs  and 
provide  another  source  of  loans  in  areas  where  traditional  lending  institution^ 
cannol  meet  the  demand  for  loans.  Banks  have  l^n  quite  cooperative  with  tlie 
New  Xork  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation  Loan  Program^  but  schools 
as  an  alternate  source  would  be  critical  in  many,  states.  In  New  York  we  have 
found  that  the  dollar  default  irate  of  NDSL  borrowers  at  the  State  University 
is  virtually  Ahe  same  as  the  dollar  default  ratfe  on  GSLP  loans  made  to  New 
York  State  residents.  The  panel  review  process  can  be  used  to  monitor  individual 
Institutions  'that  have  an  unusually  high  default;  rate.  In  order  to  implement 
tills  proposal  it  is  crltif dl  that  the  instituions  not  be  excluded  as  lenders  under 
the  Guaranteed  Loan  Ppgram.  >  ^ 

As  a  single  loan  prj)gram  would  replace  the  two  we  have  at  present,  the 
maximum  annual  loani  should  not  be  reduced.  Many  undergraduate  Students 
have  made  Use  of  both  loan  programs  in  the  past  and  many  gri^duate  students 
require  lohnsjn  excess  of  $1,500  l>er  year,  .  ,   .  , 

We  alsp  recommenfl  that  the  interest  subsidy  cut-off  for  wtouent  borrowers 
be  increased  to  $30,000  adjusted  family  income,  The  $15,000  adjusted  family 
income  standard  dates  back  to  1005  and  is  no  longer  appi^oprlate. 

We  would  like  to  sec  more  of  the  administrative  costs  of  state  loan  agencies 
covered  by  federal  ^nds.  We  feel  it  would  be  an  excellent  move  to  require  all 
states  to  establish  loan  agencies.  The  better  service  that  state  agencies  can 
provide  will  Pay  dividends  in  terms  of  reduced  default  rates  and  imprpved 
service  for  students.  Through  the  New  York  Higher  Education  Assistance  Cor- 
poration loan  program  the  atate  has  been  able  to  build  japon  the  basic  federal 
program  and  provide  services  to  students  whq, would  not  bo  covered  by  the 
jTederal  program. 

n. ^SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOB  STCDEyXS  fBOi£  DISADVANTAGED  EACKOBOtfNDS  , 

These  programs  can  be  better  cootdli&teS  and  can  provide  improved,  services. 
We  recommend  that  the  conocjt'.^'  JSQu^^tional  Opportunity  Centers  be  ex- 
panded.'/ Such  centers  should  provide  Qpttf^ach,  guidance.  Counselling,  referral, 
and  placement  services,  and  informat^lon  about  available  programs  and  financial 
assistance  to  perspna*  *tvithln  the  geOgfaiihlcai  area  served  b^  the  center.  Tlie 
renters  should  be  developed, wit^lA  a  >wewldO  t)hin.  The  TpWard  Bound  and 
Talent  Search  programs  shqmdhb?^  AlKSwrhed  by  the  centers  biit  the  Special  Serv- 
ices for  the  Disadvantaged j^rograni  J^OT^Hl  he  continued  separately. 
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SOURCES  OF.  GRANTS  MADE  tO  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS  AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
BY  INCOME  LEVEL  AND  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 
1973-74 


$5/000  INCOME  ,LEVE^'  ^ 


^uauc 

(AVG.  GRANTS  =  .$1«3t5) 


PXIVATI 
(AVG,  GRANTS  =  $1,980) 


$10/000  INCOME  LEVEL 


pumc 

(AVG.  GRANTS  =  $676) 


^RIVATI 
!  (AVG.  GRAFTS  =  S1.107) 
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TccjaKXCAt  NWi:  f,^^  i^sioposEO  Method  or  DjcxERMiNiNO  Amol.^x  of  Ikdividuxi* 

SUPPLEMfiNTAX.  OPPOBiuKITY  GlU>JX8 

The  amuunt  of  indUvidual  Supplemental  Opportunity  Grants  (SOG)  would  be 
e<l^ul  to  the  full  cost  of  tultionKfees,  books,  other  instructluuai  costs,  and  living 
or  commuting  cost  less  the  expected  family  contribution  determined  under  the 
Baalc  Opportunity  Grant  Program  (BEOG).  The  rate  at, which  the  contribution 
rises  as  Income  rJsep  is  used  to  redjice  laajimum  grants  of  $1,400  down  to  $100 
At  approximately  $12,000  gross  income.  It  is  assumed  that  the  maximum  SOG 
would  ^  much  higher.  If  the  maximum,  is  $4,000,  and  is  reduced  by  the  BEOG 
expected  family  contribution,  the  grant  would  be  $2,700  at  the  $12,000  income 
level.  Any  increase  in  income  beyond  this^level  would  result  in  the  elimination 
of  grant  eUgibiuty.  Thi^,  a  small  increase  in  income  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
grant  ellgiblUty  that  greatly  exceeds  the  income  change. 

Before  the  recent  revisions  of  the  New  York  State  grant  program  we  had  a 
similar  problem  because  of  a  stepped  scale  th&t  related  to  income  levels.  The 
new  program  reduces  grants  on  a  gliding  scale  as  income  rises,  eliminating 
abrupt  decreases  in  grants.  '  '  . 
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Foreword 

The  94th  Congress  will  consider  Jegis!ation  in  at  least  three  major  educa- 
tional areas — postsecondary  education,  vocational  education,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  children  with  handicapping  conditions.  The  Regents  recommenda- 
tions in  this  document  focus  on  these  areas. 

Postsecondary  Education,  The  Regents  recommend  review  of  the  sev- 
eral Federal  grant,  loan,  work-s{udy,  and  cooperative  programs  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  amending  the' Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program  so  that  it  is  an  ''entitlement  program"  and  to  consolidating  the  \wo 
student  loan  programs  into  a  single  guaranteed  loan  program. 

Vocational  Education,  The  Regents  recommend  that  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  as  amended  in  1968  be  reshaped  to  consolidate 
categorical  programs  and  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  are  linked  effectively 
with  State  and  local  funds  tojmplement  State  priorities  and  plans  for 
vocational  education. 

Education  of  Children  With  Handicapping  Conditions.  The  Regents 
recommend  a  reshaping  of  several  existing  programs  into  a  major  consoli- 
dated act  for  all  aspects  of  the  education  of  children  with  handicapping 
conditions.  *  ? 

In  addition  to  major  recommendations  in  the  above  areas,  the  Brochure 
descnbes  the.  Regents  continuing  positron  on  the  Federal  role  in  education 
and  the  basic  principles  underlying  Federal  financing  of  educational  pro- 
grams. „  t 

I  join  with  the  Regents  in  urging  consideration  of  the  recommendations  by 
the  Congressional  Delegation  of  New  X^rk  and  other  states,  the  President, 
and  the  executive  agencies  concerned  with  education. 


Faithfully  yours, 


EWALD  B'.  NYQUIST 
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I.  THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  EDUCATION 
Introduction 

During  tl^c  past  15  vears,  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  an  increasing 
role  in  supporting  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  institutions  of 
postsecondary  education.  Impressive  legislation  has  been  enacted— 
including  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Higher  Education  FacHities  Act  of  1963,  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  of  1 964,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  and  most  recently,  the  Education  Amendnjents  of 
1974.  M6st  major  educational  areas  have^b^en  affected  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion A  major  breakthrough  was  made  in  the  provision  for  forward  funding 
of  certain  Federal  education  programs  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  this  period.  Congress  has  experimented  with  alternative  patterns  of 
guvemance  for  federally  funded  programs*  There  has  been  a  tendency  for 
the  traditional  Federal  pattern  which  linked  national  to  State  to  local  units  of 
government  to  be  supplemented,  and  sometimes  supplanted,  by  new  ar- 
rangements through  which  regions^  counties,  and  states  have  related  directly 
and  separately  to  the  Federal  Government.  A  recent  example  is  the  man- 
power legislation— Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act. 

The  last  national  Administration  promised  both  a  reorganization  of  the 
existing  delivery  s>stems  and  agency  structure  and  a  return  to  the  traditional  , 
pattern  of  Federalism  with  reliance  on  national  to  State  relationships.  The 
promise  has  not  been  fulfilled.  That  Administration,  for  example,  increased 
personnel  in  Washington's  central  offices  and  in  FederaJ  regional  offices. 
The  effect  has  been  an  additional  layer  of  Federal  bureaucracy  and  wasteful 
expense;  during  a  time  of  economic  trouble.  The  current  Administratiqnib 
urged  to  take  a  different  view  and  promote  greater  Federal  coordmation  tor 
education.  ^ 

Education  is  a  national  concern,  a  State  function,  and  a  local  operational 
responsibility.  The  focal  point  for  coordination  is  the  State  level.  State 
education  agencies  should  be  designated  to  provide  the  intermediate  services 
of  planning,  administering,  and  evaluating  Federal  programs  in  the  local 
educational  agencies  and  institutions.  For  example,  National  Institute  of 
Education  (NIE)  programs  in  educational  research  and  development  should 
be  Qperated  in  partnership  with  the  State.  The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondar>  Education  (FIPSE)  which  promotes  innovative  changes  in 
postsecondar>  education  should  operate  in  partnership  with  the  States. 

New  I^ederal  legislation  is  not  required  to  strengthen  the  State-national 
partnership.  Part  C,  Sec.  424  (b)  of  Public  Law  91-230,  as  amended,  of  the 
General  Provision  Concerning  Education,  gives  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
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^Education  authont>  to  use^thc  services  and  facilities  of  any  public  agency  in 
the  administration  of  any  education  program  in  accordance  witfi  appropriate 
agreement. 

Guidelines  for  Federal  Funding  of  Education  Programs 

In  the  1975  session.  Congress  will  be  considering  various  options  for  the 
support  of  early  childhood,  elementary,  secondary,  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. In  any  of  these  areas,  the  following  principles  and  administrative 
factors  should  be  incorporated:  r. 

Principles  for  Federal  Education  Support 

1 .  Once  appropriation  levels  for  Federal  education  programs  are  set  for  a 
fiscal  year,  they  should  not  be  altered  by  Administration  deferrals  or 
rescissions. 

2.  Elementary  and  secondaiy  education  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
and  the  major  portion  of  funding  for  such  education  is  from  State  and 
local  resources.  Federal  furiding  should  supplement  these  resources 
and  should  be  directed  toward  particular  Federal  purposes. 

3.  Federal  funds  should  provide  services  to  particular  population  groups, 
such  as  special  aids  for  the  economically  and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, ^thc' mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  the  gifted  and 
talented,  persons  in  programs  of  occupational  education,  and  early 
childhood  education  programs. 

4.  Federal  funds  should  be  provided  to  the  States  in  a  manner  that  will 
permit  and  enhance  the  combination  of  Federal  with  State  and  local 
funds  in  equalization  of  opportunity  among  school  districts  in  a  State, 
and  in  programs  of  postsecondary  student  assistance,  such  as  the  State 
Scholar  Incentive  Program. 

5.  Federal  funds  should  assist  in  equalizing  educational  opportunities  and 
outcomes  among  the  States.  Thi^  does  not  necessarily  mean  equal 
dollars  per  pupil  to  all  States.  The  factors  of  regional  difference  in  cost 
of  services,  tax  effort,  and  the  fiscal  Capacity  of  the  State  related  to  the 
overall  commitment  to  expenditure  for  social jprograms  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Federal  distribution  of  funds. 

6.  In  addition  to  support  of  educational  operations  as  indicated  above. 
Federal  funds  should  be  used  for  research  and  development  activities 
which  require  a  critical  mass  of  resources  not  available  to  a  single 
State,  local  school  district  or  institution,  and  for  educational  personnel 
development  through  aid  to  the  States  for  both  prescrvice  and  inservice 
training  in  educational  institutions  and  in  teacher  centers. 

Administrative  Factors  for  Federal  Education  Programs 

1,  Federal  funds  should  be  administered  through  State  education  agen- 
cies  in  order  that  ll^ese  funds  can  be  linked  with  State  and  local 
resources  for  a  coordinated  support  of  education.  Six  percent  of 
Federal  funds  should  be  used  for  developing  State  plans  for  the  use  of 
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funds,  administration  of  funds,  monitoring  of  programs,  and  for 
cvaluatign  of  programs.  Federal  regional  service  offices  should  be 
discontinued  in  order  to  provide  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
States  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  programs.  In  administering  Federal  funds,  the  States  should 
require  that  local  school  districts  have  district  and  school  plans  for  the 
use  and  evaluation  of  Federal  funds. 

Research  and  development  funded  b>  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  conducted  cooperatively  between  Federal  agencies  and  those  State 
agencies  having  the  capacity.  Research  and  development  program 
efforts  must  lioJ^Federal,  State,  local  school,  and  classroom  personnel 
in  a  vertical  relationship  to  assure  that  these  efforts  will  have  a  direc^ 
impact  on  instruction. 
3.  Appropriations  for  Federal  programs  should  be  made  1  year  in  ad- 
vance in  order  to  permit  orderly  and  efficient  planning  at  the  local  and 
State  levelvfor  the  use  of  such  funds. 


Federal  Support  of  Nonpublic  Education 

Private  and  parochial  schools  and  institutions  are  in  a  critical  fiscal  plight 
and  have  turned  to  public  sources  for  support  beyond  that  already  available. 
Federal  legislation  regarding  education  in  private  or  parochial  schools  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  following  piiticiples: 

Such  legislation  should  not  jeopardize  the  welfare,  stability ,  and  adequate 
support  of  the  public  schools. 

Such  legislation  should  be  effective  in  providing  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities to  children  of  lower  income  families  who,  of  ail  groups,  have  the 
least  option  in  determining  w  hen  and  where  their  children  are  to  be  educated , 
and  to  middle  income  families  whose  resources  are  strained  by  high,  tuition 
costs. 

Public  support  of  nonpublic  education  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
pluralistic  system  adequate  m  quality  and  economical  in  operation  but  not  so 
excessive  as  tu  jeopardize  the  independence  of  the  nonpublic  ^hool  or  dry 
up  sources  uf  private  and  philanthropic  support  or  encourage  organizatioOiof 
new  schools  with  the  purpose  or  effect  of  increasing  racial  separatism. 

Such  legislation  should  require  accountability  for  public  funds  received, 
should  contain  :>afeguards  against  increasing  racial  and  social  class  isolation 
in  the  nonpublic  schools,  should  provide  for  no  use  of  public  funds  for  any 
sectarian  purpose  or  function,  and  provide  that  admission  policies  be  non- 
discriminatory except  where  permitted  by  law  on  the  basis  of  creed. 

.Ajj  nonpubhc  schools  receiving  public  funds  must  be  required  to  meet 
standards  of  quaht)  prescribed  b>  public,  authont)  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  should  not  be  involved  in  the  operation  of  nonpublic  schools. 

Finally » .such  legislation  must  conform  to  the  principles  of  constitutional- 
ity already  enunciated  by  the  courts  or  have  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
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approved  by  thclcourts  in  the  event  of  a  challenge  to  its;  constitutional 
validity. 

With  the  general  principles  set  forth  in  this  section  as  background,  the 
Regents  present  their  1975  recommendations  in  three  major  ^reas — 
postsecondary  education,  vocational  edi^ation,  and  education  of  children 
with  handicapping  conditions. 


Major  I^ues  for  94th  Congress 

the  legislative  process  has  already  begun  which  will  le^  to  amendments 
in  Federal  postsecondar>  education  laws  within  the  next  Zyears.  The  laws  of 
importance  in  this  area  to  be  considered  b>  Congress  during  its  94th  session 
are  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational  Education. Act,  and 
ceilain  other  law^s  related  directly  to  these  acts. 

The  following  is  a  brief  listing  of  major  issues  and  problem  areas  which 
must  be  addressed  by  Congress  as  it  considers  changes  in  Federal 
postsecondary  education  laws  this  year. 

—The  need  for  inciea^ed  rcLu^iiitiun  in  Federal  law  of  the  roles,  respon- 
sibilities and  efforts  of  States  in  planning,  coordinating  and  finaacing 
postsecondar>  education,  including  recognition  of  the  diversity  among 
States  with  respect  to  fiscal  capacity,  effort,  economic  conditions, 
diversity  ^{  postsecondary  educational  institutions,  and  structure  for 
coordination,  administration,  and  governance  of  postsecondary  educa 
tion,  and  in  development  of  Federal  programs  which  build  upon,  and 
are  coordinated  with.  Slate  programs,  rather  than  Federal  programs 
which  ignore  or  duplicate  State  efforts. 

—The  need  to  relate  Federal  requirements  for  State  planning  for  segments 
of  postsecondary  education  to  State  comprehensive  planning.  Federal 
law  should  require  that  State  planning  related  to  all  Federal  postsecond 
ary  education  programs  at  the  1-  and  2  year  levels  be  carried  out  in  the 
context  of  State  Lomprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary  eduLation. 

—In  the  face  of  projected  declining  enrollments  and  continued  inflation, 
the  need  to  assess  existing  Federal  programs  and  possible  new  initia- 
tives  which  will  preserve  quality  and  diversity  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, 

—The  need  to  continue  the  initiatives  of  the  Educa'tion  Amendments  of 
1972  with  respect  to  student  assistance,  especially  the  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  Program  and  the  State  Student  Incentive 
Grant  Program.  While  the  need  for  continuation  should  be  stressed, 
emphasis  should  also  be  on  the  definition  of  the  overall  objectives  of  the 
Federal  programs  (individually  and  collectively,  which  are  aimed  at 
giving  students  freedom  of  access  or  choice),  the  simplification  of 
programs,  the  refinement  of  administration,  and  the  improvement  of 
coordination.  This  should  occur  not  only  among  Federal  programs,  but 

,  between  Federal,  State,  and  institutional  programs  as  well. 
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-  Among  Federal  programs  aimed  at  national  problems  that  are  unique  at 
State  and  local  levels,  the  need  for  consolidation,  simplification  and 
decentralization  of  administratioaof  those  programs  at  the  State  level. 
Inrluded  in  this  area  are  programs  of  aid  to  institutions  or  students 
designed  to  complement  and  build  upon  Federal  programs  within  the 
context  of  Sta^e  needs;  and  programs  designed  to  provide  outreach, 
guidance,  counseling,  remedial  services,  testing,  and  referral  services 
for  disadvantaged  students. 

—The  need  to  examine  in  detail  both  the  philosophies  behind,  and  the 
present  administration  of,  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  and 
the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program.  It  should  be  determined 
whether  either  of  these  programs  should  be  discontinued,  or,  if  both  are 
to  be  continued,  what  changes  in  the  law  are  needed  to  improve 
operations. 

—The  need  for  the  recognition  that  strong  graduate  programs  are  in  the 
national  interest  and  should,  therefore,  be  increasingly  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  rather  than- the  States. 

-The  need  for  incentives  within  Federal  legislation  for  mcreased  mterac- 
tion  between  traditional  higher  education  institutions  and  the  world  of 
work.  This  should  include  enlargement  of  existing  work-study  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  educational  experiences  in  addition 
to  providing  student  financial  assistance. 

While  there  arc  other  issues  or  problems  worthy  of  consideration  in 
addition  to  those  listed  above,  these  issues  are  of  the  highest  priority  and 
jequire  constructive  Federal  action  in  1975. 

Student  Assistance  Programs 

The  strongest  possible  support  must  be  given  for  the  continuation  and  full 
funding  of  the  two  principal  student  assistance  initiatives  of  the  1972 
Amendments,  the  Biisk  Edin^ational  Opportunity  Grant  Programs  and  the 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  other  student  assistance  programs  au- 
thorized in  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  (specifically  the  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  College  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram, and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program)  be  reauthorized. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  section,  specific  recommendations  related  to  each 
of  the  student  assistance  programs  are  described. 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  (Title  IV,  Part  A,  Sub- 
part 1,  Higher  Education  Act»  1965) 

Present  Program.  This  is  a  100  percent  federally  funded  grant  program, 
based  oo  the  conception  that  all  students  are  entitled  to  receive  grant 
assistance,  provided  they  are  in  need  of  such  funds  in  order  to  attend  an 
eligible  postsecondary  institution.  The  program  is  designed  as  the  founda- 
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tion  or  "floor"  upon  which,  ultimatelXi_all  other  student  aid  will  be  based. 
Student  eligibility  for  the  Basic  Grant  Program  is  determined  by  the  Gov- 
emrhent  (through  a  contractor),  using  a  standard  **eligibility  index"  based 
on  standard  allowances  and  expectations  with  respect  to  both  income  and 
assets.  Eligibility  index  figures  are  made  available  to  the  student,  who  is 
then  free  to  arrange  with  the  institution  of  his  or  her  choice  for  receipt  of  the 
Basic  Grant,  subject  toiimits  based  on  the  eligible  costs  of  attendance  at  the 
chosen  institution  and  on  the  eligibility  index.  Provision  is  ma3e  in  the  law 
for  certain  restrictions  on  student  eligibility  and  for  ratable  reduction  in  years 
of  less  than  full  funding.  Individual  student  Basic  Grants  are  limited  in  any 
academic  year  to  $1,400  or  one-half  of  the  eligible  costs  of  attendance, 
whichever  is  less.  The  Office  of  Education  publishes  a  Schedule  of  Pay- 
ments which  relates  the  eligibility  index  to  eligible  costs  to  arrive  at  indi- 
vidual grant  amounts. 

if  s 

Recommendations*  Continuation  and  full  funding  of  the  Basic  Grant 
Program  is  strongly  recommended.  It  is  also  recommended  that  changes  be 
made  in  the  program  to  simplify  the  determination  of  "eligibility  index." 
that  allows  for  increases  in  .the  jcost  of  education,  to  require  use  of  States  to 
adjninister  portions  of  the  program  (provided  that  States  desire  to  contract  to 
do  so),  and  to  simplify  and  improve  the  administration  of  the  program  in 
general.*  Specific  recommendations  arb  as  follows: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  should  move  quickly  to  establish  tlie  Basic 
Grant  Program  as. a  true  entitlement  program  (such  as  the  Veterans 
EducationarSencfits)  without  provisions  for  reduction  of  benefits  if 
appropriations  are  less  than  those  necessary  to  pay  full. entitlements. 

2.  The  dietermination  of  the  eligibility  index  should  be.  simplified  in  line 
with  the  approach  used  in  New  York  State's  Tuition  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (including  elimination  of  consideration  of  assets;  use  of  "ad- 
justed net  taxable  balance",  providing  allowances  for  additional  chii-' 
dren  enrolled  at  least  half-time  in  institutions  of  postsecondary  educa 
tion  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  for  the  second  child  and  $1,000  for  each 
additional  child  enrolled,  and  consideration  of  nontaxable  incofne 
except  for  only  one-half  oiF  veterans  benefits  and  none  of  the  student's 
social  security  benefits). 

3.  The  maximum  award  under  the  program  should  be  adjusted  annually 
from  the  present  level  of  Si  ,400  in  accordance  with  a  national  index  of 
increases  in  the  cost  of  postsecondary  education,  ^ 

4.  The  present  limitation  of  awards  to  one-half  cost  of  attendance  should 
be  examined,  with  consideration  given  to  the  alternatives  of  maintain- 
ing the  present  limitation  or  of  increasing  the  limitation  to  thred- 
quaiters  cost  of  attendance. 

5.  The  law  should  be  amended  to  require  that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of, . 
Education  contract  with  States  willing  to  contract  to  process,  in 
accordance  with  Federal  regulations  and  criteria,  the  Basic  Grant 
applications  for  State  residents,  and  to  coordinate  eligibility  notices 
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,  under  the  Basic  Grant  Program  with  award  nouC 
progranfi.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  student  cdd^ 
application  with  the  State  for  both,-the  State  grant  pfo| 
Basic  Grant  Program,  and  the  State  could  then  process^e 
application  to  determine  the  digibjlity  index.  The  systeri 
provide  the  student  with  a  single  award  notification  combi^ 
and  State  assistance. 

6.  The  law  should  be  amended  to  simplify,  to  the  extent  possible, 
,pfovij,ionb  related  to  reduction  of  benefits  if  appropriations  are  less, 

than  necessary  to  pay  full  entitlements. 

7.  The  law  should  also  be  amended  to  change  the  date  on  which  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  is  to  submit  the  proposed  eligibility  index  schedule  to 
Congress  so  that  the  schedule  would  be  approved  by  January  1  in  order 
to  provide  greater  lead  time  for  prolessing  of  student  application^pnor 
to  the  academic  year  in  which  tl^b  Basic  Grant  will  be  used. 

— '  I 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  (Title  IV,  Part 
A,  Subpart  2,  Higher  Education  Act,  1965)  j 

Present  Program.  This  is  a  program  of  gi^nt  aid  to  "exceptionally 
needy"  undeigraduate  students,  based  on  financml  need  calculations  made 
by  postsecondary  institutions.  Student  grants  un'Sei^llie  program,  which  is 
one  of  those  lo  be  built  cfn  the  "floor"  provided  by  BasiciSrants,  are  made 
from  100  percent  Federal  funds,  they  cannot  exceed  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  of  financial  assistance  actually  awarded  to  the  student  for  a  given, 
.academic  year  (including  Ba.sic  Grants,  College  Work-Study,  National 
Direct  Student  Loan,  and  State  and  private  scholarships)  or  $1,500, 
whichever  is  less.  There  is  a  S4>000  overall  ceiling  on  payments  to  any 
student  ($5,000  for  a  5->ear  study  program),  and  no  payment  of  less  than 
$200  per  academic  year  may  be  made  to  any  individual  student.  Renewal 
payments  are  also  authorized,  based  on  then  current  financial  need.  ' 

Distribution  of  Funds.  Ninety  percent  of  rhe  Federal  dollars  appropriated 
annually  for  the  SEOG  program  are  allotted  amongthe  States  on  the  basis  of 
student  attendance  figures.  The  remaining  10  percent  is  allotted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  U.S,  Commissioner's  discretion.  Institutional  allocations 
,  Within  the  States  arc  based  on  the  recommendations  of  regional  panels 
composed  of  financial  aid  officers  and  USOE  regional  staff  members  who 
a:)^ess  the  validity  and  precision  of  institutional  requests.  Student  payments 
„j  are  made  from  within  institutional  allocations,  and  up  to  10  percent  of  an 
ini»titution\s  SEOG  allocation  may  be  transferred  to  its  College  Work-Study 
fund. 

Recommendations,  The  Supplemental  Opportunity  Grant  Program 
should  be  reauthorized  to  .meet  the  needs,  as  under  present  law,  of  (a) 
students  who,  because  of  the  gros:>  process  for  eligibility  determination 
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under  the  Basic  Grant  Program,  ma>  be  found  ineligible  for  a  Basic  Grant 
even  though  they  are  found  to  have  exceptional  need  9t  an  institutional 
student  aid  officer,  and  (b).students  who  wish  to  choose  refativel)  high  cost 
institutions,  but  who,  without  a  Supplemental  Grant,  could  not  do  so 

The  law  should  be  amended  to  require  that  the  process  for  submission  and 
review  of  institutional  applications  be  an  open  process  at  th^tate  level,  and 
that  allocations  among  institutions  be.  published.  In  line^r^h  this  policy  of 
openness,  it  is-  further  recommended  that  the  law  require  that  the  U  S 
Commissioner  of  Education  involve  the  appropriate  S'tate  agenc>  to  assist 
institutions  in  preparation  Of  applications,  and  to  review  and  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  enrollment  and  financial  information  in  applications  within  the 
State,  and  to  involve  representatives  of  State  agencies  in  the  regional  panel 
review  process* 

The  State-level  review  should  be  accomplished  in  an  open  manner  v  ith 
full  and  active  participation  of  student  aid.  officers  from  within  the  State 
With  the  improved  State-level  review,  the  Regional  review  panel  process 
should  be  simplified  to  assure  that  the  new  State  review  does  not  simply  add 
a  new  layer  to  the  application  process. 

The  wording  "appropriate  State  agency"  is  used  deliberately  to  give 
^  States  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  regarding  which  State  agency  is  given 
^the  administrative  responsibility  for  the  review  process.  The  law  should 
require  that  a  State  demonstrate  the  way  'in  which  administration  of  student 
assistance  programs  is  coordinated  with  comprehensive  planning  for  post- 
sccondaiy  education  m  the  State— whether  or  not  some  or  all  pro-ams  are 
administered  by  the  same  agency. 

State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  (Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  3 
Higher  Education  Act,  1965) 

Present  Program.  This  is  a  program  of  50-50  cost  sharing  (State- 
Fedei^)  under  which  States  are  encouraged  to  develop  or  expand  programs 
of  grant  aid  to  "substantially  needy*'  students  attending  eligible  institutions 
of  postsecondary  education.  The  States  are  responsible  for  selection  of  grant 
recipients,  subject  to  review  of  selection  criteria  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Individual  student  grants  are  limited  to  $1,500  ($750  Federal, 
share)  per  academic  year. 

Federal  funds  arc  allocated  (and  reallotted)  to  the  States  based  on  a 
formula  reflecting  current  student  attendance  patterns.  Reallotment  of  funds 
to  other  States  is  permitted  in  cases  where  a  State  will  not  or  cannot  take 
advantage  of  its  current  allotment.  There  is  no  prescribed. suballocation 
procedure  within  a  State,  although  a  State  may  employ  vAiatever  distribution 
procedure  is.  within  the  overall  scope  of  the  statute.  There  is  no  provision  for 
any  set-aside  of  administrative  expense  funds  to  offset  costs  incurred  by 
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Cither  Federal  or  State  guvernmeoti)  in  prograip  administration.  Disburse- 
ments are  made  directl>  from  t>e  FedeptKIovemment  to  the  States. 


Recomirrendation.  It  is  strongl>  recommendec^at  the  State  Student 
Incentive  Grant  be  reauthorized  and  that  the  authorization  level  be  increased 
from  the  present  550  million  to  $200  million.  Under  this  program,  virtually 
all  States  have  established  or  expanded  State  student  grant  programs.  Be- 
cause the  program  incorporates  a  State-Federal  matching  relationship,  it 
offers  the  most  effective  wa>  to  expand  student  aid.  Highest  priority  should 
bc.given  to  expanding,the  authorization  level  and  to  appropriating  funds  to 
the  level  of  the  full- authorization.     .         "  ^ 

« 

College  Work-Study  Program  (Title  IV,  Part  C,  Higher  Educatlon.Act, 
1965) 

/ 

I*      1  ^  .  ' 

Pjf;es€nt  Program.  This  is  a  cost-sharing  program  of  Fcdcral-plus- 
insti^u^nal  >upport  (80-20)  for  part  time  and  vacation  period  employment 
for  students  attending  eligible  postiecondar>  institutions.  Preference  is 
given  to  thuic  students  w^th  the  ^'greatest  financial  need/*  as  determined  by 
the  institution.  Institutions  make  work  assignments  available  to  their 
students— including,  vvhere  possible.  eduvatjonall>  sig'nificant  work 
assignments— the  earnings  from  which  are  applied  toward  the  students* 
vosts  \)f  attendance  as  a  means  of  supplementing  financial  aid  available 
under  the  Basic  Grqnt  Program  and  other  sources.; 

The  pattern  of  distribution  under  thi^prugram  is  similar  to  that  in  effect  for 
the  Supplcmentar>  Educational  Opportunit>  Grant  Program.  Wages  arc  paid 
to.  students  b>  the  institutions  (or  b>  participating  off  campus  employers)^ 
based  on  current  hourly  rates,  the  institution  or  agency  contributes  20 
percent  of  the  wages  paid,  and  suitable  anangementsare  made  for  withhold 
ing  of  an>  applicable  income  taxes.  Participating  institutions  must  maintain 
dieir  prcvioui^iiverall  level  of  effort  in  the  student  assistance  area  in  order  to 
continue  participation. 

Recommendations.  It  is  recommended  that  the  College  Work-Study 
Program  be  reauthorized  with  the  authorization  at  or  above  the  $400  million 
plus  level  of  the  present  law.  Xhe  emphasis  of  this  program  should  be  on 
providing  meaningful  work  experiences  related  to  the  extent  possible  to  the 
student's' academic  p.ogtam.  Nevertheless,  this  emphasis  should  not  detract 
from  the  importance  of  the  program  as  a  source  of  student  assistance  for 
students  with  great  financial  need. 

It  IS  further  recommended  that  tfle  law  be  amended  to  require  the  same 
open  review  process  fur  institutional  applications  and.publication  of  alloca- 
tions iimong  instituuons  at  the  State  level  as  recommended  with  respect  to 
the  Supplemental  Grant  Program. 

(9] 
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Student  Loan  Programs 

The  Federal  Govcn^menl  has  tw  o  majpr  loan  programs.  One  is  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program  (NDSL)  which  began  as  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Program  m  1958  and  is  operated  bj  individual  po^lsccondarji 
institutions.  In  1965,  {he  Federal  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (GSLP) 
was  established.  In  New  York  Slalc'this  program  is^dministercd  b>  the  New 
York  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation  w  hich  had  c  ommc  need  a  Sta  tc 
guarantcpd  loan  program  i  n  1 958 . 1 n  States  that  do  not  ha v  e  a  Stale  agency ,  thc^ 
Fcder^al  Government  operates  the  program  directl>  or  contrasts  with  a  private 
agency. 

National  Difcct  Student  Loan  Program  (Title  IV,  Part  E,  Higher  * 
Education  Act,  1965).  In  this  program,  the  Federal  Goverament  contributes 
90  percent  bflhe  principal^for  a  revolving  loan  fund  established  at  each 
participalifng  institution,  inslil^ulional  funds  comprise  the  remaining  10  per 
cent.  About  one-third  of  all  funds  cunently  being  loaned  arc  drawn  from 
collections. Thestudent*5needfo^a]oanisdetermincdb>  campus  financial  aid 
officers  using  needs  ahal>si^.mcasuro6  approved  b>  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  These  measures  ate  similar  to  those  used  in  the  other 
**coIlcge-based**  programs— Supplemental  Educational  Opportunit>  Grant 
and  College  Work-Study  Program.  Loans  in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  are  made  available  on  a  low  interest,  increment  repa>mcnt 
basis,. with,  prinicpal  repa>ment  deferred  until  the  completion  of  the  stu 
dent's  course^of  stud>  plus  completion  of  certain  forms  of  public  .service 
employment.  Principal  rna>  be  forgiven  up  la  100  percent  of  the  amount 
borrowed ,  if  the  student  should  elect  to  enter  into  certain  i*pcc  ializcd  ficldi,  of 
teaching.  l 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (Title  IV,  Part  B,  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  1965).  This  is  the  largest  of  the  Federal  student  assistance  programs, 
although  the  funds  necessary  to  provide  sUidenl  loans  arc  provided  entirely 
off-the-Federal  Budget  through  primary  and  secondary  marketsourcesinthe 
private  sector.  (In  New  York,  banks  are  highl>  committed  to  the  program,  as 
indicated  by  the  $  1 .4  billion  loaned  since  1955. )  Federal  funds  arc  av  ailable  to 
pay  insurance  claims  on  fcderall>  insured  loans,  and  re  insurance  of  claims  on 
student  loans  guaranteed  by  State  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Comment.  By  chance,  students  ^ith  similar  economic  circumstances 
may  be  trealed^incquall)  depending  upoB  what  loan  program  is  available  to 
them.  The  two  programs  differ  significantl>  in  student  eligibilit>  standards, 
on  the  interest  rate  charged,  and  the  cancellation  of  principal  and  interest 
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bccduoc  of  Idler  employment.  Institutions  arc  treated  differently  by  the  two 
prograniii  as.  to  the  rccovcr>  of  adminfetrative  expenses.  Slates  are  treated 
differently  depending  on  vvhethcr  or  not  they  establish  a  State  agency  under 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  ff^rogram. 

'>  .    *  *    •    .  •  . 

Recommendations,  The  Regents  Vecommend  legislation  to  combinejhe 
key  pro>  fbiuns  of  the  iwo  loan  progcamj.  into  a  hew  Federal  guaranteed  loan 
program.  The  nc^  guaranteed  loan  program  wyuld  be  based  oplhe  followt 
ing  principles:  .      ^*  <      K  ^  • 

I,  Low*mv,omestudcmsrequiringloansofneccssity shouldhaveFcderal^ 
subsidies  available,  but  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  such"studcnts/ 
should  rely  on  grants* during  their  first  2  years  of  study*  ^ 
Students  at  al!  iiKom?  levels  should  ^e  eligible  to  receive  guaranteed  j 
loans  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest:       •  ' 

3.  PosiMTcondar)  mstitutions,  State  loan  agencies  and  financial  institu- 
tkin^  should  each  have  a*subst,mtial  role  in  the  administration  of  the 
program  and  be  provided  with  the  means  to  recover  their  appropriate 
vosls  of  operation.  Post?^condary  institutions  should  be  permitted  to 
authorize  the  Handling  of  thetr  loan, program  by  banks. 

4.  The  discrimi<p.ion  against  those  Stales  having  Agencies*'  for  the 
existing  guarat^ed  loan  program  should  be  eliminated. 

5.  Funds  available  for  student  loans  should  be  expanded. 

The  propO'Ujd  progrant  would  have  the  following  features: 

1.  ^  National  Direct  Student  Loan  ftotes  will  be  marketiiblestljrough  an 
"  ag^n^y  such  as  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  and  the  full 

marketed  value  will  be  available  to  the  postsecondary  institution 
marketing  the  note.  The  postsecondary  institution  will  dctermiiie 
whether  suwh  funds  will^be  used  in  the  institution Moaa  program  or  in 
the  program  of  a  bank  or  in  the  Slate  loan  agency, 

2.  A  review  panel  similar  So  that  used  under  the  current  National  Direct  . 
Student  Loan  Program,  would  approve  a  level  of  lending  for  e^ch 
postsecondary  institution. 

3.  National  Direct  Student  Loan  and  any  othernotescan  be  marketed  by  - 
ihe  poslscwondary  institutions  only  to  an  amotmt  needed  to  make  new 
loans  for  the  current  school  term  as  approved  by  the  review  panel. 

A.  In  the  evenilhat  an>  postsecondary  institution  would  not  receive  loan 
wapiial  from  the  marketing  of  National  Direct  Student  Loan  or  other 
notc^  ...  an  amount  equal  to  the  level  of  lending  approved  by  the 
review  paad,  Fed^l  appropriation  would  be  used  to  make  up  the 
shortfall.  » 

5«  The  market  value  of  notes  held  by  a  postsecondary  institution  (hat 
closes  would  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  State  loan  agency  of  that 
State.  -  • 

6.  If  loan  capital  is  not  available  to  meet  all  loan  requests,  first  priority 
:               will  be  given  to  low-Income  students. 

7.  The  Federal  Government  will  payjh^jdministraffve  costs  of  direct 
interest  billing^y^State^  ogstSlesTof  State  agency  collection; 

[11] 
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and  of  State  agency  servicing  ot  loans  warehoused  with  the  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association.  This  would  reduce  paperwork  for 
lenders,  including  postsecondarj  institutions.  It  would  encourage 
J  lenders  to  make  more  capital  available.  It  would  also  keep  the 
agenpies  in  better  contact  with  students  in  order  to  reduce  defaults. 

8.  listing  cancellation  provisions  of  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program  would  be  eliminated  for  new  loans.  The  initial  rationale  for 
the  cancellation  provision  was  to  entice  students  into  teaching.  The 
current  relation  of  supply  and  demas.J  for  educational  personnel 
indicates  no  need  for  this  provision.  The  current  provisions  of  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  for  cancellation  in  the  event  of 
death  or  disability  should  be  retained  in  the  new  program. 

9.  Borrowers  would  be  permitted  to  consolidate  Direct  Loan  and 
Guaranteed  Loan  notes.  This  would  be  done  by  allowing  current 
holders  of  Direct  Loan  notes  to  replace  .them  with  Guaranteed  Loan 
notes.  To  equalize  interest  rates,  the  borrower  would  be  required  to 
pay  only  a  porv;if>-(as  determined  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education)  of  a  Direct  Loan  in  converting  it  to  a  Guaranteed  Loan. 
The  balance*  would  be  cancelled. 

10.  Federal  reinsurance  for  defaulted  priricipal  amounts  would  be  raised 
from  80  percent  to  100  percent.  Full  Federal  payment  would  be  made 

V     to  State  loan  agencies  for  defaulted  accrued  interest  amounts. 

1 1 .  The  interest  subsidy  cut-off  for  students  borrowing  under  the  Guaran- 
teed Loan  Program  would  be  iK:'-ieased  to  $30,000  adjusted  family 
income.  The  $15,000  adjusted  family  income  ^Standard  used  in  1965 
when  the  program  was  originated  is  no  longer  appropriate. 

The  proposed  program  would  have  the  following  advantages.  An  expan 
sion  of  funds  available  for  student  loans  would  occur  b>  authorizing  the  sale 
of  Direct  Loan  notes.  Po&tsecondar>  institutions  would  continue*  or  increase 
their  level  of  lending  even  though  the  Federal  appropriation  level  declined 
A  decline  in  the  need  for  Federal  appropriations  could  make  more  funds 
available  for  grants  to  low  income  students.  Postsecondary  institutions 
would  not  have  to  tie  up  additional  tunds  for  matshing  purposes  Institutions 
could  significantly  reduce  administrative  costs  if,  where  appropriate,  banks 
and  loan  agencies  serviced  the  loans  and  provided  centralized  collections 
which  would  probably  reduce  defaultsr  in  some  instances. 

State  Comprehensive  Planning  for  Postsecondarj;  Education 

Two  points  give  even  greater  emphasis  than  in  1972  to  the  Federal 
assistance  for  State  comprcticnsive  planninj^  authorized  b>  the  Education 
Amendment  of  1972.  first,  the  increasing  emph^siis  on  the  role  of  the  States 
as  partners  with  the  Federal  Government  in  cafry ing  out  Federal  objective^ 
within  the  context  of  unique  State  circumstances,  and  second,  the  need  to 
explore  ways  in  which  the  quality  and  diversity  of  postsecondary  education 
can  be  maintained  in  the  period  of  projected  decline  in  traditional  college 
age  enrollments. 
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The  following  recommendations  arc  made: 

1  The  funding  of  section  1203  should  be  increased  and  States  should 
receivy  a  basic  grant  of  $20,000  plus  an  allocation  based  on  the  18-58 
age  population  in  each  State.  The  minimum  grant  under  the  second 
part  of  the  formula  should  be  $10,000.  Thus,  the  minimum  total  grant 
to  a  State  would  be  $30,000.  Use  of  the  18-58  age  group  would  be 
reflective  of  the  total  postsecondary  education  needs  of  the  States. 

2  Each  Federal  postsecondary  education  program  with  a  State  plan 
requirement  should  require  that  such  plans  be  developed  in  relation- 
tion     ^^^^^^'^^  comprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary  cduca- 

3  To  reflect  a  national  concern  for  attention  to  the  problems  of  transition  ^ 
in  a  period  of  declining  enrollments,  it  is  recommended  that,  in  the 
context  of  comprehensive  statewide  planning,  the  Federal  Govem- 
nfient  identify  and  support  three  or  four  pilot  projects^^aimed  at  assess- 
ing both  State  and  institutional  responses  to  declining  enrollmejits. 


Graduate  Education 

Support  of  excellence  in  graduate  education  as  a  national  resource  should 
be  given  far  greater  attention  by  the  Federal  Government  than  reflected  in  the 
programs  presently  authorized,  and  especially  in  the  level  of  funding  for 
those  programs. 


Recommejidations. 

1  The;  fellowship  programs  as  authorized  in  Parts  C  and  D  of  Title  IX 
Graduate  Education,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  should  be  reauthorized  and  funded. 

2  A  new  Federal/State  partnership  program  in  support  of  graduate  edu- 
cation should  be  established,  This  program  would  provide  Federal 
cost-of-education  grants  to  graduate  institutions  in  any  State  which 
establishes  a  State  graduate  fellowship  program  with  these  characteris- 
tics: a)  the  fellowships  would  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  to  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  doctoral  students  enrolled  on  a  full-time 
oasis  in  institutions  within  the  State,  and,  b)  the  fellowships  would  pay 
t6  the  student  up  to  $6,000  for  tuition  and  subsistence  costs.  ' 

'  The  amount  of  the  cost*of«education  payment  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  State  to  the  institution  would  be  based  on  the  number  of 
fellowship  holders  under  the  program  described  above  in  attendance  on  a 
full-time  basis  multiplied  by  $2,500,  or  the  rate  of  the  subsistence  payment 
under  the  State  program,  whichever  is  less.  The  Federal  funds  woirid  be 
.  available  only  to  those  institutions  in  States  which  establish  merit-based 
I  ^fellowship  programs. 
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Educational  Opportuiiity.Centers 

The  Higher  Education  Act  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  nev;^ 
Siate-lcvel  program  designed  to  expand  the  concept  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Centers  as  authorized  currently  under  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  4  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Under  the  proposed  program,  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Centers  would  be  operated  by  postsecondary  education 
institutions  either  individually  or  through  consortium  i|rrangcments  gov- 
erned by  the  cooperating  ir^stitulions.  The  centers  would,  provide  outreach, 
guidance,  counseling,  referral  and  placement  service^,  and  information 
about  available  programs  and  financial  assistance  to  dersons  within  the 
geographical  area  served  by  the  center.  ] 

The  proposed  Federal  program  would  have  two  parts: 

1.  A  Federal  requirement  for  and  assistance  to  the  States  to  develop  a 
statewide  plan  and  strategy  aimed  at  providing,  within  reasonable 
distance  of  all  the  State's  population,  the  services  of  an  Educational 
Oppuitunity  Center.  This  plan  would  emphasize  Ways  to  encourage 
existing  institutions  serving  the  same  geographmal  areas  to  join  to- 
gether to  organize  Educational  Opportunity  Cepters. 

2.  Grants  would  be  made  to  States  to  finance  a  bortion  of  the  cost  of 
grants  or  cpntracts  with  institutions  or  consortia  of  institutions  seeking ' 
to  plan  and  establish  centers  in  accordancxi  with  the  State  plan.  ' 

The  Special  Servn,es  for  the  Disadvantaged  ^Program  authorized  b  Title 
I V ,  Part  A,  Subpart  4,  of  the  Higher  Educatipn  Act,  should  be  reautj^orized 
and  continued  as  a  program  separate  from  thfe  proposed  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Center  program,  / 

Cooperative  Education  (Title  IV,  Part  D,  Higher  Education  Act,  1965) 

The  Cooperative  Education  Program  should  be  changed  from  its  present 
form  as  a  program  supporting  a  limited  number  of  pilot  or  demonstration 
projects,  to  a  program  dei^igned  to  give  incentives  lo-a  greatly  expanded 
number  of  mstitutions  to  undertake  Cooperative  Education  programs  The 
programs  would  not  be  limited  to  those  that  alternate  periods  of  work  and 
study. 

Under  this  program,  an  institution  would  sign  an  agreement  with  the  U  S 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  (either  as  a  single  institution  or 
through  a  consortium  arangement  ^vith  other  institutions)  a  Cooperative 
Education  coordinating  ofice.  This  office  would  be  responsible  for  plan 
ning,  in  conjunction  with  the  inalitution's  faculty  and  students  and  prospec- 
tive employers,  a  Cooperative  Education  Program  to  be  integrated  with  or  at 
least  to- be  complementary  to  the  academic  program.  The  office  would  also 
be  responsible  for  seeking  out  employment  opportunities  for  the  students, 
placing  the  students  and  otherwise  managing  the  off  campus  aspects  of  the 
program. 

[14] 
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In  return  for  entering  into  this  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
'  Education,  an  institution  might  receive  an" administrative  allowance  for 
'  partial  funding  of  the  Cooperative  Education  iVogram.  Some  maintenance 

of-effort  prevision  related  to  the  Cooperative  Education  operation  wbuld  be 

required. 

Provisions  should  be  added  to  this  program  to  give  employers  of  Coopera- 
tive Education  students  incentives  to  contribute  not  onl>  to  the  wages  of  the 
students  but  also  to  the  general  support  of  the  programs. 

Applications  by  institutions  for  participation  in  the  proposed  Coo^rative 
Education  Program  would  be  made  in  the  same*  manner  as  institutional 
applications  under  the  college  based  student  asMstance programs,  subject  to 
*  ^  the  modifications  described  under  the  previous  recommendations  on  the 
Supplemental  Grant  Program. 

Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  (Title  I,  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act;  1965) 

This  program  should  be  extended  at  the  authorization  level  for  FY  1*975. 
The  title  should  be  amended  to  give  increased  recognition  at  the  national 
level  (o  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning,  and  the  greater  need  to  plan  and 
develop  programs  fcr  adults.  Title  I  funds  should  support  development  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  adult  postsecondary  education  f6r  each  State  ^n 
addition  to  plans  for  the  federa^y  funded  projects.  The  comprehensive  plans 
should  include  planned  transition  of  traditional  institutions  to  new  roles 
serving  adult  student  ncecds,  b)  articuiauon  of  postsecondary  and  other  adult 
education  programs,  and  among  institutions  and  agencies  charged  with 
serving  adults  (especially  those  serving  the  same  region:>),  and  c)  develop- 
ment of  new  organizational  approaches,  curricula  or  technologies  aimed  at 
serving  adult  learners  at  times,  places,  and  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  such 
persons'  needs.  > 

As  a  matter  of  national  policy ,  efforts  must  be  made  to  assist  the  transition 
of  the  traditional  postsecondary  education  structure  to  a  different  set  of 
circumstances  in  which  service  to  the  adult  population  is  as  important 
as  service  to  the  traditional  college-agc  student  population. 


College  library  Programs  (Title  II,  Higher  Education  Act,  1965) 

This  program  should  be  extended  at  the  authorization  level  of  FY  1975. 
The  title  should  be  amended  to  require  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
inform  an  appropriate  State  agency  of  ail  grants  made  to  institutions  in  the 
State,  and  that  the  Office  of  Education  seek  comments  and  recommenda- 
,  tions  (to  be  considered  advisory  andiiot  binding  on  the  Office  of  Edubation) 
on  all  grants  made  under  the  title  on  a  discretionary  basis. 
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Veterans*  Cost-of-Instructi(A Payments  to  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation (Title  IV,  Section  420rHigher  Education  Act,  1965) 

This  program  should  be  extended  with  amendment  requiring  coofdinalion 
of  institutional  functions  required  under  thib  section  with  the  planning  and 
operation  of  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  as  proposed  in  the  nj^w  pro- 
gram described  on  page  14. 

Financial  Assistance  for  the  Improvement  of  Undergraduate  Instruc- 
tion {Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment,  Title  VI,  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  1965) 

This  program  should  be  extended  at  the  FY  1975  authorization  level  with 
an  amendment  combining  the  two  separate  authorizations  under  Part  A  in 
subsections  601  .Cb)  ,dnd  (c),  related  to  acquisition  of  equipment  and  televi- 
sion equipment  and  for  minor  remodeling. 

/ 


HI.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCAtlON 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  as  amended  in  1968  has  provided 
New  York  State  with  a  sound  base  for  improving  vocational  education.  TDe 
legislation,  however,  is  encumbered  with  mandates  and  requirements  not 
always  reflective  of  the  current  pressmg  problems bf  the  States.  The  Regents 
recommend  that  new  vocational  education  legislation  be  enacted  that  is 
simple  and  flexible  and  w  ;i;  p^i  lu.i  Sutco  io  establish  policies  and  priorities 
which  will  assure  appropriate  progranii*  for  all  persons  needing  preparation 
fon  employment  or  retraining  for  newjobs.  This  can  be  done  if  States  can 
administer  vocational  education  as  a  single  entity,  develop  strong  coordi- 
nated planning  among  the  agencies  which  deliver  the  parts  of  the  program, 
and  commit  funds  for  priorities  with  minimal  Federal  mandate. 

Principles,  Issues,  and  Recommendations 

Several  basic  issues  and  principles  must  be  considered  in  the  revision  of 
vocational  education  legislation. 

Consolidation  of  Current  Provisions 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  contaip  10  purposes 
under  the  State  grant  program.  These  purposes  relate  to  programs  by  school 
level  (secondary,  postsecondary),  by  population  group  (aduKs),  by  target 
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population  (handicapped  and  disadvantaged  and  non-English  speaking),  by 
program  elemenx  (construction,  guidaftcc,  auxiliary  service),  and  by  institu- 
tional description  (private  schools).  In  addition,  there  are  nine  categorical 
grant  programs  dealing  with  separate  program  activities  and  population 
groups  These  include  research,  innovation,  residential  schools,  homemak 
ing,  cooperative  education,  work-study,  curriculum  development,  and 
bilingual  vocational  education.  Some  of  these  arc.administered  solely  by  the 
State.  Others  are  handled  through  a  combination  of  State  and  Federal 
administration  or  exclusively  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  teacher-education  provision  for  vocational  educsP-" 
tion  under  thp  Education  Professions  Development  Act  and  a  special  alloca- 
tion to  States  for  additional  emphasis  on  disadvantaged  persons. 

Requirements  for  dollar  matching  v»fith  State  and  local  funds  are  different 
for  each  program  purpose  and  include  100  percent  Federal  funds  in  some 
cases,  90  percent  or  80  percent  Federal  funds  for  others  and  a  50-50 
matching  percentage  in  the  Basic  Grant  Program, 
"The  multitude  Of  purposes  and  parts  containing  a  mixture  of  program 
levels,  population  groups,  and  program  activities  is  not  effective. 

Recommendation*  Federal  legislation  should  consolidate  all  purposes 
and  parts  of  the  present  law  and  be  based  on  the  concept  of  delivering 
occupational  education  services  to  specific  population  groups  determined  by 
age  groupings.  The  nedds  of  target  populations,  institutions  selected  for 
delivery  of  services  and  the  specific  program  activities  should  be  determined 
by  the  State  based  on  a  strengthened  provision  for  coordinated,  effective 
planning. 

• 

Sole  State  Administrative  Agency 

The  present  law  contajns  provisions  that  Federal  vocational  education 
'programs  must  be  administered  b>  a  single  State  agency .  This  provision  has 
created  problems  in  States  where  separate  State  boards  exist  for  community 
colleges,  for  vocatio/ial  education,  for  higher  eduction,  and  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Proposals  have  been  drafted  to  permit  dual  ad- 
ministration of  federally  funded  vocational  education  Jn  a  State.  Such 
proposals  would  encourage  creation  of  separate  deliver)  systems  for  voca- 
tional education,  with  diverse  policies  and  competition  among  agencies  for 
persons  to  enroll  in  programs.  Procedures  of  this  natufe  would  lead  to 
ineffective  and  costly  duplication  of  services, " 

Recommendation*  The  provision  for  sole  State  agency  administration 
now  contained  in  the  Vocatiorial  Education  Amendments  of  1968  should  be 
retained  Administrative  procedures  and  State  agency  or  board  ^arrange- 
ments within  a  State  should  be  settled  b>  the  State  rather  than  by  Federal  law. 
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Planning 

While  new  legislation  should  take  the  direction  of  requiring  fewer  Federal 
categorical  mandates,  it  must  require  assurances  that  the  States  have  estab- 
lished clear  priorities  and  have  made  program  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the 
^ceds  of  identified  population  groups.  The  legislation  should  require  a 
strengthened  system  of  planning  and  accountability  from  the  agency  ad- 
ministering vocational  education.  There  njust  be  assurance  that  all  agencies 
concerned  with  the  delivery  of  services  are  considered  in  plans  developed  by , 
•the  State  board  responsible  for  vocational  education. 

Requirement  that  States  should  prepare  both  longe-range  and  annual  plans 
for  vocational  education  which  are  developed  in  consultation  with  all  cqn- 
cenicd  agencies  in  a  State  and  with  a  State  advisory  council  are  essential.  In 
addition,  such  plans  should  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Education  as  a  basis  for  a  State  to  receive  its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  for 
vocational  education. 

To  carry  out  such  a  planning  requirement,  the  legislation  shoul^ contain  a 
separate  allotment  of  Federal  funds  specifically  directed  to  this  purpose. 
Such  funds  can  be  allocated  to  the  State  using  a  formula  similar  to  that  now 
used  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  available  to  each  State  for  its 
advisory  council. 

ScCOiTiiueriuauun.  A  aiiorig  and  effective  planning  component  should  be 
contained  in  any  revision  of  vocational  education  legislation.  Such  a  provi 
sion  should  contain  sufficient  provisions  and  requirements  to  assure  that  a 
State  identify  the  ways  it  will  meet  its  needs,  and  priorities,  using  all  the 
available  institutjons  and  agencies  which  provide  vocational  education. ser 
vices.  There  should  be  strong  requirements  for  States  to  account  for  these 
accomplishments  based  on  approved  plans.  Funds  should  be  allotted  to  the 
States  for  planning  purposes. 

Population  Groups  Served 

Vocational  preparation  is  ajj^jor  objective  of  education  in  each  State.  If  it 
js  to  be  delivered  in  the  most  effective  and  economical  way,  decisions 
relating  to  institutions  to  be  used  for  delivery  ,  priorities  for  specific  target 
«  groups,  and  program  elements  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  State's  needs 
and  developed  through  a  coordinated  planning  system. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective.  Federal  legislation  should  provide 
.  for  the  deliver)  of  services  by  age  groups  in  the  State's  population.  Certain 
age  groups  (those  under  18)  clearly  relate  for  thp  most  part  to  specific 
educational  agencies  in  the  public  school  system.  Persons  over  18  can  be 
served  primarily  by  public  and  private  2  year  colleges  for  postxecondary 
programs  for  full  and  part  time  preparation.  In  addition,  adults  who  arc 
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already  in  the  labor  market  or  who  require  retraining  can  be  served  by  many 
agencies  including  the  public  school  system,  the  2-year  colleges  and  the 
private  schools. 
To  assure  that  effective  and  economical  use  is  made  of  Federal! 
'  legislation  sho^jld  bet  forth  purposes  in  terms  of  population  gJ 

served  rather  th^n  by  ty  pes  of  institutions  to  be  used  to  deliver  servl3 
provisions  shouliloermit  each  State  to  establish  policies  for  instituti2 
'    which  best  fit  its  shmcture  and  capabilities. 

Recommendation.  |^cdcral  legislation  should  be  drafted  to  place  jem- 
phasis  on  tlelivcring  occupational  preparation,  including  career  develop- 
ment and  exploratory  programs,  according  to  the  needs  of  specific  age 
groups.  The  appropriate  use  .of  various  levels  of  institutions  and  types  of 
institutions  should  be  left  for  State  policy  determination. 

State  Determination  of  Postsecondary  Vocational  System 

» 

No  State  can  afford  duplicative  programs  at  the  postsecondary  and  adult 
levels.  New  York  State  has  committed  its  funds  for  postsecondary  occupa- 
tional preparation  in  2  year  colleges  as  opposed  to  establishing  separate 
postsccoQdary  technical  institutions  or  area  vocational  schools  at^this  level. 
This^  decision  has  assured  that  overlapping  or  competitive.programs  in 
postsecondary  ^technical  education  do  not  exist. 
The  arrangements  in  some  other  States  are"  potentially^m^re  costly  and 
*    leadtodivisivenessovertheobjectiveof  assuring  thatserv ices  are  available 
to  all  persons  within  a  single  comprehensive  system.  However,  it  is  also  our 
*         view  that  determination  of  the  structure,  organization  and  delivery  of  ser- 
vices is  a  matter  for  each  State  to  determine.  * 

Recommendation.  Federal  legislation  should  contain  no  provisions 
requiring  that  specific  types  of  institutions,  i.e. ,  community  colleges,  tech- 
nical institutes,  area  vocational  schools,  etc.,  be  used  to  provide  vocational 
education  programs  or  that  specific  amounts  of  money  be  '',;Lpcnded  for 
specific  types  of  institutions.  Such  determinations  should  be  left  to  the  State 
and  based  on  its  policies  and  structure. 

Mandated  Exi^enditure  Categories 

The  present  law  contains  three  required  minimum  ex|)cndilurc  categories; 
15  percent  of  Basic  Grant  funds  must  be  used  for  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, 10  percent  for  the  handicapped,  and  15  percent  for  postsecondary 
students. 

New  York  State  meets  or  exceeds  the  requirements  for  each  of  these 
categories  of  expenditure  for  targeted  piograms,  however,  these  mandates 
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create  problems  in  dealing  with  priorities  and  in  budgc^tmg  the  limited 
allocations  of  Federal  funds  for  vocational  education.  The^needs  for  each 
population  group  are  great  and  the  special  needs  of  target  populations  are  of 
great  concern*,  but  the  overriding  principle  of  attempting  to^expand  and 
improve  a  total  local,  State  and  Federal  s>stem  requires  increase:^  flexibility 
in  establishing  priorities.  When  a  fixed  percent  of  the  fui?ds  must  be  commit- 
ted in  a  specific  way  without  regard  to  a  Stiite*s  needs  or  priorities,  it  is 
possible  to  create  an  imbalance  of  services.      ^  \ 

Legislation  that  contains  strong  planning  and  accountability  provi^ons 
and  clear  directions  to  provide  for  specific  age  groups  docs  not  n^ed 
mandated  expcnditu?^  categories.  A  StaJe  should  be  required  to  justify 
budget  decisions  relating  to  assignment  of  Federal  vocational  education  ^ 
funds  on  the  identified  nee^ls  of  people  and  the  State's  priorities  for  solving 
its  special  problems.  This  pnnciple  ib  particulariy  important  in  States  having 
fargc  urban  population  centers  requiring  special  attention. 

/ 

Recommendation.  New  legislation  should  contain  provisions  for  serv- 
ing target  population  groups  such  as  the  handicapped  and  disadv  antaged,  but 
in  place  of  mandated  minimum  expenditures  in  these  categories,  the  legisla- 
tion should  provide  that  States  must  clearly  justify  expenditure  decisions 
which  reflect  the  identifjed  needs  of  target  groups  and  priorities  established 
*  by  the  State. 


technical  Assistance  and  Administrative  Costs 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  permit  the  use  of  funds 
for  technical  assistance  to  local  agencies  and  administrative  purposes  but  do 
not  set  a  percentage  limit  on  the  amount  w  hich  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Other  Federal  eclucation  legislation  has  limitations  such  as  1  percent  for 
ESEA  Title  I  and  5  percent  under  the  Adult  Education  Act. 

In  cases  where  limits  have  been  set,  they  have  restricted  the  capacity  to 
adequately  and  effectively  provide  services  to  the  local  agencies  condMCting 
programs.  In  vocational  education,  it  has  been  possible  to  provide  the 
necessary  statewide  technical  assistance  staff  to  adequately  deal  with  im- 
plementation of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  New  York  State  has  done 
this  with  a  self-imposed  limftation  of  apart  olf  thc5tatc*s  Basic  Grant  to  be 
used  for  administrative  purposes. 

\ '  .    _  - 
\  . 

Recommendation.  Federal  vocational  education  legislation  should  con 
tinue  to  contain  provisions  for  support  of  statewide  technical  assistance, 
administrative  costs  and*  other  ancillary  services  without  establishing 
maximum  percentage  requirements.  _ 
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State  Advisory  Councils 


Current  Federal  Ia\v  contains  provision  for  State  advisory  councils  on 
vocational  education.  These  councils  are  appointed  b>  Governors  except  in 
those  States  thai  have  an  elected  State  board,  wherein  the  State  board  makes 
the  appointments.  In  New  York^State,  the  Boar3  of  Regents  makes  appoint- 
ments to  the  advisor)'  council  on  vocational  education. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  clearly  identifies  the  role  of  councils  and 
specifies  the  adv  isory  and  evaluation  functions  as  well  as  their  independence 
with  respect  to  these  functions.  The*  State  advisory  councils  have  been 
helpful  as  a  representative  body  whose  membership  can  provide  assistance 
and  viewpoints  with  regard  to  policies  artd  priorities.  Present  membership 
categories  arc  adequate  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  constituencies  for  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

Advisory  .councils  should  not  have  administrative  and  policy-making 
functions.  Such  actK^ities  would  conflict  with  the  statutory  functions  of  State 
^  boards  for  administration  of  vocational  education. 

Recommendatini.  State  advisory  councils  on  vocational  education 
should  be  continu(Jl  m  new  legislation  and  a  separate  allocation  of  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  their  use.  Advisory  councils  should  be  limited 
in  their  functions  to  consultation  regarding  long  range  and  annual  plans, 
review  and  advice  on  proposed  policies  and  practices,  and  periodic  evalua- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  a  State  has  achieved  its  objectives  for  vocational 
education. 


.Proposed  "Vocational  Education  Act  of  1975" 

1^  In  light  of  these  issues  relating  to  new  legislatid'n  and  a  review  of  several 
proposals  already  introduced  in  the  Congress,  the  Regents  believe  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  proposal  for  vocational  education  legisia 
tion  which  would  simplify  the  administration  of  a  vocational  education 
program  and  provide  adequate  flexibility  to  meeV  a  State's  identified 
priorities  and  needs. 

The  proposal  is  presented  in  outline  form  followed  by  a  brief  explanation 
of  each 'of  the  major  provisions. 


B.  Authorizations 

C.  Allotment  Formula 

D.  Sole  Agency  Requirement 

E.  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils 

F.  Planning  Requirements       .  " 

G.  Definitions 


Title  I— General  Provisions 
A.  Introduction 
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Title  II— Program  Services 

A.  Elementary  and  Early  Secondary  Programs 

B.  Secondary  Programs   *  •  *• 

C.  Postsecondary  and  Adult  Programs  ^ 

,    Title  III— Support  Services  • 
A.  Research  and  ^valuation 
~  _  Innovation 

C.  Curriculum  Development    - 

D.  Personnel  Development 

Title  I:  The  hllotment  formula  should  be  developed  on  the  basis  of 
population  alone,  without  the  per  capita  income  factor  now  used  Such  a 
formula  might  use  a  set  of  age  groupings  with  a  percentage  of  the  State's 
allotment  calculated  on  each  age  group,  such  as  5  percent  for  ages  5  to  14;  50 
percent  for  ages  15  to  19, 25  percent  for  ages  20  to  24;  15  percent  for  ages  25 
to  65,  and  5  percent  for  the  total  State  population.*  The  formula  should  apply 
to  Jitle  II  programs  and  also  to  Title  III  activities.  Funds  should  be  provided 
on  a  ''no  matchmg"  basis.  No  State  is  spending  less  than  $4  for  every  dollar 
of  Federal  funds  available  to  that  State,  therefore,  the  requiriiment  of  a  State 
or  local  expenditure  is  no  longer  needed. 

The  sole  State  administrative  agency  provision  should  continue  and  car(? 
must  be  exercised  lo  see  that  provisions  are  not  included  which  will  permit 
several  State  agencies  to  administer  portions  of  the  statutf* 

National  and  Itate  advisory  council  provisionsshould«mainas  presently 
established,  including  an  appropriation  for  the  operation  of  such  councils 
State  councils  should  not  be  given  specific  planning  and  administrative 
functions  but  shoHid  continue  the  present  concept  of  being  advisory  The 
method  of  appointment  should  not  be  changed. 

Pravisions  should  be  made  for  a  strong  planning  requirement  in  the  bill 
. '    Included  should  be  the  need  to  prepare  a  long-range  and  annual  plan 
.  submitted  each  year  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  review  and  approy. 
al.  Such  a  provision,  with  sufficient  arrangements  for  review  and  public 
hearings,  justifies  elimination  of  the  present  mandated  set  asides  for  special 
target  groups. 

Title  II:  Program  services  are  reduced  to  three  major  categories  in 
contrast  to  lO'purposes  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
Tlie  elementary  and  early  secondary  education  purpose  should  use  the 
language  of  Section  1056  (b)  (I)  (D)  of  Part  B  of  Title  X  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  This  language  describes  the  establishment  of  career 
*  education  concepts  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Tlie  present  Part  B,  Section  122,  Purpose  (I)  languJ^e  for  secondary 
^programs  in  adequate.  It  is  recommended  that  the  current  and  separate 
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postsccondar)  and  adult  purposes  be  combined.  This  would  permit  greatei 
Rcxibilil>  and  end  much  confusion  over  identification  of  poslsecondar>  and 
adult  students.  States^hoiilo  be  pennitted  leewa>  to  make  priodty  and 
budgeting  decisions.       '  •  •      .  « 

Either  in  the  definitions  contained  in  Title  I  or  in  the  body  of  Title  II  of  the 
proposed  act  tb^re  should  be  identified  the  authorized  expenditure 
categories.  These  would  include  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  hand- 
icapped, cooperative  education,  work  stud>,  consumer  and  homem^ing 
education,  construction  of  facilities,.guidance  services,  contracts  v^fin  pri- 
vate schools,  teacher  education,  bilingual  programs^  curriculum  .develop- 
ment, research,  evaluation,  and. State  and  local  administration.  By  using  this 
arrangement,  planning  can  be  done  in  a  logical  way  without  mixing  program 
levels,  population,  groups  or  program  activities.  The  present  Stale  Plan 
format  recognizes  this  arrangement,  but  the  law  d(2ps  not. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  regarding "huthorized  expenditures  places,  re  ' 
.sponsibility  on  the  State  to  assure  through  its  planning  efforts  that  adequate 
attention  is  paiJ  to  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  without  requir 
ing  a  mandated  percentage  of  the  State's  allocation  to  be  spent  in  specific 
ways.  Determination  of  how  much  money  would  be  spent  on  a  particular 
population  group  would  be  justified  by  the  State  in  its.plaa  rather  than 
through  an  arbitrary  mandated  expenditure  level  in  statute. 

.  Title  III:  Support  services  would  include  three  categorical  purposes, 
research  and  evaluation,  innovation,  and  curriculum  development.  In  addi 
tion,  this  title  would  include  the  curreni  Education  Professions  Development* 
Act  (EPDA)  Part  F,  Professional  Development  provisions  foi  training  and 
retraining  teachers  and  admipt^tialive  personnel.  These  purposes  still  need 
specific  attention  and  funds  are  needed  to  permit  a  State  to  support  activities 
for  its  own  priorities.  Funds  should  be  allotted  to  the  States  without  a 
matching  requirement.  The  alci^5  4cplc^cntedin  support  services  categories 
arc  intended  to  encourage  State  and  local  agencies  to  develop  new  ap 
preaches.  * 

,  The  proposed  legislation  with  specifications  as  indicated  above  would 
meet  the  major  issues  and>problems  described  In  the  beginning  of  this 
section.  I1us  legislation  would  provide  new  and  significant  progress  in  I'he 
Federal  support  of  vocational  education. 

\ 
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IV.  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  WITH 
HANDICAPPING  CONDITIONS 

Inerodiictibn  and  General  Principles         ^  ^, 

The  education  of  children  with  handicapping  conditions  thijough  local 
education  agencies,  private  organizations,  State-supported  and  State- 
operated  schools  has  b?en  a  commitment  of  New  York  State  for  many  years 
Approximately.!  10,000  New  York  State  pupils  are  enrolled  in  programs 
which  require  an  exceptionally  high  degree  of  service  entailing  an  expendi- 
ture of  $400  million  annually.  This  does  not  include  expenditures  for  large 
numbers  of  les^  scvcflfely  handicapped  children.  Despit^trong  efforts,  the 
State  has  increa^mg#fiifnculty  in  providing  the  resources  needed  for  these 
educational  sen^iccs. 

The  enactment  ot  P,L.  93-380  is  evidence  of  an  increased  commitment  by 
the  Congress  to  assure  that  the  Federal  government  t^kcs  a  greater  part  in 
supporting  education  of  the  handicapped.  However,  the  provisions  for. 
financing  under  the  Mathias  Amendment  ^Vill  expire  June  30, 1975,  and  the 
Congress  should  review  the  provisions  and  enact  a  long  r^hge  program  at 
this  session. 

The  cost  of  educating  handicapped  children  far  exceeds  the  cost  of 
educating  non-handicapped  children;  in  New  York  State  the  cost  ranges 
from  two  to  five  times  as  large.  The  average  cost  for  the  education  of  a 
non-handicapped  child  in  New  York  State  last  year,  was  $1,300. 

By  contrast,  the  average  operating  cost  foe  educating*  a  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  child  m  the  five  largest  city  sqhool  district^  in  the 
State  is  over  $41000.  The  edycation  of  each  severely  retarded  or  emotionally 
.  disturbed  child  in  these  cities  costs  approximately  $4,900.  Education  of  a 
deaf  child  in  a  State-supported  school  for  the  deaf  requires  $5,500  of  State 
assistance.  In  the  suburban  and  rural  areas  of  the  State,  New  York  has  46 
regional  educational  agencies  (Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services) 
\^  providing  comprehensive  services  tp  handicapped  children, at  estimated 
average  costs  of  $3,300.  The  cost  of  the  education  and  care  of  children  in 
Institutional,  custodial  settings  is  more  thart  $10,000  per  child  peryear  the 
State  and  localities  cannot  meet  these  requirements  by  themselves  but  need 
difect  Federal  support  which  should  be  provided  on  a  shared  cost' basis. 

iFederal,  State  and  local  resources  should  be  combined  for  this  purpose  in 
a  ytay  that  provides  gremer  effectiveness  and  coordination  of  programs 
Federal  legislation  should  designate  State  educatiqn  iJgencies  as  the  sole 
agencies  responsible  for  federally  funded  prqgrams  to  educate  handicapped 
chilllren  in  the  State.'  The  State  should  be  required  to-  file  a  State  plan, 
adhering  to  specified  principles  and  indicating  needs,  priorities  andthc  ways 
m  which  Federal  funds  will  be  used.  In  addition,  legislation  should  require 
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accountabilit>  procedures  and  appropriate  mechanisms  for  the  placement 
and  evaluation  of  handicapped  children,  and  create  State  advisor>  commit- 
tees. Since  the  State  education  agencies  have  the  primary  responsibility  to 
administer  educational  services  to  han^iicapped  children,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  same  Stale  agency  should  provide  for  the  .State  level  advisory 
committee  functions.  Federal  legislation  should  safeguard  the  rights  of 
Handicapped  children  and  their  parents. 

Federal  legislation  should  require  States  to  reevaluate  children  who  are 
institutionalized  and  encourage  the  placement  of  such  children  in  **home 
school**  settings  whenever  appropriate.  The  legislation  should  encourage 
expeditious  movement  toward  mainslreammg  handicapped  children  into  the 
regylar  classrooms  whenever  ij^  is  possible.  As  is  staled  in  the  Regents 
Position  Paper,  'The  Education  of  Children  with  Handicapping  Condi- 
tions" "The  quality  of  many  publicly  operated  or  supported  educational 
.programs  is  related  to  the  degree  to  which  children  with  handicapping 
conditions  arc  grouped  or  otherwise  combined  effectively  with  other  chil- 
dren In  the  mainstream  of  Our  schools  and  society," 

In  the  Federal  legislation  proposed  here,  handicapped  children  are  defined 
avthose  person^  between  birth  and  21  years  of  age  who,  because  of  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  reasons  are  not  benefiting  or  cannot  be  e;^pected  to 
benefit  from  regular  classroom  instruction  bu^who  can  benefit  from  special 
services  and  program^  which  include,  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following, 
transportation,  home  teaching,  special  classes,  special  teachers,  personal 
services,  resource  rooms,  or  other  special  facilities.  These  services  and 
programs  may  be  provided  in  public  schools,  in  regional  programs,  in 
private  schools,  in  Stale  operated  or  State-supported  schools,  or  in  other 
State  or  public  agencies. 

The  calegoi^es  of  handicapped  persons  indude.  trainable  mentally  re- 
tarded, educable  mentally  retaidcJ,  emotior.ally  dialurbed.  hard  of  hearing, 
,  ^  deaf,  visually  handicapped,  speech  impaired,'  physically  handicapjkd  and 

neurologically  impaired. 

Administration  —  State  Plan 

Federal  legislation  must  provide  for  orderly  administration*  within 
each  State  by  specifying  that  all  federally  sponsored  programs  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  w  ith  each  State's  established  policies  for  management  of 
education  Yor  the  handicapped.  The  New  York  Stale  Constitution  places 
authority  and  responsibility  for  the  education  of  all  children  withihe  State 
Education  Department.  the  Stale  progresseiS^q  assure  full  educational 
benefits  for  all  children,  activities  of  the  several  Slate  agencies  related  to 
handicapped  children  must  be  rechanneled  lo  assure  maximum  use  of 
resources  This  effort  can  be  enhanced  through  Federal  legislation  ;hat 
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requires  ^  State  plan  which  sets  forth  State  priorities,  use  of  funds,  and 
provisions  for  advisor>  committees  for  all  federali>  funded  programs  for 
""handicapprd  children.  The  State^plan  should  reflect  the  unique  capabilities 
of  the  Stale  io  serving  the  handicapped  population.    /  ^  . 

In  New  York,  a  State  Advisory  Committee  for  Education  of  the  Hand- 
icapped has  alread>  been  selected  and  is  currently  advising  the  Commis 
sicner* of  Education.  This  compiittcc  includes  bqth  consumer  and  profes  ^ 
sional  organization  representatives.  Furthermore,  under  the  New  York  State 
Commissioner's  Regulations,  all  school  districts  must  have  Committees  on 
the  Handicapped  to  review  placement  of  children  in  special  classes.  The 
committees  are  charged  to  assure  that  appropriate  procedures  for  iljp  iden 
tification,  diagnosis,  and  placement  are  followed.  The  local  Committee  on 
the  Handicapped  is  also  responsible  for  an  annual  review  of  the  status  and 
progress  of  each  child  in  the  district.  Tfie  work  of  these  committees  is 
focused  primaril>  un  assunng  individual  pupil  programming,  and  requires 
consideration  of  all  diagnostic  information  plus  available  and  potential 
special  education  resources  and  facilities.  Eadi  local  committee  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  district  is  collecting  and  maintaimng  pertinent  records  and 
coordinating  improvement  in  educational  services.  In  those  cases  in  which 
parents  or  interested  agencies  disagree  with  the  determination  of  the  local 
committees  or  the  superintendent  or  Board  of  Education,  the  parent  or 
agencies  ina>  appeal  such  determination  to  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Federal  legislation  should  support  such  a  s>stem  of  committee 
advice  and  participation. 

Federal  legislation  should  provide  that  each  State  adopt  a  plan  setting 
forth^adhcrence  to  the  philosoph>  of  full  educational  Qpportunit>  and  to  a 
poh'cy  of  placement  of  handicapped  children  in  educational  settings  with 
other  children  when  feasible  and  according  19  tne  abilities  of  the  handicap 
ped  child,  implementation  of  the  plan  should  be  ^thin  the  particular  State's 
legislative  constraints  and  in  keeping  with  the  characteristics  of  its  hand 
icapped  population.  Due  process  guatmuces  should  be  provided  within  the 
unique,  legislative,  and  regulatory  structure  of  each  State. 


Federal  legislation  should  provide  for  Federal,  State  and  local  sharing  in 
the  costs  of  adequate  educational  services  for  handicapped  children. 

Recommendations:  (1)  Federal  aid  for  services  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren should  be  provided  by  formula  based  on  both  the  number  of  handi 
capped  children  in  the  State  dndjjic«average  cost  of  educating  handicapped 
children  in  the  State.  Federal  aidshould  be  matched.  Federal  funds  allocated 
to  a  Siaie  aliould  be  disbursed  to  local  districts  and  agencies  according  to  the 
State  plan  which  identifies  needs  and  priorities  within  the  State. 


Finance 
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(2)  Because  of  unubuai  expenses  incurred  in  transporting  handicapped 
children,  Federal  legislation  should  include  transportation  expenses  in  the 
definition  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  handicapped  chitdrcn  and 
permit  use  of  Federal  funds  for  transportation. 

Under  P.  L.  89-313  funding  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  average  daily 
attendance  2  years  prior  to  the  year  for  receiving  the  funds.  This  provision 
ignores  the  mobility  of  families  with  handicapped  children.  Parents  tend  to 
take  residence  in  areas  particularly  prepared  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  their  handicapped  children.  When  transfer  from  one  to  another 
education  district  occurs,  Federal  funding  to  the  receiving  district  lags. 
Also,  handicapped  children  may  remain  in  an  educational  setting  for  only  a 
fraction  of  the  school  year,  proportionally  reducing  the  allocation  for  the 
disUict  involved.  Yet  provisions  must  be  made  for  handicapped  children 
regardless  of  the  time  which  they  can  attend  a  class.  P.L.  93-380  has  not" 
solved  these  problems.  ' 

Recommendations;  (1)  Procedures  for  reporting  average  daily  attend- 
ance should  permit  State  supported  and  Sute -operated  institutions  to  claim, 
for  purposes  of  obtaining  aid,  incoming  students  awaiting  assignment  as 
substitutes  for  children  who  transfci  lo  public  schools  while  assuring  that  the 
transferred  children  are  in  actual  attendance  at  the  receiving  school. 

(2)  Funding  within  a  State  should  be  apporiioned  to  participating  educa- 
tional institutions  in  accordance  v.ith  the  length  of  stay  m  the  educational 
settings,  and  such  apportionment  should  be  made  by  the  State  education 
department. 

(3)  In  the  case  where  a  public  school  system  receives  a  severely  handi- 
capped  child  from  a  State  insitution  during  a  school  year,  provision  should 
be  made  for  a  grant  of  monies  to  be  used  by  the  public  school  district  to 
benefit  the  child  with  no  requirement  for  the  filing  and  approval  of  a 
comprehensive  project  application.  The  determination  of  the  need  for  the 
grant  should  be  consistent  with  the  regulations  jr  guidelines  developed  by 
the  State  education  department. 

{4»)  Federal  legislation  should  include  the  provisions  of  the  "Tydings 
Amendment,*'  so  that  if  funds  appropriated  to  the  State  or  local  education 
agencies  cannot  be  expended  in  the  year  of  appropriation,  they  will  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  both  the  State  and  local  education  agencies  in 
the  following  year.,  ^ 
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Program  Services- 
Early  Detection  / 

Earl>  identifiudtion  of  handicapped  children  will  provide  data  upon  whuh 
to  plan  for  the  estdblishment  of  appropriate  programb  of  interv  ention .  School 
districts  should  develop  procedures  /or  such  identification  uuJ  provide  data 
to  the  State  for  planning  purposes: 

Recommendation.  Federal  legislation  should  support  earl>  identifica 
tion.  With  reference  to  current  prov  isions  of  Section  61 3  b  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  as  amended  b>  P.L.  93-380,  the  sUmmar>  data  on 
identification  of  handicapped  children  should  be  included  in  the  State 
education  plan  along  with  the  statement  that  all  local  public  education 
agencies  arejn  conformity  with  the  State's  procedures  for  meeting  the 
identification  provision  of  the  Act. 

Infant  and  Early  Childhood  Education 

Mode!  programs  of  infant  and  earl>  childhood  education  must  be  dc 
veloped  to  demonstrate  the  efficac)  of  earl>  intervention  for  the  ameliora 
tion  and/or  remeuMtiun  of  handicaps  in  children.  Current!)  the  funding 
efforts  stimulatedb)  the  Federal  government  in  P.L.  93-^380  are  insufficient 
to  mtti  the  need  for  such  programs.  Project?;  which  test  potential  cost 
reduction  through  earl>  intervention  are  particularly  essential. 

Recommendation;  Special  grants  should  be  made  available  to  the  States 
for  the  development  of  model  programs  for  infant  and  earl>  childhood 
intervention. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Recommendation:  Substantial  Federal  funds  should  be  provided  to  the 
States  on  a  matched  basis  to  expand  programs  and  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  handicapped  children  identified  in  the  States.  These  funds  are  to  be 
combined  with  State  and  loc^l  resource:^  to  meet  the  financial  requirements 
for  providing  full  educational  opportunity  for  each  child  with  handicapping 
condition. 


,    Coordination  of  Services  Within  States 

Sectionj6l6of  PX.  93^380  authorizes  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  **make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education.** 
No  provisions  are  made  for  State  education  department  review  of  such 
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applications  The  lack  of  such  review  leads  to  fragmentation  and  ineffective 
use  of  research  resources.  Gaps  exist  in  services  to  handicapped  children 
because  of  the  allocation  of  funds  to  different  agencies  within  each  State 
wjthout  control  by  the  State  education  agency. 

Recommendation.  Federal  legislatipn  should  provide  that  State  educa- 
tion agencies  be  granted  authority  to  review  and  comment  upon  all  applica- 
tions pertaining  to  education  withm  the  State,  whether  from  local  education 
agencies,  or  institutions  of  higher  education.  Such  comments  should  be 
considered  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educati^fi  in  reaching  decision  on 
each  application  for  funds  not  flowing  through  the  State  education  agency. 

i 

Support  Services 
Research  and  Demonstration 

Several  problems  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped  require  research 
which  should  be  administered  through  State  education  agencies.  The  prob- 
lems relate  to  establishing  nondiscriminatory  testing  and  evaluation  proce- 
dures, initiating  screening  programs  to  identify  handicapped  children,  plac- 
ing students  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  "least  restrictive  alterna- 
tive," developing  cost-effective  alternative  programs  for  educating  severely 
handicapped  children,  and  expanding  services  to  ^11  handicapped  children. 
Such  problems  are  not  unique  to  any  one  State  or  geopolitical  boundary  but 
the  research  results  must  be  linked  to  aciion  to  be  taken  through  State  plans. 

Recommendation.  Federal  legislation  should  include  an  allocation  of 
funds  made  dfrectly  to  State  education  agencies  for  distribution  or  use  by  the 
agency,  under  a  State  plan,  for  research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
special  eduction.  Dissemination  of  information  regarding  new  techniques 
and  knowledge  eminating  from  Fedcigly  funded  research  projects  should  be 
expedited  among  the  States. 

Inservicfe  Training  for  Educational  Personnel 

Greater  emphasis  must  be  made  to  provide  funds  for  inservice  progr^ims 
stimulated  and  supervised  by  the  State  education  department  for  the  retrain- 
ing of  teachers  and  administrators  to  serve  increasing  numbers  of  handicap- 
ped sjudents  in  regular  education  programs.  There  is  recognition  in  New 
York  State  of  the  serious,  yet  predictable,  backlash  which  could  occur  as 
more  and  more  handicapped  children  are  mainstrcamed  into  regular  classes. 
The  effort  can  succeed  only  '.vith  a  change  in  educational  approaches  and 
modification  of  attitudes  now  in  the  field.  There  is  a  great  need  to  introduce 
regular  classroom  teachers  and  administrators  to  background,  problems  and 
techniques  of  special*feducation. 
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Recommendation.  Federal  funds  on  a  formula  basis  shopld  be  provided 
for  inservice  training  of  educational  personnel  preparing  to  serve 
niainstreamed  handicapped  children. 

Prtservlce  Training  for  Educational  Personnel 

The  above  rationale  for  training  general  classroom  teachers  applies  to 
prescrvice  teacher  training  efforts.  New  York  State  maintains  that  all  institu- 
tions of  higlier  education  currently  involved  m  the  training  of  teachers  jn 
regular  education  should  offer  programs  designed  to  develop  competencies 
in  special  education  approaches  for  classroom  teachers. 

Recommendatich.  Federal  funds  on  a  formula  basis  should  be  allocated 
to  State  education  departments  for  distribution  to  teacher  training  institu- 
tions and  oth^r  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  regular  classroom 
teachers  with  competencies  needed  to  serve  handicapped  children  in  regular 
classes. 


Regional  Program  Management 

New  York  State  supports  the  Federal  initiative  in  setting  up  regional 
programs  for  severely  handicapped  children,  e,g.,  deaf-blind.  Tne  rare 
incidence  of  such  conditions  may  make  regional  effuita  necessary.  Efforts 
must  be  made  to  increase  participation  by  the  State  in  the  management  of 
these  regional  and  interstate  programs.  The  management  function  should  be 
a  joint  Federal-State  effort. 

Recommendation.  Each  federally  sponsored  regional  program  should 
require  Slate  education  agency  representation  on  the  board  of  directors.  The** 
change  from  representation  on  an  advisor)  committee  to  membership  on  a 
board  of  uireciors  would  insure  the  State's  role  in  Uie  management  of  the 
regional  programs. 

FaciliUes 

Because  of  the  current  and  expected  decrease  in  general  school-age 
population,  greater  effort  must  be  made  to  reevaluate  current  available 
facilities  in  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  handicapped  children. 
Mainstreaming  becomes  more  of  a  reality  if  physical  barriers  are  removed 
and  proper  adaptations  are  made  to  accommodate  handicapped  children  in 
existing  structures. 
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Recommendation.  Federal  funds  should  be  available  for  the  reduction 
and  elimination^ of  architectural  barriers  in  schools  now  housing  non 
handicapped  children  for  the  accommodation  of  those  that  are  handicapped. 

Summary  ^ 

/ 

Xfic  Regents  recommend  that  a  new  comprehensive  act  for  the  Education 
of  thildren  with  Handicapping  Conditions  be  enacted  in  1975.  The  act 
^  should  consolidate  existing  priorities  and  add  new  provisions,  as  indicated 
above,  m  a  program  which  will  assure  that  Federal,  State  and  local  resources 
are  combined  through  a  State  pl^n  to  .meet  the  State's  prforities  and  the 
unique  characteristics  of  its  handicapped  population. 

The  legislation  should  have  three  basic  sections-  -general  provisions, 
program  services,  and  support  services  as  de:>cribed  earlier.  The  legislation 
would  establish  a  substantial  and  long  range  Federal  poIic>  for  education  of 
handicapped  children. 
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FULLr-TlME  DEGREE  CREDIT  ENROLLMENT 
IN  PUBLIC  AND  NONPUBLIC  COLLEGES 
*  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
NEW  Y'ORK  STATE 

1960-61  to  1980-81 


At  high  school  onrolUnent  grows  and  a  greater  proportion  of  High 
school  student t  remain  to  graduate ,  &e  population  of  ojir  colleges  and 
universities  also  rises.  ^ 

From  i960  to  1973,  full-time  degree  credit  enrollment  in  New  York 
State's  four-year  colleges *has  increased  over  100  percent^   In  the  same 
>  psribd,  full-time  enrollment  in  two«year  colleges  inq^eased  even  more 
dramatically  (over  500  percent).    Most  of  the  increase  in  two-year 
college  enrollment  resulted  from  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York. 

t  s  .  * 

During  the  same  period,  public  institutions  showed  a  faster  rate  of 
growth  than  nonpublic  institutions  (public,  approximately  320  percent; 
nonpublic,  approximately  57 ^percent).  ^  j 

In  1973-74,  more  than  half  of  New  York  State *^  full-time  college 
and  university  enrollment  was  in  public  institutions  (61  percent),  although 
among  four-year  institutions  the  nonpublic  institutions  enrolled  50  parcent 
of  the  total  four-year  enrollments.   Full*time  enrollment  for  1980-81  is  7 
estimated  to  toUl  589,  000,  of  which  62  ^rcent  of  the  enrollment  will  be 
in  public  institutidns.   However,  slightl;!  over  50  percent  of  the  four- 
year*cnrollment  is  expected  to  be  in  public  inltitations.  ^ 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  PUBLIC  AND  NONPUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

1960-61  to  1980-81 


Affected  by  increasing  num^rs  of  births  per  year  and  increaaed 
holding  .power,  enrollment  m  public  and  nonpublic  ichooU  increased 
18  percent  in  the  period  i960  to  1970.   At  the  elementary  ichool  level, 
enrollment  rose  12  percent,  in  secondary  schools,  the  increase  was 
28  percent.  »  • 

Over  the  next  10  years,  enrollments  will  peak  and  then  begin  to 
decline  slowly..  In  1975,  it  is  estimated  th*t  3,  980, 000  students  will 
be  enroUAd  in  New  York  State's  elementary  and  secondary  schopls-- 
a  decrease  of  nearly  300,  000  from  1970.   In  1980,  elementary  and 
secondary  enrollment  is  expected  to  drop  to  3, 440,  000. 

•  Not  shown  on  the  chart  are  students  enrolled  full  time  in  special 
educational  programs  for  the  handicapped  operated  by  Boards  of 
Cobperatlye  Educational  Services  (BOCES).   In  1973-74,  BOCES 
enrolled  25,772  students,  compared  with  17,058  in  1970-71*- 
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_    102p  ^ 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

BY  ETHNIC  ORIGIN  AND  LOCATION  ,  *  \ 

NEWYOR^STATE  •  ^ 

1973-74    *  \ 


The  mAgnltudo  of  •ducational  probltmi  In  Urge  cltlci  !•  •hown  by 
the  fact  th&t  five  Urge  city  ichool  diitricti  are  charfed  with  the 
reiponilbility  f9r  educating  approximately  37  percent  of  all  the  pufcljc 
elementary  and  eecondary  ichobl  pupili  in  tiie  State.   In  addition,  the 
great  majority  of  thtjinonwhite  pupili, in  New  York  State  atte'nd  echool 
in  the  Urg«  citiee  of  Buffalo,  New  York  City,  Rocheeter,  Syracuee, 
and  Yonkere.   In  New  York  City,  which  bae  about  one-tilird  oX  the.toUl 
public  school  enrollment  in  the  SUtc,  more  tlian  60  percent  of^the  pupil 
are  from  minority  groupi.^ 

The  provision  of  sufficient  staff'and  facilities,  ai  well  as  effective 
programs  for  educating  Urge  numbers  of  minority  group  students,  are 
amonf  the  m&ny  problems  confronting  our  large  cities. 


1027 


COLLEGE  GOING  RATE  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 
NEW  YORK  feXATE 

1965-66  to  1972-73 


CoUeg(»  ooing  rate  repretentd  the  percent  of  high  school  graduates 
entering  institution*  c£  higher  education  in  the  fall  following  graduation, 
aM  is  calculated  for  those  entering  degree -granting  institutions  and 
oihev  postsecondary  institutions.   The  percent  of  graduates  entering 
degree -grantlngjnstitutions  has  stabilised  between  60  and  66  percent 
since  1 968*6^   Similarly^  the  percent  of  graduates  entering  other 
postsecondary  institutions  has  remained  nearly  constant,  ranging 
betwe^V  five  a nd^ eight  percent. 
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1029 


PUPIL  EVALUATION  PROGRAM 
PERCENT  OF  THIRD  AND  SIXTH  GRADE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS  BELOW 
THE  STATEWIDE  REFERENCE  POINTS  IN  READING 


The  New  York  Sute  Pupil  Evaluation  Program  wa'f  established  in 
September  1965  to  help  provide  effective  allocation,  control,  and 
evaluation  procedures  in  the  administration  of  ESEA,  Title  I,  funds. 
The  program  provides  the  Education  Department  and  schools  with  a 
single  uniform  set  of  test  data,  to  use  in  identifying  educationally 
disadvantaged  pupils  and  in  locating    pockets'^  of  disadvantagement. 

These  test  dat*,  obUinod  during  the  ittltUl  tUges  of  this  program, 
i^^e  used  as  a  baseline  against  which  growth  or  improvement  in  subce- 
quent  years  is  measured* 

The  chart  shows  that  large  proportions  of  third  and  sixth  grade 
public  school  pupils  in  New  York  were  below  the  Statewide  Reference 
Points  in  reading  in  X973-74*    The  other  "Big  Five*'  cities  of  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  SyiACM.e,  and  Yonkers,  while  lower  than  rjcw  York,  had 
considerably  larger  percenUges  of  third  and  sixth  grade  public  school 
pupils  below  the  Statewide  Reference  Points  in  reading  than  did  schools 
"  .   in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

These  test  daU  provide  guidelines  for  the  administration  o£  ESEA 
funda,  and  a  basis  for  leadership  and  action  In  curriculum  development, 
supervision,  school  district  reorganization,  integration,  and  financial 
aid  formulas. 
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PUPIL  EVALUATION  PROGRAM 
PERCENT  OF  THIRD  AnD  SIXTH  GRADE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
BELOW  THE  STATEWIDE  REFERENCE  POINTS 
IN  MATHEMATICS 


In  1973-74,  the  percenUgei  of  third  and  sixth  grade  public  school 
pupils  below  the  Statewide  Reference  Points  in  matheniatics  were 
considerftbly  larger  in  the  "Big  Five"  cities  ,of  New  York  State  than  in 
the  remainder  of  the  State,   The  problem  was  most  acute  in  New^York, 
which  has  about  onc-tiiira  of  the  State's  public  school  enrollment. 

,    These  test  data  provide  additional  evidence  that  the  problems  of 
educational  disadvantagement  are  most  severe  in  New  York  State's 
largo  urban  communities* 
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DROPOUT  RATE  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
NEW  YORK  STATE 


1972-73 


Dropout  r^^t  a.  defined  as  the  percent  of  high  .chool  ""f'"'' 
(grades  9-12»  who  leave  school  during  the  academic  year.  Excluding 
he  "Big  FlCe"  cities  of  Buffalo.  New  York.  Rochester.  Syracuse 
and  Yonkers.  the  dropout  rate  for  public  high  schools  was  3.  2  P»J<=«"' 
In  1972-73,    For  New  Yor^  City,  the  corresponding  figure  w»» 
perint.   Thf  dropout  rate  for  the  other  "Big  Five"  cities  combined 
wasj^.  2  parcant. 

\he  Department  has  made  an  effort  to  decrease  the  dropout  rate 
by  means  of  pre.ervice  and  inservlce  education  P'°8"'"»-  Th"e 
programs  are  designed  for  the  developnvent  of  cfurrlculuA  "^^^f 
for  the  dlsadvanUged  and  the  preparation  of  potential  Pf"«°* 
t^Lhers  of  dlsadvanUged  pupils.   The  curriculum  materials 
a  nlber  of  -pecUl  pupll  program,  designed  to  Improve  the  motivation, 
experiences,  and  opportunities  of  dlsadvanUged  students. 
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NUMBER  OF  I^UBUC  AND  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  I>UPILS 
PARTICIPATING  IN  ESEA  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

1973-74 


During  1973-74^  there  were  an  eitimated  531,881  public  and 
.  nonpublic  sthool  project  participant!  in  New  York  State  under  Title  I 
o£  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.    Title  I  provides 
funds  for  activities  to  improve  the  education  vf  disadvar.tagcd  children, 

i 

Projects  from  New  York  City  alone  included  70  percent  of  the 
participants.    Collectively,  the  remaining  "Big  Five»'  cities  iivthe 
SUte  (Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Yonkers\  accounted  for  an 
additional  8  percent  of  the  participants  where  problems  of  educational 
disadvantagement  (especially  related  to  reading  skills)  are  particularly 
severe.    Nonpublic  pupils  statewide  represent  more  than  13  percent  of 
the  participants  served  under  Title  I. 
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PROFBSaONAL  STAFF  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

1960t61  to  1974-75 


**  •  ' 

•  For  th«  currtit  tchool  ytar,  It  U  ••tinruttd  tE»t  210,550  profet- 
•ionml  sUlf  mtmbtri  art  •mploytd  In  th«  public  tchoolt/of  whom 
87  ptrctnt  *r#  cUttroom  ttachtrt  and  tlit  rtmalndtr  provldt  auxiliary 
itrrlcat.tuch**  jmpU  partonnal  aarylcet,  admlnUtraUon  of 
program.,  data  procti.lng,  and  oth.r  ipaclal  .orvlce..   Since  l960-bl, 
tha  numbar  of  cUttroom  taachart  haa  Incraatod  by  55  percent,  while 
the  numbar  of  other  profaeelonal  iUff  hat  Increated  by  60  percent. 

Not  ihown  on  the  chart  are  profeeelonal  eUff  employed  by  Boarde 
of  Cooperative  Educational  Sarriqe.  (BOCES^.   In  1973-74,  BOCES 
'employed  6,626  profaeilonal  etaff  membere,  compared  with  4,  611  in 
1970-71. 
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4f 

TOTAL  EXPENI>ftURES,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AID  IN  PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ^  , 

1960-61  to  1974-75 


Rising  coitfl*  tncrcaiod  cnroUmenta,  and  greater  holding  power 
have  contributed  to  the  fourfold  iricrease  in. expenditures  for  public 
olemenUry  and  secondary  schools  since  1960-61.    Stat©  aid  for  schools 
has  followed  this  rapid  rate  of  growth  and,  during  the  current  year,  is 
estimated  to  be  $2.  9  billion.    This  sum  represents  about  40.  6  percent 
of  the  toUl  funds  that  will  be  expended  for  public  elemenUry  and 
secondary  education  in  New  Y6rk  State.  ^ — 
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AVERAGE  OPERATING  EXPEND1T|JRES  PER  PUPIL 
IN  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  FOR 
PUBUC  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

1965^66  to  1974-75 


Along  with  the  increate  in  toUl  expontUurc*  for  public  tchooU 
in  New  York  State,  there  :ha«  been  a  corresponding  ri»te  in  operating 
expenditures  per  pupil  in  wcljghted  average  daily  attendance. 

From.  1965-66  to  1973-74,  average  operating  expenditures  per 
pupil  increased  from  $711  to  an  estimated  $1,472.  Additional 
increases  are  ewdent  for  the  current  school  year,  when  average 
operating  expendivares  per  pupil  ore  /expected  to  reach  $1,610* 
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TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


1960^0  1975 


Federal  funds*  increased  steadily  between  Fiscal  Years  I960  and 
1974     It  1*  estimat<^d  that  in  Fiscal  Year  1975  these  /undo  will 
decreaiie  2.  6^ercenlLover_FlPcal  1974.    The  major  portion  of  Federal 
funds  is  appropriated  for  the  Elementijry  and  Secondary  Education  AcT 
which  was  passed  in  1965.    Estimated  appropriations  for  Fiscal  1974 
amount  to  $225  million.  *  ' 


♦For  applicable  years,  figures  include  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  Higher  Education  Act. 
Vocational  Education  Act.  School  Lur.ch  Act.  School  Milk  Act.  Child 
Nutrition  Act.  Federally  Affected  Areas  Act.  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Vocattonal  Rehabilitation  Act.  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act.  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Adult  Education  Act..  Library  Services  and  Conatructjon 
Act   MenUl  Retardation  Facilities  Act.'  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Social 
Security  Act,  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  Cooperative  Research' Program*. 
Vocational  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Fund.  National  Foundations 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act.  Federal  grants  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
Education  Professions  Development  Act.  5:ducation  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
and  Emergency  Schoof  Assistance  Act.    Fiscal  1974  estimatea  do  not 
include  Social  Security  Act.  Titles  IV-A  and  XVI. 
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ESTlKtATEiD  MAJOR  COMPONENTS  OF  TOTAL 
FEDERAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


FEDERAL  FISCAL  YEAR 
1974-75        '  ^ 


Tn  Federal  Fiscal  Yeir  1975,  New  York  State  is  expected  to 
receive  approximately  $420  million  under  varioue'  Federal  education 
program*.    Eight  o£  the  programs  (Elementar^r  and  Secondary 
Education  Acts»  Vocatipnal  Education  Act,  School  Lunch  Act/  School 
Milk  Act,  Child  Nutrition  Act,  Federally  Affected  Areas  Act, 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act,^  Adult  Education  Act,  and 
the  Vocational  RehablUtatior  Act)  accounted  for  97  percent  of  the  ^, 
total  amounfof  Federal  funds  received*  « 

The  first  act  listed  on  thp  chart,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act»  will  provide  ab6ut'$225  million  to  New  York  State  in 
1975  and  account  for  about  54  percent  of  all  federal  funds  received. 


Note;  The   Other  Federal  Acts"  depicted  in  the  chart  include:  National 
Defense ^EducatioQ  Act,  Library  Serv;ices  and  Construction  Act,  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Act,  Higher  Education  Act,  Social  Security  Act, 
Education  of  th^e  Handicapped  Act,  Education  Professions  Development 
/id  and  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act* 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
NEW  YORK  STATE  APPROPRIATIONS 


FISCAL  YEAR  197| 


Enactment  j&f.the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatioa-Act^is  one  ot 
the  mo  it  challenging  and  exciting  ev^nti  that  hat  occurred  in  the  field* 
of  education  in  many  year*.    Nationality^  the  act  will  provide  $2*  1  billion 
during  the  current  fiacal  year  for  (1)  the  education  of  ditadvanUged  youth, 
(2)^ the  purchate  of  textbocka  and  other  laetructlonal  materials,  (3)' the 
eatablUhment  of  supplementary  educational  centers  and  services,  (4.  the 
extension  of  educational  research,  and  (5)  the  strengthening  of  state 
education  departments,  < 

In  Fiscal  Year  1975,  New  York  State's  allocations  und^r  this  act  will 
total  an  estimated  $225  million,  with  the  major  portion  {$212  million} 
appropriated  under  Title  I,  for  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged.  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  will  provide  about  54  percent  of 
all  Federal  alcl  to  education  In  New  York  State  this  fiscal  year. 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABIUTATIpN  PRodJlAM 
NUMSER  OF  PERSONS  REHABILITATED 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

196S-66  to  1973-74  < 


A»  the  funds  available  for 'the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 
h&ve  Increased,  there  have  been  ixlcre/jises  in  the  number  ot  persons 
benefiting  from  the  program,  *  .  * 

The  15,903  persons  rehabilitated  during  1973-74  represent  an 
increase  of  IP  percent  ovef  the  previous  year,  and  an  overall  increase 
of  79  percent  sine*  1965-66, 
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EXPEOTITURES  FOR  VOfATIONAL.  REHABILITATION 
M  THE  NEW  YORK  STT^TE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

1965-66  to  1973-74  / 


The  Vocational  RchabillUtlon  Program  Is  one  of  the  oldeit  programn 
p£  Federal  aid  to  education,  having  been  initiated  in  1920.0  It  offers 
evaluation,  rehabilitation,  training,  and  placement  services  to  both 
inschooland  out- of- school  persons  preparing  for  or  obUinixjg  employment. 

Although  It  began  as  a  relatively  small  program,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program  has  undergone  sharp  expansion  since  Its  Inception. " 
The  most  dramatic  growth  occurred  In  the  mid-Fifties  due  to  the  passage 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1954  and  the  availability  of 
»«matching'*  state  funds.    The  program  experienced  another  expatnion  as  a 
result  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments^of  1965.    The  major 
Impact  of  this  legislation  was  to  Increase  i'ederal  funda  under  a. new  75-25 
petcent  matching  ratio  and  by  provision  for  statewide  planning  of  Rehabili- 
tation services.    Currently,  thla  ratio  Is  80-20  percent. 

>  •       /  ^      — fi' 

In  September*  1973,  the  RehablUUtion  Act  of  1973  became  Uw  and  , 
made  the  leverely  disabled  the  number  one  priority  target  group.  ^ 

, 

Expenditure*  for  this  program  during  1973-74  were  15  percent  greater 
than  expenditures  for  the  year  1972-73  and  Increased  168.7  percent  over 
those  during  1965-66.  A  sharp  decrease  in  funda  available  under  the  Social 
Security  Dlaablllty  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  5upplemcnUl  Security 
Income  Program  accounted  for  a  large  portion  of  the  15  percent  growth  In 
1973-74  over  1972-73. 
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MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 

AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  / 
NEW  YORK  STATE  ALLOCATIONS 

1966  to  1975 


The  Manpower  Development  and  T-ralning  Act  of  1962  (S>TA)  wat 
deaigned  to  retraln-formerly  employed  adult  workers,  who  had  been 
displaced  by  structural  changes  in  the  labor  market,  to  meet  the  dema^id 
for  trained  workers  In  skills  shortage  occupations.    Subsequent  amend- 
ments placed  major  emphasis  on  the  provision  of  services  leading  to 
employability  for  disadvantaged  otit -of > school  youth  and  adults.  Special 
target  populations  in  1974  were  Viet  Nam^era  veterans,  welfare 
recipients*  minorities^  and  others*   Services  provided  by  either  educa- 
tional or  employment  service  agencies  included,  individual  assessment, 
skill  training,  basic  education,  employability  training,  health  services, 
and  job  placement* 

Federal  legislation  providing  training  under  MDTA  expired. on  June  30 
11974,  to  be  replaced  by  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act. 
Some  MDTA  programs  funded  during  Fiscal  Ye^  1974  continued  occupa- 
tional'training  activities  into  the  current  fis&«T  year. 
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DEGREE  AND  NONDEGREE  CREDIT  El^OLLMENT. 
IN  INSTITyXIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
NEW  YORK  STATE    ♦  ^ 

FALL  1973  ^ 


To^I  degree  and  nondegree  credit  enrollment  in  the  State  amo^unted 
to  960,  878  '.n  Fall  1973^  w\th  62  percent  of  thoie  studonti  enrolled  in 
public  institutions.    Two-year  public  institutions  enrolled  260^933  studentt, 
while  two-year  nonpublic  institutione  enrolled  only  7,  925.  Students 
enrolled  in  all  nonpublic  institutions  totaled  368,  348** 

Enrollment  in  public  and  nonpublic  four-year  or  more  institutions  " 
accounted  for  72  pcrcelit  of  the  total  State  enrollment,  or  692,  020  students. 
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PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEGREE  AND 
NONDEGREE  CREDIT  B^IROLLMENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

FALL  1973 


In  the  Fall  of  1973,  the  total  degree^and  nondegree  credit  enrollment 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  amounted  to  96O,  878.    Of  thia  number 
73  percent  were  clapsUied  at  undergraduate,  while  17  percent  were 
graduate  ^tudenta.    Of  the  remaining  10  percent,  2  percent  were  studentt 
enrolled  in  firtt-profea^ional  programs.    Eight  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment  were  classified  at  nondegree  credit  students. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  BY  LEVlEL  OF  DEGREE  IN 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION' 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

1960-61  to  1972-73  , 


Over  the  past  decade,  the  total  number  of  degrees  conferred  has 
steadily  increased.    The  greatest  increase  is  shown  in  associate  degrees 
conferred,  from  7,656  in  1960-61  to  38,5^9  in  1972-73,  Graduate 
degrees  mcreased  from  12,395  to  40,052  m  that  period,  while  bachelor's 
degrees  increased  from  34,006  in  1960-61  to  82,  183.    However,  first- 
professional  degrees  did  not  follow  the  same  general  pattern;  annual 
fluctuations  characterize  the  number  of  such  degrees  conferred.  From 
1960>6l  to  1964-65,  first-professional  degrees  increased  from  5,211  to 
6,  279»^  The  number  began  to  decline  in  1965-66  due  to  a  change  in  the. 
definition  of  first-professional.    The  five  years  of  college  work  require- 
ments for  the  conferral  of  a  first-professional  degreo  was  changed  to  six 
years.    Consequently,  degrees  in  some  fields  were  removed  from  the 
Arst- professional  category  to  the  master's  category.    Therefore,  first- 
professional  degr^e^  conferred  decreased  to  4,  054  in  1964-65  and  then  to 
a  low  of  3, 203  in  1969-70,   Since  then,  the  number  has  risen  to  4, 824  in 
.  •  1972-73, 
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CURRENT  FONDS  REVENUES  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  1973 


Current  funds  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1973  totaled  $3.  05 
billion.    Of  the  t^otal  revenues,  86  percent  are  classified  aa^ducational 
and  generaj  revenues.    The  sources  of  the  $2.  64  billion  for  educational 
and  general  are  mainly  governmental  appropriations,  $1.03  billion,  and 
tuition  and  fees,  $0.80  billion.    The  remaining  $0.81  billion  are 
classified  ^s  private  gifts,  endowment  income,  sponsored  research,  and 
other  such  sources.    Auxiliary  enterprises,  including  room  and  board, 
account  for  $0.25  billion.    "Other  "  revenues  are  the  source  of  the  final 
$0.  1'6  billion. 
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CURRENT  FUNDS  EXPENDITURES  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  \ 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

""^^  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  1973 


The  Current  funds  expenditures  «n  institutions  of  higher  educAti'on  ^ 
v«n  be  distributed  into  four  rruijor  citegorled.  educational  and  general 
expenditures,  student  aid,  major  service  programs,  and  auxiliary 
enterprises. 

In  the  fiscal  yea;  ending  1973,  total  expenditures  for  higher  education 
amounted  to  $2.  95  billion.    Of  the  $2.  47  biUion  spent  for  educational  and 
general' expenditures,  $1.  02  biUion^wore  expended  for  instruction  and 
departmental  rescarclu   The  remaining  three  categories  <V:count  for 
expenditures  of  $0.47  billion,  that  is,  $0. 17  bUlSon  for  student  aid, 
$0.06  billion  for  major  service  ptogri^ms,  and  $0.24  billion  for  auxiliary 
enterprises. 
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I     PER  CAPiTA,TAX  REVEr^UE  bt  STATE  ANDV  ' 
/     LOf  AL  GOVERNMENTS,  NEW  YORK  STATE  .  - 

COMPARED  TO  h€h  STATES  •       •  \ 

'   .  (     1972-73       »  -  '  ^ 


Bajied  on  1972-73  da*t4  cv^mpHed  by  the  United  SUtot  Bureau  of  thft 
CentuV,  iW  York  SUto'  resident*  >iy hig^^  lev©!  of  taxoi.   On  *  pfer 
capiU  Now  York  Stltc  •Uiidf^ffrit  *n  dolUr  amount  of  Statt  and 

local  Uxaa  paid- -$894  per  o«J>ita  -againtt  a'nat)onal  avitagc  of  '$S77, 
For  SUt«  Ux  revenue.  New  .York  SUte  iJ^excoed^d  by  Ha«rau  aH  DfiUware. 
New  York'i  ^48  pe/  caplu  comp^roa  "§0^^  aatipnal  average  ot  $324.  For 
local^Ux  revenue^  New  York  SUto  again  lUnd*  ftrat  vnth  $446  coUected 
per  caplU  agalnvt  a  fetional  average  of  $253. 
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United  Nkqbo  Coixeqe  Fund,  IncC, 
^     ^ .      ^         ^  y.c^  york,  N,Y.,  May  i.  ms, 

Wa4hin0toth  DM.  ,  -  > 

DCJU  Cor?(mcs8MA5  O'Hab^  ,  In  conDectiun  with  your  subcommittee  s  deiibera- 
Uoa«  on  Th^  Student  Financial  Aid  Act  of  1975  (H.R.  3471),  the  United  Kegro 
C^JlIege  Ftiod  has  prepared  a  ^statement  entitled  Student  Fincnctal  Aid  and  The 
Current  Financial  Cri$ii  at  Pritatelv  Supported  Black  Colleget. 

y^t  appreciate  tMir  opportunity  to  point  up  liow  the  present  economic  and 
financial  crls^t  a^ects  privately  supported  black  colleges  and  to  comment  on  the 
Studait  H^iiianclal  Aid  Act     proposed  la  H.B.'^fll* 
.  Sincerely  youjrter, 

MiLToNT  K,  CtntBY,?  Jr., 
^  *         -  President.- 

^  Chmstophee  F.  Edlet, 

Eiidognre.  :  *  '      Executive  Dirtctor. 

Sxum;  1  Fi.fA5JCiAt  Aid  and  the  Cvmsm  FiNANciAt  Caieis  at  Pbivatklt 

SxnpPOBTEDjEJLACIC  COLLEOE8 
1 .  THE  CCBafcST  ECO.XOSIIC  ASiD TVSi k^ClAl.  CBISIB 

A.  Background  statement 

Thea«  are  bad  times  for  the  country  and  especially  for  privately  supported 
black  colleges  and  univeoiltlija  The  present  economic  and  financial  crisfs  i» 
taWof  its  toll  upon  these  ^nsUtuUonft*  students:  facuTtj,  families  and  sources  of 
financial  8t:pi>art  AlthoiJgh  privately  aupported:  black  colleges  have  not  been 
mpon«Ible  for  generating  inflationary  spifais,  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
^^^^  of  Inflation,  unemployment  and  recession  have  fallen  upon  them,  the 
region  in  whici^  most  of  them  are  located' and  upon  the  families  which  they 
«em  lirjarge  numbers.  '  -  -     *vm^u  j 

Bkci:  educational  inaUtutions  with  an  overwhelmingly  high  proporaon  of 
low  incop^e  students,  limited  and  often  no  endowments  coupled  with  ejrtraordt- 
nadly  limited  r^ourcca  and  access  to  resources  are  vicUms  of  policies  that 
m^r  ata  mpo^jd  to  developmentit' In  higher  education  In  general  with  little 
^H^^^^^'fr  '^i  strategic  arjd  yet  peculiar  position  of  black  colleges.  In  the 
pre«ent  jipUcy  debates,  much  la'.sald  about  enrollments  leveling  oflPand  declin- 
\n$  in  higher  education  but  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the  black  colleges  enroll- 
nK-nt  prewtirea  and  demand  continue  to  be  high.  Black  colleges  nave^  had  to 
dedinfr  admission  to  atuden.ta  because  of  limited  student  financial  aid  and  Um- 
ift^  mpaf^nt  to  gervico  Aem,  As  a  rcsull  students  with  excellent  potential  are 
not  m  colleges  and  mai^v^^lU  lose  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  college  education. 
utF^'^^  continue  to  place  a  high  premium  on  higher  educaUon  in  4the 

black  colaege*  Thua,  rather  than  cuf  back  programs  w^hlch  have  Just  begun  to 
^  rr^?      J?artlaliy  mm  the  nee^  of  black  colleges  and'topact  upon  students 
fri?J?^.^^ff.^.^i?^^"^**^      ^^^^^^^  government  must  expand  resources  going 
to  theft?  inirmutions  to  allow  them  to  more  effecUvely  me4t  the  needs  of  largi 

•      ^^^'^  ^^'"^  ^^^^      higher  cost  of 

*^  l&«akrle3f,  fuel,  utilltlea,  labor,  ^ervice^  operational  expenses, 
higher  intercut  tat€$  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  plantrare  of  parUcular 

t2^^^.^^li^^  ^i?"^.^^'^^^^^^^^*     Inatltitlons  to  increase  t£elr  charges 
to  etttdetitt  In  order  to  recovcir  their  inflationary  losses  are 'disastrous  for 
fl^hoo{*.«emag  large  populations  of  16w  income  persons  who  do  not  have  the 
^»       fi^t^iti*^  ^^^^^         attadent  assls^nce  which 

has  been  diluted  h^am  of  an  increase  in  the  pool  of  ellgibles  for  a  restricted 
^^"^^^  ^^'^^^^  witli  t^e  problem  of  lending  in  the  banking  com- 
A.'^^^T^^  coonomic  crii!i«  t^nds  to  reveal  that  tho,  status  of  black  people  is  ' 
K'^i^n  "IF  ?  ^^'^'^^        ^^^^^  conclusion  those  most  d^advan. 

Jl^«*H^'^v'i,«^^^^^    t      2^'*  that  ?aces 

this  nation,  Yonng  blacks  are  being  forced  to  di«op  6ut  oijeollege^  in  ^spropor. 
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Uunate  numbers.  Those  that,graduate  are  faced  with  the  reality  of  earning  less 
than  the  average  nonblack  graduate.  Investing  federal  dollars  in  student  aid 
rather  tlian  unemplojiueut  compensation  for  black  students  would  be  of  greater 
long-range  benejat  of  tliis  society.  / 

The  historically  black  colleges  and  univeijsities  of  this  nation  and  continue  to 
be  of  vital  Importance.  They  have  champlqned  the  cause  of  equal  opportunity 
for  quality  education  abd  have  provided  this  opportunity  to  those  who  were 
denied  it  or  could  not  aAord  it.  They  have  assumed  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  overcoming  handicaps  of  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. They  have  served  as  custodians  of  archives  of  olirclw^merlcans  and  as 
oenters  for  the  study  of  the  black  man  s  problems  and  achievements.  They  have 
dtivelvped  and  expanded  programs  of  education  and  occupational  retraining  for 
mlnorlty^adultB. 

ThlH  trained  manpo^yer  has  been  a  major  force..  In  the  ability ^of  black  Amer- 
icans to  benefit  from  the  lowering  of  racial  barriers  In  business.  Industry,  and 
government  ai  tl^i  federal  state  and  Jocal  leVels  and  will  continue  to  be  so  In 
.the  future.  The  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education  has  called  the 
ulttCk  colleges  a  national  resource  in  \iew  of  their  fostering  meaningful  par 
tkipatlon  by  blacki>  in  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  These  Instituti6ns  con 
tinue  In  their  efforts  to  Inspire  black  youth  and  other  youth  of  America  and 
help  them  realize  their  as^pi rations.  There  are  today  ever  Increasing  numbers  of 
these  youth  completing  college  and  entering  the  j(jb  arena  equipped  to  make 
valuable  contributions.  >/ 

In  these  transitional  and  ofjten  confused  days,  when  Changes  are  being  ma^e, 
the  budgets  fiJasbed,  the  role  of  the  federal  government  will  be  vital  to  the 
futaire  of  these  Ins-atutlons.     >  /  ^ 

Some  of  the  general  background  factors  relating  to  difficulties  whJ^i  privately 
supiKjrted  black  colleges  currently  experltsnce  In  meeting  annual  costs  involve , 
taj  the^nflationary  spiral  of  coats  which  affects  the  entire  econemy.  Including 
college  operaMng  costs,  (b)  shifting  enrollment  patterns ,  jtc)  a  reluctance  to 
raise  tuition  rates  as  a  matter  of  Institutional  policy,  (d)  spiralling  costs  as- 
sociated with  educational  ahd  general  expenditures  o%  college,  (e)  the  high 
cost  of  educatlun  supplements  required' to  meet  n<irmal  expenses  even  when  en- 
rollment is  expanded'  through  the  provision  of  additional  student  financial 
assistance  In  the  form  of  schotarshliiSr  fellowships^ loans  and  grants,  (f)  under 
<^pitallzation  and  l.nsufiltient  financial  support^,  (g)  library  expenditures  as- 
sociated with  the  expansion  of  wience  and  technology  but  required  for  quality 
Instruction  amLihe  maintenance  of  accreditation,  (h)  the  competitive  scales 
of  faculty  compeui^atlon  required  to  attract  and  hold  competent  teachers;  (I)  In- 
adequate investment  and  banking  policies  vyhlch  have  failed  to  achieve  the  best 
possible  yield:  from  the  investment  of  limited  endowment  funds,  and  (j)  rising 
and  unprecedented  costs  of  Insurance  and  security  protection  dn  campuses. 

Among  the  outstanding  Issues  relatlng^to  the  ^systematic  and  orderly  growth  of 
thei^e  colleges  are .  ta>  a  pressing  need  to  expand  enrollments  among  low -Income 
students  who  often  have  to  be  turned  away  because  their  families'  financial  re- 
sources make  It  Impossible  for  them  to  meet,  existing  costs  of  tuition  and  fees , 
(hi  the  existertce  of  competitive  recruitment  policies  In  the  face  of  financial 
harriers  to  rapidly  expanding  enrollments*  k)  the  effects  of  recession  expressed 
In  wage  cuts  and  expanding  unemployment,  (d)  a  decline  in  the  value  of  en 
dowment  fund  portfolios  as  a  result  of  uncertain  economic  c(;>ndltlons  In  the 
society  at  large ,  and  (e)  low  investment  yields  on  limited  epdowments. 

^.  Federal  funding 

Changing  federal  policies  have  altered  both  the  proportion  and  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  going  to  predominantly  black  colleges. 

President  Nixon,  at  the  1073  meeting  with  black  college  presidents,  stated.. 
'*that  the  black  colleges  are  an  Indispensable  national  resource.'*  He  also  reported 
.that  during  the  past  four  years  (FY69-72)  both  the  proportion  and  the  amount 
.  f  Federal  funds  «oing  to  predominantly  black  colleges  have  more  than  doubled. 
He  cited  the  FY  72  total  as  nearly  $242  million  up  from  $171  million  In  FT  71, 
from  $125  millior.  in  FT  70.  and  frpm  $108  million  in  FY  6D.  These  figures  were 
based  on  annual  surveys  condncted  by  the  Federal  Interageilcy^  Comulttee  on 
Education  (FICK),  a  co-ordinating  ^rroup  chaired  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (DHEW) 
and  includes  representatives  of  27  federal  deparitments  and  agencies. 
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'Black  colleges  bave  been  optimistic  as  a  result  of  the  September  1973  FICE 
report,  and  federal  funding  Increased  from  $JL08  million  In  FY  69  to  $242  miUion 
In  FY  72.  The  September,  1972  FICE  FY  .73  report  of  federal  dlsbursemente  to 
and  for  black  colleges,  now  officially  released  contrasts  dramatically  with  the 
e^rUer  rates  of  Increase  during  the  1969-72  period  during  which  period  expendi- 
tures of  black  colleges  increased  by  105%  ..         *-  *:r 

In  1973^  Federal  funds  to  black  colleges  decreated  by  3%.  The  1972  total 
?S^^^  i^^*^,^  colleges  was  $257,018,000.  but  In  1973  this  declined  to  $250.- 
094,000.  Federal  aid  to  all  colleges,  however,  decreased  3.2%  between  1372  and 
1973.  ,  * 

The  ratio  between  federal  funds  to  all  colleges  and  black  colleges  decreased 
0.5%.  In  1072  black  colleges  received  6.5%  of  total  funds  expended  to  all  colleges 
?2fo^eo7^v*Vl^'^^.  1973  this  ratio  was  reduced  to  5%.  Between  1969  and 
1972,  $21,003,166,000  In  fedetf^l  aid  was  disbursed  to  all  colleges  and  universities. 
Black  coiiegeo  anu  unlvei6itit;s»  received  only  $925,295,000  or  4.4%. 
^^1^1  following  federal  agencies  have  reduced  their  support  to  Black  colleges  in- 
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Pircint 

A|«ncy  for  fnUrnitIonf1*Oivelopment  i... 

OiPirtrwnl  of  Commirci  

Hiilth  Education  and  Wtlfin  

HoOiInf  ind  Urbin  Otvilopmtnt  

Juillci  Otptrtmint  *            *  i 

N^tioMl  Endowmint  for  Uij  Acti  

NitJonal  Endowmint  for  iti%  HuminiUw  

$25,000 
745,300 
202.004.700 
3.287,900 
1. 154.200 
109.500 
309,500  • 
6.977,400- 

99 
23 
4 

37 
29 
21 
76 
26 

Toul  ^.  :.„.  \ 

214.613.500 

•^J^oo  reuerai  ufuvernmeat  Agencies  reuuceu  support  ot  black  colleges  by 

$14,483,400."  during  FY  73.  There  have  been  discrepancies  between  the  "official 
policy  statement  made  by  the  President  and  administrative  practice  by  the 
Commissioner  and  Program  Directors  in  the  Office  of  Education  since  Septem- 
oer,  1973.  Although  the  President  spoke  of  "an  indisp§nsable  national  resource" 
and  national  priority."  in  fact  the  priority  list  for  some  programs  in  OB  for 
*  y  74  do  not  include  black  students  for  the  first  time  In  many  years  and  give 
^"J^ Spanish-speaking  (2)  Career  education  for  low  income  students 
and  (3)  Veterans.  -  .  ■ 

An  Office  of  Education  Fact-finding  Team  has.  recently  been  studying  black 
students  needa  One  of  the  policy  alternatires  under  considerallon  is  the  use  of 
additional  Federal  funds  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  desegregation  of  public 
Southern  mite  institutions  as  an  altenialive  to  additional  support  for  black 
college  expansion. 

There  is  a  Federal  policy  movement  away  "from  institutional  assistance  to- 
wards increasing  student  aid  which  assumes  a  level  of  endowment  and/or  State 
support  not  now  available  to  black  private  colleges.  Black  colleges,  however,  need 
•  Institutional  support  to  expand,  up-grade  quality  and  extend  their- curricula. 
Without  this  institutional  support  a  possible  effect  of  Increased  student  aid  may 
be  Increasingly  to  redude  tl?e  proportion  of  Federal  funds  going  io  black  colleges 
>?l^?^7  *P.<^"a8ing  student  numbers  attending  community  colleges  and  other 
^/public  institutions  and  proprietary  schools. 

While  it  is  true  that  black  colleges  (proportionately  and  Quantitatively)  re- 
ceived increasing  federal  aid  during  1969-72.  one  may  question  whether  the 
relative  uncertainty  both  regarding  quantity  and  proportion  preclude  these 
cqaeges,  particularly  the  smaller  Institutions,  from  significant  qualitative  im- 
jrrovement  because  of  lack  of  capital  and  endowment  funds.  For  many  of  the 
institutions  It  Is  a  year-to-year  struggle  for  survival  based  on  Increasingly  com- 
jpetltlve  student  recruitment  and  competition  fo?  Federal  categorical  grants. 

a.  STUDENT  nWAITCIAL  AID 

A,  JRecommendaHon  for  iupptementary  cost  of  education  grants 

In  supporting  a  national  goal  of  equal  opportunity  through  expanding  access 
to  higher  education  for  the  nation's  poor  and  black  youth,  we,  request  Increased 
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financial  assistance  for  all  students  with  highest  priority  to  those  from  low- 
iucvmc  A&uiiiieo.  dUpport  a^U  call  Q^iyaj^iK,^  sft  tl.c  c:;rrfc!it  pr^gr::^  ct 
Insuiutiunal  grants  to  al^  iustitbtions  o^  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  low- 
income  or  disadvantaged  students  attending  and  graduating.  XhiS  might  take 
the  form  of  larger  grants  made  directiy  to  eacli  institution  in  the  form  of  cost 
of  education  supplementsJ 

The  most  significant  deterrent  to  immediate  expansion  of  enrollment  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  higher  education  and  tvx  professional  and  technical 
training  at  black  colleges  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  student  financial  aid  es- 
pecially  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  grants  and  loans,  For  black  colleges  and 
for  bl&ck  students  a  need  exists  for  immediate  and  urgent  relief*  A  large  pro- 
portion of  students  at  black  colleges  come  from  low-income  families.  Often 
students  who  .qualify  and  receive  admission  to  cpllege  as  freshmen  cannot  at- 
tend without  financial  assistance.  Present  funding  a.^rangements  are  inadequatt^ 
fcr  stiidentiti  currently  eur^Hed  in  sopL^ixiore,  Juizior  stud  seziicr  cla*'*'es» 

When  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  student  body  comes  from  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  $5,000  or  less,  an  exceptionally  larhe  number  o£  students  are 
forced  to  withdraw  from  college  because  of  insufficieivt  Unanclal  resources.  In 
addition  current  statistical  reports  indicate  that  the  Southern  region  in  which 
most  of  the  black  colleges  are  located  is  the  region  most  severely  and  adversely 
affected  by  the  current  economic  and  financial  crisis.  Moieover,  the  present 
economic  crisis  which  has  increasingly  affected  more  and  more  Americans  dur- 
iug  the  past  3  years  has  been  felt  for  a  much  longer  period  of  fime  in  low-income 
black  communities.  It  is  ijtnportant  to  the  internal  healtk^and  well-being  of  the 
nation  that,  more  financial  aid  be  made  available  to  low -income  students  and 
disadvantaged  students  who  attend  aAd  fi;raduate  in  large  numbers  from  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  forty  ^one  member  institutions  of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  student  financial  aid  issue  as  it  affects  black  colleges 
generally  and  especially  private  black  colleges,  relates  to  the  fact  that  even  an 
expansion  of  enrollment  through  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  student  aid 
places  a  heavy  burden  on  Institutions  which  maintain  a  low  tuition  rate  as  a 
matter  of  policy. 

Institutions  which  belong  to  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  charge  $1,000  or 
less  for  an  education  that  actually  costs  from  $5,000  to  $8,000.  This  means  that 
since  tuition  covers  only  a  fraction  of  the  educational  costs,  the  enrollment  of 
more  students  sertes  t6  create  additioniH  expenditures  which  the  institutions 
must  covet  from  other  sources.  As  a  result  black  colleges  require  additional  and 
subsf antral  funds  in  the'  form  of  supplementary  cost  of  education  grants  to  meet 
^demands  for  expanded  enrollment. 

B,  ThiS  proposed  Student  Financial  Aid  Act,  1975  {E,R,  3i7iy 

The  United  Xegro  College  Fund  has  serious  reservations  about  certain  pro- 
visions of  The  Student  Financial  Aid  Act  of  1975  and  how  it  relates  to  finan- 
cially  assisting  students  and  institutions. 

Though  there  are  features  which  we  applaud  such  as  removing  the  one-half 
cost  limitation  on^  Basic  Grants,  authorizing  of  higher  maximum  grants,  extend- 
ing theBasic  Grants  and  wo/k-Study  to  include  part-time  students,  we  find 
that  on  tl}e  whole,  H.R.  3471 ''is  seriously  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  those 
students  who  can  least  aTford  acces.^  to  higher  education. 

The  United  Negro  College  Fund's  specific  concerns  as  they  relate  to  H,R.  3471 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Broadening  Base  of  BEOO  SwpjsoH— Unless  vastly  increased  federal  fund- 
ii^g  is  provided,  the  major  effect  of  broadening  the  eligibility  base  of  the  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  will  be  to  make  less  money  available  to  the 
ne'edlest  students.  Funds  going  to  low  income  and  disadvantaged  students  will 
be  reduced  in  order  to  include  students  from  middle-income  families.  The  United 
Nefgro  College  Fund  favors  broadening  the  eligibility  requirements  per  se  but 
oppose  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  the  students  with  the  greatest  need. 

Too  many  eligible  basic  grant  recipients  are  currently  unable  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  basic  grant  and  the  cost  of^uition  and  living  ex- 
penses. Aid  to  these  students  must  be  iricreased,  not  decreased.  Any  decrease 
could  spell  disaster  for  the  lives  of  thousands  of  needy  students. 


»The  wctfon  on  Thf  Stiia^nt  Flnnin 
Klr«chner.  Asslstnnt  to  the  Executive 
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The  bin  should  include  a  clear  statement  that  If  the  program  is  not  fully 
fUDHtd,  ellgibiiity  will  be  curtailed  acct^rding  a  fotoala  Tvheicby  Ihe  ueeUiest 
stuapts  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 

2.  $1,000  Maximum  Basic  Grant^The  proposed  increase  in  the  naa^tlmum  basic 
grai^t  from  $800  to  $1,400  represents  a  laudable  effort  to  improve  access  to  bigher 
education,  but  at  the  same  time  stili  falls  far  short  of  making  sure  that  college 
doors  are  never  closed  because  of  a  person's  financial  circumstances. 

T|:e  average  total  cost  for  a  student  attending  a  UNCF  member  institution 
Is  between  $3,500  and  $3,900  per  year.  If  we  optimistically  assume  that  the 
bask-  grant  program  is  funded  at  a  level  permitting  maximum  grants  of  $1,400 
a  y^ar,  over  $2,000  in  additional  funds  are  still  required  to  make  up  the  aetual 
cost. 

Each  college  is  expected  to  provide  the  remaining  funds  for  students  who 
caiJnot  afford  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  grant  and  the  actual  cost  of 
atti*nding  the  institution.  Colleges  which  serve  a  predominantly  low  economic 
group  are  most  adversely  affected  because  they  mubt  provide  the  largest  addi- 
tiohal  support  beyond  the  grant  aid.  It  is  ironic,  yet  entirely  conceivable,  that 
a  college  which  accepts  too  many  BEOG  recipienU  can  actually  go  bankrupt  by 
being  unable  to  provide  the  additional  necessary  support  for  these  students.  In 
effect,  those  colleges  providing  opportunities  for  poor  and  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents are  discouraged  from  carrying  out  the  mission  of  this  very  legislation. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  reconsider  the  $1,400  maximum  grant  in  HR 
3471  &H  a  figure  wlilrb  fallfl  far  short  of  insuring  access  for  all  to  higher  educa- 
tion and  which  seriously  overburdens  those  colleges  that  have  made  the  greatest 
strides  in  educating  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  of  this  country. 

3.  Allotment  Amonff  States—A  recent  study  by  Professor  John  W.  Wiersma 
at  Southern  Methodist  Univernity  revealed  that  students  attending  the  six 
XJnIfod  Negro  rollege  Fund  member  insUtutions  in  Texas  are  receiving  less  than 

^"/^^^^  share  of  federally  subsidized  state  financial  aid  to  students. 
Although  the  proportion  of  students  attending  United  Negro  College  Fund 
mmeber  institutions  in  Texas  is  16%  of  the  total  eligibles,  only  7.55%  are  in 
fact  being  funded  The  average  grants  to  students  attending  the  six  United 
Negro  College  Fund  member  institutions  In  Texas  ranged  from  15%  to  24% 
below  the  level  of  grants  made  to  students  at  all  other  colleges  in  Texas. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  thuse  ai^serepancies  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  state  of  Texas.  The  major  reason  for  them  appears  to  be  the  lack  of 
explicit  federal  guidelines  on  the  criteria  for  state  student  financial  aid  de- 
cisions. Some  colleges  and  univeri^ities  are  receiving  state  aid  for  their  students 
based  upon  tuition  plus  living  expenses,  uther  colleges  are  receiving  aid  based 
solely  on  tuUion  Stricter  guidelines  by  the  federal  government  are  essential  to 
prevent  such  Inequities.  ^ 

The  provision  of  H.R.  3471  regarding  the  State  Scholarship  Incentive  Grant 
I  rogram  encourages  low  cost  education  by  allowing  facilities  support  for  in- 
stitutions  without  tuition  or  fees.  This  is  much  too  restrictive.  Almost  all  col- 
leges require  payment  of  at  lease  a  student  fee.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  tiiis  provision  also  include  all  those  private  colleges  which  Ifeve  deliber- 
ately kept  tuition  below  a  certain  lerel  to  accommodate  students  from  low- 
income  backgrounds.  The  forty-one  member  institutions  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund  have  as  i?  matter  of  policy  maintained  a  low  tuition  rate.  They 
have  been  reluctant  to  increase  tuition  l)ecau8e  of  the  large  number  6t  students 
who  can  not  afford  to  pay  more.  It  has  too  often  been  the  case  that  wh'en 
tuition  is  kept  low,  tht  amount  of  federal  money  is  also  kept  low.  We  are  glad 
that  H.R.  3471  tries  ta  encourage  low  cost  education  and  we  strongly  urge 
expansion  of  the  State  Scholarship  Incentive  Grants  to  include  all  private 
colleges  which  further  this  goal. 

4.  Guaranteed  Stuifmt  Loans. ^Tjoans  to  the  neediest  students  serve  only  to 
perpetuate  the  burden  on  the  folks  least  able  to  bear  it.  What  is  moat  de- 
structive is  the  adverse  effect  this  can  have  on  the  family  structure.  If  a  young 
couple  with  only  a  minimal  Income  must  pay  off  thousands  of  dollars  in  loans, 
then  both  the  pnrentjn  and  children  will  suffer.  Grants,  work-studv  and  coopera- 
tive  education  are  far  better  sources  of  assistance  than  loans  for  the  students 
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from  low-lncoxne  familieii.  Loau»  caa  be  verj  effective  if  limited  onl^  to  students 
witn  less  pressing  nuanciai  neeas. 

5.  Suppiancnial  GranU-  Supplemental  Grants  hold  critical  Importance  be- 
cause tucy  fill  a  gap  bv  providing  additional  flLanclal  support  to  grant  re- 
cipients. The  program  not  onlj-  a^\ard3  grants  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  books  and  other  direct  instructional  co^ts,  but  also  provides  an  aliowanct: 
for  the  average  cobt  of  living  minus  the  expected  family  contribution. 

3471  proposes  to  restrict  eligibility  t<f  this  program  to  students  who 
dumou:»trate  outstanding  acadt^mk  performapce.  inis  would  scrap  the  need- 
bused  system  of  awarding  gtapt^  and  substitute  a  system  whereby  a  small 
number  of  BEOG  recipients  who  do  well  on  a  special  test  will  receive  grants. 

It  Is  cummonb  kiioAii  that  mlnv*rlty  and  ecunomlcall;  dbadvantaged  students 
traditionally  fare  poorly  on  standardized  tests,  most  of  which  are  geared  to 
white  middle  class  students.  We  know  of  no  test  developed  which  can  properly 
claim  CO  Identify  students  from  low  income  backgrounds  who  show  outstanding 
*  academic  pron^lse* 

The  proposed  legislation  authorizes  the  National  Institute  of  Education  to 
study  the  feasibility  of,  and  to  develop  and  test  techniques  of  measuring 
scholastic  aptitudes  which  are  *'free  of  cultural,  socio-economic,  racial,  re- 
ligious, sexual  aiSd^  ethnic  bias/*  We  suggest  that  at  least  until  this  study  is 
completed  and  its  f^sult.^  dli^semrrtated  to  the  public  that  the  government  not 
get  Involved  In  the  business  of  deciding  who  Is  smart  enough  to  attend  college. 

0,  Special  Progranw  and  Projccts--A  major  thrust  of  this  program  Is  to 
identify  (jiot^tlfied  students  from  low  fncome  families  and  provide  services  to 
them  through  grants  and  contract*.  The  Talent  Search"  program  identifies 
youths  with  financial  or  cultural  need  and  with  an  exceptional  potential  for 
postsecondary  education  to  encourage  them  to  complete  secondary  school  and 
undertake  postsecondnry  educational  training.  Tlie  '  Special  Services  for  Dls* 
advantaged  Students"  pro\ldu»  remedial  and  special  services  for  students  with 
academic  potentlah  \  -    „    _  ^  _ 

The  historically  black  colleges  ii^d  universities  of  this  nation'  have  cham- 
pfoned  the  cause  of  providing  a  qmalltj  education  to  those  who  were  denied 
It  or  could  not  afford  It.  In  a  random  sample  of  ten  of  these  colleges  It  was 
found  that  none  was  jfuiided  to  Include  both  the  Talent  Search  Program  and 
the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students.  Three  of  the  colleges  had 
neither  program  and  the  remainder  had  one  or  the  other.  Special  guidelines 
must  be  established  which  would^  identif>  those  Institutions  with  an  over* 
whelmlngly  lilgh  proportion  of  low  Income  students  to  make  certain  that  they 
receive  high  priority  consideration  tdypartlclpate  In  these  programs. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  &llege  Work-Study  program  Is  being  ex- 
panded to  Include  part  time  .students.  We  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that 
a  special  effort  be  made  to  establish  both  the  College  Work-Study  and  the  Job 
Creation  programs  at  Colleges  located  In  small  towns  as  their  students  have  the 
least  access  to  Jobs  In  the  community.  r 

3,  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  AKD  IX8TITUTI0NAL  SUPPORT 

J'he  Cnlted  .\egro  College  Fund  and  Its  41  member  college  strongly  support 
the  College  Endowment  Funding  Plan  (CEFP>.  which  has  been  developed  and 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Douglas  Patterson,  as  a  mechanism  for  providing  institutional 
support  to  postsecondar>  :u>titution».  This  plan  offers  several  advantages.  First. 
It  c*lo  Institutions  indirectly  by  supplementing  student  financial  assistance  and 
directly  through  Institutional  grants  such  as  the  ones  for  research  and  physical 
plant  facilities.  Second,  the  Plan  offer^s  an  Institution  a  stable  amount  of  budget 
Income  overtime  while  systematically  and  regularly  contributing  to-  capital 
formation.  Third,  thp  building  of  endowment  uiider  this  plan  Is  accomplished 
by  establishing  and  investing  dl:>crete  amounts  In  modular  units  of  endowment. 

The  basic  elements  and  optiratlon  of  the  College  Endowment  Funding  Plan 
are  as  follows: 

A  college  raises  a  sum  of  $100,000  from  private  gifts  and  philanthropies.  This 
sum  is  "matched"  3for-l  by  a  $300,000  loan  obtained  by  the  college  from  the 
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^^^rnS?^**^'  market  at  the  current  interest  rate.  An  endowment  factor  equal 
to  50%  of  the  girt  for  programs  U  4>rovlded  to  enable  a  borrowing  institution 
to  carry  the  full  interest  cost  of  the  loan.  This  $459,000  is  then  utiUzed  as  an 
endowment  fund  module.  This  endowment  package  is  then  Invested,  either  by 
the  college,  by  a  fund  manager  selected  by  the  college,  or  in  a  pool  of  such 
units  from  several  colleges,  e.g..  The  Common  Fund.  The  investment  goal  is 
to  generate,  over  the  term  of  the  loan,  approximately  $10,000  a  year  of  income 
to  the  college  plus  sufficient  other  income  to  make  annual  interest  payments  on 
th^  loan  and  retire  the  loan  principal.  After  the  loan  is  retired,  the  college 
then  owns  free  and  clear,  the  endowment  fund  module  o^  ,$^50,000. 
4  '^^mt*!?^*.^  element  of  the  CEKP  are  neither  new  nor  unique  in  college  financ- 
ing Thfey  include ;  (1)  use  of  private  gifts  and  philantropies ;  (2)  *^matching" 
monies;  (3)  the  ^'challenge"  concept  of  matching  the  results  of  fund  raising 
from  piivate  sources;  use  of  low  cost  loans  by  educational  institutions: 
(5)  formation  of  institutional  capital  through  the  establishment  and  invest- 
ment  or  endowment  runds;  (t$)  use  of  endowment  incbme  as  part  of  an  in- 
stitution s  educational  and  general  income;  and  (7)  use  of  endowment  income 
to  pay  off  loans,  both  interest  and  principal. 

oi.^  C®^^  Is  the  manner  in  which  these  basic 

e  ements  of  institutional  financing  are  "packaged",  in  interacting  and  mutually 
fiJ^^  I  addition,  the  structure  of  the  CEFP  permits  flexible  varia- 

tion  ahd  trade-offs  among  its  component  elements ; ^erm  of  the  loan;  loan  pay- 
back schedule;  amount  of  scheduling  of  budget  income  taken  from  endowment 
paid  off        relative  size  of  the  endowment  fund  Woduced  after  the  loan  is 

Colleges  can  capitalize  on  such  potential  variations, and  trade-offs  in  negotiat- 
ing loans  with  lending  institutions  and  in  adapting  the  pattern  arid  schedule 
of  endowment  income  utilization  of  fit  their  unique  requirements 
I  li  ^'^"1^,  appropriate  for  the  United  States  Government  to  adopt  and 
impleinent  this  plan  now  because  the  fundamental  jgr6blem  of  higher  WcaUon, 
Tn^r^T^'^^^'^f^^^^^  Tn  paTOcliTar."relafes-fo-fl^^^  of  securlngTnds 

required  fnr  basic  operationsr.  The  rise  in  educational  costs,  the  competition  for 
^indents  and  well-prepared  personnel,  as  well  as  Inflation,  must  be  met  by 
increasing  revenues  from  public  and  private  sources 

nrnw/rin'fJTi.f^*^^.  ^^""^V  Contributed  for  special-purpose 

projects  in  addi  ion  to  existing  programs,  and  are  usually  intended  to  be  spent 

F^""^^^  ^^n"."?^'  ™®  ^'^"e     improves  t?ie  variety  of 

Cpid  If^'.'iLn'^  available  does  not  ea«e  the  financial  problems  of  institutions. 
Indeed,  it  often  augments  them,  as  restricted  short-term  funding  invariably 
contributes  to  new  higher  levels  of  ongoing  expenditures.  In  short,  both  federal 

^^^mran  nmncUxQ.  Thus,  colleges  and  universities  end  up  with  &  program 
expenditure  built  into  the  budget.  ^      •  i^ru6i«iu 

The  College  Endowment  Funding  Plan  is  a  mechanism  for  providing  financial 
a  d  to  post^econdary  institutions.  It  supplement's  student  aid  which  iSc  fy 
aids  Jn«tituMons  and  other  direct  Instifutlonal  aid  programs  "uch  as  crants^^^^ 
research  or  physical  plant.  CEFP  is  designed  to  providra^  Institution  w^^^^^ 
stable  amounts  of  budget  income  over  time  while  sysfematIcany  c™buT^^^^ 
!nVu«ni?r^^^^^^^^^  'and  iSK 

The  expansion  of  Institutional  grants  should  take  the  form  of  large  grants 

AH  wi'lafiJp  'nf„th?n^'V'"°/  'i"^  °'  "  °'  ^"-^-fl""  supplement 
finnl  matching  fund  requirements  should  be  eliminated  for  Instltu- 

Incomrfamllles"'^  significant  proportions  (20%  or  more)  of  student^  frim  lol 

nnff"?,^'!!"!!''^  bp  earmarked  for  developing  Institutions  which  pro^uf^  olenlfi- 
cant  proportions  of  graduates  from  low  Income  families.  Arrangement^  should 
be  m«d<.  to  provide  direct  governmental  funding  of  facilities  pr^Msalf  over 
ami  ahovo  Hie  limit,  of  state  by  state  allotment,  for  XsTcoK  '^th  I 
dlsproportlonatP  number  of  low  Income  student,  compared  with  the  nercflitere 
enrolled  normally  either  nationally  or  regionally,  percentage 
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B.  Comments  on  thr  Oram  Pkoorams  (Basic  Educational  OppoBXUifixy 
Grants  and  Slppixmental  Educational  Oppoh'»'unity  Grants). 

National  Catholic  Conference 
♦  Office  of  Government  Liaison, 

Washington,  D,a,,  October  24,  1974. 

Hon.  James  G.  O'Hara, 

House  of  Reprcsentativet,  ^ 
Waihinfftonf  B,0, 

Dear  M^l  O'Hara;  1  am  writing  In  reference  to  a  concern  we  have  about 
the  criteria  fu<;  studtnt  a:>sliitaiicf  in  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  any  legislative  changes  Of  those  provisions 
dealing  with  student  assbtance  allow  for  the  inclusion  of  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  expenses  of  family  members  In  the  calculation  of  the 
ability  of  that  family  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  higher  educational 
costs  of  the  children  of  the  family.  Such  a  family  is  often  faced  with  consider- 
able expenses  to  Insure  that  their  children  get  a  quality  education  at  tie 
elementary  or  secondary  level. 

Since  this  sort  of  pri;\islun  Is  Included  In  the  Supplementary  Grant  Program, 
we  feel  It  would  be  consistent  to  include  It  in  the  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tuulty  Grant  Program  as  well.  The  enclosied  memorandum  will  provide  you 
with  a  more  detailed  rationale  for  this  recommendation. 

We  hope  you  will  give  thli>  matter  serious  consideration  and  request  that  our 
views  be  Incorporated  in  the  legislative  record. 
Sincerely, 

James  I/.  Robinson,  Director, 

Memorandum.  Re  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  Criteru  for 

Student  Assistance 

The  education  Aipendmenfs  of  1972  (P.L.  92-318)  authorized  an  extension 
of  the  Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  and  a  new 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program.  In  the  first  of  these  programs 
Congress  provided  that  there  be  consideration  of  all  educational  expenses  of 
family  members  In  any  calculation  of  the  ability  of  a  family  to  contribute  to 
defraying  the  co&t  of  their  children's  higher  education  expenses  (sec.  413(c>(a) 
(2)  (d)  (v)).  In  the  second  program,  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants, 
such  educational  expenses  were  limited  to  members  of  the  family  enrolled  in 
postsecondary  education  only. 

The  reason  for  this  disparity  between  these  two  programs  is  more  technical 
than  reflective  of  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The  House  version  of  this  legislation 
^dld  not  Include  an  authorization  for  the  Education  Grant  Program.  The  pro- 
vision relating  to  educational  expenses  was  added  on  to  the  Supplementary 
Grant  Program  by  an  amendment  of  Congressman  Scheuer  of  New  York.  The 
Scheiier  amendment  wa^  adopted  and  the  House  version  of  the  legislation 
enacted  after  final  paj^sage  of  the  Senate  version.  Consequently,  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  add  a  iilmllar  'amendnitut  to  the  newly  authorized  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  prograui  In  the  Senate  Act.  In  the  ensuing  conference,  the 
rules  would  not  allow  for  the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  to  the  Basic 
Grant  Program. 

Although  this  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  conferees,  there  was  the 
feeling  that  the  U.S.  ComniUsloner  of  Educatloii  would  have  sufficient  flexibility 
In  the  matter  and  thus  use  his  discretionary  authority  to  Include  elementary 
and  secondary  e.xpenses  In  the  regulations  covering  the  new  student  aid  pro- 
grams. There  ha\e  been  repeated  requests  to  the  Commissioner  for  such  a 
ruMng  by  a  number '^of  interested  parties  but  to  no  avail.  Consequently,  we  feel 
it  Is  necessary  to  recommend  an  amendnient  to  that  section  of  the  legislation 
a;ithorl7.Ing  the  Basic  Grant  Program  which  would  allow  for  the  inclu«?Ion  of 
all  educational  expenses  of  fnmlb  members  In  the  calculathm  of  the  ability  of 
the  family  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  higher  educational  costs  of  the 
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children  of  tliat  family.  This  would  establish  uniformity  in  the  student  nid 
programs.   

^        SoWHEBN  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators, 

February  26^  1975. 

Congressman  James  G.  O'Haba, 
Rayhum  House  OtSce  Buildinfft 
Waihington,  D.O. 

Deab  Me.  ChairmaK  :  The  attached  resolution  was  adopted  in  Richmond  ?t 
our  SASFAA  annual  meeting  on  February  19,  1975.  It  Is  a  reinforcement  our 
continued  effort  to  have  the  Office  of  Education  provide  Institutions  with  the 
fair  cost  of  tdministering  the  Basic  EducaUonal  Opportunity  Grant  Program. 

As  the  program  expands  not  only  Is  there  an  Increase  In  the  paperwork  but 
much  additional  counseling  time  with  the  student  Is  needed  to  coordinate  effec 
tlvely  the  BBOG  with  other  forms  of  student  financial  asslstanpe. 

We  urge  your  continued  support  to  encourage  the  Office  of  Education  to  Im- 
plement provlsluns  for  disbursing  administrative  coats  to  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions. 

Sincerely  yours* 

Mrs.  Wabben  C.  Light, 
*  President 

A  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972  created  the  Basic  Bdu 
catlonai  Opportunity  Grant  Program  as  a  '*floor'*  to  provide  access  for  students 
to  enter  postsecondary  education,  and 

Whereas,  the  delivery  system  Involves  the  Institutional  aid  office  as  an  Inter 
media ry  between  the  student  and  the  U.S.  Otfce  of  Education,  which  est? Ml ehes 
eligibility  through  Its  contractor,  and 

Whereas .  the  law  provides  for  administrative  expenses  to  be  paid  to  agents 
acting  In  behalf  of  the  feder^il  government,  and 

Whereas,  as  the  entitlement  Is  extended  to  addltiort^l  classes  and  now  part- 
time  students,  the. work  load  of  the  postsecondary  institutional  aid  olBce  and 
expense  involved  increases,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Southern  Association  of  Student  FlnanciAl  Aid  Adminis- 
trators meeting  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  February  19,  1975,  go  on  record  re- 
questing immediate  pruvislon  of  regulations  by  The  Division  of  Basic  Grants  of 
the  L.S.  Office  of  Education  tu  pay  to  postsecondary  Institutions  the  admlnistra 
tlve  expense  for  the  BEOG  program.  Such  administrative  expense  should  cover 
the  cost  Involved  by  a  postsecondary  Institution  by  providing  a  minimum  of 
$25.00  per  recipient  of  a  basic  grant  or  5%  of  the  ^actual  disbursements  to 
students,  should  be  retroactive  for  the  academic  year  1074-75;  should  be  In 
stltuted  for  future  years,  and,  be  It  further 

Resolvedr  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  President  Gerald  Ford, 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara,  Commissioner  of  Edu 
cation  Terrel  Bell,  John  Phillips  and  Peter  K.  U.  Voight. 


Long  Island  Univebsitt, 

The  Brooklyn  Center, 
Brooklyn,        April  7, 1975. 

Congressman  James  G.  O'ITara, 

Chairman,  SuhaomrmUec  on  Postsecondary  Education^  Cannon  House  Offlcc 
Building,  Washinyton,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  O'Hara.  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  13  which  I 
have  Just  received.  I  am  writing  this  letter  because  of  it  and  in  order  to  affirm 
my  strong  support  of  those  provisions  of  your  proposed  bill  which  relate  to  merit 
scholarships.  There  exists  a  certain  tendency  today,  prevalent  for  very  under 
standable  reasons,  to  confuse  fairness  wuh  re8r>ect  to  opportunity  and  fairness 
with  respect  to  quality.  Such  confusion  can  be  most  harmful  Obscuring  priori 
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ties  tnd  obJecUves,  especially  where  resources  are  so  limited  as  t^oy  are  at 
p^l  cSn  a^use  WHamage.  It  will  not  only  deprive  too  many  highly  quali- 
fl^dividuaL  of  ^Chance  to  develop  and  exercise  ^^^f  ^^^^.^Sf^^^^^,^^^^^^^^ 
It  wm  harm  the  general  welfare  by  not  bringing  forward  i°^^^|Se  mfflcmt  t^^ 
a  sulUblT  trained  body  of  persons  of  proven  excellence  and  caliber,  competent 
*0  deal  with  the  requirements  of  advanced  study.  It  is  clear  that  many  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  may  be  in  financial  need,,These  certainly  should  be  eligible 
for,  full  scholarships  or  full  supplemental  grants. 

i  r^lize  that  the  term  *pofii8e<Jondary  education'  embraces  a  wide  spectrum, 
ranjrinr  ftom  the  narrowly  vocational  to  the  highly  advanced  technical  and 
theoretical  fields.  The  concern  of  this  letter,  however,  is  only  with  the  iS8»e  of 
the  higlily  theor;etical  and  of  those  technological  and  practical  disciplines  and 
jmplications  which  incorporatS  theoretical  knowledge.  By  this  time  it  should  be 
obvious  that  the  security  as  weU  as  the  welfare  of  our  country  reste  upou  the 
nngolnr  develonment  use»,  and  applications  of  the  most  advanced  disciplines. 
Thescln  turn,  are  the  functions  of  trainband  working  minds.   

Congress  should  provide  for  persons  possessing  such  minds,  not  simply  for  tne 
sake  of  individual  enhancement,  but  for  the  good  and,  in  fact,  for  the  existence 
of  the  country  Itself.  If  scholarships  are  among  such  means  of  aid,  as  they,  have 
been  tradlUoually,  and  if  financial  resources  are  limited  as  they  are  now,  then 
itshould  be  the  first  order  of  business  to  see  to  it  that  *metit'  be  primary  among 
the  priori tiei  which'relate  to  scholarships  and  grants.  ^  „  i  « 

Talent  should  be  encouraged,  brought  forward,  and  developed.  But  there  Is  a 
difference  between  the  discovery  and  nurtui;epf  potential  talent  and  the  active 
cultivation  of  Ulent  already  in  being.  Equal  opportunity  applies  to  the  fonner 
merit  to  the  latter.  At  this  time  primary  need  requires  that  the  grant  of  scho  ar- 
ships  be  based  first  of  all  upon  merit.  TWs  is  certainly  so  with  regard  to  institu- 
tions cefitered  around  the  more  advanced  .disciplines.  '  u„, 

I  would  therefore  like  to  urge  that  it  is  crucial  that  Congress  pass  your  bill 
as  it  stands. 

Verytruly.yours,  LiNooiiif  Reis. 

BAfilT  COIXEOC 

'         '  Miami  Shorei,  Fla.,  April  14, 1915, 

Hom  CtAUDB  PEPMB, 

BoMe  Office  Building, 
Wathinijm,  D.O. 

DEAi  CONaRESSMAjr  Peppek.  I  am  appealing  to  you  to  give  strong  considera- 
tion to  H.R.  3471  as  it  comes  to  your  attention  for  vote. 

A  cross-examinaUon  of  this  bill  will  Indicate  that  it  Is  a  very  incomplete  in- 
terpretation 0?  the  needs  of  high  education  and  of  the  students  involved  in 
higher  education.  The  tuition  gap  between  public  and  private  institutions  must 
be  included  as  a  priority  need  today,  and  federal  incentives  are  necessary  to 
assist  In  diminishing  it.  Then,  too,  serious  attention  must  be  accorded  ^o  the 
middle  Income  levels.  There  Is  no  reason  why  this  Income  level  should  pay  the 
taxes  for  the  J)enefit  of  all  others  without  an  equitable  return  for  themselves. 
Students  of  middle-Income  families  should  not  be  the  sole  group  restricted  to  a 
work*study  benefit.  ^  ,  .  x  *  ^ 

Most  Importantly,  the  suggested  removal  of  the  %  cost-of  education  limita- 
tion of  BEOO  grant  may  eventually  become  the  salient  future  of  H.K.  3471  Ma^ 
I  ask  that  you  support  the  retention  of  the  %  cost-of -education  formula  current 
In  BBOO  as  well  as  the  threshold  funding  levels  of  the  three  campus-based  pro^ 
grams  as  In  the  present  law.  The  deletion  of  the  %  cost  limit  would  not  affect 
eligible  students  at  high-cost  Institutions.  We  do  believe  It  would  ad\^ersely  af 
fpct  enrollments  at  private  colleges.  ^  ,  .  „ 

^Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  matter  and  we  do  appreciate  all  the 
efforts  jou  extend  toward  the  passage  of  legislation  beneficial  to  higher  educa 
tion  today. 

Cordially  yours,  _         ^  ^ 

Sister  M.  Tbinita  Floo6.  O.P., 

President. 
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Mabietta  High  School, 
ilaristta,  Ohio,  April  11, 1975. 

Hon.  Clab£NC£  E.  Milleb, 
Cannon  Building, 
Waahitigton,  B.C. 

Dear  Conokessman  Miller.  I  am  tudusing  a  letter  which  helps  polut  out  the 
dlfiiculty  schools  are  having  In  helping  to  carry  uut  the  goud  intentions  of 
Congress  In  helping  deserving  students. 

Fortunately  for  high  schuol  counselurs,  our  colleagues  in  the  college  financial 
offices  keep  us  posted,  so  I  did  know  when  and  where  the  sessions  were  being 
held. 

Now  that  I  have  that  off  my  chest,  I  would  like  to  express  my  feelings  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  unrealistic  expectatiuns  of  what  parents  are  expected 
to  pay  toward  their  chlldrei/^  eduvution  under  the  Basic  Educational  Upi>or- 
tunity  Program. 

The  family  that  works  hard,  saves,  buys  a  modest  home^  and  encouj-ages  their 
child  to  work  cud  save  Is  actually  penalized  by  the  system. 
%  I  might  point  out,  that  it  is  this  very  group  that  often  produce  some  of  our 

best  and  hardest  working  students. 

I  hope  when  Congress  reviews  the  aid  offered  under  the  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  ProfVam  they  will  see  fit  to  give  a  break  to  the  so  called 
"middle  class"  income  group  because  those  families  earning  $15,000.00  to 
$20,000.00  yearly  can  no  longer  be  realistically  classified  as  a  'middle  class  * 
Dicome  group. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Phyllis  Wells, 
  Director  oi  Guidance. 

Urc rvERSiTY  of  Puebto  Rico, 
Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico,  May  1, 1975. 

•*\  Hon.  Jam£&  O'Hara, 

Qfiairman,  Subcommittee  on  Poataecon^ary  Education,  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  WasHingion,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman  :  As  I  promised  during  your  visit  here  this  week  when 
you  addressed  the  Xatlonal  University  Extension  Association,  I  take  pleasure 
In  writing  to  you  to  explain  formally  what  I  told  you  Informally  about  the 
Importance  to  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  of  the  Basic  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  Program. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  attached  memorandum  and  the  accompany Ipg  tables, 
the  BEOG  program  has  been  tremendously  helpfnl— a  real  success  story  which 
we  fervently  hope  and  expect  will  become  even  more  successful  In  th^  fjiture. 

Table  III  givps  comparative  Sata  on  all  funds  available  to  the  University  fur 
student  grant  assistance— all  assistance  except  loans— for  197S-74  and  1974-75. 
Principally  as  a  result  ot  our  taking  greater  advantage  of  the  BEOG  program, 
the  level  of  funds  foc  stiidpni  grants  reached  $22.1  millloxi  In  the, current  aca- 
demic year,  compared  with  $12.1  million  in  1073-74.  BEOG  funds  went  up  from 
$1.5  mlllton  in  1973-74.  to  $9.8  million  this  year. 

Table  11  gives  a  break-down  on  BEOG  grant  assistance  by^  family  Income 
level.  As  the  tabl^  shows,  all  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the  funds  allocated 
had  been  obligated  by  the  time  |his  table  was  compiled.  Again,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  BEOG  program  Is  of  crucial  Importance  to  us,  since  7f 4  percent  of  aU 
grant  recipients  come  from  fnmlliifs  with  ann  .lal  IncomesibeloW  $6,000. 

When  we^conslder  that  BEOG  mnts  are  available  this  year  onlv  to  first  and 
second  year  students,  we  see  hov^  important  they  will  becoihe  in  "the  next  aca- 
demic year  when  we  hope  third  year  students  will  also  bj&  eligible  to  receive 
them.  r 

The  BEOG  procram  of  decisive  importance  at  this  tijiie  because  the  Com- 
monwpaUh  hftfi  been  hArd  hit  bv  ceneral  Inflation,  the  soaring  cost  of  imported 
petroleum  on  whi^li  our  economji^  Is  almost  totally  dependent,  sharply  rising 
unemp'oymeht.  and  declining  real  personal  Incpme  and  government  revenues. 
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I  trust  that^U  Information  will  helpful  to  the  Subcommittee.  If  you  wish 
to  ha.veadditloual»informatlon,  please  let  me  know. 

1  am  sending  copies  of  the  memorandum  and  the  tables  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Educatiuu  and  to  Resident  Commissioner  Jaime  Benltez  in  the 
hope  that  they»  too»  will  lind  it  useful. 

was.a  Pleasure  to  hear  .vour  address  to  the  NUE4.  Could  you  spare  me  a 
copy  so  that  I  can  circulate  it  to  some  of  my  coUeagues  who  could  not  attend 
the  banquet? 

Many  thanks  in  advance  and  all  best  wishes. 

Cordially,  «  . 

Abtuso  Morales  Ca&bion,  Preiident 

'  Enclosures.  » 

Memobandum  on  Student  Am  at  the  Univebsity  of  Puerto  Rico 

I.  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY 

This  memorandum  deals  with  student  aid  at  the  University  of  Puerto  I^I^o, 
particularly  .the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  which  is  au 
thorlzed  under  Subpart  {X)  of  Part.A  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educhtion  Act 
of  1065»  as  amended  by  the  EdUQation  Amendments  of  1972. 

:  Tl^E  UwivjtKBiTX  or  ruwfciu  juw        ,  ^ 

The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  a  public  Institution  in  which  ^quWlty,  of 
opportunity  >s  an  official  objective  and  guiding  principle.  The  total  eni^ollment 
for  the  presient  year  (1074-75)  Is  52,000,  constituting  54  per  cent  of  the  totui 
enrollment  in  higher  education  in  the  Island. 

fThe  University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  the  lowest  tuition  rates  of  all  U.S.  Land 
Grant  Institutions.  It  offers  three  types  of  basic  financial  aid  programs  for 
(^Tsiudenfs:  ioholarshipa  (becas),  work  and  ttudy^  and  loans^ 
\  Becat  are  awards  of  money,  discounts  or  remissions  of  charges,  oc  similar 
financial  cunslderatiuns,  most  of  which  reauire  neither  repayment  at  some  future 
time  nor  service  to  be  performed  by  the  recipient  In  the  case  of  some  students 
in  the  Medical  Sciences  Campus,  for  example,  recipients  of  grants  may  be  ex 
pected  to  perform  services  after  graduating.  The  work  itudy  program  enables 
the  student  to  work  on  campus  for  a  number  of  hours  a  week  receiving  pay 
ment  for  speclflc  services. 

LoanB  are  sums  of  money  awarded  with  the  stipulated  requirement  that  they 
be  repaid,  in  kind  or  service,  in  whole  or  part,  at  some  future  date,  In  some 
cases  with,  and  in  other  cases  without,  the  payment  of  interest  The  vast  major 
ity  of  students  are  require^  to  rennburse  the  whole  amount  of  the  loan,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  to  pay  Inter^t 

IIL  BEOO  PBOORAM  AT  THE  U^^^yER8^fT  OF  PUERTO  BICO 

The  fiasic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  iBpOG)  Program  Is  a  new  source 
of  Federal  student  financial  aid  which  provided  funds  for  the  first  time  in 
academic  year  1973-74.  This  promm  provides  for  the  payment  of  Basic  Grant 
awards  tu  students  attending  eligible  institutions  of  postsecondary  education. 
Basic  Granti*  are  intended  to  be  the  "floor"  of  a  financial  aid  package  and  may 
he  combined  vslth  other  forms  of  aid  In  order  to  meet  the  full  costs  of  education. 
Studi»nt  eliizlbUity  Is  priwiarii.?  based  on  financial  need  determined  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  developed  iV  the  Ofllce  of  Education,  t'nder  this  program,  a  stu 
dent  completes  an  application  form  which  Ahows  the  income  and  asset  informa 
tion  retiuirrd  to  calculate  his  eligibility  index.  It  should  he  noted  that  elidhllitj 
.  for  Bfts'c  Grants  Is  determined  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and  that  there  is 
no  scholastic  determination  made. 

^he  anthorizing  )e;?l<)latlon  j^peclfies  that  a  student's  maximum  /rrant  eligihllltv 
is  $1,400.  less  the  expected  famil.v  contribution,  and  Is  not  to  exceed  one  half 
of  the  cost  of  attendance  at  the  institution  the  student  chooses. 
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IV.  THE  BEOO  PIKXIIUM  AT  THE  ONIVEBSITY  or  PUEBTO  BICO 

A  Success  Storjr:  '  - 

The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  iBEOG)  Program  has  been  very 
effective,  It  has  enabled  a  large  number  u£  students  to  begin  and  continue  tbeir 
college  education.  Xhc  vast  majority  of  our  students  come  from  low  income 
famjlies  (see  Table  II  attached)  and  it  vrould  be  Impossible  for  tliem  to  attend 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  without  rec^jlvlng  some  type  of  financial  aid. 
Even  with  (BEOG),  however^  many  parents  have  to  borrow  money  in  order  to 
meet  the  educational  costs  uf  their  children,  often  creating  difficult  financial 
burdens  for  the  family  to  carry. 

Q)2lte  understandably,  students  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  have  a 
marked  preference  for  the  scholarships  because  usually  they  do  not  have  to  re- 
pay the  fui^ds  awarded.  Unfortunately,  the  funds  for  scholarships  are  very 
limited.  Once  they  are  exhausted,  students  are  offered  work,  a  federal  loan  or 
a  package  of  aid,  depending  on  the  fundR  available.  Since  the  start  of  the 
(BEOG)  Program,  many  ^students  who  formerly  had  to  seek  aid  through  tlie 
loan  progtam  are  receiving  a  basic  grant. 

Without  federal  funds  our  Institution  would  not  be  able  .to  provide  financial 
aid  to  the  large  number  of  students  who  apply  for  It  and  who  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive It.  As  It  Is,  many  students  who  are  receiving  did  are  not  receiving  enough 
and  many  others  wh(J  are  eligible  by  all  tests  are  not  receiving  any.  The  aid 
covers  basic  expenses  but  does  not  cover  personal  expenses. 

In  other  words,  many  of  pur  students  are  heavily  burdeiilng  their  fnttirt*  by 
borrowing  too  much,  because  grant  funds  are  scarce,  especially  now  with  our 
economy  In  a  serious  recession.  \ 

Table  I  shows  latest  estimates  for  pe  total  number  of  students  who  are  re- 
ceiving basic  grants  by  Institutional  u^tt,  amount  of  financial  aid  awarded,  and 
average  cost  per  student,  fOr  the  present  academic  year,  1074-75. 

TABLE  I 


estimittd 


*  Totst     Numbtr  fA  Avtrtft 

University  of  hitrto  Rko.  tid  '    redpitnt  cost 


RIoPIidrtJ   J2.2S4,304  2,778  W4 

MiyiiUM   I,9I0,0CN)  2.267  843 

Midlalscliwes.....                                                          i05,5I4  135  712 

C«m  -  r..'.                                            655.171  .    ,  751  875 

RttfontlcolltttJ   (<,887,370)  .  (5.773)  (847) 

AfUtdillt.                                                                      603,620  682  8*5 

Ar«)N>   1,259,591  1,437  877 

Biyim6n   .....^  913,064  1,120  815 

Carolina                                                                   191.944  244  787 

Homiao   1,185,970  1,385  856 

Ponct  :   733,174  905  810 

TeU!si...c  V...:   9,822.366  ,  11,704  ST 


*  Thm  costs  tri  tsUmtlis,  subjtct  to  furthir  rennimtnt. 

V.  RECOJIMEXDATIONS 

After  "reviewing  our  situation,  we  present  these  four  recommendations. 

(1)  V\!e.  favor  making  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  available  to  up 
to  100  per  cent  of  Students  EJucational  Cost  Instead  of  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost; 

(2>  We  favor  extending  the  program  to  cover  graduate  students.  At  the  preV 
ent  time,  only  undergraduates  are  eligible.  '       ^  \ 

(3)  The  (BEOG)  program  requires  a  legal  certification  to  guarantee  th^ 
reliability  of  information  provided  by  the  student.  In  Puerto  Rico,  onlj  lawyers, 
can  \)^  notary  publics  and.  they  charge  $5  to  $10.  We  wonder  if  thl.i  requirement 
ctiuUl  be  waived,  ewpeclaliy  for  ^tudcnt^  already  enrolled,  since  their  financial 
need  an  eligibility  have  been  established.  '  •* 

(4)  We  believe  the  program  should  provide  3  per  cent  for  administrative 
expenses., 
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ma  \i\  -^mmiM  m  no^um.  comparative  table  of  funds  avaimu 


1573-74 


Incrmt  or 
iitcttkit) 


I  |fi*Cto^^1h-Comi!miiw«tiij^    56,325.247 

f-  f^^fJ^^i-'^i^tSt^JW^ris^gMfcentCbow   alt  332 

4  r>^...-K.,.   ^   ^20,300 

.FtCer*!   $4,540 

It.  c^*stwoek$sii^i,_  —  

T««ttf!hSS.._l,...__  _  22,097,243 


32$.  247 
937.734 
0 
0 

1.535,427 
420.300 
55,493 
372.000 
110.000 
290,000 

2.000.000 


0 

$359,904 

281, 3e2 
8.30Si,llt 
0 

(953) 
(272.000) 
50.000 
10.000 
1.165,552 


12.107.201  ^  9.990^042 


C  C0Mifi:5T^  05  WoaK  Fkoorams  '  (Coixeoe  WoaBL-Sxuux  nxio  Cooperative 

Education) 

^  .  ^      GeOBOETOWX  UKIVEBfim, 

^   ^  ^        ^  ^<i9hington,  D.C\,  February  26, 1975. 

Chaimmn,  U-me  spepial  Su^commiUe^  on  Education,  Rayhum  Sous&Mumma 

Deak  Mb.  Co??oa^.88MAN ;  Yonr  snb  commlUee  is  currently  coiiRldprlng  legis- 
lation arrectitii«  i'i>0pfr^f\ve  alu'tiUon  pro^mmt.  May  I  cndurse  the  recommenda- 
Uom  prertoasiy  fOCTrardefi  by  Messrs.  ^ojlfrey  and  Stoughton.  as  follows ; 

1.  Future  leizMatifui  uhoiild  Place  a  hJRh  prlniity  on  grants  to  instUutions 
tlmt  jire  df^^elopbif  coope/atlve  «Macatioa  pr<^taiDs  In  academic  disciplines 
1"^^,*^"**^'^      ^^'^      increase<l  numberi>  vCj^areer  employees,  as  Indicated 
by  V'S.  Dimrtm^Jit  of  Labor  projections. 

ii.^dmin!stTatiou  of  ct^oiKsratlv^t  education  fu^^ds  abonld  continue  to  be  cen- 
rralted  In  tb^  Office  of  Education  fn  Washington.  B.C..  rather  than  delegated 
ti>  %ne  regional  oiBce«. 

St"  Xo  gnintH  8hoold  be  mado  for  feaBiblllty  studies  or-planning^  Institutions 
ifboulii  undertak*^  tbeac  actiritles  at  their  own  expense. 

4  llie  llmltaHon  on  fundinif?  for  administration  of  programs  should  be  in- 
cr<?aswJ  from  three  years  to  fire  yeanj.  but  *n  decreasing  amounts  each  year 
«o  that  self  support  from  in^UtaUonal  fund»  w^itild  be  required  in  increasing 
amounts  each  year.  '  * 

The  limitation  of  $T5,OD0  i>er  Instltufiftn  shou1d"becontInued. 
-    I  ,  I^IS.^^Hljf^^*^^^  antiir.rized  anr^ualb  'should  he  increased  to  $20,000,000, 
with  mmsm  speeded  for  program  adnjinl^tratloa  and  13.000.000  for  train' 
ioK  and  rej^^areh*  .  " 

7  VfK>;itlonal  technical  prosn-ams  shopld^  not  be  ftinded  under  the  law  since 
other  fedmlfeglMation  provides  funding  for  these  programs. 

«  t^fure  lif^gi^atlon  shodld  provide  financial  incentives  to  employers  partici- 
PA^Jr'g  Uncooperative  education.  ^   o  ^ 

♦5     -^^^^f^  legislation,  should  place  a  high  priority  on  grants  to  Institutions 
?\5.  certain  criteria  and  guidelines.  The  criteria 

estatjlKjied  for  this  legislation  should  Emphasize  the  Integration  of  theo^  and 
pracHfe,  t^unseling  to  recognise  and  organize  objectives,  productive  work,  and 
the,t-areer  development  aspects  of  cooperative  education.  i 
10  Aiwuntablllty  should  be  built  into  the  legislation  and  into  the  guidelines 
of  f^erDlIy  tunded  cooperative  education  programs.  Funds 
should  be  made  arguable  for  Independent  evaluaUon  of  these  programs  on  a 
yctar  by  year  l^aslK  Ile<v,mmendatlons  coptained  la  the  report  enUtled  ^^earrh 

It^'^ltJ^"^^^''^  ^^^^T^^  Education  Pr™ 

Rion«  DeYelopm**nt,  are  er  ^  »rsed*  ^ 

n  fK  particularly  important  in  thane  troubled  tlmoi^  that  strong  ties  be  built 
berwei-n  ♦^luattion  and  life-^to  the  emclioratlon  of  economic  coadltlons 
Very  truly  yourw,  ^  »u»uu"h. 

JoHW  A.  Chase,  A$9i$tant  Bean. 


ERIC 


ArsTiK,  'Tex.,  February  £5, 197S. 


Hon.  J*  X  BicKUG, 


Cannon  iBailding, 

D£AJt  CoscmtssMAK^ Pickle*  It  occurred  tome  that,  with  the  current  econQmic 
recession,  the  students  who  are  presently  in  college  are-  going  to  have  a  very 
difficult  time  finding  Juls  thi»  sumnier.  Also,  many  of  the  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  1  am  sure  some  of  the  public  institutions,  are  finding  it 
very  diffitult  to  haiftnce  their  .budgets ,  th*Ji*^f ore,  they  are  forced  to  cut  their 
expenditures  and  this  is  msinly  done  by  not  keeping  their  plants  Jn  adequate 
repair.  *       -  »  - 

With  these  two  problems  in  mind— namely  trying  to  create  Jobs  and  i^t  the 
jsame  time  help  institutions  of  higher  education--  -it  would  seem  logical  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  consideration  to  helping  the  situation.  There  are 
students  in  colleges  and  universities  whoaire  currently  paying  for  their  education 
through  gnaranteed  private  loans.  These  loans  are  different  from  tfie  work-study 
program  and  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  as  these  private  loans  are  not 
due  until  nine  months  after  the  student  graduates  or  leaves  the  institution.  If, 
however*  tht  Federal  Government  could  fufld  a  program  whereby  money  would 
be  furnished  the  Institutions  vt  higher  learning  enabling"  them,  through  their 
currently  .established  student  ioan  ofiScers,  ^to  hire  these  students  this  summer  to 
work  at  the  institution*  and  the  institution  then  pay  ofi  t>arc  of  the  student  loan 
to  the  private  lender^  it  would  have  the  effect  of  (1)  Giving  the  student  work 
and  some  degree  of  respect  that  he  is  paying  off  part  of  his  college  expense ; 

Giving  the  college  or  university  a  labor  force  for  much  needed  Repairs  and 
worjL  on  the  cumpus,  (3)  Return  some  money  to  the  bQiiks  and  lending  institu- 
tions  which  could  be  put  back  into  the  economy;  and  (4)  Occupy  the  student 
during  the  summer  to  keep  him  from  being  a  disruptive  force  in  our  society. 

I,  therefore,  think  it  Is  well  \Torth  considering  even  though  I  know  in  anj 
program  of  this  kind,  there  ^are  bound  to  be  abuses.  The  problem  I  foresee  with 
such  a  program  of  this  kind  is.  whether  it  can  get  funding  In  time  for  it  to  have 
an  effect  this  summer* 

If  you  find  this  idea  interesting,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  any  research  on  it,  at 
my  expense.  In  order  to  see  if  It  is  practical  and  what  Impact  it  would  have. 
Sincerely, 


Bepresentatlve  James  O'Haba, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Postaecondary  Fducatiotip 
Wathinotan,  D.O. 

D£W  Sir:  I  wish  to  support  your  policies  on  student  financial  aid.  As  a  stu- 
dent I  received  Guaranteed  LoaiJi»  and  National  Direct  Student  Loans  in  the 
amount  of  $3,200.00. 

Now,  OS  Financial  Aid  Officer  at  Coker  CJollege,  I  concur  witb  your  philosophy 
of  expanded  work  study  and  job  opportunities  and  reduetlun  vt  l.</rrowing  in 
financing  education. 

Ccik^if  emphasizes  cooperative  education  programs  and  we  hope  to  expand  it 
each  year.  After  all,  a  meaningful  Job  is  a  goal  for  every  student  1 1 atally  sup- 
port^your  cooperative  education  doctrine. 

It  is  hoped  ihat  my  thoughts  from  an  aid  oificei  at  a  small  private  progressive 
Kouthem  school  are  welcome* 

Thank  you.  ^ 
Very  truly  yours. 


'  Congressman  James  O,  O'Hara* 
Chairman  Uome  SuUomnMtcc  on  Past  Secotidarp  Education,  Raybum  Eou9ff 
OfficoBuildin{;,'Wa9Mngtoti,fi.O. 
Bear  Cokouessman  O'Haba.  I  Just  learned  that  you  recently  Introduced  '^Tho 
Student  Financial  Aid  Act  of  1975"  (HR  34J1}  to  amend  "Title  IV  of  tho 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1905.**  I  would  appreciate  very  much  being  sent  n  conv 
of  your  bill  .  /  V  i. 


*WnxiAM  B.  Oamipbixl. 

«CoKEB  COLueoi:, 
EartsviUe,  S.C.,  March  4, 1976. 
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Generally,  T  also  wish  to  voice  my  enthusiastic  support  for  the  concept  of 
lDcrea;>ed  iederal  oupi^ort  of  off  carnpuf  worksttudy  prugrama.  While  KaUmaxoO 
College  has.  used  a  portion  of  Its  woyk  study  funds  for  olf-campui  programs  In 
the  past,  it  has  been  imable  to  'do  so  that  last  three  years,  ^ 

An  increase  in  overall  wor^^study  funding  or  th©  placing  of  Jt  premium  on 
off-campus  work-study  Bltuations  would  be  of  considerable  ^  benefit  to  laaD^  of 
ou»  students  here  in  tlie  Career  Servi<fe  Program.  We  know  of  many  employers 
able  to  pay  $150  to  |200  to  hire  a  student  tot  a  quarter,  but  unable  to  support  ail 
of  a  student's  expenses  let  alone  pay  enough  to  help  the  student  x>ay  his  next 
quarter's  tuition.  .  . 

Sincerely,  ,  * 

H.  THOitis  FaANQis,  ^ 
'  -  AiaUtant  DireotOft  Career  8erv(ce$l 


'  Eastebn  MipnioAK  UwivRRsmr, 
Spsilanti,  MicK,  March  20,  WSJ 

Hpn.  James  G.  O'Hara, 

Chairman,  Special  Suhcommittee  on  Educattont  House  of  Representatives,  Can- 
non House  Ojjlce  Building,  'Washington,  D.O. 

Beab  Mb.  O'IIaba  :  Congratulations  on  your  recently  introduced  Student  Aid 
Bill.  I  read,  witL  particular  enthtlslasm,  the  portion  concerning  the  increased 
flnancing  for  the  Work-Study  Program  and  Uie  relaxing  of  the  explicit  need 
requirement  for  students  to  qualify  for  the  progran?. 

For  ten  years  I  have  worked  with  the  Work-Study  program;  and  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  no  other  aid  program  can  match  the  benefits  provided  by  this  stu* 
dent  support  program.  Not  only  do  the  students  earn  educational  expenses,  they 
provide  assistance  to  others  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available,  they  supple- 
ment text  book  learning  with  on  the-Job  experience  which  makes  learning  mean- 
Ingfuly  and  they  build  a  record  of  work  exparience  which  proves  them  desirable 
candidates  for  career  placement  npon  graduation. 

The  r{51axi2g  of  the  need  requirement,  wiU  assuredly  mean  more  work  for 
our  small  already  over  worked  staff,  but  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve 
more  students,  especially  those  who  previously  have  shown  auch  great  need  but 
rould  not  qualify.  Having  Work  Study  available  to  more  students  will  be  most 
lietpful  to  Michigan  college  students  next  year  since  budgets  for  the  State  sup- 
ported schools  are  expected  to  be  low  and  hicreaBt;»  in  tuition  and  housing  costs 
are  hping  proposed. 

I  have  followed  closely  your  work  with  the  Education  Subcommittee  and  1 
am  !.»okIng  forward  to  hearing  your  presentation  at  Southern  Illinois  UniFerblty 
this  summer. 

Beat  wishes  for  continued  success. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Buksoit, 
  Student  Emplovment 

BxEctr^ivB  OmcE  or  EoucAxiorrAL  Affairs, 
„     -        ^  '  H  Boston,  Mass.,  March  20,  lOU. 

Hon.  James  G.  O'Hara,  ^ 
RayihumJIouse  O^ce  BUilding, 
Washington,  D,C. 

•p^AB  CojfOKESSMAN  O'Hara  :  On  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Sfassachu- 
settw,  I  would  like  to  offer  comments  pertaining  to  your  proposed  ameudments  of 
*^?T^y^i^  Section,  TiUe  IV,  of  the  Higher  Educatll^n  Act  of  1965 

^  proposed  eHmlnatlon  of  the  need  analysis  for  the  distribution  of 

funds  will  take  the  College  Work-Study  Funds  out  of  the  hands  of  the  students 
who  arfl  rnn?t  tn  need. 

In  ^rassachusetfs  It  is  a  fact  that  some  students  who  have  qualifled  for  flnan- 
clal  aid  are  not  Provided  wlUi  enough  support  to  continue  thelr'education  due 
to  th^  limited  availability  offunds.  I,  of  course,  am  encouraged  by  your  efforts 

^?nS®t^7l^\^'^'^.^^^^?^^?'^"^^"^^  appropriation.  But  the  inclusion  of  all 
smdents  who  aproach  the  Colleges  on  a  Urst-come.  flrst-served  basis  will  over- 
extend  whatever  Increase  that  is  able  to  be  won  In  these  hard  times 
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.  I  Would  therefore  urge  the  continuatloa  of  the  need  aualjsis  bo  that  those 
Jitudenta  who  are  must  in  need  of  the  funds  are, assured  of  the  priority  they 
merit 

^JI)  I  have  graTe  concerns  about  the  proThalon  of  federal  funds  for  the  Job 
Creucion  Pro-am.  In  practical  terma,  who  is  to  say  wlilch  jobs  ^vere  "created '  j? 
in  a  Slate  jsuch  as  Maatoachusetts,  where  boiue  116  colleges  and  universltles>  al- 
xeady  compete  In  many  spLereb,  the  pruvisiun  uf  these  admlnlstratiTe  funds  to 
each  college  encourages  duplication  and  the  confusion  of  employers. 

If  thl«  program  is  to  be  successful,  it  mubt  establish  clear  criteria  which  define, 
the  act  of  "job  creation",  and  it  must  appruach  this  tai>L  cn  a  coUaborative» 
xegioualized  basis. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  Section  447  be  changed  to  include  provl«iions 
for  entering  into  agreements  with  "eligible  institutions  or  uther  apprupriate 
non-profit  job  clearinghouses  *  (Page  85,  line  13).  Further,  I  doubt  that  the  1% 
.  administrative  allowance  will  be  sufiicient  to  do  the  job.  1  would  recctoimend  a 
6%  allowance  (Page  86,  line  9) . 
1  am  hopeful  that  yuu  will  cunsiuer  these  puints  and  revise  y^ar.  amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Paitl  Parks,  Secretary/  of  Sducaiion. 


Hampton,  Va^  March  t7, 1075. 

Hon.  James  O'Hara,. 

£>iihi)omtmUee  on  ronUvcondarj/  Education  of  The  House  Commiitee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Rayhum  BuUdinfft  V^a^hingt'on^D.O. 
DeaK  CONOXESSXiAif  0*HAftA ;  I  recently  attended  a  meeting  In  New  Tork  City 
sponsored  by  the  Urban  Corps  National  Association.  Included  among  the  topics 
on  the  agenda  was  a  discussion  on  pending  Work.  Study  legislation,  namely 
H.R.  3471. 

The  Association  was  in  support  of  the  Bill  and  its  provisions  relative  to  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid.  Sections  445  and  447  of  the  Bill  were  particularly  of  in- 
terest Wc  do  believe,  however,  that  certain  modifications  need  to  be  introduced 
to  Section  447  to  provide  it  with  the  full  impact  it  was  intended  to  have.  Th€ 
following  modifications  were  highly  endorsed  by  the  Association. 

1«  The  ont*  per  centum  limitation  on  estimated  wage  Cost  should  be  Increased 
to  encourage  post  secondary  institutions  to  approach  the  jub  creation  program 
with  a  serious  attitude. 

2.  PubUc  and  private  non  profit  agencies,  as  well  ai^  eligible  institutions, 
should  be  anthorl?;pd  to  ent<*r  into  agreements  for  grants. 

We  feel  that  Urban  Corps  acruss  the  country  arc  already  prepared  to  perform 
the  Job  Creation  function,  and  with  minlmtim  cost  and  maxim  urn  effectlvertess. 
Thus,  to  establish  new  administrative  stations  on  numerous  college  campuses 
could  prove  to  be  wasteful  in  ipany  cases. 

W^*  sincerely  hope  that  these  two  recommendations  will  be  taken  seriously  into 
con.siderQtion  by  the  Committee  as  their  presence  In  this  legislation  wonld  mean 
a  great  deal  to  our  programs  and  to  our  constituents.  We  would  appreciate  any- 
thine:  .vou  can  do  to  insure  that  our  opinions  are  heard. 
Sincerely, 

'  WEKDET.L  F.  Braxton,  Assistant  Director. 


April  3075. 

Hon.  .Tames  O.  O^Hara,  " 
Chairman,  Special  Buhcommitfee  on  Education,  House  Education  and  Lahor 
Committee,  Washington,  J),c,  i> 

Dear  Congressman  O'IIara:  Last  ^iay  I  wrote  you  about  a  change  in  the 
wording  of  the  legislation  on  Title  IV  D  Cboperatlve  Education.  Later  I  received 
a  copy  of  the  printed  report  on  the  hearings  before  your  Committee  during  May, 
l^i,  Which  I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  considerable  care.  The  testi- 
monies and  reported  research  on  College  Work  Study  and  Cooperative  Ednca- 
tlon  highlight  rf'c'Ommendatlons  with  which  I  heartily  concur.  v 

As  one  who  has  devoted  a,  major  portion  of  his  professional  life  to  cooperative 
ednration  and  who  now  serves  as  a  consjiftant  to  some  thirty  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  developing  programs  of  cooperative  education  having  interconnect 
tions  with  college  work  study,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  outlining  the  recom- 
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mendations  taken  frum  the  aforemuntloned  hearings  which  seem  to  me  most 
significant  and  which  are  supported  by  the  testimonies. 

-  I  understand  yuur  Snbeommittte  whl  be  proceeding  with  further  deliberation 
and  final  rccommendatiuns,  so  I  am  huptful  that  this  summary  may  be  useful 
to  you.  If  1  can  be  of  f  iirthtir  a«sitttant»  to  the  work  of  your  Committee,  please 
feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

3".  DuDLET  Dawson-, 
Consultant  on  Cooperative  Education, 

SndosnreS. 

Recommended  Changes  ir?  the  Pendi»\g  Legislation  and  Admin  iqtbation  on 
College  Work-Study  and  CooPERiiTivE  Education 

Selected  fronx  the  rec'umD4endatit»iij>  at  the  IIearingi>  before  the  ITtmse  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  during  May,  1074,  which,  in  the  ^iew  of  the  w^rlter, 
are  most  significant: 

college  work-study 

/.  Changes  in  legislation 

1.  Substantial  incrtra»e  in  C-W-S  appropriatiun  because  of  large  gap  between 
stndc^nt  needs  and  funds  availal)le. 

ta)  Modification  in  need  restriction  so  that  a  larger  number  of  middle  in- 
come students  can  qualify  for  C-W-S. 

<b)  Increa>'e  of  C-W  S  f.undinj;  will  It-ssen  the  prchsure  for  loans  which  places 
an  excessive  burden  on  middle  and  low  income  students. 

2.  Modi  flea  th>a  of  basis  for  distributing  C-W-S  funds  from  State  to  National 
le\ei  so  that  eacli  institutiun  reieive  tliu  ^amu  pruiua tit>ii  of  appro\t;d  fandWij^  as 
every  other — to  eliminate  the  serious  discrepancies  now  occurring  in  funding 
between  individual  institutional  needs.  ^ 

//.  Changes  in  administration 

1.  More  focused  attention  on  placements  and  counseling  of  C  W-S  students  to 
Improve  educational  value  of  job  experiences.  , 

(a)  More  off-campus  placement — at  least  50%  if  possible. 

(b)  Combfni*  C-W  S  placement  with  cooi»erative  education  operation  In  instl- 
tntlons  that  have  such  pro5rrams. 

(1)  In  the  many  institutions  where  college  credit  can  be  earned  for  evaluated 
Cooperatlre  ^'dutatlun  exinjriinc-e,  C-W-S  iiiacemciit^  under  the  cooijerdtive  plan 
would  be  eligible  for  college  credit.  — 

Note:  There  «teoms  to  be  ao  in-house  (USOE>  rule  that  students  cannot  re- 
ceive college  credit  fur  a  C-W-S  jot*  on  campus.  This  regulation  should  be  elim- 
inated. Tho  question  of  colhi^je  credit  depi  nds  on  the  nature  of  the  job  and  its 
educational  utilization — not  on  whether  it  is  on  caaipu«i  or  oft  c^irapus. 

(c)  Extend  the  practice  of  summer  vacation  C-W-S  placements  to  other  pe- 
riods of  the  yeftr.  This  would  allow  sornf*  f*f  tho  C-W-S  sunuiJi-r  placements  to 
be  moved  to  other  ijuartery  or  semt-hters  of  tW-  5ear  thus  ri^lievins  the  pressure 
of  Slimmer  placement's  und  ai'CummodatinK  emfilo.w-rs  at  <»tla'r  timr-s  of  the  year. 

(d)  Remove  the  Cfilins  on  the  amount  of  hours  a  0-W-S  studont  can  work 
each  weel>,  and  on  the  t^^»tal  amount  that  cnn  be  t-arned  during  a  full-time  work 
period  or  durfnj?  an  academic  yenr. 

^e)  Give  ina*^ltutinn*5  nptlmnm  fwdom  in  the  distribution  of  student  aid 
funds  between  C-W-S,  BOKG  and  Loans. 

(1>  To  make  p<*ssible  the  maximum  nse  of  O-W-S  funds  which,  as  an  excel- 
lent form  of  student  aid,  ofTtrs  sifrnlficant  educational  as  well  as  economic 
benefltfl. 

cooperative  FDirOATION 

/.  Change  in  wording  of  legislation  ^ 

The  following  (itnlirizcfd)  chanpre  of  wordinjr  in  Section  451(a)  in  Title  D 
of  the  ITitchor.Kducntlrtn  Act  la  rerommende<\: 

Sec.  451  fa)  'There  are  anthorizpfl  ♦  ♦  ♦  nf  pro^nm«  that  arp,  Ursignod  fn  ennn-^ 
hine  perifids  nf  tnork  experience  with  periods  of  acadrviic  studv  an  an  Intcnral 
part  of  the  student's  educatifjn.  Such  fror^  expvrif'nce  with  public  and  prltato 
agencies  teill  not  only  enhance,  the  student's  (ducational  and  career  deielopment 
hut  ioiTt  also  afford  mantf  students  tho  opportunitp  to  earn  funds  to  finance  their 
education,  ♦  ♦  ♦  this  title. 
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The  above  suggested  cLauge  removes  th«  liuu ration  of  Federal  support  to 
programs  "that  alteruate  ptiriods  of  fuil  tune  «tudy  with  periods  of  full-time 
public  aud  private  employ meiit"  so  tliat  tbe  equally  valid  parallel  plan  of  co- 
operative education  may  al^ju  be  supported.  la  addition  to  pruviding  needed  flex- 
ibility in  the  schedulihg  of  istudj  and  SMttk  ptriudii  this  cliange  also  strengtliens 
the  definition  of  cooperative  education  an  atv  integral  part  of  the  student's  edu- 
cational program. 

IlNivERsrry  of  Cujcinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  9,  1975. 

Hon.  JAiiEs  G.  0*Hara, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Raphum  Ojlfice  BuildinOf 
Washint;t07i^  B.C. 

Dear  Ciiaiuman  0'Har\.  At  a  ru<ient  meeting  I  became  aware  of  your  strong 
committee  to  the  tyr)e  uf  tnltication  v\hkh  is  reprcbented  by  the  Work-Study 
and  Cooperative  Programs  in  this  coimtry.  My  own  department  has  been  very 
concerned  about  this  approach  and  I  wonder  whether  you  might  have  any 
materjals  describing  the  airtctiuas  in  whith  you  are  hoping  to  move.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  send  us  some  coiiies  of  such  materials. 

Our  own  concern  has  been  with  tJie  attitude  towards  foreign  languages  and 
cultures  among  the  majority  «tf  the  peopk-.  Much  as  we  appreciate  languages 
and  literatures  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  art*  edxicution  and  as  a  means  for  philo- 
soi)hlral^  psychological,  and  al^i  &ociologiuiI  under.standihg  of  himian  beings  in 
various  ages,  we  also  amsidef  lan'guage  and  area  5tudies  as  a  practical  sklU 
for  practical  professional  cumninuii.atiun.  And  nhile  the  discussion  about  the 
value  of  n  liberal  arts  bachground  for  any  profession  maj  continue  for  a  while, 
we  Wnuld  like  to  remind  people  of  the  fact  that  the  judgment  about  the  value 
of  language  >tudy  does  not  depend  the  outcome  of  that  discussion.  After  all, 
we  an?  confronted  with  the  nece.vHlt>  of  having  to  communicate  on  political  or 
economic  problems  with  members  of  other  nations  every  day  right  now  and 
we  can  certainly  communicate  much  better  if  we  try  to  understand  our 
partn<*rs*  way  of  thlnkinj?  and  living.  This  i^  expressed  in  language  and  In  at- 
uiiiues  which  can  be  suidi'^d  together  with  the  language. 

It  is  for  tliese  reasons  that  we  instituti'd  a  Work-Study  Program  for  language 
studf^nti?  from  anywhere  in  the  United  States  nine  years  ago,  which  takes  the 
studfMits  to  Germany  and  puts  them  into  a  career-relatt-d  w^ork-situation  there. 
F'^r  the  same  reasons  we  al-^o  h.»pe  to  begin  a  Cooperadvc  Program  for  language 
students,  similar  to  the  program*,  for  engineers  and  business  students,  In  this 
country.  Our  university  has  e>fabli.-,hed  an  International  Business  Option  for 
student54  from  Business  Administration  of  Foreign  Languages.  These  students 
will,  of  course,  he  best  prepared  fox  cooperntive  or  work-studv  situations  in- 
voIvinjT  lan«;nagC'<j.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  these  programs  at  this  moment  of 
ecoii'^mlc  dIfltcuUIrs,  but  we  have  convinced  enough  people  of  the  Importance 
of  our  approach  that  we  hope  to  eonfinue  with  their  help. 

We  woiilfl  certainly  welcome  any  steps  which  your  committee  may  take  to 
strengthen  the  Work-Study  an/1  r»)oporative  Programs  In  the  country.  We  hope 
that  your  fomniltteo  can  Include  an  international  dimen.sion  for  these  programs 
and  give  some  support  to  an  e^panvlun  abroad.  .Vmerlcan  firms  with  branches 
ahrojid  and  >onir  ft»relgn  firms  would  ho  happy  to  contribute  to  the  training  of 
young  people  with  a  multl  cultural  understanding  ba.sed  on  a  practical  work- 
^  experience. 

Sincerely, 

Heloa  Slessarev,  Head, 

Office  of  the  Matou. 
yeio  Yorlc,  N.Y„  April  22,  1975. 

CYmgres<:man  James  G.  0*Hara. 

Choirman,  Um^a  Siuhcommittce  on^Po^t-Serondary  Education, 
Oannmx  BuiUUno, 
Wanhingion,  D.C. 

Pkar  ro?fonEs8MA?T  CHaha:  I  am  writing  in  .support  of  HH  347t,  to  add 
further  tfsMmony  to  that  fflven  by  Charles  Bayer  of  the  National  Urban  Corps 
Association  during  your  Subcommittees  final  roimd  of  public  hearings  held 
last  week. 
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Kvw  Iq  \bi  c<?nth  year*  the  New  York  City  Urban  Corps  lias  lBStItutionaMz«a 
itaelt      tie  largest  student  lii^ohemeut  program  in  our  nation.  The  prog^ram 
was  ojTlgLinaUy  conceived  as  ^  inean?  of  bringing  our  Cltj  and  our  universities 
closer  together,  it  now  acts  as  a  beacon  for  thirty-five  other  local  Trban  Corps 
\*accompliHhi»^  that  task  throughout  our  country. 

,  OiJC-rating  as  one  of  the  most  ci'eatlye  utillaations  of  the  Federal  College 
» Work-Study  Program,  tlie  New  York  City  Urban  Corps,  since  196e,  has  pro- 
^wded  uver  25,000  coll^'ge  studentA.  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  first  hand 
in  4(eaUnf;  with  the  prpWems  aud  the  needs  of  the  people  of  New  York  City. 
,  Its  first  year  saw  onlj  a  few  hundred  student  interna  \a  the,  pr<?gyam.  They 
had  to  combat  sli.eplivi^iji  in  ti^e  biireAJlPl'acy  iOid  aniun^  public  adn[dnigtratioii 
iheurlats,  it  was  duubtcd  wLetlier  students  cuuld  fill  roles  In  government  which 
Would  be  productive  enough  to  ju.^tlfy  custs  of  training  and  reorganization.  As 
their  fre.sru?ej?s  and  energy  and  serioui*ness  took  hold,  however  the  interns 
quickly  earned  the  respect  of  civil  serv^aiits  and  critics  alike— and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Uxbiin  Corps  idea  began  to  spread ,  not  only  in  New  York  City  gov- 
ernment but  to  other  Cities  and  juri*«dic)tions. 

These  students  hare  performed  vitally  needed  tasks  in  areas  as  diverse  as 
vbild  cans  air  pollution  control,  drug  abu:^e  preNention,  remedial  education  and 
laboratory  work.  They  have  carried  out  sophiHticuted  and  demandhig  work  en- 
abling o^t  city  agencies  and  departments  to  meet  urgent  widespread  needs*  and' 
they  have  helped  expand  cil^  services  to  mure  effectively  reach  into  each  com- 
JUUnit^. 

Xhe  Urban  Corps  Is  also  a  uniquely,  effective  device  for  encouraging  talented 
and  fUoJ^vated  young  people  to  .choose  a  career  in  the  public  service, , and  a 
growiiig  nnqihe^  vl  our  newest  City  employees  are  alumni  of  the  KeW  York  City 
U^ban  Cobps.     v  \ 

Not  only  have  jihese  ^oung  people  provided  a  valuable  ser\Ice  to  New  York 
City,  but  ftiey  a!8(>^receive  an  educational  experience  uniquely  complimentary 
X  to  their  classroom  activities.  They  are  a^le  to  te*<t  out  classroom  tlieory  in  harsh 
X  terms  of  the  real  world,  and  they  return  to  their  course  work  with  a  renewed 
.^and'  j»harpen?d  interest  in  finding  solutions  to  our  most  pressing  municipal 
.problems.  Tl^ls  internship  exjierlence  has  made  them  more  knowledgeable  and 
'fjierefore  more  aware  and  effective  as  citizens. 

The  funding  source  for  the  Urban  Corps  Is  largely  derived  through  the  Federal 
College  Work-Study  Program,  which^pays  80%  of  p^oh  intern's  salary,  with 
monies  allocated  by  H.E.W.  OfiSce  of  Education  directly  to  the  New  York  City 
Urban  C<irps  170  constituent  colleges  and  universities.  The  City  of  New  York 
matches  20%  of  the  intern's  ^salary  in  each  caste. 

There  are  many  ways  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  Urban  Corps  program  In 
New  York  City.  Ultimately  the  .successful  development  of  the  Urban  Corps  can 
be  determined  by  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  the  City  by  the  work  performed 
by  such  interns.  While  not  computing  the  educational  value  of  a  .student  intern- 
ship, a  cost-benefit  study  of  Urban  Corps  students  within  New  York,  City  gov- 
ernment was  undertaken  in  late  1973. 

A  simple  research  model,  using  the  following  quej^ions,  was  U'scd : 

ia)  Wlmfc  project/task  was  accomplished  for  your  agency  by  the  interns 
assigned  to  work  at?  your  agency  last  summer? 

(b)  At  what  rate -of  pay  would  each  supervisor  have  had  to  pay  an  individual 
to  perform  the  same  duties  actimlly  performed  by  his  or  her  Urban  Corps 
summer  intern? 

Our  research  was  conducted  on  a  sample  group  of  978  interns*  one-third  of 
our  total  summer  program  size.  Although  the  values  placed  on  our  Interns 
coven'd  a  wJU\p  swing,  and  our  sample  agencies  which  employed  the  studentiJ 
covere<}  a  wide  area,.  0n  the  average,  an  Urban  Corps  student  for  his  12  weeks 
of  full-time  saved  the  City  of  New  York  $1,160  in  personnpl  costs.  Expanding,  on 
this  figure  tf^e  appro^^^mately  three  thousand  students  wi)o  mafle  up  the  1975^ 
Susimer  Urban  Corps  program  saved  the  City  almost  ?,^,500,000. 

Other  tests  have  been  used  to  measure  the  success  of  the  New  York  City 
Urban  Corps.  For  instanc***  a  recent  survey  of  Ageucv  Coordinators  showed 
that  80%  said  their  ageneSes  benefitted  from,  the  work  performed  by  Urban 
Coups  intemsi  while  4Z%  snid  agency  operations  were  curtailed  because  of  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Urban  Corps  students  in  the  program,  due  to  reduced 
work/study  allocations  made  to  schools  which  contract  with  the  Urban  Corps* 
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Another  surrey  undertaken  late,  in  1973  rIjow^  fcome  Interesting  ^uefe^ 
tioiinaire*  were  «ent  to  2,500  ijtudenta  wiio  had  participated  in  ebe  Summer 
Su  oJnl^^^ogram,  with  S53  returned  as  complete.  While  88%  sRid  a» 
portant  reason  for  their  choosing  the  Urban  Corp«  was  to  <«m  money,  a  higher 
Sre%2%  eStd  they  joined  the  Urhaa  Corps  to  galE>#luahle  work  «Pf 
^1%  said  they  participated  to  test  future  career  plans  ai)d  71%  aald  Uiej 
&  ths  uSan  Corps  to-serve  their  <^°iu««les  More  importw^^^^ 
the  stud^ts  learn«l  much  about  their  fOTernment  B^oi^      ^1  iZJ^ 
Vrh^n  Com  85%  characterised  government  a«  *^i«effl<^ne'  ai^  '^not  op^^^ 
ne<v  ideas".  After  working,  this  percentage  was  reversed,  with  <8%  reeling  tnat 
•government  was  "efficient"  and  "open  to  new  ideaa*'.  ^^i^f^^ 

Another  survey  was  undertaken  a  few  months  ago  using  randomJy  ^ej^tea 
students  who  participated  in  the  Urban  Corps  1970  Summer  program.  Returns 
showed  that  while  these  students  were  scattered  throughout  the  world,  one-half 
•of  those  working  had  chosen  careers,  In  the  public  sector.  . 

In  answer  to  the  following  question  "Di4  your  Urban  Corps  experience  in- 
fluenc^  ymir  ^  ciioice  in  any  wayr',  a  number  of  interesUng  responds  were 
?~ed  BLwe^^^^^^  student  who  wrote  that  her  Urban  Co^  ?f  C'^S 
definitely  worthwhile  .  .  that's  where  I  met  my  Aance",  ^'^^j'^^^^ 
student  who  works  for  New  York  State  wrote  ^'My  ^rban  Corw 
showed  me  working  for  the  government  can  be  a  rewardlhg^nd  meaningful 
experience.*'  A  Bronx  Public  School  Teacher  wrote  that  her  Urban  Corp»  as- 
Bigiiraent  "gave  me  much  needed  experience  working  with  ehlldren  and  rein- 
>  forced  my  decision  to  become  a  teacher."  An  ABsjstatit  Deputy  PubUc  Defender 
Tvrote  that  his  Urban  Corps  experience  provided  me  with  a  first  hand  exPf^*"*^ 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  While  working  in  the  courts 
learned  strengths  nud  weaknesses  of  the  legal  system,  and  decided  to  stay 
with  criminal  law  as  a  career."  An  ex^Urban  Corps  student  wrote.  was -as- 
f?Ijrned  by  the  Urban  Corps  to  Elrahurst  Hospital  by  chance.  I  had  never  worked 
In  a  hospital  before,  and  because  of  my  class  background  had  not  really  con- 
isidered  medicine  as  a  cereer.  After  my  Urban  (^rp*  experience,  I  decided  to 
l)€come  a  dritetor.  I  will  graduate  from  me6\c$X  sdiool  In  1076. 

While  the  Urban  Corps  has  been  successful  In  New  York  City,  It  Is  deflnltely 
not  a  phenomenon  which  effects  only  big  Cities.  A  letter  recently  received  f.rom 
Martin  Vanaconr,  ti»e  Assistant  City  Manager  of  Glendale,  Arizona,  population 
70,000  gives  evidence  to  this  fact.  Mr.  Vanacour  writes,  , 

Our  city  has  employed  Urban  Corps  students  for  almost  five  years  ana 
believes  these  students  are  a  real  asset  to  our  organization.  Urban  Corps  stu- 
•  -dents  supplement  our  staff  for  special  projects,  and  contribute  InnovaUre  Ideas. 
3Iost  voung  people  probable  see  themselves  as  agents  of  change  and  righUy  so. 
A  fresh  approach,  and  interchange  from  their  vantage  Polnt  Is  Teiy  Interesting. 

The  Urban  Corps  students  we  utilize  see  first  hand  City  Council  Interaction, 
management  philosophies,  personnel  practices,  with  all  their  ramifications,  and 
general  administration  In  their  respective  departments.  ♦  **   ^  ^         ^  _  . 

Urban  Corps  experience  is  helpful  to  the  cities  and  beneficial  to  the  student. 
Students  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  work  for  a  smaller  eicy. 

Whatever,  the  survey  or  the  quote,  the  Federal  College  Work  Study  Program 
has  provided  an  opportunity  unique  in  higher  education  and  Urban  manage- 
ment. Wo  encourage  Its  continuation  and  expansion. 

Sincerely,  SnAmo,  AB$mani  Director. 


Djiexel  HoMe.  Inc., 
OMcaoo,  ni,  ApHt  tS,  W6. 
Congressman  .Tames  G.  CHaxa.  ^  *       ^      n  t** 

Vhairmatu  Suhcommitiee  on  Post-S^ondnn/  Bducaiion  of  The  Hou$e  OommiUee 
on  EfLucation  and  Lahor,  Gannon  ffouBfi  Ofjice  Building,  Woihington,  D.O. 
Dear  Congressman-  O^Hara;  This  letter  Is  belnjg  written  In  support  of  H.H. 
BUI  3471  on  Student  Financial  Aid  which  is  now  pending  with  the  sub-corn- 
mittiBe 

Our'mm-profit  Home  for  tlie  Aged  has  been  a  receiving  fa<djlty  for  work 
study  students  through  the  Chicago  Urhnii  Corps  for  appro^^lmatel.v  four  ^eaw. 
These  young  people  perform  functions  ^ind  tasks  that  are  an  "enrichment  to 
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the  da  ly  Uvea  of  the  old,  old  people  we  serve  here.  It  is  most  gratifying  for 
all  residents  to  be  exposed  to  youiig  college  sttidents  on  a  day  to  day  basis, 
UasUmUjF  the  program  helps  the  stu^ent^  onmniete  a  college  education  through 
woric  study  earnings,  wHich  otherwise  would  not  be  possible. 
i,3T^!t,^^  V^^^"  perforins  a  valued  service  for  both  the  receiving 

insUtution  (employer  or  students)  and  for  the  sending  colleges  in  counseling  in 
f  final  follow-up  and  evaluation  after  place- 

Sfi^.^^*  worlc  study  program,  we  could  not  afford  these  students,  ao 

we^perate  under  a  deficit  bpdget  which  Js  subsidized  by  voluntary  community 


We  uxge  your  support  of  H.R.  3471  to  the  utmost 
Sincerely  yours, 


Bernabd  S.  Pomebantz,  Eisecutivo  Director. 


National  Commission-  Fob  Cooperativc  Education, 
Hon.  Ja:mes  G»  0  IIaba, 

XJ.S,  JlQuse  of  Reprcsentaiivcs,  Oannon  O^ce  Buildin{f,  Washinpton,  B.C. 
ttS^o^^?-.^  O^Hara  :  In  reijponse  to  a  request  for  a  statement  on  the  contents  of 
tt  \.7^  osi^^^^c^l  to  cooperaUve  education,  I  am  writing  to  you  oh  belmlf  of 
the  ^at^onal  Commission  for  Ccoperative  Educatiun,  fhe  Cooperative  Association, 
and  the  C  ooperafive  Education  Division  of  the  American  Sudety  for  Engineering 
Education.  These  are  organizations  and  assodntion>,  of  colleges  both  with  on- 
going cooporative  education  programs  or  those  planning  to  adopt  such  programs. 
Their  combined  membership  Is  in  excess  pf  2^000  and  represents  40  states. 
m»I?"  *S  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  outlining  our  recommendatiuns  concerning  H.R.  3471, 
Title  I  v-D.  and  the  future  direction  we  foresee  for  cooperatire  education 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  how  much  we  appredate  your 
strong  commitment  to  aud  support  of  cooperative  educatlun.  Withntit  nmnv  able 
people  reaching  art  understanding  such  as  you  lutve,  cooiHJrathe  edticatlon  would 
Jiot  have  reached  the  position  It  currently  liolds. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimfty  to  say  how  mucli  we  appreciate  your 
strong  commitment  to  and  stipport  of  cuoperative  t  ducation.  Without  manv  able 
people  reaching  an  understanding  sucli  as  yon  have,  Cuoperative  e<lucatiiiu  would 
not'have  reached  the  position  it  currently  holds. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  the  rtu  ommemlatiims  made  in  this  paper 
or  on  any  other  aspect  of  cooperative  education,  please  do  not  he&itate  to  con- 
tact me. 

Sincerely  yours,  '  • 

Roy  i"/.  WootJiRiDGE. 

„   ,  Exccutivo  Direcior. 

Enclosure. 

Opi?rro.va  on  Thxe  IV-D  or  HR  3471  as  Aobekd  Upon  bt  the  Eieoted  LEAOERsnir 

OF  the  COOeEltATIVB  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATIOK.  THE  COOPERATIVE  EdUCATIO.^ 
InvlSIOTt  OF  THE  AlfEnlCAN  SOCIETT  ^OB  ENmNEOlINO  EDUCATION,  AND  THE 
^ATION'AL  COMiflSSIO:^  FOR  COOPERATIVB  EDUOATIOIf 

GENERAL  OUSEBVATIONS 

Favorable  Congressional  action  pertaining  to  Title  IV-D  Is  Crucial  because  of 
the  following  developments : 

1  ft  re»^t!lt  of  tht  Federal  G6vornmenfs  past  commitmont  to  cooperative  edu- 
cation, mere  are  now  approximately  000  colleqra,  nnlversitles,  and  community  col- 
leges onenng  or  planning  to  offer  a  cooperative  education  currictUtim.  The 
demonstrable  value  of  college  work-study  cooperative  education  has  prompted 
more  and  more  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  seek  Federal  funding  under 
Title  IV  D  of  tlie  Higher  Education  Act  for. the  nurpose  of  f«tartlng  cooperative 
programs  or  to  strengthen  existing  programs.  Our  Information  is  that  requests 
from  710  colleges  and  urdversities  agi:regatiiig$.'i25000,000  have  iieon  nresnnted  to 
the  Ofllco  of  Education  for  ctirrent  fimdlng,  and  these  can  iardly  be'satisfle^  by 
the  existing  authorization  of  $10,750,000. 

2.  Educators  throughout  the  countrj  believe  that  this  form  of  hlgherTdncatlon 
Is  particularly  relevant  to  the  solution  of  both  the  financial  and  substantive 
Crises  in  higher  education.  They  want  to  adopt  cooperative  education  because . 
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(a)  It  makes  possible,  without  new  Investment,  multiple  use  of  capital 
.  faclUtles; 

i6/  it  makeb  possible  a  stronger  base  of  tuition  iiupport  siuce  students  iu 
such- programs  earn  money  in  tbelr  work  blocks,, often  sufficient  to  meet  full 
tuition  requirements;  and 

id  It  affirms  by  demount  ration  that  they  do  have  a  place  in  the  system 
by  providing  students  with  actual  work  for  v  in  real  life  situations. 
The  evidence  i^  quite  clear  and  substantial  that  students  in  cooperative  pro- 
grams,  through  their  actual  work  exiicrlences,  kno^  that  their  career  expecta- 
tions are  fulfiUable.  Young  Americans  need  liiore  of  tl*is  kind  of  faith  In  the 
future,  and  certainly  niore  fidelitj  to  our  economic  system  |(  that  system  is  to 
be  reinforced  and  maintained.  *'  *" 

3.  There  Is  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  cooperative  education  in  American 
families.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  National  Commission  ^f or  Cooperative  Educa- 
tiim  rc'Ceive»  30,000  iiiquiries  aunualU  from  parents  i>etiking  information  as  to 
hoAv  and  where  their  sons  and  dttughters  can  turuW  Iu  College  work-study  coop- 
erative programs. 

4.  Despite  the  high  level  of  unemployment  in  the  ynited  States,  trade  union 
leaUen,  fully  support  the  expansion  of  cooi>eTatlve  prograoiS.  They  see  the  pfag 
matic  content  as  a  good  furm  of  education.  More  importantly ,  they  see  cooperaf 
tive  education  as  the  means  through  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  union 
membera  can  go  forward  in  higher  education.  Their  attitude  has  been  expressed 
b>  Mr.  I.  V>\  AVbel  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  and  Mr.  Carroll  Button, 
Director  of  Education  for  tlie  United  Auto  Workers. 

^.  Di^advantuged  families,  particularly  among  minorities,  need  cooperative 
.'education  for  their  famihes.  It  is  the  only  way  that  i*oor  youth  can  go  to  college 
^  and  earn  moucj^  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  their  education  \\ithout  placing  a  strain 
on  the  famiU  income.  It  is  imiH;rtaut  to  kuow,  and  tLi»  I^  said  In  no  derogatory 
wa^,  that  families  on  tht  po\evty  level  with  little  or  no  acculturation,  place  a 
higher  value  on  work  than  learning,  and  when  their  children  can  both  work  for 
money  and.  learn  at  the  eaiue  tiniu,  parental!  opposition  to  going  to  college  is 
diminl^;hed. 

,  0.  President  Ford,  CoUimission^jr  Bell,  and  other  «pokt?&men  of  the  Adminis- 
tration have  been  calling  upon  the  leaders  in  education,  labor,  and  industry  to 
form  a  partner&hip  to  biing  about  a  rededicutioli  to  our  inherited  work  ethic. 
In  hU  Ohio  State  speech  on  August  30,  10T4.  the  President  called  upon  these 
Itttders  to  UKlude  Work  conunt  ni  the  total  educational  proc^^s.  From  countless- 
personal  experiences,  it  is  evident  that  the  TreMulent  wa.s  In  fact  eihoing,  or^t 
feast  responding  to,  a  general  attitude  throu^ihoat  ^he  country.  Significantly,  the 
tthsumption  Uixti  become  iVide&prtad  that  Uit  goxtTmntiit  hdn  fuUj  endorsed  coop* 
eratlve  education,  want*  it  generally  adopted,  and  will  aid  jt«s  growth.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  college  cooperative  niodel  is  the  means  Ui rough  which  the 
partnership  of  ac-ademla,  labor,  and  indu^tr.v  ii>  already  a  working  partnership. 

7.  As  a  result  of  thv  ubore  conditions,  we  now  have  a  large  number  of  new 
requirements : 

{a}  college  administrators  must  be  helped  to  Implement  the  change  from 
the  Inherited  traditional  form  of  education  to  the  work^tudy  Cooperative 
model ; , 

{bf  college  coordinators— the  professionals  responsible  for  the  job  place- ^ 
ment  of  students — must  be  trained  and  taught  "how-to-do  lt 

(c>  high  jschool  gUi'daocc  counselors  must  be  educated  so  they  can  direct 
graduating  students  into  cooperative  education  programs;  and, 

{ii)  rei;iiino1  a«Hiv!tiPH  n*ust  la*  f or  mall  v  svt  up  to  creato  gn^ater  participa- 
tion of  the  l)rlvate  .sector  in  the  ioo{K*rati^e  colleare  program.  One  objective 
to  bcttiet  is  the  creation  of  roglonnl  **job  banks*'  tor  college  students. 


ISlcciton  i'^iia)  Anihorizing  Appropriation 

Wo  recommend  a  maxim  am  authorlzathm  to  be  $25,000,000  rather  tian  $10,> 
750,000  to  iKJ  reached  in  four  Ntag<»s.  $10,000,000  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber  30,  1070;  $lO.U0u,000  for  the  ,^ear  ending;  Scplcml.ej  30.  1077,  $CO.OOO,000  for 
tljc  yei\r  ending  Septembi-r  30,  107*S,  and,  $::o,000,000  for  each  succeeding  fisetil 
year  ending  prior  to  September  30,  19S0. 
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There  are  m-eral  raxmiiH  for  ihln  recommendation: 

1  Cooperative  edut-atlon  receutb  aad  .sudUunb  has  found  Its  time  and  moved 
«iit"  of  Its  partial  limbo  into  a  major  role  on  the  national  educatloiml  scene. 
This  appraisal  was  set  forth  by  Afr.  Edward  Bouher,  president  6t  ilcGraw-HUl, 
Inc.  April  2,  lftT4.  Jn  hLs  Keynote  addreSvs  bi»f*ire  the  Kew  York  Employers* 
Institute  on  Cooi>erative  Educatlun.  Sharing  the  i^ame  view  is  Dr.  Harold  fjnar- 
Sf  a.  President  of  Ohio  State  University,  \\ho  tuld  the  House  Higher  Education 
CommUtee  la«t  May  that  cool^ratlvo  education  ib  coming  to  the  fore,  *  bet'ause 
f»f  a  combination  of  forces  that  ha\e  only  recently  both  emerged  and  begun  to 
come  together." 

The  former  president  of  General  Motors,  Mr.  Edv\ard  X.  Cole,  who  himself  Is 
a  product  of  fhe  cooperative  education  program  at  the  General  Motors  In.-ititute, 
pr*»SAnted  a  ix)v/erful  and  Imaginative  statement  of  recommendations  for  con- 
gre^isional  action  to  make  greater  m>e  of  cooperative  edocation  possibillilea.  Mr. 
CiAit  tej<tlfled  in  iiny  1974,  that  'Cooperative  education  is,  responsible.  It  is  ac- 
countable. JiH  perfrirnmnce  ha^  facilitated  rather  than  Impeded  ethicatioiial  pur- 
poses. Clearly  on  the  basis  of  wimt  it  already  has  coutrilijuted  and  achieved  in 
the  ikld  of  higher  education,  tooperative  t*ducatluu  is  one  of  our  be.st  bargains 
in  retjirn  for  money  spent.  It  Is  ready  and  capable  of  a  ne<v  era  of  expaaylon 
and  service  to  the  Nation." 

li  With  the  purpfise  of  strengthening  this  leglskitlon,  the  Si^ecial  Subcofllnilt- 
tee  on  Education  of  the  Hoiu^e  Education  and  I^bor  Committee  recently  held 
lengthy  heaxingji  to  secure  Infonnation  and  judgment  about  cooix^rative  educa- 
tion Testimony  has  been  secured  from  ludirlduals  with  widely  diverge  back- 
grfninds.  Oilicinl  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  AFh- 
^CIO  iuive  all  recommended  and  urged  development  of  coofierative  edUuition.  Dr.  * 
Harold  Enar/'on.  i>r.  r>e*\(»y  Barich,  Congresnnmn  Sam  Gibbons,  and  .Mr.  Edward 
Cole  are  among  those  whu  have  urged,  In  tlielr  testimony,  a  uubst^intial  iacrea*>e 
In  Congressional  apprupriatiohs  for  the  expansion  of  cooperative  <iducation.  In 
fact.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  witnesses  appearing  before  the  House  Special 
Huhcommlttoi'  have  bpeft  unanUnous  in  retommondlnj*  increased  support  for 
strengthening  programi;  of  cooperative  whicatlon  in  ins^titutioub  of  higher 
education. 

3.  On  May  21.  15)74.  Mr.  Richard  Holden  represented  the  Office  of  Education 
^    tn  testimony  before  the  Ilojise  Si»ecial  Subcuumdttee  on  Education  and  Mimmed 
up  OE's  position  as  follows: 

It  may  well  be  tlmt  cooperative  education  offers  more  return  on  the  in- 
vei<tment  than  any  other  educational  program.  It  c»ouhl  well  be  the  major 
ba»akthroukh  of  the  1970*8  for  stiidents,  for  faculty  hnolvement,  and  for 
employers. 

4  Of  fjSO  applications  received  In  1073  reqjie^tlng  approximate! v  $23.00^000, 
the  Office  of  Education  did  not  fund  230  of  them.  In  10Y4.  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion received  G45  applications  for  cooperative  education  grants,  requesting 
000.000.  and  371  were  awarded  totalling  $10.T50,000.  The  Office  of  Education  did 
not  fun/l  271  of  tl^e  applications.  In  1075,  710  applications  were  received  by  the 
Office  of  B<lucatlon  requesting  $32,000,000  for  grants  for  cooperative  education. 
Obviously,  a  considerable  amount  of  these  requests  will  uot  be  funded. 

Beet  (on  iSHa)  Requirements  for  Qualifioailofi 

With  regard  to  the  requirements  foe  a  cooperative  program  to  qjialify  for 
Federal  funding,  the  National  Commission  jfor  Cooperative  Education  and  the 
Cooperative  Education  Association  snggest  that  the  words  -fidl  time**  which 
appear  before  "academic  study"  and  before  "public  or  private  employmeof  be 
dropped. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  recommendation : 

1.  It  Is  time  to  recoguize  that  the  parallel  programs  are  indeed  a  true  form 
of  cooperative  education.  A^hough  they  do  not  fit  the  restrlcnons  of  the  tradi* 
tional  definition  of  cooperative  education,  these  programs  sene  a  useful  purp^ise 
for  their  students  and  should  be  considered  cooperative  education  and  eligible 
for  Federal  funding.  Tlierefore,  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  deflnitlon  of  co* 
operative  education  should  bt-  changed  to  meet  changing  needs.  These  programs 
fire  rapidly  growing  in  Florida,  California,  and  Indiana  and  should  merit  Federal 
funding. 

2.  The  new  phrase  In  section  453  .  .  such  as  concurrent  part-time  work  and 
part  time  study**  Is  not  sufficient.  This  only  allows  for  funding  from  the  research 
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*  «nd  training  lunds  wblch  at  present  are  nut  even  adequate.  Jt  also  relegute« 
parallel  programs  to  the  categorj  of  being  experimental,  and  thej?  are  toot  well 
developed  to  be  so  considered,  \/ 

The  CooperaUve  Education  Division  o£  the  Amdrlcan  Society  for  Entering 
Education  does  not  join  In  this  recommendation  since  the  majority  of  this  mem- 
bern  are  from  the  older,  well  established  englneerinj;  cuuixjratlvc  schools,  and 
they  still  regard  the  parallel  sy«tem  as  experlmeritul  und  are  satistied  with  the 
Wording  of  H.R.  3471  as  presently  stated.  » 

SecUon  i5i{a)  Aitthorizittff  Approprlatioft  for  Training  andr  Research 

It  the  concept  of  a  graduted  increase  in  funds  for  cooiKiratlve  edncatlon  to 
?25  million  is  acceptable,  then  we  suggest  the  follo\^ing  schedule  for  the  amount 
<  that  should  be  made  ayailable  for  training  and  research : 

(tt)  $750,000 for  the  flscai  year  ending  SepteraberSO,  1970 
(h)  ^.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 197^ 
{0}  $2.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978 
(tf )  ?3  million  for  the  sncceeding  fiscal  years  prior  to  ending  September  30, 
lOSO  .  ^ 

liiere  are  two  reasons  for  this  recommendation : 

1.  The  rapid  expansion  of  cooperative  education  has  created  a  very  large  de- 
mand for  coordinators  to  staff  the  new  programs.  It  in  apparent  that  many  of 
those  taking  these  positions  are  without  the  background  and  training  to  admin- 
ister a  cooperative  education  program.  Att^entlon  needs  to  be  giien  to  {he  Ofilce  of 
Edncatlun's  role  tn  assuring  more  effectlTO  and  sophisticated  training  programs 
and  workshops  for  coordinators.  There  is  also  a  rctiulrenicnt  fur  Iinprovlng  tlie 
profcssiui^alUin  of  prei^ent  oiordlnatorii  by  liiLrea»iiig  efforts  to  huvci  nork^hoi».s 
and  forums  \VhIch  Improve  the  skills  of  coordinators  In  the  field. 

The  present  funding  of  $750,000  is  inade<iTmte.  Thif*  year's,  demand  exceeded 
|3  million  for  training  of  coordinators  and  for  banic  research  in  the  lleld.  In 
order  to  improve  cooperative  education  pro^rarm.H,  and  to  pn^vidc  InformatUitt. 
^programs  netessary  to  reach  high  aihool  counselor**,  students,  i«irent«,  and  em 
ployers,  mure  effort  must  be  expended.  It  rcqnlrv**  funding. at  a  nilnlmunj  of 
^  miUion  to  enable  a  .sufficient  number  of  institutions  of  hightr  education  to 
devllop  training  and  researj;h  prograiu^^  of  excelleuwe  which  in  turn  would  ah^^^e 
better  cooperative  education  programs. 

Section  .J53(a)  OfanU  for  Programs  of  Cooperative  JEducaiian 

We  recommend  that  $150,000,  rather  than  ^iCiO.OOO,  be  the  ma.xlnium  possible 
grant  to  an  institution,  and  tliat  this  same  figure,  rather  than  ^"iUO,0UO,  be  Uhcd 
for  each  participating  institution  in  a  consortium  arrangement. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this  recommendation : 

1.  It  Ift  a  wise  decision  to  give  large  granti*  to  fmver  institutions,  bnt  J^O.OOO 
is  more  than  1.^  needed  at  any  ^iren. time  to  tffet;tlrely  inipltmeni  or  strengtJien 
a  progrant.  Grants  of  Uiis  size  nould  coniii.Il  too  muUi  oi  the  total  amount  to  one 
institntion. 

2.  An  institution  in  n  consortium  does  not  liave  nc^edu  grwit^r  ihan  an  indlUdual 
institution  applying  for  Federal  funds  uu  its  own,  aad  theref*/rc»  a}t>o  should  be 
limiteU  to  the  ^150,000  amount 

flection  452(0)  Time  Limits  on  Grants  ^  . 

We  recommend  that  grants  be  given  fur  five  .'tears  rather  than  the  present  thrc*e 
year  lluiitatlon.  ThLs  extension,  of  tourxe,  vvould  be-  contingent  ni^on  an  Increase 
in  awards  recommended  In  Section  451(a). 

Tliere  are  several  reasons  for  this  recommendation : 

1,  The  basic  testimony  in  the  Congressional  hearings  of  10(^MJS  thatyestal>- 
liflhiKl  the  existing  legislation  includes  a  number  of  ^tatement»  educati^  t^iaiL 
afi  Int^tltutlon  ne*ils  a  one-year  planning  grant  t«>  Inaugurate  a  cooperative  educa 
tion  program,  and  then  four  ^ears  of  Federal  aapport  to  pruviife  the  sr*an  ot  time 
for  tils  setHi  OKinej  '  to  create  a  .^olld  aelf-HUppottlng  and  significant  cooperative 
e<Iucation  program.  Experience  mu.s  far  has  i^nfinaed  the  validity  of  this  testl 
numy*  E<lacational  administrators  and  faiulty  do  I»eg|n  to  recommend  budget 
•upport  for  the  cooperative  program  after  they  have  had  timt  and  opportunity  to 
become  acqnainted  with  the  advantages  of  cooperative  education  for  their  stu- 
dents-^and-thelr-instltutions;— 

2,  Fuc  «#me  state  institutions  operating  im  a  htennlnm  budget,  the  three-jenr 
period  does  not  provide  sufficient  time  to  adopt  the  pulley  of  graduall.v  approving 
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incrcdtiing  funding  fur  cuoiiexathe  educatlun  In  tiine  to  LriJb'e  the  gap  Jbttwecn 
4    tliO  end  of  Federal  supiH^rt  and  tlie  beginning  of  state  support, 

.  3.  The  three-iyear  Ilndtatiuu  Jias  had  the  unfurtui  ate  f?f*'rt  of  creatlpg  Job 
Instability'  in  regard  tu  cvurdlnat^^rs'  p^>^itiun^^,  an  ^jdvertje  effect  un  the 
-attract! veuos  of  tliC^o  puslUua>  tu  indi\lduali$  with  tyutbtaadaii;  ijuaUties  and 
'£>ackgroun(ia  of  relevant  exi)erience  for  coordinator  posts. 

^    8*^otion  ^o2{d)  CriU-tia  for  AiiprovaJ  of  AppUcations 

Althuugh.  do  uut  hdvu  8i>etiflc  rec«m»a»endatt«ms  fur  *.luinges,  we  do  offer 
the  fullowing  cumment^  vn  thlij  section.  It  Is  our  hi4>e  that  Item  1  will  nut  lead 
adm^nLstrative  guldcliiies  that  wuuld  bt;  dctiiuitntal  tu  the  deM*lopiiient  uf 
liberal  krit^  coiiiierative  cduuiUun  prugramd.  It  in  liiiiiurtant  tu  bear  In  mind  that 
.*itudentb  i»artkiinite  la  a  vuoi>erau\c  educatiuu  ptugruiu  fur  une  ux  a  <.uuiliina- 
tlnu  <)f  sev(-nU  of  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Surne  .sUuiuntM  hasf  a  c-itar  idea  uf  their  future  career  objective?i,  and  coop- 
erative  tduuitiuu  i.s  purei>  for  direct  tiulalag  puri>o>es.  This  nould  be  niost 
ai)pliciiible  to  engineering  business,  and  nur^sing  student's 

2.  Some  j^tudt-nth  arc  loul^iiig  tu  i^robe  Into  M'>eral  difft*tvnt  career  area^i.  They 
Luiiy  have  a  geautal  idea  nt  »\hat  thuy  arii  Interested  In  and  u^e  their  cooperative 
work  period??  to  investigate  thes^  possi  bill  ties  furtlier. 

3.  S<}nu»  hiudt-ntij,  particularly  the  liberal  arts  btudents,  are  seeking  ways  of 
liruadcnmg  thrir  life  exiiei u-nct'S.  They  may  neltlU'r  >etK  i»or  dt^ire  dirrct  career- 
rriated  Juiis,  but  euth  t-x\n  *;viiCO'adds^enriclnncut  tu  their  total  etlucation. 

-I.  Some  stutlents  are  la  grt'ut  need  <d  fuiaucial  a^.••Utan^.l•  aitd  couperatUc  edu- 
€nf,t<^n  tiitvra  tluTu  a  iH/SfiilitUtv  uf  ubtalnlag  a  college  tducutlun  that  ml^ht  othei^- 
wlse  l>e  out  of  the  questlorv 

U'ith  re^iKM-t  to  Item  2»  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  call  for  a  serious  com-  ^ 
mltment  from  the  InsiiLutloa  uf  h.glier  education.  Perhaps  thi^  ctiUiUiUiiiCnt  could  *  ^ 
be  nn»re  readily  assured  if  Fi-deral  funding  ^\ore  made  available  un  a  decreiislng 
hasti*  to  each  Imstituttun  o\er  the  eligible  year.^,  thu&  furciiig  an  increasing  flnan- 
cl:U  commitment  by  the  institution  aa  Part  of  its  funding  proposal. 


V.  Comments  on  thk  Loa.^  PROfiiLVMS  (GnAi^.\NTrEP  Sti  den^t  Loan  PaooRAM/ 
Federally  Inbured  Sxrut^T  Loan  Proobam  and  the  Natiokal  Dinner 
Student  I^an  Pkoobam). 

f  Elkiks  Institute. 

DaUaft,  Tex.,  Fchruaty  7,  1973. 

Hon.  Pale  >Ui^ord,  * 

ronfjrenx  of  the  Vnitcd  States,  C 

Orand^Prairie,  Tex.  ^ 

I>BAR  CoNoiiKSSMAN  MiLroRo:  Eucloscd  is  a  letter  that  I  received  from  the 
HEW  relative  to  the  funding  fystem  we  are  lining  for  fi^crally  i.-^sued  .«?tudeut 
hians.  Alsm  enclosvd  arc  copies  of  a  letter  from  ^tr.  Kohl  to  our  bank,  my 
original  answer,  and  a  letter  ^hich  T  tfiquesteil  from  Mr.  Kohl  by  telephone. 
Although  this  situation  Coucvrns  me  for  the  benefit  of  my  own  company.  I  am 
oven  more  concerned  for  the  i?tate  of  aCfalrs  under  the  Federally  Injured  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.  , ,  ,  „„ 

The  Federally  Insured  Stijdent  Loan  Pro;;ram  ia  now  approaching  a  .^7  billion 
program*.  Default  rates  are  extremely  high  and  the  entire  program  has  been 
t  fraught  with  problems  e.ince  its  inception.  Instead  uf  attacking  the  rerd  prob- 
lems, the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  "Walfare  ha^  continued  "nit- 
picked"  Items  such  as  the  lung  distance  lending  ^iro^am  as  is  discu^^ed  in  the 
enclosed  letters.  -  ...   ^    .  , 

To  begin  with,  the  Office  of  Education  does  not  have  the  authority  to  decide 
Which  Htudeuts  do  and  which  btudents  do  not  get  federally  Jnsured  student 
hrfins.  Legislation  provide^;  that  any  student  who  U  enrolled  in  good  standing 
«t  an  accredited  Institution  a>i  at  least  a  half  time  basis  and  is  a  citizen  of  the 
Inlted  Stales  may  be  eligible  fo^  the  loan.  It  also  provides  that  the  bank  or 
lender*  whoever  that  nia.v  be.  will  make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
make  one  of  these.loans.  Since  there  is  no  provN-lon  fur  direct  control,  the  HEW 
conrlnuallv  tries  to  regulate  by  Innuendo  as  oppo'^ed  to  "^ptdfics.  This  is  where 
the  real  problem  begins.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  lean  was  to  qualify 
students  who  were  unable  tu  obtain  credit  due  to  their  age,  background,  and 


in  turn,  would  take  the  strain  oflf  the  Ouvernment  for  grants  ai^d  loan  money 
and  only  the  xirol^lems  relative  to  paying  the  guarantee  would  romaln.  However^ 
since  the  carront  default,  Kuta  is  lii^h,  the  HEW  continually  claims  that  banks 
did  xiot  use  due  diligence  In  xnaklng  tlie  loans  Uhe  whole  purpose  of  the^guaran- 
tee  i»  to  provide  credit  for  people  yvho  otherwisie  could, not  obtain  ereUlt)  or 
did  not  use  due  flilisence  In- collecting  the  loan.  The  HK\V  has  never  provided 
specifics  relative  to  definipg  due  ^diligence.  Ilence  banks  and  other  leaders 
slinp.ty^shy  away  frqiu  the  loai*  Ijccat^se  of  it^  low  yield.  Its  high  administrative 
expense,  and  the  X)roblems  relative  to  whether  or^not  the' guarantee  ts  really  a 
guarantee.  *  ,  *  »  ^ 

^  *  The  HEW  has  continually  claimed  that  these  loans  should  be  made  by  banks 
**'for  the  good  of  the  country"  nnd  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  *  nwney  making  * 
loans.  Xhey  reXuae  to  accept  the  ^act  that  thMr  regulations,  and  moreover  their 
innuendos  alluding  t^  what  may  be  interpreted  from  the  regulations,  cause  the 
administrative  ctists  to  be  tferee  and  four,  times  as  high  as  the  administrative 
coilts  on  other  loans.  The  bank  cunnot  have.u  known  interest  rate  going  into  the 
loan  since  the  only  thing  the  HEW  will  guarantee  l»  a  1%  yiel<J.  The  maximum 
a  bank  coUld  expect  would  be  10%  which  in  jreceut  history  would  be  far  bel(»w 
the  necGHsary  yield,  especially  considering  tf^e  high  administrative  cost  The 
method  of  pKJklng  the  interes^s^ate  between  7, and  lOS^f  bus  been  admittedly  a 
"dart  throw".  Banks  simply  do  not  make  loans  ^jased  on  "guesstimates'*  of 


The  innuendos  and  veiled  threats  relatfi^e  to  t^ie  guarantees  have  continued 
to  decrease  the  number  of  outlets  for  federally  Iiisyured  loana  and  hav^  left  the 
loan  with  absolutely  no  credibility  from  lending  In^tltutluns.  The  only  institu- 
tions tha^  will  make  these  loans  are  those  that  do  it  under  pressure.  The 
prcMi^ire  may  be  from  Individuals  who  have  large  accounts  at  tlie  bank  (hence 
the  ^tudent  doesn't  ne^'d  the  loan  any  way)  or  the  pressure  may  be  from  the 
school  Itself.  Laws  are  written  which  prohibit  points,  premlumsr  or  other  In- 
centive's to  be  given  to  the  bank  (by  the  school;  for  milking  i-:!c]i  loans.  Since 
the  HETY  Knows  that,  In  fact,  these  loans  do  have  an  unpalatabk'  yield,  banks 
that  do  make  the  loan^  are  antoraatically  suspect.  Tlie  only  way  a  Jmnk  could 
make  money  out  of  this  type  of  loan  Is  to  do  it  In  mass  volmno  so  that  they 
can  hate  specIalNts  who  develop  procedures  to  a  flno  science.  Yet  wlK-n  thl.<i 
is  dnn£,  the  HEW  accuses  the  schools  and  banks  of  having  an  "arrangement" 
whkh  is  aufonmtlcnlly  im>inuatlng  that  thoy  are  nut  fuIlusNing  regutatiuiiH,  even 
thduch  all  busInes^H  done  anywhere  In  the  ynited  States  at  any  time  Is  by  "ar- 
rangement".    ►  "  , 

If,  In  fact,  it  \n  the  Government's  Intention  to  eliminate  the  federally  insured 
loan,  I  think  it  wimld  be  well  that  the  Government  forewarn  those  \Wio  may 
desire  to  participate  In  thl.s  program.  If,  in  fact,  It  Is  the  O^vernmcnt'.s  wLsh  to 
make  the  loan  n  credit  loan,  when  why  not  remove  the  guarantee  anyway? 
Students  who  have  credU  ^.uiild  i;et  tUi'  loan  to  begin  with.  The  original  act  was 
passed  knowing  that  defaults  would  occur.  These  defaults  were  theoretically  to 
be  coiisider'cd  the  same  fts  a  grant  for  those  students  who  -could  not  make  the 
payments.  If,  In  fact,  the  defaults  were  not  to  be  grants,  then  strict  rules  for 
collection  .should  be  profKiscd  for  legislative  action.  The  banks  and  other  lending 
inatltntlons  should  not  bo  told  on  tlie  nne  hand,  that  they  are  to  help  the 
Country  by  helping  educate  Its  youth,  and  on  the  other  hand  if  they  do  they 
run  the  risk  of  having  their  guarantee  revoked  because  of  lack  of  "due  dili- 
gence". /  y 

If  the  OoTernment  truly  wants  to  collect  the  past  d>m  defaults,  it  could  do  so 
through  the  Internal  Kovenue  Service,  or  the  SoclalCSecurlty  System.  Both  of 
these  entltien  provide  vehlcles^whereln  students  ?Vho  default  for  a  valid  reason 
(did  not  get  what  they  paid  forjind  were  not  capable  of  upgrading  their  income 
level)  would  pay  back  the  defaiTlt  anyway  but  over  a  much  longer  period  than 
students  wh<^  defftuUed  .Mmply  beoiuse  they  knew  they  conlil  bilk  the  Gnveru- 
m^nt  that  way.  Answers  to  why  this  couldn't  be  done  have  ranged  anywhere 
from  "Are  ynu  kidding,  two  ngenclos  of  the  TJ.S.  Government  work  together**  to 
the  IHS  saying  "There  Is  no  room  on  our  forms  to  provide  collection  data". 
With  several  billion  dollarn  at  stake.  I  cannot  nnderstand  the  Internal  Kevenue 
Service  refusing  to  reprint  its' forma  (no  matter  what  It  costs)  If  this  simple 
revision  is  all  thai  Is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  task. 
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A*i  }<m  04U  «ee  (torn  tu^  cncUmpd  let  tern,  we  i»ftftKiiiafe  u»  fi.l^*  program  in  a 
relfttti^et;  sUiHU  HOj?.  iiD©  of  our  4.iL«iii«Ui«f»  has  oijed  up  Im  $320  /ulUluO  v?ortU 
.-'f  fHj«rau.f  iamitpi  totfisi*  Tlie  school  and  utkers  h^ive  ^tr  effett  carried  their 
^tuttfaia^^e,  ttiKl  Lave  Uvi  /^aLju*iiie<Ji  M>me^  Uicir  pUper  iii  orSet  t»  keop 
I5r«»d  rel^Uod^  t^th  tb^  Oavcxumfnt  and  Aifib/llic  baaka.  Howtt<:r.  due  tt*  ti^e 
fd<n  thai  Uie  |IEW  coaiiGonli^  eut«  oiLcacl^  lenfjtoj  ^urc€  one  tehi<4e  or 
4ri0t|!tT<  ihtf  *^a^h  flt**f  fvi  idi  SibiiuK  wbpth^r  tb<*j  U  pruprletarj  or  unlreM^y 
M&U  U  ^«iD|t  dc»wii«  Ttow  has  tiMJ  Uiree-fvld  vtti^i  of  «^UullnatinK  a  nuniber 
iit  ednmtlmf^l  *f)Slilatitfiis  Ateu»  la  fact.  /iwd  xu^^^t-^ucatlvnAt  iit8titutiu&.% 
iZi  tticblBK  tlioiM5  irwitUm...aj*  i»bo  are  Mtto  be  «o  tipit  un  money  that  they 
cannot  *ifr»»rd  U,  prf»\ld»*  a  atfaUty  eduiatlun*  and  i3l  ja^t  as  important,  Uip 
ihfMif  of  mms^h  e  dffaalu  in  ihi*  ra»i*;e  of  hwidrifdi^  ^f  millions  of  dollars  to  lie  , 
fis'tnni^**!  tf>  the^  OoTmiment  for       preyerration.ttf  iP<*hot'l«  Involred- 

I  hittrt  i^erviHi  n«  u  CoaH^lrant  to  the  C<mitai»»iQnf»r  uf  Edneation  on  the  Fed- 
i*ru  \t  fft^»red  sJmu  I'ro^raoi  *for  the  pa^«t  ^tar«  One  «f  our  Bonrd  members 
Al«r»  *4,^  ane  «»f  **e^tTk  CunNultnutii  to  thv  r<imnti8>^liiner  of  Education  on 

ft«d»mlti  m^iirnl  limrm  f«»r  the  pftxt  yvnt  and  «urrentl5  serves  on  ihe  Adrljfor.? 
t*  '  tl  ..f  Flnaorkwl  Aid  Ktiident*  of  thf»  Oftii^  of  KducfttJon,  Our  Financial 
.\  (iCSeet  »t^r\eft  oti  man^  stnte^  WKional  aud  nailunal  financial  aid  ndvinury 
r^imUiUtf^,  Vet  ihfi  WtW  continmtUx  admitn  Y*»p.  «ve  cot  a  prohJem*'  but 
4*'f^n't  df*  flr#jthlni  al*out  U  s*hiK»  the  problem"  fhat  Xh^y  are  relating  to 
^f^*\v«^     inorp  Hmi  a  MlUon  dolJarj*  per  stP^t^,  "  , 

Tftff*^  *r»»  HtHi^ra]  trrjt  Himpli*  fhintJH  fK.<^  would  maki?  Ihe  projjram  vrork. 

\.  liirrf»ttM»  th«*  u^t*^rf^.t  rut**  «f  the  loaii  to  t*riVlve  lending  ln'>titution!%  to  eon- 
•'idi-r         «  f»i\opM»*  alt^ftiafcive,  rtj»d  make  liw'  ^nt*,rtfit  fluctuate  vrUh  the 
on  an  r^tnhiiihtiJ  formula  i-fiiiipfxlible  «iih  the  baakiijg  iaduRtry  so  that 
f^nk^  wmntd  not Jw«tp  tr/  jtue^s  at  tltf»ir  futiin*  Ihiuidlti^. 

2.  Inniotf  ih^  miv^nWs  lii«timl  bJau  in  th^  capital  adequacy  section  of  the 
t*fiukJm?  !aiv«  HO  that  th^*^«e  lawR  wmild  bent-flit  the  han^B, 

X  TMldi'  Mtrl*  t  4u),dHl«e»  r«r  «er\lclnft  ferpcftdure«  and  make  them  to  con- 
firm t«'*  nornt^l'hDnk  ftnd  Installment  loan  isrtt^^ures.  ^ 

^viftip  a,  ^^*tffM  whoreh*  thi*  <«n*d^ht  payi*, lhtere«t  Or  at  least  small  prlncl- 
l»!  ^.a^rjrti?iii>  '  'iv  iff  jtei^Mi^l  ^nd  ImmetllateJ.*  thereafter  no  that  he  cannot 
htU't  f]iUixJ'  thought  the  Government  waa  iclTing  him  a  ?rant  Thla 

<v«*a!d  ft'^ri.^-v  ?^uilt  a  reet^rd  af  tht  fttudeufn  payment  habits  and  an  op** 

fMrtunltj  t*}  ^»i'v^.  Hifh  htm  before  he  Ret**  r^nf  of  xeliook  The  bank  would 
have  Fi(i,mnWiii^$i       mnntU  \nx  time  before  diu.cnrering  trmt  a  student  hnn 
<  h.instml  hlM  Hiid.^^>.  Tft^Jer  pr*^K«^n;  rfjc^kulons  onntrarf  ^nh  the  gtudent 
^dlflltnd;  1^  maintain  slnc^  h!»  non  pn^mtnt  Matn*  upans  the  length  of  time  h» 
i**  In  jteh»>ol  1h  addition  to  tiiue  montha  thert'after. 

o.  Nt^otl^ite  an  ftJTanjt**mmst  with  lH?t       Social  fJecurtty  System  which  , 
ttttiihl  foe^  refronctltd:  and  thun  eventanlly  collect  all  claims  turned  in  by  the 
hank^.       >  , 

il  Vi\jt  Hf^lm^%  ImuHnllatelj  dpt,n  verification  of  nv'.etinj?  the  due  diligence 
Tfuulr^me nt«  an  fipeclfleally  outlined.  ^  '  i 

Thf  ^!^^.»^-e  would  pllmlnato  the  need  for  any  acho«d  to  make  atramtementiR 
«,^^  ii'hdinjt  lhjttituflon*>  ahd  would  remote  the  mounti^lns  of  clalmiL  It  would 
a3<**.  fdmlnh  an  ea«y  mcthml  t»f  fltianduK  etlucatlon  for  the  country  a  youth,  aa 
well  a»  t^|f0^^e  Mi<^  need  .retralnlng>  Eflucatlon  cannot  bp  used  as  collateral  and 
Mo*t  eflnentttinal  iUHHtutionK  ate  Inherently  poorly  financed.  Thu*?.  the  avall- 
ablMty  f^t  *  -^^s  f  !«tndent  financlni:  N  the  only  way  to  make  sure  that  educa- 
flonal  in^itutU  theli»RelV€*  mirrhe  itlthouLmore  and  more  federal  aRHl^t- 
ance  / 

The  ahnte  dftta  U  Imtxirtant  to  me  J)oth  na  a  bu»lnes«  man  and  na  a  citizen 
»»f  th«*  rnlt»Hl  i^tatea  Interested  In  falmeuft  to  one  tasrpayerH  and  education  of 
t/mtli.  J  will  be  ^lad  U  meet  alth  you  and  talk  about  alternatl\e«  and  work 

«fh  yriu  In  nny  «iiy  p*i^iilble  to  jtot  the  proper  changes  made.  Tt  l«  1mt)ortaht 
fM  i.or  ^^untry  from  a  tlnaneJal  viewpoint,  a5  well  aA  an  educatomni  tlet\T)Olnt. 
Ywura  Yer>^  tndy. 

B.  B.  Kr,«i>?fl.  president 
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'  Hablowton,  Mont.,  February  iO,  1975* 

i  Congressman  John  MEtem^B, 

d'bab  Mil  Melcheb:  We  hnve  had  only  pnc  previous  occasfon  ta  write  to  you, 
but  you  iian.dled  tji^t  oue  occuiiiun  rather  well  so  I  feel  that  you  may  want  to 
explore  the  following  problem.  ,     .  ,   ^  ,  „ 

I  am  sure  you  are  fammur  with  the  student  loan  proRram  set  np  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  asi^iht  college  students,  fndcr  tids  program,  local 
banks  loan  the  money  but  the  loan  is  guaranteed  by  U.S.  Government  It  is  a 
good  Program  and  certainly  Involves  uo  risk  for  local  banks. 

However,  in  talking  tu  several  young  M.intanans  of  college  age,  It  appears 
that  many  Imnks  in  Montana  and  neighboring  states  refuse  to  participate  In 
this  program.  1  have  made  a  number  pf  imiuiries  to  bank  officials  regarding 
this  refusal  to  participate  In  a  seemingly  good  program:  "We  are  primarily 
interested  in  fjattle"— or  wheat  or  Industry  or  whatever.  "We  have  chosen  not 
to  participate  In  this  program."  The  same  tired  answers  are  pretty  much  re- 
.poatcd  wherever  one  Inquires.  ^  .  ^  ^  ^ 

la  your  last  election  campaign,  you  expre.^.<ed  concern  lor  Montana  s  futui^. 
ifs  young  people,  and  its  material  resources.  Tou  are  to  be  Commended  for  thlsr 
concern.  I  thought  perhaps  the  problem  I  have  stated  would  irterest  you  because 
local  businesses  who  do  nut  support  their  youth  certainly  do  nothing  for  our 
state  s  future.  Perhaps  Senator  Mctcalf  would  also  like  to  know  this. 

And  finally,  congratulation-*  on  your  election  success.  We  are  generally 

pleased  with  your  eJTortH  to  represent  us.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  your 

CiTorts  In  strip  mining  legislation. 

Yours  truly,  - 

Warren  elwooo. 

DKIVOSITT  of  PENJfSYT.VAIfIA, 

Philadelphia,  Pa,,  March  IS,  mS, 
Hon.  James  G.  0'H.\ra.  ^  , 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  PostMecondarp  Education,  Home  of  Representative 
Washington,  D.C,  / 
Dear  Congressman  O'Hara:  In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  HR 
8471  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  paragraph  contained  in  a  memo 
written  to  me  by  our  Director  of  Federal  Insured  Loans: 

-As  you  know,  the  University  lends  only  to  students  who  have  been  enable 
to  receive  n  loan  through  a  bank  or  other  lending  Institution.  At  prej^ent  we 
are  apprwichlng  the  ?2  million  mark  in  loans  granted  to  more  than  1,000  stu- 
dents If  we  had  not  been  an  eligible  lender  It  would  not  be  unrealistic  to  as- 
sume that  a  large  number  of  those  students  would  have  been  unable  to  continue 
their  education.  FISL  is  not  recommended  until  every  other  possible  source 
has  been  tapped."  ^  ,      ,^     . «       ,  , 

As  yon  can  see  the  insured  loan  program  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
as  one  of  the  lending  iu'^tltutlous  in  quite  crucial  to  the  operation  of  our  total 
\tiident  financial  aid  program.  We  trust  that  thf^  law  currently  in  effect  per- 
mitting us  to  make  lonns  will  not  be  modified  as  proposed  in  HR  3471. 
Sincerely,  ^  ^ 

Donald  S.  ^IimRAV. 

Congress  of  the  TlNrrEo  States, 
*      HotTgR  or  Rkphesentatives. 
Wanhington,  D:C.,  March  It,  1915^ 
Hon.  James  G.  O'Hara.  „ 
Chairman,  Subcommittrr  on  PontifComJary  Education,  Cannon  JiOutiC  OtJice 
nuildinv,  Wanhington,  D.C. 
Da\R  Mr.  CHAiRxfAN.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to 
corro,ipondence  I  have  recched  from  Mr.  Mirhael  L.  Garcia,  Executive  I>I 
rector  "f  Mnnagem5»nt  Marketing  ruUMiltants  In  NVs\  Orleans,  concerning  his 
projwsals  for  Collection  of  payment  on  Xntlunal  Direct  Stud/'nt  I*oans. 
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I  would  be  most  appreciative  of  your  comments  on  the  puiiits  Mr.  Garcia  lias 
raised  and  the  proposals  he  has  advanced. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  j-our  kind  attenticfh  to  this  matter. 
My  warm  regards,  / 
Sincerely,  ^ 

_   .  LiKDT  (Mrs.  Hale)  BOGGS,  M.O. 

Enclosures, 

Management  Makketikg  Consultants, 
^  2f€w  Orleans,  La,,  February  i,  i,975. 

Hon;  LiNDT  BOGGS, 

Lottff worth  House  OHlce  Bldg,, 
Wasthitiffton, 

DE.VR  3lBs.  BoGGS :  On  Wednesday,  October  23.  10T4,  yon  very  graciously  re* 
oeiv**d  me  in  your  oflBce  ia  the  Federal  Building  in  New  Orleans.  At  that  time 
I  hv\ot}y  TfH^ountod  to  you  my  desires  to  offer  the  services  of  my  firm.  Manage- 
ment ^rarketing  Consultants  to  the  Departmeat  uf  Health.  Education  aud  Wel- 
fare I  vras,  and  still  am.  Interested  in  their  activities  with  National  Direct 
Shidonf  Uam  which  are  Granted  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  196^.  My  area  of  interest  U  the  collections  of  t.tudent  loans  under  this  pro- 
gram Since  we  met  two  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Staten-Itetn  which  relate 
h>  the  problems  facing  HEW.  I  refer  to  Jack  Anderson's  article  on  the  Health, 
Kdur'atlon  and  Welfare  Department  In  whiuh  he  reported  that  defaulted  loans 
may  soon  run  to  a  staggering  $400  million  a  year.  <  Tuesday,  Pe^-eraber  3,  1974) 
I  make  further  reference  (to  an  article  whose  date  T  don't  have)  written  by 
John  irattljews  i)f  the  Wamngton  Star-Kcws  in  which  he  summarized  the 
nndln(;<4  of  a  study  made  by  Systems  Group,  Inc..  of  Washington  which  was 
oommisvloned  by  the  Federal  Education  Office.  It  stated  that  the  Federal  Edn- 
cation  Officp  estImate^  that  in  the  current  Hscal  year  18.5  per  cent  of  outstand- 
In^r  loans  will  l)e  defaulted,  costing  the  government  some  $136  million. 

These  two  sources  as  well  as  my  contiicts  with  area  Financial  Aid  Officers 
wlio  administer  the  NDSL  program  at  the  various  New  Orleans'  colleges  and 
I'nlvei^jltles.  clearly  substantiate  the  fact  thai  there  are  collection  problems  of 
gr#»«t  magnitude  within  thl^  fine  program.  My  firm  by  no  means  asserts  or  Im- 
pMPs  that  these  collection  problems  rtre  due  to  malfeasance  or  even  Ineptitude, 
Tlier^>  are  natnrally  going  to  be  problems  Inherent  in  a  program  that  makes 
funds  available  to  students  that  have  previously  demonstrated  financial  need 
Other  factors,  such  as  the  physical  locale  of  the  debtor  in  relation  to  the  In- 
stitution making  the  I'^an,  cause  dealings  and  legal  action  to  be  more  difficult 
fe.K.  the  debtor  (student)  may  travel  extensively  or  reside  outside  the  coun- 
try)  Rather.  Management  Marketing  Consultants  views  the  core  of  the  Ifwne 
a^  being  a  situation  whereby  functionaries  In  Flniincial  Aid  Offices  lack  needed 
sfrPTigfbs  In  the  specifics  of  good  collection  techniques  and  methods.  Deficits 
whioh  mv  firm  can  remove  by  providing  the  services  outlined  in  the  proposals. 

Mr?  Bopgs.  that  afternoon  that  I  met  with  you  I  was  able  to  see  first-hand 
how  unbelievably  busy  you  are.  Therefore,  let  me  gay  that  I  fwlly  appreciate 
any  hmp  whatever  that  you  are  able  to  spend  In  looking  over  my  proposals  and 
In  offering  me  feedback  as  to  the  worth whileness  of  my  Ideas  and  advice  as  to  • 
how  be^t  to  continue*  in  my  quest  for  the  Implementation  of  my  firm's  programs. 

jr  mfiy  De  helpful  for  you  to  know  whom  I  have  corresponded  with  regarding 
my  proposjrts  I  have  sent  Information  to  Senators  Johnston  and  I^ng.  to  Hepre- 
RentflflvP  Mnhon  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures, 
and  to  fhp  Director-Contracts  and  Grants  Division  of  HEW.  I  should  be  deenlv 
gratoful  If  you  would  forward  the  Information  my  firm  has  gent  to  vou  to 
whichever  Coipmlttee  In  the  Hoase  that  you  feel  would  have  an  interest  in 
such  mattenr. 
May  yon  continue  to  enjoy  your  success. 
Sinccre]fy, 

WlOHAET*  L.  (^ARCVK, 

Management  Uarkeiinff  ConJtuUantM, 

Bcccotttivc  Director, 

An  AccotTNTs  Management  Proorau 

thf  ^^o!?«.ifc^'^  function  of  a  Student  Aid  Office  is  to  provide  students  with 
the  wherewithal  to  attend  school,  officers  In  this  field  necessarily  render  serv- 
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lew  and  present  funds  on  the  basla  of  need  and  not  purely  the  Ukllhood  Of  the 
stndenta  to  repay,  let,  because  incoinq  is  necessary  to  maintain  such  Programs 
M  the  National  Direct  Students  Loans,  the  lending  institutions  must  depend 
upon  all  studeuts  to  repay  promptly  when  payment  is  due.  Although  a  tMilver- 
«ity  of  school  does  not  ^eek  to  loan  money  only  to  those  students  whose  Profiles 
would  match  those  ia  the  lu«est  default  categories,  neither  can  they  afCo^  to 
havie  a  large  number  of  aon-paying  students  x>n  their  ledgers.  For  thlsf  reason, 
they  must  make  sure  that  students  grasp  the  importance  of  paying  their  l|aas 

^^Whllemost  students  may  have  guod  intentions  about  repaying  the  money  idad*» 
Available  to  them  so  they  Luuld  attend  school,  they  will  often  pay  retail  b^'ls 
before  Student  Loans.  Generally,  this  Is  because  most  retail  organizations  are 
effective  in  establishing. definite  payment  policies,  sending  statements  r^^gumrly 
^nd  following  up  when  payments  are  missed.  (Overlooking  the  Idct  thatjaon- 
payment  ot  retail  aceoyuta  causes  Increasing  amounts  of  interest  to  accmie.) 
Since  people  have  a  tendency  to  pay  those  creditors  who  are  most  persistent.  It 
is  understandiible  vfh^  Student  I^oans  are  often  paid  last  However,  this  floes 
not  have  to  be  the  case.  Through  the  proper  management  of  accounts,  this  situa 
tion  can  be  corrected.  And  this  is  where  an  Accounts  Management  Counselor 
•comes  in.  • , .  «  j  _  , 

As  counselors,  aiMC  can  help  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Jvol 
Jfare  handle  the  culltctlun  side  of  its  operations  with  Student  Loans  by  seating 
up  an  effective  Accounts  Management  Program  and  Providing  the  nece^ry 
traiiang  to  iu*  employees  in  the  various  lending  institutions.  A  program  o^  this 
kind  cevi^lves  around  three  basic  steps.  Planning,  action,  and  control .  .  .  i)lan- 
nina  ill  tiic  sense  that  you  establish  policies  regarding  collections ;  action  jn  the 
«ense  that  yuu  «end  statements  regularly  and  communicate  these  policies,  to  the 
studeuts ,  and  control  in  the  sense  that  you  follow  up  on  accounts  when  pafymenta 
are  miased.  Xhe  following  are  explanations  in  greater  detail  of  this  pro-am, 

ESTABUSHXNO  POUCIES 

The  first  kep  In  setting  op  an  accounts  management  program  Is  to  establish 
puiicies  un  the  folluwiiig.  When  muuthly  statements  are  to  be  eent ;  the  date  by 
which  paympnt  is  esp^ted ,  the  type  of  payment  arrangement  which  Will  be 
aci^^pted,  what  iieftalUe»  to  assess  dellnauent  accounts  that  will  stimulate  pay 
ment  laddltional  Interest  changes,  call  the  whole  amount,  et/.) ;  what  informa 
tlon  to  ut»tala  from  applicants  for  lonlt^  that  wHl  old  in  determining  need  but 
also  Will  aid  in  locating  ■skips",  and  when  an  account  should  be  placed  with  a 
<!on«ction  agency  or  sned  on. 

Though  presently  these  policies  may  be  well-established,  they  may  bear  re* 
e,\aiuia.itlon,  and  by  clarl^lng  them  valuable  time  will  be  saved  as  decisions 
Wilrbe  mechanized.  In  addition,  your  practice  of  carrying  out  these  policies  will 
impress  students  that  ywu  ojierate  In  an  organized  and  efl^clent  manner  and 
will  encourage  prompt  payment 

It  may  be  added  parenthetically  that  MMCs  purpose  Is  not  to  critically  eval 
aate  Mlcles  as  they  now  exist,  as  the  firm  Is  not  wholly  familiar  with  these 
P'»hi  It'**.  Our  rt-al  purpose,  rather,  is  to  present  a  broad  outline  of  our  practices 
with  rcjipect  to  Accounts  Management 

<•     ,  ACTI0J7— 8ENDIN0  fiTATEMEKTS  REOtJLABLr 

No  real  exposition  Is  required  here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  state- 
meuiM  ishouid  bt*  c<ent  on  a  timely  basis  to  ensure  that  borrov^ers  are  billed  before 
tlielr  payment  due  date.  Whatever  is  done,  however,  should  conform  to  the  ad- 
mifii:iinuive  capabilities  of  the  lending  Institution.  Two  additional  Comments 
are.  il)  send  statements  in  an  envelope  stamped  Addreai  Correction  Re- 
<iU4:sUd^  this  Insures  forwarding  of  mall  when  a  change^of  address  form  has 
been  filed  at  the  Post  OiOce  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  hating  a  Form 
3547  '^ent  to  the  sender  from  the  Post  Office  which  will  give  the  lending  Insti- 
tution the  new  address,  enclose  a  self  addressed  envelope.  The  Direct  Mall 
Adverti;(«mg  Aasuclation  reported  that  709  jCollectlon  letters  Bent  without  reply 
enveiopen  brou>;:ht  cexQlttances  from  42.85%  and  requests  for  time  e:(ten!tlons 
frian  0,78%  for  a  total  of  49.03^o  answering,  A  similar  mailing  of  79S  letters 
tvhich  Included  reply  envelopes  brought  remittances  from  45.12%  and  re^piests 
for  extensions  from  10.8%  for  a  total  of  61.02%  responding* 
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CO«TW)Iy— jrOIXOWXNO  XTP  ACCOUNTS 


LeUers  and  uotlcea*  la  trying  to  cQlIect,  the  efficient  collector  clasaifles  delin- 
quent n^ccouats  and  prescribes  the  best  treatment  for  eAch.  The  method  i»  iike 
a  process  of  repeated  slttlnira  or  screenings*  The  procedure  is  a  series  vi  mall-  \ 
ingsi  each  ot  whlv«»  eliminates  dome  n^mes  irom  the  delinquent  list  and  aids- 
in  reclassifying  and  prescribing  for  those  remaining. 

To  do  its  Job  best  (collect  and  retain  goodwill)  the  collection  series  should 
have  the  following  characteristics:  - 

1.  ^omptnc9s»  Credit  and  collection  men  icaow  that  the  sooner  they  start 
trylnij  to  collect  after  an  account  becomes  due,  the  better  the  chance.  The  U.S. 
I>eparcment  ot  Commerce  has  found  that  a  dullar  In  current  accounts  ia  wurtli  ^ 
only  60  cents  after  two  months,  07  cents  after  six  months,  45  cents  after  a  yeur» 

5KJ  cents  at  two  years,  15  cents  at  three  years,  and  1  cent  a  five  years. 

2.  Regularity,  Systematic  handling  of  collections  Increases  office  efficiency  and 
has  a  desirable  effect  on  borrowers*  They  see  Quickly  that  they  are  not  going 
to  slip  tbr6ugh  the  holes  In  a  haphazard  procedure. 

3.  Incrmiing  forctfubusf.  Since  the  cullettion  wants  to  retain  tl»e  goodwill 
'   of  the  Rtudent  as  well  as  collect  the  money,  he  starts  with  as  mild  a  letter  a» 

he  thinks  will  work.  I^ike  the  doctor  who  uses  stronger  and  stronger  niediciiib 
or  resorts  to  surgery  only  as  the  need  develops,  he  applies  more  and  more  force- 
ful methods  and  resorts  to  the  cvurts  only  after  less  effective  methods  fall.  i,Sve 
Appendix  ^ 

1  Ktiaptation*  Procedures  should  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  risk. 
r«iud}1y  the  poorer  the  risk,  the  more  frequent  the  mailings  and  the  more  force- 
ful the  messages.  Whereas  three  months  might  pass  before  anything  stronger 
than  a  few  statements  go  to  a  good  risk,  much  less  time  might  run  a  poor  one 
through  tlie  whole  sifting  process  and'bring  him  to  court. 

3.  FlexihiXity,  llie  collection  procedure  has  to  be  flexible  to  take  care  of  nn- 
nsual  clrcumst^-iCes.  The  collector  would  look  allly  to  continue  sending  letters 
rvery  15  days  to  a  man  who  had  answered  an  early  one  with  the  message  thnt 
an  automobile  accident  had  thrown  him  financially  two  months  behind  but  that 
he  would  pay  th©  bill  by  x  certain  date.  .  , 

Th6  sending  of  letters  and  notices  Is  e.\tremely  Important  as  this  is  the  method 
of  beat  choice.  This  is  the  least  costly  way  to  collect  as  a  system  can  be  de- 
veloped which  will  clearly  classify  an  individual  as  a  function  of  the  age  uf  the 
account  (the  degree  of  delinquency)  tnd  the  quality  of  the  risk.  Letters  can  then 
be  composed  which  are^allored  to  eadi  category. 

Telephone  Contact  It  is  highly  beneficial  to  reinforce  the  statements  end 
printed  remlnderH  by  contacting  the  borrower  by  telephone.  Some  general  re- 
marlar  regarding  technique  arc : 

1.  Organize  your  informaUm  about  the  borrower  and  the  account  he  or  she 
ow^es  before  calling. 

2.  Begin  the  coll  hy  {dentifying  the  person  who  is  responsille  for  paying.  The 
law  pr<)hlbitfl  discussing  the  account  with  anyone  other  than  the  responsible 
party  or  bis  or  her  spouse. 

8.  Identify  younetf.  TeU  the  borrower  your  name,  title  and  the  name  of  the 
school  or  university  you  represent. 

4.  State  the  /acM  and  ask  the  borrower  for  payment.  At  this  nolnt,  the  bor- 
rower will  either  agree  to  pay  or  he  will  offer  an  excuse.  If  he  offers  an  excuse, 
r^ten  patiently  Slow  payments  may  be  due  to  a  hardship  or  mlsnndersfandlnu. 
The  borrower  moy  ai^o  hate  mismanaged  hist  budget  j^nd  filled  to  allow  for 
imn  payment*.  In  addition,  there'«  the  possibility  that  the  statement  could 
have  been  Inst  In  the  tnall.  By  givlnc  the  borrower  a  chance  to  explain  hla 
ijituation  or  air  any  grievances,  he  will  be  morft.  receptive  to  what  yoa  have  to 
srtv,  ' 

5  SToJimte  the  horrtHc^  to  pay.  People  pay  becanse  of  benefits  to  themselves 
rathjr  than  sympathy  for  tite  collector  or  any  other  rea?wni.  The  good  collector 
pftlrtts  out  the  benefit*  of  paying  now*  Do  not  Jje  surprised  by  dellnqunicv.  Mnjit 
people  who  do  viot  pay  promptly  are  still  honest  and  they  will  rmv  soon.  Some 
bnrmCTRi  ore  in  temporary  rtnanclal  difili»nlty  and  peed  onlv  a  Ifttlp  thore  time 
Thwfore  arold  a  curt  tone.  Do  noi  be  hurt  or  dlsapnofnted  as  If  let  down  hv  a 
trusted  friend.  So  avoid  the  Injured.  ponMng  toni».  You  are  not  the  bookkeeper 
irked  by  n  broken  routine.  8o  jivoJd  the  tone  of  exasperation  ano  self-rlr?hteon«t- 
nes.«»  Some  delinquents,  nn  stated  above,  are  withholding  pavment  because  of  a 
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mfz^uiiderstandin^g  a&d  the  problem  i»  reall;  one  of  adjust mdnt  rather  than  col 
lectiuB.  Some  will  hare  to  be  peiButded  tu  pay  and  an  awtrcaiesa  of  thea^  fac 
tors  \>iU  bcreflcctedl  In  your  attitude— a  proper  attltade  collects  Uie  account, 

a  Ash  again  for  paymenL  First  try  to  get  payment  of  the  balance  in  fulK  If 
that  can*t  be  dk)ne,  ask.  the  borrower  what  kind  of  payment  arrangements  he 
can  mak^,  then  agree  upon  the  terms. 

7.  Thank  the  borrOicer  for  the  anticipated  payment.  Make  certain  that  you 
repeat  the  terms  and  have  the  person  write  them  down.  Give  the  student  a  dead- 
line for  mailing  or  bringing  In  th«  mon«y, 

8.  Courteously  concludff  the  conversation. 

,  Just  as  exact  letters  can  be  developed  which  meet  the  needs  of  glren  cate* 
gories  of  delinquency,  so  too  can  precise  telephone  conTcrsations  be  tailored  to 
these  categories.  In  the  process  of  training  personnel,  MJAC  will  teach  by  way 
of  demonstration;  I.e.,  someone  sits  down  and  acttwlly  calls  the  borrowers  so 
that  the  trainees  can  learn  infiectioo.  tone,  and  attitude  as  well  as  organization. 
Whcrea?  lett.ere  and  notices  are  the  least  costly,  telephone  conversations  ire 
the  most  effective  method  of  collections. 

ONE  Fllf  AL  NOTE 

^ 

'Ilils  represents  a  bask  guide  for  setting  up  an  effective  accounts  management 
program.  By  basing  the  prugram  aruund  the  three  key  steps  which  base  been 
outlined-  planning,  action,  apd  control  -  this  will  help  to  Insure  that  a  collec- 
tion effort  Is  organijted  and  efficient 

TVhat  has  been  presented  regarding  good  collection  techniques  la  of  the  pubUo 
knotckdi/e  sort.  The  real  strengths  of  Man^^gemtat  Marketing  Consultants  He 
in  the  specific,  technical  aspects  of  the  program  -  wording  letters  and  notices, 
constructing  telephone  conversations,  and  the  techniques  of  skip-tracing.  And, 
finally,  the  ability  of  a  trainer  to  convey  this  information— the  akill  of  a  teach- 
er— bears  consideration. 

Professional  Charges, — To  })e  negotiated* 


A  COUECTION  SERIES 


Stast  AssvmptiOQ  K«tar«  Gist 


Notincation.  Will  piy  prompttjr   Uiinl  sUfCfnent.  .....  Amount  due,  due  dite.  terms. 

ft«ni(Rdef  Will  pay;  ovi r-IookKt  Stitomtot  perhaps  with  rubber  Same  iis  iboye.  otrhajps  witb 

stamp,  penned  nets,  or     indication  that  Km  is  not  first 
stiver;  or  form  letter  or  brief  notice. 
rcfefefKe  in  other  letter.  *■ 

Inquiry.  Someihinf  gnusual,  needs  spe*  1  tetter   As!{s  for  pa/meM  «r  expueation 

ciil  consideration.  aQd>  offers  consideration  and 

Mpfulness, 

Appeal  Needs  to  b*  persuaded.  Letters...... .«  Selected  appropriate  and  in* 

creasinily  forcefu!  eppeals^ 
well  d9velo>ed. 

llreency  May  be  scared  into  payinf  Letter*  sometimes  from  hlf h  Grave  tone  of  somethfni  letting 

executive  or  special  collector,     out  of  hand:  stiH  a  chance  to 
come  throutn  clean. 

tjltintfiiiNn.......  Mest  be aftteexed  Letter   Pay  by  set  date  or  we'll  report 

ta  credit  bureau  or  sue;  /e- 
VMWs  cast  to  retain  fOodwHl 
by  thowtogr  casonaWeness. 


College  of  MEDiciins  an»  Dentistkt  or  New  Jerset, 

Ifewark,  iV. J.,  March  18, 1975, 
"Hon.  James  G.  O'Hara,  ^  > 

Jlomc  of  J^epresentatives,  ^ 
Washington,  D.O, 

Dear  Sir  .  The  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  ^ew  Jersey  strongly  opi 
poses  the  Bill  HE  5471  to  amend  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educatlun  Act  of  1^ 
iuid  the  present  statutory  authority  for  the  general  Federal  student  financial 
itislstatiice  programs. 
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In  particular,  the  reduction  to  $1,500  of  the  Present  $2,500  maximum  loan 
under  thy  Guuruntwd  Student  Loan  Tfogram,  ^uuld  bring  coiisldcratlfc  hard- 
ship to  the  administration  uf  our  financial  aid  program,  ijln».e  we  presently  rely 
un  the  majority  of  unr  finanuti  aid  recipients  applying  for  and  receiving  an 
average  guaranteed  loan  in  excess  of  $2,000. 

In  addition,  thu  termination  of  Federal  capital  contributions  in  the  Xattm^qt 
Direct  Student  JLuan  Program  Would  v-uftail  the-  primarj  borrowing  iiuurtie  for 
Pust  graduate  stude  nt**  in  our  dental  tochowl  and  thu  students  in  uur  Graduate 
School  of  "Rlomortical  Sciences. 

The  above  programs,  taken  together,  form  the  verj  basis  of  our  student  loan 
capability,  and  axijp  reduction  or  termination  in  thUr  funding  le\Us  will  result 
in  uur  students  being  forced  to  seek  loans  from  ouUldu  private  agenclet  at  high 
Uilerubt  rates  they  can  ill  affurd  or  u»  rely  un  the  continually  diminlbhing  pool 
of  grant  funds  which  would/ rapidly  be  exhausted. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,,  tu  seriously  cunslder  these  facts  and  tu  withdraw 
support  for  HU  3471. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Ve\ifr,  Ph.  D.. 
Bxectitive  Vice  Presidmt. 


Gexkral  Collection  Service, 
Port  Unroth  Mich.,  March  2.^  1975. 

Congressmjiin  James  G.  O'Haba, 
Rayhiim  Building, 
'Washington,  D.O, 

Dear  Mr*  O'Hara.  As  a  past  recipipnt  and  member  of  the  American  Collec- 
turs  AssuClation,  Int.*  I  urge*  y^^ur  cun.>ide ration  to  amend  the  Higher  EduaitiuQ 
Act  as  proposed. 

The  Guv  eminent  Student  Jj^jnti  Program  save  mc  the  opportunity  to  cumplete 
my  college  pru^rnm.  I  feel  a  high  moral  ubllgatlun  Invulved  in  repayment.  A 
third  party  apprimch  su«h  as  the  Amerif^an  CoUeetor.s.  Inc.,  in  the  han(llin«  of 
the  delhtQuent  .student  luans  with  a  No  Collection,  No  Fee"  wuuld  be  beneficial 
to  all. 

The  Moral.  a.s  well  as  the  lesal  oMlRatlon  wuuld  he  pointed  out  to  the  delin- 
quent student.  There  wuuld  be  no  cost  to  the  taxj^ayers.  We  cr^ntinue  t(»  have 
Irapn  vemenls  In  public  relatiun**  amunR  collection  affenclesr  debtor  public  and 
credit  grantersr  providing  a  greater  re.^sjiect  for  the  collection  agency  by  the 
delftor.  Increased  confidence  by  these  Impruvemcntjf*,  resulting;  in  le»s  reMstancc^ 
more  dollars  recovered  at  a  low?rcost  per  dollpr  collected. 

Our  profe.«flIpn  !s  collections,  u;  us  be  eft  service  for  this  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Georok  Agostino, 
General  CoUection  Service* 

*   *  ' 

Florida  Department  ot  Educatioit, 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  March  SI,  1975. 

Hon.  Patti.  Rooers, 

Pajfhum  Building,  % 
Washington,  D.O, 

Pear  Pafl.  As  you  are  aware.  In  n^ent  years  Florida  ha.«*  developed  a  com- 
prohensire  nrugram  of  httim  and  Rrants  for  our  citizen^  pnrsninc  poHrsi-<««ndnry 
eibi.aMon.  Two  profframs.  the  Florida  Insured  f^tudent  T.nan  ond  the  Florida 
5?^nd<»nt  A«.^lNtance  Grant,  servo  as  the  basic  framework  for  our  eJTurt.  The 
tw(»  proffrara<i  will  combine  tap  provide  over  $14.??  million  In  the  current  nra- 
deraic  year.  Kach  of  the  prorrnnv?.  which  are  primnillv  financed  bv  Florida, 
reivlvos  benefi^fi  pursuant  to  Title  IV  of  the,.  Higher  Edncafiop  Act  of  1005  ns 
amended.  On  Februarv  20.  107?^.  the  TTnnotftMe  James  O.  OTInra.of  M!cbl<"in 
introduced  TTR  S471.  thn  "Stiubnt  Financial  \Vld  Act  of  lOTH.'*  Pa?Rflee  of  the 
hill  as  Introduced  would  sincerely  damage  the  present  program  in  Florida  and 
netrate  tho  promress  we  have  made. 

Part  "liJJ  of  HU  3471  falls  for  the  elimination  of  tho  procrram  of  direct  FerT- 
eral  loan  Insnranre  and  the  establishment  of  9tate  guaranfv  a<renrlea  tbroutrh- 
out  the  natton.  The  Florida  Insured  Student  Loan  operates  with  the  benefit  of 
the  direct  Federal  loan  Insurance,  as  does  the  procrram  of  commercial  lenders 
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in  Florida.  The  bill  nill  call  tot  a  state  guaranty  agency  in  Florida,  under  which 
th^  iiintii  would  fun>  liiji>utaiice  luand  zuade  hs  cUglbk  It^nderiSi  and  Uil  Federal 
Gov<jrnment  would  provide  reinsurance  at  80%. 

Xhe  bin  would  limit  eligible  lenders  to  only  eoinmerdal  lenders.  Therefore, 
the  Department  of  Education  could  liot  serve  as  d  lender. 

The  eS^etot  HlihM71  (Part  B)  can  be  summarized  as: 

1.  J^Iake  ITorida  Insured  Student  Loans  no  longer  possible* 

2.  Require  the  establishment  of  state  guaranty  agency. 

3.  Require  the  appropriation  uf  20%  rfcser\ts  tu  cover  defaults  on  loans  made 
by  lenders  outside  of  Government 

4.  Change  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Education  from  one  of  servlui;  stu 
*  dents  by  making  direct  li^aus,  tu  one  of  recruiting  commercial  lenders  and  serv- 
ing the  lender  bygua  ran  teeing  loans. 

5.  Students  now  having  credit  accei^  through  the  state  program  could  obtain 
loans  Olds  where  a  willing  cummerdal  lender  would  make  a  luan.  This  would  be 
regressive  in  that  the  Florida  Insured  Student  Loan  was  ebtablished  to  u>ercome 
the  very  sarn^  condition  and  to  complement  the  programs  thei\  in  operation  by 
commercial  lenders. 

Could  require  a  condtltutlonal  amendment  to  allow  the  establishment  of  a 
guaranty  agency. 

7.  Could  require  the  premature  amortization  of  outstanding  Student  Loan 
Revenue  Bonds,,  or  substantial  modification  of  existing  bond  covenants. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  OUara,  we  recognize  that  the  total  Federally  Insured 
Student  Loan  has  a  poor  record  when  compared  with  guaranty  agencies.  The 
default  rate  has  been  projected  at  18%  in  the  Federal  program,  compared  to  less 
than  10%  in  guaranty  agencies.  Our  contention  in  disagreeing  with  Mr.  .b'Hara 
is  that  we  are  being  prejudged  as  "guilty  by  association.*'  Since  we  are  a  lender 
in  the  Federal  program  and  the  Federal  program  has  problems,  therefore,  we 
arfi  contributing  to  tdie  problems.  This  is  "burning  the  barn  to  get  rid  of  the 
rats.** 

In  Part  "A"  of  HR  3471,  Mr.  O'Hara  proposes  a  substantial  expansion  of  the 
State  Student  Incentive  Grants  Program  (SSIGP).  The  present  law  provides 
for  matching  grants  to  states  administering  need-based  grant  programs  as  an 
Incentive  to  maintain  the  programs.  Florida  received  ?5(felt055  fgr  the  current 
year  and  will  receive  |581.028  for  107r>-7O  awards.  The  grants  are  added  to  the 
legislative  uppropriatioh  for  Uie  FSAG  Program  each  year.  For  the  current  ycifr 
the  Congress  appropriated  $10  million  and  $20  million  for  1075-76,  The  present 
formula  for  allocating  funds  among  the^  states  is  based  on  proportionate  head* 
count  enrollment.  The  Ull  calls  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200  million 
throftgh  lOSO.  The  formula  for  distributing  funds  is  much  more  complex  and 
allegedly  is  designed  to  recognize  state  efforfR  to  provide  higher  education  at 
minima)  cost  to  the  student  or  provide  sufficient  aid  resources  for  students. 

Thp  formula  Is  designed  to  aid  those  states  with  heavy  resident  enrollments, 
low  tuition  plans,  high  per  capita  expenditures,  large  student  aid  programs  and 
to  penalize  tbose  without  the  above.  TVe  oppose  the  Ui^e  of  a  new  formula,  not 
only  because  Florida's  share  of  the  total  would  Unreduced,  but  also  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  First,  the  prese  nt  formula  works  well,  with  onlv  two  years  ex- 
perience. Second,  the  bill  would  distribute  the  entire  $200  million  by  formula, 
thereby  remaving  the  ability  to  reeogriize  Increased  state  efforts  without  reduc- 
inz  the  allocation  pf  a  sister  state.  Third,  debtor  states,  importing  students  from 
other  states  woj^ld  receive  a  boost  with  respect  to  the  student  population  factor 
but  loso  with  respect  to  the  tuition  receipts  factor  which  would  be  Inflated  bv  a 
relativelv  high  portion  of  non-resident  fees. 

The  Wll  etpand§  ollgible  state  protrrams  for  matchinc  to  include  state  work- 
«tndy  protrrams  and  zero  or  low  tuition  plans.  The  option  would  rest  with  thp 
state  as  to  which  direction  to  move.  Zero  tulHon  I^  a  controverslnl  point.  It 
doe's  not  appear  to  be  within  the  purview  of  Congress  to  influenne  tuitions  set  br 
state  law. 

Other  sectional  of  the  hill  will  indlrectlv  a/fect  the  state  finaneuil  aid  nrocramr 
The  c^impus  aid  pfojrrams  In  FIoHdn  will  be  severely  effected.  The  National  Hl- 
reet  Sttudent  7.^an  PVotrram  (NDSLP)  will  he  elimlnnted.  The  Supnlemental 
Kdneatlonal  Opportunity  Grants  Program  (SKOGP)  will  be  changed  fr^m  pure 
need-hased  to  aid  students  with  merit  who  also  have  demonstrated  need  The  c^i- 
lesre  Wofk  Sfudv  Procrrnm  (rwSP)  would  no  longer  be  based  on  need,  hut  along 
Toeational  lines.  The  eligibility  eriterfa  for  the  Basic  Kdueationnl  Opportunltv 
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«rai<t  Pwgrum  iBEOGPi  would  be  liberalized  to  provide  eUgibllUy  for  more. 
lesff  needy,  studenta.  ^  ,        ^  ^       .     ,  i. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  the  Congressman  lias  not  given  sufllcient  tbougbt 
as  to  ^bo  will  picK  op  the  »laek  wbldi  will  be  created.  The  economy  has  cause 
a  documentable  increase  in        demand  on  existing  programs,  wlthput  t 
.  "safety  ?aKe"  of  the  Florida  ^n^ured  Loan  Program,  we  could  offer  nothing 
Jblurida  citUens  with  need.  With  the  potential  lo«8  of  NDSLP,  there  will  be 
practically  So  relief  through  the  auupus  for  the  needy  student 

I  sincerely  request  your  consideration  of  the  efCect  of  HR  3471  on  the  po<?t- 
«econdary  education)  planning  of  Florida  citizen*.  ^ 
Sincerely*  \  ^ 


CottEOE  FotrNDATIO!?",  INC., 

Raleigh,        -Apr/I  ii,  i075. 

Hon.  Je85?e  Hklms, 

senate,  Washinffion,  B.C.  « 
DLAft  SE.NAroR  Helms.  Thank  you  for  your  letter  requtsting  Information  about 
the  College  FouiidaUon  and  the  effects  of  H.R.  3471  "Student  Financial  Aid  Act 
>of-m75.** 

The  Foundation,  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  and  central  lender  for  North 
Carolina,  hai*  been  an  "eligible  lender"  under  Title  IV,  Part  B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  IOCS  for  the  past  nine  years.  The  Foundation  s  first  loans  were 
made  In  1903  under  the  N.O.  Bankers  Student  Loan  Plan. 

Sect^^on  43^ta)  of  H.R,  3471  redefines  "Ellgliile  Lender"  and  excludes  direct 
state  pJOgram.H  and  nonprofit  corporations  3UcU  as  College  Foundation.  have 
been  working  with,  the  N.C.  State  Education  Assistance  Authority,  our  Htsito 
frnaraniee  agencj,  and  through  the  National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan 
Programs  to  get  the  definition  changed  and  suggest  the  following  language : 

*  "DEFINITIOW  or  EtlQIBUC  LENDER"  *  ^ 

Section  434(a)  as  used  in  this  part,  the  term  "eligible  lender"  means  (1)  a 
flr;aRCl.il  or  credit  institution  Uncluding  an  Insurance  company)  which  is  sub- 
ject to  examination  and  supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
iStatt^  or  i2)  a  pension  fnnd  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose  or 
i3i  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  (4)  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
institution  or  corporation.  '  , 

We  appreciate  your  interest  and  efforts  on  our  behalf. 

-        DtTFTT  L.  PAtrt/,  E^ectttivc  Director. 


The  Memill  Trttst  Co., 
Bangor,  Maine,  April  17, 1975. 

l^opresentative  JAXfRS  G.  O'Hara, 

'ffhaimuin,  Speciat  Subcommittee  on  Education^ 

Haifhum  Otfivn  Building,  WanMnpton.  D.O. 

Dear  Representative  O'Hara  ,  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  statement 
which  Charles  W.  V.  Mear^s,  President  and  Chief  Executive  of  United  Student 
Aid  Funds.  pr<»sented  to  your  committee  on  Jfarch  26,  1975. 

I  deal  with  student  loans  qn  a  dally  basis  in  my  capacity  as  the  Merrill  Trust 
Company  s  resident  student  lorfn  "espert"^  and  I  am  fully  aware  ot  the  many 
tiroblems  involved  In  fhe  administration  of  loans  to  worthy  and  deserving 
•students. 

In  order  to  expound  upon  several  of  the  points  which  Mr.  Mcares  covered  In 
ihe  context  of  his  statement,  I  have  decided  to  write  you» 

I  strongly  support  any  consideration  to  increase  the  special  allowance  to  lend 
'ers.  In  order  to  be  actively  Involved  In  the  student  loan  program  there  is  a  large 
volume  of  administrative  paperwork  and  the  time  factor  required  to  keep  on  top 
of  the  many  program  changes  is  noteworthy.  The  current  maximum  spedal 
allowance  rate  of  3%^  fa  Justifiable  when  prevailing  Interest  rates  are  In  the  7% 
to  9%  range.  Last  summer  when  the  national  prime  was  in  excess  of  11%  a 


special  allowance  of  Sfc  did  not  nearly  cover  our  cost  of  funds.  I  stw^^ 
torae  Mr.  Metres*  statement  that  the  ^ial  allowance  be  P/»<»d  at  a  tevel 
where  the^  total  return  to  the  tender  will  wpreseat  «>nictiiicr  like  W«te  coi^ 
mnmtim  for  the  3Hnide  adranced  and  the  many  problem*  involred".  I  ef  dore^ 
tSe  protisioo  that  the  Specinl  Allowance  be  increased  aiv  automaUc  additional 
m  SVer  tiiej)meiit  formula  to  cover  adminlstraave  costt  »«d  aerrices  I  also- 
fe^  that  an  ifdditioaal  allowance  could  posaibly  Increase  lender  activitr  in  the 
student  loan  program  by  pmtidlng  an  added  incentive  for  participation. 

^  f  arai  loan  limits  are  concerned,  I  feel  that  the  present  llmita  are  satis- 
f  actorr.  as  I'm  sure  moat  lenders  use  a  certain  degree  of  discretion  in  determin- 
ing s^w^ttve  borrower's  loan  request.  This  Bank  currently  ^rles"  to  llm  t 
Student  loans  to  a.  maximum  of  ^,000  per  academic  year  In  order  that  a  student  s 
debtbecontrolltble  during  repayment  ^  ^ 

The  present  celling  of  $2,50a  per  year  allows  the  needed  assistance  to  our 
students  attending  medical  or  dental  schools;  the  cost  ^i^^^^^^^^f^}^^^^, 
approaches  $10,000  per  yf  ar»  In  n  state  such  aa  Maine  a  bank  Investing  ?2,50a» 
for  a  young  doctor  or  dentist  could  be  a  small  investment  to  lure  a  professional 

^^U^  I  wp^rtMk  Meares'  request  that  teh  $380  minimum  payment  rule 
be  flexible  so  that  a  bank  might  use  Its  good  discretion  In  realistic  hardship 

^*Mr  O'Hart,  I  hadn't  Intended  to  be  quite  so  lengthy,  but  I  do  feel  the  points 
I  have  touched  upon  are  Important*  Any  consideration  which  you  could  give- 
woyld  certainly  be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours,  Timotht  L.  Healt,  AstUtant  Treasurer^ 


U:fiTED  States  liEAOtrE  of  SAnNos  Assooiations, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  18, 19751 

Hepreitentative  ^Tames  G.  O'II^a, 

Chairman^  Subcommiiiee  on  Postseeondary  Education,  ^ 

Committee  on  Education  and  J>x6on  Washington,  D.O,  , 

npAH  nn AiBMAir  O'Haba:  The  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations  appreclntec 
the  opportunity  to  submit  Its  comments,  regarding  H.R.  S471,  the  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Act  of  1975  and  companion  legislation,  H.R.  4376.  the  Student  Loan 
Amendments  o£  1075.  By  way  of  Introduction,  the  r.S.  League  of  Savlngsj^sso- 
ciftuons  (formerly  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League)  has  a  member- 
ship of  4,600  savings  and  loan  associations,  representing  oyer  08%  of  the  as- 
sets of  the  savings  and  loan  business.  U.S.  Leaeue  membership  Includes  all  types 
of  assocIatlons-^Federal  and  State  chartered.  Insured  and  uninsured,  stock 
and  mutual— in  each  of  the  fifty  states,  Puerto  I^Ico,  the  Virgin  Island  and 

^^e*  fiavlngs  and  loan  business  has  supported  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  since  Its  Inception.  Since  passage  of  the  Higher  F^ucatlon  Act  of 
1960  the  U.S.  League  has  encoitraged  Its  members  to  participate  to  the  greatest 
•  extent  possible.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  league  has  endeavored  to  keep  Its  mem- 
bership  Informed  about  the  various  facets  of  the  Guranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. Officials  from  the  Office  of  Education  have  appeared  at  numerous  US. 
Ivcague  meetings.  Exhibit  space  has  been  d^ated  for  use  of  HEW  personnel  t/v 
exi)laln  the  Student  Loan  Program  to  delegate  ikttendlug  the  U.S.  League  An- 
nual Conventions.  ,        ,    .  , 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Subcommittee  hnn  Introduced  legislation  such  as 
^  R  3471  that  relates  to  the  special  needs  of  educational  Institutions*  studentq 
and  lenders.  From  the  outset,  we  wish  to  Impress  the  Subcommlttoe  memibers 
that  we  have  supported  the  continuation  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  T/>nu  Pro- 
grflm.  Such  a  Program  plays  an  Importaigt  rote  In  enabling  stnclents  from  lower 
and  raId<Be  Income  famlUes' to  obtain  a  post  secondary  edncatloh.  * 

Tt  should  be  noted,  however,  that  aarlmw  and  loan  aRSOClatlons  which  have 
partidoftted  in  the  Guaranteed  Studt^nt  Loan  Program  have  expressed  coTjoem 
o\f«r  the-  frequent  changes  It>  various  lending  and  student  cllrihlllty  require- 
jnents.  Bnsic  question^  such  as.  what  stndprits  are  elljrible  for  guaranteed  loan^r. 
what  students  are  eligible  for  the  snedal  Interest  subsidy  alTowance.  and 
what  U  the  appropriate  definition  of  an  "eligible  lender'*,  are  atlU  subject  to 
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ISnf'tw^'"?'*  "^^^  legtalation  before  the  Subcommittee  wlU  resotve 

^^A^ qnestloas  by  statutory  deflnlUon.  We  feel  thla  is  a  most  desirable 
t"i,t?fH,?,°PS^''«?^-  shonia  establish  the  basic  K  ne^Uiul 

t^ilulell't'lSMrr '"^^^  «auirements  aBd^llmltatlU'??  . 

ConHn.mf  nh?.^.?"^"'^'  Consideration,,  we  off^r  these  additional  coiftmenta. 

»  {  o^fP  m?""^  occurred  In  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Progrim . 
H^f  .inM  ^''^^^  caused  lenders  tremendous  ed^Wtetxi^ 

Uye  problems.  Loans  made  at  different  times  by  different  rules  and  reSflaHoM 
must  be  separately  accounted  for  and  monitored.  Staff  personnel  makl^  the^ 
^""^        continually  retrained  to  keep  up  wiyZerLTprcJdurel 
t^nUo^^Vi  ch-nses  not  only  make  It  much 

oTufh^SpttfcVt^^^n^^t^^^^^  ^'^"^--^^  -^^'^^ 

tlmt  mW  wnfnof'hiSIr\'y"'  lnVrpretn?lon  indicates 

umc  www  will  not  honor  default  claims  for  nonnavment  nf  an  in«nrAri  cf«^o«<- 

borrower's  educational  InsMrtrn^hargone  out  oM^^^^^^^  . 
Sn«t  n,«  :j.Tni''r?r'?""'''y       «  'osal  defense  (falluie  orconsldemS' ' . 
aKalnst  llio  school.  The  Interpretation,  In  effect,  makes  Uie  lender  an  'Insurer"  I 
of  the  college  or  trade  school's  .success.  This  particular  S^eZseSt^  let 

^^^^^^^  to  l^Hlch  lenders  must  adaTLportantly 
Iiiterprotntion  Is  retroactive— tliei&y  deprlvlm:  IcndersAnfl  nfw  offlnJ^^^ 
par  ties  of  the  ability  to  adapt  thei&raSs  ^  advance  of  fl.e  eff^tlvf date 
of  the  resulatlons.  Such  action.  If  lllowcd  to  stand  would  erorSr?  coSn^ 
denee  and  discourage-  partlcipatlonin  the  program.  We  urge  the  Subcommif?^ 
to^oorroc-t  tms  situation  through  al.roprla'Je  l^glsla^e  Sa^  or^S[^v1 

Slncere?y!  '""^tJ^'s  opportunity  to  present  onr  views.        '  . 

ABTirtm  B.  Edoewortit. 
Director,  Wasltington  Operations. 


^  New  Y6bk  Hioheb  Edxtcwiow  Assistance  Corp., 

Hon.  .TaVbs  G.  O'Hatu,  ^' 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Po»tsecnndary  Education,  Bouso  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  House  of  Representatives.  Wa^Mnijton.  £  ^f;"""^""""^ 

p™"nf^?*"'^®^''I*.u  S.'?-^"*'  '^'^  "Jfork  Higher  Education  Assffetance 
2nt  r  oan  PrZr„°^  'Jn  24  state  agencies  operaUng  within  the  Guarant^d  St^! 
,^1  };r,''ffrn'n.  completed  ita  fiscal  year  on  Sfarch  31  with  a  historic  rec- 

irrl  SITS  million  in  loans  that  was  mipled  with  a  12  percen^reLctlori  in^^ 
loans:  r"'"^  of.nll  thfcZorattSn^^^ 

„nJ      pnclo.<!lng  a  copy  of  the  Corporation's  news  release  announcing  the  fiscal 
fntlon    nTfnV^?"  '''^^}t^  Information  and  data  in  it  supporting  your  leg^ 
111  stated?      ^       establtehment  of  student  loan  guarant^erlng  agencies  in 
Sincerely, 

Enclosure.  -  .  ""^"-"^  Meundon,  President. 

For  Rei.easb:  A.3t:  NErnrspAPEna.  Mondat,  Aprh,  2.9, 1071)  ' 

nrrii!lHnni''«"''x?""2."''i  wnomic  frends  and  exceeding  Its  own  third-onarter 
prPilWIooji.  t he  Xpw  York  Higher  Bdncatlon  Assistance  Corporation  fKYimAm 

oo!;orert''j(,h'?fo'^  "■"""^  ^l'"  ^"  CTaranteerl  stuTntToans 'SinJ^S 

31.  12  percent  reduction  in  defaults  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  MaT^ 

^i?aRtt%  Pwaldenf  J.  Wllmer  Mlrandon  'pofntM  out  that  the  new  high  of 
^17a4.33,142  in  loans  made  available  by  New  York  financial  lQ;.titmionreSed 
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'  hy  $11  million  the  former  peak  ot  $167,410,745  ^tablibhed  three  yedrs  ago.  In 
aie  faca  ot  a  tight  munej  market,  banks  nevertheless  provided  $32,296,097 
liiow^  in  capital  than  last  year. 

The  CufiM/XttUuu »  fuurth  quarter  summaries  indicate  20,086  student  loans 
wurth  $23,146,172  were  processed,  bringing  the  12-month  total  to  130,604  stu- 
dent loans  valued  at  $17i^,433,142.  Some  64,310  of  these  were  first-time  loans, 
up  from  53,470  iast  year  and  proving  that  fl rat-time  student  borrowers  can 
depeud  upon  New  Yurk  lenders  during  an  economic  dQwnturn.  Although  In- 
crtfast-d  grants  are  now  available  through  the  new  Tuition  Assistance  (TAP) 
Program,  the  avtrage  student  luan  account  continued  to  climb  to  a  new  high 
of  $1,366  in  contrast  to  the  former  high  of  $1,242  a  ^ear  ago.  Hov^ever,  the 
extended  repayment  uf  thlci  amuUnt  is  vstlU  comparable  to  installments  on  a 
car  that  depredates  In  value;'  totally  unlike  an  education. 

•*Tlie  slgnlflcance  of  the  Corporation's  record  making  activities  takes  oh  ad- 
diUoaal  Importance  in  the  nation's  overalU  financial  aid  picture  because 
N^XIBAC  handles  20  prectjnt  of  all  the  guaranteed  student  loans  written 
tliroughout  the  United  States,"  Mirandon  stated. 

The  NiHBAC  Chief  ExcaitUe  Officer  Indicated  that  while  he  and  the  ofiicers 
of  thu  Curpuratlon  wtre  pleased  \^lth  tl»e  increased  dv»llnr  volume  of  student 
louiis  prt.vlded  bnaks,  there  was  even  greater  pride  In  the  diminishing 
nuniber  of  default  claims  purachsed  under  its  gunrantee  to  lenders. 

Purchn-t'  of  defaulted  loans  by  NYHEAC  Is  down  12  percent;  12^364  claims 
frum  a  liMh  of  14,117  that  occurred  during  the  peak  default  period  of  fiscal 
1073-74.  Mureuver,  15,207  potential  defaults  were  averted  by  counselling  stu- 
dents and  placing  them  in  gepayipent  with  their  lenders.  This  60%  aversion 
ratus  an  Imprfivement  frum  42%  of  lasjt  year,  proves  that  students  willingly 
accept  their  obligation  when  it  is  clcarlj  understoud.  Default  dollars  are  running 
"  'about  6.7  percent  of  all  NIIIBAC's  matured  dollars.  $S05  mlUlon  of  tlie  $1.44 
Uilion  .guaranteed  hy  the  C<;fparation  has  piatured  sin ce^  Its  establishment  In 
lO.'JS  and  approximatelj  $580  million  of  the  $1.44  Wlllon  borrowed  ^as  been 
reimbursed  to  date.  TJie  remaln<fer  Is  in  repayment  or  not  yet  due. 

Mlraiidou  was  tiulck  to  emphasize  that  defaults  are  not  total  losses,  as  the 
public  telid;^  to  believe,  but  are  collectible  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

"I  bi»lie«e  the  ovei^^hdmlng  majority  of  student  Itorrowers  are  responsible 
and  appreciative  of  Uit^  low  co^t  loans.  Even  those  students  ^ho  have 
defaulted  are  now  repaying  the  Corporation.  Our  collections  are  averaging 
$400,000  a  month,  more  t!mn  twice  as  much  as  was  collected  before",  he  said. 

The  KTHEAC  official  said  the  o\erJ^ll  iitudent  lonn  picture  throughout  the 
United  ♦^rnte^fc  has  received  ^omp  uiifortunate  publiclfv  because  of  defaults  in 
jUiP  otiaer  plm^^es  of  Federal  Government's  loan  programs.  National  Direct 
Student  Loans,  where  the  schools  lend  directly  to  students  hut  fail  to  provide 
,stn»n«  follow-up  tlforts,  aeid  Federally  Insured  Student  Loans  (FISL)  that 
art*  ava'iiable  la  24  .states  v\hich  do  not  have  guaranteeing  and  servicing  agen- 
ele.H  .such  an  NYIIEAC.  In  tlic'^e  two  non-asency  Programs,  defaults  have  ranged 
Ttmi  {\\npnt  n  toJ>4  i>ereent,  two  to  three  times  higher  thaft  in  agency  states, 

Mlrundun  add»-d  that  the  snccchs  of  the  agency  states  In  keeping  defaults 
dM^\n  t»j  a  manji/rable  level  while  pniTidlng  almost  30  percent  more  loans  to 
Kfudenrs,  undoubtedly  Infineneed  recent  Federal  leglslatlou  Introduced  by  Con- 
gri-^^mnn,  James  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Po^t^ecomlnry 
Educatinn.  Hon*<e  Committer  on  Health  nnd  Education,  that  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  agencies  In  every  state  to  guarantee  student  loans  under  strict 
Federal  eoordlnatlon  and  regulation. 

-'OnnmntefHl  student  h»ans.  issue<l  by  lending  Institutions  from  their  own 
private*  aipltal,  are.  from  a  taxpa.ver's  viewpoint  th*?  least  e5pen<*lve  means 
of  aUWm  HtuHerit^  in  any,  substantial  mnnner**,  >;irandon  stated.  "The  lending 
ln<«tltutlons  have  nn  oppon unity  to  Participate  In  edtuatlonnl  oevelopment,  at 
a  recent  ,vleld  nf  M  percent  in  subsidized  Interest,  while  creating  a  new  group 
of  cu^ti»mera  among  cullege  graduates,  With  the  growth  of  the  Student  Xpan 
Alarketlng  A^HOclntlon.  "Sallie  ^^ne"  In  New  Ynrk  and  NTHT?AC's  expected 
ahfUry  to  service  lenders  In  attaining  greater  liquidity,  the  program  Is  con- 
si  df  red  to  he  reasonable  and  Inexpensive.  However,  we  are  the  first  to  insist 
that  student  lonnn  should  be  n«<ed  with  modu'atlon  and  as  a  Inst  resort  In  the 
total  finnnclnl  aid  package**,  he  emphasized. 

NYHEA<^  officials  also  credited  New  YorkV  diminishing  defanlt  ratio  to  the 
willingness  of  the  lending  Instltutluns  to  apply  nieasu^ea  of  furbearance  and 
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<leferred  reim^Uient^  tu  a^^!^t  tempuraril/  di^lre^bi^d  borruwt^rs.  By  extenvHog 
the  repay meut  period,  ur  temporarily  elinUnatiug  principal  from  the  repay- 
nient«.  the  borrower  stjll  meets  interest  due  on  the  note  which  \x{  lupst  cases 
Is  managable.  .  ^ 

"Ottr  lending  Institutions  realize  It  Is  counterproductive  to  cause  an  Intelli- 
gent young  adult  to  carry  a  credit  stigma  for  maoj  "^ar^  *^^ecause  of  an  uii» 
necessary  default,'*  MlraoduL  said.  Numeruiui  Bauk  presidents  among  the  474 
partlcipatlop;  New  York' lenders  have  Indicated  that  they  have  practiced  a 
Judicious  policy  of  assisting  student  borrowers  to  eaae  thUi  predltameat  dur- 
ing these 'unsettled  economic  times. 

Corporation  oJScials  said  there  was  a  surge  .of  activity  In  student  Joans  In 
April  '1974.  the  befeinning  of  NYHEAC's  lats  fiscal  year,  when  the  Federal 
ijovfrnment  remove^J  the  necessity  for  a  needs  test  for  applicants  coming  from 
homes  where  the  adjusted  family  income  was  $15,000  or  less.  They  noted  that 
infiated  campus  costs  and  a  reduction  In  the  Xamily  cuntributlun  also  had  a 
booming  effect  oil  loan  applications.  v 

"Loans  should  Jbc  negotiated  only  after  all  other  scholarship  and  tuition 
Awards  have  been  exhausted/'  Mirandon  stated.  "And,  with  the  enlarged 
amounts  of  Federal  Oovemmenfs  Basic  Educatlunal  Opportunity  Grant  and 
our 'own  State's  Tuition  Assistance  Program,  the  amount  of  each  loan  should 
now  atabilize  itself  instead  of  growing  each  academic  year  to  meet  inUatiunary 
coKtH  pnssed  on  to  the  student" 

ruder  Federal  regulations,  students  coming  from  homes  where  the  Income 
!s  $J5,000  or  less  afte^  making  certain  standard  addustmentd  may  obtain  the 
loans  which  are  Interest  free  until  they  complete  college.  Then  the  loan  repays 
ment  is  based  on  a  7  percent  interest 

For, Students  coming  from  families  whose  adjusted  income  is  between  $15,000 
and  $30,000*  the  State  now  pays  four-sevenths  Interest  on  the  standard  7  per- 
cent loan  with  the  iitudent  3  percent  from  the  time  the  loan  Is  author- 
ized. After  the  i^udent  graduates,  the  loan  pins  the  7  percent  Interest  is  paid 
>>y  the  student.  There  are  more  than  U.OOO  student  borrowers  in  this  growing 
category. 

xrniLVC  wa.s  organized  in  lOoS,  and  it  now  has  guaranteed  to  715,451  New 
York  students-  twice  as  many  as  any  other  State— loans  valued  a*t  $1.44 
billion.  . 

In  JulT  1075  XYHE.\q  will  bo  i^aerged  Into  the  New  York  State  Higher  Edu- 
fatlon  Services  Corporation  which  will  provide  the  deUvery  mechanism  for 
nil  State  Rcholarshlps  and  grants  an  well  as  continuing  the  loan  guarantee 
program.  •  ' 

PFXN'fiYLV\MA  HlGHEll  EoramOX  ASf^I8T.\:?Cf;  AOENCT. 

BarrMxtrg,  Pa.,  May  2,  197o. 

Hon.  J.\m:8  G.  O'Haba.  ^ 

Conoreinman  of  f^ie  Vnitfd  SMt9,  V.S.  Houiepf  Representatives,  Cannon  Houao 
O^ce  Bulldina,  Washington^  D,0. 
Peah  CoNanESSMAN  0*Hara.  After  reviewing  a  number  of  cases  where  the 
renusylvnnla  III;:her  Edncatlun  As«l.stanco  Agency  has  purchased  a  student  s 
loan  from  a  lending  instltutiop.  I  find  that  the  last  phrase  of  Section  41lh{c) 
<2HP)  of  Title  IV.  Part  B^of  the  Higher  Education^Act  which  requires  ptate 
agencies  to  apply  all  amounts  paid  by  a  defaulted  Iwrrower  flr&t  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  principal  owlrtg  on  the  loan,  tends  to  encourage  defaults  because  the 
student  pay?  less  interPKt  ^hea  repaying  tl^e  guarantof  than  he  would  when 
repayingHhe  original  lender.  '  i  ^ 

This  requirement  not  only  tends  to  encourage  default^,  but  al^o  maken  it 
"^^»ry  difficult  to  collect  the  Interest  once  the  principal  Is  paid  off.  For  these 
tyix^unft.  T  am  askinc  your  consideration  nf  deleflng  the  phrase  at  the  end  of 
^Section  428(cH2\fD)  wldch  reads  as  follows: 

"PrnvldP(k  Thftt.  exf*pt  the  C4)nimls'<}onep  may  otherwise  by  or  pursuant 
to  regulation  provide,  amonntn  so  paid  by  a  borrower  on  avich  a  loan  shall  be 
nr^t  appU»^l  In  r«rducfion  of  prlndpnl  owing  on  sueh  loan" 

If  you  have  any' queKtlont*  or  wl^h  to  dlHcuss  this  matter  further,  please  do- 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 


,  Slncerelj^  your^, 
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•        '  COJS'GBESS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

^  ^  \ '  House  or  Repkesenta^ ives, 

Washington,  D.C*,  May  6,  1073:  . 

Mr.      F.  Browne,  CX.U., 
J'UecuUve  Vice  PreMdentf  Marketing, 
Durham  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Raleigh,  N,0,  * 
Dtjiii  Cou ;  Many  thanks  tor  your  recent'  letter  regarding  H.R.  3471. 
As  yuu  know,  I  am  a  muinber  of  tl.e  Subcommittee  on  Post-secondary  Edu- 
cation which  has  bet;n  holding  extenehe  hear^ugij  on  H.R.  3473L  "^e  have  been, 
reueisrliig  fcbtimony  from  lunny  private  and  public  colleges  and  universities 
atro«s  the  nation.  I  dhare  the  concern  of  m§ny  Xorth  Carolinians,  about  various 
provisions  of  > this  bill,  and  I  wIU  be  working  to  help  come  up  with  t^ie  best 
possible  legislation.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sharing  your  comments  with 
Chairman  (yUara  and  am  a:>king  that  every  consideration  be  given  to  your 
views.  X  hope  >uu  (vIU  j?hare  your  Xucther  thoughts  on  this  legislation  with 
nie.  I  will  continue  to  need  jour^uod  advice  and  counsel  on  this  and  other 
mattorH  of  mutual  concern.     '  '  \  » 

I  was  sio  sorry  that  I  didn't  gfet  to  meet  with  Warren  Yeatts  while  he  Was  lu 
Washington.  He  did  meet  with  one  of  our  ^talt  members,  and  1  got  a  good 
report  ,  ^  ^ 

IIopo  to  see  you  soon !  •  •  ^ 

Sincerely, 

Ike  Andrews, 
Menthdr  of  Congress, 

"  Durham  Life  Insubance  Co.,  • 
Raleigh,  xV.C,  Aprils,  lOtS. 

Hon.  iKK  AN;nuB\vs, 
V,S,  IIOH'Se  of  Represeniatif^  -em.  ^ 
Vannon  JIouso  Ofjlce  Buildiufi  W^li^gim:^  D.Q^ 

on 
^' 

,.v..   

Sfctlon  43-1  (a  >  demf&if^  as  a  flnancia^,,or  credit  institution 

and  veUatiaatcSj  educaSfinffflliij&ij^wi^  programs '1<nd  private  |iou- 

proilK organizations  such  as  Coile^  Foijpdatlon.,* 'fncourage  you  to  seek  a 

change^^ln  tlie  definition  of  eUgible  lender     iTieliitfc  jiired  state*^  optograms  and 

other  nfcmproftt  organizations  such  as  College  FoundaUon."^^*  \^ 

A-  of  Sfarch  31,  1975,  College  Foundation  had  $19,236,520  outslffnding  to  over 

12.0d0  Nurtli  Carollaa  students.  The  Foundation  default  rate  for  nonpayment 

of  lnj*urt*d  loans  wan  5.3  percent  of  matured  paper  on  December  31,  ld7i,  which 

•    Is  less  than  half  the  national  average  on  defaults. 

Y<mr  as^istmice  In  getting  the  language  In  ti»e  bill  changed  will  be  greatly 

appreciated.  \ 

CoVdlally,  \ 

M.  F.  BnowifE, 

,  '  Executive  Vice  President, 

o.  .  . 


